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REGEM-MELECH 

RE'GEM-ME'LECH  (TtJ??  D?'^  [/Wem? 
of  the  king] :  [Apfiea-eep  6  fiaaiievs ;  Alex.  Ap- 
fieaetrep  o  fi.'  Rogommekch).  The  names  of 
Sherezer  and  Regem-nielech  occur  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  Zecharlah  (vii.  2).  They  were  sent  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  Captivity  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  "the  house  of 
God,"  is  regarded  as  the  accusative  after  the  verb 
of  motion.  The  LXX.  take  "the  king"  as  the 
nominative  to  the  verb  "sent,"  considering  the 
last  part  of  the  name  Regem-melech  as  an  appel- 
lative and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the 
passage :  "  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and 
Rabmag;  and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray 
for  him  before  the  Lord:  "  Sharezer  and  Rabmag 
being  associated  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  On  refer- 
ring to  Zech.  vii.  5,  the  expression  "  the  people  of 
the  land  "  seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent 
to  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon, but  those  who  had  returned  to  their  own 
country;  and  this  being  the  case  it  is  probable 
that  in  ver.  2  "  Bethel "  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sub- 
ject, "  and  Bethel,  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel, 
sent." 

The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Peshito,  has 
"  Rabmag."  What  reading  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  is  diflScult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nection with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech 
(lit.  "king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was 
probably  an  Assyrian  title  of  office.    W.  A.  W. 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT,  THE  (^  ttc- 
plxf^pos)-  This  term  had  perhaps  originally  a 
more  precise  and  independent  meaning  than  it  ap- 
pears to  a  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  to 


In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  hac- 

Ciccnr  ("iSSn,  literally  "the  round"),  a  word 
the  topographical  application  of  which  is  not  clear, 
but  winch  seems  in  its  earliest  occuiTences  to  de- 
note the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  which 
stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
five  "cities  of  the  Ciccrt?- "  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12, 
170 
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xix.  17,  25,28,29;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  Elsewhere 
it  has  a  wider  meaning,  though  still  attached  to 
the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  xviii.  23;  1  K.  vii.  46:  2  Chr, 
iv.  17;  Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28).  It  is  in  this  less 
restricted  sense  that  irepixa^pos  occurs  in  the  New 
Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5  and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes 
the  populous  and  flourishing  region  which  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Jericho  and  its  dependencies, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  inclosed  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  hills  of  Qmirantana  (see  Map,  vol.  ii.  p. 
664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  important 
enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section  of  Pal- 
estine — "  Jerusalem,  Judc-ea,  and  all  the  arron- 
dhstment«  of  Jordan  "  (Matt.  iii.  5,  also  Luke  vii. 
17).  [JuDiEA,  Wilderness  OF,  Amer.  ed.]  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gennesaret,  a  re- 
gion which  presents  certain  simUarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  being  inclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water 
of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and 
also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly  populated 
(Matt.  xiv.  35;  Mark  vi.  55;  Luke  vi.  17,  vii.  17). 

G. 

REHABFAH  (n;?n"j  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.; 
elsewhere  ^rT^lZinn  \whom  Jehovah  enlarges]: 
'Pafiid,  [Vat.]  Alex.  Paafiia,  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.; 
'PaojSias,  1  Chr.  xxiv.;  'Pafiias,  Alex.  Paafiias, 
1  Chr.  xxvi.:  Rohobia,  Rahabia  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.). 
The  only  son  of  li^liezer,  the  son  of  Moses,  and 
the  father  of  Isshiah,  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi.  25).  His  descendants  were 
numerous. 

RE'HOB  (n'^nn  [and  ^nn,  street,  market- 
place]: 'PacijS,  ['Po(i$:]  Rohob).'  1.  The  father 
of  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David  smote 
at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  §  1)  calls  him  "Apdos,  and  the  Old 
Latin  Version  Arachus,  and  Blayney  (on  Zech.  ix. 
1)  thinks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that  he  was 
called  Rehob,or  "charioteer,"  from  the  number  of 
chariots  in  his  possession.  The  name  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  Syrian,  for  we  find  a  district  of  Syria 
called  Rehob,  or  Beth-Rehob  (2  Sara.  x.  6,  8). 


a  Thus  Jerome  —  "regiones  in  circuitu  per   quas 
medius  Jordanes  fluit." 
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2.  CVowfi.)  A  Lovite,  01' family  of  Levites,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

W.  A.  W. 

RE'HOB  (inh'n  [as  ahove]).  The  name  of 
wore  than  one  place  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

1.  ([Kom.  'Po(Jj9;  Vat.]  PoajS  ;  Alex.  Po«)8: 
Jiohob.)"  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration 
of  the  spies  (Nnm.  xiii.  21).  It  is  specified  as 
being  "as  men  come  unto  Hamath,"  or,  as  the 
phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  "  at  the  entrance  of 
Hamath,"  i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  terri- 
tory, of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early  books  of 
the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the  Bikci'ah 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Buka'a  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  designated.  Tlis,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that  the 
spies  went  farther  than  the  upper  end  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  (Kob.  Bibl.  lies.  iii.  371),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Eehob  as  not  fiir  from  Tell  eUKady 
and  Banias.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  Judg.  xviii.  28,  that  Laish  or  Dan  ( Tell  el-Kcuhj) 
was  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  Hunin,  an  ancient 
fortress  in  the  mountains  N.  W.  of  the  plain  of 
Huleh,  the  upper  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
But  this,  though  plausible,  has  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north  and  east  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  place  called 
Ruhaibeh  exists  in  the  plain  of  Jerud,  about  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  and  12  N.  of  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  three  lakes  (see  the  Ma2}s  of  Van 
de  Velde  and  Porter). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Eehob  or 
Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,^  in  connection 
with  Maacah,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
of  the  Huleh. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  "far  from  Zidon"  (Judg.  xviii. 
28),  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  from 

2.  ('Paa)8:  Alex.  Pocois:  Bohob),  one  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh,  xix.  28),  and  which 
from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Zidon.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or 
Abdon,  and  Hammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay 
in  a  region  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 
ined, and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  position  of  either  of  these  three. 

3.  CPoay,  ['Paa)8,  'Epcci,  'Poc6)8;]  Alex.  Pa«/3, 
[Poci>)8 :]  Bohob,  Rochob. )  Asher  contained  another 
Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30);  but  the  situation  of  this, 
like  the  former,  remains  at  present  unknown.  One 
of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  was  allotted 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  31;  1  Chr. 
vi.  75),  and  one  of  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  re- 
tained possession  (Judg.  i.  31).  The  mention  of 
Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply  that  the 
Rehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix.  30.  This, 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  "Roob")  con- 
fuse with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  four 
Roman  miles  froni'  Scythopolis.  The  place  they 
refer  to  still  survives  a.s  Rehab,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Beisan,  but  their  identification  of  a  town  in  that 


«  Targum  Pseudojon.  nT^tDyS), 
reets  ;  and  Samaritan  Vers.  "'SinD. 
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position  with  one  in  the  territory  of  Asher  is  ob- 
viously inaccurate.  G. 

KEHOBO'AM  (D^^n"]),  enlarger  of  the 
people  —  see  Ex.  xxxiv.  20,  and  compare  the  name 
EvpvdTjfios'  'Pofiodfi'  Roboam),  son  of  Solomon, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31),  and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  but 
imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephraimites 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concurrence  and 
active  participation.  From  them  had  sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  birth) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  theirs,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel  its  first  king,  yet 
it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.  But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidable  rival.  During  the  earlier  history,  partly 
from  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  162),  which  secluded 
it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geograph- 
ical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [Judah], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhered  to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disruption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after 
seven  years  of  disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced 
upon  the  contending  parties;  David  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  after,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  Tabernacle 
there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to. have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
favor  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  yet  this  roused 
the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Absalom.  [Absalom.]  Even  after  that  peril- 
ous crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivalry  broke  out  afresh, 
and  almost  led  to  another  insun-ection  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1.  &c.).  Compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  67,  &c.  in  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks.  Solomon's  reign,  from 
its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  aggravated 
the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  irreligious 
character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  provoked  the 
displeasure  of  God.  When  Solomon's  strong  hand 
was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam  se- 
lected Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  From  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  1  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of  the 
transactions  at  Shechem  are  involved  in  a  little 
uncertainty.  The  general  facts  indeed  are  clear. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe 


b  Ilere  the  name  is  written  in  the  fuller  form  of 
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burdens  imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  prom- 
ised them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which 
time  he  consulted  first  his  father's  counsellors,  and 
then  the  young  men  "  that  were  grown  up  with 
him,  and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer 
shows  how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated. 
Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the 
people  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make 
them  "  his  servants  forever,"  he  returned  as  his 
reply,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  eastern  despot,  the 
frantic  bravado  of  his  contemporaries :  "  My  Uttle 
finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  .  . 
.  .  .  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions"  (i.  e.  scourges  furnished  with 
sharp  points «).  Thereupon  arose  the  formidable 
song  of  insurrection,  heard  once  before  when  the 
tribes  quarreled  after  David's  return  from  the  war 
with  Absalom :  — 

What  portion  have  we  in  David? 

What  inheritauco  in  Jesse's  son  ? 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel ! 

Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  0  David ! 

Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  who  had 
been  chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns 
of  his  father  and  his  grandfather  (1  K.  iv.  6;  2 
Sam.  XX.  24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but 
he  was  stx)ned  to  death  by  them ;  whereupon  the 
king  and  his  attendants  fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusa- 
lem. So  far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these  transactions. 
According  to  1  K.  xii.  3  he  w.as  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  their  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboam's  coronation,  and  actually  made 
the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con 
gregation  and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  maJces  no  mention 
of  Jeroboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  20,  substi 
tuting  in  ver.  3  for  "  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam 
the  words,  kuI  e\d\riafu  6  \ahs  nphs  rhu  ^a<n\4a 
'Pofiodfi.  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
dently ancient,  and  at  least  in  parts  authentic,  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboaui's  biography  than 
the  Hebrew.  [Jeroboam.]  In  this  we  read  that 
after  Solomon's  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortified,  and 
lived  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  events, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 
Ephraimites  heard  (doubtless  through  his  own 
agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same 
supplementary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapsed 
between  Solomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  former 
event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
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«  So  in  Latin,  scorpio,  according  to  Isidore  ( Origg. 
V.  27),  is  «  virga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arcuato  vul- 
nere  in  corpus  infligitur"  (Faceiolati\  s.  v.). 


leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister-in- 
law  in  marriage:  but  on  the  birth  of  his  child 
Abijah,  Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was 
then  granted.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  year 
the  discontent  of  the  N".  tribes  was  making  itself 
more  and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Reho- 
boam's visit  and  intended  inauguration. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assem- 
bled an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and   Benjamin  (the  latter  trans- 
ferred from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in 
consequence  of  the   position   of    David's   capital 
within  its  borders),  in  the  hope  of  reconquerino- 
Israel.     The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by 
the  prophet  Sheuiaiah,  who  assured  them  that  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with 
God's  will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's 
life-time  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names   are 
given  in   2  Chr.   xi.  G-10,   forming  a   girdle  of 
"  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.     The  pure  wor- 
ship of  God  was  maintained   in   Judah,  and  the 
Invites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  I*3gyptian 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  southern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.     But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  he-athen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:  the  lascivious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solomon),  "images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities)  were  set  up,  and  the  worst  imnjoralities 
were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24).     These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  ten-ible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.     Shortly  before  this  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  XXIst  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose  last  king, 
Pisham  or  Psusennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  XXIId,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first  sov- 
ereign, Shishak  (Sheshonk,  Sesonchis,  SovaaKlfi), 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam. 
That  he  was  incited   by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
very  probable:  at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehobaam's  reign  the  comiti-y  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 1,200  chariots,  00,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.     The  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  VV.  and 
S.   was  forced,   Jerusalem    itself   was  taken,   and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  the  temple  and  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  size  (1  K.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  Temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  after  the  %yptians  had  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly 
borne  before  him  in  procession  by  the  body-guard, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  changed  since  his  father's 
time  (Ewald,   Geschichte  des  V.  I.  iii.  348,  464). 
Shishak's  success  is  commemorated  by  sculptures 
discovered   by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  Temple  at  Karnak,  where  among  a  long  list 
of  captured  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
Melclii  Judah  (kingdom  of  Judah).     It  is  said 
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that  the  features  of  the  captives  in  these  sculptures 
are  unmistakably  Jewish  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus, 
ii.  370,  and  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  126;  liunsen, 
Eyypt,  iii.  242).  After  this  great  humiliation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved 
(2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Kehoboam's  life  to 
have  been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance. 
He  died  B.  c.  958,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  having 
ascended  the  throne  b.  c.  i)75  at  the  age  of  41 
(1  K.  xiv.  21;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  In  the  addition  to 
the  LXX.  already  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 
xii.  24)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
accession,  a  misstatement  probably  founded  on  a 
wrong  hiterpretation  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  7,  where  he  is 
called  "  young  "  (i.  e.  neio  to  his  work,  inexpe- 
rienced) and  «« tender-hearted "  (!3D|P"'T]'^,  want- 
ing in  resolution  and  spiHt).  He  had  13  wives, 
60  concubines,  28  sons,  and  60  daughters.  The 
wisest  thing  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that 
he  refused  to  waste  away  his  sons'  energies  in  the 
wTctched  existence  of  an  Eastern  zenana,  in  which 
we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age  of 
41,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
persed them  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
wives,  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all 
of  the  royal  house  of  Jesse :  Maachah  he  loved  best 
of  all,  and  to  her  son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article  is  Tischendorf  s  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
[not  of  the  Vat.  MS.,  but  reprint  of  the  Roman 
edition  of  1587],  Leipsic,  1850.         G.  E.  L.  C. 

REHO'BOTH     (niDh")      [streets,     wide 

places'];  Samar.  ninTTl :  evpvxopia'-  Veneto- 
Gk.  at  TWarcTai '  Latitudo).  The  third  of  the  series 
of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  He  celebrates 
his  triumph  and  bestows  its  name  on  the  well  in  a 
fragment  of  poetry  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
which  Jacob's  wives  give  names  to  his  successive 
children :  "  He  called  the  name  of  it  Eehoboth 
(•room,')  and  said,  — 

i  Because  now  Jehovah  hath-made-room  for  us 
And  we  shall  increase  in  the  land.' " 
Isaac  had  left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent 
inhabitants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
commemorated  (ver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, 
"went  up"  to  Beer-sheba  (ver.  23),  an  expression 
which  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Land 
of  promise.  The  position  of  Gerar  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a 
few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Beer-sheba.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
where, the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth, 
should  be  searched  for.  A  Wady  Ruhaibeh,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  large  well,«  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Khan  en-Nukhl  to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is 
entered  on  the  south.  It  lies  about  20  miles  S.  W. 
of  Bir  es-Seba,  and  more  than  that  distance  S. 
of  the  most  probable  situation  of  Gerar.  It  there- 
fore seems  unsafe,  without  further  proof,  to  identify 
it  with  Rehoboth,  as  Rowlands  (in  Williams'  Boly 
City,  i.  465),  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khan,  p.  202),  and 


a  Dr.  Robinson  could  not  find  the  well.  Dr.  Stewart 
found  it  "  regularly  built,  12  feet  in  circumference," 
but  "  completely  filled  up."  Mr.  Rowlands  describes 
it  a-s  "an  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water." 
Who  shall  decide  on  testimony  so  curiously  contra- 
dictory ? 
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Van  de  Velde''  {Memoir,  p.  343)  have  done.  At 
the  same  tmie,  as  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  existence  of  so  large  a  place  here,  without  any 
apparent  mention,  is  mysterious.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  Ruhaibeh  with  Reho- 
both is  said  by  Dr.  Bonar  {Desert  of  Sinai,  p.  316), 
and  not  without  considerable  force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower; 
circle.  The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown 
near  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninua] 
Martyr,  and  Eusebius  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  589);  the, 
Samaritan  Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon ; 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  12,  §  1)  calls  it  "  Gerar  of  Pales- 
tine,'^ i.  e.  of  Philistia.  G. 

REHO'BOTH,  THE  CITY  CT^37  nhh"?, 
i.  e.  Rechoboth  'Ir  [streets  of  the  city] ;  Samar. 
niDrn;  Sam.  vers.^  pt^D :  'Powfiiad  ttSXis] 
Alex.  PowjSws;  platece  civitatis).  One  of  the  four  ^hi 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur,  ^fl 
according  as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated.  ^Bl 
The  four  were  Nineveh;  Rehoboth-Ir;  Calah; 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  (Gen.  x. 
11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  position. 
The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two 
places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western,  and  the  other  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Khabur.  Both  are  said  to  con- 
tain extensive  ancient  remains.  That  on  the  east- 
ern bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or  royal,  and  this 
Bunsen  {Bibelwerk)  and  Kalisch  {Genesis,  p.  261) 
propose  as  the  representative  of  Rehoboth.  Its 
distance  from  Kalah-Sherghat  and  Nimrud  (nearly 
200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  identifica- 
tion. Sir  H.  Rawlinsoji  {Athenasum,  April  15, 
1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Kalah,  "  where  there  are  still  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period,"  but  no  subsequent 
discoveries  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  sugges- 
tion. The  Samaritan  Version  (see  above)  reads 
Sutcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  Sutcan  should  be  found  in  connection 
with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the  breast  of  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
disinterred  at  Nimrud  {Athenceum,  as  above). 
The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  denote  the  Sittacene  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (Winer,  Realwb.  "Rechoboth 
Ir").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a 
city  as  Rehoboth-Ir  necessarily  was,  and,  further, 
being  in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
QiuRstiones  ad  Genesim  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the 
city."  The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan, 
Jerusalem,  and  Rabbi  Joseph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron., 
viz.,  Platiah,  Plaiiutha,  are  probably  only  tran- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  word  TrAoTeTat,  which,  as 
found  in  the  well-known  ancient  city  Plataea,  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Rehoboth.  Kaplan,  the 
Jewish  geographer    {Erets   Kedumim),  identifies 


h  lu  his  Travels  Van  de  Velde  inclinea  to  place  it, 
or  at  any  rate  one  of  Isaac's  wells,  at  Blr  Isek,  about 
six  miles  S.  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  146). 

c  The  Arabic  translation  of  this  version  (Kuehnen) 
adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  Rahabeh  el-Me- 
dineh. 
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BEHOBOTH  BY  THE  RIVER 

Rahnheh-malik  with  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  in 
which  he  is  possibly  correct,  but  considers  it  as 
distinct  from  Rehoboth-Ir,  which  he  believes  to 
have  disappeared.  G. 

REHO'BOTH  BY  THE  RIVER  (ninhl 

*in3rT:  'PowjSwd  —  in  Chr.  'Voifi^Q  —  t]  irapa 
voTa/j-Sy  ;  Alex.  Vocaficod  hi  each  :  de  jiuvio 
Rokoboih  ;  Rohoboth  qttce  juxta  amnem  sitn 
est).  The  city  of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul, 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Edoniites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  37;  1  Chr.  i.  48).  The  affix  "the 
river,"  fixes  the  situation  of  Rehoboth  as  on  the 
Euphrates,  emphatically  '<  the  river  "  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Asia.  [River.]  The  name 
still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on  the  Euphra- 
tes; the  one  simply  i2«/mZ»eA,  on  the  right  bank, 
eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Khabw\ 
and  about  three  miles  west  of  the  river  (Chesney, 
Euphr,,  i.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  iv.),  the  other 
four  or  five  miles  further  down  on  the  left  bank. 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahabeh-malik,  i.  c. 
"  royal  "  (Kalisch,  Kaplan ),«  and  is  on  this  ground 
identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with  the 
city  of  Saul;  but  whether  this  is  accurate,  and 
whether  that  city,  or  either  of  the  two  sites  just 
named,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the  city 
of  Nimrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom  would  seem  to  be  a  trace  of 
an  Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  Chedorlaomer  and  Amraphel.  G. 

*  RE'HU,  1  Chron.  i.  25  (A.  V.  ed.  1611). 
[Reu.] 

RE'HUM  (D^nn  [compassionate] :  Peou/i ; 
[Vat.  omits;]  Alex.  lepeoy/t:  Rehum).  1.  One 
of  the>' children  of  the  province"  who  went  up 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  In 
Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nehum,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v. 
8  RoiMUS. 

2.  ([Vat.  PoouA,  Paov/nO  Reum.)  "Rehum 
the  chancellor,"  with  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and 
others,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  stop  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  22).  He  was  per- 
haps a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province 
under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding  apparently  the 
same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described  in  Ezr.  v. 
6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
is  there  called   "the  governor  on   this   side  the 

river."  The  Chaldee  title,  C^^'b^^,  be'el-te'em, 
lit.  "lord  of  decree,"  is  left  untranslated  in  the 
LXX.  BaXraix,  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteem ;  and 
the  rendering  "chancellor"  in  the  A.  V.  api)ears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
"scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  "  recorder."  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  25,  6 
ypa(pa)v  to,  irpo(TiriTrToi/Ta,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
5^1-  2,  §  1),  (i  irdvra  ra  TrpaTT6iJ.eva  ypacpwv-  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  represented  by  Be6AT€0/uos. 

3.  ('Paouju;     [Vat.    Boo-ou0;   FA.  -RaaaovQ-] 
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Rehum.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  17). 

4.  ('Peoi/yti;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  (joined  with 
part  of  the  next  word)  Poou/x.])  One  of  the 
chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

5.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  [also  om.  by  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA.3  Peov/x:]  Rheum.)  A  priestly  family 
or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

RE'I  O^T  [friendly,  social]:  [Rom. 'Prjo-i; 
Vat.  Alex.]  Pr;<7€t :  ^  Rei).  A  person  mentioned 
(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  of 
David's  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause 
when  Adonijah  rebelled.  He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  nor  do  we  obtain  any  clew  to  his  identity. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made.  Jerome 
( Qutest.  Htbr.  ad  loc. )  states  that  he  is  the  same 
with  "Hiram  the  Zairite,"  i.  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a 
priest  or  prince  about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald 
((Jesch.  iii.  266  note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence 
of  Shimei  in  the  same  list  with  Rei,  suggests  that 
the  two  are  David's  only  surviving  brothers,  Rei 
being  identical  with  Raddai.  This  is  ingenious, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  while  there  is 
the  great  objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the 
original  extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the 
Ain,  a  letter  which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other, 
but  apparently  never  for  Daleth  (Gesen.  Thes.  pp. 
976, 977).  G. 

REINS,  i.  e.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renes. 
1.   The   word   is  used   to   translate   the    Hebrew 

nT  v!S,  except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
6,  where  "kidneys"  is  employed.  In  the  ancient 
system  of  physiology  the  kidneys  were  believed  to 
be  the  seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts 
for  their  often  being  coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps. 
vii.  9,  xxvi.  2;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalenrof 
C^^vR,  elsewhere  translated  "loins."  G. 

RE'KEM  (Cpn  [variegated garden]: '-poKov 
[Vat.  Po/cofi],  'Po/Sok;  Alex.  Po/co/t:  Recem). 
1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of  Midian 
slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
21)  at  the  time  that  Balaam  fell. 

2.  {'PcKOfi',  Alex.  VoKOfji.')  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verse  the  LXX.  have  "  Jor- 
koam  "  for  "  Rekem."  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persons 
from  those  of  places  —  Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears 
as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  genealogy 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Hebron. 

RE'KEM  (Di^."?]  [as  above] :  perhaps  Kacpiiv 
Koi  Na/cai/ ;  Alex.  Pe/ce/x. :  Recem).  One  of  the  towns 
of  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It 
occurs  between  Mozah  (ham-Motsa)  and  Irpeel. 
No  one,  not  even  Schwarz,  has  attempted  to  iden- 


a  The  existence  of  the  second  rests  but  on  slender 
foundation.  It  is  shown  in  the  map  in  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish  au- 


thorities named  above ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
work  of  Col.  Chesney. 

b  Reading  ^  for  V. 
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tify  it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not 
be  a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  Kariin,  the  well- 
known  spring  west  of  .Jerusalem  ?  It  is  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Motsah,  provided  Kitlonith 
be  Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested. 

G. 

REMALI'AH  (^n^bo"!  \whom  Jehovah 
o(}ar7is,  Ges.]  'Po/t6A./a9  in  Kings  and  Isaiah, 
'Po/i€A/o  in  Chr.;  [Vat.  Po/xeAm  (gen.)  in  Is. 
vii.  1 :]  Eonielia).  The  father  of  Pekah,  captain 
of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  mas- 
ter and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv.  25-37,  xvi. 
1,  5;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6;  Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

RE'METH  (npn  [height  ?]'. 'Pffifids;  Alex. 
Vufi/xad'-  Rnmeth).  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  21),  occurring  in  the  list  next  to  En- 
gannim,  the  modern  Jtnxn.  It  is  probably  (though 
not  certainly)  a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameh  is  found  on  the  west  of  the  track  from 
Samaria  to  Jenin,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  former 
and  9  S.  W.  of  the  latter  (Porter,  Handb.  p.  348  «; 
Van  de  Velde,  Map).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolated 
rocky  tell  in  the  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in 
the  hills,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  its  name, 
which  is  probably  a  mere  variation  of  Ramah, 
"  height."  But  it  appears  to  be  too  far  south  to 
be  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  which,  as  far  as 
the  scanty  indications  of  the  record  can  be  made 
out,  can  hardly  have  extended  below  the  southern 
border  of  the  plain  of  P]sdraelon. 

For  Schwarz's  conjecture  that  Rameh  is  Ra- 
MATHAIM-ZOPHIM,  866  that  article  (iii.  2672). 

G. 

REM'MON  (P^"l>  *•  ^-  Rimmon  [pome- 
granatel:  'Epefincl^v:^  Alex.  Pcfi/xud'  Remmon). 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon,  one  of  a  group 
of  four  (.Josh.  xix.  7 ).  It  is  the  same  place  which 
is  elsewhere  accurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Rim- 
mon;  the  inaccuracy  both  in  this  case  and  that  of 
Remmon-methoar  having  no  doubt  arisen  from 
our  translators  inadvertently  following  the  Vulgate, 
which  again  followed  the  I^XX.  G. 

IlEM'MON-METH'OAR(nsh??)n  V*^a7, 
i.  e.  Rimmon  ham-methoar  [pomegranate']  :  'Pe/x- 
fiuvad  MaOapao^d;  Alex.  Pe/xfiuvafx  fjLadapi/x: 
Remmon.,  Amthar).  A  place  which  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).  It  occurs 
between  Eth-Katsin  and  Neah.  Methoar  does  not 
really  form  a  part  of  the  name ;  but  is  the  Pual  of 

"nSn,  to  stretch,  and  should  be  translated  accord- 
ingly (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.)  — "  R.  which 
reaches  to  Neah."  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ges- 
enius,  Thes.  p.  1292  o,  Rodiger,  ib.  1491  a;  Fiirst, 
Handwb.  ii.  512  a,  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  commentator  Rashi,  who  quotes  as 
his  authority  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  text  of 
which  has  however  been  subsequently  altered,  since 
in  its  present  state  it  agrees  with  the  A.  V.  in  not 
translating  the  word.  The  latter  course  is  taken 
by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  as  above,  and  by  the 
Peshito,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Luther.  The 
A.  V.  has  here  further  erroneously  followed  the 


a  The  LXX.  here  combine  the  Ain  and  Rimmon  of 
the  A.  V.  into  one  name,  and  make  up  the  four  cities 
of  this  group  by  inserting  a  ©aA^a,  of  wliich  there  is 
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Vulgate  in  giving  the  first  part  of  the  name 
Remmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  early  traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is 
called  Rumaneh,  and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Sep- 
phoris  (Zunz's  Benjamin,  ii.  433).  If  for  south 
we  read  north,  this  is  m  close  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  110),  and 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Map;  Memoir,  p.  344),  who 
place  Rummaneh  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Plain  of 
Buttauf,  3  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Seffurieh.  It  is 
dijfficult,  however,  to  see  how  this  can  have  been  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the 
Levitical  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appears  in  the 
form  of  Dinmah,  and  again,  in  the  parallel  lists  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V. 
Rimmon).  G. 

REM'PHAN  CP6/i0<£»/,[Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.] 
'Pe^oi/:  Re7npham,  Acts  vii.  43):  and  CHIUN 

(^^"3  :  "Pai(pdv,  'PofKpa,  Comjil.  Am.  v.  26)  have 
been  supposed  to  be  names  of  an  idol  worshipijed 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be 
the  names  of  two  idols.  The  second  occurs  in 
Amos,  in  the  Heb. ;  the  first,  in  a  quotation  of  that 
passage  in  St.  Stephen's  address,  in  the  Acts :  the 
LXX.  of  Amos  has,  however,  the  same  name  as  in 
the  Acts,  though  not  written  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Much  diflnculty  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  corresponding  occurrence  of  two  names  so 
wholly  different  in  sound.  The  most  reasonable 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  name,  and  Remphan  an  Egyptian  equiv- 
alent substituted  by  the  LXX.  The  former,  ren- 
dered Saturn  in  the  Syr.,  was  compared  with  the 

Arab,  and  Pers.  ^^f  •.A.^S,  "  the  planet  Saturn," 

and,  according  to  Kircher,  the  latter  was  found  in 
Coptic  with  the  same  signification ;  but  perhaps  he 
had  no  authority  for  this  excepting  the  supposed 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has, 
however,  shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explana- 
tion. Among  the  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  two,  the  god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced 
REMPU,  and  the  goddess  KEN,  occur  together. 
Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  passages  in  which 
Chiun  and  Remphan  are  mentioned,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  speak,  on  the  evi^nce  of  the  monu- 
ments, of  the  foreign  gods  worshipped  in  Egypt, 
particularly  RENPU  and  KEN,  and  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  IsraeUtes  while  in  that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  mon- 
uments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestus.  The  name  Ptah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifies  "open,"  and 

in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  HnQ,  and  its  cognates, 
"  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  woi'd  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  deformed  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unborn  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  representations  of  divinities  on 


no  trace  in  the  Hebrew,  but  which  is  possibly  the 
Tochen  of  1  Ciir.  iv.  32  —  in  the  LXX.  of  tiiat  passage, 
0OK/ca. 
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the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ftah  occurs  in 
very  old  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  religious  records.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  this  name  is  not  traceable 
in  the  mythology  of  neighboring  nations,  unless 
indeed  it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  HaTaiKoi  or 
naroi'/co/,  whose  images,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  the  figure-heads  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii.  37). 
The  foreign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  later  in 
troduction  are  not  found  throughout  the  religious 
records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  otherwise 
very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  immediately  recognized  to  be  nou-Egyp 
tian.  They  are  RENPU,  and  the  goddesses  KEN 
ANTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  have  foreign  forms;  the  third  and  fourth 
have  Egyptian  forms :  there  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  an  especially  foreign  character  about  the 
former  two. 

KENPU,  pronounced  REMPU(?),«  is  repre 
sented  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and  ap 
parently  the  general  type  of  face  given  on  the  mon- 
uments to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
REBU  or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that 
of  the  Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet, 
which  is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an 
antelope. 

KEN"  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in 
both  hands  corn,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the 
last  particular  tiae  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiy- 
yeh  in  Assyria  may  be  compared  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  212).  From  this  occurrence  of  a  similar  repre- 
sentation, from  her  being  naked  and  carrying  corn, 
and  from  her  being  worshipped  with  KHEM,  we 
may  suppose  that  KEN  corresponded  to  the  Syrian 
goddess,  at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character 
of  Venus.  She  is  also  called  KETESH,  which  is 
the  name  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Hittite  town 
on  the  Orontes.  This  in  the  present  case  is  prob- 
ably a  title,  nt^lp  :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name 
of  a  town  where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her 
as  personifying  it. 

ANATA  appears  to  be  Anaitis,  and  her  foreign 
character  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jointly  worshipped  with  RENPU  and  KEN. 

ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of 
Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
subject  is  a  group  representing  KEN,  having 
KHEM  on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other: 
beneath  is  an  arloration  of  ANAI'A.  On  the  half 
of  another  tablet  KEN  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a 
dedication  to  RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clew  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor  except  in 
one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  worship. 
Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
XVlIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  ASTARTA  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  II.,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  conjecture  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  there 
worshipped,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
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a  In  illustration  Of  this  probable  pronunciation,  we 
may  cite  the  occurrence  in  hieroglyphics  of  RENPA 
or  RANP,  "youth,  young,  to  renew  ;  "  and,  in  Coptic, 

of  the  supposed  cognate     p^JULIU;    pOJULIlJ; 


Tyre,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETII,  and  also  called  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEF],  he  was 
the  sole  god  of  the  foreigners.  SUTEKH  was 
probably  a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified 
with  Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepherds  intro- 
duced the  foreign  gods  is  therefore  partly  confirmed. 
As  to  RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  offer  a  con- 
jecture. They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  form 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation 
to  the  Egyptian  god  of  productiveness,  KHEM. 
Their  similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems 
strong,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe 
from  the  east,  not  of  Phoenicians  or  Oanaanites, 
settled  in  Egypt  during  the  Shepherd-period.  The 
naked  goddess  KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  as 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly 
Shemite  appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  favor 
of  an  Arab  source.  Although  we  have  not  dis- 
covered a  Semitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence 
of  the  names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  inclmes  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early 
mythology  is  extremely  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not 
universal,  practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14;  Ez.  XX.  7,  8,  xxiii.  3),  but  the  indications  are 
perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CHIUN  or  REM- 
PHAN as  worshipped  in  the  desert  shows  that  this 
idolatry  was,  in  part  at  least,  that  of  foreigners,  and 
no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
golden  calf,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Heliopolis, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  "  the 
heifer  Baal"  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  idol.  The  best  parallel  to 
this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann,  and  those 
found  in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of 
which  there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum), 
and  those  represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and 
the  island  of  Ebusus. 

We  can  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Masoretic 
text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads  thus :  "  But  ye  bare  the 
tent  [or  '  tabernacle  'J  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or  'your  god'], 
which  ye  made  for  yourselves."  In  the  LXX.  we 
find  remarkable  differences :  it  reads :  Kal  av^Xa- 
iSere  tV  (rKr]u^u  rod  Mo\6x,  Kal  rh  ^arpov  tov 
deov  vixS>v  'Paicpdu,  rovs  tvttovs  ai/rcav  o&y  iiroii]- 
aare  eavroTs.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the  Masoretic 
text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though  omitting 
Chiun  or  Remphan.  "  Et  portastis  tabernaculum 
Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idolorum  vestrorum, 
sidus  dei  vestri,  quae  fecistis  vobis."  The  passage 
is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
LXX. :  "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch, 
and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which 
ye  made  to  worship  them  "  {Hal  aveXafiere  t))v 


S.  p  jtine^    "  a  year  ;  '•  so  MENNUFR,  Memphis, 

jULCJuiSe,  iJLejUL(!f J;     aiso ,  iieitSe, 

(|>t9,  and  UN-NUFK,   Om<|)i?. 
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CKtiVTiv  rov  MoA^Xj  '""^  ''"^  &<TTpov  Tov  deov 
vfJLUv  "?€fx(pdv,  Tovs  TVTTOvs  ovs  iiroffjaare  irpoa- 
Kvvf'ii'  avToTs)-  A  slii^lit  chaiijjje  in  the  Hebrew 
would  enal)le  us  to  read  Moloch  (Malcam  or  Milcom) 
instead  of  "your  king."  Beyond  this  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
substitution  of  Reniphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and 
if  we  may  conjecturally  emend  it  from  the  latter, 
the  last  clause  would  be,  "  your  images  which  ye 
made  for  yourselves:  "  and  if  we  further  transpose 
Chiun  to  the  place  of  "  your  god  Kemphan,"  in 

the  LXX.,  DD^D  m^D  HM  would  correspond 

to  P^3  DD^nbW  nSID  n«,  but  how  can  we 
account  for  such  a  transposition  as  would  thus  be 
supposed,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in 
the  Hebrew  than  in  a  translation  of  a  difficult  pas- 
sage V  If  we  compare  the  Masoretic  text  and  the 
supposed  original,  we  perceive  that  in  the  former 

DD'^D  v!^  P'^D  corresponds  in  position  to  !321D 
D^'^n^M,  and  it  does  not  seem  an  unwarrantable 
conjecture  that  ^VD  having  been  by  mistake  writ- 
ten  in    the   place  of    ^Dl^    by  some   copyist, 

03*^X37^  was  also  transposed.  It  appears  to  be 
more  reasonable  to  read  "images  which  ye  made," 
than  "  gods  which  ye  made,"  as  the  former  word 
occurs.  Supposing  these  emendations  to  be  prob- 
able, we  may  now  examine  the  meaning  of  the 


The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  to  have  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  (T/cTjj/)/  Upd  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod. 

Sic.  XX.  65;  Lex.  s.  v.  H^SD).  But  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  car- 
ried about  so  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatry,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a 
small  model  of  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The  read- 
ing Moloch  appears  preferable  to  "your  king;" 
but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  as 
worshipped  in  the  desert  stands  quite  alone.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  Moloch  was  a  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  that  this  planet  was  evidently  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  translators  to  be  intended  by 
Chiun  and  Remphan.  The  correspondence  of  Rem- 
phan  or  Raiphan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable, 
and  can,  we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translators 
of  the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being 
thus  acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint  worship  of 
Ken  and  Renpu,  substituted  the  latter  for  the 
former,  as  they  may  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat 
the  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  The  star  of  Rem- 
phan, if  indeed  the  passage  is  to  be  read  so  as  to 
connect  these  words,  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  Remphan  were  a  planetary  god ;  but  the 
evidence  for  this,  especially  as  partly  founded  upon 
an  Arab,  or  Pers.  word  like  Chiun,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  agreement.  lu  hieroglyphics  the  sign  for  a 
star  is  one  of  the  two  composing  the  word  SEB, 
"  to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly  there  used  in  a 
symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic  sense,  indicating 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  was  partly  de- 
rived from  a  system  of  star-worship ;  and  there  are 
representations  on   the  monuments   of  mythical 
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creatures  or  men  adoring  stars  {Ancient  Egyptians, 
pi.  30  A.).  We  have,  however,  no  positive  indica- 
tion of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used  as  an 
idolatrous  object  of  worship.  From  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character 
as  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  false  worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  false 
god.  According  to  the  LXX.  reading  of  the  last 
clause  it  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  were 
actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 
image  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
version  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Masoretic  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  clear  sense.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  that 
the  Israelites  made  the  images  of  the  false  gods, 
though  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
golden  calf:  it  may  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  does 
not  indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idolatry  was 
practiced  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  only  false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
by  them  in  the  desert  should  be  probably  Moloch, 
and  Chiun,  and  Remphan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
were  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt.  From 
this  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  while  the  Israel- 
ites sojourned  in  Egypt  there  was  also  a  great 
stranger-population  in  the  Lower  Country,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  probable  that  then  the  shep- 
herds still  occupied  the  land.  R.  S.  P. 

*  Jablonski  {Pantheon  jEgyptiorum,  Prolego- 
mena, L. )  makes  Remphah  the  equivalent  of  regina 
Cceli,  that  is  Luna,  whose  worship  was  maintained 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  day.  His  attempt,  however, 
to  prove  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  divinity,  in  his 
learned  treatise  Remphah  illustratus,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  tiie  monuments,  the  Asiatic 
type  of  countenance  being  strongly  marked  in  the 
delineations  of  this  god.  He  is  represented  brand- 
ishing a  club.  A  good  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  (Salle  des 
Monuments  Religieux,  Armoire  K),  where  is  col- 
lected in  one  view  a  complete  Egyptian  Pantheon.* 

Movers  {Die  Religion  der  Phonizier)  finds  no 
trace  of  Remphan  among  the  gods  of  Phoenicia. 
He  makes  Moloch  the  Fire-god  of  the  Ammonites, 
whose  worship  was  extended  through  Assyria  and 
Chaldaea  —  the  personification  of  fire  as  the  holy 
and  purifying  element. 

Count  Roug^  considers  Atesh  or  Ketesh  and 
Anta  or  Anata  to  be  different  forms  or  char- 
acters of  the  same  divinity,  an  Asiatic  Venus,  for 
though  she  wears  the  same  head-dress  and  diadem 
as  the  Egyptian  goddess  Hathou,  the  Egyptians 
never  represented  their  own  goddesses  by  an  en- 
tirely nude  figure.  Both  forms  of  this  divinity 
may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  as  above.  As  Anta 
she  appears  as  the  goddess  of  war,  wielding  a 
battle-axe,  and  holding  a  shield  and  lance.  Such 
was  also  the  character  of  Anaitis,  the  war-god- 
dess of  the  Persians  and  old  Assyrians.  '  Accord- 
ing to  Movers,  Astarte  was  a  divinity  of  a  uni- 
versal character,  whose  worship,  tinder  various 
names,  was  world-wide.  J.  P.  T. 

*  REPETITIONS  IN  PRAYER.    It  is 

a  characteristic  of   all   superstitious   devotion    to 
repeat  endlessly  certain  words,  especially  the  names 
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of  the  deities  invoiced,  a  practice  which  our  Lord 
desij^nates  as  ^arroXoyia  and  iroXvXoyia,  and 
severely  condemns  (Matt.  vi.  7). 

When  the  priests  of  Baal  besought  their  God 
for  fire  to  kindle  then:  sacrifice,  they  cried  inces- 
santly for  several  hours,  in  endless  repetition,  0 
Baal  hear  tis,  0  Baal  hear  us,  0  Baal  hear  tis,^ 
etc.  (1  K.  xviii.  26).  When  the  Ephesian  mob' 
was  excited  to  madness  for  the  honor  of  their  god- 
dess, for  two  hours  and  more  they  did  nothing  but 
screech  with  utmost  tension  of  voice.  Great  the 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Great  the  Diana  of  the 
Ephesiam,  Great  the  Diana  of  the  Ejihesians, 
etc.,  with  the  same  endless  rejietition  (Acts  xix.  28, 
39).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  devotions  of  Pagan 
Rome,  the  people  would  cry  out  more  than  five 
hundred  times  without  ceasing,  Audi,  Ccesar, 
Aitdi,  Coisar,  Audi,  Coisar,  etc.  Among  the 
Hindoos  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  Dm,  Om,  is  re- 
peated as  a  prayer  thousands  of  times  uninterrupt- 
edly. So  the  Roman  Catholics  repeat  their  Pater 
Nosters  and  their  Ave  Marias.  These  single 
words,  with  nothing  else,  are  pronounced  over  and 
over  and  over  again ;  and  the  object  of  the  rosary 
is  to  keep  count  of  the  number  of  repetitions. 
For  each  utterance  a  bead  is  dropped,  and  when 
all  the  beads  are  exhausted,  there  have  been  so 
many  prayers. 

This  is  the  practice  which  our  Saviour  con- 
demns. He  condemns  all  needless  words,  whether 
repetitions  or  not.  It  is  folly  to  employ  a  suc- 
cession of  synonymous  terms,  adding  to  the  length 
of  a  prayer  without  increasing  its  iisrvor.  Such  a 
style  of  prayer  rather  shows  a  want  of  fervor;  it 
is  often  the  result  of  thoughtless  aliectation,  some- 
times of  downright  hypocrisy. 

Repetitions  which  really  arise  from  earnestness 
and  agony  of  spirit  are  by  no  means  forbidden. 
We  have  examples  of  such  kind  of  repetition  in 
our  Saviour's  devotions  in  Gethsemane,  and  in  the 
wonderful  prayer  of  Daniel  (ch.  ix.,  especially  ver. 
19).  C.  E.  S. 

REPH'AEL  (^MD"!  [whom  God  heals]: 
'Fa(pa^\'  Eaphael).  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  first- 
born of  Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  gate-keepers 
of  the  Tabernacle,  "  able  men  for  strength  for  the 
service"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

RETHAH  (nSn  [inches]:  'Pacp-f):  Rapha). 
A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

REPHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (HJ?!  [healed  of 
Jehovah']:  'PacpdX'i  Ahx.  Pacpaia:  Rapha'ia).  1. 
The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21.  In  the 
Peshito-Syriac  he  is  made  the  son  of  Jesaiali. 

2.  {'Pacpata.)  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  headed 
the  expedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the 
Amalekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  them  out  (1 
Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  [Vat.  Pacpapa.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola, 
the  son  of  Issachar,  "heads  of  their  father's  house" 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 
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4.  [Sin.  Pa(paiav.]  Son  of  Binea,  and  de- 
scendant of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  ix.  43). 
In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  is  called  Rapha. 

5.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  9).  He  assisted  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  under  Nehemiah. 

REPH'AIM.     [Giants,  vol.  ii.  p.  912.] 

REPH'AIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (PP^ 

□"^SS"]  :  7)  KoiXas  Toi>v  Tirdvcov  [Vat.  Te:-],  and 
[1  Chr.]  ra)V  TiycivTuv;  K.  'Patpdh  [Vat.  -fifi, 
Alex,  -eij/] ;  in  Isaiah  (pdpay^  areped),  2  Sam.  v. 
18,  22,  xxiii.  13 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9 ;  Is.  xvii.  5. 
Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "  the  valley  of  the  giants  "  (77} 
'Pa<j)aii/  and  'EfieK  'Pa(paiv  [Vat.  -et j/,  Alex,  -eifi] ). 
A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
most  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered the  Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruc- 
tion on  them  and  on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
alter,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God  — nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  earth  (Is.  xxviii.  21,  22). 
[Peuazim,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
"hold"«  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  freebooting  life;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness  as 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  since,  in  both 

cases,  the  same  word  (n;j!^!^Z$n,  with  the  def. 
article),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The  story  shows  very  clearly  the  predatory  nature 
of  these  incursions  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  had  come  to 
carry  oflT  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the  valley  was 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5),  just  as  at  Pas-dammim 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 
ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  len- 
tiles  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floors (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  Their  animals  ^  were 
scattered  among  the  ripe  com  receiving  their  load 
of  plunder.  The  "garrison,"  or  the  oflficerc  in 
charge  of  the  expedition,  was  on  the  watch  in  the 
village  of  Bethlehem. 

This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  was  near  Bethlehem;  but  unfortunately 
neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii. 
16,  in  connection  with  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clew  to  its  situa- 
tion, still  less  does  its  connection  with  the  groves 
of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  Sam.  v.  23),  itself 
unknown.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4)  mentions 
it  as  "  the  valley  which  extends  (from  Jerusalem) 
to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.<<  the 
name  has  been  attached  to  the  upland  plain  Mhich 
stretches  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 


a  There  is  no  warrant  for  "  down  to  the  hold  "  in 
A.  V.  Had  it  been  7^,  "  down  "  might  have  been 
added  with  safety. 

6  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  ancient  and  trust- 


worthy Syriac  version  of  the  rare  word  ri'^n  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13),  rendered  in  our  version  "  troop." 

c  Netsib.  The  meaning  is  uncertain  (see  vol.  ii. 
353,  note). 

d  According  to  Tobler  ( Topo^apA/e,  etc.,  ii.  404), 
Cotowycus  is  the  first  who  records  this  identification. 
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road  to  liethlehem  —  the  eLBuk'ah  of  the  modern 
Arabs  (Tobler,  Jemsnlem,  etc.,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  prox- 
imity to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Emtk,  which  appears 
always  to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an 
open  upland  plain  like  that  in  question,"  the  level 
of  which  is  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of 
Mount  Zion  itself.  [Valley.]  Eusebius,  ( Ono- 
masticon,  'facpadu  and  'E/JLCKpatpaelfi)  calls  it  the 
valley  of  the  Philistines  {Koi\as  a\\o(pv\(t)v),  and 
places  it  "  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  adopted  by 
Fiirst  {Handrcb.  ii.  383  b\  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  last  investigations  (3«e  Wandeinmg,  p.  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wiidy  der  Jasin  ( W. 
Mnkhnor,  in  Van  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  northward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15;  A.  V.  "giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  "  mount  of  the  Amalekites  "  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Ophnites, 
etc.,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin  (vol.  i. 
p.  277,  note  b).  G. 

REPH'IDIM  (D'^'75^  :  'VaipiZdv  :  {_Raph- 
idiiri] ).  Ex.  xvii.  1,  8 ;  xix.  2.  The  name  means 
♦Tests"  or  "stays;"  the  place  lies  in  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  The  "  wil- 
derness of  Sin"  was  succeeded  by  Rephidim  accord- 
ing to  these  passages,  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13, 
Dophkah  and  Alush  are  mentioned  as  occurring 
between  the  people's  exit  from  that  wilderness  and 
their  entry  into  the  latter  locality.  There  is  noth- 
ing known  of  these  two  places  which  will  enable  us 
to  fix  the  site  of  Rephidim.  [Alush  ;  Dophkah.] 
I^psius'  view  is  that  INIount  Serbdl  is  the  true 
Horeb,  and  that  Rephidim  is  Wady  Feiran,  the 
well  known  valley,  richer  in  water  and  vegetation 
than  any  other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius'  To7ir 
from  Thebes  to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This 
would  account  for  the  expectation  of  finding  water 
here,  which,  however,  from  some  unexplained  cause 
failed.  In  Ex.  xvii.  6,  "the  rock  in  Horeb"  is 
named  as  the  source  of  the  water  miraculously  sup- 
plied.    On  the  other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex. 


a  On  the  other  hand  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  modem  name  for  this  upland  plain,  Buka'ah, 
should  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  great  inclosed 
valley  of  Lebanon,  which  differs  from  it  as  widely  as 
it  can  differ  from  the  signification  of  Emek.  There  is 
no  connection  between  BUk^ah  and  Baca;  they  are 
essentially  distinct. 

b  On  this  Lepsius  remarks  that  Robinson  would 
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xix.  1,  2,  seems  precise,  as  regards  the  point  tna 
the  journey  from  Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  dis- 
tinct stage.  The  time  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
reached  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  to  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(xix.  1),  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days.  This, 
if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  four  march -stations  Sin, 
Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Rephidim,  and  their  corre- 
sponding stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days'  repose  to  every  day's  march,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4  X  2  -f-  4  =  12,  leaving  two  days 
over  from  the  fourteen.  The  first  grand  object 
being  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  intervening  distance 
may  probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by 
reason  of  women,  etc.  The  name  Horeb  is  by 
Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region,  some  part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim, 
which  he  places  at  Wady  esh- Sheikh  ^  runnuig 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gebel 
Fureia,  opposite  the  northern  face  of  the  modern 
Horeb.  [Sinai.]  It  joins  the  Wady  Feiran. 
The  exact  spot  of  Robinson's  Rephidim  is  a  defile 
in  the  esh-Sheikh  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  {Syria,  etc.,  p.  488)  as  at  about  five  hours' 
distance  from  where  it  issues  from  the  plain  Er~ 
Raheh,  narrowing  between  abrupt  cliffs  of  black- 
ened granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width.  Here  is 
also  the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses  "  (Robinson, 
i.  121).  The  opinion  of  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  pp.  40- 
42),  on  the  contrary,  with  Ritter  (xiv.  740,  741), 
places  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feiran,  where  the  traces 
of  building  and  cultivation  still  attest  the  impor- 
tance of  this  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert. 
It  narrows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  high 
mountains  and  thick  woods,  with  gardens  and  date- 
groves.  Here  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Paran,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St. 
Catherine  by  Justinian.  It  is  the  finest  valley  in 
the  whole  peninsula  (Burckhardt,  Ai^ab.  p.  602;  . 
see  also  Robinson,  i.  117,  118).  Its  fertility  and 
richness  account,  as  Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amal- 
ekites' struggle  to  retain  possession  against  those 
whom  they  viewed  as  intrusive  aggressors.  This 
view  seems  to  meet  the  largest  amount  of  possible 
conditions  for  a  site  of  Sinai.  Lepsius,  too  (see 
above)  dwells  on  the  fact  that  it  was  of  no  use  for 
Moses  to  occupy  any  other  part  of  the  wilderness, 
if  he  could  not  deprive  the  Amalekites  of  the  only 
spot  {Feiran)  which  was  inhabited.  Stanley  (41) 
thinks  the  word  describing  the  ground,  rendered 
the  "hill"  in  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  and  said  adequately 
to  describe  that  on  which  the  church  of  Paran 
stood,  affords  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Feiran 
identity.  H.  H. 

*  Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  be 
urged  with  nmch  force,  that  since  Wady  Feiran 
is  full  twelve  hours'  march  from  Jebel  Musa,  Rephi- 
dim could  not  have  been  in  that  valley  if  the  iden- 
tity of  Sinai  with  this  mountain   is  maintained; 


have  certainly  recognized  the  true  position  of  Rephi- 
dim {i.  e.  at  Wady  Feiran),  had  he  not  passed  by 
Wady  Feiran  with  its  brook,  garden,  and  ruins  —  the 
most  interesting  spot  in  the  peninsula  —  in  order  to 
see  SarbUt  el-Chadem  {ibid.  p.  22).  And  Stanley  ad- 
mits the  objection  of  bringing  the  Israelites  through 
the  most  striking  scenery  in  the  desert,  that  of  Feiran, 
without  any  event  of  importance  to  mark  it. 
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for  Rephidim  was  distant  from  Sinai  but  one  day's 
march  (Ex.  xix.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15),  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Wddy  Fdran  to  Jebd  Musa  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  so  great  a  nudtitude  on 
foot,  in  a  single  march.  Moreover,  the  want  of  water 
spoken  of  in  Ex.  xxii.  1,  2,  seems  to  preclude  the 
Wady  Feiran  as  the  location  of  Rephidim ;  for  the 
AVady  has  an  almost  perennial  supply  of  water, 
whereas  the  deficiency  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
seems  to  have  been  natural  to  the  sterile  and  rocky 
region  into  which  the  people  had  now  come,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  supply  them  from  a  supernatural 
source. 

The  location  of  Rephidim  must  be  determined 
by  that  of  Siiuii;  and  the  author  of  the  above  article, 
in  his  article  on  Sinai,  seems  to  answer  his  own 
arguments  for  placing  Rephidim  in  the  Wady 
Feiran  with  Strbdl  as  the  Sinai,  and  to  accept 
in  the  main  Dr.  Robinson's  identification  of  Sinai 
and  Horeb,  which  requires  that  Rephidim  be  trans- 
ferred to  yVady  es-Sheykh.  The  weight  of  topo- 
graphical evidence  and  of  learned  authority  now 
favors  this  view.  J.  P.  T. 

*  REPROBATE  (DWp2  :  i5<^Ki/ios),irac«pa- 
ble  of  eiuluring  trial,  or  when  tested,  found  un- 
worthy (with  special  reference,  primarily,  to  the 
assay  of  metals,  see  Jer.  vi.  30),  hence,  in  general, 
coii-upi,  worihlos$. 

The  word  is  employed  by  St.  Paul,  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  the  antithetic  parallelism,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  6,  7,  in  the  merely  negative  sense  of  "  un- 
proved," "  unattested,"  with  reference  to  himself 
as  being  left,  supposably,  without  that  prof^f  of  his 
apostleship  whicii  might  be  furnished  by  disciplinary 
chastisements,  inflicted  ujx)n  offenders  through  his 
instrumentality.  The  same  word,  which  is  ordi- 
narily in  the  A.  V.  translated  "  reprobate,"  is  ren- 
dered 1  Cor.  ix.  27,  "  a  castaway, ^^  and  Heb.  vi.  8, 
«  rejected."  D.  S.  T. 

RE'SEN  ("iP;?:  Aao-^;  [Alex.]  Aatre/x:  Jie- 
sen)  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur, 
after  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  to 
have  lain  "  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."  Many 
writers  have  been  incUned  to  identify  it  with  the 
Rhesina  or  Rhesaena  of  the  Byzantine  authors 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5;  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  19; 
Steph.  Byz.  sub  voce  'Peaiva),  and  of  Ptolemy 
{Geograjyh.  v.  18),  which  was  near  the  true  source 
of  the  western  Khabour,  and  which  is  most  prob- 
ably the  modern  Bas-el-ain.  (See  Winer's  Jieal- 
worterbuch,  sub  voce  "Resen.")  There  are  no 
grounds,  however,  for  this  identification,  except  the 
similarity  of  name  (which  similarity  is  perhaps  fal- 

kcious,  since   the  LXX.  evidently  read  "jDI   for 

"JDI),  while  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory 
that  Restena  or  Resina  was  not  in  Assyria  at  all, 
but  in  Western  Mesopotamia,  200  miles  to  the  west 
of  both  the  cities  between  which  it  is  said  to  have 
lain.  A  far  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
Boehart  {Geoyraph.  Sacr.  iv.  23),  who  found 
Resen  in  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iii,  4, 
§  7),  which  is  most  certainly  the  modern  Nimmd. 
Resen,  or  Dasen  —  whichever  may  be  the  true 
form  of  the  word  —  must  assuredly  have  been  in 
this  neighborhood.  As,  however,  the  Nimrud 
ruins  seem  really  to  represent  Calah,  while  those 
opposite  Mosul  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we 
must  look  for  Resen  in  the  ti-act  lying  between  these 
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two  sites.  Assyrian  remains  of  some  considerable 
extent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modern 
village  of  Selomiyeh,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable  conjecture  that  these  represent  the  Resen 
of  Genesis.'  No  doubt  it  maybe  said  that  a  "great 
city,"  such  as  Resen  is  declared  to  have  been  (Gen. 
X.  12),  could  scarcely  have  intervened  between  two 
other  large  cities  which  are  not  twenty  miles  apart ; 
and  the  ruins  at  Selamiych,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  not  very  extensive.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to 
understand  the  phrase  "a  great  city"  relatively 
—  i,  e.  great,  as  cities  went  in  early  times,  or  great, 
considering  its  proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might 
perhaps  conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  {Kileh- 
Sherahat)  was  called  Calah,  and  Nimrud  Resen; 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
northwards  from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the 
name  Calah  was  transferred  to  the  new  capital.  In- 
stances of  such  transfers  of  name  are  not  unfre- 
quent. 

The  later  .Jews  appear  to  have  identified  Resen 
with  the  Kileh-Sheryhat  ruins.  At  least  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain  Resen 

by  Tel-Assar  (lObn  or  IDSTTl),  » the  mound 
of  Asshur."  G.  R. 

*  RESH,  which  means  "head,"  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters  (l).  It  designates  a 
division  of  Ps.  cxix.  and  commences  each  verse  of 
that  division.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  other  al- 
phal>etic    compositions.       [Poetky,    Hkbkew  ; 

VVlUTING.]  H. 

RE'SHEPH  (^ttn :  2apc{*;  Alex.  Poo-ec^: 
Reseph).  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Itephah 
(1  Chr.  vu.  25). 

*  RESURRECTION.  The  Scripture  doc- 
trines of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  future  life  are 
closely  connected;  or,  rather,  as  we  shall  see  in  thfe 
sequel,  are  practically  identical. 

It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the 
notices  and  intimations  of  both,  which  are  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Resurkection  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  passage  which  presents  itself  firet  for  con- 
sideration is  Ex.  iii.  6,  the  address  of  God  to  Mo- 
ses at  the  burnirtg  bush,  saying,  "  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  This  text  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  ap- 
pealed to  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  31,  32;  Mark 
xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37)  in  proof  of  a  resurrection, 
and  in  confutation  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  it. 
Now,  our  Lord  argues  that  since  God  is  not  a  (iod 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  it  is  implied  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  still  living.  That 
they  were  still  living  is  undoubtedly  a  truth  of  fact, 
and  expresses,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  relation  of 
the  Divine  consciousness  (so  to  speak)  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  indicated  in  those  words. 
Moreover,  this  argument  from  those  words  was  in 
accordance  with  the  received  modes  of  Jewish 
thought.  It  silenced  the  Sadducees.  It  probably 
has  a  foundation  and  a  force  in  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language  which  we  cannot  easily  or 
fully  appreciate.  To  us  it  would  seem  inconclu- 
sive as  a  piece  of  mere  reasoning,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  verb  of  existence  ("am")  is 
not  expi^essed  in  the  Hebrew.    But  it  is  not  a  piece 
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of  mere  reasoning.  The  recognition  in  the  Divine 
mind  of  the  then  present  relation  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  living,  is  declared  on  Christ's 
authority ;  and  the  evidence  of  it  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  text  was  sufficient  for  the  minds  to  which 
that  evidence  was  addressed.  A  deeper  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  this  text,  and  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Jehovah  as  the  ever-living  God  and  loving 
Father,  would  probably  make  clear  to  our  own 
minds  more  of  the  inherent  force  of  this  argument 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead. 

2.  The  story  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen. 
V.  22,  24,  manifestly  implies  the  recognition  of  a 
future,  supramundane  life,  as  familiar  to  Moses  and 
the  patriarchs ;  for,  otherwise,  how  should  we  find 
here,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  any 
illustration  of  the  second  great  article  of  faith  in 
God,  namely,  that  "  Heis  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him  "  ? 

3.  The  rapture  of  Elijah,  as  related  in  2  Kings  ii., 
implies  as  certainly  a  recognition  of  the  same  truth. 

4.  The  raising  of  the  child  by  Elijah,  1  K.  xvii. 
21-24,  implies  the  fact,  and  the  then  existing  be- 
lief in  the  fact,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  i.  e.  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.     "  0  Lord,  my  God,"  says  the  prophet,  "I 

pray  Thee,  let  this  child's  soul  (ti753,  nephesh) 
come  into  him  again." 

5.  The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  account  of 
the  raising  of  the  child  by  Elisha,  2  K.  iv.  20, 
32-36. 

6.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  dead  man  resusci- 
tated by  the  contact  of  Elisha's  bones,  2  K.  xiii 
21.  —  And  these  three  last  are  illustrations  also  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

7.  The  popular  belief  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the 
departed  is  manifest  from  the  strong  tendency 
which  existed  among  them  to  resort  to  the  practice 
of  necromancy.  See  the  familiar  story  of  the  witch 
of  Endor,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  See  also  the  solemn  pro- 
hibition of  this  practice,  Deut.  xviii.  9-11 ;  where 

we  have  expressly  D"^in^n"7S  tt7"].T,  dwesh 
el-hammei/nm,  a  seeker  of  a  miraculous  response 
from  the  dead,  —  a  necromancer.  See  also  Lev. 
six.  31  and  xx.  6 ;  where  the  Israelites  are  forbid- 
den to  have  recourse  to  the  m^S,  oboth,  "  such 
as  have  familiar  spirits,"  according  to  the  received 
translation,  but  according  to  Gesenius,  "  sooth- 
sayers who  evoke  the  manes  of  the  dead,  by  the 
power  of  incantations  and  magical  songs,  in  order 
to  give  answers  as  to  future  and  doubtful  things." 
Such  was  the  witch  of  Endor  herself,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7.  These  necromancers  are,  under  this  name,  very 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  O.  T. :  see  Isa.  xix.  3 
and  xxix.  4 ;  Deut.  xviii.  11 ;  2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  6,  &c.  In  Isa.  viii.  19,  this  word  is  used  in 
a  very  significant  connection :  "  And  when  they 
shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have  fa- 
miliar spirits,  the  H^IlW,  and  unto  wizards  that 
peep  and  that  mutter;  should  not  a  people  seek 
unto   their   God?  foi'   the    living   to    the    dead 

(D^'n^rrbSt)?  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony." 

Now,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  pur- 
pose whether  these  necromancers  really  had  inter- 
course with  departed  spirits  or  not,  —  whether  the 
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witch  of  Endor  really  called  up  the  spirit  of  Sam- 
uel or  not ;  they  may  all  have  been  mere  impostors, 
jugglers,  mountebanks;  — it  is  all  the  same  to  us; 
the  practice  of  consulting  them  and  confidhig  in 
them  proves  incontestably  the  popular  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  spirits  they  were  supposed  to  evoke. 

8.  The  same  belief  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
word  Rephaim  (Q'^SQ'^),  sometimes  translated 
"giants,"  and  sometimes  "the  dead,"  but  more 
properly  meaning  Manes,  or,  perhaps,  "  the  dead 
of  long  ago:"  see  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10; 
Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  and  Isa.  xxvi.  14,  19. 
[Giants,  vol.  ii.  p.  912.J 

9.  This  belief  is  shown  also,  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  popular  conceptions  attached  to  Shtol, 

{ViStt?,  or  VSP),  i.  e.  Hades,  the  abode  of  the 
departed.  Our  word  grave,  used  in  a  broad  and 
somewhat  metaphorical  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the 
abode  of  the  dead  in  general,  may  often  be  a  proper 
translation  of  Sheol;  but  it  is  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served that  Sheol  is  never  used  for  an  individual 
grave  or  sepulchre ;  —  a  particular  man's  grave  is 
never  called  his  sheol.  Abraham's  burying-place 
at  Mamre,  or  Jacob's  at  Shechem,  was  never  con- 
founded with  Sheol.  However  Sheol  may  be  asso- 
ciated—  and  that  naturally  enough  —  with  the 
place  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  and  decays, 
the  Hebrews  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  place  where 
the  dead  continued  in  a  state  of  conscious  existence. 
No  matter  though  they  regarded  the  place  as  one 
of  darkness  and  gloom ;  and  no  matter  though  they 
regarded  its  inhabitants  as  shades ;  —  still  they  be- 
lieved that  there  was  such  a  place,  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  still  existed  there:  see  Isa. 
xiv.  9,  10:  "  HeU  (Sheol)  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 
thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  they  speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art 
thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become 
like  unto  us  ?  "  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  poetic  imagery  and  personification;  but 
it  unquestionably  expresses  prevailing  popular  ideas. 
Jacob  goes  down  to  Sheol  to  his  son  mourning, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  Abraham  goes  to  his  J'atherjs  in 
peace.  Gen.  xv.  15.  And  so  in  general,  the  famil- 
iar phrase,  "  being  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  means 
more  than  dying  as  they  had  died,  or  being  placed 
in  the  family  tomb ;  it  means,  joined  to  their  com- 
pany and  society  in  Sheol:  see  Job  iii.  11-19,  and 
xiv.  13;  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  xlix.  14,  15.  For  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  idea,  connected  with  the 
later  conception  of  "  the  bosom  of  Abraham,"  see 
Luke  xvi.  22.     [Hell;  Abraham's  Bosom.] 

10.  There  are  many  indications,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  proper,  of  a 
reunion  of  soul  and  body,  and  a  transition  to  a 
higher  life  than  either  that  of  earth  or  of  Sheol. 

The  vision  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  bones  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.,  though  it  may  be  intended  merely 
to  symbolize  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state, 
yet  shows  that  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  even  after  its  decay  and  corruption,  had 
distinctly  occurred  to  men's  minds  in  the  time  of 
the  prophet,  and  was  regarded  neither  as  absurd, 
nor  as  beyond  the  limits  of  Almighty  power.  It  is 
even  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an- 
other grand  idea,  another  wonderful  fact. 

In  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  the  prophet  says:  "Thy  dead 
men  (Heb.  methim)  shall  live,  together  with  my 
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dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sin^,  ye 
that  dwell  in  tlie  dust:  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead  " 

(D'^SDn).  Ps.  xvi.  8-11:  "My  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope;  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
(^tt?D2)  in  hell  (V"1Stpb);  neither  wilt  thou 
sufter  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  Ps.  xvii. 
15 :  "I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy 
likeness."  Ps.  xxiii.  4:  "  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear 
no  evil."  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24-26:  "Thou  shalt  guide 
me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever." 
Job  xiv.  13-15:  "Oh  that  thou  wouldest  hidejpe 
me  in  the  grave  (Sheol),  that  thou  wouldest  keep 
me  secret  until  thy  wrath  be  past,  that  thou  would- 
est appoint  me  a  set  time  and  remember  me !  If 
a  man  die  shall  he  live  again '?  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come. 
T/iou  shalt  call^  and  I  loill  answer  thee;  thou  shall 
have  a  desire  to  the  icork  of  thy  hands.'^  Job  xix. 
23-27 :  "  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written ! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 

forever!  For  I  know  that  my  Iledeemer  (7S2, 
Goel,  —  who,  Gesenius  says,  is  here  God  himself) 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth ;  and  after  my  skin  let  them  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
It  is  true  many  attempts  have  been  made,  by  vary- 
ing translations  and  special  interpretations,  to  as- 
sign to  this  passage  some  other  reference  than  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  if  this  last  is 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  —  and  of  this  every 
candid  reader  must  judge  for  himself,  —  it  is  just 
as  credible  as  any  other,  for  it  is  only  begging  the 
question  to  allege  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection 
had  not  occurred  at  that  time.  Dan.  xii.  2^  3 : 
"  And  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  Here  it  can 
hardly  with  any  reason  be  doubted  that  a  proper 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  meant. 

11.  This  idea  and  hope  of  a  future  resurrection 
was  yet  more  distinctly  developed  during  the  period 
between  the  close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Christian  era.  See  2  Mace.  vii. 
9,  14,  36 ;  Wisdom,  ii.  1,  23,  and  iii.  1-9. 

12.  If  we  compare  the  definition  of  faith  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  statement  of  the  palpable  truth  that  he  who 
cometh  to  God  "  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,'''' 
with  the  illustrations  given  in  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter, drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  see 
that  it  must  be  implied  in  the  case  of  all  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  Enoch,  that  they  looked  for  a  future 
resurrection  and  everlasting  life.  See  particularly 
vv.  10,  13-16,  19,  26,  35. 

13.  Kemarkable  are  the  predictions  in  Ez.  xxxiv. 
23,  24,  xxxvii.  24,  25 ;  Jer.  xxx.  7 ;  and  Hos.  iii. 
5 ;  —  where,  in  connection  with  a  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  told  of  "my  servant  David  who  shall 
be  their  prince,"  "  David  their  king,  whom  I  will 
raise  up,"  etc.  Also,  the  prediction  in  Mai.  iv.  5: 
"  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,"  etc.,  with 
which  compare  Luke  ix.  7,  8,  19.     It  seems  that 
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Herod,  —  with  most  other  Jews,  probably, — ex- 
pected this  last  prediction  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  literal 
resurrection.  The  question  is.  Shall  we  find  in 
such  prophecies  a  resurrection,  metempsychosis,  or 
metaphor?  Probably  the  last;  see  Matt.  xi.  14; 
Mark  viii.  13 ;  Luke  i.  17 ;  John  i.  21.  Thus  John 
the  Baptist  was  Elias,  and  he  was  not  Elias :  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  not  Elias  literally,  but,  as  the 
angel  said,  he  came  "  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias;  "  and  in  him  the  prophecy  was  properly 
fulfilled,  —  he  was  the  "  Elias  which  was  for  to 
come." 

14.  There  are  in  the  Classical  as  well  as  in  the 
Hebrew  writers,  indications  of  the  recognition  not 
oidy  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  but  of  the  idea  of  a  proper  resurrection ; 
—  showing  that  the  thought  does  not  strike  the 
unsophisticated  human  mind  as  manifestly  absurd. 
See  Horn.  //.  xxi.  54,  and  xxiv.  756  {avaarii- 
(Tovrai)'  See  also  uEschylus,  who  uses  the  same 
word. 

15.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  with  all 
the  distinct  indications  that  the  writers  and  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  looked  for  a  future  life  and 
a  final  resurrection,  they  very  often  indulge  in  ex- 
pressions of  gloomy  despondency,  or  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  it;  so  that  it  is  strictly 
true,  for  Jews  as  well  as  for  Gentiles,  that  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 
For  some  of  those  gloomy  utterances  see  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18,  19;  Job  xiv.  10-13;  xvii.  14-16;  x. 
18-22;  vii.  6-9;  Ps.  xxx.  9;  xxxix.  12,  13;  xlix. 
19,  20;  Ixxxviii.  4-12;  cii.  11,  12,  23-28;  ciii. 
15-17;  civ.  29-31;  cxliv.  3-5;  cxlvi.  4-6;  Eccles. 
iii.  18-22;  ix.  4-6,  10.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  Eccles.  xii.  7,  13,  14 :  "  Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  that  gave  it."  "  For  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 
So  then  the  soul,  or  spirit,  neither  perishes  with 
the  body,  nor  is  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  It  con- 
tinues in  conscious  existence,  a  subject  of  reward 
or  punishment. 

II.  Resurrection  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  There  are  fire  cases  of  the  raising  of  dead 
persons  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

(a. )  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  Luke  viii.  49-55 ; 
(6.)  The  widow's  son  at  Nain,  Luke  vii.  11-15; 
(c.)  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  John  xi.  1-44; 
\d.)  Dorcas,  or  Tabitha",  Acts  xi.  36-42; 
(e.)  Eutychus,  Acts  xx.  9-12. 

2.  Several  other  references  are  made,  in  a  more 
or  less  general  way,  to  the  power  and  the  fact  of 
miraculously  raising  dead  persons :  Matt.  x.  8 
(text  disputed);  xi.  5;  Luke  vii.  22;  John  xii. 
1,  9,  17 ;  Heb.  xi.  19,  35. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  cases  recorded  or 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  like  the  cases  of 
miraculous  resurrections  in  the  Old  Testament, 
were  resurrections  to  a  natural,  mortal  hfe;  yet 
they  imply,  no  less,  continued  existence  after  death ; 
they  prefigure,  or  rather,  they  presuppose  a  final 
resurrection. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  final  general  resurrection 
was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Jews  (the  Phar- 
isees) at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  See 
Matt.  xxii. ;  Mark  xii. ;  Luke  xx.  33-39 ;  John  xi. 
23,  24;  Acts  xxiii.  6-8;  xxiv.  14,  15,  21;  and 
xxvi.  4-8.  If,  then,  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
plainly  and  solemnly  assert  the  same  doctrine,  we 
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are  not  at  liberty  to  give  their  words  a  strained  or 
metaphorical  interj)retation.  We  must  suppose 
them  to  mean  >\hat  they  knew  they  would  be 
understood  to  mean.  This  is  especially  clear  in 
the  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated a  Pharisee. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  also  believed  in  return- 
ing sqririts :  Acts  xii.  13-15 ;  Matt.  xiv.  26 ;  Mark 
vi.  49 ;  Luke  xxiv.  37-39 ;  but  neither  Christ  nor 
his  Apostles  seem  anywhere  to  have  admitted  or 
sanctioned  this  opinion. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  grand  pivot 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Special  characters  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion are:  (1.)  His  body  rose,  which  had  not  seen 
corruption.  (2.)  His  body  rose  to  immortal  life  — 
"to  die  no  more,"  Rom.  vi.  9,  10.  (3.)  His  body 
rose  a  spiritual  body  —  the  same,  and  yet  not  the 
same,  which  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  John  xx. 

19,  20;  Luke  xxiv.  13-32;  Mark  xvi.  12;  1  Cor. 
XV.;  Phil.  iii.  21;  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  22.  (4.)  It  is 
more  consonant  with  the  Scripture  statements  to 
bold  that  his  body  rose  a  spiritual  body,  than  that, 
rising  a  natural,  con'uptible,  mortal  body,  it  was 
either  gradually  or  suddenly  changed  before  or  at 
his  ascension.  (5.)  He  was  the  first  thus  raised  to 
a  spiritual,  immortal  life  in  the  body,  1  Cor.  xv. 

20,  23 ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  rocks 
were  rent  and  thus  the  graves  were  opened  at  hi$ 
crucifixio7i,  yet  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  did  not  arise  and  come  out  of  their  graves 
until  after  his  resurrection.  They,  too,  seem  to 
have  risen,  not  with  natural  bodies  like  Lazarus 
and  others,  but  with  spiritual  bodies ;  for  they  are 
said  to  have  "appeared  unto  many,"  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  lived  again  a  natural  life  among 
men  and  to  have  died  a  second  time.  Neither  were 
their  "appearances"  the  apparitions  of  returning 
spirits;  their  bodies  rose  and  came  out  of  their 
graves  —  not  out  of  "  the  grave,"  out  of  "  Hades,'''' 
or  "  Sheol,'^  but  out  of  "  their  graves."  And,  like 
their  risen  Lord,  they  soon  disappeared  from  the 
scenes  of  earth. 

5.  There  are  several  uses  and  applications,  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  words  avda-raais  and 
eyepffis,  which  seem  to  be  substantially  synony- 
mous, differing  only  in  the  figurative  form  of  the 
common  thought,  and  which  are  alike  translated 
"resurrection."  The  same  is  true  of  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  derived:  (1.)  They  seem  to 
import  immortal  life,  in  general,  in  a  future  world. 
Matt.  xxii.  31,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark 
and  Luke;  1  Cor.  xv.  18,  19.  (2.)  They  signify 
distinctly  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  John  v.  28, 
29;  xi.  23,  24;  1  Cor.  xv.  35-54;  and  all  the 
cases  where  Christ's  resurrection  is  spoken  of,  as 
John  XX.  26-29 ;  Luke  xxiv.  3-7 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  52 ; 
xxviii.  13,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  1  Cor.  xv.  1-23;  and  see 
Luke  xvi.  31.  (3.)  They  refer  to  a  spiritual  and 
moral  resurrection.  Eph.  i.  20,  comp.  ii.  6;  Phil, 
iu.  11  (?);  Col.  iii.  1;  Rom.  vi.  4-14;  &c. 

But  here  is  to  be  noted,  that,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  as  will  be  particu- 
larly seen  in  St.  Paul's  argument  in  1  Cor.  xv., 
the  second  signification  is  always  implied  in  and 
with  the  first,  as  a  condition  or  a  consequence ;  and 
that  the  third  is  merely  metaphorical. 

6.  The  heathen  or  philosophic  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resun-ection.  The  ab- 
stract immortality  of  the  human  soul,  its  immor- 
taUty  independent  of  any  reunion  with  the  body, 
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was  indeed  a  favorite  and  lofty  speculation  of  the 
ancient  heathen  philosophers.  But  they  could 
never  demonstrate  its  necessary  truth  by  reason- 
ing, nor  establish  its  practical  reahty  by  positive 
evidence.  It  remained,  and,  for  all  human  philos- 
ophy could  ever  do,  nmst  have  continued,  merely 
a  beautiful  vision,  a  noble  aspiration,  or,  at  best,  a 
probable  presentiment. 

The  popular  view  of  the  Greek  mind  was  devel- 
oped in  the  ideas  of  Hades,  Elysium,  and  Tarta- 
rus ;  and  to  this  view  may  correspond  also  the  pop- 
ular Hebrew  conception  of  Sheol;  from  which  the 
veil  of  darkness  —  even  for  the  minds  of  inspired 
poets  and  prophets  —  was  not  entirely  removed, 
until  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  shined  in 
upon  it.  The  nearest  approximation  of  heathen 
theories  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, —  a  kind  of  instinctive  groping  towards  it, 
—  lis  found  in  the  wide-spread  philosophical  and 
popular  notion  of  metempsychosis.  The  immor- 
tality which  the  heathen  imagined  and  to  which 
they  aspired,  even  in  Elysium,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sad  and  sony  immortality,  —  an  immor- 
tality to  which  they  would  unhesitatingly  have  pre- 
ferred this  present  life  in  the  flesh,  if  it  could  have 
been  made  permanent  and  raised  above  accident 
and  pain.  But  their  notions  of  metempsychosis 
could  have  afforded  them  at  this  point  but  meagre 
consolation.  Instead  of  Paradise  it  was  only  an 
indefinite  Purgatory. 

But  how  has  the  Gospel  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  ?  By  establishing  as  an  indubi- 
table practical  fact  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  natural  repugnance  to  annihilation,  the 
indefinite  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind,  its  fond  anticipations  of  a  life  to  come,  are 
fully  confirmed  and  satisfied.  Immortality  is  no 
longer  a  dream  or  a  theory,  but  a  practical,  tangi- 
ble fact,  a  fact  both  proved  and  illustrated,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  both  confidently  believed 
and  distinctly  realized. 

In  the  view  of  the  New  Testament,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
always  involve  or  imply  each  other.  If  the  soul 
is  immortal,  the  body  will  be  raised ;  if  the  body 
will  be  raised,  the  soul  is  immortal.  The  first  is 
implied  in  our  Lord's  refutation  of  the  Sadducees; 
the  second  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality  and  resurrection  is  a  con- 
vertible enthymeme. 

And  is  not  this  plain,  common-sense  view  of  the 
Scriptures,  after  all,  nearer  the  most  philosophic 
truth,  than  the  counter  analytical  abstractions? 
All  we  need  care  about,  it  is  sometimes  thought 
and  said,  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Let  that 
be  established,  and  we  have  before  us  all  the  future 
life  that  we  can  desire.  Why  should  we  wish  for 
the  resurrection  of  this  material  incumbrance? 
But,  though  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  somewhat  distinct  from  the  body  —  an 
immaterial,  thinking  substance;  and  though  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  it  is  capable  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  internal  activities,  and  of  spiritual 
inter-communion,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
body;  yet,  inasmuch  as  all  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced, and  all  we  thus  positively  know  of  its  action 
and  development,  has  been  in  connection  with  and 
by  means  of  a  bodily  organization,  —  by  what  sort 
of  philosophy  are  we  to  conclude  that  of  course 
and  of  a  certainty  it  will  have  no  need  of  its  bod- 
ily organization,  either  for.  its  continued  existence 
or  even  for  its  full  action,'  progress,  and  enjoyment 
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in  a  future  state  V  How  do  we  know  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  not,  in  its  very  nature,  so  constituted 
as  to  need  a  botlily  organization  for  the  complete 
play  and  exercise  of  its  powers  in  every  stage  of 
its  existence?  So  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  of  its  Creator  to  pre- 
serve it  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state,  a 
mere  wreck  and  relic  of  itself  and  its  noble  func- 
tions, to  all  eternity  ?  And  so  that,  if  the  soul  is 
to  be  continued  in  immortal  life,  it  certainly  is  to 
be  ultimately  reunited  to  the  body?  Indeed,  it 
would  be  quite  as  philosophical  to  conclude  that 
the  soul  could  not  exist  at  all,  or,  at  least,  could 
not  act,  could  not  even  exercise  its  consciousness, 
without  the  body;  as  to  conclude  that,  without 
the  body,  it  could  continue  in  the  full  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

Both  these  conclusions  are  contradicted  by  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  Ufe.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  soul  is  not  unconscious  while  separated 
from  the  body,  but  is  capable  of  enjoying  the 
blissful  spiritual  presence  and  communion  of  Christ; 
for  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord,  and  to  be  thus  absent,  and  present 
with  Christ,  is  "far  better"  than  to  be  here  at 
home  in  the  body;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  full  fruition,  the  highest  expansion,  the  freest 
activity,  and  the  complete  glorification  of  the  soul, 
are  not  attained  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  evangelical  and 
apostolical  instruction,  and  especially  from  the  foct 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  —  the  re<lemp- 
tion  of  the  body  —  is  constantly  set  forth  as  the 
highest  and  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  hope.  As 
Christians,  therefore,  we  should  not  prefer  the  ab- 
strivct  immortaUty  of  heathen  philosophy,  which, 
sad  and  shadowy  as  it  was,  could  never  be  proved, 
to  the  resurrection-immortality  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  revealed  to  us  on  Divine  authority,  and 
established  by  incontrovertil)le  evidence.  Nor  should 
we  seek  to  complete  the  heathen  idea  by  engrafting 
upon  it  what  we  arbitrarily  choose  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine.  If  any  portion  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
received,  the  whole  is  to  be  received ;  there  is  the 
same  evidence  for  the  whole  that  there  is  for  a 
part;  for,  if  any  part  is  denied,  the  authority  on 
which  the  remainder  rests  is  annulled.  At  all 
events,  our  business  here  is  to  state,  not  so  much 
what  the  true  doctrine  is,  as  what  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine is. 

In  saying,  therefore,  that  if  the  body  be  not 
raised,  there  is  no  Scripture  hope  of  a  future  life 
for  the  soul,  we  do  not  exalt  the  flesh  above  the 
spirit,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body  above  the 
immortility  of  the  soul.  We  only  designate  the 
condition  on  which  alone  the  Scriptures  assure  us 
of  spiritual  immortality,  the  evidence  by  which 
alone  it  is  proved.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  Christ 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  not  by  au- 
thoritatively asserting  the  dogma  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  but  by  his  own  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

That  the  resurrection  on  which  St.  Paul  so 
earnestly  insists  (1  Cor.  xv.)  is  conceived  of  by 
him  as  involving  the  whole  question  of  a  future 
life  must  be  evident  beyond  dispute.  See  particu- 
larly vv.  12-19,  29-32. 

8.  The  New  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality 
is,  then,  its  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  And  its 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  we  are  now  prepared 
to  show  involves  the  following  points :  — 
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(1)  The  resurrection  of  the  body; 

(2)  The  resurrection  of  this  same  body; 

(3)  The  resurrection  in  a  different  body; 

(4)  That,  a  resurrection  yet  future;  and 

(5)  A  i-esuri-ectidn  of  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

(1.)  The  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
That  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  St.  Paul  teaches  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immortality,  we  have  shown  above.  His  doc- 
trine is  supposed  by  some  to  be  too  refined,  as  they 
say,  to  be  consistent  with  a  proper  resurrection  of 
the  body;  and  so  they  would  contradistinguish  St. 
Paul's  view  from  other  and  grosser  views,  whether 
in  the  New  Testament  or  elsewhere.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Paul 
does  not  give  us  any  special  or  peculiarly  Pauline 
view  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
but  only  a  fuller  exposition  and  defense  of  it  than 
the  New  Testament  elsewhere  contains.  The 
Pauline  doctrine  we  accept  as  the  Chi'istian  doc- 
trine. And  that  the  resurrection  of  which  he  si)eaks 
not  only  implies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  is, 
or  necessarily  and  primarily  implies,  a  resurrection 
of  tne  body,'  is  abundantly  evident.  That  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  on  which  his  whole  argu- 
ment is  based,  was  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
would  seem  beyond  dispute.  Otherwise,  if  Christ's 
resurrection  is  to  signify  only  the  immortality 
of  his  soul,  what  means  his  rising  on  the  third 
day  f  Did  his  soul  become  immortal  on  the 
third  day?  Was  his  soul  shut  up  in  Joseph's 
sepulchre  that  it  should  come  forth  thence  ?  Did 
his  soul  have  the  print  of  the  nails  in  its  hands 
and  feet  ?  Did  his  soul  have  flesh  and  bones,  as 
he  was  seen  to  have?  Besides,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  proper  sense  in  the  term  resurrection,  that 
which  has  fallen  must  be  that  which  is  raised. 
The  resurrection,  therefore,  must  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  body.  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  body  that 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  The  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  as  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
exposed  him  to  the  mockery  of  the  Epicureans 
and  Stoioe;  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  f^nly,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
would  have  been  no  theme  of  mockery  to  any 
school  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  immortality  of 
the  soul,  though,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  it 
might  not  be  believed,  was  never  rejected  as  in- 
credible ;  but  St.  Paul's  appeal  is,  "  why  should 
it  seem  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead?  " 

(2. )  Moreover  it  is  the  resurrection  of  this  iden- 
tical body,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  The  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  which  is  the  type  and  first 
fruits  of  ours,  was  manifestly  the  resurrection  of 
his  own  body,  of  that  very  body  which  had  been 
placed  in  Joseph's  sepulchre.  Otherwise,  if  it 
were  merely  the  assumption  of  a  body,  of  some 
body  as  a  fit  covering  and  organ  of  the  soul,  why 
is  it  said  of  his  body  that  it  saw  no  corruption? 
And  what  signifies  his  exhibiting  to  Thomas  his 
hands  and  his  side  as  means  of  his  identification  ? 
When  his  disciples  went  to  the  sepulchre  they 
found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  What  had 
become  of  it  ?  That  was  the  question.  They  felt 
that  question  properly  and  sufficiently  answered 
when  they  found  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

"It  is  sown  in  corruption,"  says  the  Apostle; 
"it  is  raised   in  incorruption."     VVhat  is  raised 
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if  it  be  not  what  is  sown  ?  and  what  is  sown  if  it 
be  not  the  body  ?  "  This  corruptible,"  the  Apos- 
tle plainly  adds,  "  this  corniptible  must  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  im- 
mortality." So  then,  it  is  not  the  incorruptible 
soul  that  shall  put  on  an  incorruptible  body,  nor 
the  immortal  soul  that  shall  put  on  an  immortal 
body;  but  it  is  this  corruptible  and  mortal  body 
which  is  to  put  on  —  i.  e.,  to  assume,  what  it  has 
not  yet  and  in  its  own  nature,  an  incorruptible 
and  immortal  constitution  and  ofganization,  and 
so  be  reunited  to  the  incorruptible  and  immortal 
soul. 

It  was  suo;<;ested'  by  Locke,  and  is  often  repeated 
by  others,  that  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body," 
though  confessed  in  the  creed,  is  nowhere  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  but  only  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  " ;  —  a  statement  which  furnishes  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  proposition 
may  be  verbally  true  and  yet  practically  false. 
And,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  even  ve7'- 
hally  true;  for,  besides  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour's  body,  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  that 
"  many  bodies  of  saints  which  slept  arose  and  came 
out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection  " ;  and,  in 
general,  that  "  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed  and 
fashioned  like  to  his  glorious  body." 

If  the  resurrection  imports  merely  the  assump- 
tion of  a  body,  of  some  body,  and  not  of  tlie  body, 
of  this  identical  body,  then  why  are  the  dead  rep- 
resented as  coming  forth,  coming  forth  from  their 
graves,  coming  forth  from  the  body  sown  as  the 
plant  grows  up  out  of  the  earth  from  the  seed  that 
has  been  deposited  in  it?  What  have  they  more 
to  do  with  their  graves,  or  with  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  ?  The 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed  are  now  with  Christ; 
and  to  what  end  should  they  be  made  to  come 
forth  again  from  their  graves  at  their  resurrection 
upon  his  final  appearing,  —  if  they  are  then  merely 
to  assume  a  body,  some  body,  which  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  body  which  was  laid  in 
the  tomb?  "  We  shall  all  be  changed,"  says  the 
Apostle.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
be  changelings.  He  does  not  say  that  our  bodies 
shall  be  exchanged  for  others,  but  "  we  shall  be 
changed,"  i.  e.,  our  bodies  shall  undergo  a  change, 
a  transformation  whereby  from  natural  they  shall 
become  spiritual  bodies,  so  that  this  very  corrupt- 
ible itself  shall  put  on  incorruption. 

Thus,  though  it  is  this  very  mortal  body,  this 
identical  body,  that  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
it  yet  remains  true  that  "flesh  and  blood,"  as  such 
and  unchanged,  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption." 
"It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spir- 
itual body." 

(3.)  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point, 
that  the  resurrection  of  this  same  body  is  at 
once  a  resurrection  in  a  different  body. 

But  some  will  say,  what  sort  of  body  is  a 
spiritual  body?  Is  not  the  expression  a  contra- 
diction in  terms?  The  answer  is,  that  a  spirit- 
ual body  is  a  body  fitted  by  its  constitution  to 
be  the  eternal  habitation  of  the  pure  and  immor- 
tal spirit.  How  a  body  must  be  constituted  in 
order  to  be  fitted  for  such  a  purpose,  we  do  not 
know  and  cannot  tell.  But  that  for  anything  we 
do  know  or  can  urge  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be 
such  a  body  —  proper  material  body  —  without 
any  contradiction  or  absurdity,  St.  Paul  labors  to 
demonstrate  by  a  multitude  of  illustrations  show- 
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ing  the  vast  diversity  that  exists  among  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  actually  acquainted 
(1  Cor.  XV.  39-44).  Among  all  this  variety  of 
bodies,  therefore,  which  Almighty  power  is  able  to 
constitute,  there  certainly  may  be,  and  the  Apostle 
asserts  that  there  certainly  is,  a  spiritual  body. 

Some,  supposing  that  the  term  spiritual  was  in- 
tended to  describe  the  internal  or  essential  consti- 
tution, rather  than  to  indicate  the  use  and  purpose, 
of  this  resurrection  body,  have  surmised  that  it 
would  consist  of  some  most  refined  and  spiritualized 
kind  of  matter :  and  have  suggested  that  it  might 
be  of  an  aerial,  ethereal,  or  gaseous  nature.  But  all 
such  speculations  transcend  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge,  and  of  our  necessity;  and  ai-e  apt  to 
end  in  something  gross  and  grovelling,  or  subli- 
mated and  meaningless.  The  term  spiinttial,  as 
already  said,  is  here  used  by  the  Apostle  to  indi- 
cate, not  how  the  resurrection  body  is  constituted, 
but  that  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  a  fit  abode  for 
the  spirit  in  an  eternal  and  spiritual  world. 

In  the  contrasted  expression  "  natural  body,"  the 
term  natural  {\pvxiK6s)  means,  hi  the  original,  an- 
imal or  animated,  psychical,  ensouled,  —  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed ;  which  surely  does  not  imply  that 
this  body  is  composed  of  soul  or  of  soul-like  sub- 
stance, but  that  it  is  fitted  to  be  the  abode  and  or- 
gan of  the  animal  or  animating  part  of  man,  of  the 
sensitive  soul.  And  thus  we  can  understand  the 
pertinence  of  the  Apostle's  allusion  to  Genesis,  which 
otherwise  must  seem  —  as  it  probably  does  to  ordi- 
nary readers  —  quite  irrelevant  and  unmeaning. 
Having  laid  down  the  assertion,  "  there  is  a  natu- 
ral body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  he  adds: 
"  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quick- 
ening spirit."  Now  the  word  which  is  translated 
natural  is  directly  derived  from  that  translated 
soul,  and  thus  the  connection  and  the  argument  be- 
come plain  and  obvious ;  as  if  the  Apostle  had  said, 
"  There  is  a  soul-body,  and  there  is  a  spirit-body ; 
and  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made 
a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening 
spirit." 

For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Scriptures  often 
make  a  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit,  as  well 
as  between  soul  and  body.  Man,  according  to  this 
Scripture  philosophy,  is  viewed,  not  as  bipartite 
but  as  tripartite,  not  as  consisting  of  soul  and  body, 
but  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  So  viewed,  the  body 
is  the  material  organization,  the  soul  is  the  animal 
and  sensitive  part,  the  spirit  is  the  rational  and  im- 
mortal, the  divine  and  heavenly  part.  It  is  true 
we  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  accustomed  to  use 
soul  as  synonymous  with  spirit,  —  and  so  the  Scrip- 
tures more  frequently  do,  but  they  recognize  also 
the  distinction  just  pointed  out.  In  Scripture 
phrase,  the  spirit  is  the  highest  part  of  man,  the 
organ  of  the  Divinity  within  him,  that  part  which 
alone  apprehends  divine  things  and  is  susceptible 
of  divine  influences.  Hence  the  Apostle  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned "  — where  the  term  natural  is,  in  the  orig- 
inal, again  ypvxixSs,  2^sychic,  i.  e.  animal,  pertaining 
to  the  soul.  There  are  but  two  other  cases  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  both 
it  is  translated  sensiial:  James  iii.  15,  "  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish";  and  Jude  19,  '■'■  sensual,  having 
not  the  Spirit."  Thus,  therefore,  as  the  natural, 
or   sensual,  or  animal,  or  psychical  body,  or  the 
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soul-body,  is  a  body,  not  constituted  of  soul-sub- 
stance, but  fitted  for  the  use  and  habitation  of 
the  sensitive  soul ;  so  we  conclude  that  the  spirit- 
ual body  is  a  body,  not  constituted  or  composed  of 
spiritual  substance  —  which  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion,—  but  a  tnie  and  proper  body,  a  material 
body,  fitted  for  the  use  and  eternal  habitation  of 
the  immortal  spirit. 

The  thought  is  sometimes  suggested,  in  one  form 
or  another,  tiiat  these  bodies  of  ours  are  vile  and 
worthless,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  raised;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  spiritual  body  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Christianity  does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  to 
abuse,  or  to  hate  the  body,  vile  and  corruptible  as 
it  is.  That  is  a  Manichean  and  heathen  no- 
tion. It  is  true,  our  present  body  may  be  viewed 
both  as  an  organ  and  as  an  incumbrance  of  the 
soul.  So  far  as  it  is  an  organ  it  is  to  l>e  re- 
stored ;  so  far  as  it  is  an  incumbrance  it  is  to  be 
changed.  This  mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality. 
That  which  is  sown  in  corruption  is  to  be  raised  in 
incorruption.  Christ  at  his  appearing  shall  "  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body."  Tliat  the  spiritual  body  is  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  natural  l)ody,  being  as- 
sumed or  clothed  upon  it  as  a  new  and  glorious 
form ;  that  the  one  is  to  have  a  real,  proper,  and 
organic  connection  with  the  other,  growing  out  of 
it  as  it  were;  so  that  each  person  will  have,  at  the 
resurrection,  not  only  an  appropriate  body,  but  his 
own  body,  seems  sufficiently  evident  from  tiie  Ajws- 
tle's  whole  argument  (1  Cor.  xv.),  and  particularly 
from  his  illustration  of  the  various  plants  which 
grow  up  from  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground.  Each 
plant  has  an  organic  connection  with  its  seed,  and 
God  giveth  "  to  every  seed  his  own  body."  It  is 
the  seed  itself  which  is  transformed  into  the  plant 
which  rises  from  it. 

(4.)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  of  this  same 
body,  of  this  same  Ixidy  transformed  into  a  new  and 
spinlual  bwly,  is  an  event  yet  future. 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.  But,"  adds  the  Apostle,  "every 
man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first  fruits,  after- 
wards they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  cominfj.'''  Many 
men  had  died  before  Christ,  men  with  immortal 
souls,  yet  none  had  l)een  raised  from  the  dead  to 
immortal  life  before  Him ;  He  is  the  first  fruits,  the 
first-born,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead.  Nor 
is  it  said  that  any  shall  be  raised  after  Him  until 
his  coming.  Then  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  who 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  changed.  If  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection  were  only  this,  that 
at  the  moment  of  death  each  soul  receives  a  spiritual 
body  fitted  to  its  eternal  state,  why  was  not  Christ 
raised  till  the  third  day  ?  And  why  does  the  Apostle 
represent  the  resurrection  of  which  he  treats  as 
both  future  and  simultaneous  for  "  them  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming  ^^  f  Nor  can  we  suppose  the 
Apostle  here  to  teach  a  merely  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion, a  resurrection  from  sin  to  holiness;  for  if  so, 
why  does  he  say  that  it  shall  take  place  at  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump  ?  And  what  would  become 
of  the  distinction  made  between  the  dead  who  are 
to  be  raised,  and  the  living  who  are  to  be  changed  ? 

(5.)  This  future  resurrection  of  the  body  is  to 
be  a  resurrection  of  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

This  has  partly  appeared  already  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads.     We  have  seen  that  this  is  true  of 
aU  that  are  ChrisVs ;  but  whether,  in  1  Cor.  xv., 
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the  Apostle  teaches  the  final  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  may  be  a  question.  He  does  indeed  say, 
"  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,"  but  whether 
this  means  absolutely  all,  or  only  all  who  are  in 
Christ,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  Apos- 
tle's meaning  here  might  be  thus  paraphrased: 
"  For  as,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Adam, 
who,  by  sin,  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  all  men 
who  are  in  him  by  nature,  being  sinners  and  actu- 
ally sinning,  die:  even  so,  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
nection with  Christ,  who,  by  his  righteousness,  is 
the  restorer  of  life,  shall  all  men  who  are  vitally 
united  to  Him  by  faith,  be  made  alive,  being  raised 
from  the  dead  in  his  glorious  image."  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  those  particular  words, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  all, 
absolutely  all  the  dead  will  be  raised.  St.  Paul 
himself  elsewhere  unequivocally  declares  his  belief 
—  and  declares  it,  too,  as  the  common  belief  not 
only  of  the  Christians,  but  of  the  Jews  (the  Phari- 
sees) of  his  time,  —  that  "  there  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust "  (Acts 
xxiv.  15). 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  will  rise  iu 
the  same  glorious  bodies,  or  be  admitted  to  the 
same  immortal  blessedness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  pretlicted  of  old  that  "some  shall 
awake  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt;  "  —  not  to  annihilrttion  as  an 
everlasting  death  opposed  to  the  everlasting  life, 
but  to  shame  and  everlasllmj  contempt,  which  must 
imply  continued  conscious  existence.  And  our 
Ix)rd  Himself,  having  made  the  declaration :  "  the 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live;  "  —  which  may  refer,  and  probably 
does  chiefly  refer,  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion ;  —  expressly  and  solemnly  adds :  "  Marvel  not 
at  this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  (he  does  not  add, 
and  now  is),  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation  "  (John  v.  25,  28,  29). 

The  future  bodies  of  the  wicketl  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  as  ignominious,  hideous,  and  loath- 
some, as  perfectly  fitted  to  be  instruments  and  in- 
lets of  unending  and  most  exquisite  pain  and  tor- 
ment, as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  glorious 
and  happy.  The  Scripture  doctrine  contains  noth- 
ing positive  on  this  point.  St.  i'aul  having  briefly 
stated  that  "  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,"  even 
if  in  this  he  meant  to  include  the  wicked,  gives  no 
further  account  of  their  resurrection ;  but  goes  on 
immediately  to  speak  of  those  who  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming;  and  thenceforth  confines  his  attention 
exclusively  to  them.  This  was  natural  for  the  Apos- 
tle, who  nevertheless  certainly  believed  in  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  just;  as  it  is  still 
for  Christians,  who  believe  the  same.  The  special 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  a  doctrine 
of  hope  and  joy ;  but  as  such  it  is  a  doctrine  in 
which  those  who  are  not  Christ's  —  who  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  —  have  no  share. 

This  resurrection  is  to  be  one  general  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day. 

That  such  was  the  received  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  is  evident  from  John  xi.  ^'i,  24:  "  Je- 
sus saith  unto  her,  thy  brother  shall  rise  again. 
Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  Our 
Lord  himself  seems  to  recognize  this  doctrine  in 
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his  frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  "  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day,"  John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54.  The 
same  doctrine  is  distinctly  taught  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Thess.  iv.  14-18).  As  to  the  date  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that  it  will 
have  a  reference  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the 
just,  see  the  first  teti  verses  of  the  next  chapter. 
See  also  the  second  epistle ;  particularly  2  Thess. 
i.  7-10.  And  for  the  date,  see  again  2  Thess.  ii. 
1-5.  It  is  evident  that  the  day  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  was,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  in  the  uncertain 
future.  It  one  sense  it  was  always  at  hand,  in  an- 
other sense  it  was  not  at  hand,  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That 
he  did  not  presume  that  he  himself  should  be  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  is  plain 
from  his  solemn  protestation  (1  Cor.  xv.  31)  of  his 
standing  in  such  hourly  jeopardy  that  he  lived  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  death  every  day ;  while, 
in  the  very  same  connection  and  chapter  (1  Cor. 
XV.  52)  he  associates  himself  with  those  who  shall 
be  alive  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trump,  as  he 
had  also  done  at  1  Thess.  iv.  15-17.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  elsewhere  he  expressly  associ- 
ates himself  with  those  who  will  have  departed  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  —  2  Cor.  iv.  14 : 
"  Knowing  that  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you ; "  note  also  the  whole  context  in  this 
and  in  the  following  chapter.  Now  this  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  almost 
immediately  after  the  first.  Nor  does  he  after- 
wards betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  martyr- 
dom (2  Tim.  iv.  6-8).  If  the  Apostle  had  felt 
that  he  had  been  grossly  deluded  and  deceived  in 
regard  to  "that  day,"  and  "his  appearing,"  and 
been  left,  "  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  to  lead  others 
into  the  same  delusion  and  error,  would  he  have 
retained  this  triumphant  confidence  at  the  last,  and 
expressed  it  without  one  word  of  explanation  or 
retractation  of  his  (alleged)  former  delusive  hopes? 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  which 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  one  general 
resurrection  at  the  last  day  (Rev.  xx.).  Here  we 
have  a  "first  resurrection,"  either  of  all  the  saints 
or  of  the  martyrs  only :  and,  after  a  long  interval, 
a  general  resurrection  and  judgment.  How  this 
representation  is  to  be  interpreted  is  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  dispute.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  statements  of  Scripture  on  the 
same  sulyect.  But,  at  farthest,  it  would  separate 
into  only  two  great  portions  or  acts,  that  which  is 
elsewhere  regarded  in  one  point  of  view. 

III.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection NOT  IMPOSSIBLE  OR  INCREDIBLE. 

Before  proceeding  to  defend  this  doctrine  against 
objections,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  distinctly  what 
the  doctrine  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is,  (1)  that 
there  wiU  be  a  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
of  the  bodies  of  all  mankind. 

(2.)  That  the  body  in  which  each  man  will  be 
raised  will  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  he  had 
lived;  but  changed,  transformed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, so  as,  from  a  natural  body,  to  become  a 
spiiitual  body ;  it  will  be  at  once  the  same  and 
different. 

Such  is  the  doctrine ;  but  hoio  far  and  in  what 
respects  the  spiritual  bodies  will  be  the  same  as  the 
natural  bodies  —  besides  that  they  will  have  an 
organic  connection  with  them ;  how  far  they  will 
be  like  them  in  size,  in  form,  in  organization,  in 
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limbs,  in  functions;  whether,  e.  g.,  they  will  have 
the  hair,  beard,  nails,  etc. ;  how  far  they  may  be 
subject  to  the  physical  laws  of  material  things  with 
which  we  are  conversant ;  whether  they  will  have 
the  same  senses  as  the  natural  bodies,  or  more  or 
less;  whetlier  they  will  have  fixed  forms,  or  the 
power  of  assuming  various  forms;  what  will  be 
their  essential  constitution,  or  hoio  they  may  exer- 
cise their  functions  in  relation  either  to  the  spiritual 
or  the  material  world  —  except  that  they  will  be 
real  bodies  ("flesh  and  bones  "),  though  not  cor- 
ruptible bodies  ("flesh  and  blood");  the  doctrine 
neither  affirms  nor  denies.  These  are  all  njatters 
of  mere  speculation.  To  the  question,  "  How  are 
the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  bodies  do  they 
come?"  the  Scriptures  vouchsafe  no  further  an- 
swer than  "spiritual  bodies,"  "hke  Christ's  glori- 
ous body."  His  body  retained  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  the  rent  in  the  side  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, but  it  appeared  also  in  various  forms;  he  ate 
and  drank  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection, 
but  so  did  the  angels  eat  with  Abraham;  that 
body  at  length  rose  above  the  clouds,  disappeared 
from  the  gaze  of  his  disciples,  and  ascended  to  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  it  was  seen  afterwards  by  St. 
Stephen  in  heavenly  glory,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  a 
manifestation  of  overwhelming  splendor.  But  after 
all  no  decision  is  furnished  in  regard  to  those 
speculative  questions ;  and  the  positive  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  left  within  the  limits  already  stated. 

And  now  it  remains  to  show  that  there  is  noth- 
ing impossible  or  incredible  involved  in  this  doc- 
trine. 

(1.)  It  is  objected  that  a  material  organization 
cannot  possibly  be  made  incorruptible  and  immor- 
tal, and  fitted  to  a  spu'itual  state  and  spiritual 
purposes.     But  how  does  the  objector  know  this  ? 

(2.)  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  that  the  identical 
body  should  be  raised,  because  that  body  will  have 
gone  entirely  out  of  existence,  and  in  order  for  a 
resurrection  or  a  restoration  to  take  place,  the  thing 
so  restored  or  raised  must  necessarily  be  in  ex- 
istence. 

This  must  mean  one  of  two  things :  either,  that, 
as  a  definite  body,  in  respect  to  its  form  and 
constitution,  it  has  ceased  to  exist;  or  that,  in 
respect  to  its  very  substance  and  the  material 
which  composed  it,  it  has  been  annihilated. 

The  latter  sense  cannot  be  intended  by  an  ob- 
jector who  recognizes  the  law  of  nature,  that  no 
particle  of  matter  is  ever  lost.  And  according  to 
the  former  sense,  the  objector  would  make  the 
restoration,  reconstruction,  reorganization  of  any 
body,  under  any  circumstances,  and  on  any  hy- 
pothesis, a  sheer  absurdity;  for,  in  order  that  a 
body  may  be  restored,  reconstructed,  reorganized, 
he  expressly  makes  it  necessary  that  it  should 
already  exist,  actually  constructed  and  organized. 
Is  this  self-evident  ?  or,  perhaps  the  position  of  the 
objector  comes  to  this:  if  a  house,  e.  g.,  has  fallen 
to  ruin,  and  you  restore  it  as  it  was  before,  it  is  not 
the  same  house;  but  if  you  restore  it  when  it  is 
not  dilapidated,  or  reconstruct  it  without  taking  it 
to  pieces  —  however  great  the  changes  you  may 
make  —  it  will  be  the  same  house.  But  does  re- 
storing mean  merely  repairing?  And  do  recon- 
structing and  reorganizing  mean  merely  changing 
the  existing  structure  and  organization?  If  so, 
these  words,  as  well  as  the  word  "resurrection,"  are 
commonly  used  in  an  abusive  sense,  or  rather  with 
no  sense  at  all. 

(3.)  But  it  is  thought  that,  even  though  the 
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body  n)ight  be  restored  if  it  were  simply  resolved 
into  dust,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  resolved  into 
elementary  principles,  into  oxygen  and  other  gases, 
which  become  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  mass 
of  gases  of  the  same  kind,  or  combined  variously 
with  gases  of  different  kinds,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  same  portions  of  these  gases  should  1)6  segre- 
gated and  brought  together  into  the  same  body 
again. 

This  will  require  careful  consideration.  We  take 
for  granted  that  the  "elementary  principles  "  into 
which  the  body  is  said  to  l)e  resohed  are  matter, 
true  and  proper  niStter.  This  they  certainly  are 
unless  our  metaphysical  analysis  is  prosecuted  be- 
yond all  our  chemical  tests.  At  all  events,  they 
are  either  matter  or  not  matter.  If  they  are  not 
matter,  then  masses  of  niatter  have  been  aimi- 
hilated.  If  they  are  true  and  proper  matter,  then, 
like  all  matter,  they  are,  or  consist  of,  material 
particles.  And  the  definite,  identical,  material 
particles  of  a  cubic  incii  of  oxygen  are  no  more 
annihilated  or  absolutely  lost  or  confoundetl  by 
being  mixed  with  another  cubic  inch,  or  with  ten 
thousand  cubic  feet,  of  oxygen  gas,  than  are  the 
definite  identical  particles  of  a  cubic  inch  of  ilust 
by  being  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  homogeneous 
dust.  It  is  certainly  assuming  more  than  is  seif- 
evident  to  say  that  omniscience  cannot  identify 
them  and  trace  them  through  their  new  combina- 
tions, and  that  omnipotence  cannot  segregate  them 
and  restore  them  to  tlieir  former  connections.  It 
is  not  here  contendetl  that  this  could  be  done  by 
any  human  power  or  merely  natural  process,  but  it 
is  insisted  that  the  thing  involves  no  contradiction, 
and  therefore  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  The 
case  just  stated  involves  precisely  the  pinching 
point  of  the  objection,  if  it  pinches  anywhere.  For, 
as  to  saying  that  one  simple  substance  loses  its 
identity  by  entering  into  coin/Msition  with  another 
simple  substance,  that  is  plainly  false  even  on  nat- 
ural principles.     Let  us  try  a  few  instances. 

If  a  cert;iiii  number  of  grains  of  pure  cop{)er  be 
combined  with  their  definite  projwrtion  of  oxygen, 
and  this  oxyde  of  copj)er  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
we  shall  have  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  may 
exist  in  a  perfectly  liquid  form.  Hut  by  decom- 
posing this  nitrate  of  copper  the  pure  copper  may 
be  reproduced  —  the  very  same  copper  and  no  other 
—  the  identical  copper  with  which  the  process  was 
begun.  Now  copper  is  as  truly  an  "elementary 
principle  "  as  oxygen  gas. 

But  gases  themselves  may  be  recovered  from  their 
combinations  as  well  as  metals.  Let  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  combined  in  due  pro- 
portion for  forming  water.  Let  the  water  be  de- 
composed by  means  of  a  quantity  of  potassium, 
and  the  hydrogen  will  be  liberated,  the  very  same 
hydrogen  as  at  first;  and  the  potash  being  after- 
ward? decomjx)sed,  the  original,  identical  oxygen 
may  also  be  recovered.  If,  in  these  processes,  some 
portion  of  the  original,  simple  substances  should 
escape  from  us,  it  would  only  show  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  manipulations,  but  would  not  in  the 
sUghtest  degree  affect  the  applicability  and  force  of 
the  argument  for  the  present  purposes.  That  is  a 
mere  business  of  degrees.  No  principle  is  in- 
volved in  the  recovery  of  the  whole,  which  is  not 
involved  in  the  recovery  of  a  part.  If,  then,  with 
our  limited,  practical  powers,  we  can  recover  a  part, 
surely  it  cannot  be  said  to  transcend  the  powers  of 
omnijxitence  to  reco\er  the  whole. 

So  much  for  the  cases  of  inorganic  combina- 
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tions.     Now  take  cases  which  involve  the  organic 
influence  of  the  principle  of  life. 

Let  a  quantity  of  calcium  and  a  quantity  of 
phosphorus  be  respectively  combined  with  a  due 
proportion  of  oxygen;  let  the  lime  be  combined 
with  the  phosphoric  acid;  and  let  this  phosphate 
be  mixed  with  a  soil  (or,  certain  ingredients  of  a 
soil)  which  did  not  before  contain  a  particle  of 
calcium  or  phosphorus.  I^t  some  grains  of  wheat 
be  planted  in  that  soil;  and,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
product,  we  may  obtain,  in  its  original  simple  form, 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  identical  calcium  and 
phosphorus  with  which  we  began,  mingled,  per- 
haps, in  this  case,  with  a  small  proportion  of  each 
of  those  substances  derived  I'rom  the  seed. 

One  case  more:  A  takes  certiiin  crystals  of 
arsenic,  and,  having  pulverized  them  and  combined 
the  metal  with  tlie  proj)er  proportion  of  oxygen, 
mingles  the  [Xiison  with  li's  food,  who  swallows  it 
and  dies.  Some  time  after,  by  an  analysis  of  tlie 
contents  and  coatings  of  IVs  stomach,  the  arsenic 
is  recovered  and  recrystallized.  It  either  is  or  is 
not  the  identical  arsenic  which  A  gave.  If  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  it  is  not 
the  same,  then  the  evidence  that  A  is  guilty  of  the 
alleged  act  of  poisoning  li,  is  not  at  all  increased 
by  the  detection  of  this  arsenic  in  IJ's  stomach,  for 
it  is  not  the  arsenic  which  A  is  alleged  to  have 
administered,  but  some  other. 

If  it  be  siiid  that  the  arsenic  as  a  mass  is  indeed 
the  same,  but  that  the  individual  crystals  are  not 
"  identical "  with  those  originally  pulverized,  the 
answer  is,  that  thus  the  si>ecific  pouit  now  in  ques- 
tion is  yielded,  namely,  that  the  alleged  impossi- 
bility of  the  resurrection  of  the  "identical"  body 
cannot  arise  in  any  degree  from  the  fact  that  the 
simple  elements,  into  which  it  has  been  resolved, 
enter  into  neio  combinations.  The  whole  difficulty 
is  carried  hack  to  the  point  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  it,  namely,  the  fact  that  these 
simple  elements  become  mingled  with  other  quan- 
tities of  homogeneous  elements.  We  admit,  in 
the  case  supposed,  a  very  high  degree  of  improba- 
bility that  the  reprotlucetl  crystals  of  areenic  are, 
each  of  them,  identical,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
some  one  of  the  original  crystals.  I  Jut  can  any 
one  pi"o\e  tljat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  certainly 
are  not  identical;  still  more,  can  he  prove  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  and  self-contradictory  that 
they  should  be  ?  As  to  the  sup[)osition  of  mechan- 
ical marks  or  defects,  they  could  not  indeed  be  re- 
produced by  crystallization ;  but  the  identity  being 
in  other  respects  restored,  they  could  easily  be 
reproduced,  or  very  nearly  approximated,  by  me- 
chanical means. 

We  plant  ourselves  at  one  of  those  original 
crystals.  It  consists  of  certain  individual  and 
identical,  though  homogeneous,  particles,  arranged 
according  to  a  certain  law  in  certain  definite  rela- 
tive positions.  It  is  dissolved;  and  its  particles 
are  mingled  with  other  homogeneous  particles. 
Now  the  question  is,  can  it  be  rationally  conceived 
that  those  original  particles  should  be  segregated 
from  their  present  mixture,  and  restored,  each  and 
all,  to  their  original  relative  positions,  and  the 
whole  to  its  original  form  ?  AVe  freely  admit  that 
such  a  result  cannot  be  secured  by  any  skill  of 
man ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  result  cannot  be  proved  to  tran- 
scend the  power  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God, 
who  can  identify  every  particle  of  matter  which  he 
has  created,  and  control  its  movements  from  begin- 
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iiing  to  end  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own 
will.  We  not  only  assert  that  such  a  result  can 
be  conceived  to  be  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of 
mintadous  power,  but  we  assert  that  its  actual 
accomplishment  would  not  violate  any  known  pos- 
itive laws  of  nature,  but  would  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  them  all;  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
possible  contingencies  under  those  laws.  But  the 
most  scientific  men  will  confess  that  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  recognized  laws  of  nature,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  higher  laws  harmo- 
nizing both  the  rule  and  the  exception ;  laws  which 
may  transcend  the  scope  of  their  loftiest  general- 
izations. 

If,  finally,  it  be  insisted  that,  after  all,  the  crys- 
tal so  reproduced,  i.  e.  with  all  its  original  parti- 
cles in  all  their  original  relations,  is  not  "  identical " 
with  the  original  crystal;  then  the  word  "identi- 
cal" must  be  used  in  a  sort  of  hyper-metaphysical 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to  material,  vis- 
ible things  at  all.  For,  according  to  such  a  view, 
supposing  an  ultimate  particle  of  water  to  consist 
of  a  particle  of  oxygen  united  to  a  particle  of  hy- 
drogen (and  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved),  it 
Avould  follow  that,  if  this  particle  of  water  be 
decomposed  into  the  two  gaseous  particles,  the  re- 
union of  these  same  gaseous  particles  would  not 
reproduce  the  "identical,"  original  particle  of 
water,  but  a  diflferent  one.  And  a  JbrtioiH  it 
would  follow  that  an  ounce  of  water  being  decom- 
posed and  the  same  elements  reunited,  or  being 
converted  into  steam,  and  tlmt  steam  condensed, 
or  even  being  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
or  merely  shaken  in  the  same  vessel,  the  water 
which  would  result  and  remain  would  not  be 
"identical"  with  the  original  water,  but  somewhat 
different.  Hence  it  would  follow  that,  as  all  visi- 
ble material  things  are  in  a  constant  flux,  the  idea 
of  identity  would  be  absolutely  inapplicable  to  any- 
thing in  the  physical  universe,  except,  perhaps,  to 
the  elementary  and  unchangeable  constituent  par- 
ticles. Nay  more,  it  would  follow  that  all  such 
words  as  reproduction,  reorganization,  restoration, 
and  even  reminiscence  itself,  not  to  speak  of  "  res- 
urrection," involve  a  logical  absurdity;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  very  terms  "identical  with"  are 
nonsensical;  for,  inasmuch  as,  in  every, proposition 
which  conveys  any  meaning,  the  predicate  must  be 
conceived,  in  some  respect,  diverse  from  the  sub- 
ject, to  assert  that  the  one  is  "  identical  with  "  the 
other  is  a  downright  and  palpable  self-contradiction. 

(4.)  The  general  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
all  mankind  is  sometimes  said  to  be  impossible,  for 
want  of  material  wherewith  to  reconstruct  them. 
It  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  after  a  few  gen- 
erations more  shall  have  passed  away,  there  will 
not  be  matter  enough  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  to  reconstruct  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

To  this  it  is  suflacient  to  say  that,  even  if  such 
a  reconstruction  as  the  objector  presumes  were  ne- 
cessary—  which  it  is  not  —  there  is  more  than 
weight  and  mass  enough  of  matter  in  the  atmos 
phere  which  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  or  of  the  States  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  (as  will  be  found  upon  a 
rigid  mathematical  computation,  allowing  the  pres- 
sure upon  each  square  foot  to  be  2,000  lbs.,  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  bodies  to  be  75  lbs.  each), 
than  would  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  all  the  bod- 
ies of  mankind  which  should  have  existed  upon 
the  earth  more  than  2,000,000  of  years  from  this 
time;  —  and  that,  supposing  three  generations  in 
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a  century  all  the  way  from  Adam  onwards,  and  a 
continuous  i)opulation  of  1,400,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants. 

(5.)  It  is  objected  that  the  same  particles  may 
have  constituted  a  part  of  several  successive  human 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  their  dissolution;  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  each  of  these  bodies 
should  be  raised  identical  with  that  which  was  dis- 
solved. This  brings  the  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  identical  body  nearer  to  an  apparent  contra- 
diction than  any  other  form  of  objection  that  we 
know  of. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  answering  this 
objection,  {a.)  However  likely  the  alleged  fact 
may  be,  unless  its  absolute  certainty  can  be  de- 
monstrated, there  is  room  left  for  the  possibility 
of  the  contrary.  How  can  we  know  but  that  God 
so  watches  over  the  dust  of  every  human  body, 
and  so  guides  it  in  all  its  transmigrations  that  it 
shall  never  be  found  to  constitute  a  part  of  any 
other  human  body  lohen  that  body  dies?  Thus 
the  objection  is  answered  by  demanding  proof  of 
the  alleged  fact  on  which  it  is  based,  (b.)  As  our 
bodies  are  constantly  undergoing  change  while  we 
live  without  being  thereby  destroyed  or  losing  their 
identity,  so  the  "identical"  body  being  raised,  it 
may  undergo  an  instantaneous  change  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent.  It  may,  therefore,  be  instantly  di- 
vested of  any  particles  which  may  be  required  for 
the  reconstruction  of  another  body;  and  this  last 
being  reconstructed,  any  needed  particles  may  be 
transferred  to  a  third;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent. 
We  have  only  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  bod- 
ies of  mankind  shall  be  raised  successively,  in  the 
order  of  their  dissolution  (at  intervals  however 
small,  infinitely  small  if  you  please,  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  practical  simultaneousness);  and  though 
a  certain  particle  should  have  been  common  to 
every  one,  having  passed  through  the  whole  series 
in  six  or  eight  thousand,  or  million,  of  years,  yet 
it  may  be  caused  to  circulate  through  the  whole 
number  again,  as  they  may  be  successively  raised, 
in  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  least  assign- 
able instant  of  time;  for  no  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  possible  rapidity  of  motion.  Thus  the  objec- 
tion is  answered,  admitting  the  allegation  on  which 
it  is  based. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  violent  supposi- 
tions. We  may  admit  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  four  things  to  say  with  that  admission. 
(a.)  Neither  of  those  suppositions  is,  like  the  cre- 
ation of  matter  from  nothing,  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable to  our  minds,  (b.)  If  the  objection  alleged 
merely  a  high  degree  of  apparent  improbability 
instead  of  an  absolute  impossibility,  we  should  not 
urge  such  suppositions  in  reply  to  it.  (c.)  Those 
suppositions  are  made  in  answer  to  the  objection 
taken  on  its  own  principles,  and  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  what  may  be  the  actual  doctrine  of  Sciip- 
ture  on  this  question,  {d.)  However  violent  the 
suppositions  suggested  may  be,  they  will  answer 
their  present  purpose  of  refutation,  and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
them. 

(6.)  The  objector  has  all  along  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  resuiTection  of  this  iden- 
tical body  necessarily  involves,  (1)  that  the  body 
raised  must  be  identical  with  the  body  as  it  existed 
and  was  constituted  at  the  moment  of  death  ;  and 
(2)  that,  in  order  to  be  thus  identical,  it  must  con- 
sist of  the  very  same  particles  inclusively  and  ex 
clusively,  arranged  in  the  very  same  positions,  cora> 
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binations,  and  relationships.  We  have  above 
undertaken  to  refute  the  objections,  even  on  the 
adniis<.ion  of  both  those  assumptions;  but  now  we 
deny  them  both.  And  we  assert  that  in  order  to 
a  resurrection  of  the  body — of  this  identical  body, 
in  a  true,  proper,  scriptural,  and  "human"  sense, — 
it  is  neither  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
body  raised  should  be  identical  with  the  precise 
body  which  expired  the  last  breath ;  nor,  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  should  be  identical  with  any 
body  whatever,  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  that  de- 
manded. 

The  first  point  can  be  settled  at  once.  Here  is 
a  man  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  in  perfect  health 
and  soundness  of  body  and  mind.  Before  he  dies, 
he  may  lose  his  arras  or  his  legs;  he  may  become 
blind  and  deaf,  or  a  maniac ;  he  may  die  in  utter 
decrepitude.  Now,  if,  at  the  last  day,  the  body 
£;iven  him  should  be  identical  with  his  present 
body  instead  of  being  identical  with  that  mutilated 
or  decrepit  frame  with  which  he  will  have  died, 
would  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no 
resurrection  of  his  own  proper  body  ?  Would  it  be 
a  "  new  creation  "  instead  of  a  resurrection,  sim- 
ply because  the  raised  body  would  not  be  identi- 
cal with  the  body  precisely  as  it  existed  and  was 
constituted  at  the  moment  of  death?  Does  a 
man's  body  never  become  his  oiim  until  he  dies  — 
until  he  loses  possession  of  it  ?  What  becomes, 
then,  of  all  the  horror  so  often  expressed  at  the 
imagined  reappearance  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  the  withered,  the  crippled,  the  maniac,  the 
savage  V  Why  not  insist  also  upon  the  resuscitation 
of  the  fevers  and  ague  fits,  the  cancers  and  lepro- 
sies, the  gouts  and  rheumatisms,  and  all  the  mortal 
diseases  and  ills  the  flesh  was  heir  to  at  the  moment 
of  death?  In  short,  why  not  maintain  that,  if 
the  body  is  raised  at  all,  it  must  be,  when  raised,  in 
the  very  actof  dyimj  again'?  for  the  internal  states 
are  as  essential  to  identity  as  the  external  features ! 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  point,  namely,  that, 
in  order  to  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  body,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  body  raised  should.be  iden- 
tical with  any  former  body  whatever,  in  such  a 
sense  as  that  it  must  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
elementary  particles,  neither  more  or  less,  arranged 
in  precisely  the  same  positions,  combinations,  and 
relationships. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  not  only  does 
a  great  change  take  place  in  our  bodies  between  the 
periods  of  infancy  and  old  age,  but,  while  we  live, 
they  are  constantly  in  a  process  of  change,  so  that 
the  body  which  we  have  at  one  moment  is  not 
perfectly  "identical"  with  that  which  we  had  at 
any  preceding  moment;  and  some  physiologists 
have  estimated  that  every  particle  of  our  material 
fi*ame  is  changed  in  the  course  of  about  seven  years. 
From  this  fact  it  follows  that  no  person  ever  wakes 
with  that  identical  body  with  which  he  went  to 
sleep,  yet  the  waking  man  does  not  fail  to  i*ecog- 
nize  himself.  But  according  to  this  strict  notion 
of  identity,  as  often  as  the  body  sleeps,  it  sleeps  an 
eternal  sleep,  and  the  body  with  which  a  man  wakes 
is  always  a  "  new  creation,"  for  the  body  which 
wakes  is  never  "identical"  with  that  which  was 
lulled  to  slumber!  Surely  such  absurdities  will 
not  be  maintained.  We  will  suppose,  therefore,  the 
body  which  rises  to  differ  from  the  body  which 
lived  before  only  to  the  same  extent  as  the  body 
which  wakes  differs  from  the  body  which  fell  asleep ; 
would  there  then  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  in 
any  proper  sense?     If  so  then  our  proposition  is 
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estabUshed  and  the  opposite  assumption  is  over- 
thrown. And,  besides,  a  principle  is  thus  gained 
which  reaches  much  farther  than  is  barely  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  that  assumption ;  for,  if  a  slight 
difference  is  consistent  with  such  a  practical  and 
substantial  identity  as  is  required  for  a  proper  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  will  any  one  tell  us  pre- 
cisely the  limit  of  this  difference ;  except  that  there 
must  be  some  organic  or  real  historical  connection, 
something  continuously  in  common,  between  the 
body  which  is  raised  and  that  which  lived  before? 
And  so  much  we  shall  certainly  maintain. 

Let  us  here  amuse  ourselves  a  moment  in  con- 
structing an  hypothesis. 

A  distinguished  physiologist,  Johannes  Miiller, 
has  given  a  well-known  theory  of  the  "  vital  prin- 
ciple." "  Life  is  a  principle,"  says  he,  "  or  impon- 
derable matter,  which  is  in  action,  in  the  substance 
of  the  germ,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
matter  of  this  germ,  and  imparts  to  organic  com- 
binations properties  which  cease  at  death."  Now 
the  principle  of  animal  life  in  man  is  presumed  to 
be  distinct  from  the  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit. 
On  these  premises,  let  us  suppose  that,  in  the 
economy  of  human  nature  it  is  so  ordered  that, 
when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  the  vital  principle 
is  neither  lost  and  annihilated  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  able  to  keep  up  the  functions  of 
the  animal  system,  but  lies  dormant  in  con- 
nection with  so  much  of  the  present,  natural 
body  as  constituted  the  seminal  principle  or  es- 
sential germ  of  that  body,  and  is  to  serve  as  a 
germ  for  the  future,  spiritual  body;  and  this  por- 
tion may  be  truly  body,  material  substance,  and 
yet  elude  all  possible  chemical  tests  and  sensible 
observation,  all  actual,  physical  dissolution,  and  all 
appropriation  to  any  other  human  body.  On  the 
reunion  of  the  spirit  at  the  appointed  hour  with 
this  dormant  vital  principle  and  its  bodily  germ,  we 
may  suppose  an  instantaneous  development  of  the 
spiritual  body  in  whatever  glorious  form  shall  seem 
good  to  infinite  wisdom.  Such  a  body,  so  produced, 
would  involve  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  present 
body.  The  new  body  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  a  proper  development  from  it.  The  germi- 
nal essence  is  the  same,  the  vital  or  animal  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  the  conscious  spirit  is  the  same. 
The  organic  connection  between  the  two  is  as  real 
as  that  between  any  man's  present  body  and  the 
seminal  principle  from  which  it  was  first  developed 
in  the  womb ;  as  that  between  the  blade  of  wheat 
and  the  bare  grain  from  which  it  grew. 

We  throw  out  the  above  not  as  a  doctrine,  not 
as  a  theory  of  the  resurrection,  but  as  a  mere  casual 
hypothesis  —  one  among  many  possible  hypotheses. 
The  part  assigned  in  it  to  the  "  vital  principle" 
may  be  omitted,  if  any  so  prefer.  And  if  the  hy- 
pothesis as  a  whole  is  found  not  to  be  consistent 
with  a  proper  resurrection  oj'  the  body,  it  is  by  all 
means  to  be  rejected. 

(7.)  It  is  thought  quite  improbable  that  the 
same  bodies  will  rise  with  all  their  present  parts, 
members,  organs,  and  appurtenances,  not  to  say  their 
peculiar  abnormal  developments  and  defects. 

We  have  already  said,  the  Christian  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  contains  nothing  definite  on  these 
points.  We  have  shown  that  such  a  resurrection, 
in  all  its  details,  is  not  absolutely  impossible;  but 
we  have  shown  that  such  a  resurrection  is  not 
necessary  to  the  proper  idea  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  We  have  shown  that  the  body  raised 
would  be  the  same  an  the  present  body,  if  it  pos- 
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■essed  the  same  matter  and  form  as  the  present  body 
possesses  at  any  petnod  tvhatever  of  its  age.  We 
now  add  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
does  not  rwiuire  that  the  body  raised  should  have 
all  the  matter  or  the  precise  form  of  the  present 
body  as  it  actually  existed  here  at  any  period  of  life. 
It  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
same  body,  if  all  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead  should  be 
raised  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  youth  or  early 
manhood;  the  infant  being  instantaneously  de- 
veloped to  su/:h  a  stature,  the  aged  restored  to  it, 
and  all  deformities  and  defects  forthwith  removed. 
And  as  to  organs  and  membei-s ;  doubtless  whatever 
characteristics  of  our  present  bodies  will  contribute 
to  the  glory  and  beauty  and  purposes  of  the  future 
body  of  the  Christian  will  be  retained  in  it;  and 
whatever  characteristics  would  mar  that  glory  or 
beauty  or  fruition,  or  interfere  with  those  purposes, 
will  be  changed.  It  may  be  that  the  prints  of  the 
wounds  in  our  Saviour's  hands  and  feet,  or  some- 
thing significantly  corresponding  to  them,  may  re- 
main forever  in  his  glorified  body,  as  visible  me- 
mentoes of  his  dying  love,  as  marks  of  honor  and 
grace  to  excite  all  the  redeemed  and  the  holy  to  still 
higher  strains  of  love  and  adoration  and  praise. 
Since  we  are  to  be  comforted  for  our  departed 
friends  by  the  assurance  that  "  them  that  sleep  in 
Jesus  God  will  bring  with  Him,"  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  we  shall  recognize  in  the  future  life 
those  whom  we  have  loved  in  this ;  but  to  this  end 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  spiritual  body  should 
retain  all  or  any  of  the  hneaments  of  the  present 
body.  The  beautiful  plant  that  rises  from  the 
grain  that  has  been  sown  and  has  died,  diflfers 
widely  in  all  its  exterrml  form  and  aspect  from  the 
seed,  yet  by  it  we  can  as  certainly  distinguish  its 
kind  as  by  the  seed  itseE  And  this  system  of  cor- 
respondences may  reach  much  further  than  we  have 
yet  traced  it.  The  spiritual  body  may  have  an 
intensity  and  transparency  of  expression  for  the 
character  and  individuality  of  the  soul,  such  as  the 
brightest  mortal  face  we  ever  beheld,  the  clearest 
and  most  soul-expressive  eye  of  mortal  mould  into 
whose  depths  we  ever  gazed,  could  not  enable  us 
to  conceive.  Then,  there  may  be  means  of  com- 
municating thought  and  feeling  in  the  future 
world,  as  far  transcending  all  the  power  of  the 
most  perfect  human  sjieech  as  that  transcends  the 
inarticulate  language  of  brutes.  Thus  there  may 
be  abundant  means  of  recognition  independent  of 
any  outward  identity  of  form. 

(8.)  Finally,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
thought  improbable,  because  science,  in  her  deepest 
researches,  finds  no  symptoms  or  intimations  of 
such  an  event. 

It  is  alleged  that,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  chemical  or  any  other  physical  tests,  the  human 
body  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development, 
growth,  and  decay,  while  it  lives;  and  of  dissolu- 
tion, decomposition,  and  dispersion,  when  it  dies, 
as  those  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  ox  and  the 
horse  are  subject.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Does 
it  prove  that  therefore  God  will  not  reconstruct  and 
reanimate  the  human  body  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  ?  We  can  see  no  such  force  of  proof  in 
tho.se  facts.  We  are  not  aware  that  anybody  has 
undertaken  to  bring  positive  evidence  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  chemistry  or  natural  phil- 
osophy ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  what  disproof  there 
is  in  the  absence  of  proof  derivable  from  those 
quarters. 
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But  (it  is  insisted)  after  the  minutest  chemical 
analysis,  after  the  most  patient  and  thorough  test- 
ing by  all  known  agents  and  re-agents,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  and  after  ages  of  ex- 
perience, we  have  never  found  any  more  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  a  resurrection  in  the  body  of  a  dead  ^1 
man  than  in  that  of  a  dead  dog.  And  what  then?  SI 
Therefore  there  is  and  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
human  body  ?  Most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! 
As  though  we  already  knew  everything  pertaining  ^  _ 
to  the  powers,  properties,  and  possibilities  even  of  fli 
material  things;  as  though  we  were  not  prying  S| 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature  every 
day ;  as  though  there  were  not  evidently  dynamics 
and  laws  at  work  in  the  material  world  which  elude 
all  our  chemical  tests  and  physical  re-agents ;  and 
as  though  we  could  set  distinctly  around  and  above 
the  power  of  Almighty  God,  which,  with  its  higher, 
and  perchance  forever  inscrutable  laws,  presides  over 
and  controls  all  the  laws  and  functions  of  nature. 
All  positive  evidence  for  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
nnist  be  sought  for  in  the  teaching  of  Revelation ; 
and  that  evidence,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  this  chemico-physical 
argument;  it  is  left  just  as  it  was  and  where  it 
was,  entire  and  intact. 


IV.  History  of  the  Doctrine. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  as  it  has  been 
held  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Chiliarchs  and  Gnostics,  from  the.  first,  held 
extreme  views,  the  former  tending  to  an  unscrip- 
tural  grossness  of  detail,  and  the  latter  to  an  equally 
unscriptural  refining  away  of  the  substantial  fact. 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  inclining  to 
the  Chiliarchs,  taught  a  double  resurrection.  These 
and  Clemens  Romanus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
and  Minutius  Felix,  all  believed  in  a  proper  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Origen  spiritualized  it.  (See 
Teller,  Fides  dogm.  de  Besur.  CarJiis,  per  4  priora 
Secula.)  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Basil  the  Great,  adopted  in  part  the  views  of 
Origen.  Jerome  went  to  an  extreme  against  them. 
Augustine  ultimately  opposed  them,  but  more  mod- 
erately. Chrysostom  believed  in  the  identity  of 
the  body  raised  and  the  present  body,  but  followed 
St.  Paul's  exposition.  Epiphanius  and  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  agreed  with  Jerome;  but  Theophilus 
ordained  Synesius,  who  could  not  assent  to  "  the 
prevailing  notions."  [Showing  two  things:  (1) 
that  certain  views,  namely,  those  of  Jerome,  were 
then  the  prevaihng  views,  and  (2)  that  to  accept 
them  was  not  considered  (by  Theophilus)  essential.] 
Ruffinus  confessed  the  resurrection  hujus  carnis, 
and  John  of  Jerusalem  distinguished  between  Jlesh 
and  body,  but  with  neither  of  them  was  Jerome 
satisfied.  Jerome's  became  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  so  continued  sub- 
stantially to  the  present  day.  The  reformers  gen- 
erally adopted  the  same  doctrine,  adhering,  however, 
more  decidedly  to  the  Augustinian  and  Paulino 
representations. 

The  Socinians,  and,  after  them,  the  Unitarians, 
have  been  inclined  to  deny  the  proper  resurrection 
of  the  body.  The  Sweden borgians  also  do  the  same, 
holding  that  each  soul,  immediately  upon  death,  is 
clothed  with  its  spiritual  body.  Many  persons  in 
all  the  Protestant  communions  have,  in  later  years, 
felt  compelled  by  the  presumed  philosophical  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  % 
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proper  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  have  either 
remained  silent,  without  any  avowed  or  definite 
belief  upon  the  subject,  or  have  openly  sided  with 
the  SocinLans  or  the  Swedenborgians. 

The  creeds  and  the  symbols  and  confessions  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  however,  have  remained 
unchanged.  See,  e.  g.  Article  IV.  of  the  Church 
of  England,  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  Christ," 
which,  speaking  of  Christ's  ascension  "with  flesh, 
bones,  and  all  things  api>ertaining  to  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,"  covers  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  hesitation  and  difficulty.  See  also  all  the  three 
creeds,  especially  the  Athanasian.  That  of  the 
Apostles  still  confesses  the  Eesuii-ectio  camis. 

D.  R.  G. 

*  For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  one  may 
consult  the  bibliographical  appendix  to  W.  R. 
Alger's  Critical  History  of'  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  Nos.  2929-3132,  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  Nos.  3133-3181.  A. 

RE'U  {^'^1  [fiiend] :  'Payav  in  Gen. ;  [Rom.] 
'Paydv  [but  Vat.  Alex.  P0701;]  in  Chr. :  Reu,  [Ra- 
ff au]  ).  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  ances- 
tors (Gen.  xi.  18, 19,  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He  hved 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  according  to  the 
genealogy  in  Genesis.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk)  says 
Reu  is  Jioha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an  as- 
sertion which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A 
closer  resemblance  might  be  found  between  Reu 
and  Rhafjm^  a  large  town  of  ISIedia,  especially  if 
the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  two  names  be  taken. 

*  In  1  Chr.  i.  25  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  follow- 
ing the  Bishops'  Bible  and  the  Genevan  Version, 
reads  Rkhu,  representing  the  Ain  by  H,  as  in 
some  other  cases.  A. 

REU'BEN  (p^W^  [see  below]:  'Pou/8^,/ 
and  'PovB-qv;  Joseph.  ''Povfirj\o$:  Pesh.  Syr. 
Rulnl,  and  so  also  in  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua:  Ru- 
ben), Jacob's  first-born  child  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  the 
son  of  Leah,  apparently  not  born  till  an  unusual 
interval  had  elapsed  after  the  n)arriage  (31 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  19,  §  8).  This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the 
name  itself,  whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  signifi- 
cation of  its  present  form — reu  ben,  i.e.  "be- 
hold ye,  a  son !  "  (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  12-47  b)  —  or  (2) 
the  explanation  given  in  the  text,  which  seems  to 

imply  that  the  original  form  was  *^^5V2l  ^^S'^, 
rdu  beonyl,  "  Jehovah  hath  seen  my  affliction,''''  or 
(3)  that  of  Josephus,  who  uniformly  presents  it 
as  Roubel,  and  explains  it  {Ant.  i.  19,  §  8)  as  the 
"pity  of  God"  —  eAeoj'  toO  ©eoG,  as  if  from 
bS2  '^JlSn  (Fiirst,  Handicb.  ii.  344a).a  The  no- 
tices of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  literature  are 
unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  fiivor- 
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a  Redslob  {Die  AUtestamentl.  Namen,  86) maintains 
that  Reubel  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  which 
was  corrupted  into  Reuben,  as  Bethel  into  Bpitin,  and 
Jezreel  into  Serin.  He  treats  it  as  signifying  the 
"  flock  of  Bel,"  a  deity  whose  worship  greatly  flour- 
ished in  the  neighboring  country  of  Moab,  and  who 
xmder  the  name  of  Nebo  had  a  famous  sanctuary  in 
the  very  territory  of  Reuben.  In  this  case  it  would 
be  a  parallel  to  the  title,  "  people  of  Chemosh,"  which 
Is  bestowed  on  Moab.     The  alteration  of  the  obnoxious 


able  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  him 
alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  appears  to 
have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance 
of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his  kindly 
artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  his 
recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the 
brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for  those 
rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  repulsive 
crime  which  mars  his  history,  and  which  turned 
the  blesshig  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse  —  his 
adulterous  connection  with  Bilhah,  —  we  know  from 
the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  In 
the  post-biblical  traditions  it  is  treated  either  as 
not  having  actually  occurreil  (as  in  the  Targum 
Pseudojonathan),  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigorous  nature  (as 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs)  —  a 
parallel,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  to  the  in- 
trigue of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  severe 
temptation  there  must  surely  have  been  to  impel 
Reuben  to  an  act  which,  regarded  in  its  social  rather 
than  in  its  moral  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhor- 
rent to  a  patriarchal  society,  and  which  is  specially 
and  repeatedly  reprobated  in  the  Law  of  Moses. 
The  Rabbinical  version  of  the  occurrence  (as  given 
in  Targ.  Pseiuh>)on.)  is  very  characteristic,  and 
well  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
early  and  of  late  Jewish  history.  "  Reuben  went 
and  disordered  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  fiither's 
concubine,  which  was  placed  right  opposite  the 
couch  of  Leah,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  as  if 
he  had  lain  with  her.  And  when  Israel  heard  it 
it  displeased  him,  and  he  said,  '  Ix) !  an  unworthy 
person  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ishraael  did  from 
Abraham  and  Esau  from  my  father.'  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said,  '  All  are  right- 
eous, and  there  is  not  one  unworthy  among  them.'  " 
Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  represented  as 
arising  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob,  and  his 
absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his  sitting 
alone  on  the  mountains  in  {jenitent  fasting. 

These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  tho.se  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unltalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling  ^  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt «  Reu- 
ben's sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xxvi.  5-11).  One  of  these  families  —  that 
of  Pallu  —  became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab, 
whose  sons  or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
perished  with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  ret- 
ribution for  their  conspiracy  against  Moses  (Num. 


syllable  in  Reufte/  would,  on  this  theory,  find  a  paral- 
lel in  the  Meribbaal  and  'Eshbaal  of  Saul's  family,  who 
became  MeTphibosheth  and  Ishbosheth. 

b  Such  appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  word  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  "  unstable  " 
(Gesen.  Pent.  Sam.  p.  33). 

c  According  to  the  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 
Demetrius  (in  Euseb.  PrcBp.  Ev.  ix.  21),  Reuben  was 
45  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  migration. 
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xvi.  1,  xxvi.  8-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinai 
(Num.  i.  20,  21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  40,500  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warhke  ser- 
vice. In  point  of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was 
then  sixth  on  the  list,  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being 
next  below.  On  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  the 
plague  wliich  punished  the  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor,  the 
numbers  had  fallen  slightly,  and  were  43,730;  Gad 
was  40,500 ;  and  the  position  of  the  two  in  the  list 
is  lower  than  before,  I^phraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  7,  &c.). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilden:ess  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  "  camp  "  which  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  « 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer** 
with  the  inscription,  "  Hear,  oh  Israel !  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  one  Lord !  "  and  its  place  in  the  march 
was  second  {Targum  Pseudojon.  Num.  ii.  10-16). 

The  Reubenites,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 
through  the  march  to  Canaan  the  ancient  calling 
of  their  forefathers.  The  patriarchs  were  "feeding 
their  flocks  "  at  Shechem  when  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt.  It  was  as  men  whose  "  trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  their  youth  "  that  they 
were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  "with  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  all  that  they  had  "  (xlvi.  32, 
xlvii.  1).  Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38),  not  a  hoof  was 
left  behind ;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  them 
on  the  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3;  Num.  xi.  22;  Deut. 
viii.  13,  &c.).  But  it  would  appear  that  the  tribes 
who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  confined  territory 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  had, 
during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  for- 
tunately relinquished  that  taste  for  the  possession 
of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have  maintained 
after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from  the  wide 
pastures  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed  nat- 
urally that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  just 
named  should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to 
their  requirements.  The  part  selected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of  "the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness  (Stanley, 
S.  4"  P-  App.  §  6).  Under  its  modern  name  of 
the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  others  by 
the  Arab  sheep-masters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradually 
in  those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  favorite  resort  of  pastoral 
nomad  tribes.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  original 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies 
examined  was  comprised,  on  the  east  and   west. 


a  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  named  together  by  Jacob 
in  Gen.  xlviii.  5  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
connection  in  the  interchange  of  the  names  in  Jud. 
viii.  1  (Vulg.)  and  ix.  2. 

b  It  is  said  that  this  was  originally  an  ox,  but 
changed  by  Moses,  lest  it  should  recall  the  sin  of  the 
golden  calf. 

c  A  few  versions  have  been  bold  enough  to  render 
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between  the  "coast  of  Jordan"  and  "the  sea." 
IJut  for  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  tribes  it  would  have  been  entered  from  the  south 
(Num.  xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan might  never  have  been  peopled  by  Israel  at 
all. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their  fel- 
lows approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his  main 
objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they  will 
discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jeho- 
vah had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is  only  on 
their  undertaking  to  fulfill  their  part  in  the  conquest 
of  the  western  country,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper, 
and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their  proposal  was 
grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share 
of  the  diflSculties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  will 
consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "blessing"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing 
Lawgiver  [Deut.  xxxiii.  6]  is  a  passage  which  has 
severely  exercised  translators  and  commentators. 
Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  the  words  are  as  follows : «  — 


"  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
And  let  his  men  be  a  number  "  (i, 


few). 


As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt, 
but  the  second  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
exactly  opposite  ways.     1.  By  the  LXX. :  — 

"  And  let  his  men  d  be  many  in  number." 
This  has  the  disadvantage  that  *^Qpp  is  never 
employed  elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  always 
for  a  small  one  (e.  g.  1  Chr.  xvi.  19;  Job  xvi.  22; 
Is.  X.  19;  Ez.  xii.  16). 

2.  That  of  our  own  Auth.  Version :  — 

"  And  let  not  his  men  be  few." 

Here  the  negative  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to 
convey  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there 
expressed.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Syriac  Version  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott  and  Winzel*. 
It  also  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenius 
{2'hes.  p.  968  a,  and  Pent.  Sam.  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  and  also 
by  Michaelis  {Bibel  fur  Ungelehrten^  Text),  which 

assumes  that  the  vowel-points  of  the  word  ViHD, 

"  his  men,"  are  altered  to  VH^,  "  his  dead  "  — 

"  And  let  his  dead  be  few  "  — 

as  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Baal-Peor. 

These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should 
prove  to  be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the 
fact  that  the  words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a 
curse  and  not  a  blessing.  Fortunately,  though 
differing  widely  in   detail,  they  agree  in  general 


Thus  the  Vulgate,  Luther, 


the  Hebrew  as  it  stands. 
De  Wette,  and  Bunsen. 

d  The  Alex.  LXX.  adds  the  name  of  Simeon  ("and 
let  Symeon  be  many  in  number  ") :  but  this,  though 
approved  of  by  Michaelis  (in  the  notes  to  the  passage 
in  his  Bibel  fur  Ungelehrten),  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  omitting  Simeon,  is  not  supported  by 
any  Codex  or  any  other  Version 
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meaning."  The  benediction  of  the  great  leader 
goes  out  over  the  tribe  which  was  about  to  separate 
itself  from  its  brethren,  in  a  fervent  aspiration  for 
its  welfare  through  all  tlie  risks  of  that  remote  and 
trying  situation. 

Both  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Reuben  retains  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  it  nmst  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  to- 
gether with  the  two  who  associated  themselves 
with  it,  actually  received  its  inheritance  before 
either  Judah  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
which  Reuben  had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Chr. 
V.  1). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
material  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening 
river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also  of  difference  in 
feeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  sub- 
stantially between  the  eastern  and  western  tribes. 
The  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  already  ex- 
isted between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  western 
tribes. 

The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary—  to  testify  to  after  ages  that  though  sep- 
arated by  the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and 
the  country  in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place 
where  He  would  be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  his  worship  —  was  erected 
in  accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Be- 
douin tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an  act 
identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob 
engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constantly 
performed  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day. 
But  by  the  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast 
relinquishing  their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for 
those  of  more  settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was 
completely  misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the 
Sacred  Tent.  The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to 
the  mind  of  the  Western  Israelites  is  showii  by  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  of  the 
2J  tribes,  and  notwithstanding  that  disclaimer  hav- 
ing proved  satisfactory  even  to  Phinelias,  the  author 
of  Joshua  xxii.  retains  the  name  mizheach  for  the 
pile,  a  word  which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice  — 
i.  e.  oi  slaughter  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  402)  — in- 
stead of  applying  to  it  the  terra  gal,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  (Gen.  xxxi.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  "heap 
of  witness."  ^  Another  Reubenite  erection,  which 
for  long  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  presence  of  the 
tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohan 
ben-Reuben  which  formed  a  landmark  on  the  boun- 
dary between  Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv. 
6.)  This  was  a  single  stone  (Eben),  not  a  pile, 
and  it  appears  to  have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road 
from  Bethany  to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined 
khan  so  well  known  to  travellers- 
No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  is  handed  down  to  us.     In  the  dire  ex- 
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a  Tn  the  Revised  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved  and  others  (London,  1857) 
the  passage  is  rendered  — 

"  May  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
Though  his  men  be  few." 

An  excellent  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  provided  it  be 
admissible  as  a  translation. 

b  The  "altar"  is  actually  called  Ed,  or  "witness  " 


tremity  of  their  brethren  in  the  north  under 
Deborah  and  Barak,  they  contented  themselves 
with  debating  the  news  amongst  the  streams «  of 
the  Mishor;  the  distant  distress  of  his  brethren 
could  not  move  Reuben,  he  lingered  among  his 
sheepfolds  and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe ''and 
the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to  the  clamor  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  His  individ- 
uality fades  more  rapidly  than  Gad's.  The  eleven 
valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the  Jordan  at  its  highest 
to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  trouble  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8-15),  Barzillai,  Elijah  the  Gileadite,  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  with  its  picturesque  incidents,  all 
give  a  substantial  reality  to  the  tribe  and  country 
of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded, 
to  place  Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form 
than  as  a  member  of  the  community  (if  com- 
munity it  can  be  called)  of  "the  Reubenites,  the  Ga- 
dites, and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  xii. 
37).  The  very  towns  of  his  inheritance  —  Hesh- 
bon,  Aroer,  Kirjathaim,  Dibon,  Baal-meon,  Sibmah, 
Jazer,  —  are  familiar  to  us  as  Moabite,  and  not  as 
Israelite  towns.  The  city-life  so  characteristic  of 
Moabite  civilization  had  no  hold  on  the  Reubenites. 
They  are  most  in  their  element  when  engaged  in 
contiiuial  broils  with  the  children  of  the  desert, 
the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur,  Nephish, 
Nodal) ;  driving  off  their  myriads  of  cattle,  asses, 
camels;  dwelling  in  their  tents,  as  if  to  the  manor 
born  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  gradually  spreading  over  the 
vast  wilderness  which  extends  from  Jordan  to  the 
Euphrates  (ver.  9),  and  every  day  receding  further 
and  further  from  any  conununity  of  feeling  or  of 
interest  with  the  western  tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  the  central  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  of  the  national  religion,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished 
the  faith  of  Jehovah.  "They  went  a  whoring 
after  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God 
destroyed  before  them,"  and  the  last  historical 
notice  which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records 
this  fact,  records  also  as  its  natural  consequence 
that  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  were  caiTied  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about 
the  river  Khabur  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia —  "  in  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Ilara,  and 
the  river  Gozan  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  G. 

*  REU'BENITES  O^nnS"]:  commonly 
'Povfirjv,  but  Josh.  xxii.  1,  ol  viol  'Pov^^u,  Alex. 
01  Povfir]viTai;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  32,  'Pou$rivi  [Vat. 
-j/ei] :  Ruben,  Eubenitce),  and  once  sing.,  REU'- 
BENITE  (1  Chr.  xi.  42;  LXX.  omit;  Vulg. 
Eubenites).  Descendants  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi. 
7;  Deut.  iii.  12,  16,  iv.  43,  xxix.  8;  Josh.  i.  12, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  8,  xxii.  1;  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr.  v.  6,  26, 
xi.  42,  xii.  37,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  16).  A. 

REU'EL  (bS^l^l  [JHend  of  God]  :  'Pa- 
yovT]\'  Rahuel,  Raguel).  The  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashe- 


(Josh.  xxii.  34)  by  the  Bedouin  Reubenites,  just  as  the 
pile  of  Jacob  and  Laban  was  called  6al-ed,  the  heap 
of  witness. 

c  The  word  used  here,  peleg,  seems  to  refer  to  arti- 
ficial streams  or  ditches  for  irrigation.     [River.] 

d  This  is  Ewald's  rendering  {Dichter  des  A.  B.  i.  130), 
adopted  by  Bunsen,  of  the  passage  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "bleating  of  the  flocks." 
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math  sister  of  Ishmael.  His  sons  were  four  — 
Nahath,  Zerah,  Shamiuah,  and  Mizzah,  "dukes" 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  13.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18);  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raguel.  Moses'  father-in-law  was  a 
]\Iidianite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  name  of  Keuel  may  be  a  token 
of  his  connection  with  the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  that 
name.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  confirm  this 
suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  In  the  parallel  passages  the  name  is  given 
Deuel,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  by 
the  Vulgate  {Duel). 

4.  A  Benjamite  whose  name  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain ,  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8).  G. 

REU'MAH  (np^S*^  [raised,  high]  :  'Feifia; 
Alex.  Perjpo:  Roma).  The  concubine  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  CAtto/cc^- 
Xvy\iis  ^Iwdpvov'  Apocalypsis  Beati  Joannis  Apos- 
toli).  The  following  subjects  in  connection  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place 
in  this  article :  — 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Author- 
ship. 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. 

C.  Language. 

D.  Contents  and  Structure. 

E.  History  of  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Author- 
ship.—  The  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
authorship.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claim- 
ing so  distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine 
inspiration,  was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a 
place  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was 
first  mooted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
//.  E.  vii.  25).  The  doubt  which  he  modestly 
suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  in  mod- 
ern times  by  Luther  (  Vorrede  auf  die  Offenbnrung, 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diffused  through  his 
influence.  Liicke  {Einleitung,  p.  802),  the  most 
learned  and  dihgent  of  modern  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent 
scholai-s  of  Germany  in  denying  that  St.  John  was 
the  author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favor  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  historical  tradition. 

(1.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the 
1st  and  22d  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,  (a.)  He  names 
himself  simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition  — 
a  name  which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must 
have  been  taken  by  every  Christian  as  the  designa- 
tion in  the  first  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who 
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dwelt  at  Ephesus.  Doubtless  there  were  other 
Johns  among  the  Christians  at  that  time,  but  only 
arrogance  or  an  intention  to  deceive  could  account 
for  the  assumption  of  this  simple  style  by  any  other 
writer.  He  is  also  described  as  (<!*)  a  servant  of 
Christ,  (c)  one  who  had  borne  testimony  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  —  terms  which  were  surely  designed 
to  identify  him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses  John 
xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  (c?)  in  Pat- 
mos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose  that  other 
Christians  of  the  same  name  were  banished  thither, 
but  the  Apostle  is  the  only  John  who  is  distinctly 
named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at  Patmos.  He 
is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he 
addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
most  direct  and  important  communication  that 
was  ever  made  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of 
which  churches  John  the  Apostle  was  at  that  time 
the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.  .  Lastly  {g)  the 
writer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother 
of  prophets  —  titles  which  are  far  more  suitable  to 
one  of  the  chief  Apostles,  and  far  more  likely  to 
have  been  assigned  to  him  than  to  any  other  man 
of  less  distinction.  All  these  marks  are  found 
united  together  in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him 
alone  of  all  historical  persons.  We  must  go  out 
of  the  region  of  fact  into  the  region  of  conjecture 
to  find  such  another  person.  A  candid  reader  of 
the  Revelation,  if  previously  acquainted  with  St. 
John's  other  writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  con- 
clude that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified  with 
St.  John,  It  is  strange  to  see  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  (Einleitung,  p.  514)  meeting  this  conclusion 
with  the  conjecture  that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and 
namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have  written  the 
book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or 
some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  Equally 
unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is  the  objection 
brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others,  from  the 
fact  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessedness  of  the 
Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  xxi.  14;  as  if 
it  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty  .and 
humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record  —  as  Daniel  of 
old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13)  —  a 
divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  personally. 
Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  just  due  such 
honorable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere 
fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignifi- 
cance with  an  honored  name,  we  must  accept  that 
description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  character 
which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. 

Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship, there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running 
through  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led  them  to 
discern  a  connection  between  the  Revelation  and 
St.  John,  and  to  recognize  not  mei'ely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly -formed 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  char- 
acteristic actions  recorded  of  St.  John.     This  evi- 
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dence  is  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
force  and  eloquence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Connection  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
Apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  J8;J8 
{Vennisc/Ue  Schriflen,  ii.  173-231).  After  in- 
vestigating the  peculiar  features  of  the  Afwstle's 
character  and  position,  and  (in  reply  to  Liicke)  the 
personal  traits  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion, he  concludes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
but  genuine  ettusion  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
Testament,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 

tthe  product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great 
and  noble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  lievelation  requires  for  its  writer 
St.  John,  just  as  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  utterance  a  revelation. 

(2.)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship :  these  are  singularly 
distinct  and  numerous,  and  there  is  very  little  to 
weigh  against  them.  («.)  Justin  Martyr,  cir.  150 
A.  D.,  says:  "A  man  among  us  whose  name  was 
John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation 
which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the  be- 
lievers in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem"  {Tryph.  §  81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.),  (b.) 
The  author  of  the  ^luratorian  Fragment,  cir.  170 
A.  D.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  describes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
St.  Paul,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  LUcke  candidly  in- 
terpret it,  his  predecessor  in  the  otfice  of  Apostle, 
(c.)  MeUto  of  Sardes,  cir.  170  A.  D.,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv. 
26 )  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and,  as  he  carefully 
records  objections  against  the  A^wstle's  authorship, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  of  Kleuker  and  Liicke  (p.  514),  that  Euse- 
bius found  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship  in 
the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  {d.)  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  cir.  180,  in  a  controversy 
with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the  Rev- 
elation of  John  (Euseb. //. /i'.  i  v.  24).  (e.)  Irenajus, 
cir.  195,  apparently  never  having  heard  a  suggestion 
of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle,  often  quotes 
the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John.  In  iv.  20,  § 
11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  ttfe  Revelation 
as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  at 
supper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray  Him. 
The  testimony  of  Irenoeus  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Revelation  is  perhaps  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  the  preced- 
ing generation,  and  is  virtually  that  of  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Apostle.  For  in  v.  30,  §  1,  where  he 
vindicates  the  true  reading  (666)  of  the  number 
of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  supjjort  of  it  not  only  the 
old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
seen  St.  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  that 
Irenajus's  reference  for  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contemporaries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
undoubting  belief  that  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  book. 
Liicke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
gi-oundless,  because  it  was  entertained  before  the 
learned  fothers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them 
to  coincide  with  Irenoeus  in  his  view.  (/'.)  Apol- 
lonius  (cir.  200)  of  Ephesus  ( ?),  in  controversy  with 


the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of 
the  Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated  a  miracle 
wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18). 
(</.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  200)  quotes  the 
book  as  the  Revelation  of  John  {Stroinata,  vi.  13, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  (Peed.  ii. 
12,  p.  207).  (k.)  TertuUian  (A.  d.  207),  in  at 
least  one  phice,  quotes  by  name  "  the  Apostle  John 
in  the  Apocalyj^se"  (Adv.  Mardoii.  iii.  14).  {%.) 
Hippolytus  (cir.  230)  is  said,  in  the  inscription  on 
his  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed  an  apology 
for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle.  He  quotes  it  as  the  work  of  St.  John 
{De  Antichristo,  §  36,  col.  756,  ed.  Migne).  {j.) 
Origen  (cir.  233),  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  25),  says  of  the 
Apostle,  "  he  wrote  also  the  Revelation."  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  numer- 
ous. They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  Liicke, 
pp.  628-638,  or  in  Dean  Alford's  Prolegomena 
{N.  T.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.).  It  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  they  include  the  names  of  Victorinus,  Meth- 
odius, Ephrem  Syi-us,  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Gregory  [of  Nyssa],  Didymus,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the  book 
came  from  an  Aiwstle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part 
of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant  works 
cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing  canonical  au- 
thority. Thus  (a.)  Papiiis,  who  is  described  by 
Irenaeus  as  a  hearer  of  St.  John  and  friend  of  Poly- 
carp,  is  cited,  together  with  other  writers,  by  An- 
dreas of  Cappadocia,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later  ages  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Routh,  Jieliq.  Sacr. 
i.  15;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840,  p.  176).  The 
value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in  which 
Liicke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and  Rettig  have  taken 
different  parts.  (A.)  In  the  Epistle  from  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.  d.  177,  inserted 
in  Eusebius,  II.  E.  v.  1-3,  several  passages  (e.  (/.  i. 
5,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  passages  of  books  whose  canonical 
authority  is  unquestioned,  (c.)  Cyprian  (Epj).  10, 
12,  14,  19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly  quotes  it  as  a  part 
of  canonical  Scripture.  Chrysostom  makes  no  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Suidas  that  he  received  it  as  canon- 
ical. Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted 
for  public  reading  in  church)  from  the  Ust  of 
canonical  books  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  d.  397. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  St.  John's 
authorship  and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
book.  The  following  facts  must  be  weighed  on  the 
other  side. 

Marcion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  except 
St.  Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The  Alogi,  an 
obscure  sect,  circa  180  A.  D.,  in  their  zeal  against 
Montanisra,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hcev.  Ii.).  The  Roman  presby- 
ter Cains  (circa  196  A.  d.),  who  also  wrote  against 
Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  28) 
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as  ascribing  certain  Revelations  to  Cerinthus :  but  it 
is  doubted  (see  Kouth,  lid.  Sacr.  ii.  138)  wbether 
the  Keveiation  of  St.  John  is  tlie  book  to  which 
Caius  refei-s.  But  the  testimony  wliich  is  consid- 
ered the  most  important  of  all  in  ancient  times 
against  the  Keveiation  is  contained  in  a  fragment 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  circa  240  A.  D.,  the 
most  influential  and  perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in 
that  age.  The  passage,  taken  from  a  book  On  the 
Frumises,  written  in  reply  to  Nepos,  a  learned 
Judaizing  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  L\ 
vii.  25).  The  principal  points  in  it  are  these: 
Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before  him 
altogether  repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery 
of  Cerinthus;  many  brethren,  however,  prized  it 
very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to 
reject  it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  containing 
things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his  understand- 
ing. [In  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon  (Euseb.  H,  E. 
vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would  quote  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.] He  accepts  as  true  what  is  stated  in  the 
book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by  John,  but  he 
argues  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  general  character  of  the  language, 
are  unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  John  the 
Evangelist  and  Apostle;  that  there  were  many 
Johns  in  that  age.  He  would  not  say  that  John 
Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must  be  the  work  of 
some  John  who  lived  in  Asia;  and  he  observes 
there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He  then  points 
out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  the  style 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  hi  conclusion,  that, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language,  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  actually 
saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
divine  gifts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy.  To  this 
extent,  and  no  farther,  Dionysius  is  a  witness 
against  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  use 
made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  un- 
sound Christians  under  his  jurisdiction;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained 
as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  contents; 
that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and  ac- 
cepted the  contents  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ;  that,  although  he  did  not  un- 
derstand how  St.  John  could  write  in  the  style  in 
which  the  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to  at- 
tribute it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  bore  the  name  of  John.  A  weightier  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Revelation  is  one  of 
the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  ancient  Peshito 
version ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence  in  favor 
of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  is  a 
single  quotation  which  is  adduced  from  the  Syriac 
works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  Eusebius  is 
remarkably  sparing  in  his  quotations  from  the 
*'  Revelation  of  John,"  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  statement  in 
H.  E.  iii.  39,  that  "  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation 
was  seen  by  the  second  John  (the  Ephesian  pres- 
byter), if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 
was  seen  by  the  Apostle."  Jerome  states  {Ep.  ad 
Dardimum,  etc.)  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with 


*  This  cannot  properly  be  said  of  Cyril  of  Jeru-   canonical  ( Cate.ch.  iv.  33,  al.  22). 
(fl.  A.  D.  350),  who  clearly  repudiates  it  as  not ,  of  the  N.  T.  pp.  398,  491  f. 


respect  to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that 
of  the  Latins  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  he  nor  his  equally  influential  contemporary 
Augustine  shared  such  doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret 
abstained  from  making  use  of  the  book,  sharing,  it 
is  possible,  the  doubts  to  which  Jerome  refers.  But 
they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  distinct 
opinion  against  it.«  The  silence  of  these  writers  is 
the  latest  evidence  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
adduced  against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  canonical  authority  and 
authorship  of  this  book. 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.  —  The  date 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  as  A.  D.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenseus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  says  {Ado.  IJmr.  v.  30,  §  3):  »  It 
{i.  ^.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  time 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close 
of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records  as  a 
tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any 
other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius  (Ii.  12),  obviously 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  later  au- 
thorities say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that 
the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allege, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  anything 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  ihat 
Jerusalem  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  its  fall  had  not  been  fulfilled 
when  those  verses  were  written.  A  more  weighty 
argument  in  favor  of  an  early  date  might  be  urged 
from  a  modern  interpretation  of  xvii.  10,  if  that 
interpretation  could  be  established.  Galba  is  al- 
leged to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  "is."  In 
Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  his  throne:  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation  shared  and  meant  to  express  the 
absurd  popular  delusion.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
Reuss  {Theol.  Cliret.  i.  443),  by  way  of  supporting 
this  interpretation,  advances  his  untenable  claim 
to  the  first  discovery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caesar 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
the  context  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by  ^h 
Hengstenberg  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  fli 
ch.  xiii.j  and  by  Elliott,  Horce  Apoc.  iv.  547.  H 
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It  has  been  infeired  from  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the 
Revelation  was  written  in  Kphesus,  immediately 
after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos.  But  the 
text  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  this  conclusion. 
The  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  Seven 
Churches  are  delivered  rather  suggests  the  notion 
that  the  book  was  written  in  Patmos. 

C.  Languagk.  —  The  doubt  first  suggested  by 
Harenberg,  whether  the  Revelation  was  written  in 
Aramaic,  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
silence  of  all  ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic 
original  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion. Liicke  {Einltit.  441)  has  also  collected  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  the  original  is  the 
Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

Liicke  has  also  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in 
minute  detail,  after  the  preceding  labors  of  Donker- 
Curtius,  Vogel,  Winer,  Ewald,  KolthofF,  and  Hit- 
zig,  the  peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously 
distinguish  the  Revelation  from  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
(pp.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Kevelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to 
his  Conunentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Revelation  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
some  critics,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Hitzig's 
plausible  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
the  Kevelation  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  Revelation  has  many  surpris- 
ing grammatical  peculiarities.  But  much  of  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  probably 
written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit," 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
filled  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com- 
poseid  equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  influ- 
ence of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
care,  after  long  deliberation,  after  frequent  recol- 
lection and  recital  of  the  fiicts,  and  deep  ponder- 
ing of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  involve. 

D.  Contents.  —  The  first  three  verses  contain 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  the  writer, 
and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
possibly,  like  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, may  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 
survivors  of  the  \vriter.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a 
salutation  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This, 
coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of 
the  first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those 
churches.  In  the  next  five  verses  (i.  5-9)  he 
touches  the  key-note  of  the  whole  following  book, 
the  great  fundamental  ideas  on  which  all  our  notions 
of  the  government  of  the  world  and  the  Church 
are  built;  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption 
wrought  by  Him,  his  second  coming  to  judge  man- 
kind, the  painful  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians 
in  the  midst  of  this  present  world :  thoughts  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled  Apostle  even 
before  the  Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  his  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering 
those  great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  his 
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Church  which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Person  resem- 
bling those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  iden- 
tified by  name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears 
to  John,  and  with  the  discriminating  authority  of  a 
Lord  and  Judge  reviews  the  state  of  those  churches, 
pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several  charac- 
ters, and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to  all 
Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage- 
ment or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these 
sentences,  spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described 
as  said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has 
been  speaking  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
to  some  of  his  own  contemporaries  concerning 
the  present  events  and  circumstances.  Hence- 
forth he  ceases  to  address  them  particularly.  His 
words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  universal  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things  which 
are  present  in  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  ui  joy,  to 
Christians  everywhere. 

b.  (iv.  1-viii.  1).  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court 
of  heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  his  throne. 
The  seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  the 
slain  Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the 
sound  of  universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  are 
opened  in  order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror 
on  a  white  horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war, 
(.3)  the  black  horse  of  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse 
of  death,  (5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the 
altar,  (6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion 
and  terror.  After  this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course 
of  avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the 
children  of  Israel,  sen-ants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all 
nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the 
seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an.  hour's  silence 
in  heaven  ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.  2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (3)  the  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
plague  of  locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6)  the  third  part  of  men 
are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  im- 
penitent. Then  there  is  a  pause :  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven  thunders 
sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the 
book,  and  measure  the  Temple  with  its  worshippers 
and  the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles ;  the 
two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach  of 
the  third  woe  is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh 
trumpet  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed, God  has  taken  his  great  power,  the  time 
has  come  for  judgment  and  for  the  destruction  of 
the  destroyers  of  the  earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one 
another.  Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer 
one  which  follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  Revela- 
tion (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of  visions  which 
are  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of 
the  devil  and  his  agents  (=the  dragon,  the  ten- 
horned  beast,  the  two-horned  beast  or  false  prophet, 
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and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final 
destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  tliose  which  are  pre- 
dicted in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
interpret  the  birth  of  tlie  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven 
crowned  heads  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  off- 
spring; her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
motlier  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days. 
The  persecution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
earth  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon 
was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (xiii.)  standing  on  the  sea-shore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at 
and  worship  him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and 
prevails.  He  is  followed  by  another  two-horned 
beast  rising  out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to 
wear  the  mark  of  the  beast,  whose  number  is 
666. 

St.  John  (xiv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  call- 
ing men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  denouncing  the  worshippers  of  the  beast. 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the 
image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (xv.,  xvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air, 
after  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm. 

One  (xvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  har- 
lot, Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  por- 
trayed as  the  burning  of  a  great  city  amid  the 
lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  rejoicing  of 
saints. 

Afterwards  (xix.)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approach- 
ing marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of 
God  is  seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the 
heavenly  armies:  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet 
are  taken  and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and 
their  worshippers  are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx.-xxii.  5)  binds  the  dragon,  i.  e.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
the  beast  and  false  prophet.  St.  John  then  wit- 
nesses the  process  of  the  final  judgment,  and  sees 
and  describes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
and  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  their 
way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii.  0-21)  the  angel 
solenuily  asseverates  tlie  truthfulness  and  inqwr- 
tance  of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  bless- 


ing on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  wi 
ing  of  his  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

E.  Interpeetation.  —  A  short  account  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Kevelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  tliis  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  afforded  by  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  im- 
agery of  others,  the  tenqiting  field  which  it  supplies 
for  intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students 
to  this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labors  of  many 
commentators.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  systematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  if  not  innu- 
merable. Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  vain 
curiosity,  may  have  largely  influenced  their  com- 
position ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  neces- 
sarily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposi- 
tion of  early  times  with  a  good  modern  commen- 
tary will  see  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many 
centuries  has  not  been  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that 
of  Constantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  those  symbols  which  some  moderns 
regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although  from  the 
beginning  a  connection  between  Rome  and  Anti- 
christ was  universally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the 
Revelation  were  regarded  as  the  fiUing-up  of  the 
great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

The^  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in 
this  period  are  the  interpolated  Commentary  on 
the  Revelation  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  circ.  270 
A.  D.  {Bibliotheci  Patrum  Maxima^  iii.  414,  and 
Migne's  Patrologia  Latina,  v.  318;  the  two  edi- 
tions should  be  compared),  and  the  disputed  Trea- 
tise on  Antichrist  by  Hippolytus  (Migne's  Patro- 
logia Groeca,  x.  726).  But  the  prevalent  views  of 
that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  from  a  passage  in 
Justin  Martyr  {Trypho,  80,  81),  from  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Irenaeus,  and  from 
various  scattered  passages  in  TertuUian,  Origen, 
and  Methodius.  The  general  anticipation  of  the 
last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactantius,  vii.  14-25, 
has  little  direct  reference  to  the  Revelation. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine, 
the  Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  of 
the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Ro- 
man empire  become  Christian  was  regarded  no 
longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but 
as  the  scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view, 
however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpre- 
tation of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in 
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the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous 
and  heretical  invaders  of  the  fallini^  empire  ap- 
peared, they  were  regarded  by  the  sufferijig  Chris- 
tians as  fulfilling  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Reve- 
lation. The  beginning  of  a  regular  chronological 
interpretation  is  seen  in  Berengaud  (assigned  by 
some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who  treated  the 
Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end.  And  the  origi- 
nal Commentary  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  a  further  development  of  that 
method  of  interpretation,  but  for  the  scarcely  dis- 
guised identification  of  Babylon  with  Papal  Rome, 
and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Antichrist  with  some 
Universal  Pontiff. 

The  chief  conmientaries  belonging  to  this  period 
are  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Tichonius,  circ.  390 
A.  D.,  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine;  Pri- 
masius,  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  A,  D.  550,  in 
Migne's  Patvologia  Lat'ma,  Ixviii.  1400 ;  Andreas 
of  Crete,  circ.  G50  A.  D.,  Arethas  of  Cappadocia 
and  (Ecumenius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  century, 
whose  commentaries  were  published  together  in 
Cramer's  Odena^  Oxon.,  1840;  the  Explinalio 
Apoc.  in  the  works  of  lie<ie,  A.  d.  735 ;  the  Exix)- 
sitio  of  Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works  of  Am- 
brose; the  Commentary  of  Haymo,  A.  D.  853,  first 
published  at  Cologne  in  1531;  a  short  Treatise  on 
the  Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.  D. 
1145,  printed  in  D'Achdry's  Spicilef/ium,  i.  161; 
the  Exjjod'io  of  Abbot  .Joachim  of  Cidabria,  A.  D. 
1200,  printed  at  Venice  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
rency, were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  im- 
pending change,  as  by  Wicklifle  and  others;  and 
they  became  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical 
school  of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time 
seems  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
construct  an  exact  classification  of  modern  inter- 
preters of  the  Revelation.  They  are  generally 
placed  in  three  great  divisions. 

a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first 
century  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  ^supi)orters 
of  this  most  interesting  interpretation  are  Mede, 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Vitruiga,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Fa- 
ber,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenberg, 
Ebrard,  and  others.  The  recent  commentary  of 
Dean  Alford  belongs  mainly  to  this  school. 

b.  The  Pra^terist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 
fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
written ;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  sig- 
nalized in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
The  most  eminent  expounders  of  this  view  are 
Alcasar,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 
stein,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Diisterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice. 
This  is  the  favorite  interpretation  with  the  critics 
of  (iermany,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the 
fulfillment  of  his  visions  within  the  space  of 
three  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote. 

c.  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a 
strong  reaction  against  some  extravagancies  of  the 
two  preceding  schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole 
book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters, 
refers  pruicipally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which 


are  yet  to  come.  This  view,  which  is  asserted  to 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretation, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maitland, 
I.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a 
speedy  fulfillment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
book  itself  (see  ch.  i.  3,  xxii.  6,  7,  12,  20).  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would 
have  derived  no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its 
fulfillment  been  altogether  deferred  for  so  many 
centuries.  The  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of 
Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  other  symbols 
which  generally  forms  a  part  of  Futurist  schemes, 
presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

Against  the  Praeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  l)e  rendered  so  per- 
spicuous to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to 
supply  an  argument  against  infidelity;  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty- 
five  years  previously,  could  not  occupy  a  large 
space  in  a  prophecy ;  that  the  supposed  predictions 
of  the  downfalls  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear 
from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by 
this  scheme  separated,  and,  moreover,  placed  in  a 
wrong  order;  that  the  measuring  of  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witnesses 
(ch.  xi.),  cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  the 
context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  advocates  diflfer  very  widely  among  themselves; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years;  that  several  of  its 
applications  —  e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-horned 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine  —  are  inconsistent  with  the 
context;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revelation  have 
ended  in  repeated  failures. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  falla- 
cies of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may 
derive  edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and 
inexact  descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set 
down  as  poetic  imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But 
such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy:  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as 
a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfill- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfillment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Hor(B  Apocalypticce, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
and  would  not  exclude  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  other  schemes.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Literature.  The  most  valuable  Introduction 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  LUcke's  Versuch  einer  vollstdn- 
digen  Einl.  in  die  Off'enb.  d.  Johannes  (1832), 
2d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  2  Abth.,  Bonn,  1852. 
Besides  the  Commentaries  (a  few  of  which  will  be 
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mentioned  below),  and  the  general  Introductions  to 
the  N.  T.,  as  those  of  Hug,  Schott,  De  Wette, 
Credner,  Guericke,  Keuss  (see  also  his  art.  Johan. 
Ajyok.  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AlUjem.  Encykhj). 
Sect.  II.  Bd.  xxii.  (1842)  p.  79  ff.),  Bleek,  and  Da- 
vidson, the  following  are  some  of  the  more  notice- 
able essays  on  the  authorship,  date,  and  plan  of  the 
book:  A  Discourse,  Uistoncal  and  Critical,  on  the 
Revelations  ascribed  to  St.  John  (by  F.  Abauzit), 
Lond.  1730 ;  also,  in  a  different  trans.,  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies (Lond.  1774).  This  was  reviewed  by  L. 
Twells,  in  his  Crit.  Examination  of  the  Late  New 
Test,  and  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  in  Greek  and 
English  [Mace's],  Lond.  1732,  trans,  in  part  by 
Wolf  in  his  Curce  Philol.  et  Grit.  v.  387  ff.  (Basil. 
1741).  (G.  L.  Oeder,)  Freie  Unters.  ilb.  die  sof/en. 
Offenb.  Joh.,  mit  Anm.  von  Semler,  Halle,  1769. 
Semler,  Neue  Unters.  iib.  d.  Apok.,  Halle,  1776. 
(F.  G.  Hartwig,)  Apol.  d.  Apok.  wider  falschen 
Tadel  u.  falsches  Lob,  4  Thle.,  Chemn.  1780-83. 
G.  C.  Storr,  Neue  Apol.  d.  Offenb.  Joh.,  Tub.  1782. 
Donker-Curtius,  De  Apoc.  ab  Indole,  Doct.  et 
scribtndi  Genere  Joannis  Aposi.  non  abhoi^rente, 
Ultraj.  1799.  Bleek,  Beitrdge  zur  Kiit.  u.  Deu- 
tung  d.  Offenb.  Joh.,  in  the  Theol.  Zeitschr.  of 
Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  and  Liicke,  Heft  2  (Berl. 
1820);  conip.  his  Beitruge  zur  Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846),  p.  182  flF.,  267  ff.,  and  his  review  of  Lucke  in 
the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  KriL,  1854,  Heft  4,  and  1855, 
Heft  1.  Kolthoff,  Apoc.  Joanni  Apost.  vindicata, 
Hafn.  1834.  Dannemann,  Wer  ist  der  Veifasser 
d.  Offenb.  Johannis  f  Hannov.  1841.  Hitzig, 
Ueber  Johannes  Marcus  u.  seine  Schriften,  oder 
welcher  Johannes  hat  die  Offenb.  verfasst  f  Ziir. 
1843.  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Chiistian  Church,  p.  365  ff.,  Robinson's  trans., 
N.  Y.  1865.  W.  F.  Rinck,  Apokalypt.  Fm^- 
schungen,  Ziir.  1853.  E.  Boehmer,  Verfasser  u. 
Abfassungszeit  d.  Joh.  Apoc,  Halle,  1856.  G.  R. 
Noyes,  The  Apocalypse  analyzed  and  explained, 
in  the  Christ.  Examiner  for  May  1860,  reprinted 
in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1860.  The 
Apocalypse,  in  the  Westm.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1861. 
(S.  Davidson,)  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  in  the 
National  Rev.  for  April  1864;  substantially  the 
same  as  his  art.  Revelation  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's 
Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  The 
Author  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
April  and  July,  1864.  Alb.  R^ville,  La  lit.  apoc- 
alyptique  chez  lesjuifs  et  les  Chretiens,  in  the  Rev. 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  Oct.  1,  1866.  B.  Weiss, 
Apokalyptische  Studien,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1869,  pp.  1-59,  cf.  p.  758  ff. 

Of  the  multitudinous  Commentaries  on  this  tor- 
tured book  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  can 
be  named  here.  The  history  of  the  interpretation 
is  given  in  detail  by  Liicke  (p.  951  ff.)  and  after 
him  by  Stuart  (i.  450  ff. ) ;  comp.  the  outline  in 
De  Wette  {Exeg.  Handb.).  Jos.  Mede,  Clavis 
Apocalyptica  and  Comm.  in  Ajjoc.  (1627,  1632),  in 
his  Works,  vol.  ii.  Grotius,  Annot.  in  N.  T.,  Par. 
1644,  often  reprinted.  Bossuet,  DApoc.  avec  une 
explication.  Par.  1690.  y'livingdi,,  A.vaKpia is  -Apoc. 
(1705),  ed.  alt.,  Amst.  1719,  4to.  Daubuz,  Per- 
petual Comm.  on  the  Rev.  of  St.  John,  Lond.  1720, 
fol.  Sir  Is.  Newton,  Obs.  upon  the  Proph.  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  I/)nd.  1733,  4to. 
Lowman,  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  tlie  Rev.,  Ix)nd. 
1737,  4to,  often  reprinted.     Bengel,  Erkldrte  Of- 
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fenb.  Johannis,  Stuttg.  1740,  3e  Aufl.  1758 
comp.  his  Gnomon.  Herder,  MAPAN  A0A.  J^as 
Buch  von  d.  Zukunft  des  Derm,  Riga,  1779. 
Eichhorn,  Comm.  in  Apoc,  2  tom.  Gott.  1791; 
comp.  Christian  Disciple  (Bost.)  for  April,  1822, 
and  Christ.  Examiner,  May,  1830.  J.  C.  Wood- 
house,  The  Apoc.  translated,  vnth  Notes,  Lond. 
1805;  also  Annotations  on  the  Apoc.  (a  sequel  to 
Elsley  and  Slade).  Lond.  1828.  Heinrichs,  Comm. 
in  Apoc  2  pt.  Gott.  1818-21  (vol.  x.  of  the  l^st. 
Nov.  Edit.  Kopp.).  Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  exe- 
geticus  et  criticus,  Gott.  1828 ;  Die  Jokanneischen 
Schriften  iibers.  u.  erkldrt,  Bd.  ii.  Gott.  1862. 
(Important.)  Ziillig,  Die  Offenb.  Joh.  vollstdndig 
erkldrt,  2  Thle.,  Stuttg.  1834-40.  Tinius,  Die 
Offenb.  Joh.  durch  EinL,  Uebers.  u.  Erkl.  Allen 
verstdndlich  gemacht,  Leipz.  1839.  E.  B.  Elliott, 
Hoi'ce  Apocalypiicce  (1843),  5th  ed.,  4  vols.  Lond. 
1862.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apocalypse,  2 
vols.  Andover,  1845,  also  reprinted  in  England; 
perhaps  his  most  elaborate  work.  De  Wette,  Kurze 
Erkl.  d.  Offenb.  Joh.,  Leipz.  1848  (Bd.  iii.  Th.  2 
of  his  Exeg.  Handb.),  3e  Aufl.,  bearb.  von  W. 
Moeller,  1862.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Offenb.  d.  heil. 
Joh.,  2  Bde.  Berl.  1849,  2e  Ausg.  1861-62,  trans, 
by  P.  Fairbairn,  Edin.  1851.  Ebrai'd,  Die  Offenb. 
Joh.  erkldrt,  Konigsb.  1853  (Bd.  vii.  of  Olshau- 
sen's  Bibl.  Comm.).  Auberlen,  Der  Proph.  Dan- 
iel u.  die  Offenb.  Joh.,  Bas.  1854,  2e  Aufl.  1857, 
Eng.  trans.  Edin.  1856.  Dlisterdieck,  K^-it.  exeg. 
Handb.  ilb.  d.  Offenb.  Joh.,  Gott.  1859,  2e  Aufl. 
1865  (Abth.  xvi.  of  Meyer's  Kommentar).  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Lectures  on  the  Apoc,  Cambr.  1861. 
Bleek,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Apok.,  Berl.  1862. 
Volkmar,  Comm.  zum  Offenb.  Joh.,  Ziir.  1862. 
Desprez,  The  Apoc.  fulfilled,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1865. 
We  may  also  name  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Test, 
by  Bloomfield,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Alford,  and 
Wordsworth,  who  has  also  published  a  separate  ex- 
position of  the  book.  See  further  the  literature 
under  Antichkist. 

Critical  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  new 
English  version  and  various  readings,  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles  (Lond.  1844) 
and  William  Kelly  (Lond.  1860),  followed  by  his 
Lectures  on  the  Apoc.  (Lond.  1861).  The  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and  Judas, 
and  the  Revelation :  trans,  from  the  Greek,  with 
Notes,  New  York  (Amer.  Bible  Union),  1854, 
4to,  was  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Lillie, 
D.  D. 

On  the  theology  of  the  Apocalypse,  one  may 
consult  the  works  on  Biblical  Theology  by  Lutter- 
beck,  Reuss,  Messner,  Lechler,  Schmid,  Baur,  and 
Beyschlag,  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel  of, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1439  a,  and  the  recent  work  of  B.  Weiss, 
Bibl.  Theol.  des  N.  T,  Berl.  1868,  p.  600  ff. 

A. 

RE'ZEPH  (n^*n  [stronghold,  Fiirst] :  ^ 
['Pa</)is,  Vat.]  'Po<^6^s,  and  'Pa</)e0; «  [Comp. 
"Pa<Te(p,  '^aaefM  ;  Sin.  in  Is.  Vafes']  Reseph). 
One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentions,  in 
his  taunting  message  to  Hezekiah,  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix.  12;  Is. 
xxxvii.  12).  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and  other 
well-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  name  is 
still  a  common  one,  Yakut's  Lexicon  quoting  nine 
towns  so  called.     Interpreters,  however,  are  at  va- 
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a  The  Alex.  MS.  exhibits  the  same  forms  of  the    terchanged,  namely,    Pa<^e9  in   2  Kini 
name  as  the  Vat. ;  but  by  a  curious  coincidence  in- '  Isaiah. 
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riance  between  the  principal  two  of  these.  The 
one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates,  on 
the  road  from  Racca  to  Hums  (Gesenius,  Keil, 
Thenius,  Michaelis,  SuppL);  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Bagdad  (Hitzig).  The 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the 
name  of  'Pija-dcpa,  and  appears,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  Mesopotamian  knowledge,  to 
be  the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  G. 

RE'ZIA  (S;?l  [delight]:  'Paaid',  [Vat. 
Parreja:]  Resia).  A*n  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of 
UUa  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

RE'ZIN  (r?1  [i)erh.  stable,  firm,  or  prince, 
Ges.] :  'Paaaaciu,  'Paariui  ['Pa(rifx,"Paa(Tip;  Vat. 
in  Is.  Pacreiu,  Paa-ei/j.,  VaacruV,  Sin.  in  Is.  Paaa- 
(Ttiiu'i  Alex.  VaaacTwv,  exc.  Is.  vii.  8,  Pao-eiJ/:] 
Rasin).  1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
in  Judaea.  The  policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  have  been 
to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  constant  war 
against  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv.  37 ) ; 
but  his  chief  war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories 
he  invaded,  in  company  with  Pekah,  soon  after 
Ahaz  had  mounted  the  throne  (about  n.  c.  741). 
The  combined  army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Ahaz  was,  but  "could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is. 
vii.  1;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "recovered 
Elath  to  SjTia"  (2  K.  xvi.  6);  that  is,  he  con- 
quered and  held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town 
of  that  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
which  commanded  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  trade  in  the  East.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
attacked  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
whom  Ahaz  in  his  distress  had  made  application ; 
his  armies  were  defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts ;  his 
city  besieged  and  taken;  his  people  carried  away 
captive  into  Susiana  ( ?  Kir)  ;  and  he  himself  slain 
(2  K.  xvi.  9;  compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  in- 
scriptions, where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  de- 
struction of  Damascus  are  distinctly  mentioned). 
This  treatment  was  probably  owing  to  his<being  re- 
garded as  a  rebel ;  since  Damascus  had  been  taken 
and  laid  under  tribute  by  the  Assyrians  some 
time  previously  (Rawlinson's  Herodoltts,  i.  467). 

G.  R. 

2.  ['Paawj/  ;  in  Neh.,  Rom.  'Pacracav,  FA. 
Paeacov.]  One  of  the  families  of  tlie  Nethinim 
(Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  furnishes  another 
example  of  the  occurrence  of  non-Israelite  names 
amongst  them,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Me- 
HUNIM  [iii.  1875,  note  a;  and  see  Sisera].  In  1 
Esdr.  the  name  appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the 
change  from  R  to  D  seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdras 
at  one  time  existed  in  Syriac  or  some  other  Semitic 
language.  G. 

RE'ZON  (ptn  [prince]:  [Rom.  om. ;  Vat.] 
^Effpcafi'  Alex.  Pa^wj/:  Razon).  The  son  of  Eli- 
adah,  a  Syrian,  who,  when  David  defeated  Hadad- 
ezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty  kingdom  at 
Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he  was  an 
officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the  destruc- 
tion which  David  would  inflict,  prudently  escaped 
with  some  followers;  or  whether  he  gathered  his 
band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  appetir.  The  latter  is  more 
probable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at  Damascus 
could  not  have  been  till  some  time  after  the  dis- 
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astrous  battle  in  which  the  power  of  Hadadezer 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  garrisons 
in  Damascus.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  he 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Nicolaus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  History,  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  successors 
took  the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this 
be  true,  Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the 
story  is  probably  the  confused  account  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  account  of 
Rezon  is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connection 
with  Hadad,  and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have 
founded  his  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt, 
endeavored  without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to 
revolt,  and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined 
himself  with  Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Raazanis, 
who  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  was  plunder- 
ing the  country  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §  6).  It  was  Hadad 
and  not  Rezon,  according  to  the  account  in  Jose- 
phus, who  established  himself  king  of  that  part 
of  Syria,  and  made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites. 
In  1  K.  XV.  18,  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in 
the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  the  grandson  of 
Hezion,  and  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
names  Rezon  and  Hezion,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is 
a  corrupt  reading  for  the  former.  For  this  sug- 
gestion, however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient ground,  though  it  was  adopted  both  by  Sir 
John  Marsham  {Chron.  Can.  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  ( Chronol.  p.  221 ).  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  i. 
cclxxi.)  makes  Hezion  contemporary  with  Reho- 
boam,  and  probably  a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The 
name  is  Aramaic,  and  Ewald  compares  it  with 
Rezin.  W.  A.  W. 

RHE'GIUM  {'V-i]yiov:  Rhegium).  The  men- 
tion of  this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on 
the  Bruttian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally 
(Acts  xxviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta.  But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin-brothers  " 
which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  See 
(attached  to  the  article  Castor  and  Pollux)  the 
coin  of  Bruttii,  which  doubtless  represents  the 
forms  that  were  painted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel. 
And,  again,  the  notice  of  the  intermediate  position 
of  Rhegium,  the  waiting  there  for  a  southerly  wind 
to  carry  the  ship  through  the  straits,  the  run  to 
Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twenty-four 
hours,  are  all  points  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history 
of  the  place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it 
was  miserably  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse : 
from  Augustus  it  received  advantages  which  com- 
bined with  its  geographical  position  in  making  it 
important  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire:  it  was  prominently  associated,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Romans:  and 
still  the  modern  Reggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  in- 
habitants. Its  distance  across  the  straits  from 
Messina  is  only  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  well  seen 
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from  the  telegraph  station  above  that  Sicilian 
town.«  J.  s.  H. 

RHE'SA  i'PTja-d:  Resa),  son  of  Zorobabel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Lord  A. 
Hervey  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Rhesa  is 
no  person,  but  merely  the  title  Rosk,  i.  e.  "  Prince," 
originally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
gradually  introduced  as  an  independent  name  into 
the  genealogy.  He  thus  removes  au  important  ob- 
stacle to  the  reconciliation  of  the  pedigrees  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  (Hervey's  Genealogies^  etc.  pp.  Ill, 
114,  356-360).  [Gknealogy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
i.  886  a;  Zerubbakel.]  G. 

RHOT>A  CPdSi?  [rose-bushy.  Rhode),  lit. 
Rose,  the  name  of  a  maid  who  announced  Peter's 
arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary's  house  after  his  mirac- 
ulous release  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  13).  [Por- 
ter.] 

RHODES  {'p65os  [rose] :  Rhodus).  The  his- 
tory of  this  island  is  so  illustrious,  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  it  connected,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  He  touched  there  on  his 
return-voyage  to  Syria  from  the  third  misssionary 
journey  (Acts  xxi.  1).  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
'  landed  from  the  ship.  The  day  before  he  had  been 
at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  N.  W. ;  and  from  Rhodes 
he  proceeded  eastwards  to  Patara  in  Lycia.  It 
seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.  W.,  as  it 
very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the  Levant.  Rhodes 
is  immediately  opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian 
headlands  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  history.  The  outline  of  that  history  is  as 
follows.  Its  real  eminence  began  (about  400  b.  c.) 
with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the  N.  E.  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
capital.  Though  the  Dorian  race  was  originally 
and  firmly  established  here,  yet  Rhodes  was  very 
frequently  dependent  on  others,  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paign. After  Alexander's  death  it  entered  on  a 
glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity  being  largely 
developed,  and  its  institutions  deserving  and  obtain- 
ing general  esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Le- 
vant, we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to  Rhodes 
certain  districts  on  the  mainland  [Caria  ;  Lycia]  ; 
and  when  these  were  withdrawn,  upon  more  mature 
provincial  arrangements  being  made,  the  island  still 
enjoyed  (from  Augustus  to  Vespasian)  a  consider- 
able amount  of  independence.^  It  is  in  this  inter- 
val that  St.  Paul  was  there.  Its  Byzantine  history 
is  again  eminent.  Under  Constantine  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  "Province  of  the  Islands."  It 
was  the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East 
held  out  against  the  advancing  Saracens ;  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
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fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  most  prom 
inent  remains  of  the  city  and  harbor  are  memorials 
of  those  knights.  The  best  account  of  Rhodes  will 
be  found  in  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln, 
iii.  70-113,  and  Reisen  nac/i  Kos,  Halikarnassos, 
Rhodos,  etc.,  pp.  53-80.  There  is  a  good  view,  as 
well  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  coast,  in  the 
English  Admiralty  Chart  No.  1639.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  we  can  atlduce  here  is  one  of  the 
early  coins  of  Rhodes,  with  the  conventional  rose- 
flower,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island  on  one 
side,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  radiated  like  the  sun, 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  proverb  that  the  sun  shone 
every  day  in  Rhodes.  J.  S.  H. 


o  *  Reggio  is  in  full  view  from  the  harbor  of  Mes- 
sina. The  Apostle  passed  there  in  winter,  probably  in 
February  (as  Luke's  notations  of  time  indicate),  and 
at  that  season  he  must  have  seen  the  mountains,  both 
of  Sicily  and  of  the  mainland,  covered  with  snow. 
The  name  is  from  prjywiii,  to  break  or  burst  through, 
as  if  the  sea  had  there  torn  ofif  Sicily  from  the  con- 
tinent. See  Pape's  WUrterb.  cler  Griech.  Eigennamen, 
B.  T.  H. 

b  Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great  con- 
nected with  Rhodes,  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here. 


Coin  of  Rhodes 


RHOD'OCUS  ('P(J5o/cos:  Rhodocus).  A  Jew 
who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  countrymen  to  Anti- 
ochus Eupator.  His  treason  was  discovered,  and 
he  was  placed  in  confinement  (2  Mace.  xiii.  21). 

B.  F.  W. 

RHO'DUS  CPSdor-  Rhodus),  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  __ 
[Rhodes.]  mI 

RI'BAI  [2  syl.]  (^'D'^"]  [whom  Jehovah  rf<?-"' 
fends]:  'Pi^d  [YatVcipa]  in  Sam.,  PejSte;  Alex. 
P-nfiai  [FA.  PajSetot]  in  Chr. :  Ribai).  The  father 
of  Ittai  the  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  who  was  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
31).  -1 

*  RIBBAND.     [Lace.]  ^| 

RIB'LAH,  1.  (nb^nn,  with  the  definite 
article  [fei'tility]:  BtjAc^ '^  in  both  MSS. :  Rebla). 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxxiv.  11).  Its  position  is  noted  in  this  passage 
with  much  precision.  It  was  immediately  between 
Shepham  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  and  on  the 
"  east  side  of  the  spring."  Unfortunately  Shepham 
has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  which  of  the  great 
fountains  of  northern  Palestine  is  intended  by  "  the 
spring  "  is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
without  entirely  disarranging  the  specification  of 
the  boundary,  that  the  Riblah  in  question  can  be 
the  same  with  the  "  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  " 
which  is  mentioned  at  a  much  later  period  of  the 
history.  For,  according  to  this  passage,  a  great 
distance  must  necessarily  have  intervened  between 
Riblah  and  Hamath.  This  will  be  evident  from  a 
mere  enumeration  of  the  landmarks. 

1.  The  north    boundary:   The   Mediterranean, 


When  he  went  to  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last  Re- 
publican struggle,  he  found  that  the  city  had  suffered 
much  from  Cassius,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  3).  Here,  also,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  he  met  Augustus  and  secured  his  fovor 
(ibid.  XV.  6,  §  6). 

c  Originally  it  appears  to  have  stood  *Ap)3rjAa  ;  but 
the  'Ap  has  now  attached  it.self  to  the  preceding  name 
— Sejre^ajn  a  p.  Can  this  be  the  Arbela  of  1  Mace, 
ix.  2? 
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Mount  Hor,  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  Zedad,  Ziph- 
ron,  Hazar-enan. 

2.  The  eastern  boundary  commenced  from  Ila- 
zar-enan,  turning  south :  Shepham,  Riblah,  passing 
east  of  the  spring,  to  east  side  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Now  it  seems  impossible  that  Riblah  can  be  in  the 
land  of  Hamath ,«  seeing  that  four  landmarks  occur 
between  them.  Add  to  this  its  apparent  proximity 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  early  Jewish  interpreters  have  felt  the  force 
of  this.  Confused  as  is  the  catalogue  of  the  boun- 
dary in  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  of  Num.  xxxiv., 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  that  version  considers 
"the  spring  "  as  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  Banias, 
and  Riblah,  therefore,  as  a  place  near  it.  With 
this  agrees  Parchi,  the  Jewish  traveller  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  who  expressly  discriminates  be- 
tween the  two  (see  the  extracts  in  Zunz's  Benja- 
min, ii.  418),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(Bibel  fill'  ifnyelehrien ;  SuppL  ad  Lexica,  No. 
2313),  and  Bonfrerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Euse- 
bius's  Onomasticon. 

No  place  bearing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (n|p5^.)  once 

nnba"],  i.  e.  Riblathah:  ^  AffiXaOa  in  both 
MSS.;*[Rom.  in  2  K.  xxiii.  33,  'Pa$\adny  xxv. 
6,  21,  22,  'PejSAoflct:]  RMatha).  A  place  on  the 
great  road  between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at 
which  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accustomed  to 
remain  while  directing  the  operations  of  their  ar- 
mies in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchad- 
nezzar waited  while  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Tyre  were  being  conducted  by  his  lieutenants; 
hither  were  brought  to  him  the  wretched  king  of 
Judsea  and  his  sons,  and  after  a  tmie  a  selection 
from  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  conquered  city, 
who  were  put  to  death,  doubtless  by  the  horrible 
death  of  impaling,  which  the  Assyrians  practiced, 
and  the  long  lines  of  the  victims  to  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  their  monuments  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6, 
lii.  9,  10,  26,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  successful  victory 
over  the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  returned  to 
Riblah  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jerusalem 
before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33). 

This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  el-Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  about  35  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  latter 
place.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the  en- 
campment of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  vis- 
ited it  in  1852  {Bibl.  Bes.  iii.  545).  He  describes 
it  as  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain  yielding  the 
most  abundant  supplies  of  forage.  From  this  point 
the  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates 
to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palm}Ta  to  Babylon  ....  by 
the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land."     It  ap- 

o  If  Mr.  Porter's  identifications  of  Zedad  and  Hat- 
sarenan  are  adopted,  the  difficulty  is  increased  tenfold. 
b  The  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  —Vatican  (Mai) 
and  Alex.  —  present  the  name  as  follows  :  — 
2  K.  xxiii.  33,  'AjSAaa ;  Ae/3Aoux. 
2  K.  XXT.  6,      'UpSePKaeav  ]  Ae/3Xa0a. 
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pears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  Buckingham 
in  1816. 

Riblah  is  probably  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi. 
14),  though  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V. 
it  appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from 
R  to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah 
suits  the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Diblah  is  not  known."^    [Diblath.] 

G. 

*  RICHES,  Rev.  xviii.  17,  not  plural  but  sin- 
gular: "In  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to 
nought"  (so  also  Wisd.  v.  8).  The  original  plu- 
ral was  richessis  (Fr.  richesse),  as  in  WickUffe's 
version,  and  was  generally  obsolete  at  the  time  of 
the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  It  stood  at  first  also 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  but  as  Trench  mentions  {Author- 
ized Version,  p.  60)  was  tacitly  corrected,  by 
changing  "is  "  to  "  are."  H. 

RIDDLE  (HTIl:  aiviyfia,  trpS^X-nfia-  pi'O- 
blema,  pi^ojjositio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  bend  off,"  "  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  Ixxviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable  (Ezr.  xvii.  2), 
and  in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps. 
xciv.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these 
senses  we  may  compare  the  phrases  (Trpo(\>^  \6ywvy 
a-rpo<pal  ■Kapa^oKwv  (Wisd.  viii.  8;  Ecclus.  xxxix. 
2},  and  irepnrXoK))  \6'ywv  (Eur.  Phosn.  497 ;  Ge- 
sen.  s.  v.),  and  the  Latin  scirpvs,  which  appears  to 
have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Ait.  xii. 
6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  "  ob- 
scura  allegoria"  (De  Triii.  xv.  9),  and  points  out, 
as  an  instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter  of 
the  horse-leech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  which  has  been 
elaborately  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  {JEnigmata  Hebraica,  Erf. 
1798).  Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  as  riddles,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
e.  (/.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  of 
which  every  version  differs  from  all  others.  The 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1,  ^Ade  treipda-ai  avrhv  iv  al- 
vlyixaai ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1 )  were  rather  "  hard  ques- 
tions "  referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solomon 
is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the 
riddle  proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  profane  his- 
torians (Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dins )  to  authen- 
ticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous 
riddles  to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hi- 
ram was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance  a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon, 
who  not  only  solved  the  riddles,  but  propounded 
others  which  Solomon  himself  was  unable  to  an- 
swer, and  consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the 
penalty.  The  word  cCiviyfia  occurs  only  once  in 
the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "darkly,"  eV  amy/xaTi, 
comp.  Num.  xii.  8;  Wetstein,  Jv.  T.  ii.  158); 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  in- 
stances of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus 
Erasmus  applies  the  term  to  Matt.  xii.  43-45. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvi- 
ous,  and  is   well    explained   by   St.   Augustine: 


2  K.  xxv.  20,  Ae/3A.a0a ;  Ae|3Aa0a. 
2  K.  xxv.  21,  'Pe/3A.a0a ;   Ae/3\a0a. 
Jer.  lii.  9,  10,  26,  27,  Ae/3A.a0a,  in  both, 
c  *  For  interesting  notices  of  this  Riblah,   see  Dr. 
Thomson's  diary  of  a  "  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Leb- 
anon," Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  698  f.  H. 
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''manifestis  pascimur,  obsouris  exercemur^^  {De 
Boot.  Chiist.  ii.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl.  iii.  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  xxv.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist  —  as  Keidb  al 
Alydz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  emblems  and 
devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call  them  Alffdz 
and  Afaamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Algaz).  They 
were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Jablon- 
ski,  Pantheon  ^gypt.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (Miil- 
ler,  Dm-,  ii.  392;  Athen.  x.  457;  Pollux,  vi.  107; 
A.  Gell.  xviii.  2;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and  the  kind 
of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the  literary 
dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  Athenseus, 
Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.  Some  have  groundlessly 
supposed  that  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Lemuel, 
and  Agur,  were  propounded  at  feasts,  like  the  par- 
ables spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar  occasions  (Luke 
xiv.  7.,  etc.). 

Kiddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like 
the  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however, 
was  properly  (as  Voss  points  out,  Instt.  Oratt.  iv. 
11)  no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possess  the  only  clew  on  which  the  solution  cmild 
depend.  For  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fact  even  from  his  parents  (Judg.  xiv. 
14,  etc.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in  verse  are  that 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch.  Vit.  Horn.). 

Franc.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation 
is  continuous  throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ez. 
xvii.  2,  and  in  such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed 
to  Theocritus);  and  the  lesser  enigma  or  {mai- 
viyfia,  where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the 
peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  It  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since 
they  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  especially  in  the  Prophets.     Such  is  the  play 

on  the  word  tl'DW  ("a  portion,"  and  "Shechem," 

the  town  of  Ephraim)  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22;  on  T1^?2 

(indtzor,  "a  fortified  city,"   and  C^H^S^,  Miz- 

ratm,  Egypt)  hi  Mic.  vii.  12;  on  T|7.^  (Shdked, 

"an    almond-tree"),    and    *T|?tt7    {shdkad,    "to 

hasten  "),  in  Jer.  i.  11;  on  nD^"^  {Dumah,  mean- 
ing "  Edom  "   and  "the  land  of  death"),  in  Is. 

xxi.  11 ;  on  "!Jtt7ti£?,  Sheshach  (meaning  "  Baby- 
lon," and  perhaps  "arrogance"),  in  Jer.  xxv.  26, 
Ii.  41. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of 
a  riddle  occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  namely,  the  number 
of  the  beast.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
very  common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnos- 
tics, some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists. 
The  latter  called  it  Gtmatria  (i.  e.  yicofxirpia)  of 
which  instances  may  be  found  in  Carpzov  {App. 
Crit.  p.  542),  Reland  {Ant.  Hebr.  i.  25),  and  some 
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of  the  commentators  on  Rev.  xiii.  16-18.  Thus 
tt7n3  (ndchdsh),  "serpent,"  is  made  by  the  Jews 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its 
numerical  value  is  equivalent  to  H'^tpZi;  and  the 
names  Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  together 
because  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  com- 
posing them  is  661.  Thus  the  Marcosians  regarded 
the  number  24  as  sacred  from  its  being  the  sum 
of  numerical  values  in  the  names  of  two  quaternions 
of  their  Ji^ons,  and  the  Gnostics  used  the  name 
Abraxas  as  an  amulet,  because  its  letters  amount 
numerically  to  365.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not 
unfrequent  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have 
already  mentioned  (see  Cross)  the  mystic  explana- 
tion by  Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the  number  318  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  by  TertuUian  of  the  number  300 
(represented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  in  Judg. 
vii.  6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian.  The  most 
exact  analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the 
name  of  the  beast,  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Sibylline  verses.  We  quote  one  which  is  exactly 
similar  to  it,  the  answer  being  found  in  the  name 
'l-qcTovs  =  888,  thus :  I  =  10  -^-  >,  =  8  -|-  o-  =  200 
-j-  o  =  70  -f  V  =  400  -f  s  =  200  =  888.  It  is 
as  follows,  and  is  extremely  curious : 

'H^ei  <rapKO(|>6pos  fli/rjTOis  o/moiov/nei'os  ev  yrj 
Tetra-epa  (fxuvrjefTa  <^epet,  ra  8'  a^wva  Sv   avraS 
Ai(rau>v  aarpaydktav  (?),  apiOfjiOV  6'  oKoy  e^ovojunji'W 
"Okto)  yap  novdSas,  oo-cras  fie/caSas  enl  toutois, 
"HS'  e/caTOvrdSas  o/ctw  a7ri<rTOTepoi,s  avOptawot,^ 
Ovvofxa  firjAwo-et. 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  greatly  re- 
moved in  time  from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the 
Sibylline  verses)  intended  some  na7ne  as  an  answer 
to  the  number  666.  The  true  answer  must  be 
settled  by  the  Apocalyptic  commentators.  Most 
of  the  Fathers  supposed,  even  as  far  back  as  Ire- 
naeus,  the  name  Adreiuos  to  be  indicated.  A  list 
of  the  other  very  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
different  ages,  may  be  found  in  Elliott's  Horce 
Apocalypticce,  from  which  we  have  quoted  several 
of  these  instances  {Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234). 

F.  W.  F.      ] 

*  RIE  for  RYE,  Ex.  ix.  32  and  Is.  xxviii.  25 
(marg.  spelt)^  in  the  oldest  editions  of  the  A.  V. 

H. 

RIM^MON  (P^~]  {^pomegranate']:  'Vefxfidov: 
Rem,mon).  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  was 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

RIM'MON  (1"1^1  [pomegranate]:  "P(fjifx6.v'. 
Remmon).  A  deity,  worshipped  by  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house 
of  Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of 
this  god  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadad- 
rimmon  and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is 
doubtful.  Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (De  dis 
Syns,  ii.  10),  refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmon^  a 
pomegranate,  a  fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus 
the  deity  worshipped  under  this  title  (compare 
Pomona,  from  pomum).  Ursinus  (Arboretum  Bibl. 
cap.  32,  7)  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pomegranate, 


II 
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a  In  this  passage  it  is  generally  thought  that  She- 
shach is  put  for  Babel,  by  the  principle  of  alphabeti- 
cal inversion  known  as  the  atlibash.  It  will  he  seen 
that  the  passages  above  quoted  are  chiefly  instances 


of  paronomasia.  On  the  profound  use  of  this  figure, 
by  the  prophets  and  other  writers,  see  Ewald,  Die 
Prophelen  d.  Alt.  Bund.  i.  48 ;  Steinthal,  Urspr.  d. 
Sprache,  p.  23. 
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the  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature, 
the  personified  natura  nahirans,  a  symbol  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  old  religions  (Bahr,  Sym- 
bolik,  ii.  122^).  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the 
name,  it  presents  us  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
tree-worship  of  the  East,  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  in  Palestine.  But  Selden  rejects  this 
derivation,  and  proposes  instead  that  Rimmon  is 

from  the  root  D^*!,  rum,  "  to  be  high,"  and  sig- 
nifies "most  high;"  like  the  Phoenician  Elioun, 

and  Heb.  l"^"*/^.  Hesychius  gives  'Pa/ias,  6 
S^iffTos  OeSs.  '  Clerlcus,  Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  Gesenius  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Movers  {Phon.  i.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  as 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Hadad-Rimmon  (as  Peor 
for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pom^ranate, 
which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad-Rimmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  rii>eMS  the 
pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  ijifusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  the  "  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddon  "  (Zech.  xii.  11). 

Between  these  dilFerent  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden,  which  is  approved  by  Gese- 
nius, has  the  greater  show  of  probability. 

W.  A.  W. 

RIM'MON  ('D*1^"1,  t.  e.  Rimmono  [pome- 
granate]: T)  'Pf/x/j.u>i/'  Remmono).  ■  A  city  of 
Zebulun  belonging  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  77).  There  is  great  discrepancy  between  the 
list  in  which  it  occurs  and  the  parallel  catalogue 
of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former  contains  two  names  in 
place  of  the  four  of  the  latter,  and  neither  of  them 
the  same.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnah 
(Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon, 
as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to 
confound.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Rimmono  is  not  identical  with  Rinmion 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13),  in  the  A.  V.  Remmon- 
METHOAR.  The  redundant  letter  was  probably 
transferred,  in  copying,  from  the  succeeding  word 
—  at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS.  appear  to 
exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targum  of  Joseph. 
[Dr.  Robinson  inquires  whether  this  Rimmon 
may  not  be  the  present  Rurnindneh,  a  little  north 
of  Nazareth.    See  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  340  (2d  ed. ).  —  H.' 

G. 

RIM'MON  (P^l  [imnegranate]  :  'Epooficiod 
'Peixfitau',  Alex.  Pe^juwj/;  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  'Pe^ 
vwu,  Vat.  P€jUjwcDj/:J  Remincm).  A  town  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted 
to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  32:  in  the 
former  of  these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Remmon).  In  each  of  the  above 
lists  the  name  succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  places  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return 
from   Babylon   (Neh.  xi.  29)   the   two  are  joined 

QltSn  ^^1?  :  LXX.  omits:  et  in  Remmon),  and 
appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  En-Rimmon.  There  is 
nothing  to  support  this  single  departure  of  the 
Hebrew  text  from  its  practice  in  the  other  lists 
except  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  LXX.  (if  the 
edition  of  Mai  may  be  trusted)  has  joined  the 
names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  the  LXX. 
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translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also  showed 
them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.  True,  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome;  but 
they  locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  ob- 
viously confoundhig  it  with  the  Rock  Rimmon. 
That  it  was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even 
though  the  lists  above  cited  were  not  extant,  from 
Zech.  xiv.  10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern 
frontier  of  the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  as 
the  limits  of  the  change  which  is  to  take  place  in 
the  aspect  and  formation  of  the  country.  In  this 
case  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Com- 
mentary {in  Zech.  xiv.  9  fF. ),  joins  the  two  names, 
and  understands  them  to  denote  a  hill  north  of 
Jerusalem,  apparently  well  known  (doubtless  the 
ancient  Gibeah),  marked  by  a  pomegranate  tree 
—  "  collis  Rimmon  (hoc  enim  Gabaa  sonat,  ubi 
arbor  malagranati  est)  usque  ad  australem  plagam 
Jerusalem."  G. 

RIM'MON  PA'REZ  (VT??  l'^"!  Vpome- 
granate  of  the  breach  or  rent]:  'Peyu^eoj/ *apes). 
The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  word  is  the  same  as 
that  found  in  the  plural  form  in  Baal-Perazim, 
"  Baal  of  the  breaches."  Perhaps  some  local  con- 
figuration, such  as  a  "  cleft,"  might  account  for  its 
being  added.  It  stands  between  Rithmah  and 
Libnah.  No  place  now  known  has  been  identified 
with  it.  H.  H. 

RIM'MON,  THE  ROCK(r^^n''  V^D: 
T]  iT€Tf}a  Tov  'Pefifidiv;  Joseph,  irerpa  'Pod:  peira 
cujus  vocahulum  est  Remmon ;  peira  Remmon). 
A  cliff  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word  sela)  or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which 
the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gibeah  took  refuge,  and  maintained  them- 
selves for  four  months  until  released  by  the  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  13). 

It  is  described  as  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (midbar), 
that  is,  the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not  unpro- 
ductive) country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah 
was  situated  —  between  them  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. Here  the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a 
village  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky 
hill,  visible  in  all  directions,  and  commanding  the 
whole  country  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  440). 

The  hill  is  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  clinging  to 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady  3fut- 
ydh ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  is  almost  equally 
isolated  by  a  cross  valley  of  great  depth  (Porter, 
Handbk.  p.  217;  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  345).  In  position  it  is  (as  the  crow 
flies)  3  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  7  N.  E.  of  Gibeah 
( T}ileil  el-Ful).  Thus  in  every  particular  of  name, 
character,  and  situation  it  agrees  with  the  require- 


a  In  two  out  of  Jt8  four  occurrences,  the  article  is 
omitt«d  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. 
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luents  of  the  Rock  Rininion.  It  was  known  in 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  mention  it 
( Onomasticon,  "  Renimon  " )  —  though  confounding 
it  with  Rimmon  in  Simeon  —  as  15  Roman  miles 
northwards  from  Jerusalem.  G. 

RING  (nVS^:  SaKTvXios'-  nnnulus).  The 
ring  was  regarded  as  an  iiTdispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  sig- 
net, and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance, 
the  term  tahbaath  being  derived  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying "  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the 
symbol  of  authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Aha.suerus  to 
Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1 
Mace.  vi.  15),  and  by  the  father  to  the  prodigal 
son  in  the  parable  (Luke  xv.  22).  It  was  treasured 
accordingly,  and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  most  valued  object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hag.  ii.  23: 
Ecclus.  xlix.  11).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only 
by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Shahb. 
p.  6,  §  3),  and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles 
presented  by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The  signet-ring  was 
worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer.  l.  c).  We  may  con- 
clude, from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that  the  rings  contained 
a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner's 
name.  Numerous  specimens  of  Egyptian  rings  have 
been  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold,  very 
massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabaeus  or  an 
engraved  stone  (Wilkinson,  ii.  337).     The  number 
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of  rings  worn  by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  remark- 
able. The  same  profusion  was  exhibited  also  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  by  men  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  "Rings'').  It  appears  also  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  for  in 
Jam.  ii.  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  xpvcroSaKTv- 
\ios,  meaning  not  simply  "with  a  gold  ring,''  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  "golden-ringed"  (like  the 
Xpv(r6x^ip,  "golden-handed"  of  Lucian,  Timon, 
c.  20),  implying  equally  well  the  presence  of  several 
gold  rings.  For  the  term  (/dlil,  rendered  "ring" 
in  Cant.  v.  14,  see  Ornaments.  W.  L.  B. 

*  RINGLEADER  (Acts  xxiv.  5),  appKed  to 
Paul  by  Tertullus  in  his  speech  before  Felix,  where 
it  stands  for  7rpa>To<rTtiTrjy.  It  implies,  of  itself, 
nothing  opprobrious,  being  properly  a  military  title, 
namely,  of  one  who  stands  in  front  of  the  ranks 
as  leader.  It  marks  a  bad  preeminence  here, 
especially  from  being  associated  with  XoifiSs, 
"plague,  pest"  (A.  V.  j)estilent  fellow).  Ring- 
leader had  a  good  or  neutral  sense  as  well  as  bad 
in  the  older  English  writers.  H. 

RIN'NAH  (n3")  [a  cry  of  joy,  or  wailing]'. 
'Arci;  Alex.  Vavvuv:  Rinna).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Shimon  in  an  obscure  and  fragmentary  gene- 
alogy of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
In  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  he  is  made  "  the  son  of 
Hanan,"  Ben-hanan  being  thus  translated. 


«  /IC'*'^.  This  reading   is  preferred  by  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  iii.  10),  and  is  connected   by  him  with  the 
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RI'PHATH  (ri5*'l  [a  h-eaking  in  piece$ 
<cr?w,  Sin.]:  "Pi^dB'i  Alex.  p«^oe  in  Chr.:  Ri- 
photh),  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  the  brother  of 
Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3).  The  He- 
brew text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form  Diphath," 
but  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that 
which  gives  the  forms  Rodanim  and  Hadad  for 
Dodanim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  50;  Gen.  xxxvi. 
39).  The  name  Riphath  occurs  only  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  and  hence  there  is  little  to  guide  us 
to  the  locality  which  it  indicates.  The  name  itself 
has  been  variously  identified  with  that  of  the  Rhi- 
psean  mountains  (Knobel),  the  river  Rhebas  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Bochart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people  living  eastward 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess),  and  the  Ripheans 
[Riphathaeans  ?],  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlago- 
nians  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1).  This  last  view  is  cer- 
tainly favored  by  the  contiguity  of  Ashkenaz  and 
Togarmah.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  however,  in 
favOr  of  the  Rhipsean  mountains,  which  Knobel 
(  Volkej't.  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically  and  geo- 
graphically with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Dacia.  The  attempt  of  that  writer  to  identify 
Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  is  evidently  based 
on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  name  to  apply  to  them ;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Gauls  were  for  any  lengthened  period 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range. 
The  Rhipaean  mountains  themselves  existed  more 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  than  in  reality,  and 
if  the  received  etymology  of  that  name  (from  ^jTrai, 
"blasts")  be  correct,  the  coincidence  in  sound 
with  Riphath  is  merely  accidental,  and  no  connec- 
tion can  be  held  to  exist  between  the  names.  The 
later  geographers,  Ptolemy  (iii.  5,  §  15,  19)  and 
others,  placed  the  Rhipsean  range  where  no  range 
really  exists,  namely,  about  the  elevated  ground 
that  separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxine  and  Baltic 
seas.  W.  L.  B. 

RIS'SAH  (n&n  [a  ruin]:  [Rom.  Veaadv, 
Vat.  Aetro-a;  Alex.]  Pecrcra'  Ressa).  The  name, 
identical  with  the  word  which  signifies  "  a  worm," 
is  that  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 
Libnah  and  Kekelathah,  and  has  been  considered 
(Winer,  s.  v.)  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Peuting. 
Itiner.,  32  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
from  the  'P^ctra  of  Josephus  (A?it.  xiv.  15,  § 
2).     No  site  has  been  identified  with  Rissah. 

H.  H. 

RITH'MAH  (Tiy^n'l  [see  below]  : 'Pa0o;ua: 
Rethma).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the 
wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  It  stands  there 
next  to  Hazeroth  [Hazeroth],  and  probably  lay 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  that  spot,  but  no  place 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it.     The  name 


is  probably  connected   with  CHn,  Arab. 


H")' 


commonly  rendered  "juniper,"  but  more  correctly 
"  broom."  It  carries  the  affirmative  PT,  common 
in  names  of  locality,  and  found  especially  among 
many  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxiii.       H.  H. 


names  of  the  town  Tobata  and  the  mountain  Tibium 
in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor. 


RIVER 

RIVER.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
word,  namely,  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  at  the  present  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Litnny,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  months,  and  con- 
verted into  hot  lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  re- 
duced to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a 
narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrubs. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofold :  on  the  one  hand 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  —  a  central  mass 
of  highland  descending  on  each  side  to  a  lower 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evap- 
oration was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent: 
yet  this  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  dif- 
ference in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the 
thousands  of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Pal- 
estine. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms,  which 
they  employed  habitually  with  much  precision. 

1.  For  the  perennial  river,  Nahar  (Hn^).  Pos- 
sibly used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6,  Ixxiv.  15; 
of  the  great  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  rivers 
generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10 ;  Ex.  vii.  19 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6 ; 
Ez.  iii.  15,  &c.  But  with  the  definite  article,  han- 
Nahar,  ^'■the  river,"  it  signifies  invariably  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Num. 
xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  Ac,  &c.).  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions (Josh.  i.  4,  xxiv.  2,  14, 15;  Is.  lix.  19;  Ez. 
xxxi.  15),  ndhar  is  uniformly  rendered  "river"  in 
our  version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  term  for  these  is  nachal  ( /HS),  for 
which  our  translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and 
sometimes  almost  alternately,  "  valley,"  "  brook," 
and  "river."  Thus  the  "brook"  and  the  "val- 
ley" of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23  and  ^xxii.  9);  the 
"valley,"  the  "brook,"  and  the  "river"  Zered 
(Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13;  Am.  vi.  14);  the 
"  brook"  and  the  "river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
23;  Deut.  ii.  37),  of  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  14;  Deut.  ii. 
24),  of  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Com- 
pare also  Deut.  iii.  16,  &c.« 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tended; but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoml  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
wadies  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  are  deep  ab- 
rupt chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  hills, 
and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  removed 
from  that  of  an  English  brook.  For  example,  the 
Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok, 
which  Jacob  was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between 
his  family  and  Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet 
"meadowy   brook"  with  which  we   are  familiar. 
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o  Jerome,  in  his  Qiicestiones  in  Geiusim,  xxtI.  19, 
draws  the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  val- 
ley and  a  torrent :  "  Et  hie  pro  valle  torrens  scriptus 


And  those  which  are  not  so  abrupt  and  savage  are 
in  their  width,  their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid 
look  when  the  torrent  has  subsided,  utterly  unlike 
"brooks."  Unfortunately  our  language  does  not 
contain  any  single  word  which  has  both  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  nachal  and  its  Arabic  equiva- 
lent wady,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  val- 
ley and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flovra 
through  it.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Annotations  (on 
Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that  "bourne"  has  both 
meanings;  but  "bourne  "  is  now  obsolete  in  Eng- 
lish, though  still  in  use  in  Scotland,  where,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the 
"burns"  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  wadies  of 
Palestine  in  the  iiTegularity  of  their  flow.  Mr. 
Burton  ( Geotj.  Joui-n.  xxiv.  209 )  adopts  the  Italian 
Jiumara.  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian  term 
nullah.  The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is 
commanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachal 
Cherith  and  the  brink  of  the  nachal. 

3.  Yeor  (T^S"^),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connection  with  that  country.  It 
is  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  translators  "  the 
river,"  except  in  the  following  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  "  a 
flood  "  —  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.     [See  Nile,  vol.  iii.  p.  2140  6.] 

4.  r«6rt^  (vS^**),  from  a  root  signifying  tumult 
or  fullness,  occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "river,"  namely,  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Dan. 
viii.  2,  3,  6. 

5.  Peleg  (^vQ),  from  an  uncertain  root,  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  idea  of  the  division  of 
the  land  for  irrigation,  is  translated  "  river  "  in  Ps. 
i.  3,  Ixv.  9 ;  Is.  xxx.  25 ;  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  it 
is  rendered  "  stream  ''  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15,  16,  "divisions,"  where  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country  of  Keuben  was  irrigated 
(Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  129 ;  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1103  b). 

6.  Aphik  (p'^CM).  This  appears  to  be  used 
without  any  clearly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is 
probably  from  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force, 
and  may  signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is 
translated  "river"  in  a  few  passages:  Cant.  v. 
12 ;  Ez.  vi.  3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  8, 
xxxvi.  4,  6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Ps.  cxxvi.  4 
the  allusion  is  to  temporary  streams  in  the  dry  re- 
gions of  the  "south."  ^  G. 

RIVER  OF  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D'^"l!^tt  *in5  :  iroTttfjihs  AlyxntTov- fluvim 
JEgypti  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that 
is,  the  Nile,  and  here  —  as  the  western  border  of 
the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Euphrates  —  the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost 
branch. 


est^  nunquam  enim  in  valle  invenitur  puteus  aqum 

6  *  It  should  be  "river  "  (iroTa/uios)  in  both  instan- 
ces, Rev.  xii.  15,  16,  and  not  «  flood  "  (A.  V.).      fl. 
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tpdpay^  Aiyv-rrrov,  TroTOyubs  AlyvTrrov,  'Pivok6- 
povpa,  pi- :  t07i-etis  ^(jypti,  rivus  yEyypti  (Num. 
xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv. 
7;  Is.  xxvii.  12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the 
stream  of  Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opinion 
that  this  second  term  designates  a  desert  stream 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in 
the  valley  called  Wddi-l-' Areesh.  The  centre  of 
the  valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent, 
which  only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  des- 
ert valleys.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  can 
only  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  term  occurs,  for  the  ancient  transla- 
tions do  not  aid  us.  When  they  were  made  there 
must  have  been  great  uncertainty  on  the  subject. 
In  the  LXX.  the  term  is  translated  by  two  literal 
meanings,   or  perhaps   three,   but  it  is   doubtful 

whether  vHD  can  be  rendered  "river,"  and  is  once 
represented  by  Rhinocolura  (or  Rhinocorura),  the 
name  of  a  town  on  the  coast,  near  the  Wddi- 
i-'Are€sh,  to  which  the  modern  EPAreesh  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point  where 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  I>and  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  bor- 
der (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and 
as  beyond  Gaza  and  its  territory,  the  westernmost 
of  the  Phihstine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  history 
we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  extending  "  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt  " 
(1  K.  viii.  65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  man- 
ner where  the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  men- 
tioned :  "  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again 
any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river 
Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt  " 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
as  forming  one  boundary  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  "from  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt  "  (xxvii.  12), 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  limits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
specified  instead  of  "the  Nachal  of  Egypt."  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bounding 
the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  was 
promised  to  his  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still 
more  unmistakably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  the 
Nile,  spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's 
description  of  the  territory  yet  to  be  conquered : 
"  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from 
the  Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the 
borders  of  Ekron  northward,  [which]  is  counted 
to  the  Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 


a  Herodotus,  whose  account  is  rather  obscure,  says 
that  from  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Cadytis 
(probably  Gaza)  the  country  belonged  to  the  Palsestin'e 
Syrians  ;.  from  Cadytis  to  Jenysus  to  the  Arabian  king  ; 
then  to  the  Syrians  again,  as  far  as  Lake  Serbonis,  near 
Mount  Casius.  At  Lake  Serbonis,  Egypt  began.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis  is  somewhat  to  the 
westward  of  Rhinocolura,  and  Mount  Casius  is  more 
than  halfway  from  the  latter  to  Pelusium.  Herodotus 
afterwards  states,  more  precisely,  that  from  Jenysus  to 
"  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount  Casius  "  was  three  days' 
journey  through  a  desert  without  water.    He  evidently 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  name,  "  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  as  has  been 
well  suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  supposing 
an  insignificant  stream  to  be  intended,  although 
such  a  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  posi- 
tion as  forming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  Eeypt  is  the 
Nile,  we  have  to  consider  the  geographical  conse- 
quences, and  to  compare  the  name  with  known 
names  of  the  Nile.  Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
the  easternmost,  or  Pelusiac,  would  necessarily  be 
the  one  intended.  On  looking  at  the  map  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  Philistine  territory  should  ever 
have  extended  so  far;  the  Wddi-P Ai^eesb  is  dis- 
tant from  Gaza,  the  most  western  of  the  Philistine 
towns ;  but  Pelusium,  at  the  mouth  and  most  east- 
em  part  of  the  Pelusiac  branch,  is  very  remote. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  tract 
from  Gaza  to  Pelusium  is  a  desert  that  could  never 
have  been  cultivated,  or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  set- 
tled population,  and  was  probably  only  held  in  the 
period  to  which  we  refer  by  marauding  Arab  tribes, 
which  may  well  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philis- 
tines, for  they  must  have  been  tributary  to  them  or  to 
the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  isolated  position 
and  the  sterility  of  the  country,  though  no  doubt 
maintaining  a  half-independence.**  All  doubt  on 
this  point  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  passage,  in 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  Sethee  I.,  head  of  the 
XlXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1340,  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  great  temple  of  El-Karnak,  which  mentions 
"  the  foreigners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
TARU  to  the  land  of  KANANA"  (SHASU 
SHA'A  EM  SHTEM  EN  TARU  ER  PA-KAN'- 
ANA,  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  p.  261,  No. 
1265,  pi.  xlvii.).  The  identification  of  "  the  fort 
of  TARU"  with  any  place  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  geographers  has  not  yet  been  sat- 
isfactorily accomplished.  It  appears,  from  the  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt 
from  an  eastern  expedition,  near  the  inscription 
just  mentioned,  to  have  been  between  a  Leontop- 
olis  and  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  it  was  situate,  commanding 
a  bridge  {Ibid.  No.  1266,  pi.  xlviii.).  The  Leontop- 
olis  is  either  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome, 
or  a  town  in  the  Heliopolite  Nome  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  1).  In  the  former  case 
the  stream  would  probably  be  the  Tanitic  branch, 
or  perhaps  the  Pelusiac;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  prefer  the  first  Leon- 
topolis,  but  no  identification  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  SHASU  at  this  time  extended  from 
Canaan  to  the  east  of  the  Delta  (see  on  the  whole 
subject  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  260-266,  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

Egypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
evidently  extended  no  further  than  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  its  eastern  boundai'y  being  probably  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an 
Arab   nation   or  tribe,  lying  between  Egypt  and 
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makes  Mount  Casius  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Syrians ;  for  although  the  position  of  Jenysus  is  uncer- 
tain, the  whole  distance  from  Gaza  (and  if  Cadytis  be  not 
Gaza,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabian  territory  further 
east)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  days'  journey  (iii. 
5.  See  Rawlinson's  edit.  398-400).  If  we  adopt  Capt. 
Spratt's  identifications  of  Pelusium  and  Mount  Casius, 
we  must  place  them  much  nearer  together,  and  the 
latter  far  to  the  west  of  the  usual  supposed  place  (Sm, 
town).  But  in  this  case  Herodotus  would  intend  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis,  which  seems  un- 
likely. 
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Canaan.  It  might  be  supposed  that  at  this  time 
the  SHASU  had  made  an  inroad  into  Egypt,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  during  the  classical  period, 
Pelusium  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The 
Philistines,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power, 
which  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  reduced  the  Arabs  of  this  neutral  territory  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries,  as  doubtless  was  also 
done  by  the  Pharaohs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  specification  of 
a  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  actual  lands  of  a  state  extended  so  far;  the 
limit  of  its  sway  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  under- 
stood. Solomon  ruled  as  tributaries  all  the  king- 
doms between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  border  of  Egypt,  when  the 
Land  of  Promise  appears  to  have  been  fully  occu- 
pied (].  K.  iv.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therefore, 
it  is  specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  far  as 
the  Nachal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,  it  need 
scarcely  be  inferred  that  the  territory  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  the  Israelites  was  to  extend  so  far,  and  this 
stream's  being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may 
be  explained  on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  Wddi-l-  Areesh,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied 
to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the 
Nile,"  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and 
Shihor  are  used  interchangeably  to  designate  a 
stream  on  the  border  of  the  I'romised  Land.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  overthrow  the  common  opinion. 
It  nmst,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  Joshua 
xiii.  3,  Shihor  has  the  article,  as  though  actually 
or  originally  an  appellative,  the  former  seeming  to 
be  tlie  more  obvious  inference  from  the  context. 
[Shihok  of  Egypt;  Sihok.] 

The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  t<?dcfee,  i^t^U   though  ordi- 

"   y  » 

narily  used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wddi-l-Areesh  itself,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true 
rivers,  the  Guadalquivir,  etc.  It  may,  however,  be 
suggested,  that  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and 
that  Nachal  was  adopted  from  its  similarity  of 
sound  to  the  original  of  NeTAos.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  objected  that  NetAos  is  held  to  be  of  Iranian 
origin.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  find  Javan, 
we  will  not  say  the  lonians,  called  by  the  very 
name,  HANEN,  used  in  the  Rosetta  Stone  for 
"Greek"  (SHAEE  EN  HANEN,  TOI2  TE 
EAAHNIKOI2  rPAMMA2IN),  in  the  lists  of 
countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered  by,  or 

a  There  is  a  Shihor-libnath  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, mentioned  in  Joshua  (xix.  26),  and  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  Belus,  if  its  name  signify  "  the  river 
of  glass."  But  we  have  no  ground  for  giving  Shihor 
the  signification  "  river ;  "  and  when  the  connection 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  doubtless  of  the  Phoenician  and 
other  colonists  of  northeastern  Egypt,  with  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  is  remembered,  it  seems  more  Ukely 
that  Shihor-libnath  was  named  from  the  Nile. 

b  We  agree  with  Lepsius  in  this  identification  ( Ueber 
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subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Amenoph  III.,  r.  c.  cir.  140O.'>  An  Iranian  and 
even  a  Greek  connection  with  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  word  NelAos  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch  compares  the  Egyptian  MUAW  EN 
KEM  "Water  of  I^ypt,"  mentioned  in  the  phrase 
"  From  the  water  of  Egypt  as  far  as  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,"  but  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  in  favor  of  his  conjectural  identification 
with  the  stream  of  Wddi-l-'' Aretsh  {Geog.  Jnschr. 
i.  54,  55,  pi.  vii.  no.  303).  R.  S.  P. 

*  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter  {Handbook,  and  Art.  in 
Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.)  proposes  to  solve  the 
difficulty  created  by  the  terms  iV^ri/tor-Mizraim  and 
A^rtc/irrZ-Mizraim  by  making  "  the  proper  distinc- 
tion between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise 
to  Abraham,  and  that  actually  allotted  to  the 
Israelites."  The  Nile  may  have  been  in  contem- 
plation in  the  original  promise,  and  the  term 
A^a/ia?--Mizraim  may  have  been  "  the  designation 
of  the  Nile  in  Abraham's  time,  before  the  Egyp- 
tian word  yeor  became  known." 

Nachal  is  commonly  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  its  primary  meaning  of  a  "  torrent"  or  an 
intermittent  brook  —  as  Job  vi.  15,  the  brook  that 
dries  away.  Is.  xv.  7,  and  Amos.  vi.  14,  the  brook 
of  the  desert,  the  wady  lying  between  Kerek  and 
Gebal  —  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this 
term  would  have  been  chosen  to  designate  the  vast 
and  ceaseless  volume  of  the  Nile.  Robinson  {Phys. 
Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  123)  gives  his  mature 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  rendering  "  torrent  of 
Egypt,  which  of  old  was  the  boundary  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
called  Wady  el-Arish ;  and  comes  from  the  passes 
of  Jebel  et-Tih  towards  Sinai,  draining  the  great 
central  longitudinal  basin  of  the  desert.  It  reaches 
the  sea  without  a  permanent  stream ;  and  is  still 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Near  its 
mouth  is  a  small  village,  el-'Arish,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  as  is  shown  by  columns 
and  other  Roman  remains." 

Upon  the  whole  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
this  identification,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is 
upon  its  side.  J,  P.  T. 

*  RIVERS  OF  WATER.    [Foot,  Water- 

ING  WITH   THE.] 

RIZ'PAH  (nQ^T  :  'Peff<^c{;  [Alex,  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8,  P6^<|)o0;]  Joseph.  'Puiacpoi'-  Respha),  con- 
cubine to  king  Saul,  and  mother  of  his  two  sons 
Armoni  and  Mephibosheth.  Like  many  others  of 
the  prominent  female  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment —  Ruth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  etc.  —  Rizpah  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended 
from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  nation, 
Ajah  or  Aiah,<^  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and 

der  Namen  der  lonier  avf  den  Mg.  Denkm'dlem, 
Konigl.  Akad.  Berlin).  His  views  have,  however,  been 
combated  by  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place,  iii.  603-606), 
Brugsch  ( Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  19,  pi.  xiii.  no.  2),  and  De 
R«ug6  ( Tombeau  d'Akmes,  p.  43). 

c  The  Syriac-Peshito  and  Arabic  Versions,  in  2  Sam. 
iii.,  read  Ana  for  Aiah  —  the  name  of  another  ancient 
Hivite,  the  brother  of  Ajah,  and  equally  the  son  of 
Zibeon.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  much  stress  on  this, 
as  it  may  be  only  the  eiror  —  easily  made  —  of  a  care- 
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fame  are  preserved  in  the  Ishniaelite  record  of  Gen. 
xxxvi.  If  this  be  the  case,  Saul  was  commencing 
a  practice,  which  seems  with  subsequent  kings  to 
have  grown  almost  into  a  rule,  of  choosing  non- 
Israelite  women  for  their  inferior  wives.  David's 
intrigue  with  Ikthsheba,  or  liath-shua,  the  wife  of 
a  Hittite,  and  possibly  herself  a  Canaanitess,«  is  per- 
haps not  a  case  in  jx)int ;  but  Solomon,  Kehoboam, 
and  their  successors,  seem  to  have  had  their  harems 
filled  with  foreign  women. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rizpah  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  leveled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  him- 
self. The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false  —  and 
fix)m  Abner's  \ehement  denial  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  it  was  false  —  involved  more  than 
meets  the  ear  of  a  modern  and  English  reader. 
For  amongst  the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a 
step  to  the  throne  to  have  connection  with  the 
widow  or  the  mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  54.)  It  therefore 
amounted  to  an  insinuation  that  Abner  was  about 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Kizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love 
and  endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over 
the  bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to 
save  them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps.  Ixxix.  2; 
Hom.  Jl.  i.  4,  5,  &c.,  &c.).  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is 
accurate.  The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A. 
V.  implies,  "hung;"  they  were  crucified.  The 
seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top 
of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though 
not  Saul's  native  place,''  was  through  his  long  resi- 
dence there  so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his 
name  to  the  latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation 
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less  transcriber;  or  of  one  so  fomiliar  with  the  an- 
cient names  as  to  have  confounded  one  with  the 
other. 

a  Comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.,  where  the  "daughter  of 
Shua,"  the  Canaanitess,  should  really  be  Bath-shua. 

b  Saul  was  probably  born  at  Zelah,  where  Kish's 
sepulchre,  and  therefore  his  home,  was  situated. 
[Zelah.] 

c  'T^n5,  2  Sam.  xxi.  6- 

d   pt^n,   has- Safe. 

c  1.    7^S  :   apwayrj,  apwayfJiaTa:  rapiruB. 

2.  \r^%  from  p*nQ,  "break:"  i£iKia:   dila- 
ceratio. 

3.  1W,  from  *7*Ttt7,  "  waste :  "  oXedpo?  :  rapince. 

4.  V  Vtt7  :  irpovofirj :  prada :    «  prey,"    «  spoil." 
[Booty.] 

(2.)  Robbee:  — 

1.  TT'^S,  part,  from  TTS,  "  rob :  "  npovofievov : 
vcutems. 

2.  '^''"IQ,  part,  of  ^"^5, "  break :  '•  Aoi/ios :  tatro : 
Mic.ii.  13*  "breaker." 
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(1  Sam.  xi.  4,  &c.,  and  see  Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
1).  The  whole  or  part  of  this  hill  seems  at  the 
time  of  this  occurrence  to  have  been  in  some  special 
manner  c  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot 
on  which  Ahiah  the  priest  had  deposited  the  Ark 
when  he  took  refuge  in  Gibeah  during  the  Philis- 
tine war  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18).  The  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest  —  the  sacred 
and  festal  time  of  the  Passover  —  and  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  summer  sun  they  hung  till  the  fall  of 
the  periodical  rain  in  October.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  Rizpah  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of  her  sons  were  ex- 
posed :  the  Mater  dolorosa,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation.  She  had 
no  tent  to  shelter  her  from  the  scorching  sun  which 
beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  drench- 
ing dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  rocky 
floor  the  thick  mourning  garment  of  black  sack- 
clothe'  which  as  a  widow  she  wore,  and  crouching 
there  she  watched  that  neither  vulture  nor  jackal 
should  molest  the  bodies.  We  may  surely  be  justi- 
fied in  applying  to  Rizpah  the  words  with  which 
another  act  of  womanly  kindness  was  commended, 
and  may  say,  that  "  wheresoever  the  Bible  shall  go, 
there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her."  G. 

ROAD.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  namely,  in  1 
Sam.  xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

"raid"  or  "inroad."  the  Hebrew  word  (titt^Q) 
being  elsewhere  (e.  ff.  ver.  8,  xxiii.  27,  xxx.  1,  14, 
&c.)  rendered  "invade"  and  "invasion." 

A  road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  expressed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  way  "  and 
"path."     [Way.]  G. 

*  ROBBERS.  [Churches,  Robbers  of; 
Thieves.] 

ROBBERY,  e  Whether  in  the  larger  sense 
of  plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 
tematically organized,  robbery  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael  to  the  present 
day,  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a 
robber  by  trade,  and  to  carry  out  his  objects  s'uc- 


3.  0*^12^,  Job  xviii.  9 :  Sti/^wi/Tes :  sitis.  Targum, 
with  A.  v.,  has  "  robbers ;  "  but  it  is  most  commonly 
rendered  as  LXX.,  Job  t.  5,  sitientes. 

4.  I^Ci?  :  Arjo-TTjs:  latro:  from  T"!^?  "waste." 

5.  npti?  :  ex^pos :  deripiens  :  A.  V.  "  spoiler." 

6.  :232:   #cA67rTrjs:/Mr:  A.  V."  thief." 
(3.)  Rob  :  — 

1.  TTS  :    Siapird^D) :  depopulor. 

2.  T'T2  :   a^aipew  :   violenter  au/ero. 

3.  I^V,  "  return,"  "  repeat ; "  hence  in  Pi.  sur- 
round, circumvent  (Ps.  cxix.  61) :  TrepiTrXoK^voi :  ctV- 
cumplecti;  usually  affirm,  reiterate  assertions  (Ges.  p. 
997). 

4.  yD.p,  "  cover,"  "  hide :  "  irrepvi^w  :  affigo  (Ges. 
p.  1190)."  "^ 

5.  nDtt?  :   Stapjrafo) :   diripio. 

6.  Dpti?  (same  as  last) :  npovofjievui :  deprcedor. 

7.  1232  :  KkenTO):  furor.  A.  Y.  "steal." 
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cessfully,  so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (Gen. 
xvT.  12;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  137,  157). 
An  instance  of  an  enterprise  of  a  truly  Bedouin 
character,  but  distinguished  by  the  exceptional 
features  belonging  to  its  principal  actor,  is  seen  in 
the  night-foray  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  G-12),  with 
which  also  we  may  fairly  compare  Hom.  //.  K. 
204,  &c.  Predatory  inroads  on  a  large  scale  are 
seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Sabseans  and  Chal- 
dseans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the 
revenge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  28,  29);  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews 
upon  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54),  and  the 
frequent  a»id  often  prolonged  invasions  of  "spoil- 
ers "  ufKin  the  Israelites,  together  with  their  re- 
prisals, during  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  Kings 
(Judg.  ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv.;  2  Sam. 
viii.,  X.;  2  K.  v.  2;  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-22).  Indi- 
vidual instances,  indicating  an  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in 
the  "  liers-in-wait  "  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg. 
ix.  25),  and  the  mountain  retreats  of  David  in  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and  the 
wilderness  of  Maon,  and  his  alxxle  in  Ziklag,  in- 
vaded and  plundered  in  like  manner  by  the  Amalek- 
ites  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2,  xxiii.  19-25,  xxvi.  1,  xxvii. 
6-10,  XXX.  1). 

Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of 
more  than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9; 
Mic.  ii.  8),  contiimed  more  or  less  through  Mac- 
cabajan  down  to  Roman  times,  favored  by  the  cor- 
rupt adnjinistration  of  some  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors, in  accepting  money  in  redemption  of  punish- 
ment, produced  those  formidable  bands  of  robbers, 
80  easily  collected  and  with  so  much  difficulty  sub- 
dued, who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  the  very  gates  of 
Jerusaletn  (Luke  x.  30;  Acts  v.  36,  37,  xxi.  38). 
[Judas  ok  Galilee;  Caves.]  In  the  later  his- 
tory also  of  the  country  the  robbers,  or  sicarii,  to- 
gether with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played 
a  conspicuous  part  (Joseph.  jB.  J.  iv.  2,  §  1;  3,  §  4; 
7,  §  2). 

The  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  tjiefl  is  con- 
tained in  Ex.  xxii.,  and  consists  of  the  following 
enactments :  — 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  was 
to  restore  five  oxen  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for 
the  sheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive  the 
thief  was  to  restore  double. 

3.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  at  night,  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homi- 
cide was  not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make 
full  restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man's  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was 
to  pay  double :  but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  found,  the  master  of 
the  house  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to 
keep  were  stolen  from  him,  i.  e.  through  his  negli- 
gence, he  was  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner. 
[Oath.] 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
Michaelis  supposes ;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi 
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sevenfold,  i.  e.  to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, even  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house,  and 
thus  in  case  of  foilure  be  liable  to  servitude  (Mi- 
chaelis, Laws  of  Moses,  §  284).  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Bertheau  on  Prov.  vi. ;  and  Keil,  Arch.  Hebr. 
§  154.  Man-stealing  was  punishable  with  death 
(Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Invasion  of  right 
in  land  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17 ;  Is. 
V.  8;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

The  question  of  sacrilege  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.    H.  W.  P. 

*  ROBE.     [Mantle.] 

ROB'OAM  i'Popodfi:  Roboam),  Ecclus.  xlvii. 
23;  Matt.  i.  7.     [Rehoboam.] 

ROE,  ROEBUCK  (^^V,  tz^U  (m. ) ;  H^D^, 
izeb'iyyah  ([.):  SopKoi^,  SSpKuv,  SopKoSiou-  caj/i'ea, 
damula).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  O.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  prob- 
ably the  Gnzella  dorcas,  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  or  the  G.  Arabicn  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  only  of  the 
dorcas.  The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food  (Deut. 
xii.  15,  22,  etc.);  it  is  mentioned  as  very  fleet  of 
foot  (2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xii.  8);  it  was  hunted 
(Is.  xiii.  14;  Prov.  vi.  5);  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
loveliness  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17,  viii.  14).  The  gazelle 
is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Syria.  Stanley, 
(iS.  (f  P.  p.  207)  says  that  the  signification  of  the 
word  Ajalon,  the  valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  justified 
by  "  the  gazelles  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes."  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  172)  says  that  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
"  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day." 


GazeUa  Arabica. 

The  ariel  gazelle  {G.  Arabica),  which,  if  not  a 
different  species,  is  at  least  a  well-marked  variety 
of  the  dorcas,  is  common  in  Syria,  and  is  hunted 
by  the  Arabs  with  a  falcon  and  a  greyhound ;  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upon  the  head  of  the 
animal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  flight 
of  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfalls  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters.  The  large,  full,  soft  eye  of 
the  gazelle  has  long  been  the  theme  of  oriental 
praises.  W.  H. 

ROG'ELIM  (D'^b^n  [fuller's  place,  Ges.]  : 
[Rom.  'PcayeWi/x;  Vat.']  Pa>76A\ei/i,  and  so  Alex., 
though  once  Pa>76A€ift:  Rogelim).  The  residence 
of  BarziUai  the  Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31) 


31,  is,  that  a  thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore  I  in  the  highlands  east  of  the  Jordan.     It  is  mea> 
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tioiied  on  this  occasion  only.  Nothing  is  said  to 
guide  us  to  its  situation,  and  no  name  at  all  resem- 
bling it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  discovered  on 
the  spot. 

If  interpreted  as  Hebrew  the  name  is  derivable 
from  regel^  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  "fullers"  or 
»« washers,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  East)  of  using  theii*  feet  to  tread  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the 
name  En-kogel.  G. 

ROH'GAH  (Hin'in,  CethU),  n|nn,  Keri 
\outcrie$\:  "Pooya'-,  Ahx.  Ovpaoya- Ronya).  An 
Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

RO'IMUS  CPotAtos).  Rkhum  1  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 
The  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

ROLL  (Hv^P:  KecpaXls)-  A  book  in  ancient 
times  consisted  of'  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or 
parchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  Hence  arose  the  term  viegillah,  from 
^d/rt/,«  "  to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
volumen,  whence  comes  our  volume  ;  hence  also  the 
expressions,  "  to  spread  "  and  "  roll  together," ''  in- 
stead of  "  to  open  "  and  "  to  shut  "  a  book.  The 
full  expression  for  a  book  was  "a  roll  of  writing," 
or  "a  roll  of  a  book"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
Yjr.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  "roll"  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  V.  1,  2;  Ezr.  vi.  2).  The  Ke(pa\is  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  the  ornamental  knob 
(the  umbilicus  of  the  Latins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.  The 
use  of  the  term  meyillah  implies,  of  course,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material :  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxvi.  23),  we  infer  that  it  was 
parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  Erub.  10,  §  3),  and  hence  the 
particular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without"  (Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name,^  just  as 
"column,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  co/Mm«a  or 
pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  megillah 
does  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent.  b.  c,  being 
first  used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  2); 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of 
such  materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until 
that  period  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  7*1,  note;  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  289).  This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  con- 
fidently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  "  used  by  Is.  xxxiv. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  "the  roll  of  the  book,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
Ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  We  may  here  add  that  the 
term  in  Is.  viii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "roll," 
more  correctly  means  tablet.  W.  L.  B. 

*  "  Flying  roll  "  (Zech.  v.  1,  2)  means  a  book  or 
parchment  rolled  up,  represented  in  the  prophet's 
vision  as  seen  borne  through  the  air.  It  was  an 
expressive  symbol  of  Jehovah's  judgments  written 
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out  as  it  were,  and  decreed,  which  at  his  bidding 
would  descend  and  sweep  away  the  ungodly.  See 
Keil,  Die  Kleinen  Propheten,  p.  560  f.  (1866).    H. 

*  ROLLER  (b^nn,  from  a  verb  =  "to 
6eW')  =  bandage,  so  called  from  its  form  as  a 
roll,  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  The  prophet  declares  that  the 
arm  of  Pharaoh  should  be  broken  and  no  art  or 
appliance  of  surgery  could  enable  it  to  wield  again 
the  sword  of  the  oppressor.  H. 

ROMAM'TI-E'ZER  ("IT?  '^np^'TH : 
'Pw/xeT^i-eXep ;  [Vat.  Pw/te/,  Po/ieAxe'c^^;]  Alex. 
Pu}fjLf/j,di-i(cp  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  but  faififO-fiieCcp 
in  1  Chr.  xxv.  31:  Romemihiezer).  One  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  24th 
division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxv.  4,  31).     [Hothir,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  RO'MAN,  RO'MANS  ('Pufialos:  Roma- 
nus),  1  Mace.  viii.  1,  23-29,  xii.  16,  xiv.  40,  xv.  16; 
2  Mace.  viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34 ;  John  xi.  48 ;  Acts  xvi. 
21,  37,  38,  xxii.  25-29,  xxiii.  27,  xxv.  16,  xxviii.  17. 
[KoMAN  Empire,  Eome.]  A. 

*  ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP.  [Citizen- 
ship.] 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  over  a  pe- 
riod of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  years,  namely, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31,  when  Augustus 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  A.  D.  476.  The  Empire,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full 
force  and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  be- 
fore the  monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established. 
The  notices  of  Roman  history  which  occur  in  the 
Bible  are  confined  to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  first  century  of  the  im- 
perial monarchy. 

The  first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible 
is  in  1  Mace.  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  century  b.  c.  that  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Carthage  had  been 
effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.  c.  202,  Koman  arms 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  through- 
out Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About 
the  year  161  b.  c.  Judas  Maccabseus  heard  of  the 
Romans  as  the  conquerors  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  (1  Mace.  viii.  5,  6).  "  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and 
such  as  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity  "  (viii. 
11,  12).  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  (viii.  17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17;  Joseph. 
A7it.  xii.  10,  §  6,  xiii.  5,  §  8;  7,  §  3).  Notices  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tribute  paid  to 
Rome  by  the  Syrian  king,  and  of  further  inter- 
course between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur 
in  2  Mace.  iv.  11,  viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34.     In   the 
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b  In  the  Hebrew,  W"}^  (2  K.  xix.  14)  and  b^S 
(Is.  xxxiv.  4) :  in  the  Greek,  avan-rvo-o-eiv  and  ■jrrvaa-ft.p 
(Luke  iv.  17,  20). 


c  n'ln^"^  (A.  V.  « leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  Hit- 1 
zig  maintains  that  the  word  means  "leaves,"  and 
that  the  megillah  in  this  case  was  a  book  like  our  own, 
consisting  of  numerous  pages. 
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course  of  the  narrative  mention  is  made  of  the 
Roman  senate  {rh  ^ou\evTT)piov,  1  Mace.  xii.  3), 
of  the  consul  Lucius  {6  uttotos,  1  Mace.  xv.  15, 
16),  and  the  Roman  constitution  is  described  in  a 
somewhat  distorted  form  (1  Mace.  viii.  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maccabaean  and  Idumaean 
dynasties  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject. 
[Maccabees;  Herod.]  Here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  dominion  in  Judaea  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  65  b.  c,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmonajan  princes.  Aristo- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  from 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  iEmilius 
Scaurus,  interfered  in  the  contest  b.  c.  64,  and  the 
next  year  Pompey  himself  marched  an  army  into 
Judaea  and  took  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  2, 
3,  4;  B.  J.  i.  6,  7).  From  this  time  the  Jews 
were  practically  under  the  government  of  Rome. 
Hyrcanus  retained  the  high-priesthood  and  a  titu- 
lar sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of 
his  minister  Antipater,  an  active  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interests.  Finally,  Antipater's  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest, 
B.  c.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augus- 
tus, b.  c.  30  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  xv.  6).  The 
Jews,  however,  were  all  this  time  tributaries  of 
Rome,  and  their  princes  in  reality  were  mere  Ro- 
man procurators.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  ex- 
acted from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their  agricul- 
tural produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  6).  Roman  soldiers 
were  quartered  at  Jerusalem  in  Herod's  time  to 
support  him  in  his  authority  (Ant.  xv.  3,  §  7). 
Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  people  {Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  2). 
On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  A.  D.  6,  Judaea 
became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator, 
who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and  the  adjohiing 
districts  were  still  left  under  the  government  of 
Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes,  whose  do- 
minions and  titles  were  changed  from  time  to 
time  by  successive  emperors :  for  details  see  Herod. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
history  begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  British  India.  The  Governor  General  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  subordinate  governors  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  native  princes,  whose  dominions 
have  been  at  one  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorpo- 
rated with  the  British  presidencies,  find  their  re- 
spective counterparts  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at 
Antioch,  the  procurators  of  Judaea  at  Caesarea,  and 
the  members  of  Herod's  family,  whose  dominions 
were  alternately  enlarged  and  suppressed  by  the 
Roman  emperors  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  i.  27).  These  and  other  characteristics  of 
Roman  rule  come  before  us  constantly  in  the  N.  T. 
Thus  we  hear  of  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix.  15) 

—  of  Cyrenius,  "governor  of  Syria"   (Luke  ii.  2) 

—  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus,  the  "  gov- 
ernors," i.  e.  procurators,  of  Judaea  —  of  the  "te- 
trarchs  "  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias  (Luke 
1)  —  of  "king  Agrippa"  (Acts  xxv.  13)  — of  Ro- 
man soldiers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans  —  of  the 
tribute-money    (Matt.    xxii.   19)  —  the   taxing   of 
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"  the  whole  world  "  (Luke  ii.  1)  —  Italian  and  Au- 
gustan cohorts  (Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  1)  —  the  appeal 
to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11).  Three  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  —  Augustus 
(Luke  ii.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  Claudius 
(Acts  xi.  28,  xviii.  2).  Nero  is  alluded  to  under 
various  titles,  as  Augustus  (Se/Suo-rc^s)  and  Caesar 
(Acts  xxv.  10,  11,  21,  25 ;  Phil.  iv.  22),  as  6  K^t- 
pios,  "my  lord"  (Acts  xxv.  26),  and  apparently 
in  other  passages  (1  Pet.  ii.  17;  Rom.  xiii.  1). 
Several  notices  of  the  provincial  administration  of 
the  Romans  and  the  condition  of  provincial  cities 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  journeys  (Acts 
xiii.  7,  xvi.  12,  35,  38,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38). 

In  illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  general  account,  though  necessarily 
a  short  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  position  of  the 
emperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles.  Fuller  information  will  be  found 
under  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Ro- 
man world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first  citizen 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powers 
to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  State.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but  "prince" 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  authority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  member  of  the  sen- 
ate (princeps  senatus).  The  old  magistracies  were 
retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so  that  while 
others  commonly  bore  the  chief  official  titles,  Au- 
gustus had  the  supreme  control  of  every  department 
of  the  state.  Above  all  he  was  the  Emperor  (Im- 
perator).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  iraperium,  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  pre- 
fix to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he 
openly  asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over 
the  state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly  indi- 
cated, in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real 
basis  on  which  his  power  rested,  namely,  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  (Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  vol. 
iii.).  In  the  N.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  des- 
ignated by  the  family  name  "  Caesar,"  or  the  dig- 
nified and  almost  sacred  title  "  Augustus  "  (for  its 
meaning,  comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  609).  Tiberius  is 
called  by  implication  riyefxciiv  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  character  of 
the  government,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk 
from  speaking  of  their  ruler  under  his  military  title 
(see  Merivale,  Jiom.  Empire,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or 
any  other  avowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  use 
of  the  word  d  Kvpios,  dominus,  "  my  lord,"  in  Acts 
xxv.  26,  marks  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  refused  this  title.  Caligula  first  bore 
it  (see  Alford's  note  in  I.  c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142). 
The  term  ^acriAevs,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15,  1 
Pet.  ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  pressed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  4);  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see 
Galba's  speech  in  Tac.  Hist.  i.  15),  and  till  Nero's 
time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  govern- 
ment were,  on  the  whole,  successfully  averted  till 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  A.  d.  193  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii. 
p.  80).  but  outbreaks  of  military  violence  were  not 
wanting  in  this  earlier  period  (comp.  Wenck's  note 
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on  Gibbon,  I.  c).  The  array  was  systematically 
bribed  by  donatives  at  the  commencement  of  each 
reign,  and  the  mob  of  the  capital  continually  fed 
and  anmsed  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  insolence  and  avarice  of  the 
soldiers  in  Luke  iii.  14.  The  reigns  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  and  Doniitian  show  that  an  emperor  might 
shed  the  noblest  blood  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
he  abstained  from  offending  the  soldiery  and  the 
populace. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  — Cicero's  description 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "  fringe  on  the 
skirts  of  barbarism  "  (Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  4)  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  (Merivale,  Bom. 
Empire,  iv.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Ciesar  added  Gaul.  The  generals  of  Augustus  over- 
ran the  N.  W.  portion  of  Spain  and  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  empire  were  now  the  Atlantic  on  the 
W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts 
on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.  The  only 
subsequent  conquests  of  importance  were  those 
of  Britain  by  Claudius,  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan. 
The  only  independent  powers  of  importance  were 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Meri- 
vale, Rom.  Empire,  iv.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  the  time  of  Claudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  reign  of  Nero  {Les  Cesnrs,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural." 

This  large  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  exclusive  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions 
may  be  reckonetl  in  round  numbers  at  170,000 
men.  If  we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  aux- 
iliaries (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6)  we  have  a  total  force  of 
340,000  men.  The  praetorian  guards  may  be  reck- 
oned at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  The  other  co- 
horts would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  15,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of 
the  legions  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  5. 

The  navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men 
{Les  Cesars,  ii.  429;  comp.  Merivale,  iii.  534). 
The  legion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
must  have  been  "  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regi- 
ment," consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6,000  in- 
fantry with  cavalry  attached  ((^onybeare  and  How- 
son,  ii.  285).  For  the  "Italian  and  Augustan 
bands"  (Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  1)  see  Army,  vol.  i.  p. 
164  [and  Italian  Band,  Amer.  ed.]. 

III.  The  Pi-ovinces.  —  The  usual  fate  of  a  coun- 
try conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject 
province,  governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers 
sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders, 
or  within  the  natural  limits,  of  the  province.    Such 


rt  *  On  this  subject  one  may  consult  C.  G.  Zumpt's 
JJeber  den  Stand  der  Bevolkerun^  u.  die  VoUcsvermek' 
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a  system  was  useful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  em- 
ploying a  busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a 
stubborn  people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There 
were  differences  too  in  the  political  condition  of 
cities  within  the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities, 
i.  e.,  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and 
were  exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garri- 
son. Such  were  Tarsus,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Ath- 
ens, Ephesus,  Thessalonica.  See  the  notices  of 
the  "  Politarchs  "  and  "  Demos  "  at  Thessalonica, 
Acts  xvii.  5-8,  the  "  town-clerk "  and  the  as- 
sembly at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  35,  39  (C.  and  H. 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  357,  ii.  79).  Occasionally, 
but  rarely,  free  cities  were  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. Other  cities  were  "  Colonies,"  i.  e.  commu- 
nities of  Roman  citizens  transplanted,  like  garri- 
sons of  the  imperial  city,  into  a  foreign  land. 
Such  was  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12).  Such,  too, 
were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  Romans  (Acts 
xvi.  21),  and  their  magistrates  delighted  in  the  Ro- 
man title  of  Praetor  {crTpaTr}y6s),  and  in  the  at- 
tendance of  lictora  (pafidovxoi),  Acts  xvi.  35.  (C. 
and  H.  i.  315.) 

Aiigustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes, 
(1)  Imperial,  (2)  Senatorial;  retaining  in  his  own 
hands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  was  neces- 
sary, and  committing  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  Imperial  provinces 
at  first  were  —  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  ^gypt.  The  Senatorial  prov- 
inces were  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Achaea  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and 
Cyrene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sardinia,  Baetica 
(Dion  C.  liii.  12).  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  were  subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who 
in  turn  received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many 
other  changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T. 
writers  invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Sen- 
atorial provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  avQvira- 
Toi,  proconsuls  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38). 
[Cyprus.]  For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  prov- 
ince, properly  styled  "Legatus  C«esaris  "  {Trpea- 
jSeuT^y),  the  word  riyefidcv  (Governor)  is  used  in 
the  N.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  "  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra- 
tion by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire"  (Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  raised  mainly  from 
three  sources:  (1.)  The  domain  lands:  (2.)  A  di- 
rect tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  every  citizen;  (3.) 
From  customs,  tolls,  harbor  duties,  etc.  The  agra- 
rian law  of  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extin- 
guished the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii. 
xvi.;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  citi- 
zens had  ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  167  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22; 
Plut.  ^mil.  Paul.  38),  except  in  extraordinary 
emergencies.  The  main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue 
was  now  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax 
(Krjj/o-oy,  <p6poSy  Matt.  xxii.  17,  Luke  xx.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (tcAtj,  vectigalia, 
Matt.  xvii.  25;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  449)  appear 
to  have  been  very  heavy  {Jhid.  ii.  433,  448).  Au- 
gustus on  coming  to  the  empire  found  the  regular 
sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his  exiienseg 
must  have  been  very  great.     To  say  nothing  of  the 
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pay  of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have  supported  no 
less  than  200,000  citizens  in  idleness  by  the  miser- 
able system  of  pubHc  gratuities.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  careful  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
whole  empire,  vrhich  appears  to  have  been  made 
more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [Census.]  For  the 
historical  difficulty  about  the  taxing  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
see  Cyrenius.  Augustus  appears  to  have  raised 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Dureau  de  la 
Malle,  ii.  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  gov- 
erned under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  iv.  6;  Dion,  liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  un- 
der the  Empire.  The  governors  received  a  fixed 
pay,  and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged 
(Joseph.  A7U.  xviii.  6,  §  5).  But  the  old  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  consisting 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Roman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  they 
could  from  the  provincials,  often  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  support  of  the  provincial  governor.  The 
work  was  done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the  lowest 
class  (portitores).  These  are  the  publicans  of  the 
N.  T. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
wrongs  of  the  provinces  can  have  been  materially 
alleviated  under  the  imi^erial  government.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero 
would  be  scrupulous  about  the  means  used  for  re- 
plenishing their  treasury.  The  stories  related  even 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  were 
the  checks  on  the  tynmny  of  provincial  governors. 
See  the  story  of  Licinus  in  Gaul  {Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Biog.  sub  voce),  and  that  of  the  Dalmatian 
chief  (Dion,  Iv.).  The  sufierings  of  St.  Paul,  pro- 
tected as  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  Roman 
citizenship,  show  plainly  how  fittle  a  provincial  had 
to  hope  from  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
tion relating  to  Roman  provincial  government 
raised  on  John  xviii.  31.  It  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  state,  that  according  to  strict  Roman  law  the 
Jews  would  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when 
their  country  became  a  province,  and '  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  verse  just  cited.  See  Alford, 
in  I.  c.  On  the  other  side  see  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts, 
p.  113. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  aftbrding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
expression  that  the  "  fullness  of  time  had  come  " 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general  peace  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  corn  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  Empire,  offered  facilities  hith- 
erto unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide  relig- 
ion. The  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to 
a  dead  level,  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
religions,  and  familiarizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  outward  preparation  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
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and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to  defy 
any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumu- 
late proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  It  is  needless 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the 
cruelty,  the  sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnat- 
ural wickedness  of  the  iieriod  as  revealed  in  the 
heathen  historians  and  satirists.  "Viewed  as  a 
national  or  political  history,"  says  the  great  his- 
torian of  Rome,  "  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  last  degree.  We 
see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which  no 
earthly  power  could  afford  any  help;  we  now  have 
the  development  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of 
a  vital  energy"  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  v.  194).  Not- 
withstanding the  outward  appearance  of  peace, 
unity,  and  reviving  prosperity,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  great 
misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ftxct  that  probably 
one-half  of  the  population  consisted  of  slaves,  the 
great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
province  could  be  ownetl  by  six  landowners,  the 
absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress  such  as  are  found 
in  all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of 
feeling  and  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 
to  think  favorably  of  the  happiness  of  the  world 
in  the  famous  Augustan  age.  We  must  remember 
that  "there  were  no  public  hospitals,  no  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  no 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing  was 
done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  re- 
garded as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  to 
find  any  allusion  to  them"  (Arnold's  Later  Roman 
Commonicealth,  ii.  398).  If  we  add  to  this  that 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightenetl 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  world  which  (ilhristianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  venture  to  quote  an  elo- 
quent description  of  its  "  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
tinuous aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdrawing  some 
of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the 
ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  sys- 
tem. It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity, 
yet  unknown  or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent 
philosophy,  among  men  and  women  whose  infant 
ears  had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying 
gladiators;  it  was  givhig  dignity  to  minds  pros- 
trated by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading 
despotism;  it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty 
of  manners  in  an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation ; 
it  was  enshrining  the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity 
long  almost  entirely  lost,  and  rekindUng  to  a  steady 
warmth  the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting 
a  simple,  calm,  and  rational  faith  for  the  worn-out 
superstitions  of  heathenism;  gently  establishing  in 
the  soul  of  man  the  sense  of  immortality,  till  it 
became  a  natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of 
his  moral  being"  (Milman's  Latin  Christianity, 
i.  24). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  iu  ch. 
xi.  30-40,  and  in  ii.  40,  vii.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  interpretation  of  the  "fourth  king- 
dom; "  comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1,  but  see  Daniel.     Ac- 
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cordiug  to  some  interpreters  the  Romans  are  in- 
tended in  Deut.  xxviii.  49-57.  For  the  mystical 
notices  of  liome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  Rome. 

J.  J.  H. 
*  On  the  general  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 
see  Merivale's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  espe- 
cially vol.  vi.  H. 

ROMANS,  THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE. 

1.  The  date  of  this  epistle  is  fixed  with  more  ab- 
solute certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
First.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phcebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  Avas  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  prob- 
ably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3.)  Erastus, 
here  designated  '♦  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  {oIko- 
vdfios,  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  "chamberlain")  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20;  see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  Acts  XX.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  fol- 
lowing the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as 
the  occasion  on  which  the  epistle  was  written. 
For  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27),  and  a  com- 
parison with  Acts  XX.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor. 
xvi.  4;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2,  ix.  1  fF.,  shows  that  he  was 
so  engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley's 
IJorce  PauUnce,  ch.  ii.  §  1.)  Moreover,  in  this 
epistle  he  declares  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
Romans  after  he  has  been  at  Jerusalem  (xv.  23- 
25),  and  that  such  was  his  design  at  this  par- 
ticular time  appears  from  a  casual  notice  in  Acts 
xix.  21. 

The  epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the 
Acts.  On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months 
in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sea 
was  already  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
late  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem 
by  Pentecost  (xx.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written.  According  to  the 
most  probable  system  of  chronology,  adopted  by 
Anger  and  VVieseler,  this  would  be  the  year  b.  c. 
58. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in 
chronobyical  connection  with  the  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from 
Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  i.  e. 
after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. [Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall 
have  to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these 
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contemporaneous  epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  each  other  in  style  and  matter 
—  a  much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced 
to  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  They  are  at 
once  the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  feeling 
and  expression  —  if  we  may  so  say,  the  most  Pau- 
line of  all  St.  Paul's  epistles.  When  Baur  excepts 
these  four  epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters 
bearing  St.  Paul's  name  (Paulus,  der  Apostel)  this 
is  a  mere  caricature  of  sober  criticism ;  but  under- 
lying this  erroneous  exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that 
the  epistles  of  this  period  —  St.  Paul's  third  mis- 
sionary journey —  have  a  character  and  an  intensity 
peculiarly  their  own,  corresponding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle's  outward  and  inward  life  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written.  For  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see  a  paper 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Journal  qf 
Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.,  iii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  occasion  which  prompted  this  epistle, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29); 
for  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jeru- 
salem with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
a  deaconess  of  the  neighboring  church  of  Cenchrece, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2), 
and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
epistle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
Tertius  (xvi.  22) :  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology,  that  it  was 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
handwriting,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  frequently  also  to  impress  some  important 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  founder.  In  this  very  epis- 
tle, and  in  close  connection  with  the  mention  of 
his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  declares 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation  (xv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks 
of  the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  hLs  share  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labor  be- 
tween himself  and  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii. 
7-9.  Moreover,  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  im- 
part some  spiritual  gift  (xaptafia)  to  them,  "  that 
they  might  be  established"  (i.  11),  this  implies 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle, 
and  that  St.  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the 
defect,  as  was  done  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  churches  founded  by 
Phihp  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  (Horn.  i.  §  6) 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a 
fiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this 
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church  dates  very  far  back.  St.  Paul  in  this 
epistle  salutes  certain  believers  resident  in  Rome  — 
Andronicus  and  Juiiia  (or  Junianus?)  —  adding 
that  they  were  distinguished  among  the  Apostles, 
and  that  they  were  converted  to  Christ  before  him- 
self (xvi.  7 ),  for  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the 
position  of  the  relative  pronouns.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  those  Romans,  '-both  Jews  and  proselytes," 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ol  iviSTfixovin-es 
'Pwixalot,  *lovdaioi  re  Kol  irpo<r'f)\vTOi,  Acts  ii. 
10),  carried  back  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  new 
doctrine,  or  the  Gospel  may  have  first  reached  the 
imperial  city  through  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  to  escape  the  persecution  which  followed  on 
the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At 
all  events,  a  close  and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  commerce,  in  which  they  became  more  and 
more  engrossed,  as  their  national  hopes  decHned, 
and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  regularly  to  their 
sacred  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  the  impe- 
rial edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recalling  the 
Jews  (compare  e.  </.  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  3,  with  Suet.  Clatid.  c.  25) 
must  have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
migration  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  2;  see 
Paley,  JJo7'.  Paul.  c.  ii.  §  2)  probably  represents  a 
numerous  class  through  whose  means  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  promulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach 
the  metropolis.  At  first  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Gospel  was  preached  there  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect form,  scarcely  more  than  a  phase  of  Juda- 
ism, as  in  the  case  of  Apollos  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix. 
1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better  instructed 
teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  would  gradually  clear 
away,  till  at  length  the  presence  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle himself  at  Rome  disi^ersed  the  mists  of  Judaism 
which  still  hung  about  the  Roman  Church.  Ix)ng 
after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct 
antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome,  heathen  states- 
men and  writers  still  persisted  in  confounding  the 
one  with  the  other.  (See  Merivale,  IILsi,  of  Jiome, 
vi.  278,  &c.) 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Roman  Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
Gentile  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  were 
combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur  for 
instance  asserting  that  St.  Paul  was  writing  to 
Jewish  Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles. 
"We  are  naturally  led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  in- 
tcnnediate  position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Church,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
through  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.  This  will 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  epistle,  but 
not  all.  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed a  mixed  church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certain  passages  which  imply  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  use  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  (cc.  ii.  and  iii.)  is  clearly  not 
assumed  merely  for  argumentative  purposes,  but 
applies  to  a  portion  at^  least  of  those  into  whose 
173 
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hands  the  letter  would  fall.  The  constant  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  "  the  Law  "  may  in  many  cases 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
Gentile  believers  (so  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
sometimes  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  ad- 
mit of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  the 
7th  chapter  St.  Paul  appears  to  be  addressing  Jew?, 
as  those  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Law,  but  had  been  delivered  from 
it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses  4  and  6).  And 
when  in  xi.  13,  he  says  '*  I  am  speaking  to  you  — 
the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expression,  "the 
Gentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  the 
16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approxi- 
mately represents  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile in  the  Roman  Church  (an  assumption  at  least 
not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It 
is  true  that  Mary,  or  rather  Mariam  (xvi.  6)  is 
the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this  fact  is 
not  worth  the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (ii.  p.  27).  For  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver. 
3)  were  Jews  (Acts  xviii.  2,  26),  and  the  church 
which  met  in  their  house  was  probably  of  the 
same  nation.  Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junias? 
ver.  7)  are  called  St.  Paul's  kinsmen.  The  same 
term  is  applied  to  Herodion  (ver.  11).  These  per- 
sons then  must  have  been  Jews,  whether  "  kins- 
men "  is  taken  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 
sense.  The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a 
heathen  name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by 
Jews,  as  appears  from  Horace,  Sat.  I.  v.  100.  If 
the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Herodian  house,  as  seems  probable,  we  have 
also  in  "  the  household  of  Aristobulus "  several 
Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  fraction  of  the  Christian  believers  mentioned 
in  these  salutations  were  Jews,  even  supposing  that 
the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin  names,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty. 
The  captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompeius  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropo- 
lis [Ro.me].  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear 
of  above  8,000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves 
to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  1).  The  same  emperor 
cave  them  a  quarter  beyond  the  I'iber,  and  allowed 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caiuin,  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism,  echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace 
{Ep.  ii.  1, 156)  respecting  the  Greeks  —  "  victi  vic- 
toribus  leges  dederunt  "  (Seneca,  in  Augustin,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal 
and  indignant  complaints  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread 
of  the  infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well 
known. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a  (jJen- 
tile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  epistle  bears 
out  this  supposition.  It  is  professedly  as  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  U)  the  Ro- 
mans (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  addressing  Gentiles,  "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for   my  brethren, 
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my  kinsnieu  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  etc." 
(ix.  3,  4).  And  again,  "my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  them  is  that  they  might  be 
saved  "  (x.  1,  the  right  reading  is  utrcp  avTwv, 
not  vv€p  rov  'Icrpa^A  as  in  the  Received  Text). 
Compare  also  xi.  23,  25,  and  especially  xi.  30, 
"  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did  not  believe  God,  . 
.  .  .  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  now  not 
believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  St.  Paul  clearly 
addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  native  Komans.  Strange  as  the 
paradox  appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  I.atin  Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Africa  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Milman, 
Latin  Christ,  i.  27.)  And  in  accordance  with 
tiiese  facts  we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  names  in  the  salutations  of  this  epistle  are 
Greek  names;  while  of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla, 
Aquila,  and  Junia  (or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Rufus,  if,  as  is  not  improb- 
able, he  is  the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.  Julia 
was  probably  a  dependent  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, and  derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only 
Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e.  Ampli- 
atus)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly 
do  not  point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  there- 
fore from  the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or 
mixed,  that  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was 
almost  entirely  drawn.  And  this  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  Greeks  formed  a  very  considerable 
fraction  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome.  They  were 
the  most  busy  and  adventurous,  and  also  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  influence  which  they  were  acquiring  by  their 
numbers  and  versatility  is  a  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach in  the  Roman  philosopher  and  satirist  (Juv. 
iii.  60-80,  vi.  184;  Tac.  de  Orat.  29).  They  com- 
plain that  the  national  character  is  undermined, 
that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek.  Speaking 
the  language  of  international  intercourse,  and 
brought  by  their  restless  habits  into  contact  with 
foreign  religions,  the  Greeks  had  larger  opportuni- 
ties than  others  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel :  while  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing more  loosely  to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with 
minds  naturally  more  inquiring,  they  would  be 
more  ready  to  welcome  these  truths  when  they 
came  in  their  way.  At  all  events,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at  Rome  were  Greeks, 
not  Romans:  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  conjecture 
on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  Syriac  Peshito, 
that  this  letter  was  written  "  in  the  Latin  tongue," 

(n'^MWl'n).     Every  line  in  the  epistle   bespeaks 
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When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  ap 
proximate  answer.  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors 
(See  Journal. of  Class.  andiSacr.  Phil.  iv.  p.  57.) 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  otticers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace  —  whetlier  Jews  or 
Greeks  —  the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household."  From  these 
it  would  gradually  work  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble"  were  called  (1  Cor.  i.  26). 

It  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions. 
This  fact  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  as  presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Church 
at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25; 
Iren.  iii.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the 
lists  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  solu- 
tion (Pearson,  Minor  Theol.  Works,  ii.  449;  Bun- 
sen,  Hippolytus,  i.  p.  44)  in  the  joint  Episcopate  of 
Linus  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewish, 
the  other  over  the  Gentile  congregation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an 
important  testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time 
the  two  elements  of  the  Roman  Church  had  dis- 
tinct organizations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  church 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  eiTor,  but  the  coincidence  of  dif- 
ferent and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here 
to  contend  not  specially  with  Judaism  nor  specially 
with  heathenism,  but  with  both  together.  It  was 
therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  _  - 
reconcile  the  opposing  difficulties  and  to  hold  out  fl  I 
a  meeting  point  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  exactly  f  | 
what  St.  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  what  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  was 
well  enabled  to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  large 
and  varied  community  which  had  not  been  founded 
by  himself,  and  with  which  he  had  had  no  direct  in- 
tercourse. Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  letter 
was  specially  written  to  answer  any  doubts  or  set- 
tle any  controversies  then  rife  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  were  therefore  no  disturbing  influences,  such 
as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, to  derange  a  general  and  systematic 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Gos- 
pel. At  the  same  time  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  been 
overlooked  even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  naturally 
pointed  it  out  to  the  Apostle,  as  the  fittest  body  to 
whom  to  address  such  an  exposition.  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of 
a  letter.  If  we  remove  the  personal  allusions  in 
the  opening  verses,  and  the  salutations  at  the  close, 
it  seems  not  more  particularly  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  to  any  other  church  of 
Christendom.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians, 
with  which  as  being  written  about  the  same  time 
it  may  most  fairly  be  compared,  and  which  are  full 
of  personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one  instance 
alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the 
church   of  the   metropoHs.      The   injunction   of 
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obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii.  1)  would  most 
fitly  be  addressed  to  a  congregation  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  imperial  government,  and  the 
more  so,  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the  scene  of 
frequent  disturbances,  on  the  part  of  either  Jews  or 
Christians,  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and  restless  an- 
ticipation of  Messiah's  coming  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a  difierent  ex- 
planation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be  sought  in  its 
reUition  to  the  contempwaneous  epistles.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  epistles 
written  during  the  second  missionary  journey.  This 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  few  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold 
of  heathendom,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  its  se- 
verest struggle  with  Gentile  vices  and  prejudices. 
In  Galatia,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or 
from  close  contact  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
posed to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  church 
within  St.  Paul's  sphere  of  labor,  it  had  a  sharp 
contest  with  Judaism.  In  the  epistles  to  these 
two  churches  we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel 
towards  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively. 
These  letters  are  direct  and  special.  They  are 
evoked  by  present  emergencies,  are  directed  against 
actual  evils,  are  full  of  personal  applications.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he 
had  written  before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with 
the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error,  the  gathering 
together  of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Galatian  letters.  What  is  there  im- 
mediate, irregular,  and  of  partial  application,  is 
here  arranged  and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a 
general  form.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  law  points  to  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  in  dealing  with  the  Galatian  Church, 
while  on  the  other  his  cautions  against  antinomian 
excesses  (Rom.  vi.  15,  &c.),  and  his  precepts  against 
giving  offense  in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  ob- 
servance of  days  (Hom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the 
errors  which  he  had  to  correct  in  his  Corinthian 
converts.  (Compare  1  Cor.  vi.  12  ft*.,  and  1  Cor. 
viii.  1  fF.)  Those  injunctions  then  which  seem  at 
fii*st  sight  special,  appear  not  to  be  directed  against 

*any  actual  known  failings  in  the  Roman  Church, 
but  to  be  suggested  by  the  possibility  of  those  ir- 
regularities occurring  in  Rome  which  he  had  al- 
ready encountered  elsewhere. 

8.  Viewing  this  epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  certain  phenomena  in  the  text.  In  the 
received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  (xvi.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
respectable  authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
ch.  xiv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
places,  while  others  omit  it  entirely.  How  can  we 
account  for  this?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology  itself: 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  view.  The 
arguments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refuted 
by  Fritzsche  (Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxv.).  Baur  goes 
still  further,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chapters ;  but 
such  an  inference  falls  without  the  range  of  sober 
criticism.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circu- 
lated at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  Apostle's 
lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms, 
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both  with  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.  In 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  its  epistolary  character  by  abstracting  the  per- 
sonal matter  addressed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
the  doxology  being  retained  at  the  close.  A  still 
further  attempt  to  strip  this  epistle  of  any  special 
references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits  4i/  'PdifiTj 
(i.  7),  and  toI?  iu  'Pdofiri  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  this  MS.  omits  the 
doxology  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
This  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel 
case  of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in 
which  there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting 
the  words  4v  'Ecpfo-cpj  and  which  bears  strong 
marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular 
letter. 

y.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  epistle  we 
may  start  from  St.  Paul's  own  words,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents: 
"  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
also  to  the  Greek :  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  "  (i.  16,  17). 
Accordingly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising "the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's 
history."  The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is 
divided  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
tion of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  present 
relations  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
plained. The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  divine  dispensation. 

The  epistle,  from  its  general  character,  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  an  analysis  than  is  often  the 
case  with  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The  body  of  the 
letter  consists  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
and  last  relate  to  personal  matters,  the  second  is 
ai^umentative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  practi- 
cal and  hortatory.  The  following  is  a  table  of  its 
contents :  — 

Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  epistles  in  the  expres- 
sions "  called  as  an  apostle,"  "  called  as  saints." 
Divine  grace  is  everything,  human  merit  nothing. 

I.  Personal   explanations.       Purposed    visit    to 
Rome  (i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  IGtxI.  36). 

The  general  pi'Ojxtsitioii.  The  Gospel  is  the 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This 
salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17). 

The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  estab- 
lishing this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  correcting  misapprehensions. 

(a.)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  before 
the  Gospel: 

The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii. 

1-8). 
And   the   position   itself  established  from 
Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 

{b.)  A  mghteousness  (justification)  is  revealed 
imder  the  gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21-26). 

And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 

Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an 
example  (iv.  1-25). 

Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  we  glory  (v.  1-11). 

And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  ia  as  uni- 
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versal  as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adam 
(v.  12-19). 
(c.)  The  vioi'cU  consequences  of  our  deliver- 
ance. 
The  Law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20, 
21).    When  we  died  to  the  l>aw  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).     The  abolition  of  the  Law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  license 
(vi.  15-23).     On  the  contrary,  as  the  Law 
has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  I^w  are  correlative;  at  the  same  time 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Law,  but 
rather   a   proof  of  human  weakness   (vii. 
1-25).    So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit  and   look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  our  present 
afflictions  (viii.  1-39). 
(d.)  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 
Yet  we  must  remember  — 
(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13). 
And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so 
ordaining   is   not   to   be   canvassed   by 
man  (ix.  14-19). 
(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.     This  justifica- 
tion   was   promised    by  Jhith,    and    is 
offered  to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles    being   implied    therein.      The 
character  and  results  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture 
(X.  1-21). 
(iii. )  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.    This  rejection  has  been  the  means 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  and  through 
the  Gentiles  they  themselves  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). 
in.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13). 
(a.)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being 
inculcated  by  the  way  (xii.  1-xiii.  14). 
(/>».)  And    more   particularly   against    giving 
offense  to  weaker  brethren  (xiv.  1-xv.  13). 
IV.  Personal  matters. 

(rt.)  The   Apostle's   motive  in   writing    the 
letter,  and    his   intention    of  visiting   the 
Komans  (xv.  14-33). 
(6.)  Greetings  (xvi.  l-r23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  doxology 

(xvi.  24-27). 
While  this  epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
eyst^matic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of 
his  character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  hand- 
ling unwelcome  topics  appear  more  strongly  than 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  Jews. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  especially  to  the 
introductions  of  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Jowett, 
for  suggestive  remarks  relating  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond 
condemning  the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious. 
But  while  the  epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  external  testi 
mony  in  its  favor  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  reference  to  Rom.  ii.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
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indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of  St 
James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to  per- 
versions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine  which 
has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  teaching  of 
the  Ajwstle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  require.  It  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  to  cite  the 
N.  T.  writers  by  name,  but  marked  passages  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Coi\  c.  XXXV.,  and  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12,  in  Polyc. 
Phil.  c.  vi.).  It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus  (iv.  27,  2, 
"ideo  Paulum  dixisse; "  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus  (c.  ix.,  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21  foil.,  v.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise. On  the  Hearing  of  Faith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  epistle  (see  however  Gal.  iii.  2,  3).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor  have 
we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The 
epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by 
the  heretics  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  by  the  Opliites 
(Hippol.  adv.  Hmr.  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by 
Basilides  (ib.  p.  238,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  v. 
13,  14),  by  Valentinus  {ib.  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii. 
11),  by  the  Valentinians  Heracleon  and  Ptolemseus 
(Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  pp.  335,  340),  and  per- 
haps also  by  Tatian  ( Orat.  c.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20), 
besides  being  included  in  Marcion's  Canon.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18),  and 
by  Athenagoras  (p.  13,  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  cf. 
Rom.  i.  24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  {Ad  Autol. 
p.  79,  cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  foil.;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7, 
8);  and  is  quoted  frequently  and  by  name  by 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see 
Kirchhofer,  Quellen,  p.  198,  and  esp.  Westcott, 
On  the  Canon,  passim). 

11.  The  Commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  very 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  impor- 
tance. Of  the  many  patristic  expositions  only  a  few 
are  now  extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved 
entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus 
{Oiig.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  458),  but  some  fragments 
of  the  original  are  found  in  the  Philocalia,  and 
more  in  Cramer's  Catena.  The  commentary  on 
St.  Paul's  epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence 
bearing  the  name  Ambrosiaster,  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  Hilary  the  deacon.  Besides  these 
are  the  expositions  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  by  Chry- 
sostom  (ed.  Montf.  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by 
Field),  by  Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's 
works,  ed.  Vallarsi,  xi.  Pt.  3,  p.  135),  by  Prima- 
sius  {Magn.  Bibl.  Vet.  Patr.  vi.  Pt.  2,  p.  30),  and 
by  Theodoret  (ed.  Schuize,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine 
commenced  a  work,  but  broke  off  at  i.  4:  it 
bears  the  name  Inchoaia  Expositio  Epistolce  ad 
Rom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925).  Later  he  wrote  Ex- 
]X)sitio  quamndam  Propositionum  Ejnstolce  ad 
Eot7i.,  also  extant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903).  To  these 
should  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  QLcumenius 
(10th  cent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophylact  (11th 
cent.),  the  former  containing  valuable  extracts 
from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  {Nov.  Patr. 
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Bibl.  iii.  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer 
(1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  the  other  from 
vii.  7,  to  the  end.  Besides  passages  from  extant 
commentaries,  they  contain  important  extracts  from 
Apollinarius,  Theodorns  of  Mopsuestia  [ed.  Fritz- 
sche,  1847;  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixvi.],  Severianus, 
Gennadiiis,  Photius,  and  others.  There  are  also  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Matthai,  in  his  large  Greek 
Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  MSS.  The  com- 
mentary of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (Tholuck,  Kinl. 
§  6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Of  the  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  important.  The  dogmatic  value 
of  this  epistle  naturally  attracted  the  early  re- 
formers. Melancthon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  Bibl.  T/ieol.  iv.  679).  The  Commentary 
of  Calvin  on  the  Romans  is  considered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Koman  Catholic 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Pitius  and  Corn,  a 
Lapide  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  an- 
notators  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  the  general 
commentaries  of  Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  (3d  ed.  1859  [4th  ed.  18(15] ),  which  are  highly 
valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  this  epistle,  we  may 
single  out  the  special  works  of  Kiickert  (2d  ed.  1839), 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritzsche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).  An  elaborate  commentary  has 
also  been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
English  writers,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Alford  (4th  ed.  1861) 
and  Wordsworth  (new  ed.  1861),  the  most  impor- 
tant annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are 
those  of  Stuart  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2d  ed. 
1859),  and  Vaughan  (2d  ed.  1861).  Further  in- 
formation  on  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Reiche  and  Tholuck.  J.  B.  L. 

*  Recent  Literature.  —  On  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  aim  of  the  epistle 
valuable  essays  have  been  lately  published  by  W. 
Mangold,  Der  Romerhrief  u.  die  Anfdnge  d.  rom. 
Gemeinde,  Marb.  1866,  and  W.  Beyschlag,  Das 
geschichtlic/ie  Problem  des  Rbnievbriefs,  in  the 
Theol.  Stnd.  u.  Krit.,  1867,  pp.  627-665;  comp. 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  Paulvs-Briefe  u.  ihre  neuesfen 
Bearbtitungen,  in  his  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol. 
1866,  ix.  29:5-316,  337-367.  Renan  {Saint  Paul, 
Paris,  1869,  pp.  Ixiii.-lxxv.)  supposes  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  to  have  been  a  circular  letter,  of 
which  there  were  four  copies  with  distinct  endings 
(sent  to  the  churches  at  Rome,  Ephesus,  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  some  unknown  church),  the  body  of  the 
letter  remaining  the  same.  The  details  of  his 
theory  and  the  arguments  for  it  cannot  be  given 
here.  It  is  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Lightfoot  (the 
author  of  the  preceding  article)  in  the  Journal  of 
Phihhgy,  1869,  vol.  ii.  pp.  264-295.  His  own 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  epistle  as  originally  written 
was  without  the  benediction  xvi.  24  (omitted  by 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  and  Tn^elles  as  wanting  in  the  best 
MSS.)  and  the  doxology  (xvi.  25-27).  "  At  some 
later  period  of  his  life  ....  it  occurred  to 
the  Apostle  to  give  to  this  letter  a  wider  circula- 
tion. To  this  end  he  made  two  changes  in  it:  he 
obliterated  all  mention  of  Rome  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  by  slight  alterations  [substituting  tV 
a707rT;  06oC  for  ^v  'Pdofiri  in  i.  5,  and  omitting  4t/ 
'Pii/jiri  in  i.  17  —  for  the  traces  of  this  in  MSS., 
etc.,  see  Tisch.] ;  and  he  cut  off  the  two  last  chap- 
ters containing  personal  matters,  adding  at  the 
same  time  a  doxology  [xvi.  25-27]  as  a  termina- 
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tion  to  the  whole."  This  it  will  be  perceived  is  a 
modification  of  the  view  presented  in  §  8  of  the 
article  above. 

Among  the  more  recent  Commentaries,  we  may 
notice  Umbreit,  -Der  Brief  an  die  Romer,  auf  d. 
Grunde  des  A.  T.  ausgelegt,  Gotha,  1856 ;  Ewald, 
Die  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Pauliis  iibers.  u.  er- 
kldrt,  Gott  1857 ;  John  Brown  ("  Prof,  of  Exeget. 
Theol.  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church"),  Anor- 
lytical  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  Edin., 
also  N.  Y.,  1857;  John  Forbes,  Analyt.  Comm.  on 
the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  tracing  the  train  of  Thought 
by  the  aid  of  Parallelism,  Edin.  1868;  J.  P.  Lange, 
Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer,  2e  Aufl.  1868 
(Theil  vi.  of  his  Bibelwerk),  greatly  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  Dr.  Schatf  and  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle, 
in  the  Amer.  translation,  N.  Y.  1869  (vol.  v.  of 
lunge's  Comm.);  and  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  Der 
Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer,  Nordlingen,  1868 
(Theil  iii.  of  his  Die  heil.  Schrift  d.  N.  T.  zusam- 
menhdngend  untersucht).  Of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  by  Lightfoot,  that  of  Fritzsche  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  its  philological  thorough- 
ness. 

Of  American  commentaries,  we  may  further 
name  those  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (Old  School 
Presbyterian),  Philad.  1835,  new  ed.,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  1864;  S.  H.  Turner  (Episco- 
paUan),  N.  Y.  1853;  and  the  more  popular  Notes 
of  Albert  Barnes  (New  School  Presb.),  H.  J.  Rip- 
ley (Baptist),  A.  A.  Livermore  (Unitarian),  and  L. 
R.  Paige  (Universalist). 

On  the  theology  of  this  epistle  and  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  in  general,  in  addition  to  the  works  re- 
ferred to  under  the  art.  Paul,  vol.  iii.  p.  2397,  one 
may  consult  the  recent  volume  of  Weiss,  Lehrb. 
d.  Bibl.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.,  Berl.  1868,  pp.  216-507. 
Rom.  V.  12-19  is  discussed  by  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight 
in  the  New  Englander  for  July,  1868,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  Commentary  of  Dr.  Hodge. 

For  a  fuller  view  of  the  very  extensive  literature 
relating  to  the  epistle,  see  the  American  translation 
of  Lange's  Commentary  as  above  referred  to,  p. 
48  ff. ;  comp.  p.  27  ff.,  37,  and  for  special  mono- 
graphs, the  body  of  the  Commentary  on  the  more 
important  passages.  The  older  literature  is  de- 
tailed in  the  well-known  bibliographical  works  of 
Walch,  Winer,  Danz,  and  Darling.  A. 

ROME  ('PcijUTj,  Ethn.  and  Adj.  'Pco^aTos,  'Pw- 
fiaiK6s  in  the  phrase  ypafx/xara  'Pw/naiKdi  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven  hills  "  (Rev.  xviL 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city 
stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  rises  the  far  higher  ridge  of  the  Janiculum. 
Here  from  very  early  times  was  a  fortress  with  a 
suburb  beneath  it  extending  to  the  river.  Modern 
Rome  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  city,  covering 
with  its  principal  portion  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the 
seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over  the  low 
ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  topography  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere 
(Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  ii.  719).  Here  it 
will  be  considered  only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  his- 
tory. 

Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in 
the  books  of  Maccabees  and  in  three  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  namely,  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy.     For  the 
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notices  of  Rome  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  see  Ro- 
man Empike. 

The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed  part 
of  Pompey's  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  time, 
A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
«ite  of  the  modern  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  ii,  568,  ed.  Mangey). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen  (Philo, 
/.  c).  Julius  Ctesar  showed  them  some  kindness 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  8;  Suet.  Ccesar,  84). 
They  were  favored  also  by  Augustus,  and  by  Tibe- 
rius during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Philo,  I. 
C).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
a  great  number  of  them  to  Sardinia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §  5;  Suet.  Tib.  36).  Claudius  "com- 
manded all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome "  (Acts 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected,  pos- 
sibly, with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome 
(Suet.  Claud.  25,  "Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expuht  ").  This  ban- 
bhment  cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for 
we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit 
(Acts  xxviii.  17).  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
St.  Paul's  history  that  Rome  conies  before  us  in 
the  Bible. 

In  illustration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  "  Caesar  "  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in 
whose  reign  he  suffered  martyrdom  (Eus.  II.  E. 
ii.  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 
large  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 
by  an  outer  wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old 
Servian  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Mom.  iv.  13;  ap. 
Merivale,  Rom.  Hist.  iv.  497);  but  the  Umits  of 
the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  Neither 
the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  were  such  as  to  give  a  striking  ap- 
pearance to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  "  An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cup<;la  nor  campanile  " 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  371 ; 
Merivale,  Eoin.  Emp.  iv.  512),  and  the  hills,  never 
lofty  or  imposing,  would  present,  when  covered  with 
the  buildings  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 
appearance  like  the  hills  of  modern  London,  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  compared.  The 
visit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two  famous  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  namely,  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero  (C.  and  H. 
L  13).  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
"that  he  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble"  (Suet.  Aug.  28).  For  the  improvements 
effected  by  him,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
ii.  740,  and  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  ii. 
177.  Some  parts  of  the  city,  especially  the  Forum 
and  Campus  Martins,  must  now  have  presented  a 
mj^nificent  appearance,  but  many  of  the  principal 
buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of  modem 
travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet  built.  The 
streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  flanked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  (insulae)  of  enor- 
mous height.  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to 
limit  their  height  to  70  feet  (Strab.  v.  235).  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before  the 
Neronian  conflagration,  but  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city,  which  followed  upon  that  event, 
many  of  the  old  evils  continued  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  71 ; 
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Juv.  Sat.  iii.  193,  269).  The  population  of  the 
city  has  been  variously  estimated :  at  half  a  mil- 
lion (by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  i.  403,  and  Merivale, 
Rom.  Empire,  iv.  525),  at  two  millions  and  up- 
wards (Hoeck,  Rdmische  Gesckichte,  i.  ii.  131;  C. 
and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376;  J>ict.  of  Geogr. 
ii.  746),  even  at  eight  milhons  (Lipsius,  De  Mag- 
nittidine  Rom.,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.).  Prob- 
ably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxxi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  One  half  of 
the  population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of 
slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted 
of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  mis- 
erable system  of  public  gratuities.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial 
population.  Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes 
just  mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body 
of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profli- 
gacy we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the 
time.  (See  for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works 
cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained 
at  Rome  for  "two  whole  years,"  "dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him  " 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  30),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep.  v. ;  Acts  xii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  22),  he  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  20 ; 
Phil.  i.  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  "  appeal  to  Cae- 
sar" he  was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome 
(for  proofs,  see  C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch. 
xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Gr.  Test.  iii.  ch.  7).  Five  of 
his  epistles,  namely,  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  that'  to  Philemon,  and  the  2d 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  written 
from  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death  (2 
Tim.  iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment. It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are  —  (1.)  The 
Appian  Way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (See  Appii  Forum,  and  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  "Via  Appia.")  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or 
"  Caesar's  court "  {rh  irpandipiov,  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  which  Tiberius  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2; 
Suet.  Tib.  37 ),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  bar- 
rack attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  on  the  Pal- 
atine (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  sufficient  proof 
that  the  word  "  Praetorium  "  was  ever  used  to  des- 
ignate the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is  used  for 
the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (John 
xviii.  28;  Acts  xxiii.  35).  The  mention  of  "Cae- 
sar's household"  (Phil.  iv.  22),  confirms  the 
notion  that  St.  Paul's  residence  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  emperor's  house 
on  the  Palatine.     [Judgment-Hall  ;    Pr.eto- 

KIUM.] 

3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome 
with  St.  Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of 
more  or  less  probability.  We  may  mention  espe- 
cially—  (1.)  The  Mamertine  prison  or  Tullianum, 
built  by  Ancus  Martins  near  the  forum  (Liv.  i.  33), 
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described  by  Sallust  {Cat.  55).  It  still  exists  be- 
neath the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Faleynami. 
Here  it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was 
ever  at  Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the 
N.  T.,  unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  is  a  mystical 
name  for  Rome,  yet  early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap. 
Euseb.  ii.  25 ),  and  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
Church  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his 
having  suHered  martyrdom  there.  [Pktkr,  vol.  iii. 
p.  245-4.]  The  story,  however,  of  the  imprison- 
ment in  the  Maniertine  prison  seems  inconsistent 
with  2  Tim.,  especially  iv.  11.  (2.)  The  chapel  on 
the  Ostian  road  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
two  Apostles  are  said  to  have  separated  on  their 
way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The  supposed  scene  of 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  namely,  the  church  of  St, 
Paolo  alle  ire  fontane  on  the  Ostian  road.  (See 
the  notice  of  the  Ostian  road  in  Caius,  ap.  Eus.  //. 
E.  ii.  25.)  To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The  sup- 
posed scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  namely,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janicu- 
lum.  (5.)  The  chapel  "  Domine  quo  Vadls,"  on 
the  Appian  road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend 
of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was 
escaping  from  martyrdom  (Ambrose,  A/>.  33).  (6.) 
The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles, 
after  having  been  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs 
(icoi/iTjTrjpta)  (Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to 
have  been  finally  buried  —  that  of  St.  Paul  by  the 
Ostian  road ;  that  of  St.  Peter  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  famous  Basilica  which  bears  his  name  (see 
Caius,  ap.  Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  25).  All  these  and  many 
other  traditions  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  under  the  last  year  of  Nero.  "  Value- 
less as  may  be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of 
these  traditions  singly,  yet  collectively  they  are  of 
some  importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  there  had 
been  an  early  contest,  or  at  least  contrast,  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was 
completely  reconciled;  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  gives  a  real  interest  to  the  outward  forms 
in  which  it  is  brought  before  us,  more  or  less 
indeed  in  all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  especially 
in  Kome  itself"  (Stanley's  Sermons  and  Essays, 
p.  101). 

4.  We  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic 
age  —  (1.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands. 
Here  Christians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  inflam- 
mable robes,  were  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during 
the  midnight  games.  Others  were  crucified  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  44).  (2.)  The  Catacombs.  These  sub- 
terranean galleries,  commonly  from  8  to  30  feet  in 
height,  and  from  4  to  6  in  width,  and  extending 
for  miles,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were  unquestionably 
used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial 
by  the  early  Christians.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  question  of  their  origin, 
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a  1.  'Akti  (Matt.  ii.  22). 

2.  XwpeZf  (Mark  ii.  2). 

3.  Tdn-o?  (Luke  ii.  7,  xiv.  22  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16). 

4.  Uov  (Luke  xii.  17,  where  the  word  room  should 

be  printed  in  italics). 
6.  AidSo\o^  (t.  e.  a  successor.  Acts  xxiv.  27). 


and  their  possible  connection  with  the  deep  sand- 
pits and  subterranean  works  at  Rome  mentioned 
by  classical  writers.  See  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Asinius  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13),  and  the  account^' 
of  the  concealment  offered  to  Nero  before  his 
death  (Suet.  Nero,  48).  A  more  complete  ac- 
count of  the  catacombs  than  any  yet  given,  may 
be  expected  in  the  forthcoming  work  of  the  Cav- 
aliere  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Some  very  interesting  no- 
tices of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of  the  Roman 
catacombs  are  given  in  Burgon's  Letters  from 
Rome,  pp.  120-258.  "  De  Rossi  finds  his  earliest 
dated  inscription  A.  D.  71.  From  that  date  to  A.  D. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  bearing  dates.  Of  undated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4,000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantine  " 
(Burgon,  p.  148).  [See  De  Rossi's  Jnscriptiones 
C/iiist.  Urbis  Eomce,  Vol.  I.  Rom.  1861,  fol.] 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Christianity  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not 
long  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  "  strangers  of  Rome," 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  iaf 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome  be- 
fore St.  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13,  15,, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Li/e  of  St.  Pattl, 
ii.  157;  Alford's  Proleg.;  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro7nans,  Ga~ 
I'ltians,  and  Thessalonians,  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  Church  but 
Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony  with  such 
passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded St.  Peter  as  bishops  of  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2,  21;. 
and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev.  xvii. 
9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
Alford's  note,  1.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  the  sketch  of  the  city  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle. J.  J.  H. 

ROOF.     [Daberath,  Amer.  ed. ;  House.] 

ROOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek  «  terms.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  ia 
irpuTOKXia-ia  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Mark  xii.  39;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  XX.  46),  which  signifies,  not  a  "room  "  irit 
the  sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber, 
but  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  round 
the  dinner  or  supper-table  —  the  "uppermost  seat," 
as  it  is  more  accurately  rendered  in  Luke  xi.  43. 
[Meals.]    The  word  "  seat "  is,  however,  generally 


6.  npa>TOKA.i<n'a  (chief,  highest,  uppermost  room. 

See  above). 

7.  'Avayaioi/  (an  upper  room,  Mark  xir.  15 ;  Luke 

xxii.  12). 

8.  To  vTTepwov    (the  upper  room,  Acta  i.  13). 
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Impropriated  by  our  translatora  to  KadfSpa,  which 
seems  to  mean  some  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Luke 
xiv.  9,  10,  they  have  rendered  T^Tros  by  both 
•'  place  "  and  "  room." 

The  Upper  Room  of  the  Last  Supper  is  noticed 
under  its  own  head.    [See  Housk,  vol.  ii.  p.  1105.] 

G. 

ROSE  (nb?^5D»  chabatstseleih :  Kpivou, 
ivdos;  Aq.  «aAu|:  flos,  lUium)  occurs  twice  only, 
namely,  in  Cant.  ii.  1,  "  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon," 
and  in  Is.  xxxv.  1,  "the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose^  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here 
denoted.  Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of 
the  Rabbins,  believe  the  rose  is  intended,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  translation. 
Celsius  (Flierob.  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favor  of  the 
Narcissus  (Polynnthtis  narcissus).  This  rendering 
is  supported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  where 

Chabatstseleih  is  explained  by  narkos  (DIp^D). 
This  word,  says  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Cha- 
bazzeleth  "),  is  "the  same  as  the  Persian  nargm, 

the  Arabic  /ua^*-^,  which  throughout  the  East 

indicates  Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  polyanthus 
narcissus."  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  has  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  denoted  is  the  "  autumn  crocus  " 
{Colchicum  autumnale).  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  xxxv.  1 
explains  chabatstseleih  by  chamtsalyotho^'^  which  is 
evidently  the  same  word,  m  and  h  being  inter- 
changed. This  Syriac  word,  according  to  Michaelis 
{Stippl,  p.  659),  Gesenius,  and  Rosenmiiller  (Bib. 
Bot.  p.  142),  denotes  the  Colchicum  autumnale. 
The  Hebrew  word  points  etymologically  to  some 
bulbous  plant ;  it  appears  to  us  more  probable  that 
the  narcissus  is  intended  than  the  crocus,  the 
former  plant  being  long  celebrated  for  its  fragrance, 
while  the  other  has  no  odorous  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it.  Again,  as  the  chabatstseleih  is  associated 
with  the  lily  in  Cant.  I.  c,  it  seems  probable  that 
Solomon  is  speaking  of  two  plants  which  blossomed 
about  the  same  time.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily 
{LUium  candidum)  would  be  in  blossom  together 
in  the  early  spring,  while  the  Colchicinti  is  an 
autumn  plant.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  pp. 
112,  513)  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  Hebrew 
name  being  identical  with  the  Arabic  Khubbaizy 

(S'yUL^  or    /^\Ll^),    "the  mallow,"  which 

plant  he  saw  growing  abundantly  on  Sharon ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained :  the  Hebrew 
term  is  probably  a  quadriliteral  noun,  with  the 
harsh  aspirate  prefixed,  and  the  prominent  notion 
implied  in  it  is  betsel,  "a  bulb,"  and  has  therefore 
no  connection  with  the  above-named  Arabic  word. 
Chateaubriand  (Itineraii-e,  ii.  130)  mentions  the 
narcissus  as  growing  in  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and 
Strand  {Fbr.  Paloest.  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant 
of  Palestine,  on  the  authority  of  Rauwolf  and 
Hasselquist;  see  also  Kitto's  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest. 
p.  216.  Hiller  {Hierophyt.  ii.  30)  thinks  the  cha- 
batstseleth  denotes  some  species  of  asphodel  {Aspho- 
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delus);  but  the  finger-like  roots  of  this  genus 
plants  do  not  well  accord  with  the  "  bulb "  root 
implied  in  the  original  word. 

Though  the  rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"as  a  rose-plant  (wy  (pura  ^6dov)  in  Jericho" 
(comp.  also  ch.  1.  8;  xxxix.  13;  Wisd.  ii.  8).*" 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  in  the  East,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
much  request  (see  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  248).  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  following  wild  roses  in  Syria : 
Rosa  eglanteria  (L.),  R.  sempeiinrens  (L.),  R. 
Henkeliana,  R.  Phoenicia  (Boiss),  R.  seriacea,  R. 
angusiifolia,  and  R.  Libanotica.  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  species.  R.  centifolia  and  damascena 
are  cultivated  everywhere.  The  so-called  "  Rose 
of  Jericho  "is  no  rose  at  all,  but  the  Anastatica 
Hierochuntina,  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.        W.  H. 

ROSH  (tt7^"1  [head]:  'Pciis:  Ros).  In  the 
genealogy  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  Ehi 
and  Rosh"  is  a  corruption  of  "  Ahiram  "  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  38).  See  13urrington'8  Genealogies^  i. 
281. 

ROSH  (tt7W"l  :  'p^iy,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix. 
1 :  translated  by  the  Vulg.  capitis,  and  by  the  A. 
V.  "chief,"  as  if  ti?S*"),  "head").  The  whole 
sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  Magog  the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run 
"  Magog  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal;  " 

the  word  translated  "  prince  "  being  W^tTS,  the 
term  usually  employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad 
tribe,  as  of  Abraham  (in  Gen.  xxiii.  6),  of  the 
Arabians  (Gen.  xvii.  20),  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  Israelite  tribes  (Num.  vii.  11,  xxxiv.  18),  or 
in  a  general  sense  (1  K.  xi.  34 ;  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7, 
xlvi.  2).  The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head 
of  the  three  great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  " 
is  thus  the  first.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond 
doubt  that  by  Rosh,  or  'Pcos,  is  intended  the  tribe 
on  the  north  of  the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their 
neighborhood  to  the  Rha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in 
this  name  and  tribe  we  have  the  first  trace  of  the 
Russ  or  Russian  nation.  Von  Hammer  identifies 
this  name  with  Rass  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1. 12), 
"  the  peoples  Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or 
inhabitants)  of  Rass  or  Ross."  He  considers  that 
Mohammed  had  actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  in 
view,  and  that  "Asshabir"  corresponds  to  Nasi^ 
the  "prince"  of  the  A.  V.,  and  ip^ovTa  of  the 
LXX.  {Sur  les  Ongines  Russes,  Petersburg,  1825, 
pp.  24-29).  The  first  certain  mention  of  the  Rus- 
sians under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under 
the  year  A.  d.  839,  quoted  by  Bayer  (Origines 
Russicce,  Comment.  Acad.  Petrqpol.  172G,  p.  409). 
From  the  junction  of  Tiras  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  the 
identity  of  Tiras  and  Rosh  (p.  26). 

The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altered  form  of  Rasses,  in  Judith  ii.  23 —  this  time 
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6  *  "  From  the  locality  of  Jericho,"  says  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, "  and  the  situation  by  the  waters,  this  rose  is 
most  probably  the  Oleander,  the  Rhododendron,  or 
tree-rose  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 


attractive  plants  of  Palestine,  which  abounds  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  by  the  side  of  pools 
and  streams,  and  flourishes  especially  at  Jericho,  where 
I  have  not  seen  our  rose  "  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  477).  H. 


ROSIN 

in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
Syriac  versions,  in  connection  with  Thiras  or  Thars. 
But  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  it.     [Rasses.] 

This  early  Biblical  notice  of  so  great  an  empire 
is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being  a  solitary 
instance.  No  other  name  of  any  modern  nation 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteration  of  it 
by  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions of  our  version  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  all  further  in- 
formation see  the  above-quoted  treatises  of  Von 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  A.  P.  S. 

ROSIN.  Properly  "naphtha,"  as  it  is  both 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (udipda,  naphtha),  as  well 
as  the  Peshito-Syriac.  In  tlie  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
are  said  to  have  •'  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naph- 
tha, etc.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
springs  at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Courdistan,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xvii.  738):  "They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
air  sulphurous;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  atid  we  were  all  instantly  struck  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  sev- 
eral pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are 
within  the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards.  A 
flight  of  steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the 
purpose  of  approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and 
falls  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
weather.  The  natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into 
bags  made  of  skins,  which  are  carried  on  the  backs 
of  asses  to  Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its 
sale The  Kirkook  naphtha  is  prin- 
cipally consun)ed  by  the  markets  in  the  southwest 
of  Courdistan,  while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri 
supply  Bagdad  and  its  environs.  Tbe  Bagdad 
naphtha  is  black  "  (  Trav.  ii.  440).  It  is  described 
by  Dioscorides  (i.  101)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Baby- 
lonian asphalt,  and  white  in  color.  According  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  p.  35)  Alexander  first  saw  it  in  the 
city  of  Ecbatana,  where  the  inhabitants  exhibited 
its  marvelous  effects  by  strewing  it  along  the  street 
which  led  to  his  he'adquarters  and  setting  it  on 
fire.  He  then  tried  an  experiment  on  a  page  who 
attended  him,  putting  him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha 
and  setting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvii.  743),  which 
nearly  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plutarch  sug- 
gests that  it  was  naphtha  in  which  Medea  steeped 
the  crown  and  robe  which  she  gave  to  the  daughter 
of  Creon ;  and  Suidas  says  that  the  Greeks  called 
it  "  Medea's  oil,"  but  the  Medes  "  naphtha."     The 

Persian  name  is     ^-^^^'^    («l/'0-     Posidonius  (in 

Strabo)  relates  that  in  Babylonia  there  were  springs 
of  black  and  white  naphtha.  The  former^  says 
Strabo  (xvii.  743),  were  of  liquid  bitumen,  which 
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they  burnt  in  lamps  instead  of  oil.  The  latter 
were  of  liquid  sulphur.  W.  A.  W. 

*  ROWERS.     [Ship  (6.)] 

*  ROWS,  Cant.  i.  10.  [Ornaments,  Per- 
sonal, note  s.] 

RUBIES  {U)>}^,  pemyyim;  U'T'^%  peni- 
mm:  \idoiy  A-  iroAuTcAets:  cunctcn  opes,  cuncta 
pretiosissima,  gemvus,  de  ulthnis  Jinibus,  ebor  an- 
tiquum),  the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above^ 
named  Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great 
uncertainty.  "  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  peni- 
nim^'  (Job  xxviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii. 
11,  xxxi.  10).  In  Lam.  iv.  7  it  is  said,  "the 
Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter 
than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
peninim.''''  A.  Boote  (Anunad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on 
account  of  the  ruddiness  mentioned  in  the  last 
passage,  supposed  "coral"  to  be  intended,  for 
which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  another  Hebrew 
word.  [Coral.]  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  2023) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Hebrew 

9 

71335  with  the  Arab.  i^V^i,  "  a  branch."    Gese- 

nius  ( Thes.  a.  v.)  defends  this  argument.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  iii.  601)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the  "ruddiness"  al- 
luded to  above,  by  supposing  that  the  original  word 

(^l"yS)  signifies  merely  "bright  in  color,"  or 
color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Rosenmliller  (Schol.  in  Thren.),  and 
others,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  (Comment.)  and 
Gesenius.  Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment 
to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say  that  their 
bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies,  unless  we 
adopt  Maurer's  explanation,  who  refers  the  "  rud- 
diness "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  their  veins. 
On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Bochart' s  explanation,  and  understand  pearls 
to  be  intended."     [Pearls.]  W.  H. 

*  RUDDER-BANDS,  Acts  xxvii.  40. 
[Ship  (2.)] 

RUE  (ir^yavoj/'-  ruta)  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  "  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  all  maimer  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Ruta  grave- 
olens,  a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet  high,  of  strong 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii.  45)  describes 
twoJcinds  of  wfjyavov,  namely,  v.  opeivou  and  tt. 
KTiirevTov,  which  denote  the  Jiuta  montana  and 
R.  graveolens  respectively.  Rue  was  in  great 
repute  amongst  the  ancients,  both  as  a  condiment 
and  as  a  medicine  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  8;  Columell. 
R.  Rus.  xii.  7,  §  5;  Dioscorides,  /.  c).  The  Tal- 
mud eimmerates  rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  {She- 
biith,  ch.  ix.  §  1),  and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe, 
as  being  a  plant  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our 
Lord's  time,  however,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden- 
plant,  and  therefore  tithable,  as  is  evident  from 
our  Lord's  words,  "  these  things  ought  ye  to  have 


a  The  Chald.  T^  (Esth.   i.  6),  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  white,"  and  which  seems  to  be  identical  with 

2  J  2s  > 

the  Arab.    ^4^,  durr,  "pearls;"    5*4>,   durrah,  "a 


pearl,"  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  "  mother  of 
pearl,"  or  the  kind  of  alabaster  called  in  German 
Perlenmutterstein.  The  LXX.  has  nCvvivoi  KCOoi.  See 
Gesenius,  and  Winer  {Bibt.  Realw.  i.  71). 
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done."     ITie  rue  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription." W.  H. 

RU'FUS  {'Pov<pos  [red,  reddish] :  Jiufus)  is 
mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21,  along  with  Alexander, 
as  a  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenoean,  whom  the  Jews 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to 
Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist 
informs  his  readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the 
sons,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  were  better 
known  than  the  father  in  the  circle  of  Christians 
where  Mark  lived.  Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13,  the 
Apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Kufus  whom  he  designates 
as  "  elect  in  the  Lord  "  {iK\€KThy  iu  Kup/y),  and 
whose  mother  he  gracefully  recognizes  as  having 
earned  a  mother's  claim  upon  himself  by  acts  of 
kindness  shown  to  him.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom 
Mark  refers ;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his 
gospel  in  all  probability  at  Rome,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father 
(who,  since  the  mother  was  at  Rome  while  the 
fether  apparently  was  not  there,  may  have  died,  or 
have  come  later  to  that  city)  from  his  relationship 
to  two  well-known  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity. It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the  early 
existence  of  this  view  that,  in  the  Actis  Andrece  et 
Petri,  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  com- 
panions of  Peter  in  Rome.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  same  person  is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we 
have  before  us  an  interesting  group  of  believers  — 
a  father  (for  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Simon 
became  a  Christian,  if  he  was  not  already  such,  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a  mother,  and  two 
brothers,  all  in  the  same  family.  Yet  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  vol.  i.  p.  634);  and 
possibly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had 
in  view  different  individuals.  11.  B.  H. 

RUHA'MAH  (n^nn  [commiserated] : 
ii\(if\n4vy]'  misericoi'diam  consecuta).  The  mar- 
gin of  our  version  renders  it  "  having  obtained 
mercy  "  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The  name,  if  name  it  be,  is 
like  IvO-ruhamah,  symbolical,  and  as  that  was  given 
to  the  daughter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote 
that  God's  mercy  was  turned  away  from  Israel,  so 
the  name  Ruhamah  is  addressed  to  the  daughters 
of  the  people  tx)  denote  that  they  were  still  the  ob- 
jects of  his  love  and  tender  compassion. 

RU'MAH  (nD^"l  [high,  exalted:]:  'Vovfid; 
Joseph.  'A$ovfjLa'-  Jiuma).  Mentioned,  once  only 
(2  K.  xxiii.  36),  as  the  native  place  of  a  certain 
Pedaiah,  the  father  of  Zebudah,  a  member  of  the 
harem  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Eliakim  or 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Aruniah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was  apparently  near 
Shechera.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  far  distant 
from  Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  Josiah's 
wives-  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so  similar  as 
often  to  be  confounded  together,  and  Dumah  must 
have  at  any  rate  been  written  Rumah  in  the  He- 
brew text  from  which  the  LXX.  translated,  since 
they  give  it  as  Rerana  and  Rouma. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  {B.  J. 
m.  7,  §  21).  G. 

a  *  «  We  collected,"  says  Tristram,  "  four  species 
wild  in  Palestine.  Rata  graveolens  is  cultivated  '•  (Nat. 
Jiist.  of  the  Bible,  p.  478).  H. 


■ 
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RUSH.     [Reed.] 

RUST  (BpaxTis,  16$:  cei-ugo)  occurs  as  the  trans 
lation  of  two  different  Greek  words  in  Matt.  vi.  19, 
20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  passage  the 
word  fipuaiS'  which  is  joined  with  (t^j,  "moth," 
has  by  some  been  understood  to  denote  the  larva  of 
some  moth  injurious  to  corn,  as  the  Tinea  granella 
(see  Stahiton,  Insecta  Britan.  iii.  30).  The  He- 
brew tt7^  (Is.  1.  9)  is  rendered  fipwcris  by  Aquila; 
comp.  also  L'pist.  Jerem.  v.  12,  airh  iou  koI  fipu- 
fidriov,  "  from  rust  and  moths"  (A.  V.  Bar.  vi.  12). 
Scultetus  (Exerc.  Evang.  ii.  35,  Crit.  Sac.  vi.) 
believes  that  the  words  aijs  koI  fipuais  are  an  hen- 
diadys  for  a^s  fipdiCTKoov-  The  word  can  scarcely 
be  taken  to  signify  "  rust,"  for  which  there  is 
another  term,  16$,  which  is  used  by  St.  James  to 
express  rather  the  "tarnish"  which  overspreads 
silver  than  "  rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  under- 
stand "  oxide  of  iron."  'Rpuais  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  have  reference  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that  may  at- 
tack treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long  been 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion  of 
St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  16$  on  met- 
als. Scultetus  correctly  observes,  "  aerugine  de- 
formantur  quidem,  sed  non  corrunipuntur  nummi;  " 
but  though  this  is  strictly  speaking  true,  the  an- 
cients, just  as  ourselves  in  common  parlance,  spoke 
of  the  corroding  nature  of  "  rust "  (comp.  Ham- 
mond, Annoial.  in  Matt.  vi.  19).  W.  H. 

RUTH  (n:^"!:  'Poii0:  probably  for  n^V")," 
"  a  friend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitish 
woman,  the  wife,  first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz, 
and  by  him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  Da- 
vid and  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women 
(Thamar,  Rahab,  and  Uriah's  wife  being  the  other 
three)  who  are  named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Christ.  [Rahab.]  The  incidents  in 
Ruth's  life,  as  detailed  in  the  beautiful  book  that 
bears  her  name,  may  be  epitomized  as  follows.  A 
severe  famine  in  the  land  of  Judah,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Moabites  un- 
der Eglon  (as  Ussher  thinks  possible),*^  induced 
Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  to  emi- 
grate into  the  land  of  Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi, 
and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left  a  widow  and 
childless,  having  heard  that  there  was  plenty  again 
in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  returned  with  her. 
"  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest  I  will  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me;" 
was  the  expression  of  the  unalterable  attachment  hh 
of  the  young  Moabitish  widow  to  the  mother,  to  fli 
the  land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  lost  husband.  VI 
They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning 
of  barley  harvest,  and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean 
for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law  and  herself, 
chanced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man, 
the  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law  Elimelech. 
The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kindness  and 
fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  preference 
for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone  before 


b  Some  think  it  is  for  H'^S'I,  "  beauty." 
c  Patrick  suggests  the  famine  in  the  days  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  3,  4). 
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her;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the  strange 
young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  corn  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encour- 
aged by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to 
claim  at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform 
the  part  of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  pur- 
chasing the  inheritance  of  Elinielech,  and  taking 
her  to  be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  neai-er  kins- 
man than  Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance 
for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to  mar 
his  own  inheritance.  Upon  which,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  congratulations  of  their  neighbors. 
As  a  singular  example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  rude 
age  and  among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the 
Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  simplicity ;  as  illustrating  in  her  history 
the  workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  l^rd  are  over 
the  righteous;  "  and  for  the  many  interesting  rev- 
elations of  ancient  domestic  and  social  customs 
which  are  associated  with  her  story,  Ruth  has  al- 
ways held  a  foren)ost  place  among  the  Scripture 
characters.  St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  specula- 
tion on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth,  twice  mar- 
ried, and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  an- 
cestress of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in 
her  widowhood  {De  bono  VidulL).  Jerome  ob- 
serves that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's 
virtue  by  the  greatness  of  her  reward  —  "  Ex  ^us 
semine  Christus  oritur  "  {Epist.  xxii.  ad  Paulain). 
As  the  great-grandmother  of  King  David,  Ruth 
must  have  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  Eli's 
j  udgeship,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  But 
there  seem  to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the 
book,  by  which  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined. 
The  story  was  put  into  its  present  shai)e,  avowedly, 
long  after  her  lifetime:  see  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  7,  17. 
(Bertheau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Exeg.  H<nulb.\  Rosen- 
miill.  Proaein.  in  Lib.  Ruth ;  Parker's  De  Wette ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  205,  iii.  760  ff.)  A.  C.  H. 

*  RUTH,  BOOK  OF.  The  plan  of  the  Dic- 
iionary  retjuires  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  the  book  of  which  Ruth  is  the  heroine.  The 
topics  which  claim  remark  are  —  its  place  in  the 
canon,  its  age,  authorship,  object,  sources  of  the  his- 
tory, its  archaeology  and  the  additional  literature. 

The  position  of  this  book  in  the  English  Bible 
accords  with  that  of  the  Septuagint,  it  being  very 
properly  inserted  between  Judges  and  ]  Samuel  as 
essentially  a  supplement  to  the  former  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  latter,  for  though  Eli  and  Samuel 
as  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  kings  occupy  a 
place  in  1  Samuel,  the  book  of  Ruth  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  period  of  the  judges 
and  that  of  the  monarchy.  If  Obed  the  son  of 
Boaz  was  the  father  of  Jesse  (iv.  17)  the  events 
which  the  book  of  Ruth  relates  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  century  of  the  age  of  the  judges. 
The  arrangement  in  our  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles  at 
present  places  this  history,  without  any  regard  to 
the  chronology,  among  the  hagiographa  or  sacred 
writings  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Solomon's  Song, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles),  so  classified  with 
reference  to  their  ethical  or  practical  contents. 
[Canon.]  Yet  some  critics  maintain  that  the 
original  Hebrew  order  was  that  of  the  Septuagint 
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and  the  other  a  later  transposition.  (See  against 
that  view  Cassel,  Das  Buck  Ruth,  p.  201  f.) 

The  dat€  of  the  composition  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  much  precision.  It  must  have  been 
written  after  the  birth  of  David  (iv.  17)  and  prob- 
ably after  his  reign ;  for  the  genealogy  at  the  close 
presupposes  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  time  a 
historical  and  theocratic  importance  which  belonged 
to  him  only  after  he  had  finished  his  career  as  war- 
rior, king,  and  prophet.  It  is  no  certain  proof  of 
a  much  later  authorship  than  this  that  the  custom 
of  "  plucking  oflf  the  shoe  "  as  a  legal  form  had  be- 
come obsolete  when  the  book  was  written  (iv.  7,  8), 
for  many  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  must 
have  taken  place  rapidly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy,  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  Boaz  was 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Obed,  and  Obed  was  the 
father  of  Jesse  (iv.  17 )  an  interval  of  three  genera- 
tions at  least  lay  between  Boaz  aiid  the  close  of 
David's  reign.  Some  critics  point  out  certain  words 
and  grammatical  forms  in  the  book  which  they  allege 
to  be  proof  of  a  later  composition,  and  would  even 
bring  it  down  to  the  Chaldee  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. Examples  of  this  are  ^"n^^l^rij  rP^^-H? 
(ii.  8,  21),  "l^-l^rp':  (il.  9),  ^'m\D  ''ipiTl 
(iii.  3),   "'ri^ptt?  (iii.  4),  SHD  instead  of  iTlD 

(i.  20),  ]n!p  instead  of  ^57'  ^"•^  others,  but  as 
these  and  some  other  expressions,  partly  peculiar 
and  partly  infrequent  only,  either  do  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  later  books,  or  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
some  of  the  earlier  books,  they  surely  cannot  be 
alleged  with  any  confidence  as  marks  of  a  Chaldee 
style  (see  Keil's  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  415  f.,  and 
Wright's  Buok  of  R^ith,  p.  xli.  fF.).  The  few  un- 
common words  or  phrases  are  found  in  fact  in  the 
passages  of  our  book  where  the  persons  introduced 
appear  as  the  speakers,  and  not  in  the  language  of 
the  historian,  and  may  be  considered  as  relics  of 
the  conversational  phraseology  of  the  age  of  the 
judges,  which  happen  to  be  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served. Bleek  decides  in  like  manner  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  book  settles  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written.  The  earlier 
origin  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  as  De  Wette  admits 
{Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  §  194),  is  manifest  from  the 
entire  absence  of  any  repugnance  to  intermarriage 
between  the  Hebrews  and  foreigners.  The  extrac- 
tion of  Ruth  is  not  r^arded  as  offensive  or  requir- 
ing so  much  as  a  single  word  of  apology.  It  is 
impossible  on  this  account  that  it  should  belong  to 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  so  different 
a  feeling  prevailed  in  regard  to  such  alliances  (see 
Ezr.  ix.  and  x.  and  Neh.  xiii.  23  ff.).  The  au- 
thor is  unknown.  One  of  the  Jewish  traditions 
names  Samuel  as  the  writer;  but,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested already,  David  was  comparatively  unknown 
till  after  the  death  of  Samuel. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  history  we  can 
only  say  with  Bleek  (Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  355) 
that  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  writer  found 
and  used  an  extant  written  document  or  merely 
followed  some  tradition  preserved  in  the  family  of 
David  which  came  to  his  knowledge.  Nothing  in 
the  significance  of  the  personal  Hebrew  names  casts 
any  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative. 
Out  of  all  the  names  occurring  there  only  two, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion,  give  the  least  semblance  of 
truth  to  that  allegation.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  these  (as  usually  defined) 
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and  the  early  death  of  the  persons  who  bear  them, 
may  be  accidental,  or  tlie  original  names  may  have 
been  changed  after  their  death.  On  this  point  see 
Chilion  and  Names  (Amer.  ed.). 

The  object  of  the  book  has  been  variously 
stated.  That  the  author  merely  intended  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  levirate  law  requir- 
ing a  brother-in-law  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother  (Cien.  xxxviii.  8;  Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.) 
is  entirely  improbable;  for  the  assumption  of  that 
relationship  appears  here  only  as  an  incident  of  the 
history,  and  in  reality  Boaz  was  not  the  brother 
of  Mahlon,  the  husband  of  Ruth  (iv.  10),  but  only 
a  remote  kinsman  of  the  family,  and  his  action 
in  the  case  was  voluntary  and  not  required  by  any 
Mosaic  statute.  To  regard  also  the  object  as 
merely  that  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  David's 
family  is  certainly  too  limited  a  view.  We  must  find 
the  explanation  of  the  purpose  in  the  facts  them- 
selves which  the  history  relates,  and  the  narrator's 
manifest  interest  in  precisely  these  facts  as  shown 
in  the  tone  and  coloring  which  he  has  given  to  the 
history.  It  is  the  pious,  genuinely  theocratic  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  actors  in  the  little  book,  which  con- 
fers upon  it  its  higher  importance  and  characteristic 
unity.  This  aim  and  tendency  appear  most  con- 
spicuously in  ii.  11,  12.  Ruth  has  left  her  heathen 
native  land ;  the  God  of  her  mother-in-law  is  her 
God  (i.  16).  She  has  gone  to  an  unknown  people, 
has  taken  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  has  looked  to  Him  for  help,  and  has  found 
more  than  she  could  expect  or  conceive  of  in  being 
permitted  to  become  the  mother  of  the  royal  house 
of  David.  (See  Hsivernick's  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test. 
ii.  113.)  The  fact  that  Matthew  (i.  3-6),  who  adds 
however  the  names  of  Thamar  and  Rahab,  and 
Luke  (iii.  31-33)  insert  the  genealogy  of  David 
as  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  the  tables 
of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  not  only  shows  that  the 
book  of  Ruth  formed  a  recognized  part  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  but  that  God's  arrangements  in 
providing  a  Saviour  for  all  the  races  of  mankind 
held  forth  a  significant  foretoken  of  this  uni- 
versality in  the  character  of  the  Saviour's  lineage 
as  derived  from  Gentile  ancestors  as  well  as  Jewish. 
David's  descent  from  Ruth  is  known  to  us  only  from 
this  book.  The  books  of  Samuel  are  silent  on  this 
point,  and  Chronicles,  though  they  mention  Boaz 
as  one  of  his  ancestors,  say  nothing  of  Ruth 
(1  Chr.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  illustrations  of  oriental  life  furnished  by 
modern  travellers  impart  to  this  book  a  character 
of  vividness  and  reality  which  deserves  attention. 
Naomi  and  Ruth  arrived  at-  Beth-lehem  from 
the  land  of  Moab  "in  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest  '*  (i.  22).  It  was  about  the  first  of  April, 
therefore,  for  the  cereal  crops  are  generally  ripe  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  at  that  time.  Beth-lehem, 
which  signifies  "  house  of  bread  "  with  reference  to 
its  fertility,  is  still  famous  for  its  fields  of  grain, 
which  occur  especially  on  the  plains  eastward  as 
one  approaches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Such  fields  now,  as  was  true  anciently,  are  not  en- 
closed by  walls  or  hedges,  but  separated  by  single 
stones  set  up  here  and  there,  or  by  a  footpath  only ; 
and  hence  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  the  hap  "  or  lot 
of  Ruth  to  hght  upon  the  part  of  the  field  which 
belonged  to  Boaz  (ii.  3).  Notice  the  local  pre- 
cision of  the  narrator.  To  reach  the  grain-fields 
or  threshing-floor  from  her  home  in  Beth-lehem 
Ruth  "went  down"  from  the  city  (iii.  3,  6);  for 
Beth-lehem  is  on  higher  ground  than  the  adjacent 


region,  and  especially  on  the  south  and  east 
is  almost  precipitously  cut  off  from  its  environs. 
The  gleaning  after  the  reapers  (ii.  3,  7,  16)  was 
allowed  to  the  poor  among  the  Hebrews  (a  right 
guaranteed  by  an  express  Mosaic  statute),  and  is 
still  practiced  in  the  Mast.  Dr.  Thomson  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-lehem  at  the  time  of 
barley-harvest  states  that  he  saw  women  and  chil- 
dren gleaning  after  every  company  of  reapers 
(Land  and  Book;  ii.  509).  The  "parched  corn" 
which  Boaz  gave  her  at  their  rustic  repast  was  not 
such  in  our  sense  of  the  expression,  but  consisted 
of  roasted  heads  of  grain.  The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  food  we  learn  from  the  methods  still  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Tristram  describes  one  of  them  which 
he  saw  in  Galilee  near  Lake  Huleh.  "  A  few 
sheaves  of  wheat  were  tossed  on  the  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  the  straw  was  consumed  the  charred  heads 
were  dexterously  swept  from  the  embers  on  to  a 
cloak  spread  on  the  ground.  The  women  of  the 
party  then  beat  the  ears  and  tossed  them  into  the 
air  until  they  were  thoroughly  winnowed,  when  the 
wheat  was  eaten  without  further  preparation. 
.  .  .  The  green  ears  had  become  half  charred  by  the 
roasting,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  mingling  of 
milky  wheat  and  a  fresh  crust  flavor  as  we  chewed 
the  parched  corn  "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  590).  Ac- 
cording to  another  method  some  of  the  best  ears, 
with  the  stalks  attached,  are  tied  into  small  par- 
cels, and  the  corn-heads  are  held  over  the  fire 
until  the  chaff  is  mostly  burned  oflf;  and,  after 
being  thus  roasted,  they  are  rubbed  out  in  the 
hand  and  the  kernels  eaten  (Thomson,  ii.  510). 
The   Hebrew    terras    for   corn   thus   roasted    are 

"^bf?  and   S"^b|7    (Lev.    xxiii.  14;   Ruth  ii.  14; 
1   Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  and  2  Sam.  xvii.  18). 

The  chomets  or  vinegar  in  which  the  eaters 
dipped  their  morsel  (ii.  14)  was  sour  wine  mingled 
with  oil,  still  a  favorite  beverage  among  the  people 
of  the  East  (see  Keil's  Bibl.  Archaioloyie,  ii.  16).  At 
the  close  of  the  day  Ruth  beat  out  the  grain  of  the 
ears  which  she  had  gathered  (ii.  17).  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon sight  now,"  says  Thomson,  "  to  ^ee  a  poor 
woman  or  maiden  sitting  by  the  way-side  and  beat- 
ing out  with  a  stick  or  stone  the  grain-stocks  which 
she  has  gleaned  "  {Land  and  Bixtk^  ii.  509).  As  late 
as  May  21,  not  far  from  Gaza,  says  Robinson,  "  we 
found  the  lazy  inhabitants  still  engaged  in  treading 
out  the  barley  harvest,  which  their  neighbors  had 
completed  long  before.  Several  women  were  beat- 
ing out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  the  grain  which 
they  seemed  to  have  gleaned  "  {Bibl.  lies.  ii.  385). 
In  another  field  the  next  day  he  saw  "  200  reapers 
and  gleaners  at  work ;  a  few  were  taking  refresh- 
ments and  offered  us  some  of  their  parched 
com  "  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  394).  The  winnowing  took 
place  by  night  in  accordance  with  the  agricultural 
habits  of  the  land  at  present;  for  the  heat  being 
oppressive  by  day  the  farmers  avoid  its  power  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  wind  also  is  apt  to  be 
stronger  by  night  than  during  the  day.  The 
Hebrew  term  {yoren)  describes  the  threshing-floor 
as  simply  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  open  air,  smoothed 
off  and  beaten  hard,  such  as  the  traveller  now  sees 
everywhere  as  he  passes  through  the  country.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  a  rich  proprietor,  like 
Boaz,  should  be  said  to  have  slept  at  night  in  such 
a  place;  but  that  is  the  custom  still,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  danger  of  pillage  and  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  hired  laborers.  Robinson,  speak- 
ing of  a  night  spent  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
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says :  "  Here  are  needed  no  guards  around  the 
tent;  the  owners  of  the  crops  came  every  night 
and  slept  upon  their  threshing-floors.  We  were 
here  iu  the  midst  of  scenes  precisely  like  those 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  (iii.  2-14);  where  Boaz  win- 
nowed barley  and  laid  himself  down  at  night  to 
guard  the  heap  of  corn  "  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  446).  "  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  husband,  wife,  and  all  the 
family  to  encamp  at  the  baiders  or  threshing-floors, 
until  the  harvest  is  over"  (Thomson,  ii.  511). 
The  "  vail "  in  which  Ruth  carried  home  the  "  six 
measures  of  barley  "  given  to  her  by  Boaz,  was  a 
mantle  as  well  as  veil,  "  a  square  piece  of  cotton 
cloth"  such  as  eastern  women  still  wear;  "and  I 
have  often  seen  it  used,"  says  Thomson,  *'for  just 
such  service  as  that  to  which  Ruth  applied  hers  " 
(ii.  509).  Barley  is  rarely  used  for  purposes  of 
food  in  Syria  except  by  the  poor;  and  that  Ruth 
and  Naomi  are  represented  as  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  means  of  subsistence  comports  with 
the  condition  of  poverty  which  the  narrative  as- 
cribes to  them.  [Barley. J  The  scene  in  the 
square  at  the  gate  (iv.  1-12)  is  thoroughly  orien- 
tal. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  gate  in 
eastern  cities  is  now  and  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  place  of  concourse  where  the  people 
come  together  to  hear  the  news,  to  discuss  public 
afliiirs,  to  traffic,  dispense  justice,  or  do  anything 
else  that  pertains  to  the  common  welfare  (Gen. 
xix.  1,  xxxiv.  20;  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xxi.  19). 

Some  of  the  writers  on  this  book  are  mentioned 
in  the  article  on  Ruth.  The  following  may  be 
added:  Umbreit,  Ueber  Gtist  u.  Zweck  des 
Bucks  Ruth,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kintiken,  1834, 
pp.  305-308.  F.  Benary,  De  Hebroeoi-um  Levi- 
raiii,  pp.  1-70  (1835).  C.  L.  F.  Metzger,  Lib.  Ruth 
ex  Htbr.  in  Lot.  vers.  ])erpetuaque  interpr.  illustr. 
(Tub.  1856).  Keil,  Bibl.  Coinmentar,  iii.  357- 
382,  and  transl.  in  Clark's  Fweign  T/ieoL  Library, 
viii.  pp.  465-494.  Paulus  Cassel,  Dns  Buck  der 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  in  Lange's  Bibelioerk,  pp.  198- 
242  (1865).  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Bi)ok  of  Ruth  in 
Hebrew  and  Choldee  (pp.  vii.-xlviii.  and  1-76, 1-49), 
containing  a  critically  revised  text  to  the  Chaldee 
Targum  of  Ruth  and  valuable  notes,  explanatory 
and  philological  (1865).  Christopher  W'ordsworth, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  in  his  IJoly  Bible,  with 
Introductiims  anil  Notes,  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  158-170 
(1865).  Bishop  Hall,  two  sermons  on  Naomi  and 
Ruth  and  Boaz  and  Ruth,  in  his  Contemplations, 
bk.  xi.  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
i.  336-38.  H. 

RYE  (n^^S,  cussemeth:  (ed,  6\vpa:  far, 
vicia)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32;  Is.  xxviii.  25;  in  the 
latter  the  margin  reads  "spelt."  In  Ez.  iv.  9  the 
text  has  "fitches"  and  the  margin  "rie."  There 
are  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  cus- 
semeth ;  some  authorities  maintaining  that  fitches 
are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
has  shown  that  in  all  probability  "spelt"  is 
intended  (Hierob.  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix.  32, 
and  by  the  Syriac  versions.  Rye  is  for  the  most 
part  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably  not  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early  times,  whereas 
spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  East,  where  it 


a  Can  it  be  this  phrase  which  determined  the  use 
of  the  Te  Deum  as  a  thanksgiving  for  victories  ? 

*>  For  the  passages  which  follow,  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
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is  held  in  high  estimation.  Herodotus  (ii.  36) 
says  the  Egyptians  "  make  bread  from  spelt  {d.Trh 
b\vp(0)v)i  which  some  call  zea."  See  also  PUny 
(//.  N.  xviii.  8),  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  Ill),  who 
speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  cussemeth  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt;  it  was  not  injured  by  the  hail- 
storm of  the  seventh  plague  (Ex.  /.  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  cereal  was  also  sown  in  Pal- 
estine (Is.  I.  c),  on   the  margins  or  "headlands" 

of  the  fields  (in722);  it  was  used  for  mixing 
with  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  for  making  bread  (Ez. 
/.  c).  The  Arabic,  Chirsanat,  "spelt,"  is  regarded 
by  Gesenius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word, 
m  and  n  being  interchanged  and  r  inserted. 
"  Spelt  "  ( Triticvm  spelta)  is  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  Germany;  it  differs  but  slightly 
from  our  common  wheat  ( T.  vulgare).  There  are 
three  kinds  of  spelt,  namely,  T.  spelta,  T.  dicoc- 
cum  (rice  wheat),  and  T.  moiwcoccum.  [Rie, 
Amer.  ed.]  W.  H. 
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SABAOTH,  THE  LORD  OF  {Kipios  ca- 
fiadoO:  Dominus  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29 ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deumo  — 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."  It  is 
too  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have 
some  connection  with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the 
idea  of  rest.  And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in 
some  of  our  most  classical  writers.^  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queen,  canto  viii.  2 :  — 

"  But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
0  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoth 'a 
Bight." 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  24:  — 
" .  .  .  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth 
and  port  of  all  men's  labors  and  peregrinations." 
And  Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  Diction- 
ary (1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sabbath  are  treated  as  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Icanhoe,  i.  ch.  11 
(1st  ed.):  —  "a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 
Sabaoths."  But  this  connection  is  quite  fictitious. 
The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  different,  but 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tsebdoth,  "armies,"  and  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated 
formula  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Lord 
God  of  hosts.''''  We  are  apt  to  take  '■<■  hosts  "  (prob- 
ably in  connection  with  the  modern  expression  the 
"heavenly  host")  as  implying  the  angels  —  but 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.  Tsebdoth  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  O.  T.  for  the  national  army  or  force  of 
fighting-men,c  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  Je- 
hovuh-tsebdoih  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "  went  forth  with 
them"  (Ps.  xUv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods.  In  later 
times  it  lost  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
httle  if  anything  more  than  an  alternative  title  for 
God.     The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 


c  n*S:2!?.    See  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  1  K.  i.  19,  and  p<w 
sim  in  Burgh's  Concordance,  p.  1058. 
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or  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Ruth.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  books'  of  Samuel,  rarer  in  Kings, 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
all  in  Ezekiel;  but  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant  oc- 
currence, and  in  fact  is  used  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  title.     [Tsevaoth,  Am.  ed.]     G. 

SA'BAT  i2a(pdy;  Alex.  :ia<t>aT',  [Aid.  2o- 
fidr']  Phasphat).  1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are 
enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  (5o/3aT:  Habath.)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  [A.V.ed.  1611,  SABATE'US] 
(2oj8aTaros;  Alex.  2ai8/3oTotos ;  [Aid.  5a)8aT- 
ralas'-^  Sabbatheus).  Shabbethai  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

SAB'ATUS  (2<{)3a0os;  [Aid.  St^ySaros :]  Znb- 
dis).     Zabad  (1  Esdr.  ix.  28;  comp.  F^r.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAN"  (SajSawos :  Banni).  Binnui  1 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  63;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  (nSt^,  "  a  day  of  rest,"  from 

n5^,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest  ").  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  3?^!]?,  "  seven,"  misled  Lac- 
tantius  {Inst.  iii.  14)  and  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  accidental.     Bahr  {Symbolik,  ii. 

533-34)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  HDir, 

but  traces  that  to  21  tt?,  somewhat  needlessly  and 
fancifully,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Plutarch's  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  Bacchanalian  cry  cafiot 
may  of  course  be  dismissed  at  once.    We  have  also 

(Ex.  xvi.  23,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  ^raiT,  of  more 

intense  signification    than    iH^ti?:    also    iHDti? 

lirOtt?,  »  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  15, 
and  elsewhere).  The  name  Sabbath  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  divers  great  festivals,  but  principally  and 
usually  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict 
observance  of  which  is  enforced  not  merely  in  the 
general  Mosaic  code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath, though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the 
six  days'  creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  ar- 
gued that  the  institution  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and 
is  consequently  of  universal  concern  and  obligation. 
We  cannot,  however,  approach  this  question  till  we 
have  examined  the  account  of  its  enforcement  upon 
the  Israelites.  It  is  in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  find 
the  first  incontrovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as 
one  given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. Shortly  afterwards  it  was  reenacted  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  Covenant.  As  such  it  remained  together 
with  the  Passover,  the  two  forming  the  most  sol- 
emn and  distinctive  features  of  Hebrew  religious 
life.  Its  neglect  or  profanation  ranked  foremost 
among  national  sins ;  the  renewed  observance  of  it 
was  sure  to  accompany  national  reformation. 

Before,  then,  deaUng  with  the  question  whether 
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o  Vide  Patrick  in  loc,  and  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et 
Oent.  iii.  9. 
b  Tide  Grotius  in  loc,  who  refers  to  Aben-Ezra. 
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its  original  institution  comprised  mankind  at  large, 
or  merely  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  badge 
of  nationality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  of 
its  position  and  history  among  the  chosen  people. 

Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institution  from 
the  incident «  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25 ;  and  believe 
that  the  "statute  and  ordinance"  there  mentioned 
as  being  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  command- 
ment to  honor  father  and  mother,  their  previous 
law  having  consisted  only  of  what  are  called  the 
"  seven  precepts  of  Noah."  This,  however,  seems 
to  want  foundation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
ordinance  in  question  are,  we  think,  suflSciently  ex- 
plained by  the  words  of  ver.  26,  "  If  thou  wilt  dili- 
gently hearken,"  etc.  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
till  we  come  to  the  unmistakable  institution  in  ch. 
xvi.  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The  words  in  this  latter  are  not  in  themselves 
enough  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  was  al- 
together a  novelty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a  day 
the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility  cer- 
tainly in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day  was 
already  known,  and  in  some  measure  observed  as 
holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work  was 
first  given  then,  and  shortly  afterwards  more  ex- 
plicitly imposed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
I'here  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his 
daughter,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  It 
would  seem  that  by  this  last  was  understood  the 
stranger  who  while  still  uncircumcised  yet  wor- 
shipped the  true'*  God;  for  the  mere  heathen 
stranger  was  not  considered  to  be  under  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath.  In  the  Fourth  Commandment,  too, 
the  institution  is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth 
of  the  six  days'  creation  and  the  Divine  rest  on 
the  seventh;  but  in  the  version  of  it  which  we 
find  in  Deuteronomy  a  further  reason  is  added: 
"  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  forth  with  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched- 
out  arm ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  "  (Deut.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abstinence  from  labor  prescribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire,  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  profaning, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (Is.  Iviii.  13,  14).  In  Jeremiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  violation 
of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  it  such  an  ex- 
tent of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  burdens 
about  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations  of 
this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their  bond- 
age to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man  for 
carrying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  We 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law ;  and  it  requires  little  thought 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
most among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered 
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into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  was 
then  not  infrequent,  and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1 
Mace.  i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy. 
The  faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning 
it,  as  to  forbear  fighting  in  self-defense  on  that  day 
(1  Mace.  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  to  decree  the  lawfulness  of  self-defense  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  41). 

When  we  come  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever 
ways  the  Jew  might  err  respecting  it,  he  had  al- 
together ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  literature,  such  as  Ovid,  Art.  AmoL,  i.  415; 
Juvenal,  tyat.  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  his  life,  which  his  Pharisaic  adversaries 
most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They  had 
by  that  time  inventetl  many  of  those  fantastic  pro- 
hibitions whereby  the  letter  of  the  commandment 
seemed  to  be  honored  at  the  expense  of  its  whole 
spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord,  coming 
to  vindicate  and  fulfill  the  Law  in  its  real  scope 
and  intention,  must  needs  come  into  collision  with 
these. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious 
questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  that 
of  its  alleged  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  obsenance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
it«  tnie  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursu- 
ing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order:  — 

L  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  prohibitions. 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  Law. 

IL  By  taking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  key-note  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee."  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  some  degree  interpret  each 
other. 

HL  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many  prohibitions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting 
in  Moses'  seat "  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3)  had  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
particular    cases,    must    often    be   determined   for 


a  It  is  obvious  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter 
that  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  keep  mj'  sabbaths,"  in  Lev. 
zxvi.  2,  related  to  all  these.    In  the  ensuing  threat  of 
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others  by  such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To 
this  class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  a  limitation  not  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  al- 
though it  may  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a 
temporary  enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many, 
however,  of  these  prohibitions  were  fantastic  and 
arbitrary,  in  the  number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne"  which  the  later  ex- 
pounders of  the  Law  "  laid  on  men's  shoulders." 
We  have  seen  that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his 
bed  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  —  a 
notion  probably  derived  from  Jeremiah's  warnings 
against  the  commercial  traflBc  carried  on  at  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  in  his  day.  The  harmless  act 
of  the  disciples  in  the  corn-field,  and  the  beneficent 
heahng  of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
withered  hand  (Matt.  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  re- 
garded as  breaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply 
in  the  former  ca.se  will  come  before  us  under  our 
third  head ;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them 
raise  his  own  sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the 
animal  had  fallen  on  the  Sabbath-day.  From  this 
appeal,  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice 
would  have  been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  place 
in  which  He  spoke.  It  is  remarkal)le,  however, 
that  we  find  it  prohibited  in  other  traditions,  the 
law  laid  down  being,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might 
throw  some  needful  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but 
must  not  pull  him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See 
Heylin,  Hist,  of  Sabbath,  i.  8,  quoting  Buxtorf.) 
This  rule  possibly  came  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  our  Lord's  appeal,  and  with  a  view  to 
warding  off  the  necessary  inference  irom  it.  Still 
more  fantastic  prohibitions  were  issued.  It  was 
unlawful  to  catch  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
the  insect  were  actually  hurting  his  assailant,  or  to 
mount  into  a  tree,  lest  a  branch  or  twig  should 
be  broken  in  the  process.  The  Samaritans  were 
especially  rigid  in  matters  like  these;  and  Dosi- 
theus,  who  founded  a  sect  amongst  them,  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  the  obligation  of  a  man's  re- 
maining throughout  the  Sabbath  in  the  posture 
wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  commencement  — 
a  rule  which  most  people  would  find  quite  destruc- 
tive of  its  character  as  a  day  of  rest.  When  minds 
were  occupied  with  such  viicrology,  as  this  has  been 
well  called,  there  was  obviously  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  prohibitions  which  they  might  devise, 
confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence  from 
action  of  every  sort  with  rest  from  business  and 
labor. 

That  this  pen'ersion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become 
very  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of  his  on  that 
day,  and  from  his  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  /eason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Phar- 
isees had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  his  rules  for  the  demeanor  of  guests, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 

judgment  in  case  of  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Law, 
the  Sabbatical  year  would  seem  to  be  mainly  referred 
to  (vv.  34,  35). 
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not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fast. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbin- 
gers of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake 
that  such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
*'  made  under  the  Law,"  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evan- 
gelist's language  (John  v.  18).  The  phrase  "  He 
had  broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not 
the  character  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish 
estimate  of  it.  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules 
respecting  the  Sabbath.  Similarly  his  own  phrase, 
"  the  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame- 
Jess,"  can  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawful- 
ness of  certain  acts  done  for  certain  reasons  on  that 
day,  which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those 
reasons,  would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  re- 
mains only  his  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shew- 
bread  by  David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no 
doubt  in  its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  act  in  justifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  appealed  to  was  such  a 
breach.  It  is  rather,  we  think,  an  argument  « 
fo7-tioi-i,  to  the  effect,  that  if  even  a  positive  law 
might  give  place  on  occasion,  much  more  might  an 
arbitrary  rule  like  that  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  case  in 
question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  that  "  the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 
as  though  our  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the 
Law  respecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  etc.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference,  as  is 
shown  by  the  adverb  therefore  ;  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  plainly  speaking  of  Himself  as  i/ie  Man,  the 
Representative  and  Exemplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
teaching  us  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  being  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  day. 

If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfill  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath, we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a  large 
negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The  acts  con- 
demned by  the  Pharisees  icere  not  violations  of  it. 
Mere  action,  as  such,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and 
far  less  was  a  work  of  healing  and  beneficence.  To 
this  we  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by  to  return. 
Meanwhile  we  must  try  to  gain  a  positive  view  of 
the  institution,  and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this 
to  our  second  head. 

II.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical  observance — consist- 
ing of  itself,  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year, 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  each  seventh  day 
was  sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each 
seventh  year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh 
month,  little  needs  be  said.  That  month  opened 
with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  the  last 
named  being  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals. 
It  is  not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of 
the  month  was  to  be  characterized  by  cessation 
from   labor;   but  it  certainly  has  a  place  in  the 
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Sabbatical  scale.  Its  great  centre  was  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the 
year's  labor  having  then  done  their  work  and 
yielded  their  issues.  In  this  last  respect  its  anal- 
ogy to  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at 
this  part  of  the  Sabbatical  cycle  do  we  find  any 
notice  of  humiliation.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  people  were  to  aflSict  their  souls  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27-29). 

The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  pre- 
cise. As  labor  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day, 
so  the  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And 
as  each  forty-ninth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such 
weeks  of  years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered 
in,  what  was  called  "  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  find  the  Sabbatical 
year  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment :  "  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land 
and  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but  the  seventh 
year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  he  still;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  renewed  proclamation  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  these  pas- 
sages the  two  institutions  are  put  on  the  same 
ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite  homogeneous. 
Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
cent one.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  without  such,  to  the  bond- 
man and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  field, 
is  viewed  here  as  their  main  end.  "  The  stranger," 
too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit.  Many,  we 
suspect,  while  reading  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
merely  regard  him  as  subjected,  together  with  his 
host  and  family,  to  a  prohibition.  13ut  if  we  con- 
sider how  continually  the  stranger  is  referred  to 
in  the  enactments  of  the  Law,  and  that  with  a 
view  to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and- 
twenty  in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  his 
inclusion  in  the  I^urth  Commandment  rather  as  a 
benefit  conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on 
him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  "  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall 
the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  Six  years 
thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt 
prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof; 
but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  thou 
shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard. 
That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  har- 
vest thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes 
of  thy  vine  undressed:  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest 
unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall 
be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  slave,  and 
for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy 
stranger  .that  sojourneth  with  thee,  and  for  thy 
cattle  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  thy  land, 
shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  meat."  One  great 
aim  of  both  institutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the 
Sabbatical  year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew 
from  the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  any- 
thing. His  time  was  not  his  own,  as  was  shown  him 
by  each  seventh  day  being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
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his  God;  his  land  was  not  his  own  but  God's  (f.ev. 
XXV.  23),  as  was  shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each 
seventh  year,  during  which  it  was  to  have  rest, 
and  all  individual  right  over  it  was  to  be  sus- 
pended. It  was  also  to  be  the  year  of  release  from 
debt  (Deut.  xv.).  We  do  not  read  much  of  the 
way  in  which,  or  the  extent  to  which,  the  Hebrews 
observed  tlie  Sabbatical  year.  The  reference  to  it 
(2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21)  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  had 
been  much  neglected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but 
it  was  certainly  not  lost  sight  of  afterwards,  since 
Alexander  the  Tjreat  absolved  the  Jews  from  pay- 
ing tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them 
from  acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbat- 
ical Year.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  scale,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years,  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jlhilkk,  Ykar 
OF.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  that  the  land  could  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  suffice  for  two  years,  seems  dis- 
posed of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxvii.  30.  Adopt- 
ing, therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we  must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  double  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe- 
culiar enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of 
such  period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  considered 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further  light 
on  the  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbatical  I>aw. 

III.  We  must  consider  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day.  However 
homogeneous  the  difierent  Sabbatical  periods  may 
be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
tonic  or  key-note.  It  alone  is  prescribed  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  it  alone  has  in  any  shape  survived 
the  earthly  commonwealth  of  Israel.  We  must 
still  postpone  the  question  of  its  observance  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  commence  our  inquiry  with  the 
institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  connection 
with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  23).  The 
prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the  Sabbath 
is  accompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe  on  that 
day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us  but 
the  generality,  "all  manner  of  work,"  and,  seeing 
that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot  there- 
fore in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews  im- 
agined, by  the  prohibition,  we  are  left  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
general  principle.  That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence  from 
worldly  labor  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  prob- 
ably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  would  not 
have  received  much  consideration  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  as  we  nmst  infer 
from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  regarded  by  him  as  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
as  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  conferring  of  a 
privilege,  one  of  the  dominant  race  would  probably 
have  felt  no  reluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
under  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in 
the  commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole 
principle,  and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  benefi- 
cent privilege  for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave 
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rights  to  the  slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even 
to  the  ox  and  the  ass. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy:  "  Keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labor  and 
do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates:  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm:  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  12-15). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  divine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  Time  then 
presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shai)ed  into  a  week,  modeled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath. Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest 
conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Cre- 
ator. In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look 
up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of 
spiritual  education,  was  limited  by  so  gross  a  con- 
ception as  that  of  God  working  and  then  resting, 
as  if  needing  rest.  The  idea  awakened  by  the 
record  of  creation  and  by  the  Fourth  Commandment 
is  that  of  work  that  has  a  consummation,  perfect 
in  itself  and  coming  to  a  perfect  end ;  and  man's 
work  is  to  be  like  this,  not  aimless,  indefinite,  and 
incessant,  but  having  an  issue  on  which  he  can 
repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in  its  fruits.  God's 
rest  consists  in  his  seeing  that  all  which  He  has 
made  is  very  good;  and  man's  works  are  in  their 
measure  and  degree  very  good  when  a  six  days' 
faithful  labor  has  its  issue  in  a  seventh  of  rest 
after  God's  pattern.  It  is  most  important  to  re- 
member that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  not 
limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting  one  day, 
but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a  week, 
and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much,  as  the 
seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character, 
and  rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  a 
personal  and  creating  God.  Hence  its- supremacy 
over  all  the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the 
representative  of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Tal- 
mud says  that  "the  Sabbath  is  in  importance 
equal  to  the  whole  Law;"  that  "-he  who  dese- 
crates the  Sabbath  openly  is  like  him  who  trans- 
gresses the  whole  Law;  "  while  Maimonidas  winds 
up  his  discussion  of  the  subject  thus-:  "He  who 
breaks  the  Sabbath  openly  is  like  the  wonshipper 
of  the  stars,  and  both  are  like  heathens-  in  every 
respect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion 
of  the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  elsewhei-e  for  information  as- to  t«he 
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details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusion  was  the  error  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  <!;o  far  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  Ufe.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.     They  are 

^D^^  and  n^S  vtt,  the  former  denoting  servile 
work,  and  the  latter  business  (see  Gesenius  stib 
voc. ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  195).  The 
Pentateuch  presents  us  with  but  three  applications 
of  the  general  principle.  The  hghting  a  fire 
in  any  house  on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  forbid- 
den (Ex.  XXXV.  3),  and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gath- 
ering sticks  on  that  day  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  The 
former  prohibition  is  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be 
of  perpetual  iorce ;  but  some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis 
have  held  that  it  applies  only  to  lighting  a  fire  for 
culinary  purposes,  not  to  doing  so  in  cold  weather 
for  the  sake  of  warmth.  The  latter  case,  that  of 
the  man  gathering  sticks,  was  perhaps  one  of  more 
labor  and  business  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
The  third  application  of  the  general  principle 
which  we  find  in  tlie  I'entateuch  was  the  prohibi- 
tion to  go  out  of  the  camp,  the  command  to  every 
one  to  abide  in  his  place  {Ex.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sab- 
bath-clay. This  is  so  obviously  connected  with  the 
gathering  the  manna,  that  it  seems  most  natural 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  temporary  enactment  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  considered  by  the  He 
brews  a  permanent  law,  and  appUed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  camp,  to  the  city  in  which  a  man 
might  reside.  To  this  was  appended  the  dictum 
that  a  space  of  two  thousand  ells  on  every  side  of 
a  city  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go  that  distance 
beyond  the  walls  was  permitted  as  "a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey." 

The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us 
no  details.  Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah  show 
that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  were 
equally  profanations  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  engage 
the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered  unlaw- 
ful before  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  force  in  the  argument  of  Michaelis  {Laws  of 
Moses,  iv.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  His 
reasons  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  prohibited  "J~i^^,  semce,  does  not  even 
suggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  would  have 
continually  selected  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack, 
had  the  latter  been  forbidden  to  defend  themselves 
then. 

3.  We  read  of  long-protracted  sieges,  that  of 
Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
from  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii. 
34-38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  effects.  Those  efTects  led 
(1  Mace.  ii.  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
defense  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  at- 
tack not.    The  reservation  was,  it  must  be  thought. 
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nearly  as  great  a  misconception  of  the  instituti^ 
as  the  overruled  scruple.  Certainly  warfare  has  , 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servile  labor  or  the  worldly 
business  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, and  is,  as  regards  religious  observance,  a  law 
to  itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other  scruples, 
proved  a  convenience,  and  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  military 
service  by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out its  evils.  In  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pom- 
pey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  final  one 
by  Titus,  the  Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and, 
abstaining  from  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath, 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy,  such  works  as 
enabled  them  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased 
resources. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  far  as 
the  negative  side  of  Sabbatical  observance  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  that  servile  labor,  whether 
that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
business  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  classes  in 
the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we  have 
urged,  a  beneficent  institution."  As  a  sign  between 
God  and  his  chosen  people,  it  was  also  a  monitor 
of  faith,  keeping  up  a  constant  witness,  on  the 
ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, for  the  one  living  and  personal  God 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  for  the  truth,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen,  that 
everything  was  created  by  Him. 

We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive 
side  of  the  institution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  both 
doubled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh 
shew-bread  was  then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
Table  for  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at 
once  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  negative 
rules,  proscribing  work,  hghting  of  fires,  etc.,  did 
not  apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
dictum  that  there  was  no  Sabbath  in  holy  things. 
To  this  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  says  that  the 
priests  in  the  Temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are 
blameless. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  It  was,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  religious 
act.  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  further,  in  "cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest  danger," 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  de- 
livered into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of 
the  Sabbath"  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anything 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue 
formed  part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Such  institutions  do  not  come  into  being 
while  the  matter  to  which  they  relate  is  itself  only 
in  process  of  formation.  Expounding  the  Law 
presumes  the  completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and 
the  removal  of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion 
of  the  Talnmd  that  "  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israel- 
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ites  that  they  should  read  the  Law  on  the  Sabhath- 
days,  the  feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  im- 
probable, is  utterly  unsupported  by  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  rise  of  such  custom  in  after  times  is 
explicable  enoujjh.  [Synagogue.]  But  from  an 
early  period,  if  not,  as  is  most  probable,  from  the 
very  institution,  occupation  with  holy  themes  was 
rei^arded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  aii 
habitual  practice  to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that 
day,  in  order,  it  nuist  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his 
teachin<f  (2  K.  iv.  23).  Certain  Psalms  too,  c.  fj. 
the  J)2d,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
probably  used  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. At  a  later  period  we  come  upon  precepts 
that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind  should  be  uplifted 
to  high  and  holy  themes  —  to  (Jod,  his  character, 
his  revelations  of  Himself,  his  mighty  works. 
Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the  day  was  in- 
vested were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  restriction,  but 
of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such  indeed  would  seem, 
from  Neh.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been  essential  to  the 
notion  of  a  iioly  day.  We  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such,  was  never  con- 
sideretl  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath ;  and 
their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often  animadverted 
on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  who  taunt  them 
with  abstaining  on  that  day  only  from  what  is 
good  and  useful,  but  indidging  in  dancing  and 
hixury.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed,  such  as 
Tacitus,  imagined  that  the  Sabbath  was  kept  by 
thejn  as  a  fast,  a  mistake  which  might  have  arisen 
from  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on  th.it  day, 
and  perhaps,  as  Ileylin  conjectures,  from  their 
postponement  of  their  meals  till  the  more  solemn 
services  of  religion  had  been  performed.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a  feast, 
and  the  phrase  liixiis  Snbbntanus,  which  we  find 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has  been 
thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode  in 
which  they  celebnited  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip- 
tion of  their  practice:  "  Kcce  hodiernus  dies  Sab- 
bati  est:  hunc  in  priesenti  tempore  otic  quodam 
corporaliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant 
Judaei.  Vacant  enim  ad  nugas,  et  cuni  Deus  pras- 
ceperit  Sabbatnm,  illi  in  his  quae  Deus  prohibet 
exercent  Sabbatum.  Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  operi- 
bus,  vacatio  illorum  a  bonis  operibus  est.  Melius 
est  enim  arare  quam  saltare.  Illi  ab  opere  bono 
vacant,  ab  opere  nug:itono  non  vacant"  (Aug. 
Enarr.  in  Psalmos,  Ps.  xci. :  see,  too,  Aug.  De 
decern  Chordis,  iii.  3;  Chrysost.  Homil.  I.,  De 
Lnzaro ;  and  other  references  given  by  Bingham, 
£ccl.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligatory  but  rest,  cessation 
from  labor.  Now,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  from  labor, 
cannot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
all  action.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  question 
respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Sabbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered  —  what  is  truly 
rest,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labor  which  is 
really  Sabbatical?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  ap- 
plication and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must 
almost  indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  cir- 
cumstances, habits,  education,  and  familiar  asso- 
ciations. 

We  have  seen  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
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possession  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  abso- 
lutely his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being- 
holy  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern 
of  God's  rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We 
have  also  seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to 
a  chord  of  Sabbatical  observance,  through  which 
the  same  great  principles  of  (Jod's  claim  and  so- 
ciety's, on  every  man's  time  and  every  man's  prop- 
erty, were  extended  and  developed.  Of  the  Sab- 
batical year,  indeed,  and  of  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  ever 
persistently  observed,  the  only  indications  that  we 
possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting  them  being 
the  exemption  from  tribute  during  the  former  ac- 
corded to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others,  all,  how- 
ever, after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical  Year; 
Year  of  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath 
was  always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  sub- 
sequent times  very  strictly,  however  mistakenly, 
observed. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as 
a  Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether, 
first,  there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  pre- 
viously known  and  oliserved ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
it  have  an  universal  scope  and  authority  over  all 
men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  feeling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
favor  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  results  we  may  arrive  at  concerning  it.  No 
doubt,  if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Sabbath  had  a  pre-^Iosaic  existence,  we  see  some- 
thing in  it  that  has  more  than  a  Mosaic  character 
and  scope.  But  it  might  have  had  such  without 
having  an  universal  authority,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  ascribe  that  to  the  prohibition  of  eatinjf 
i)lood  or  things  strangled.  And  again,  it  might 
have  originated  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet 
possess  an  universally  human  scope,  and  an  au- 
thority over  all  men  and  through  all  time.  Which- 
ever way,  therefore,  the  second  of  our  questions 
is  to  be  determined,  we  may  easily  approach  the 
first  without  anxiety. 

The  first  and  chief  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before 
Moses,  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  This 
is  considered  to  represent  it  as  coeval  with  man^ 
being  instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as 
Lightfoot  views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the 
Fall.  This  latter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without 
rational  ground  of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss 
it  at  once.  But  the  whole  argument  is  very  pre- 
carious. We  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining  or 
even  conjecturing,  which  was  put  forth  first,  the 
record  of  the  Creation,  or  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. If  the  latter,  then  the  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abundantly  natural.  Had, 
indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  variety  of  preterite 
tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words  in  Genesis  might 
require  careful  consideration  in  that  regard ;  but  as 
the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had  from  grammar; 
and  on  the  supposition  of  these  being  written  after 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  absence,  or  that 
of  any  equivalent  to  them,  would  be  really  mar- 
velous. 

The  next  indication  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Sabbath  has 
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been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  that  "  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord."  The  words  rendered  in  process  of  time 
mean  literally  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  designate  a  fixed  period  of  days, 
probably  the  end  of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sab- 
bath-day. Again,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks 
seems  recognized  in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxix.  27,  28).  Indeed  the  large  recognition 
of  that  division  from  the  earliest  time  is  considered 
a  proof  that  it  must  have  had  an  origin  above 
and  independent  of  local  and  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  been  imposed  on  man  at  the  beginning 
from  above.  Its  arbitrary  and  factitious  character 
is  appealed  to  in  further  confirmation  of  this.  The 
gacredness  of  the  seventh  day  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  the  well-known 
words  of  Hesiod  respecting  it,  have  long  been  cited 
among  those  who  adopt  this  view,  though  neither 
of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the  slightest  support. 
Lastly,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
the  injunction  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  is 
appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day  was  already 
known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  further  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  recognized  by  Jacob  and  Laban; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  celebrated 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  univer- 
sality in  such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to 
make  it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted 
by  the  latter  people  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must 
be  inferred  from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvii.  18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own 
time  comparatively  recent;  while  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves  it  is  thought  improbable  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  such  division  in  early  times.  The 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
is  obviously  that  of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the 
week,  but  of  the  month.  And  even  after  the 
weekly  division  was  established,  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  anything  resembling  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  may  refer  only 
to  its  previous  institution  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  manna,  or  may  be  but  the  natural 
precept  to  keep  in  mind  the  rule  about  to  be  de- 
livered —  a  phrase  natural  and  continually  recur- 
ring in  the  intercourse  of  life,  as,  for  example,  be- 
tween parent  and  child  —  on  the  other  hand,  the 
perplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  (Ex.  xvi.  22) 
leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such 
extra  supply  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to 
them.  Moreover  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.) 
seems  to  designate  it  as  an  ordinance  distinctively 
Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 

We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncertain  notices 
which  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the  weekly 
division  of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and 

■  others  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  [Week.]  There 
is  probability,  though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of 

•  Grotius,  that  the  seventh  day  was  deemed  sacred 
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to  religious  observance;  but  that  the  Sabbatical 
observance  of  it,  the  cessation  from  labor,  was 
superinduced  on  it  in  the  wilderness. 

But  to  come  to  our  second  question,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
older  than  Moses,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  lim- 
ited to  Israel,  and  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the 
obsolete  enactments  of  the  Levitical  Law.  That 
law  contains  two  elements,  the  code  of  a  particular 
nation,  and  commandments  of  human  and  uni- 
versal character.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Hebrew  was  called  out  from  the  world, 
not  to  live  on  a  narrower  but  a  far  wider  footing 
than  the  children  of  earth ;  that  he  was  called  out 
to  be  the  true  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destiny, 
exhibiting  the  aspect,  and  realizing  the  blessedness, 
of  true  manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if 
we  have  a  mind,  the  difference  between  such  feat- 
ures of  his  Law  as  are  but  local  and  temporary, 
and  such  as  are  human  and  universal.  To  which 
class  belongs  the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in  itself, 
is  a  question  which  will  soon  come  before  us,  and 
one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle.  Mean- 
while, we  must  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited 
by  Scripture. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
had  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
ments of  the  Law,  is  plain  to  the  most  cursory 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  being  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Cove- 
nant. And  though  even  the  Decalogue  is  affected 
by  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
of  repeal  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trans- 
figured, glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  refer  just  now 
to  our  Saviour's  teaching  (Matt.  xix.  17-19),  of 
which  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  was  delivered 
when,  and  to  the  persons  over  whom,  the  Old  Law 
was  in  force  —  such  passages  as  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9, 
and  Eph.  vi.  2,  3,  seem  decisive  of  this.  In  some 
way,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an 
authority  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Christians, 
though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
remains. 

The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath  pre- 
sented by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  in  the  four  gospels ;  and  2dly,  the 
silence  of  the  epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would 
seem  to  be  asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb. 
iv.  9). 

1st.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  gospels  are, 
it  needs  not  be  said,  numerous  enough.  We  have 
already  seen  the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the 
minds  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  connection  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
have  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimating 
surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehension, 
and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfillment  of  the  Sab- 
bath were  matters  of  deepest  concern.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  his  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  and 
his  two  pregnant  declarations,  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
"My  Father worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work," 
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exhibit  to  us  the  I-iiw  of  the  Sabbath  as  human 
and  universal.  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therefore  to  sup- 
pose it  absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have 
stinted  ma!i  of  something  that  was  made  for  him, 
something  that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The 
latter  wonderfully  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring 
it,  even  as  do  the  record  of  creation  and  the 
Fourth  ('ommandment,  to  God  as  its  archetype; 
and  in  showing  us  that  the  repose  of  God  does 
not  exclude  work  —  inasmuch  as  God  opens  his 
hand  daily  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plen- 
teousness  —  shows  us  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
does  not  exclude  action,  which  would  be  but  a 
death,  but  only  that  week-day  action  which  requires 
to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest  that  shall  be  after  the 
pattern  of  his,  who,  though  He  has  rested  from 
all  the  work  that  He  hath  made,  yet  "  worketh 
hitherto." 

2dly.  The  epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  its  observ- 
ance are  ever  given  by  the  A|X)stles  —  its  violation 
is  never  denounced  by  them.  Sabbath -breakers 
are  never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col. 
ii.  16,  17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  con- 
tinuance; and  while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
more  than  once  referred  to  as  one  of  religious 
observance,  it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath, 
nor  are  any  prohibitions  issued  in  coimection  with 
the  former,  while  the  omission  of  the  Saljbath  from 
the  list  of  "  necessary  things  "  to  be  observed  by 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  29)  shows  that  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Apostles  as  free  from  obligation  in 
this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The 
seventh  day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be 
observed,  being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Church,  and  as  a  fast  from  an  early  period 
by  that  of  Kome,  and  one  or  two  other  churches 
of  the  West;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians 
in  the  same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of 
I^aodicea  prohibited  all  scruple  about  working  on 
it;  and  there  was  a  very  genenil  admission  among 
the  early  Fathers  that  Christians  did  not  Sabba- 
tize  in  the  letter. 

Again,  the  observance  of  the  Ixtrd's  Day  as  a 
Sabbath  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
slave  of  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  father,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
control  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter;  while 
the  Christian  in  general  would  have  been  at  once 
betniyed  and  dragged  into  notice  if  he  was  found 
abstaining  from  lalwr  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
seventh  but  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  yet 
it  is  clear  that  many  were  enabled  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  divulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
sacrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  they  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  con- 
nect it  with  the  Sabbath :  but  we  have  never  found 
a  passage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the 
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former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  alleged.  [Lord's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
lord's  Day  wa.s  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honor  as 
was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than 
by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment;  but  it  was  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  oc- 
cupations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held 
innocent  on  ordinary  days.  When  this  l)ecame  the 
case,  the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
as  its  spirit;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antitype ;  that  the  great  law  of 
week-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  large, 
was  still  in  operation.  True,  the  name  Sabbath 
was  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  as  that 
of  the  lord's  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowhere  habitually  called  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in  Scotland 
and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it  was  surely 
impossible  to  observe  both  the  rx)rd'8  Day,  as  was 
done  by  Christians  after  Constantine,  and  to  read 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  without  connecting  the 
two;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  understand  how 
the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  epistles,  and  even  the 
strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not 
impair  the  human  and  universal  scope  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching  re- 
specting it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Uw,  but  to  fulfill. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  namely,  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepul- 
chre throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  I>ord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  essential  character  of  that  benignant  ordinance; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
ment, a  connection  between  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  the  first  day  of  the  week  (together,  as 
should  be  remembered,  with  the  other  festivals 
of  the  Church),  came  to  be  perceived  and  pro- 
claimed. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called,  in  coimection 
with  our  subject,  to  a  circumstance  which  is  im- 
portant, the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of  the 
Egyptian  week  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dion  Cassius 
speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and  we  are 
therefore  warranted  in  conjecturing  the  time  of 
Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have  estab- 
lished itself.  Here,  then,  would  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  providing  the  people 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatisraus;  for  prolonging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that   great  institution 
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which,  whether  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  its  essential  character  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  pei'sonal  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  his  call  to 
men  to  model  their  work,  their  time,  and  their 
lives,  on  his  pattern. 

Were  we  prepared  to  embrace  an  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should  find 
it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just  suggested. 
The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to  this  effect,  that 
tlie  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered,  and  into  which 
he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be  the  true  and 
final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist  long  after- 
wards speaks  of  the  entering  into  that  rest  as  still 
future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we  have  the 
words  "there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that  through- 
out the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kardrravais, 
and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is  changed 
into  (Ta^^aTi<Tjx6si  which  certainly  means  the 
keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather  than 
the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion  —  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest"  —  but  a  parenthesis  to  the 
effect  that  "to  the  people  of  (iod,"  the  Christian 
community,  there  remaineth,  there  is  left,  a  sab- 
battzing,  the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon 
them  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice."  This  exposition 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  in- 
genuity' by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Discourses  on  t/ie 
Sabbath.  It  will  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
than  300  years  should  have  passed  before  the 
Cliurch  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when  we  consider  how  de- 
velopment, in  all  matters  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  struggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  persecution,  and  an  unreclaimed 
society.  In  such  case  was  the  early  Church,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  have  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
stantine  before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  her; 
and  her  members  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
see  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  way  even 
then. 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  exposition  are 
many  and  great,  one  being,  that  it  has  occurred 
to  so  few  among  the  great  commentators  who  have 
labored  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom 
(m  loc.)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to  heb- 
domadal sabbatizing.  Nor  have  we  found  any 
commentators,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
admit  that  there  is  such,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Flbrard.  Dean  Alford  notices  the  interpretation 
only  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gives  another, 
and  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  verse,  sug- 
gesting a  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  of  word 


a  According  to  this  exposition  the  words  of  ver. 
10,  "  for  he  that  hath  entered,"  etc.  are  referred  to 
Christ. 
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from  KaTairavais  to  aafi^aTia/iSs.  It  would  not 
have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over 
in  this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and  Sab- 
batical ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Hessey,  in  his  Bnmp- 
ion  Lecttires,  has  sketched  and  distinguished  every 
variety  of  doctrine  which  has  been  or  still  is  main- 
tained on  the  subject. 

The  sentiments  and  practice  of,  the  Jews  subse- 
quent to  our  Saviour's  time  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  A  curious  account  —  taken  from  Bux- 
torf,  De  Synag.  —  of  their  superstitions,  scruples, 
and  prohibitions,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the 
first  part  of  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath.  Cal- 
met  (art.  "  Sabbath  ")  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
of  their  family  practices  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
uses,  and  its  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  the  more 
spiritually  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day  may  be 
inferred  from  some  striking  remarks  of  Dr.  Kalisch 
{Comm.  on  Exodus),  p.  273,  who  winds  up  with 
quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from  the  late  Sirs. 
Horatio  Montefiore's  work,  A  Ftio  Words  to  the 
Jews. 

Finally,  M.  Proudhon's  striking  pamphlet,  De 
la  Celebration  du  Dimanche  consideree  .<ioiis  lea 
rapports  de  V  Hygiene  publique,  de  la  Morale,  dea 
relations  de  Famille  et  de  Cite,  Paris,  1850,  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage.  His  remarks 
(p.  67)  on  the  advantages  of  the  precise  propor- 
tion established,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  rest, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  any  other  that  could  be 
arranged,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  word  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
week  in  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  reckoning  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  eV  ri}  /jit^ 
rwv  aa^^aTWf,  means  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Rabbis  have  the  same  phraseology, 
keeping,  however,  the  word  Sabbath  in  the  sin-- 
gular. 

On  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke,  vi.  1,  eV  tcU  ffafifidrtfi 
SevTepoTTpwTw,  see  Sabbatical  Yeak. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
that  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

Literature.  —  Critici  Sacri,  on  Exod. ;  Heylin's 
Hist,  of  the  Sabbath ;  Selden,  De  Jure  Natur.  et 
Gent.  ;  Buxtorf,  De  Synag. ;  Barrow,  ExjHts.  of 
the  Decalogue  ;  Paley,  Moral  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy, v.  7;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sab- 
bath ;  Whately's  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath ;  Ward- 
law,  On  the  Sabbath ;  Maurice,  On  the  Sabbath ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  arts,  cxciv.-vi.,  clxviii.; 
Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  "Sabbath"; 
Winer,  Realworterbuch,  "Sabbath";  Biihr,  Syrn- 
bolik  des  Mas.  Cult.  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  11 ,  §  2 ;  Ka- 
li.sch,  IJistorical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  0. 
T.,  in  Exod.  XX. ;  Proudhon,  De  la  Celebration 
du  Dimanche ;  and  especially  Dr.  Hessey's  Sun- 
day;  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1880.  F.  G. 

*  flistarical  Sketch  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
by  Rev.  L.  Coleman,  Bibl.  Sacra,  i.  52G-.552,  and 
Change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
First' Day  of  the  Week,\y  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D., 
Theol.  Eclectic,  iv.  542-570,  are  valual)le  articles 
on  this  subject.  The  literature  is  given  with  great 
fullness  in  R.  Cox's  Literature  of  the  Sabbath 
Question,  2  vols.,  Edinb.  1865.  H. 
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Pdrov  656sy  Acts  i.  12).  On  occasion  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  connnandnaent  by  certain  of  the  people 
who  went  to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day, 
Moses  enjoined  every  man  to  "  abide  in  his  place," 
and  forbade  any  man  to  »'go  out  of  his  place"  on 
tliat  day  (Ex.  xvi.  2:»).  It  seems  natural  to  look 
on  this  as  a  mere  enactment />7"0  re  natd,  and  hav- 
ing no  bearing  on  any  state  of  affairs  subsequent  to 
the  journey  through  the  wilderuess  and  the  daily 
gathering  of  nuinna.  Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews 
did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Nevertheless,  the  natural  inference  from  2  K.  iv.  23 
is  against  the  supposition  of  such  a  pi-oliibition  be- 
ing known  to  the  spokesman,  Klisha  almost  cer- 
tainly living  —  as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole  nar- 
rative —  nuich  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey 
from  Shunem.  Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of 
David's  flight  from  Saul,  and  Hijah's  from  Jezebel, 
that  neither  felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Their 
situation,  however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot 
be  safely  argued  from.  In  after  times  the  precept 
in  Ex.  xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  permanent 
law.  But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own 
pLxce  was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
determine  the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed 
at  2,000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall 
of  the  city. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  have  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  sujierstitious  and  unworthy  on  the  face  of 
it  as  are  most  of  the  Rabbinical  rules  and  prohibi- 
tions respecting  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the  case  of  a 
general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath,  some  author- 
ity must  settle  the  application  in  details,  and  such 
an  authority  "  the  Scril)es  and  Pharisees  sitting  in 
Moses'  seat "  were  entitled  to  exercise.  It  is  plain 
that  the  limits  of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  nmst 
have  been  a  great  check  on  the  profimation  of  the 
day  in  a  country  where  business  was  entirely  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral,  and  must  have  secured  to  "  the 
ox  and  the  ass  "  the  rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they 
were  entitled. 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in  warn- 
ing the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from  Je- 
rusalem in  the  time  of  its  judgment*  should  not 
be  "on  the  Sabbath-day  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
neying on  that  day ;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  forms  whereby  such 
journeying  when  necessary  was  sanctified;  nor 
would  assistance  from  those  around  be  procurable. 

The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  Ark 
and  the  people  (.Tosh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness,  which 
tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  and  the 
tents.  To  repair  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course,  a 
duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the  meas- 
ure of  a  lawful  Sabbath-day's  journey.  We  find  the 
same  distance  given  as  the  circumference  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Ixvitical  cities  to  be  counted  as  their 
suburbs  (Xum.  xxxv.  5).  The  terminus  a  quo  was 
thus  not  a  man's  own  house,  but  the  wall  of  the 
city  where  he  dwelt,  and  thus  the  amount  of  lawful 
Sabbath-day's  journeying  must  therefore  have  va- 
ried greatly ;  the  movements  of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the 
small  cities  of  his  own  land  being  restricted  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  of  a  Jew  in  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  or  Rome. 

When  a  man  was  obliged  to  go  farther  than  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey,  ou  some  good  and  allow- 
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able  ground,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  the  even- 
ing before  to  furnish  himself  with  food  enough  for 
two  meals.  He  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  the  ap- 
pointed distance,  to  bury  what  he  had  left,  and  ut- 
ter a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  appointed  bound- 
ary. Next  morning  he  was  at  liberty  to  make 
this  point  his  terminus  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2,000  paceiB 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred  to  by 
Origen,  wepl  apxcHy,  iv.  2;  by  Jerome,  ad  Algd- 
siam,  qusest.  10 ;  and  by  GLcumenius  —  with 
some  apparent  difference  between  them  as  to  the 
measurement.  Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and 
Hillel,  as  the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance. 

F.  G. 

SABBATHE'US  i^afifiaralos:  Sabbathceus). 
Shabbkthai  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  15). 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  As  each  seventh 
day  and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en- 
counter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
words  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  reert- 
forcement  of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath 
Day  and  the  Sabbatical  Year  are  parts  of  one  gen- 
eral law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
years,  and  to  let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh,  "that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what  they 
leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  It  is  added, 
'*  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  deal  with  thy  vineyard 
and  thy  oliveyard." 

We  meet  next  with  the  enactment  in  I-.ev.  xxv. 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  fejiture  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  Neither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to  be  practiced.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be 
reaped  by  the  owner,  whose  rights  of  property 
were  in  abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  share  in 
the  gleanings :  the  poor,  the  stran<;er,  and  even  the 
cattle. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
wears  off"  when  we  consider  that  in  no  year  waa 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Ler. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  de- 
posit of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would 
produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding 
year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course 
yield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Aforeover,  it  is 
clear  that  the  owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com 
in  previous  years  for  their  own  and  their  families* 
wants.  This  is  the  unavoidable  inference  from 
l^v.  xxv.  20-22.  And  though  the  right  of 
property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  Sabbatical 
year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  only  applied 
to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the  gardens  attached  to 
houses. 

The  claiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
year,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xv.  The  exceptions 
laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that 
of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter, 
however,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will  never 
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happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  vokintarily 
paid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  re- 
lease of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  This  law  was  virtually  abro- 
gated in  later  times  by  the  v>ell-kuovfn  pi-osbol  (^  of 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permission  to  the  judges  to  al- 
low a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whenever  he  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  formula  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  (Sheviifh,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical 
year  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of 
slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of  their  service.  The 
two  are  obviously  distinct  —  the  one  occurring 
at  one  fixed  time  for  all,  while  the  other  must 
have  varied  with  various  families,  and  with  various 
slaves. 

The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  beneficent  tendency, 
limiting  the  rights  and  checking  the  sense  of  prop- 
erty; the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a  Sab- 
bath unto  the  Ix)rd."     "  The  laud  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kalisch  conjec- 
tures, an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to 
the  land  from  lying  fallow  every  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  was  to  be 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  con- 
nected with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  years, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whether  that 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it.  *.  e.  whether  the  year 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth 
year,  see  Jubilee,  Yeah  of. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its  ob- 
servance became  obligatory.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  I^viticus  xxv.  2,  "  When  ye  come  into  the 
land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  first  year  of  their  occupation  of 
Canaan ;  but  this  mere  literalism  gives  a  result  in 
contradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low :  »'  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land."  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authorities, 
that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years  after 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  con- 
quest of  which  took  seven  years  and  the  distribu- 
tion seven  more. 

A  further  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  com- 
menced, was  it  in  point  of  fact  obeyed  ?  This  is 
an  inquiry  which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mosaic 
statutes  than  the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, rare  to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  op- 
eration; and  the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  pre- 
vious to  the  Captivity  present  us  with  no  such 


■a  T''12D*1~1D  =  probably  wpo/SovA^  or  irpoo-/3oA^, 
For  this  and  other  curious  speculations  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud.  1807 
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spectacle.  In  the  threatenings  contained  in  Ley. 
xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  are  particularly  contemplated  (vv.  33,  34); 
and  that  it  was  greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  ap- 
pears from  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  21:  "  Them  that  es- 
caped from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon ; 
where  they  were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until 
the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia:  to  fulfill  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until 
the  land  had  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths ;  for  as  long  as 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfill  three- 
score and  ten  years."  Some  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators have  inferred  from  this  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  neglected  exactly  seventy  Sabbatical 
years.  If  such  neglect  was  continuous,  the  law 
must  have  been  disobeyed  throughout  a  period  oi 
490  years,  i.  e.  through  nearly  the  whole  duration 
of  the  monarchy;  and  as  there  is  nothing  hi  the 
previous  history  leading  to  the  inference  that  the 
people  were  more  scrupulous  then,  we  must  look  to 
the  return  from  Captivity  for  indications  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  being  actually  observed.  Then  we  know 
the  former  neglect  was  replaced  by  a  punctilious  at- 
tention to  the  Law;  and  as  its  leading  feature,  the 
Sabbath,  began  to  be  scrupulously  reverenced,  so 
we  now  find  traces  of  a  like  observance  of  the  Sab- 
batical year.  We  read  (1  Mace.  vi.  49)  that  "they 
came  out  of  the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals 
there  to  endure  the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  to 
the  land."  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
exempted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it,  since  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  harvest 
then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius  Caesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §  6).  Tacitus  {Hist.  lib.  v.  2,  §  4),  having 
mentioned  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the 
Jews,  adds:  "  Dein  blandienti  inertia  septimum 
quoque  annum  ignavise  datum."  And  St.  Paul,  in 
reproaching  the  Galatians  with  their  Jewish  tend- 
encies, taxes  them  with  observing  years  as  well  as 
days  and  months  and  times  (Gal.  iv.  10),  from 
which  we  must  infer  that  the  teachers  who  com- 
municated to  them  those  tendencies  did  more  or 
less  the  like  themselves.  Another  allusion  in  the 
N.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  phrase,  eV  oa^^aTCf  SevTepoirpdoTcp  (Luke 
vi.  1).  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of 
the  term,  but  one  of  the  most  probable  is  that  it 
denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the 
cycle  (Wieseler,  quoted  by  Alford,  vol.  i.). 

F.  G. 
SABBE'US  ([Vat.]  :Zafifiaias;   [Rom.  Aid.] 
Alex.  ^afi^a7os-  Sameas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  32.     [She- 
MAIAH,  14.] 

SABE'ANS.     [Seba;  Sheba.] 

SA'BI  ([Vat.  2a)8ei77,  joined  with  preceding 
word;  not]  2a)8eiV  [see  errata  in  Mai;  Rom. 
Aid.]  Alex.  •Sa^irt-  Sabathen).  "  The  children  of 
Pochereth  of  Zebaim"  appear  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34 
as  "the  sons  of  Phacareth,  the  sons  of  SabL" 
[Sabie.] 

*  SA'BIE  (3  syl.),  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34, 
representing  the  Greek  S.afifli,  has  been  improperly 
changed  in  later  editions  to  Sabi.  A. 

SAB'TAH  (nri5p,  in  21  MSS.  SHnttT, 
Gen.  x.  7;  MPinp,  1  Chr.  i.  9  [see  below],  A.  V. 
Sabta:  2a)3a0'o  ;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  Sahara:] 
Sabatha).  The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush. 
In  accordance  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
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ments  of  the  Cushites  in  the  article  Arabia  and 
elsewhere,  Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  writer  has  found 
uo  traces  in  Arab  writers;  but  the  statements  of 
Pliny  (vi.  32,  §  155,  xii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  411), 
and  Anm.  Ptripl.  (27),  respecting  Sabbatha,  Sa- 
bota,  or  Sobotale,  nietropohs  of  the  Atraniitae 
(probably  the  Chatramotitae),  seem  to  point  to  a 
trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended  from  Sabtah, 
always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not  a 
corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
Sheba.  This  point  will  be  discussed  under  Siieba. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers 
of  Arabian  geography  require  very  cautious  hand- 
ling, presenting,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions and  transparent  ti-avellers'  tales  respecting 
the  unknown  regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia 
Thurifera,  etc.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77° 
long.  16°  30'  lat.  It  was  an  important  city,  con- 
taining no  less  than  sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N.  II. 
vi.  c.  xxiii.  §  32);  it  was  also  situate  in  the  terri- 
tory of  king  Elisarus,  or  Kleazus  (comp.  Anon. 
Peripl.  ap.  Midler,  Geocj.  Min.  pp.278,  279),  sup- 
posed by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with  "  Ascharides," 
or  "  Alascharissoun,"  in  Arabic  (Journ.  Asiat. 
Nouv.  S<f'rie,  x.  191).  Winer  thinks  the  identifi- 
cation of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  etc.,  to  l)e  prob- 
able; and  it  is  accepted  by  IJunsen  {Bibeliverk,  Gen. 
X.  and  Adas).  It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  Sabtah, 
where  are  traces  of  Cushite  tribes  in  very  early 
titues,  on  their  way,  as  we  hold,  from  their  earher 
colonies  in  Etliiopia  to  the  Euphrates. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with  2a- 
jBoT,  2aj8a,  2a/8at  (see  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770,  Casaub. ; 
Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  the  Ptolemies  huntetl  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  ti-anslators,  Pseudojonathan 

saw  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  "^MIDD,  for 

which  read  ''MIDD,  t.  e.  the  Sembritae,  whom 
Strabo  (loc.  cit.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  region. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  1)  understands  il  to  b<-  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora  "  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tregelles, 
s.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  2aj8aT;  but  when  probabiUty  is 
against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology  is 
of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai)  may 
be  related  to  Seba,,  which  certainly  was  in  Ethi- 
opia. On  the  Kabbinical  authorities  which  he 
quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  1712)  removes  Sabtah  to 
Ceuta  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic  Sebtah, 
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(comp.  Marasid,  s.  v.);  and  that  Bochart 
{Phaleff,  i.  114,  115,  252  fl'.),  while  he  mentions 
Sabbatha,  prefers  to  place  Sabtah  near  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of 
Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

E.  S.  P. 
SABTECHA,    and    SAB'TECHAH 

(S^riDP  [see  above]:  2o)8o^oKa,  2e/3e0axa; 
[Alex*,  in  Gen.,  ^a^aKaOa;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  2€/3e- 
KaOa'}  Sabatnchn,  Sabnthncha,  Gen.  x.  7,  1  Chr. 
i.  9).  The  fifth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush, 
whose  settlements  would  probably  be  near  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raaniah,  the  next 


before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites.  [Raa- 
MAH,  Dkdan,  Sheba.]  He  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satis- 
factorily with  any  name  given  by  classical  writers. 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Bunseii,  Bibeltv.^  Gen. 
X.  and  Atlas)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in 
Carmauia,  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  gulf,  com- 
paring Sabtechah  with  the  city  of  Samydace  of 
Steph.  Byz.  (2o/ii5aKTj  or  iZufivKaS-n  of  Ptol.  vi. 
8,  7).  This  etymology  appears  to  be  very  far- 
fetched. Gesenius  merely  says  that  Sabtechah  is 
the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds 

the  reading  of  the  Targ.  Pseudojonathan  C'HUDt, 
Zingitani).  E.  S.  P. 

SA'CAR  ("Iptp  [hire^reioard]:  Axdp;  Alex. 
2oxap=  Sdchar).  1.  A  Hararite,  fiither  of  Ahiam, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  33  he  is  called  Shauar,  but  Ken- 
nicott  regards  Sacar  as  the  correct  reading. 

2.  (2axap  ;  [Vat.  2a»x«P  5  Alex.  2axiap.]) 
The  fourth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

SACKBUT  (SD2P,  Dan.  Hi.  5;  MDSb, 
Dan.  iii.  7,  10,  15:  aafi^vKf]'  snmhuca).  The 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sabbecd. 
If  this  musical  instrument  be  the  same  as  the 
Greek  a-a/xfivKr]  and  Latin  sainbuca^'^  the  English 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a 
wind-instrument;  the  sambucn  was  played  with 
strings.  Mr.  Chappell  says  {Pop.  Mas.  i.  35), 
"  The  sackbut  was  a  bass  tnnnpet  with  a  slide,  like 
the  modem  trombone."  It  had  a  deep  note  ac- 
cording to  Drayton  {PolyolbioH,  iv.  365):  — 

"  The  hoboy,  sagbut  deep,  recorder,  and  the  flute." 
The  sambuca  was  a  triangular  instrument  with 
four  or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 
According  to  Athenaeus  (xiv.  633),  Masurius  de- 
scrii)ed  it  as  having  a  shrill  tone;  and  luiphorion, 
in  his  book  on  the  Isthmian  Games,  said  that  it 
was  used  by  the  Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  and 
had  four  strings.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
one  Sambyx,  and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (Athen. 
xiv.  637).  Juba,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Thmtrical 
History,  says  it  was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Nean- 
thes  of  Cyzicum,  in  the  first  book  of  the  I/ours, 
assigns  it  to  the  poet  Ibycus  of  Khegium  (Athen. 
iv.  77).  This  last  tradition  is  followed  by  Suidas, 
who  describes  the  sambuca  as  a  kind  of  triangular 
harp.  That  it  was  a  foreign  instrument  is  clear 
from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (x.  471),  who  says 
its  name  is  barbarous.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Orig. 
iii.  20)  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  wind  instrument, 
for  he  connects  it  with  the  sambucus,  or  elder,  a 
kind  of  light  wood  of  which  pipes  were  made. 

The  sambuca  was  early  known  at  Rome,  for 
Plautus  {Stich.  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
played  it  {sambucce,  or  sambucislHoe,  as  they  are 
called  in  Livy,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  favorite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  v.  37),  and  the  Rhodian  women 
appear  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  on 
this  instrument  (Athen.  iv.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sambuca  used  in 
siege  operations,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
musical  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus (xiv.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of 
a  ship  and  a  ladder  combined  in  one. 

W.  A.  W. 


a  Compare  ambitbaia,  from  Syr.  S^^IUS,  abbUbcty 
flute,  where  the  m  occupies  the  place  of  the 
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SACKCLOTH  (ptt?:  adnKos:  saccvs).  A 
coarse  texture,  of  a  dark  color,  made  of  goats' 
hair  (Is.  1.  3;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and  resembling  the 
citiciwn  of  the  Romans.  It  was  used  (1)  for 
making  sacks,  the  same  word  describing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii.  25;  Lev.  xi. 
32;  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2)  for  making  the  rough 
garments  used  by  mourners,  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  vi. 
30;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8;  2  Mace  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  or  ceihoneih  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe 
probably  resembled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  close 
to  the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application 
of  the  term  chagar «  to  the  process  of  putting  it 
on  (2  Sam.  iii.  31;  Ez.  vii.  18,  <&c.).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  (1  K. 
xxi.  27).  W.  L.  B. 

SACRIFICE.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads :  the  object  of  this  article  will  be :  — 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  various  words  used  to  denote  sacrifice  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  To  examine  the  historical  development  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice, 
as  it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, with  especial  reference  to  the  Atonement 
of  Christ. 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  sacrifice, 
the  most  general  appear  to  be  — 

(ffl.)  nn?D,  minchah,  from  the  obsolete  root 

nS^,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  20,  21, 
of  a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (LXX.  Sa>pov);  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  2,  6  {^(via),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (SUpa),  in  2 
K.  xvii.  4  (fiavad),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  5,  of  a  sacrifice  generally 
iSwpou  and  dva-ia,  indifferently);  and  in  Lev.  ii. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  with  the  word  korban,  of  an 
unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "  meat-offering "  (generally 
hwpov  Ouaia)-  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  represents  it  as  an 
eucharistic  gift  to  God  our  King. 

(b.)  ('J2"}p.  korban,  derived  from  the  root  ^"^p, 
"to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "make  to  ap- 
proach; "  used  with  minchah  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
(LXX.  Swpov  6v(ria),  generally  rendered  Sa>pov 
(see  Mark  vii.  11,  Kopfiau,  '6  iari  Sapov)  or  npotr- 
<p6pa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hardly  seems  inherent 
in  the  root;  which  rather  points  to  sacrifice,  as  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

(c.)  (n^.Tj  zebach^  derived  from  the  root  HD'^j 
to  "  slaughter  animals,"  especially  to  "slay  in  sacri- 
fice," refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 


-    T 

h  See,  for  example  (as  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Sacrifire), 
the  elaborate  reasoning  on  the  translation  of  riStSH 
in  Gen.  iv.  7.  Even  supposing  the  version,  a  "  Bin- 
offering  coucheth  at  the  door,"  to  be  correct,  on  the 
ground  of  general  usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious 
version  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  remarkable  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  masculine  participle,  with 
the  feminine  noun  (as  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
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in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  ei 
idea.  Thus  it  is  opposed  to  rnincha/i,  in  Ps.  xl.  6 
{dvalav  KaX  Trpo(r<popdv),  and  to  otah  (the  whole 
bumt-ofl'ering)  in  Ex.  x.  25,  xviii.  12,  &c.  With 
it  the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrifice  is  naturally  con- 
nected. 

Distinct  from  these  general  terms,  and  often 
appended  to  them,  are  the  words  denoting  special 
kinds  of  sacrifice :  — 

(d.)  nbir,  olah  (generally  6\oKavTWfjLa),  the  ^1 
"  whole  burnt-oflfering."  ^M 

(«•)  ^7^\  shelem  {dvaia  ffuTTipiov),  used  fre- 
quently with  nS^.,  and  sometimes  called  "JS^^p, 
the  "peace-"  or  "thank-offering."  *        ^B 

(/.)  nS^n,  chattath  (generally  vcpl  IfMp-  ™' 
t/os),  the  "sin-offering." 

ig-)   t^?'^.  asham  (generally  irATj/x^eAc/o), the  ^m 

"trespass-offering."  ^^H 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean-  ^^ 
ing  of  these,  see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  ^m 

In  tracing  the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  its  first  ^H 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrijice;  whether  it 
arose  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God.  or  whether  it  was  the  subject 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  J^| 

It  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  has  ^H 
probably  been  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  God's  Law,  with  a 
special  typical  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ; 
its  universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation 
to  God,  shows  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it 
was  first  enjoined  by  an  external  command,  or 
whether  it  was  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost 
communion  with  God,  which  is  stamped  by  his 
hand  on  the  heart  of  man  —  is  a  historical  ques- 
tion, perhaps  insoluble,  probably  one  which  cannot 
be  treated  at  all,  except  in  connection  with  some 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, but  certainly  one  which  does  not  afllict  the 
authority  and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  which  refers 
it  to  a  distinct  conunand  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 
of  Holy  Scripture  —  a  silence  the  more  remark- 
able, when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference 
made  in  Gen.  ii.  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath. 
Sacrifice  when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  men;  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  command  given  by  God.  This  con- 
sideration, the  strength  of  which  no  ingenuity* 
has  been  able  to  impair,  although  it  does  not  actu- 
ally disprove  the  formal  revelation  of  sacrifice,  yet 


sin-offering  was  actually  a  male),  still  it  does  not  settle 
the  matter.  The  Lord  even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice 
as  existing,  and  as  known  to  exist :  He  does  not  insti- 
tute it.  The  supposition  that  the  "skins  of  beasts" 
in  Gen.  iii.  21  were  skins  of  animals  sacrificed  by  God's 
command,  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  argument  on 
Heb.  xi.  4,  that  faith  can  rest  only  on  a  distinct  Divine 
command  as  to  the  special  occasion  of  its  exercise, 
is  contradicted  by  the  general  definition  of  it  given  in 
V.  1. 
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at  least  forbids  the  assertion  of  it,  as  of  a  positive 
and  important  doctrine. 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural character  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
with  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly 
connected,  any  conchisive  argument  on  this  side 
of  the  question.  All  allow  that  tlie  eucharistic 
and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly 
natural  to  man.  The  hijjher  view  of  its  expiatory 
character,  de{)endent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical 
nature,  appears  hut  jiradually  in  Scripture.  It  is 
veiled  under  other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices.  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
in  tiie  Law  (I^v.  xvii.  11,  Ac);  but  even  then  the 
theory  of  the  sin  ofTering,  and  of  the  classes  of 
sins  to  which  it  referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure 
and  difficult;  it  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is 
clearly  unfolded.  It  is  ns  likely  that  it  pleased 
God  gradually  to  superacid  the  higher  idea  to  an 
institution,  derived  l)y  man  from  the  lower  ideas 
(which  must  eventually  find  their  justification  in 
the  higher),  as  that  He  originally  commanded  the 
.institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  its 
full  meaning  was  not  yet  come.  The  rainbow  was 
just  as  truly  the  syml  ol  of  God's  new  promise  in 
Gen.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  not  existe<l, 
as  a  natural  phenonienon  1  efore  the  Mood.  "What 
God  sets  his  s»al  to.  He  makes  a  part  of  his  revela- 
tion, whatever  its  origin  may  be.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  (see  AVarburton"s  iJiv.  Leg.  ix.  c.  2)  that, 
except  in  (Jen.  xv.  9,  the  methotl  of  patriarchal 
sacrifice  is  left  free,  without  any  direction  on  the 
part  of  God,  while  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time, 
place,  and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature, 
on  which  nnich  of  its  distinction  from  hej\then 
sacrifice  dependetl.  The  inference  is  at  least  prob- 
able, that  when  God  sanctioned  formally  a  natural 
rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define  its 
metliod. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
is  best  left  in  the  silence  with  which  Scripture 
surrounds  it. 

(B.)  Ante-Mosaic  History  of  Sacrifice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishnient  of  fhe  Law,  we 
find   that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory 

sacrifice  (HS^n  and  Dtt?S)  are  not  applied  to 
them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices;  but  it  justi- 
fies the  inference,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  (So  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  dvaia  is 
explained  by  the  To7y  Scopoty  below.)  In  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  been  eucharistic, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  offerers  to  have 
lain  in  their  "faith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  that 
faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  was  coimected  with  any  idea  of  the 
typical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a 
simple  and  humhle  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as  the 
giver  and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  author- 
ized by  Scripture  to  decide. 

The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  is  called  bumt-oflTering  {olnh).  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
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Covenant  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  same 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  burnt- 
offering  of  Abraham,  especially  enjoined  and  de- 
fined by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  probably  to  be 
traced  in  the  '« building  of  altars "  by  Abraham 
on  entering  Canaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and 
Mamre  (xiii.  18),  by  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba  (xxvi.  25), 
and  by  Jacob  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20),  and  in 
Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at 
Bethel  (xxviii.  18.  xxxv.  14).  The  sacrifice  {zebach) 
of  Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  covenant  with 
Laban,  to  which  God  is  callefl  to  be  a  witness 
and  a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore,  the  prom- 
inent idea  seems  to  have  been  what  is  called  the 
ftdtrotive,  the  recognition  of  a  bond  between  the 
sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedication  of  himself, 
as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands 
by  itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of 
human  sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a 
trial,  countenanced  by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
before :  the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on 
Abraham's  pnrt,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  him- 
self on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  foreground :  the  expiatory 
idea,  if  recognized  at  all,  holds  certainly  a  second- 
ary position. 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children 
(Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we 
for  the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin  accompanied  by  repentance  and 
prayer,  and  brought  prominently  forward.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  X.  25),  where  sacrifice  (zebftcJi)  is  distinguished 
from  burnt-ofifering.  Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
deprecatory;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wrath, 
and  avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

(C.)  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. 

These  are  inaugurated  by  the  offering  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The 
Passover  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  sin-ofiering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the 
CJire  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain 
till  the  morning  (see  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  25).  It 
was  unlike  it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by 
all  (not  burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in 
token  of  their  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
and  eating  "at  his  table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a 
peace-ofFering.  Its  peculiar  position  as  a  historical 
memorial,  and  its  special  reference  to  the  future, 
naturally  mark  it  out  as  incapable  of  being  referred 
to  any  formal  class  of  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by  means  of  sacri- 
fice is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before 
unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as  a  .solenm 
inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  sim- 
ilarly comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a 
"  burnt-oftering "  and  "peace-offering"  in  v.  5; 
but  the  solemn  use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix. 
18-22)  distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory 
sacrifice  was  needed  for  enteriiig  into  covenant 
with  God,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and 
offerings  were  afterwards  the  symbols. 
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The  Law  of  I>eviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
various  forms  of  sacrifice :  — 

(a.)  The  burnt-offering.     Self-dedicatouy. 
(6.)  The  meat-offering  {unbloody)  )  Euchakis- 

The  pence-offering  (bloody)     )        tic. 
(c)  The  sin-iffering  j  Expiatory 

The  trespass-offering  ) 

To  these  may  be  added,  — 

((/.)  The  incense  offered  after  sacrifice  in  the 
Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of 
the  priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Priest), 
accompanying  and  making  efficacious  the  prayer 
of  the  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
viii.)  we  find  these  oflfered,  in  what  became  ever 
afterwards  the  appointed  order  :  first  came  the 
sin-offering,  to  prepare  access  to  God;  next  the 
burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  his 
service;  and  thirdly  the  meat-oflTering  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after 
for  all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  I^viticus 
takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2, 
ii.  1,  Ac,  "If  a  man  bring  an  offering,  ye  shall," 
etc.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its 
exercise.  In  every  case  but  that  of  the  peace- 
offering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolized, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering, 
the  more  surely  must  it  meet  with  acceptance. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impress 
this  truth  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,a  afterwards  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to- Him  as  their  national  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  truth,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  which  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
reconciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  argued  (as  by  Outram,  Warburton,  etc.) 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed, 
more  or  less,  from  the  heathen  nations,  especially 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  guard  against  worse  super- 
stition and  positive  idolatry.  The  argument  is 
mainly  based  (see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  Ez.  XX.  25,  and  similar  references  in  the  0.  and 
N.  T.  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is 
weak  and  superficial;  it  labors  under  two  fatal 
difficulties,  the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  exist- 
ence of  sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the 


«  For  instances  of  infringement  of  this  rule  uncen- 
Bured,  Bee  Judg.  ii.  5,  vi.  26,  xiii.  19;  1  Sam.  xi.  15, 
xvi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  1  K.  iii.  2,  3.     Most  of  tiiese 
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one  Atonement  of  Christ,  which  was  foreordaim 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  been  already 
typified,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
But  as  giving  a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and 
elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  so  remark- 
ably contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  patriarchal 
sacrifice,  and  as  furnishing  an  explanation  of  cer- 
tain special  rites,  it  may  probably  have  some  value. 
It  certainly  contains  this  truth,  that  the  craving 
for  visible  tokens  of  God's  presence,  and  visible 
rites  of  worship,  from  which  idolatry  proceeds,  was 
provided  for  and  turned  into  a  safe  channel,  by  the 
whole  ritual  and  typical  system,  of  which  sacrifice 
was  the  centre.  The  contact  with  the  gigantic 
system  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and 
which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit  of  the  Israel- 
ites, would  doubtless  render  such  provision  then 
especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  to  guard  against  its  degradation  into 
formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning  ^m 
with  an  ever-increasing  clearness.  ^| 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sachifices.  ■! 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the 
history  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin-  • 
ciples  were  now  fixed  forever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale  are  by 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18),  and  by  Hezekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple-worship 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  21-24:).  In  each  case,  the  lavish  use 
of  victims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-offerings,  whi<^ 
were  a  sacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the 
Table  of  their  Great  King.  ^_ 

The   regular   sacrifices   in   the  Temple   service     ^M 
were :  —  ^m 

(a.)  Burnt-Offerings. 

1.  The  daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42). 

2.  The  double  burnt-offerings  on  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  burnt-offerings  at  the  great  festivals 
(Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39). 

(b.)  Meat-Offerings. 

1.  The  daily  meat-offerings  accompanying  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41). 

2.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
cense), renewed  every  Sabbath  (I>ev.  xxiv.  5-9). 

3.  The  special  meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath 
and  the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  first-fruits  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  "wave- 
offerings;  "  the  first-fruits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
ing-floor at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11),  called  "heave-offerings." 

(c.)  Sin-Offerings. 

1.  Sin-offering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  15). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38). 

3.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
sacrificed  and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  bullock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(d.)  Incense. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx. 
7-8). 

cases  are  special,  some  authorized  by  special  com- 
mand ;  but  the  Law  probably  did  not  attain  to  its  full 
strictness  till  the  foundation  of  the  Temple. 
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2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offer- 
ings of  the  people  for  themselves  individually;  at 
the  purificatioi»  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first-born,  and  circumcision  of  all  male 
children,  the  cleansing  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 
any  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fulfillment  of 
Nazaritic  and  other  vows  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 
casions of  marriage  and  of  burial,  etc.,  etc.,  besides 
the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin-offerings.  These 
must  have  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  sacri- 
fices every  day;  and  brought  the  rite  home  to 
every  man's  thought,  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life. 

(III.)  In  examining  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember,  that,  in  its  development, 
the  order  of  idea  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
order  of  time.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 
fect form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
offering  occupies  the  most  important  place,  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
peace-offering  last  of  all.  The  second  could  only 
be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second. 
Yet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
the  patriarchal  sacrifices  partook  much  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  peace-offering  and  burnt-offering ; 
and  that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the 
knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20),  the  sin-oftering 
was  for  the  first  time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is 
but  natural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the 
last  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared 
therefore  to  find  in  the  former  vague  and  recon- 
dite meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by 
the  latter.  The  sacrifices  must  be  considered,  not 
merely  as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they 
might  have  appeared  to  a  pious  Israelite;  but  as 
they  were  illustrated  by  the  Prophets,  and  pei- 
fectly  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that, 
as  belonging  to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all 
mankind  in  its  influence,  they  should  be  also  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  and  wor- 
ship of  God  in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which 
in  them  were  dimly  and  confusedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,"  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  through  all  Greek  literature,  from 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion 
of  which  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he 
declared  that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices 
were  used  as  prayers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath ;  and  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
superstition,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  as  well 
as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  the  gods' 
favor  could  be  purchased  for  the  wicked,  or  their 
"envy  "  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
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of  the  "table  of  the  gods"  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21),  is  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion 
of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  grosser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in 
a  communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken 
off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored. 
The  emphatic  "  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not 
capable  of  any  full  explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas 
above  referred  to.  Whether  it  represented  the 
death  of  the  sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national 
offering  of  human  victims,  and  of  those  self-de- 
voted for  their  country)  an  atoning  death  for  him; 
still,  in  either  case  it  contained  the  idea  that 
"without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission,"  and 
so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the  great 
central  truth  of  Revelation.  Such  an  idea  may  be 
(as  has  been  argued)  "  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  unnatural,  if  frequency  of  existence, 
and  accordance  with  a  deep  natural  instinct,  be 
allowed  to  preclude  that  epithet. 

Now  the  essential  difference  between  these 
heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial 
of  any  of  these  ideas.  The  very  names  used  in  it 
for  sacrifice  (as  is  seen  above)  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  the  rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of  worship,  a 
thank-oflfering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atonement. 
In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
ideas  which  in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  vague, 
and  per\'erted. 

But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man.  Scripture  represents  God  himself  as  ap- 
proaching man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning 
the  way  by  which  the  broken  covenant  should 
be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites 
at  every  step  by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law, 
as  to  time,  place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its 
utterly  discountenancing  the  "  will-worship,"  which 
in  heathenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the 
invention  of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And 
it  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity 
is  increased  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep 
propitiatory  idea ;  for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices  generally  seem  to  have  been  undefined 
by  God,  and  even  under  the  Law,  the  nature  of 
the  peace-offerings,  and  (to  some  extent)  the  burnt-^ 
offerings,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  oi}ly,  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  his  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the 
sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were  most  accurately 
and  minutely  determined.  (See,  for  example,  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.)  It  is  needless 
to  remark,  how  this  essential  diflTerence  purifies 
all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  corruptions, 
which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible,  and  sets 
on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
fallen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to 


a  See  Magce's  Diss,  on   Sacr  ,  vol.  i.  diss,  v.,  and    Sacrifice,  quoted  in  notes 
Ernst  von  Lasaulx's   Treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman    ton  Lectures,  1853. 


,  26,  to  Thomson's  Bamp- 
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be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  his 
foreknowledge,  connected  with  the  one  central  fact 
of  all  hun)an  liistory.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
typical  character  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which, 
as  the  l4)istle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their 
efficacy  depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
like  otlier  ordinances  of  the  I^w,  they  had  a  two- 
fold effect,  depending  on  the  special  position  of 
an  Israelite,  as  a  member  of  the  natural  Theocracy, 
and  on  his  general  position,  as  a  man  in  relation 
with  God.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the 
sin-ofTering  was  an  atonement  to  the  national  law 
for  moral  offenses  of  negligence,  which  in  "  pre- 
sumptuous," i.  e.  deliberate  and  willful  crime,  was 
rejected  (see  Num.  xv.  27-31 ;  and  comp.  Heb.  x. 
26,  27).  On  the  other  hand  it  had,  as  the  pro- 
phetic writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, as  a  means  of  expressing  repentance  and 
receiving  forgiveness,  which  could  have  belonged  to 
it  only  as  a  type  of  the  Great  Atonement.  How 
far  that  typical  meaning  was  recognized  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  by  different  persons,  it  is  useless 
to  speculate ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt, 
even  if  we  had  no  testimony  on  the  subject,  that, 
in  the  face  of  the  high  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  pious  Israelite  must  have 
felt  the  nullity  of  material  sacrifice  in  itself,  and  so 
believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  shadowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth, 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  he  connected  the  evolu- 
tion of  this,  as  of  other  truths,  with  the  coming 
of  the  jiromised  Messiah.  But,  however  this 
be,  we  know  that,  in  God's  purpose,  the  whole 
system  was  typical,  that  all  its  spiritual  efficacy 
depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  it  represented, 
and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of  Faith, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  passed  away  when  the  Anti- 
type was  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of 
their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the 
N.  T.,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All 
had  relation,  under  different  aspects,  to  a  Covenant 
between  God  and  man. 

The  Sin-offering  represented  that  Covenant 
as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by 
God's  appointment,  through  the  "shedding  of 
blood."  Its  characteristic  ceremony  was  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the 
rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The 
flesh  was  in  no  case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it 
was  eaten  by  the   priest  alone  in  the  holy  place, 

and  everything  that  touched  it  was  holy  (lyip). 
This  latter  point  marked  the  distinction  from  the 
peace-offering,  and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had 
been  rendered  unworthy  of  communion  with  God. 
The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  sig- 
nified that  the  death  of  the  offender  was  deserved 
for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  victim  was  ac- 
cepted  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of  God's 


a  Some  render  this  (like  Sacer)  "  accursed ;  "  but 
the  primitive  meaning  "clean,"  and  the  usage  of  the 
word,  seem  decisive  against  this.  LXX.  ayCa.  (vid. 
Gesen.  s.  v.). 

b  In  Ley.  i.  4,  it  is  said  to  "  atone  »  ("ICS,  »•  «•  to 
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mercy.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  cere- 
monial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the  high-priest's  hand  was 
laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat  —  which  was 
the  other  part  of  the  sin-ofFering  —  with  confession 
of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it  might  visil)]y  bear 
them  away,  and  so  bring  out  explicitly,  what  in 
other  sin-offerings  was  but  implied.  Accordingly 
we  find  (see  quotation  from  the  Rlishna  in  (Jutr. 
De  Sncr.  i.  c.  xv.,  §  10)  that,  in  all  cases,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  sin-ofFering,  to  confess  generally  or 
specially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  iliis  be  my  ex- 
piation." Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-offering  dis- 
tinctly witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  man,  that  the 
"wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that  God  had 
provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious  sufferhig 
of  an  appointed  victim.  The  reference  of  the 
Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,"  was  one  understood  and  hailed 
at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Burnt- 
offering  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  ex- 
piation seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it 
(for  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar 
of  sacrifice);^  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance 
of  the  sin-ofFering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  may 
have  been  even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of 
Leviticus  it  is  evidently  only  secondary.  The 
main  idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to 
God,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on 
its  head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him.  The  death  of  the  victim  was 
(so  to  speak)  an  incidental  feature,  to  signify  the 
completeness  of  the  devotion;  and  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that,  in  all  solemn  sacrifices,  no  burnt-oflfering 
could  be  made  until  a  previous  sin-offering  had 
brought  the  sacrificer  again  into  covenant  with 
God.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must  have 
been  representative,  not  vicarious,  and  the  best 
comment  upon  it  is  the  exhortation  in  Rom.  xii.  1, 
"  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God." 

The  Meat-offerings,  the  peace  or  thank- 
offering,  the  first-fruits,  etc.,  were  simply  offerings 
to  God  of  his  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful 
homage,  and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  service 
and  his  servants.  Whether  they  were  regular  or 
voluntary,  individual  or  national,  hidependent  or 
subsidiary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 
ing idea.  The  meat-offering,  of  flour,  oil,  and 
wine,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  hallowed  by  frankin- 
cense, was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  the  burnt-offering;  and  the  peace-offer- 
ings for  the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's 
first  sacrifice  (Lev.  ix.  22),  and  in  all  others  of 
special  solemnity.  The  characteristic  ceremony  in 
the  peace-offering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by 
the  sacrificer  (after  the  fat  had  been  burnt  before 
the  Lord,  and  the  breast  and  shoulder  given  to  the 
priests).  It  betokened  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
munion with  God  at  "the  table  of  the  Lord,"  in 
the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of  which 
a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  Him,  to  his  servants, 
and  to  his  poor  (see  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29).     To  this 


"cover,"  and  so  to  "do  away;"  LXX.  e^ikdaaa-eat). 
The  same  word  is  used  below  of  the  sin-offering ;  and 
the  later  Jews  distinguish  the  burnt-offering  as  aton- 
ing for  thoughts  and  designs,  the  sin-offering  for  acts 
of  transgression.  (See  Jonath.  Paraphr.  on  Lev.  vi. 
17,  etc.,  quoted  by  Outram.) 
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view  of  sacrifice  allusion  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in 
Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  It  follows  natu- 
rally from  the  other  two. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the 
dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one 
of  these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and 
superstition.  The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 
to  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
being  effectual  without  any  condition  of  repent- 
ance and  faith;  the  self-dedicatory,  taken  alone, 
ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God, 
and  undermines  the  whole  idea  of  atonement;  the 
eucharistic  alone  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God's  service,  and  is  easily  perverted 
into  the  heathenish  attempt  to  "  bribe  "  God  by 
vows  and  offerings.  All  three  probably  were  more 
or  less  implied  in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  pre- 
dominatiii'^  in  its  turn:  all  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  considering  the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
meaning,  and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 

Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of 
eucharistic  offering,  even  when  they  perverted  these 
by  half-heathenish  superstition,  constantly  ignored 
the  self- dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the 
two,  and  wliich  the  regular  burnt-offering  should 
have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daily  thought 
and  duty.  It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophets  is  mainly  directed;  its 
key-note  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Samuel :  "  Be- 
hold, to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  So  Isaiah 
declares  (as  in  i.  10-20)  that  "the  Lord  delights 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  laml)S,  or  goats;  " 
that  to  those  who  «'  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to 
do  well,  ....  though  their  sins  \ye  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  Jeremiah 
reminds  them  (vii.  22,  23)  that  the  IvOrd  did  not 
"command  biirnt-ofFerings  or  sacrifices"  under 
Moses,  but  said,  "  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of  indignant  protests 
(see  XX.  39-44)  against  the  pollution  of  God's 
name  by  offerings  of  those  whose  hearts  were  with 
their  idols.  Hosea  sets  forth  God's  requirements 
(vi.  6)  in  words  which  our  Lord  himself  sanc- 
tioned :  "  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  bumf-offerings." 
Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even  more  strongly,  that 
Grod  "hates"  their  sacrifices,  unless  "judgment 
run  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a 
mighty  stream."'  And  Micah  (vi.  6-8)  answers 
the  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  sacrifice, 
"Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?"  by 
the  words,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  V"  All  these  passages,  and  many 
others,  are  directed  to  one  object  —  not  to  dis- 
courage sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the 
feelings  of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without, 
is  recognized  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus 
he  says,  in  Ps.  xl.  6-11,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, burnt-offering  and  sin-offering.  Thou  hast 
not  required; "  and  contrasts  with  them  the  hom- 
age of  the  heart  —  "mine  ears  hast  Thou  bored," 
and  the  active  service  of  life  —  "  Lo !  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  0  God."  In  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2):  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  Highest, 
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and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble."  In  Ps.  li. 
16,  17,  it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  true  repent- 
ance of  the  heart :  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified:  "  T/ten  shalt 
thou  be  pleased  with  burnt-oflerings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  they  oflTer  young  bullocks  upon  thine 
altar."  These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others, 
expressing  the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's 
name  require.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them, 
that  this  idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of 
sacrifice.  The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it, 
taken  for  granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole 
people,  but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until  the 
Antitype  should  come  to  make  all  clear.  For  the 
evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N. 
T. ;  the  preparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so 
to  speak)  negative,  the  [win ting  out  the  nullity 
of  all  other  propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then 
leaving  the  warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the 
cravings  of  the  heiirt  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the 
better  Atonement  to  come. 

Without  entering  directly  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  connection,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between 
it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  ISIosaic  system.  To  do 
this,  we  need  do  little  niore  than  analyze  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  in- 
trinsic nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The 
"gifts  and  sacrifices"  of  the  first  Tabernacle  could 
"  never  make  the  sacri  fleers  perfect  in  conscience  " 
(/coTci  (TvveiSrta-iu)'-  they  were  but  "carnal  ordi- 
nances, imposed  on  them  till  the  time  of  reformsv- 
tion  "  {Siopd(t)<T€a)s)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  very 
fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove 
this  imperfection,  which  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental princii)le,  "  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin " 
(x.  4).  But  it  does  not  lead  us  to  infer,  that  they 
actually  had  no  spiritual  efficacy,  if  offered  in  re- 
pentance and  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  ol)ject 
of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  show  their  typical  and 
probationary  character,  and  to  assert  that  in  virtue 
of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual  meaning.  Our 
Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i.  20)  "to  have  been 
foreordained  "  as  a  sacrifice  "  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world;'"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  ex- 
pressed in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  The  material  sacrifices  represented 
this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  God's  foreknowledge;  and  to  those  who 
grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self-dedica- 
tion, symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means  of  enter- 
ing into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True  Sacrifice 
alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacrificial 
system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition  and  a 
snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-offering 
were  certainly  in  some  cases  moral.  [See  SiN- 
Offering.]  The  whole  of  the  INIosaic  description 
of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real  spiritual  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the  temporal 
privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocracy. 
Just  as  St.  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iii.  15-29)  that  the 
Promise  and  Covenant  to  Abraham  were  of  pri- 
mary, the  Law  only  of  secondary,  importance,  so 
that  men  had  under  the  Law  more  than  they  had 
by  the  Law;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Levitical 
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sacrifices.  They  could  convey  nothing  in  them- 
selves; yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be  means 
of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antityi)e. 

'i'his  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union 
in  our  I>ord's  person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and 
the  sacrifice.  [Pkikst.]  The  imperfection  of  all 
sacrifices,  which  made  them,  in  themselves,  liable 
to  superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representa- 
tive of,  the  sacrificer;"  and  that,  on  the  other,  if 
there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God, 
he  has  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  be  accepted ;  that  there  needs,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  Mediator,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Heb.  V.  1-4),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall, 
as  being  One  with  man,  oflTer  the  sacrifice,  and 
accept  it,  as  being  One  with  God.  It  is  shown 
that  this  imperfection,  which  necessarily  existed  in 
all  types,  without  which  indeed  they  would  have 
been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the  Antitype, 
was  altogether  done  away  in  Him;  that  in  the 
first  place  He,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
human  race,  offered  no  arbitrarily- chosen  victim, 
but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood ;  that,  in 
the  second.  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  forever,  "  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  one  "in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmities  and  trials, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  ex- 
alted far  above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living 
to  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over ;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier 
between  man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done 
away  forever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for 
all  opened  to  man.  All  the  points,  in  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifice,  which  had  before  been  unintelligible, 
were  thus  maile  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  meas- 
ure, representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement, 
in  this  epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed 
in  a  twofold  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  his 
sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the 
conversion  of  men  —  offering  it  indeed  for  those 
who  "were  still  sinners"  and  at  enmity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "propitiation"  {IXacrnos  or 
IXaffT-ftpiov,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  John  ii.  2);  a  "ran- 
som" {aTro\vTpQ}<Tis,  Rom.  iii.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  30, 
&c.);  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  from 
wrath  to  love,  and  a  change  in  man's  state  from 
bondage  to  freedom.  In  it,  then.  He  stands  out 
alone  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and 
his  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all,  never  to  be  imi- 
tated or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 


«  It  may  be  remembered  that  devices,  sometimes 
ludicrous,  sometimes  horrible,  were  adopted  to  make 
the  Tiotim  appear  willing ;  and  that  voluntary  sacri- 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the 
offering;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering 
with  which  the  high-priest  entered  the  Most  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12) ; 
and  by  that  which  hallowed  the  inauguration  of 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  cleansed  the  vessels  of  its 
ministration  (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ 
is  called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor. 
v.  7);  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  language, 
to  have  been  "made  sin  for  us,"  though  He  "knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor., v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (dviTi- 
aa-T-f^piop)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  Pas- 
sion (xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  full  light.  And  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must 
remain,  a  mystery,  yet  the  fact  of  its  existence  in 
Him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  types.  As  the 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  the 
Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes,  is  the  one  on  which 
all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the 
natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the 
representative  of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls 
upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to  "  take  up  the 
Cross  and  follow  Him."  "  In  the  days  of  his  flesh 
He  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  .  .  . 
and  was  heard,  in  that  He  feared ;  though  He  were 
a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  sufTered:  and  being  made  perfect"  (by 
that  suffering;  see  ii.  10),  "He  became  the  author 
of  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  Him"  (v.  7,  8, 
9).  In  this  view  his  death  is  not  the  principal 
object ;  we  dwell  rather  on  his  lowly  incarnation, 
and  his  life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suffering, 
to  which  that  death  was  but  a  fitting  close.  In 
the  passage  above  referred  to  the  allusion  is  not  to 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agony  in  Gethsem.- 
ane,  which  bowed  his  human  will  to  the  will  of 
his  Father.  The  main  idea  of  this  view  of  the 
Atonement  is  representative,  rather  than  vicarious. 
In  the  first  view  the  "second  Adam"  undid  by 
his  atoning  blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first 
Adam  did ;  in  the  second  He,  by  his  perfect  obe- 
dience, did  that  which  the  first  Adam  left  undone, 
and,  by  his  grace  making  us  like  Himself,  calls 
upon  us  to  follow  Him  in  the  same  path.  This 
latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offering:  in 
respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and  en- 
forces the  language  already  cited  from  the  O.  T., 
and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps. 
xl.  6,  Ac,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God."  It  is  one,  which  cannot 
be  dwelt  upon  at  all  without  a  previous  implication 
of  the  other ;  as  both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so 
are  they  inseparably  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is 
put  forth  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  where  the  "  mercies  of 
God "  {i.  e.  the  free  salvation,  through  the  sin- 
offering  of  (Christ's  blood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the  ground 
for  calling  on  us  "to  present  our  bodies,  a  living 


1 

sin-     ■■ 


flee,  such  as  that  of  the  Decii,  was  held  to  be  the 
noblest  of  all. 
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sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch 
as  we  are  all  (see  v.  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  body.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are 
said  to  be  "crucified  with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  20; 
Rom.  vi.  6);  to  have  "the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us  "  (2  Cor.  i.  5);  even  to  "  fdl  up  that 
which  is  behind  "  (to  vareprifxaTa)  thereof  (Col.  i. 
24);  and  to  "be  offered"  (o-TreVSeo-^at)  "upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  faith  "  of  others  (Phil.  ii.  17;  comp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  6;  1  John  iii.  16).  As  without  the 
sin-offering  of  the  Cross,  this,  our  burnt-offering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  without  the  burnt- 
offering  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  I^vitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  his  in- 
tercession for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
by  the  incense.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
this  part  of  his  priestly  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  offering  of  incense  in 
the  Most  Holy  Place  by  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Heb.  ix.  24-28;  comp. 
iv.  14-16,  vi.  19,  20,  vii.  25).  It  implies  that  the 
sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all,  to  rend 
asunder  the  veil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  God; 
and  that  the  continual  burnt-offering  is  now  ac- 
cepted by  Him  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Interced- 
ing High -priest.  That  intercession  is  the  strength 
of  our  prayera,  and  "  with  the  smoke  of  its  in- 
cense"  they  rise  up  to  heaven  (Rev.  viii.  4). 
[Prayer.] 

The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering,  or  peace- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  himself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise, 
thanksgiving,  charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as 
Christians,  offer  to  God,  and  "  with  which  he  is 
well  pleased  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16)  as  with  "an  odor 
of  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (Phil, 
iv.  18).  They  betoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
by  the  sin-offering,  we  have  already  been  enabled 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  that  self- 
dedication. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacri- 
fice. It  is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in 
men's  hearts:  and  to  have  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, accepted  and  sanctioned  by  God,'and  made 
by  Him  one  chaimel  of  his  Revelation.  In  virtue 
of  that  sanction  it  had  a  value,  partly  symbolical, 
partly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  derived  from  the 
one  True  Sacrifice,  of  which  it  was  the  type.  It 
involved  the  expiatory,  the  self-dedicatory,  and 
the  eucharistic  ideas,  each  gradually  developed  and 
explained,  but  all  capable  of  full  explanation  only 
by  the  light  reflected  back  from  the  Antitype. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
information  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Legibus 
Ilebrceoruni,  and  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  clearly 
on  either  side  by  Faber,  On  the  {Divine)  Origin  of 
Sacrifice,  and  by  Davidson,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifice  ;  and  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  (b.  ix. 
c.  2).  On  the  general  subject,  see  Magee's  Disser- 
tation on  Atonement ;  the  Appendix  to  Tholuck's 
Treatise  on  the  Hebrews ;  Kurtz,  Der  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Opfercultus,  Mitau,  1862  [Eng.  transla- 
tion by  James  Martin,  Edhib.  1863,  in  Clark's 
Foreign  TheoL  Libr. ;  comp.  Bihl.  Sacra,  ix.  27- 
51] ;  and  the  catalogue  of  authorities  in  Winer's 
Realworterb.,  "  Opfer."  But  it  needs  for  its  con- 
sideration little  but  the  careful  study  of  Scripture 
itse^.  A.  B. 
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*  For  other  works  on  this  subject  see  the  refer- 
ences under  Leviticus  (Amer.  ed.),  vol.  ii.  p. 
1653  6,  and  the  list  prefixed  to  the  work  of  Kurtz, 
just  referred  to.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  R. 
Noyes,  The  Sciipture  Doctrine  of  Saaifce,  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  (Boston)  for  Sept.  1855, 
and  the  learned  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  Kalisch's  Leviticus,  parti.  (Lond.  1867 )^ 
pp.  1-416.  *  A. 

SADAMI'AS  {Sadanias).  The  name  of 
Shalluih,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  writ- 
ten in  2  Esdr.  i.  1. 

SA'DAS  ChpyaU  Alex.  Atrroo;  [Aid.  SaScis :] 
Archad).  Azgau  (1  P2sdr.  v.  13;  comp.  Ezr.  ii. 
12).  The  form  Sadas  is  retained  from  the  Geneva 
version.  [This  form,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
reading  of  the  Aldine  edition.  —  A.] 

SADDE'US  (AoSSoTos;  [Vat.  AoSotos;]  Alex. 
AoASoios;  [^kXA.  AaZhaios'-]  Loddem).  "lDDO,the 
chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,"  is  called  in  1  Esdr.  viii. 
45,  "  Saddens  the  captain,  who  was  in  the  place  of 
the  treasury."  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  46  the  name  is 
written  "  Daddeus  "  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Ge- 
neva Version  of  both  passages. 

*  SADDLE.  [Camel;  Furniture;  Horse; 
Mule.] 

SADDUC  (2a55oD/cos;  [Vat.  2aSSoi;Aovfco?, 
Mai,  Errata:]  Sadoc).  Zadok  the  high-priest, 
ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  I-lsdr.  viii.  2). 

SAD'DUCEES  (2o55ovKa?ot :  SadducoBi: 
Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Mark 
xii.  18 ;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7, 
8).  A  religious  party  or  school  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law 
was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who 
deemed  the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on 
the  nation,  as  of  Divine  authority.  Although  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw 
such  vivid  light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the 
real  significance  of  Christianity.  Except  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in 
insidiously  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt, 
xvi.  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees 
with  the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he  ut- 
ters against  the  Pharisees ;  and  they  do  not,  like 
the  Pharisees,  seem  to  have  taken  active  measures 
for  causing  him  to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  re- 
spect, and  in  many  others,  they  have  not  been  so 
influential  as  the  Pharisees  in  the  world's  history; 
but  still  they  deserve  attention,  as  representing 
Jewish  ideas  before  the  Pharisees  became  tri- 
umphant, and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish 
thought  at  the  time  when  the  new  religion  of 
Christianity,  destined  to  produce  such  a  moment- 
ous revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankhid,  issued 
from  Judaea. 

Authorities.  —  The  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  Sadducees  are  much  the  same  as  for 
the  Pharisees.  [Pharisees,  vol.  iii.  p.  2472.] 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  negatively. 
Thus,  the  Sadducees  are. not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  where  the  Pharisees  are  frequently 
mentioned,  John  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3, 
viii.  3,  13-19,  ix.  13 ;  an  omission  which,  as  Gfiiger 
suggests,  is  not  unimportant  in  reference  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Gospels  ( Urschrift  und  Ueberset- 
zungen  der  Bibel,  p.  107).  Moreover,  while  St. 
Paul  had  been  a  Pharisee  and  was  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee;  while  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the 
Mishna  was   a  Pharisaical  digest   of  Pharisaicsd 
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opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single  undoubted 
writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee  has  come 
down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance  with  their 
opinions  we  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  antago- 
nists. This  point  should  be  always  borne  in  mind 
in  judging  their  opinions,  and  forming  an  estimate 
of  their  character,  and  its  full  bearing  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  checks  against  misrepre- 
sentation arising  from  publicity  and  the  invention 
of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political  party 
in  England  would  be  content  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
its  opinions. 

Origin  of  the  name.  —  Like  etymologies  of 
words,  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some 
cases,  almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  of  extreme  importance  towards  under- 
standing opinions  which  it  is  proposed  to  investi- 
gate. The  origin  of  the  name  Sadducees  is  of  the 
latter  description;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on 
this  point  would  go  far  towards  ensuring  correct 
ideas  respecting  the  position  of  the  Sadducees  in  the 
Jewish  state.  The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they 
are  called  in  the  Mishna  is  Tsedukim,  the  plural  of 
Tsddok,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righteous,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible 
except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Ver- 
sion is  always  translated  "Zadok"  (2  K.  xv.  33; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  12,  &c.;  Neh.  iii.  4, 
29,  xi.  11).  The  most  obvious  translation  of  the 
word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadok- 
ites;  and  a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why 
they  were  so  called.  The  ordinary  Jewish  state- 
ment is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok, 
a  disciple  of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  {Avotk  i.)  as  having  received 
the  oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recorded  of 
this  Antigonus  that  he  used  to  say:  "  Be  not  like 
servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ceiving a  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward;  " 
and  the  current  statement  has  been  that  Zadok, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees, 
misinterpreted  this  saying  so  far,  as  not  only  to 
maintain  the  great  truth  that  virtue  should  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  without  reference  to  the  rewards  of 
the  individual  agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards 

and  punishments.      (See  Buxtorf,  s.  v.  p*)11?  j 


a  Aruch.,  or  ''ArUc  ("^THl^n),  means  "arranged," 
or  "  set  in  order."  The  author  of  this  work  was  an- 
other Rabbi  Nathan  Ben  Jechier,  president  of  the  Jew- 
ish Academy  at  Rome,  who  died  in  1106.  a.  d.  (See 
Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  iv.  261.)  The  reterence  to 
Rabbi  Nathan,  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  AvOth,  is 

made  in  the  Aruch  under  the  word  7'^Din'^n.  The 
treatise  itself  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
F.  Tayler,  at  London,  1657.  The  original  passage  re- 
epecting  Zadok's  disciples  is  printed  by  Geiger  in  He- 
brew, and  translated  by  him,  Urschri/t,  etc.,  p.  105. 

*  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  valuable  article  Sadducees, 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  iii.  731, 
note,  corrects  *Ir.  Twistleton's  statements  respecting 
"  the  earliest  mention "  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  and  the 
time  when  he  lived.  He  says  :  "  This  Rabbi  Nathan 
or  Nathan  ha-Babli,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Talmud, 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Meshan  in  Babylon  {Baba 
Bathra,  73  d),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mish- 
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Lightfoot's  Ilorce  Hebraicce  on  Matth.  iii.  8;  ani 
the  Note  of  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius's  Mishin, 
iv.  411.)  If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up 
to  its  original  source,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  either  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Talmud  (Geiger's  Urschrift,  etc.,  p. 
105),  and  that  the  first  mention  of  something  of 
the  kind  is  in  a  small  work  by  a  certain  Kabbi 
Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on  the  Treatise  of  the 
Mishna  called  the  Avoih,  or  "  Fathers."  But  the 
age  in  which  this  Rabbi  Nathan  lived  is  uncertain 
(Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Kabbinica,  vol.  iii. 
p.  770),  and  the  earliest  mention  of  him  is  in  a 
well-known  Eabbinical  dictionary  called  the  Aruch.*^ 
which  wsis  completed  about  the  year  1105,  A.  D. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above-mentioned 
Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avotk.  Adverting  to  the 
passage  in  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  respecting 
Antigonus's  saying,  he  observes:  "Antigonus  of 
Socho  had  two  disciples  who  taught  the  saying  to 
their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  At  last  these  began  to  scruti- 
nize it  narrowly,  and  said,  '  What  did  our  Fathers 
mean  in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  possible  that 
a  laborer  is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening  ?  Truly,  if 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not  have 
spoken  thus.'  They  then  began  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Law;  and  so  there  arose  two  sects, 
the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former  from 
Zadok,  and  the  latter  from  Baithos."  Now  it  is 
to  be  observed  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not  jus- 
tify the  once  current  belief  that  Zadok  himself  mis- 
interpreted Antigonus's  saying;  and  it  suggests  no 
reason  why  the  followers  of  the  supposed  new  doc- 
trines should  have  taken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonus.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in 
connection  with  several  other  points  of  the  same 
nature,  such  as,  for  example,  the  total  silence  re- 
specting any  such  story  in  the  works  of  Josephus 
or  in  the  Talmud ;  the  absence  of  any  other  special 
information  respecting  even  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  Zadok ;  the  improbable  and  childishly  il- 
logical reasons  assigned  for  the  departure  of  Zadok's 
disciples  from  the  Law;  the  circumstances  that 
Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee  respecting  the 
Sadducees  must  always  be  received  with  a  certain 
reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avoth,  for  aught 
that  has  ever  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  lived  as  long  as  1000  years  after  the  first  ap- 


naic  doctors.  In  consequence  of  his  high  birth,  as 
his  father  was  Prince  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  law,  both  divine 
and  human,  .  .  he  was  created  vicar  of  the  patri- 
arch Simon  II.  b.  Gamaliel  II.,  A.  D.  140-163,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  (^"^1  rT^^  3S).  He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  a  profound  scholar 
of  the  law  (Horajoth,  13  b  ;  Baba  Kama,  23  a ;  Baba 
Mezia,  117  b),  and  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  as  he  himself  compiled  a 
Mishna,  which  is  quoted  by  the  name  of  Mishnath  de 
Rabbi  Nathan,  and  which  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  holy 
used  for  the  redaction  of  the  present  Mishna.''^  But 
after  all,  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  disposed  to  regard  the  pas- 
sage about  the  Sadducees  in  the  AvOth  of  Rabbi  Na- 
than as  by  a  later  hand,  "  like  many  other  pieces  in 
the  same  work,"  and  thinks  that  its  author  most 
probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury (p.  733).  He  himself  adopts  the  view  of  Geiger 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees.  A. 
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pearance  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  party  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  that  lie  quotes  no  authority  of  any  kind 
for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  narration  as  unwor- 
thy of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestion  concern 
ing  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Sadducees  "  is  in  Epi 
phanius  (Adversus  Utereses,  xiv. ),  who  states  that 
the  Sadducees  called  themselves  by  that  name  from 
"  righteousness,"  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Zedek;  "and  that  there  was  likewise  an- 
ciently a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief." 
But  this  statement  is  unsatisfiictory  in  two  re- 
spects: 1st.  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  the  sug- 
gested etymology  was  correct,  the  name  of  the  Sad- 
ducees was  not  Tsaddlkim  or  Zaddikites,  which 
would  have  been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for 
the  "Just,"  or  "Kighteous  ";  and  2dly.  While  it 
evidently  implies  that  they  once  held  the  doctrines 
of  an  ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their 
chief  or  master  {inia-TaTris),  it  does  not  directly 
assert  that  there  was  any  connection  between  his 
name  and  theirs;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  the  co 
incidence  between  the  two  names  was  accidental 
Moreover,  it  does  not  give  information  as  to  when 
Zadok  lived,  nor  what  were  those  doctrines  of  his 
which  the  Sadducees  once  held,  but  subsequently 
departed  from.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  Kpipha- 
nius's  statement  is  increased  by  its  being  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  branch 
broken  off  from  Dositheus ;  or  in  other  words  Schis- 
matics from  Dositheus  {aTr6(nra(rfxa  ovres  anh  Ao 
fftdeov) ;  for  Dositheus  was  a  heretic  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Christ  (Origen,  contra  Ctlsum,  lib.  i.  c. 
17;  Clemens,  Recoynit.  ii.  8;  Photius,  Bibliolh.  c. 
X.XX.),  and  thus,  if  Epiphauius  was  correct,  the 
opinions  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees  were  pro- 
ductions of  the  Christian  era;  a  supposition  con- 
trary to  tlie  express  declaration  of  the  Pharisee 
Josephus,  and  to  a  notorious  fact  of  history,  the 
connection  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Sadducees  more 
than  100  years  before  Christ.  (See  Josephus,  Ant. 
xiii.  0,  §  6,  and  xviii.  1,  §  2,  where  observe  the 
phrase  Ik  tov  iravv  apxaiou  .  .  .)  Hence  Epipha- 
nius's  expknation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Saddu- 
cees must  be  rejected  with  that  of  Rabbi  Nathan 
of  the  Avoth.  In  these  circimistances,  if  recourse 
is  had  to  conjecture,  the  first  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  whether  the  word  is  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  the  meaning  of  "righteousness,"  or  from  the 
name  of  an  individual.  This  nuist  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
Zadok  never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper 
name;  and  then  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  who 
the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  according  to  the  existing  records  of  Jewish 
history,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent  im- 
portance, and  only  one;  namely,  the  priest  who 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of  David, 
and  who  declared  in  favor  of  Solomon,  when  Abia- 
thar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  as  successor  to  the 
throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  This  Zadok  was  tenth  in 
descent,  according  to  the  genealogies,  from  the 
high- priest  Aaron;  and  whatever  may  be  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  statement  in  the  1st  Book 
of  Kings,  ii.  35,  that  Solomon  put  him  in  the  room 
of  Abiatbar,  although   on   previous  occasions  he 
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a  According  to  the  Mishna,  Sanhed.  iv.  2,  no  one 
was  "  clean,"  in  the  Levitical  sense,  to  act  as  a  judge 
in  capital  trials,  except  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites 
whose  daughters  might  marry  priests.     This  again 


had,  when  named  with  him,  been  always  mentioned 
first  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix.  11;  cf.  viii.  17),  his  line 
of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  preeminence 
in  subsequent  history.  Thus,  when  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  10,  Hezekiah  is  represented  as  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  the  priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  an- 
swer is  attributed  to  Azariah,  "  the  chief  priest  of 
the  house  of  Zadok:"  and  in  Ezekiel's  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future  Temple,  "  the  sons  of  Zadok  " 
and  "  the  priests  the  Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  " 
are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  honor,  as  those  who 
kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  (Ezek.  xl.  46, 
xUii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11).  Now,  as  the  transi- 
tion from  the  expression  "sons  of  Zadok"  and 
"  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  to  Zadokites  is  easy 
and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  v. 
17,  it  is  said,  "  Theii  the  Jdyh-priest  rose,  and  aU 
they  that  iccre  with  him,  tohich  is  the  sect  of'  the 
Scuklucees,  and  were  filled  with  indignation,"  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Geiger  that  the  Sadducees 
or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical  with  the  sons 
of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a 
kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy  ( Urschrift,  etc.,  p. 
104).  To  these  were  afterwards  attached  all  who 
for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  aristocriicy ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  families 
of  the  high-priest ;  who  had  obtained  consideration 
under  the  dynasty  of  Horod.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  judges,"  and  individuals  of  the  official 
and  governing  class.  Now,  although  this  view  of 
the  Sadducees  is  only  inferential,  and  mainly  con- 
jectural, it  certainly  explains  the  name  better  than 
any  other,  and  elucidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  otherwise  obscure  statement  that  the 
high-priest,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this 
view  till  a  more  probable  conjecture  is  suggested, 
some  of  the  principal  peculiarities  or  supposed  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Sadducees  will  now  be  noticed  in 
detail,  although  in  such  notice  some  points  must 
be  touched  upon,  which  have  been  already  partly 
discussed  in  speaking  of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
negation  of  the  leafiing  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied, 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral 
Law  transmitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work 
[vol.  iii.  p.  2474] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  estimate 
of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by  almost 
all,  if  not  by  all.  Christians;  and  it  is  indeed  so 
foreign  to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of 
Christians  have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it 
is  older  than  Christianity,  and  has  been  the  sup- 
port and  consolation  of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of 
the  most  cruel  and  wicked  persecutions  to  which 
any  nation  has  ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal 
number  of  centuries.  It  is  likewise  now  main- 
tained, all  over  the  world,  by  those  who  are  called 
the  orthodox  Jews.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  to 
know  the  kind  of  arguments  by  which  at  the 
present  day,  in  an  historical  and  critical  age,  the 


tallies  with  the  explanation  offered  in  the  text,  of  the 
Sadducees,  as  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  being  "  with 
the  high-priest." 
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doctrine  is  defended.  For  this  an  opportunity  has 
been  given  during  the  last  three  years  by  a  learned 
French  Jew,  Grand-Rabbi  of  the  circumscription 
of  Colniar  (Klein,  Le  Jvdaisme,  ou  la  Verite  sur 
te  Talmud,  Mulhouse,  1859),  who  still  asserts  as  a 
fact,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  To  do 
full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work  should 
be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his 
learning  and  ability,  to  point  out  that  not  one 
of  his  arguments  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  mainly  on  the  inconceivability  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  in  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revelation  should  not  have  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgated  laws, 
left  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  arguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound;  based  on  reason, 
or  illogical ;  and  for  many  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value;  but  they  have  no 
pretense  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  inasmuch  as 
the  assumed  premises,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
manner  in  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  verifi- 
cation. The  nearest  approach  to  an  historical 
argument  is  the  following  (p.  10):  "In  the  first 
place,  nothing  proves  better  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tradition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the 
tradition.  An  entire  nation  does  not  suddenly 
forget  its  religious  code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the 
daily  ceremonies  of  its  worship,  to  such  a  point, 
that  it  could  easily  be  persuaded  that  a  new  doc- 
trine presented  by  some  impostors  is  the  true  and 
only  explanation  of  its  law,  and  has  always  de- 
termined and  ruled  its  application.  Holy  Writ 
often  represents  the  Israelites  as  a  stiff-necked 
people,  impatient  of  the  religious  yoke,  and  would 
it  not  be  attributing  to  them  rather  an  excess  of 
docility,  a  too  great  condescension,  a  blind  obe- 
dience, to  suppose  that  they  suddenly  consented  to 
troublesome  and  rigorous  innovations  which  some 
persons  might  have  wished  to  impose  on  them 
some  fine  morning  ?  Such  a  supposition  destroys 
itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that  its  birth 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and  that 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  the  word  of  God, 
it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified  itself 
with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as  an 
inviolable  authority."  But  if  this  passage  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fact  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  Independent  testi- 
mony of  persons  contemporary  with  Moses  that  he 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from 
Moses,  would  have  been  secondary  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
1,200  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fact.     Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 


a  See  p.  32  of  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Cove,  Prebendary  of 
Hereford,  and  Rector  of  Eaton  Bishop.  578  pp.  Lon- 
don, Rivington,  1816.  Third  edition.  "  Thus  do  we 
return  again  to  the  original  difficulty  [the  origin  of 
tithes],  to  the  solution  of  which  the  strength  of  human 


assume,  that  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law, 
imagine  that  this  Oral  Law  was  at  some  one  time, 
as  one  great  system,  introduced  suddenly  amongst 
the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  far  different.  After  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  there  existed  probably  amongst  the 
Jews  a  large  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  prac- 
tical authority  over  the  people  long  before  they 
were  attributed  to  Moses.  The  only  phenomenon 
of  importance  requiring  explanation  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  the  customs  sanctioned  by  the  Oral  Law, 
but  the  belief  accepted  by  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Jews  that  Moses  had  divinely  revealed  those  cus- 
toms as  laws  to  the  Israelites.  To  explain  this 
historically  from  written  records  is  impossible,  from 
the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  very  scanty  his- 
torical Jewish  writings  purporting  to  be  written 
between  thcTeturn  from  the  Captivity  in  538  before 
Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when  the  canon 
was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  could  not  have 
been  long  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
B.  c.  164.  For  all  this  space  of  time,  a  period  of 
about  374  years,  a  period  as  long  as  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  year  (1862)  we 
have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in  fact  any  con- 
temporary account,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in  the 
short  works  entitled  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And 
the  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  carry 
the  history  much  later  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity :  so  that  there 
is  a  long  and  extremely  important  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  heroic 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  contemporary  Jewish  history.  In 
this  dearth  of  historical  materials,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  a  positive  narration  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Oral  Law  became  assigned  to 
Moses  as  its  author.  It  is  amply  sufficient  if  a 
satisfactory  suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  it  might 
have  been  attributed  to  Moses,  and  in  this  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  for  any  one  who  bears  in  mind 
how  notoriously  in  ancient  times  laws  of  a  much 
later  date  were  attributed  to  Minos,  Lycurgus,- 
Solon,  and  Numa.  The  unreasonableness  of  sup- 
posing that  the  belief  in  the  oral  traditions  being 
from  Moses  must  have  coincided  in  point  of  time 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  oral  tradition,  may  be 
illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  England  during 
the  present  century.  During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  clergy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  put  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  assigned  to  "an  unrecorded 
revelation  made  to  Adam."  «  Now,  let  us  suppose 
that  England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea; 
that  the  English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the 
Jews  of  Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  centre 
of  the  English  religion,  and  that  the  population 
of  London  hardly  ever  reached  50,000.  [Jeru- 
salem, ii.  1320.]  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
printing  was  not  invented,  that  manuscripts  were 
dear,  and  that  few  of  the  population  could  read. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  impossible  that 


^ 


reason  is  unequal.  Nor  does  there  remain  any  other 
method  of  solving  it,  but  by  assigning  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  and  the  peculiar  observance  of  it,  to  some 
unrecorded  revelation  made  to  Adam,  and  by  him  and 
his  descendants  delivered  down  to  posterity." 
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the  assertion  of  an  unrecorded  revelation  made  to 
Adam,  might  have  been  gradually  accepted  by  a 
large  religious  party  in  England  as  a  divine  author- 
ity for  tithes.  If  this  belief  had  continued  in  the 
same  party  during  a  period  of  more  than  2,000 
years,  if  that  party  had  become  dominant  in  the 
English  Church,  if  for  the  first  250  years  every 
contemporary  record  of  English  history  became  lost 
to  mankind,  and  if  all  previous  English  writings 
merely  condemned  the  belief  by  their  silence,  so 
that  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  belief 
could  not  be  ascertained,  we  should  have  a  parallel 
to  the  way  in  which  a  belief  in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law 
may  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
very  illogical  for  an  English  reasoner  in  the  year 
4000  A.  D.  to  have  argued  from  the  burden  and 
annoyance  of  paying  tithes  to  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  that  the  institution  of  tithes  was  owing 
to  this  unrecorded  revelation  to  Adam.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  illustration  to  suggest  that  reasons 
as  specious  could  be  advanced  for  such  a  divine 
origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic  Oral  Iaw. 
The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  a  practice,  and  the  belief  as  to  the 
origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct  points ; 
and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  time 
between  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected 
a  Mosaic  Oral  l^w,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions 
and  all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Although  they  protested  against  the 
assertion  that  such  points  had  been  divinely  settled 
by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
followed  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the 
Pharisees.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna 
specific  points  of  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  so  unim- 
portant; such,  e.  g.  as  whether  touchirjg  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  the  hands  technically  ''unclean," 
in  the  Levitical  sense,  and  whether  the  stream 
which  flows  when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean 
vessel  into  an  unclean  one  is  itself  technically 
"clean"  or  "unclean"  {Yadaiin,  iv.  6,  7).  If 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  differed  on  all 
matters  not  directly  contained  in  theT  Pentiiteuch, 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  partic- 
ularize points  of  difierence  such  as  these,  which 
to  Christians  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching  (Matt.  xv.  11;  Luke  xi.  37-40), 
must  appear  so  trifling,  as  almost  to  resemble  the 
products  of  a  diseased  imagination." 

II.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man's  resurrection  after 
death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logical 
conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses  had  re- 
vealed to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a 
point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life  beyond  the 
grave,  no  religious  party  among  the  Jews  would 
have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doc- 
trine as  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Moses,  their  great  legislator ;  and  it 
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a  Many  other  points  of  difference,  ritual  and  jurid- 
ical, are  mentioned  in  the  Gemaras.  See  Graetz 
(iii,  514-518).  But  it  seems  unsafe  to  admit  the 
Gemaras  as  an  authority  for  statements  respecting 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  See,  as  to  the  date  of 
those  works,  the  article  Pharisees. 

b  See  De  Senectute,  xxiii.  This  treatise  was  com- 
posed within   two  years  before  Cicero's  death,  and 


is  certain  that  in  tiie  written  Law  of  the  Penta- 
teuch there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  assertion  by 
Moses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  involves  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  emphatically 
manifest  from  the  numerous  occasions  for  its  in- 
troduction in  the  Pentateuch,  among  the  promises 
and  threats,  the  blessings  and  curses,  with  which  a 
portion  of  that  great  work  abounds.  In  the  Law 
Moses  is  represented  as  promising  to  those  who  are 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  the  most 
alluring  temporal  rewards,  such  as  success  in  busi- 
ness, the  acquisition  of  wealth,  fruitful  seasons, 
victory  over  their  enemies,  long  life,  and  fi-eedom 
from  sickness  (Deut.  vii.  12-15,  xxviii.  1-12;  Ex. 
XX.  12,  xxiii.  25,  26);  and  he  likewise  menaces  the 
disobedient  with  the  most  dreadful  evils  which  can 
afflict  humanity,  with  poverty,  fell  diseases,  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  defeats,  subjugation,  dis- 
persion, oppression,  and  overpowering  anguish  of 
heart  (Deut.  xxviii.  15-68):  but  in  not  a  single 
instance  does  he  call  to  his  aid  the  consolations 
and  terrors  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter. 
Moreover,  even  in  a  more  restricted  indefinite  sense, 
such  as  might  be  involved  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  or  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
believed  in  by  Plato,  and  apparently  by  Cicero,'' 
there  is  a  similar  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  pre- 
sented to  Christians  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
well-known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
quoted  by  Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees 
on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii.  6,  16;  Mark  xii.  26,  27; 
Matt.  xxii.  31,  32;  Luke  xx.  37).  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ  would  quote  to 
his  powerful  adversaries  the  most  cogent  text  in 
the  I^w ;  and  yet  the  text  actually  quoted  does  not 
do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great 
doctrine.  Indeed  it  must  be  deemed  proliable  that 
the  Sadducees,  as  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ,  denied  even  the  logical 
validity  of  the  inference,  and  argued  that  the  ex- 
pression that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  did  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  that  Jehovah  had  been 
the  God  of  those  patriarchs  while  they  lived  on 
earth,  without  conveying  a  suggestion,  one  way  or 
another,  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  still 
living  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  there  are  individual  passages 
which  express  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in 
Is.  xxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii.  2;  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some 
of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise  that  the  Sadducees  were  not  con- 
vinced by  the  authority  of  those  passages.  But 
although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  books  which 
contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them 
as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  written 
I^w.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  confounding  the 
ideas  which  are  now  common  amongst  Christians, 
who  regard  the  whole  ceremonial  law  as  abrogated, 
with  the  ideas  of  Jews   after  the  time  of  Ezra, 


although  a  dialogue,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  ex- 
pressing his  philosophical  opinions  respecting  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  He  had  held,  however,  very 
different  language  in  his  oration  pro  Cluentio,  cap. 
Ixi.,  in  a  passage  which  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
popular  belief  at  Rome  in  his  time.  See  also  Sallust, 
Catilin.  U. ;  Juvenal,  ii.  149 ;  and  Pliny  the  Elder, 
vii.  66. 
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while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  or  even  with 
the  ideas  of  orthodox  modern  Jews.  To  the  Jews 
Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  preeminent  in 
authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets.  Not  only 
did  his  series  of  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  and 
at  the  Red  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude  and  brill- 
iancy those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in  Mount 
Sinai  of  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Israelites,  but 
even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communications 
were  made  to  him  from  Jehovah  was  peculiar  to 
him  alone.  While  others  were  addressed  in  visions 
or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being  communicated 
with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and  face  to  face 
(Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11;  Deut.  v.  4, 
xxxiv.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew  would 
have  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in  man's 
resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Moses;  and  as  the  Sadducees  disbe- 
lieved the  transmission  of  any  oral  law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  the 
written  Law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  to  deny  that  Jewish  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion had  their  faith  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
allusions  to  a  resurrection  in  scattered  passages  of 
the  other  sacred  writings;  but  then  these  passages 
were  read  and  interpreted  by  means  of  the  central 
light  which  streamed  from  the  Oral  Law.  The 
Sadducees,  however,  not  making  use  of  that  light, 
would  have  deemed  all  such  passages  inconclusive, 
as  being,  indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet 
opposed  to  other  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to 
be  pronounced  sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  men  who  believed 
in  a  resurrection  (Is.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Ps.  vi.  5, 
XXX.  9,  Ixxxviii.  10,  11,  12;  Eccl.  ix.  4-10).  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  rests  on  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  argu- 
ments drawn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  man's  instincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature; 
so,  admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  arguments, 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  among  Pharisees, 
and  the  successive  generations  of  orthodox  Jews, 
and  the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and 
rests,  on  a  belief  in  the  supposed  Oral  Law  of 
Moses.  On  this  point  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Grand-Rabbi  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already 
made  deserves  particular  attention.  "  What  causes 
most  surprise  in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
silence  which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most 
fundamental  and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
retribution  beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
fortify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
his  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue:  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  are  made,  against 
the  government  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bad 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  searches  in  vain  for 
these  truths,  which  "he  desires  so  ardently;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  explicitly 
announced.  Nevertheless  truths  so  consoling  and 
of  such  an  elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not  relied 
on  the  mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order 
to  annoimce  them  only  implicitly.     He  has  trans- 
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mined  them  verbally,  with  the  means  of  finding 
them  in  the  text.  A  supplementary  tradition  was 
necessary,  indispensable  :  this  traditimi  exists. 
Moses  received  the  Law  frmn  Sinai,  transmitted 
it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  of  the  cjreat  synagogue  "  (Klein,  Le  Judaisme 
ou  la  Veiite  sur  le  Talmud,  p.  15). 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection 
by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  "angel  or  spirit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12;  Ex.  xxiii. 
20;  Num.  xxii.  23;  Judg.  xiii.  18;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  passages).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  denial  of  angels  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadducees  either  by  Joseph  us,  or  in  the 
Mishna,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  the  Talmudical 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
have  been  suggested  are,  either  that  the  Sadducees 
regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity (Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Vulkes  Jisrael,  iii. 
364).  Either  of  these  explanations  may  possibly 
be  coiTect ;  and  the  first,  although  there  are  immer- 
ous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply,  would  have 
received  some  countenance  from  jjassages  wherein 
the  same  divine  appearance  which  at  one  time  is 
called  the  "angel  of  Jehovah"  is  afterwards  called 
simply  "Jehovah"  (see  the  instances  pointed  out 

by  Gesenius,  s.  v.  T]S7?5,  Gen.  xvi.  7,  13,  xxii. 
11,  12,  xxxi.  11,  16;  Ex.  iii.  2,  4;  Judg.  vi.  14, 
22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  however,  another  sug- 
gestion is  admissible.  It  appears  from  Acts  xxiii.- 
9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or 
an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  very 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angels 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"  angel  or  spirit "  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  among 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in 
any  way  deny  the  existence  of  angels  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  disbelieve  that 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  even  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  {A7it.  xiii. 
5,  §  9 ),  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [Pharisees, 
iii.  2478],  and  an  explanation  has  been  there  sug- 
gested of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees. It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  great 
stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the 
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will  may  have  had  some  connection  with  their 
forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish  phi- 
losophers in  their  study,  although  they  knew  that 
punishments  as  an  instrument  of  good  were  un- 
avoidable, might  hidulge  in  reflections  that  man 
seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
might  regard  with  compassion  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral  train- 
ing and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would 
naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Ps.  h.  11,  12),  and  would  enlarge  on 
the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  atid  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Ohr. 
xxi.  1;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  hkely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  prac- 
tical and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  I'iekiel 
(xxxiii.  11-19)  in  a  well-known  jwssage  in  which  he 
gives  the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems 
to  attribute  the  power  of  performing  good  actions, 
exclusively  to  the  individual  agent.  Hence  the 
sentiment  of  the  lines  — 

"  Our  acts  our  Angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still," 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis:  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sad- 
ducean  thought."  And  yet  perhaps,  if  writings 
were  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees  explained  their 
own  idais,  we  might  find  that  they  reconciled  these 
principles,  as  we  may  be  certaui  that  I-lzekiel  did, 
with  other  passages  apparently  of  a  different  import 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 
in  theory,  so  very  sharply  marked  as  the  account 
of  Joseph  us  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  such 
as  [Hippol.  Philosophum.  ix.  29,  and  the  spu- 
rious addition  to  Tertull.  De  Prcescr.  Ilceret.  c. 
1  (or  45),]  Epiphanius  {Hceres.  xiv.),  Origen 
and  Jerome  (in  their  respective  Commentaries  on 
Matt.  xxii.  31,  32,  33)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees 
the  rejection  of  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the 
Pentateuch.  Such  r^ection,  if  true,  would  un- 
doubtedly constitute  a  most  important  additional 
difference  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
The  statement  of  these  Christian  writers  is,  how- 
ever, now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded 
on  a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees 
with  the  Samaritans.  See  Lightfoot's  Hoi'ce  He- 
Wnicce  on  Matt.  iii.  7;  Herzfeld's  Geschiehte  des 
Volkes  JisraeL,  ii.  363.  Josephus  is  wholly  silent 
as  to  an  antagonism  on  this  point  between  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees ;  and  it  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable that  on  the  three  several  occasions  when 
he  introduces  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
two  sects,  he  should  have  been  silent  respect- 
ing such  an  antagonism  if  it  had  really  ex- 
isted {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  9,  xviii.  1,  §  3;  B.  J.  ii.  8, 


a  The  preceding  lines  would  be  equally  applicable, 
if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  Sadducees  likewise  re- 
jected the  Chaldaean  belief  in  astrology,  so  common 
amoug  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  — 
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§  14).  Again,  the  existence  of  such  a  momentous 
antagonism  would  be  incompatible  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  was  high-priest  and  king  of  Judaea  thirty-one 
years,  and  who  nevertheless,  having  been  previously 
a  Pharisee,  became  a  Sadducee  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  This  Hyrcanus,  who  died  about  106 
B.  c,  had  been  so  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Sa- 
maritans, that  when  about  three  years  before  his 
death  he  took  their  city  Samaria,  he  razed  it  to 
the  ground;  and  he  is  represented  to  have  dug 
caverns  in  various  parts  of  the  soil  in  order  to  sink 
the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and  tlien  to  have 
diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in  order  to  efface 
marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever  existed.  If  the 
Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the  Samaritans 
as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Josephus,  after  mentioning  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have  spoken  of  him 
as  he  does  in  the  following  manner:  "He  was 
esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  three  of  the  greatest 
privileges,  the  government  of  the  nation,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high-priesthood,  and  prophecy.  For 
God  was  with  him  and  enabled  him  to  know  fu- 
ture events."  Indeed,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
this  passage  that  Josephus  did  not  even  deem  it 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  whether  a  high-priest 
was  a  Sadducee  or  a  Pharisee  —  a  latitude  of  tolersi- 
tion  which  we  may  be  confident  he  would  not  have 
indulged  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
been  at  stake.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  anything  else  in  occasioning  this  misconcep- 
tion respecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance 
that  in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only, 
although  there  are  stronger  texts  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  probable  reasons  have  been  already  assigned 
why  Christ,  in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the 
Sadducees,  referred  only  to  the  supposed  opinions 
of  Moses  rather  than  to  isolated  passages  extracted 
from  the  productions  of  any  other  sacred  writer. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  grounds  well  worthy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  after  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.  Two  circumstances, 
indirectly,  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce 
this  result :  1st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2dly.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
not  one  stone  of  it  was  left  upon  another:  their 
magnificent  hopes  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
who  was  to  appear  to  them  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 


"  Man  is  his  own  Star ;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate  : 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late." 
Fletcuee's  Lines  "  Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Fortune,'^ 
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seemed  to  them  for  a  while  Hke  empty  dreams;  and 
the  whole  visible  world  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  with  desolation  and  despair.  In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life  would  have  appeared  to 
them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful.  Again,  while 
they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression, 
a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and 
a  superstition,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation 
was  the  object,  and  another  the  unrivaled  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way 
among  the  subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors, 
the  Romans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was 
undoubtedly  the  vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, which  was  accepted  by  its  heathen  converts 
with  a  passionate  earnestness,  of  which  those  who 
at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from  infancy  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  can 
form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments 
of  the  Pentateuch,  would  have  been  as  idle  as  an 
endeavor  to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary 
mechanical  restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or 
unconsciously,  many  circumstances  combined  to 
induce  the  Jews,  who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who 
resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy 
legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful 
people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing, 
the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction ;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied 
the  place  of  evidence;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact 
produced  results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed 
from  the  fact  itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law,  enshrining  convictions  and  hopes  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  heart,  has  triumphed  for 
nearly  1800  years  in  the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  to 
them,  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is 
still  maintained  by  the  majority  of  our  Jewish  con- 
temporaries; and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  creed  of  millions  long  after  the  present  genera- 
tion of  mankind  has  passed  away  from  the  earth. « 

E.  T. 
*  Literature. — It  should  be  noted,  perhaps, 
that  the  Jewish  sects  are  treated  of  in  the  lately 
discovered  Philosophumena  or  Refutatio  omnium 
ffceresium,  now  generally  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
lib.  ix.  cc.  18-30.  The  Sadducees  are  not  named 
by  Philo,  but  Grossmann,  De  Philos.  Sadducceortnn, 
4  partt.  Lips.  1836-38,  4to,  has  collected  from  this 
Author  a  large  number  of  passages  which  he  sup- 
poses to  relate  to  them.  His  conjectures,  however, 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  by  scholars  (see 
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Winer,  Bibl.  Realwdrterb.  and  Reuss  in  Herzog"? 
ReaUEncykl.,  art.  Sndducder).  The  more  recent 
writers  respecting  the  Sadducees  are  mentioned 
under  the  art.  Phariseks,  vol.  iii.  p.  2479. 
Among  these,  Keim,  Derenbourg  and  Hausrath 
may  be  specially  referred  to  for  a  view  of  the  latest 
researches  and  opinions.  See  also  Fiirst's  Ce- 
schichte  des  Karderthums,  2  vols.  Leipz.  1862-65, 
and  J.  R.  llanne.  Die  Pharisder  u.  Sadducder 
als  polit.  Parteien^  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f.  unss. 
TheoL,  1867,  x.  131-179,  239-263.  A. 

SA'DOC  (Sadoch).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor 
of  Ezra  (2  Esdr.  i.  1;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2). 

2.  {2a5(aK'-  Sadoc.)  A  descendant  of  Zerub- 
babel  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SAFFRON  (D3"l?,  carcdm:  Kp6Kos:  crocus) 
is  mentioned  only  in  Cant.  iv.  14  with  other  odorous 
substances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
etc.;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  "saf- 
fron "  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
the  Arabic  Kurkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
denotes  the  Crocus  sativus,  or  "saffron  crocus." 
Saffron  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume:  "it  is  used,"  says  Rosen- 
miiller  {Bib.  Pot.  p.  138),  "for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  modern  pot-pourri."  Saffron  was  also  used 
in  seasoning  dishes  (Apicius,  p.  270);  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
which  retained  the  scent  (see  13eckniann's  Hist,  of 
Invent,  i.  175,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
and  then  dried.  Dr.  Royle  says,  that  "  sometimes 
the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  saffron,  a  form 
in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into  In- 
dia." Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quanti- 
ties of  saffron  are  gathered  and  exported  to  different 
places  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  {P/iys.  Hist,  of 
Palest,  p.  321)  says  that  the  safflower  (Carthamus 
tinctorius),  a  very  different  plant  from  the  crocus, 
is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers 
which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karkom  no  doubt 
denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  word  saffron  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafran,  "  yellow."  This 
plant  gives  its  name  to  Saffron- Walden,  in  Essex, 
where  it  is  largely  cultivated.  It  belongs  to  the 
Natural  Order  Iridacece.  W.  H. 

*  SAINTS  (derived,  through  the  French,  from 
the  Latin  sanctus)  occurs   in   the  O.   T.  sixteen 

times  as  the  translation  of  t&1"Tp  or  its  cognates, 

and  nineteen  times  as  the  translation  of  T^pH, 
which  Hebrew  words  are  with  a  few  exceptions  rep- 
resented in  the  LXX.  by  0710s  and  o(nos  respect- 
ively.^    In   some  instances  when    applied  to  men 


a  In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most 
learned  Jews  disbelieve  in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law ;  and 
Judaism  seems  ripe  to  enter  on  a  new  phase.  Based 
on  the  Old  Testament,  but  avoiding  the  mistakes  of 
the  Karaites,  it  might  still  have  a  great  future  ;  but 
whether  it  could  last  another  1800  years  with  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  life,  as  a  revealed  doctrine,  depending 
not  on  a  supposed  revelation  by  Moses,  but  solely  on 
scattered  texts,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  speculation. 

6  The  primary  meaning  of  U^'np,  according  to 
QeeeniuB  and  Dietrich,  is  "  pure  ;  "  according  to  Fiirst 


"  pure,"  "  fresh ; "  according  to  Meier  {Hebr.  Wur- 
zelw.y   p.   395)   "  separated."     Hupfeld    ascribes    to 

*T^Dn  ( Comm.  on  Ps.  iv.  4)  a  passive  force,  "  fii- 
vored."  'Ayio?  (from  a^w,  afojuiai,  veneTate,  akin  to 
aya/oiat,  Buttmann's  Lexilogus,  i.  236  ;  F.  trans,  p.  47) 
seems  by  derivation  to  signify  "  very  pure,"  then 
"  holy."  The  derivation  of  oo-ios,  "  hallowed,"'  is  less 
certain  (see  Benfey,  Griech.  Wiirzellex.  i.  434  f). 
'Oo-ios,  common  in  the  classics,  in  Biblical  Greek  re- 
cedes from  use.  As  a  personal  epithet  it  is  applied  to 
Christians  but  once  in  the  N.  T.,  and  then  in  describ- 
ing the  oflScial  character  of  a  bishop  (Tit.  i.  8).    'Aytos, 
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it  describes  tlieir  inliereiit  personal  character  (Ps. 
XXX.  4,  xxxi.  23,  xxxiv.  9,  xxxvii.  28,  etc.).  But 
in  the  in^ority  of  cases  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
theocratic  rather  than  a  moral  sense :  so  that,  while 
having  often  a  secondary  reference,  more  or  less 
marked,  to  holiness  as  the  prescribed  and  appropri- 
ate character  of  those  who  bear  it,  it  is  applied  in- 
discriminately (especially  in  the  later  books)  to  the 
Israelites,  as  a  nation  consecrated  to  God  (Ps.  1.  5, 
cxxxii.  9;  Dan.  vu.  18,  21,  22,  25,  27;  cf.  viii.  24, 
xii.  7;  Exod.  xix.  6;  Num.  xvi.  3;  1  Esdr.  viii. 
70). 

In  the  N.  T.,  where  it  is  found  61  times,  it  uni- 
formly corresponds  to  the  Greek  ciyios,  and  in  ita 
application  to  Christians  it  is  not  used  to  designate 
them  distinctively  as  respects  either  their  nation- 
ality or  their  locality,  nor  does  it  denote  outward 
separation,  nor  does  it  refer  —  at  least  primarily  — 
to  their  moral  characteristics,  whether  they  be 
viewed  as  pardoned  sinnei-s,  or  as  the  possessors  of 
an  imputed  holiness,  or  of  some  degree  of  actual 
holiness,  or  as  predestined  to  perfect  holiness,  or  as 
constituting  a  community  the  greater  or  more  im- 
portant number  of  whom  ai-e  holy;  but  it  is  an 
appellation  of  all  Christians  as  Christians.  On  be- 
coming C^hristians  they  become  also  "saints"  (cf. 
the  use  of  the  singular  in  Phil.  iv.  21).  Yet  as 
in  tlie  O.  T.  the  inherent  sense  of  the  word  often 
gleams  through  the  theocratic,  so  in  the  N.  T., 
agreeably  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  tlie  theocratic  sense  is  regarded  as  "  ful- 
filled "  in  the  spiritual,  the  consecration  is  viewed 
more  as  internal  and  personal,  the  ayioi  are  also 
truly  riyiacTfXfvoi  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Eph.  i.  1,  4;  1 
Pet.  ii.  9.)  (Note  the  fluctuation  in  the  meanujg 
of  ayid^w  in  John  xvii.  17,  19;  and  see  Heb.  ii. 
11. )  This  sense,  however,  is  one  which  does  not  so 
much  lie  in  the  word  itself,  as  result  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  "  people  of  God,"  which  "  the  saints  " 
constitute;  accordingly  it  comes  to  view  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  distinctness  in  different  passages. 
The  value  of  the  term  for  moral  uses  is  greatly 
augmented  by  this  very  flexibility  and  possible  com- 
jirehensiveness  of  signification. 

The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  0.  T.  several 
times  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Job  v.  1,  xv.  15;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  5,  7;  Zech.  xiv.  5)  to  the  angels  as  preemi- 
nently <'holy";  and  in  one  obscure  passage,  Hos. 
xi.  12  (xii.  1,  LXX.  yobs  ay los),  to  God  himself 
(plur.  mtijest.  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  19 ;  Prov.  ix.  10,  xxx. 
3.)  In  the  N.  T.,  also,  it  is  thought  by  many 
expositors  to  be  used  of  holy  angels  in  1  Thess.  iii. 
13  (so  Jude,  ver.  14);  in  Rev.  xv.  3  the  reading 
"saints"  is  unsustained  by  the  MSS. 

Although  the  term  is  used  in  some  passages 
which  refer  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  in  the  world 
to  come  (Eph.  i.  18;  Col.  i.  12;  cf.  Acts  xx.  32, 

on  the  other  hand,  though  found  as  early  as  Herod., 
is  rare  in  profane  Greek,  but  very  common  in  the 
Bible  —  selected  by  the  sacred  writers  apparently  be- 
cause it  presents  holiness  under  the  aspect  of  awe 

towards  a  person.  Its  correlate  (27*7(7)  first  occurs 
on  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  God  to  Moses  (Ex. 
iii.  5).  See  G.  v.  Zezschwitz,  Pro/an^rdcitdt,  etc.,  p. 
16  f. ;  Tittmann,  de  Syn.  in  Nov.  Test.  i.  22  f. ;  Cre- 
mer,  Bibl.-theol.  Wdrterb.  der  N.  T.  Grdcitdt,  pp.  27  f., 
419  f.  ;  Trench,  Syn.  of  N.  T.,  §  Ixxxviii.  p.  312  flf.,' 
pt.ii.  p.  182flf.  (Amered.). 

a  The  unrestricted  application  of  the  term 
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XX vi.  18),  yet  it  is  nowhere  used  to  designate  the 
people  of  God  in  heaven,  as  distinguished  from 
those  on  earth.  Nor  is  it  ever  restricted  to  the 
eminently  pious  in  distinction  from  the  mass  of 
believers.a 

In  the  saints  Christ  will  be  glorified  at  his  com- 
ing (2  Thess.  i.  10),  and  they  will  be  in  some  sense 
participants  in  the  judgment  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  cf. 
Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30).  Nowhere  in  the 
Scriptures  are  they  represented  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, nor  is  their  agency  invoked. 

The  resurrection  of  saints,  mentioned  Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  53,  has  raised  many  questions,  very  few 
of  which  can  be  answered  confidently.  That  the 
saints  spoken  of  were  brought  to  life  Irom  the  dead, 
and  that  they  went  into  Jerusalem  after  Christ's 
resurrection  and  were  seen  by  many,  the  language 
leaves  no  doubt.  That  their  toml)s  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calvary  and  were  oj^ened  contempora- 
neously with  the  earthquake,  appears  to  be  implied 
(cf.  ver.  54).  That  they  were  not,  or  at  least  were  not 
solely,  departed  disciples  of  Christ  seems  probable ; 
for  as  yet  "many"  of  them  could  hardly  have 
died.  Further,  the  term  "saints"  applied  thus  in 
a  Christian  document  to  deceased  Jews  who  at  the 
same  time  are  spoken  of  as  /c€/coiyu7jyu€Vwj/,''  still 
more  the  congruities  of  the  case,  make  it  probable 
that  the  word  has  here  a  distinctive  force  and  de- 
notes Jewish  woi'thies  (cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  5).  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  favors  the  interpretation 
that  "  they  came  forth  from  their  sepulchres  after 
the  Lord's  resurrection ;  "  accordingly  riy4p6ri<Tav 
has  been  regarded  by  some  expositors  as  antici- 
patory, by  others  more  naturally  as  signifying 
merely  "raised  to  /i/*e,"  and  so  distinguishing  the 
vivification  fix)m  the  quitting  the  tombs.  The 
majority,  however,  have  considered  the  reanimation 
and  the  resurrection  as  simultaneous:  some  hold- 
ing that  both  took  place  at  Christ's  death,  and 
that  the  risen  saints  first  "  came  into  the  holy  city 
after  his  resurrection;"  while  others,  and  by  far 
the  greater  number,  have  preferred  to  make  the 
assumption  that  both  were  postponed  until  after 
Christ  had  risen.  Possibly  we  may  find  in  (Tu/xaTa 
support  for  the  supposition  that  they  had  died 
recently  (and  so  were  recognized  by  those  to  whom 
they  appeared).  Certainly  tiiere  is  nothing  either 
in  the  use  of  this  word  or  of  4ve<pavi(Tdri(Tav,''  nor 
in  the  context  of  historic  realities  in  which  the 
incident  lies  imbedded,  to  favor  the  theory  that 
their  appearance  was  by  dream  or  vision,  and  con- 
fined to  the  mind  of  the  "  many  "  who  saw  them. 
These  last  we  may,  in  accordance  with  Acts  x.  41, 
plausibly  infer  to  have  been  followers  of  Jesus  or  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Whether  the  risen  saints 
were  clothed  with  immortal  bodies  and  ascended 
with  their  Lord  (as  the  commentators  have  been 
commonly  pleased  to  assume),  or  rose  to  die  again: 


have  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  (Herzog,  Recd-Encyk.  v.  670)  The  clause 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  relative  to  "  the  communion  of 
saints  "  is  not  found  in  the  more  ancient  forms  of  that 
Confession. 

b  This  word,  while  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  any 
doctrinal  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
mediate state,  does  appear  to  be  used  in  the  New  Test, 
specifically  of  the  righteous  dead. 

c  'Eju.<^avi^w  would  be  appropriately  used,-  indeed, 
of  a  spectral  appearance  (cf.  Wisd.  of  Sol.  xvii.  4), 
but  may  designate  no  less  appropriately  an  appearance 
in  the  body.     See  John  xiv.  22. 
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whether  they  were  the  only  ones  among  the  de- 
parted whose  condition  was  affected  immediately 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  were  but  specimens  of 
an  effect  experienced  by  all  the  righteous,  or  the 
ante-Christian,  dead"  —  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

But  however  perplexing  our  ignorance  may  be 
respecting  details,  the  substantial  facts  stated  above 
must  be  accepted  by  all  who  accept  the  inspired 
record.  To  discard  that  record  as  an  interpolation, 
as  a  few  critics  have  done,  is  a  procedure  in  direct 
violation  of  all  diplomatic  evidence  in  the  case,  cor- 
roborated as  that  evidence  is  by  one  or  two  internal 
characteristics  (particularly  r^v  ay'iav  ■k6\iv,  cf. 
iv.  5).  Nor  is  there  any  pretext  for  regarding  it  as 
a  mythical  amplification  of  the  fact  that  graves  were 
opened  by  the  earthquake.  Matthew,  to  be  sure, 
is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  the  incident; 
but  Mark  and  Luke  concur  with  him  in  stating 
that  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  here  as  in  other  cases  consider  par- 
ticulars not  manifestly  false,  rather  as  confirmed  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  testimonies  in  refer- 
ence to  a  part  of  the  story,  than  as  discredited  by 
their  silence  respecting  the  remainder  ?  And  why 
should  the  existence  of  apocryphal  appendages* 
bring  suspicion  upon  this  any  more  than  upon 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  narrative  upon  which 
such  excrescences  were  formed  ?  Nor  can  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Strauss  lay  claim  to  plausibility.  He 
conceives  that  the  story  was  fabricated  to  answer  a 
twofold  Messianic  expectation  of  the  times  which 
had  not  been  fulfilled  by  Jesus  during  his  ministry, 
namely,  that  the  Messiah  would  effect  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  and  that,  too,  a  res- 
urrection to  immortal  life.  Yet  the  narrative  is 
made  to  meet  the  first  requirement  only  by  exag- 
gerating improbably  the  numerical  force  of  iroAAc^; 
and  concerning  a  resurrection  to  hnmoi-tal  life  it 
gives,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  no  hint.  Ob- 
viously the  incident  ought  not  to  be  contemplated 
as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  one  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  crowning  event  in  the  history  of  a 
being  whose  entire  earthly  career  was  attended  by 
miracles.  Viewed  thus,  its  blended  strangeness 
and  appropriateness,  its  "  probability  of  improba- 
bility," affords  a  presumption  of  its  truth. 

For  a  list  of  the  treatises  which  the  passage  has 
called  forth,  the  reader  may  see  Hase's  Leben  Jesu, 
1865,  §  119  (5th  ed.).  An  idea  of  the  speculations 
in  which  writers  have  indulged  here  may  be  gath- 
ered from  Calmefs  dissertation,  translated  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  Jan.  1848,  pp.  112-125. 

J.  H.  T. 

SA'LA  {1a\a'  Sale).  Salah,  or  Shelah, 
the  father  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'LAH  (n  jtt?  [a  missile,  weapon ;  also 
tpi'out] :  5aA<£:  Sale).     The  son  of  Arphaxad  and 


o  There  is  no  propriety  in  associating,  as  many 
commentators  do,  this  incident  in  Matt,  witli  the  state- 
ment relative  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  19). 
Although  Peter's  language  is  generally  rendered  in  the 
versions  and  commentaries,  "  who  were  sometime  dis- 
obedient," and  so  Christ's  preaching  represented  as 
having  taken  place  after  his  death,  yet  such  a  trans- 
lation is  given  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  aneiOria-aa-i., 
agreeing  as  it  does  with  a  noun  which  has  the  article 
yet  itself  wanting  it,  is  properly  a  predicative,  not  an 
attributive,  participle.     Says  Donaldson  ( Greek  Gram. 
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father  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14;  Luke  iii.  35). 
The  name  is  significant  of  extension,  the  cognate 
verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out  of  the 
roots  and  branches  of  trees  (Jer.  xvii.  8;  Ez.  xvii. 
6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical  fact  of 
the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
race  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern  Assyria 
towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with  a 
similar  name  in  Nortliern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writers  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi.);  but  we 
can  hardly  assume  its  identity  with  the  Salah  of 
the  Bible.  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  ^54)  and  Von  Bohlen 
{Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  205)  regard  the  name  as  purely 
fictitious,  the  former  explaining  it  as  a  son  or  off- 
spring,  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a  race.  That 
the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it  fictitious, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writers  are 
unwarranted.  [The  proper  form  of  this  name  is 
Shelah,  which  see.  —  A.]  W.  L.  B. 

SAL'AMIS  (SoAajUis  [prob.  fr.  oAs,  sea,  as 
being  near  the  shore] :  Salamis),  a  city  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  mission- 
ary journey,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia. 
Two  reasons  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselves,  namely,  the  fact  that  Cyprus 
(and  probably  Salamis)  was  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  geographical  proximity  of  this 
end  of  the  island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason 
is  indicated  by  a  circumstance  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  xiii.  5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek 
cities  visited  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  syn- 
agogues "  in  the  plural.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
there  were  many  Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in 
harmony  with  what  we  read  elsewhere.  To  say 
nothing  of  possible  mercantile  relations  in  very 
early  times  [Chitti31;  Cypkus],  Jewish  residents 
in  the  island  are  mentioned  during  the  period 
when  the  Seleucidae  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace. 
XV.  23).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian 
copper-mines  were  farmed  to  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and  this  would  proba- 
ably  attract  many  Hebrew  families:  to  which  we 
may  add  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  Philo 
(Legat.  ad  Caium)  at  the  very  time  of  St.  Paul's 
journey.  And  again  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  we  are  informed  of 
dreadful  tumults  here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which  "  the  whole  popu- 
lous city  of  Salamis  became  a  desert"  (Milman's 
Hist,  of  the  Jeios,  iii.  Ill,  112).  We  may  well 
believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis  came  some 
of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who  are  so 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  first 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  (Acts 
xi.  19,  20),  even  before  the  fii-st  missionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  was  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Barnatias; 
and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kinsman  after 


3d  ed.,  p.  532) :  "  The  participle  ivithout  the  article 
can  never  be  rightly  rendered  by  the  relative  sentence 
with  a  definite  antecedent,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
participle  loUh  an  article "  (cf.  The  New  Cratylus,  § 
304  f.).  Green  in  his  iV.  T.  Grammar  {^.  64,  ed.  1862) 
renders  the  passage,  "  He  went  and  preached  to  the 
imprisoned  spirits  on  their  being  once  on  a  time  dis- 
obedient, when,"  etc. 

b  On  this  point  see  Evang.  Nicod.  (2d  Part)  c.  17  f. ; 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T ,  pp.  780  f.,  810  f. ;  Tisch. 
Evang.  Apocr.  p.  301  f. 
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the  misunderstanding  with  St.  Paul  and  the  separa- 
tion (xv.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modern  Famn- 
gousla.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
I'edioeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  fact  a  contin- 
uation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  interior 
toward  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard 
to  Salamis  that  its  harbor  is  siwken  of  by  Greek 
writers  as  very  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  between  this  city  and 
pAiMios,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
visited  on  tlieir  journey.  Salamis  again  has  rather 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  his- 
tory. Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and 
called  it  Constantia  ("  Salamis,  quae  nunc  Con- 
stantia  dicitur,"  Hieronym.  /V<«7e//i.),  and,  while  it 
had  this  name,  Epiphanius  was  one  of  its  bishops. 

Of  the  travellers  who  have  visited  and  described 
Salamis,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pococke 
{Desc.  of  the  Jurist,  ii.  214)  and  Ross  {Jitisen  nack 
Kos,  Ildlikarnassos,  Jihotlos,  unci  Cypern,  pp.  118- 
125).  These  travellers  notice,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Salamis,  a  vill.age  named  St.  Stiujins,  which  is 
doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Sergius  Paulus,  and  a 
large  Byzantine  church  bearing  the  name  of  <S/. 
Bdniithiis,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concerning 
the  discovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
found  in  Cedrenus  (i.  618,  ed.  Bonn).  [Bauna- 
BAs;  Skhgius  Paulus.]  J.  S.  II. 

SALAS'ADAI  [4  syl.]  ([.\lex.]  :2a\a(radai; 
[Vat.  Rom.]  5apa<ro5at;  [Sin.  :S.api(raSai,  MS. 
19]  2ovpt<7o5f ),  a  variation  for  Unnsndui  {^ovpia- 
aSai,  Num.  i.  6)  in  Jud.  viii.  1.   [Zurishaduai.] 

B.  f.  w. 

SALATHIEL  (bs^n^Stp,  [bw\n^tt7:] 
2,a\aOirf\'-  SahUhiel:  "  I  have  ixsked  God  "  "),  son 
of  Jechonias  king  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Zoroba- 
bel,  according  to  Matt.  i.  12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Luke  iii.  27; 
while  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jecho- 
nias, and  makes  Zorobabel  his  nephew.  (Zekub- 
BAiiEL.]  Upon  the  incontrovertible  principle  that 
no  genealogy  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir 
of  a  king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage'  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
naturally  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his  be- 
coming the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne;  we  may 
assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.'*  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
and  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  after  the  childless  Jecho- 
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"  Possibly  with  an  allusion  to  1  Sam.  i.  20,  27,  28. 
See  Broughton's  Our  Lord's  Faryiily. 

b  It  is  woFth  noting  that  Josephus  speaks  of  Zoro- 
babel as  "  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the  posterity  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  {A.  J.  xi.  3,  §  10). 
Had  he  believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  (x.  11,  §  2),  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  say  so.     Comp.  x.  7,  §  1. 

c  "  Of  Jechonias  God  sware  that  he  should  die  leav- 
ing no  child  behind  him  ;  wherefore  it  were  flat  athe- 
ism to  pnite  that  he  naturally  became  lather  to  Sala- 
thiel. Though  St.  Luke  had  never  left  us  SalathieFs 
family  up  to  Nathan,  whole  brother  to  Solomon,  to 
show  that  Salathiel  was  of  another  family,  God's  oath 
should  make  us  believe  that,  without  any  further  rec- 
ord "  (Broughton,  ut  supra). 


nias,''  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the 
failure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of  Salathiel 
in  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces  the 
descent  from  Solomon  and  the  other  from  Nathan, 
is  thus  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  necessary; 
whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiel  being  called  Neri's 
son,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  thought,  because 
he  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably  absurd  on 
the  supposition  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jechonias. 
On  this  last  principle,  you  viiiiht  have  not  two 
but  about  a  million  different  pedigrees  between  Je- 
chonias and  Christ:*'  and  yet  you  have  no  ra- 
tional account,  why  there  should  actually  be  more 
than  one.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  the 
heir  of  Jechoniah.  The  question  whether  he  was 
the  father  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  under 
that  article.^  Besides  the  passages  already  cited, 
Salathiel  occurs  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2;  2 
Ksdr.  V.  16. 

As  regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has, 
as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hel^rew.  The  con- 
tracted form  [Shaltiel]  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who 
uses  it  three  times  out  of  five;  while  in  the  first 
and  last  verse  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  full  form, 
which  is  also  found  in  l*!zr.  iii.  2;  Neh.  xii.  1. 
The  LXX.  everywhere  have  'S.uXadi'fiX,  while  the 
A.  V.  has  (probably  with  an  eye  to  correspondence 
with  Matt,  and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17, 
but  everywhere  else  in  the  O.  T.  Shealtiel. 
[Genkalogy  of  Jesus  Christ;  Jehoiachin.] 

A.  C.  H. 

SAL'CAH/  (nD/P  [wamleiinff,    viigration^ 

Fiirst]  :  'S.fKxo-U  'Axa,  2eAa  [Vat.  EAx"]  '■>  '^'®^- 
A(reAx«'»  E^X«>  SeAxo:  Snlicha,  Selcha).  A 
city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xiii. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  appar- 
ently without  their  having  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  Sul- 
hhnd,  which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kiinawai 
(the  ancient  Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  out- 
post of  the  Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Sulkhad 
is  named  by  both  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi. 
8,  "Selcath;"  Abulfefla,  in  Schultens'  Index 
geofjr.  "Sarchad").  It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt 
{Syi-ia,  Nov.  22,  1810),  Seetzen  and  others,  and 
more  recently  by  Porter,  who  describes  it  at  some 


d  See  a  curious  calculation  in  Blackstone's  Com- 
7nent.  ii.  203,  that  in  the  20th  degree  of  ancestry  every 
man  has  above  a  million  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  40th 
upwards  of  a  million  millions. 

I  e  The  theory  of  two  Salathiels,  of  whom  each  had 
I  a  son  called  Zerubbabel,  though  adopted  by  Hottinger 
and  J.  G.  Vossius,  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  ex- 
cept as  a  curiosity. 

/  One  of  the  few  instances  of  our  translators  hay- 
ing represented  the  Hebrew  Caph  by  e.  Their  com- 
mon practice  is  to  use  ch  for  it  —  as  indeed  they  have 
done  on  one  occurrence  of  this  very  name.  [Salchah  ; 
and  compare  Caleb  ;  Caphtob  ;  Carmel  ;  Cozbi  ; 
CusH,  etc.] 
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length  (Five  Years,  ii.  176-116).  Its  identifica- 
tion with  Salcah  appears  to  be  due  to  Gesenius 
(Burckhardt's  Reistn,  p.  507). 

Immediately  below  Sulkhad  commences  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  from  here  to 
Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consid- 
erable size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  place 
(Porter,  pp.  178,  179).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  liears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
A.  I).  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  namely,  A.  D. 
196  (Septimius  Severus),  is  found  on  a  grave-stone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  crater,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  present  condition  of 
this  city  in  his  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  76  f. 
Though  long  deserted,  "five  hundred  of  its  houses 
are  still  standing,  and  from  300  to  400  families 
might  settle  in  it  at  any  moment  without  laying  a 
stone,  or  exi^ending  an  hour's  labor  on  repairs. 
The  circumference  of  the  town  and  castle  together 
is  about  three  miles.  The  open  doors,  the  empty 
houses,  the  rank  grass  and  weeds,  the  long,  strag- 
gling brambles  in  the  doorways  and  windows, 
formed  a  strange,  impressive  picture  which  can 
never  leave  my  memory.  Street  after  street  we 
tra\ersed,  the  tread  of  our  horses  awakening  mourn- 
ful echoes  and  startling  the  foxes  from  their  dens 
in  the  palaces  of  Salcah.  The  castle  rises  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  the  southern  point  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Bashan.  The  view  from  the  top  em- 
braces the  plain  of  Bashan  stretching  out  on  the 
west  to  Hermon;  the  plain  of  Moab  on  the  south, 
to  the  horizon ;  and  the  plain  of  Arabia  on  the 
east  beyond  the, range  of  vision.  .  .  .  From  this 
one  spot  I  saw  upwards  of  30  towns,  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  could  see  with  my  telescope,  habitable 
like  Salcah,  but  entirely  deserted."  See  the 
prophet's  remarkable  prediction  of  this  desolation, 
Jer.  xlviii.  15-29.  H. 

SAL'CHAH  (n^bO:  'EAxa:  Selcha).  The 
form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately  given   Salcah,  appears  in   Deut.  iii.   10 

only.  The  Tar  gum  Psevdojon.  gives  it  S"^p"117D, 
t.  c.  Selucia;  though  which  Seleucia  they  can  have 
supposed  was  here  intended  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. G. 

SA'LEM  (Obir,  i.  e.  Shalem  [whole, perfect]  : 
"SaK-fjiuL'  Salem).  1.  The  place  of  which  Mel- 
chizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2). 
No  satisfactory  identification  of  it  is  perhaps  possi- 
ble. The  indications  of  the  narrative  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  any  clew  to  its  position.  It  is  not 
safe  even  to  infer,  as  some  have  done,«  that  it  lay 
between  Damascus  and  Sodom;  for  though  it  is 
said  that  the  king  of  Sodom  —  who  had  probably 
regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  As- 
syrians —  went  out  to  meet  (HSHp  7) ''  Abram, 
yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  this  was  after 
Abram  had  returned  (^iL^'W  "^"^nS)  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings.     Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
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that  there  is  any  connection  of  time  or  place 
tween  Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodom 
ajid  the  appearance  of  Melchizedek.  Nor,  sup- 
posing this  last  doubt  to  be  dispelled,  is  any  clew 
afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh, 
since  the  situation  even  of  that  is  more  than  un- 
certain. 

Ur.  Wolff — no  mean  authority  on  oriental 
questions  —  in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work, 
implies  that  Salem  was  —  what  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be  —  a 
title,  not  the  name  of  a  place.  "  Melchizedek  of 
old  .  .  .  had  a  royal  title ;  he  was  '  King  of 
Righteousness,'  in  Hebrew  Melchi-zedek.  And  he 
was  also  '  King  of  Peace,'  Melek-Salem.  And 
when  Abraham  came  to  his  tent  he  came  forth 
with  bread  and  wine,  and  was  called  '  the  Priest  of 
the  Highest,'  and  Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of 
his  spoil.  And  just  so  Wolff's  friend  in  the  desert 
of  Meru  in  the  kingdom  of  Khiva  .  .  .  whose 
name  is  Abd-er-Rahman,  which  means  '  Slave  of 
the  merciful  God  '  .  .  .  has  also  a  royal  title.  He 
is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  '  King  of  Righteousness ' 
—  the  same  as  Melchizedek  in  Hebrew.  And  when 
he  makes  peace  between  kings  he  bears  the  title, 
Shahe  Soolkh,  '  King  of  Peace  '  —  in  Hebrew  Me- 
lek-Salem.^'' 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  opinions  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who  —  from  Onkelos  ( Tar- 
(jum)  and  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  10;  Ant.  i.  10,  §  2, 
vii.  3,  §  2)  to  Kalisch  (Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  360)  — 
with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on 
the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
2,  the  Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from 
some  exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  ar- 
chaic name  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use. 
This  is  quite  feasible;  but  it  is  no  argument  for 
the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem  of  Mel- 
chizedek. See  this  well  put  by  Reland  (Pal.  p. 
833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  pentury  held  the 
same  belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Jerome  ("  nostri  omnes,"  £p.  ad  Evan- 
gelum,  §  7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states  (Fp.  ad  Evang.  §  7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  observed) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 
still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  (Onom.  "  Salem  ")  he 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
(2aA€j/i)  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  That  a  Salem 
existed  where  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  below  Beisdn  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  ^non. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jeru- 
salem was  so.  The  ruins  were  probably  as  much 
the  ruins  of  Melchizedek's  palace  as  the  remains  at 
Ramet  eUKhaUl,  three  miles  north  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  "  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  decision 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homewai-d 
route.     He  probably  brought  back  his  party  by 
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a  For  instance,  Bochart,  Pfudeg,  ii.  4  ;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
I.  410. 


b  The  force  of  this  word  is  occurrere  in  obviam  (Q«- 
seniufl,  T/ies.  p.  1233  b). 
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the  road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  then 
turuiug  to  the  right  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Manu-e;  but  whether 
he  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yak-ub 
above  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  at  the  Jis?'  Me- 
jamia  below  it,  he  vyould  equally  pass  by  both  Scy- 
thopolis  and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least 
eighty  miles  from  the  probable  position  of  Sodom) 
makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom 
can  liave  advanced  so  far  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its 
weight  to  the  statement  that  the  meeting  took 
place  after  Abram  had  returned,  —  not  during  his 
return,  —  and  is  thus  so  far  in  favor  of  Salem  being 
Jerusalem. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  (Gcschichle,  i.  410,  note) 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any 
authority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  former  or  re- 
cent times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer 
known  only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Prwparatiu  Evantjelica  of  Eusebius  (ix.  17),  dif- 
fers in  some  important  points  from  the  Biblical 
account.  According  to  this  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin,  which 
is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean  '•  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Most  «  High."  Argarizin  *  is  of 
course  liar  Genzzim,  Mount  Gerizira.  The 
source  of  the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Sa- 
maritan, since  the  encounter  of  Abram  and  Mel- 
chizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to  which  the  Samari- 
tans lay  claim  for  Mount  Gerizim.  But  it  may 
also  proceed  from  the  identification  of  Salem  with 
Shechem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim  would 
easily  be  confounded  with  the  mountain  itself. 
[See  SiiALEM.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Judith  iv.  4,  among 
the  places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofernes.  "  The  valley 
of  Salem,"  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (rbp  avKuva 
^a\r]ij.),  is  possibly,  as  Keland  has  ingeniously 
suggested  {Pal.  "Salem,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of 
ets  avKS)va  eis  2aArj;u  —  "  into  the  plain  to  Sa- 
lem." if  Av.\dl)u  is  here,  accordmg  to  frequent 
usage,  the  Jordan  <^  Valley,  then  the  Salem  referred 
to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and 
already  noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be 
with  equal  probability  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Mukhna  which  stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  hills  on  which  Saliui  stands 
on  the  other,  which  is  said  to  be  still  called  the 
"plain  of  Salim"''  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  340  a), 
and  through  which  runs  the  central  north  road  of 
the  country.     Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it 
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a  Professor  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  this  (S.  Sf  P.  p.  249).  See  Eupolemi 
Fragmenta,  auctore  G.  A.  Kuhlmey  (Berlin,  1840)  ; 
one  of  those  excellent  monographs  which  we  owe  to 
the  German  academical  custom  of  demanding  a  trea- 
tise at  each  step  in  honors. 

b  Pliny  uses  nearly  the  same  form  —  Argaris  ( H. 
N.  V.  14). 

c  Av\a}v  is  commonly  employed  in  Palestine  topog- 
raphy for  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  Onomasticon,  "  Anion  ").  But  in  the 
Book  of  Judith  it  is  used  with  much  less  precision  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  valley  or  plain. 

d  The  writer  could  not  succeed  (in  1861)  in  eliciting 


refers  to  another  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  to 
the  plain  which  runs  up  between  those  two  places, 
as  ftir  as  Jenin,  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  And  the 
other  places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which  guarded 
the  main  approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the 
chief  of  which  was  by  Jezreel  and  En-gannim),  not 
towns  in  the  interior  itself,  like  Shechem  or  the 
Salem  near  it. 

2.  (D./-t^  :  4v  ilp-hvri'  in  pace^),  Ps.  \xx\i.  2. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  aa  a 
mere  abbreviatioji  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the 
poetry,  and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  (snlem) 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of 
God,  or  whether,  after  a  well-known  habit  of  poets/ 
it  is  an  antique  name  preferred  to  the  more  modem 
and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 
The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  connnen- 
tators,  l)Ut  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  after- 
wards became  Jerusalem.  This  is  to  beg  the 
question.  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Geiger's 
Urschrift^  etc.,  pp.  74-7U. 

The  antithesis  in  verse  1  between  "  Judali "  and 
"  Israel  "  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
place  in  the  northern  kingdom  is  being  contrasted 
with  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  the  south.  And  if 
there  were  in  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Salem  with  Shechem  (noticed  above),  the 
passivge  might  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  con- 
tinued relation  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
But  there  are  no  materials  even  for  a  conjecture 
on  the  point.  Zion  the  sanctuary,  however,  being 
named  in  the  one  member  of  the  vefse,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  Salem,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote 
the  secular  part  of  the  city  —  a  distinction  which 
has  been  already  noticed  [vol.  ii.  p.  1321]  as  fre- 
quently occurring  and  implied  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophecies.  G. 

*  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  "  In  Judah  is 
God  known,  his  name  is  great  in  Israel,"  we  recog- 
nize not  "  antithesis  "  but  the  synonymous  paralleU 
ism  of  Hebrew  poetry  —  each  term  being  generic 
and  designating  the  whole  nation,  as  in  Ps.  cxiv. 
2  — "  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his 
dominion"  —  where  the  words  will  bear  no  other 
construction.  In  the  next  verse  —  "  In  Salem  also 
is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dweUing-jilace  in  Zion"  — 
we  understand  the  names  as  also  cognate,  not  "  con- 
trasted," each  indicating  the  Holy  City  as  the 
special  seat  of  divine  worship.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  in  the  sacred  writings,  referred  to  above, 
any  clear  distinction  between  the  secular  Jerusalem 


this  name  for  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  name,  given 
in  answer  to  repeated  questions,  for  the  eastern  branch 
or  leg  of  the  Mukhna  was  always  WafJy  Sajtia. 

e  The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  and  of 
the  "  Gallican  Psalter."  But  in  the  Liber  Psalmorum 
juxta  Hebrai cam  vert tatem,  in  the  Divina  Bibliotheca 
included  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works, 
the  reading  is  Salem. 

f  The  Arab  poets  are  said  to  use  the  same  abbre- 
viation (Ge.«enius,  Thes.  p.  1422  b).  The  preference 
of  an  archaic  to  a  modern  name  will  surprise  no 
student  of  poetry.  Few  things  are  of  more  constant 
occurrence. 
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and  the  sacred  Zioii,  but  find  the  phrases  used  in- 
terchangeably, each  sometimes  with  a  secular  refer- 
ence, and  each  sometimes  in  a  spiritual  relation. 

S.  VV. 

SA'LIM  (2aAc^/x;  Alex.  SaWfifj.:  Salim). 
A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situa- 
tion of  JEnon,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last  bap- 
tisms —  Salim  being  the  well-known  town  or  spot, 
and  ^non  a  place  of  fountains,  or  other  water, 
near  it.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  narrative 
itself  fixing  the  situation  of  Salim,  and  the  only 
direct  testimony  we  jx)ssess  is  that  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  who  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  (Ononi. 
"^non")  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Koman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis. 
Jerome  adds  (under  "Salem")  that  its  name  was 
then  Salumias.  Elsewhere  (Ep.  ad  Evangelum, 
§§  7,  8)  he  states  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently  made 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  loc.)  pro- 
pose Shilhim  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far 
in  the  south  of  Judsea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle 
of  associations  of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others 
identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but 
this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name 

in  Hebrew  contains  17,  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in   St.   John    should    be  2€7aA.e//t  or 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  village  of 
Salim,  three  miles  E.  of  Nnblus  {Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
333),  but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St. 
John's  ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samari- 
tans; and  although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  village  contains  "  two  sources  of  living 
water"  {ibid.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive. A  writer  in  the  Colonhd  Cli.  Cliron.,  No. 
cxxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim  ''named  Ain-un,  with  a  copious  stream  of 
water."  The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank 
in  the  maps.  Yanun  lies  about  li  hour  S.  E. 
of  Salim,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  place  in- 
tended; and  in  the  description  of  Van  de  Velde, 
who  visited  it  (ii.  303),  no  stream  or  spring  is 
mentioned. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  etc.,  p.  564)  is  filled  with 
an  "assured  conviction  "  that  Salim  is  to  be  found 
in  \V(uly  Seleim,  and  Ji^non  in  the  copious  springs 
of  Ain  Farak  {ibid.  p.  559),  among  the  deep  and 
intricate  ravines  some  five  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted  —  has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  name  of  Salim.  has  been  lately  discov- 
ered by  Mr,  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  4'  Pal.  ii.  345, 
346)  in  a  position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  of  Eusebius,  namely,  six  English  miles  south 
of  Beisan,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On 
the  northern  base  of  Tell  Redcjhah  is  a  site  of 
ruins,  and  near  it  a  Mussulman  tomb,  which  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sheykh  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
345).  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  333)  complains  that  the 
name  is  attached  only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuary, 
and  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be 
found  on  the  spot;  but  with  regard  to  the  first 
objection,  even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispute  that 
the  name  is  there,  and  that  the  locality  is  in  the 
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closest  agreement  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius. 
As  to  the  second  it  is  only  necessary  to  pouit  to 
Kefr-Saba,  where  a  town  (Antipatris),  which  so 
late  as  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  of  great  size  and  extensively  fortified,  has 
absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of  St.  John 
has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability  that 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol.  ii.  p.  1457.] 
Salim  fulfills  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the 
name  of  ^non  (springs),  and  the  direct  statement 
of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abundance 
of  water.  "  The  brook  of  Wady  CImsneh  runs 
close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out  beside 
the  Wely,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in  all  directions. 
.  .  .  .  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it 
so  truly  be  said,  'Here  is  much  water'  "  {Syr.  ^ 
Pal.  ii.  346).     [Ji:xox,  Amer.  ed.] 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Reland  {Palwsiina, 
p.  978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon 
Zelotes.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  posi- 
tion was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to  Judaea.  G. 

SAL'LAI  [2  syl.]  C^bp,  in  pause  "^bp  [perh. 
basket-maker,  Ges.] :  'S,r}\i;  [Vat.  FA.,  though 
not  properly  separated  from  preceding  word,]  Alex. 
SrjAet:  Sellai).  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  his  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  alter  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  (2oAot:   [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.^  2oA- 
Aai'.] )     The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.^^ 
xii.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sai>lu.  ^m 

SAL'LU    (-Ivp    [iceighed]:    -^aXdu,   St?^^™ 
Alex.  2aAa»    in  1  Chr.:    Salo,  Sellum).     1,  The 
son  of  MeshuUam,  a  Benjamite  M'ho  returned  and 
settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the^  Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix. 
7;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  [also  in  Rom.,  Alex., 
FA.l;  FA.3]  2aAouot;  [Comp.  SaAoi;:]  Sellum.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called  also 
Sallai. 

SALLU'MUS  (2oAoC;uos;  [Vat.  Aid.]  Alex. 
2oAAoi}/Aos:  Salumus).  Shallum  (1  PIsdr.  ix. 
25;  comp.  Ezr.  x,  24). 

SAL'MA,  or  S AL'MON  (H^btt?,  «p^t2?, 

or  "j'lttbji?  [clothed,  a  garment,  Ges.]  :  [in  Ruth] 
2aA/iwj/  [Vat.  ^aXixap] ;  [in  1  Chr.  ii.  11,]  Alex. 
"ZaKfidv,  but  'ZaKuiixuv  both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. 
[rather  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  in  N.  T.,  SaA/tcoj/] : 
Salmon  [in  Ruth  and  N.  T.,  Salma  in  1  Chr.]). 
Son  of  Nahshon,  the  prince  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth. 
Salmon's  age  is  distinctly  marked  by  that  of  his 
father  Nahshon,  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  64,  that  he  was  of  the  sons  of 
Caleb,  and  the  father,  or  head  man  of  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah,  a  town  which  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  territory  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Eph- 
ratah;  Bethlehem.]  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jeri- 
cho to  be  his  wife,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the 
Christ.  [Rahab.]  From  the  circumstance  of  Sal- 
mon having  lived  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  as  well  as  from  his  being  the  first  pro- 
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prietor  of  Bethlehem,  where  his  family  continued  so 
many  centuries,  perhaps  till  the  reign  of  Domitian 
(Euseb.  Kecks.  Hist.  ii.  20),  he  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  David.  Besides  Beth- 
lehem, the  Netophathites,  the  house  of  Joab,  the 
Zorites,  and  several  other  families,  looked  to  Sal- 
mon as  their  head  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55). 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perplexity:  one,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name,  the  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  variation  in  proper 
names  (whether  caused  by  the  fluctuations  of  copy- 
ists, or  whether  they  existed  in  practice,  and  were 
favored  by  the  significance  of  the  names),  is  so 
extremely  common,  that  such  slight  diflferences  as 
those  in  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  different  forms 
of  the  name  Shimea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sara, 
xvi.  9:  2  Sam.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  ii.  13:  or  of  Simon 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.  4,  &c. ;  Acts  xv.  14.  See  other 
examples  in  Hervey's  (ieneal.  of  our  Lord,  cc.  vi. 
and  X.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Sahna  to  Salmon  takes  place  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  namely,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion 
of  two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in 
some  degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kennicott  {Dissert,  i.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  re- 
futing.«  As  regards  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
his  connection  with  Bethlehem  identifies  him  with 
the  son  of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final 

n  into  M  belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  written  also 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole 
reason  for  endeavoring  to  make  two  persons  out  of 
Salma  and  Salmon,  is  the  wish  to  lengthen  the 
line  between  Salma  and  David,  in  order  to  meet  the 
false  chronology  of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma's  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  64  is  a  ditterent  person  from  the  Salma  of  1 
Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  and 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topographical  genealogies  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  ii.  11,  51, 
54;  Matt.  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32.  The  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  are  discussed  in  the  Geneal. 
of  our  Lord,  cc.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chran. 
Antiq.  i.  171;  Hales,  Analysis,  iii.  44;  Burring- 
ton,  Geneal.  i.  189 ;  Dr.  Mill,  P^/if/ic.  of  our  Lord's 
Geneal.  p.  123,  &c.      ,  A.  C.  H. 

S ALMANACS AR  {Salmannsar).  Shalman- 
ESEK,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  40). 

SAL'MON  (I'l^b^  [shady,  Ges.;  perh.  ter- 
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a  Eusebius  {Chron.  Canon,  lib.  i.  22)  has  no  mis- 
giving as  to  tlie  identity  of  Salma. 

6  See  a  work  by  Reuss,  Der  acht  und  sechzigste  Psalm, 
ein  Denkmal  exegelischer  Noth  und  Kunst.  zu  Eliren 
unser  ganzen  Zunft,  Jena,  1851.  Independently  of  its 
many  obscure  allusions,  tiie  68th  Psalm  contains  thir- 
teen ttTTfli^  Xey6/u.eva,  including  Il^tTri.  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  word  is  scarcely,  as  Gesenius  sug- 
gests, analogous  to  ]"^2lbrT,   C"^"TSn,   Hiphils   of 


race-like,  Furst] :  ^eA/iw;  [Vat.  Alex.  Ep^wj/:] 
Salmon,  Judg.  ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near 
Shechem,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers 
cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  the 
tower  of  Shechem  on  fire.  Its  exact  position  is 
not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  diflBcult  of  all  the 
Psalms'*  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lessly lost.  Commentators  differ  from  each  other; 
and  Fiirst,  within  17G  pages  of  his  Ilandworter- 

buch,  differs  from  himself  (see  Sbtt?  and  ]"lttb^). 
Indeed,  of  six  distinguished  modern  commentators 
—  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  De- 
litzsch,  and  Hupfeld  —  no  two  give  distinctly  the 
same  meaning;  and  Mr.  Keble,  in  his  admirable 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  gives  a  translation  which, 
though  poetical,  as  was  to  be  expected,  differs  from 
any  one  of  those  suggested  by  these  six  scholars. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  passage.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever,   that    the   literal   translation    of   the    words 

I'l^  Y^5  ^!?tf"* ^  is  "  Thou  makest  it  snow,"  or 
"  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use  the  word  either  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future  tense.  As  notwithstand- 
ing ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no  satisfactory 
meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  a  translation  of  doubt- 
ful validity,  "  Thou  makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or 
"  It  is  white  as  snow"  —  words  to  which  various 
metaphorical  meanings  have  l)een  attributed.  The 
allusion  which,  through  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  is 
most  generally  recei\ed,  is  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  ground  being  snow-wljite  with  bones  after  a 
defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings;  and  this  may  be 
accepted  by  those  who  wjU  admit  the  scarcely  per- 
missible meaning,  "  white  as  snow,"  and  who  can- 
not rest  satisfied  without  attaching  some  definite 
signification  to  the  p;xssage.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure  is  a  very  harsh 
one ;  and  that  it  is  not  really  justified  by  passages 
quoted  in  illustration  of  it  from  Latin  classical 
writers,  such  as,  "  can)pique  ingentes  ossibus  aJ- 
bent"  (Virg.  ^£'«.  xii.  36),  and  "  humanis  ossibus 
albet  humus  "  (Ovid,  Fast.  i.  558),  for  in  these 
cases  the  word  "  bones  "  is  actually  used  in  the 
text,  and  is  not  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagina- 
tion. Granted,  however,  that  an  allusion  is  made 
to  bones  of  the  slain,  there  is  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  Salmon  was  mentioned  sim- 
ply because  it  had  been  the  battle-ground  in  some 
great  defeat  of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  or  whether 
it  is  only  introduced  as  an  image  of  snowy  white- 
ness. And  of  these  two  explanations,  the  first 
would  be  on  the  whole  most  probable;  for  Salmon 
cannot  have  been  a  very  high  mountain,  as  the 
highest  mountains  near  Shechem  are  P2bal  and 
Gerizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the  highest  of  the 
two,  is  only  1,028  feet  higher  than  the  city  (see 


color ;  for  these  words  have  a  signification  of  color  in 
Kal.  The  really  analogous  word  is  H^tOpn,  "  he 
makes  it  rain,"  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
"ItOD,  "rain,"  which    ;i'^btt?n    bears  to    IlbC?, 

"  snow."  Owing,  probably,  to  Hebrew  religious  con- 
ceptions of  natural  phenomena,  no  instance  occurs  of 

""i^tiprr  used  as  a  neuter  in  the  sense  of  "  it  rains  ;  " 
though  this  would  be  grammatically  admissible. 
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Ehal,  vol.  i.  p.  640 ;  and  Kobinson's  Gesenius,  p. 
895  a).  If  the  poet  had  desired  to  use  the  image 
of  a  snowy  mountain,  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  select  Hernion,  which  is  visible  from  the 
eastern  brow  of  Gerizim,  is  about  10,000  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it  is  not 
meant  that  this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be 
conclusive;  for  there  may  have  been  particular  asso- 
ciations in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  unknown  to  us, 
which  led  him  to  prefer  Salmon. 

In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Sal- 
mon, some  suppose  that  Salmon,  i.  e.  Tsalmon,  is 
not  a  proper  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  sig- 
nifies "darkness;"  and  this  interpretation,  sup- 
ported by  the  Targum,  though  opposed  to  the 
Septuagint,  has  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  and  in 
the  first  statement  in  his  Lexicon  is  admitted  by 
Fiirst.  Shice  iselem  signifies  "shade,"  this  is  a 
bare  etymological  possibility.  But  no  such  word 
as  tsalmon  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage; while  there  are  several  other  words  for 
darkness,  in  different  degrees  of  meaning,  such  as 
the  ordinary  word  choshek,  ophel,  aphelah,  and 
^araphel. 

Unless  the  passage  is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  admit 
that  theie  was  some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's 
mind,  the  key  to  which  is  now  lost;  and  this  ought 
not  to  surprise  any  scholar  who  reflects  how  many 
allusions  there  are  in  Greek  poets  —  in  Pindar,  for 
example,  and  in  Aristophanes  —  which  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the 
notes  of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is 
nothing  exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  literature; 
and  in  the  absence  of  some  such  assistance,  it  is 
unavoidable  that  there  should  be  several  passages 
in  the  0.  T.  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant.  E.  T. 

SAL'MON  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  20, 
21;  Matt.  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32).     [Salma.] 

SALMO'NB  {-ZaXudivr-  Salmme).  The 
East  point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promon- 
tory is  mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  as 
to  afford  a  curious  illustration  both  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients  and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of 
St.  Luke's  narrative.  We  gather  from  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  N.  W.  {ivavTlovs,  ver.  4;  /8po8u- 
TrAooCi/Tey,  ver.  7).  [See  Myra.]  We  are  then 
told  that  the  ship,  on  making  Cnidus,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  wind,  hold  on  her  course,  which 
was  past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  W.  by  S. 
She  did,  however,  just  fetch  Cape  Salmone,  which 
bears  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus.  Now  we  may 
.  take  it  for  granted  that  she  could  have  made  good 
a  course  of  less  than  seven  points  from  the  wind 
[Ship]  :  and,  starting  from  this  assumption,  we 
are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind 
must  have  been  between  N.  N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W. 
Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  "unde- 
signed coincidence"  is  elicited  by  a  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  narrative.  This  ingenious  argument  is 
due  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  ( Voy.  and  Ship- 
v)i'eclc  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  73,  74,  2d  ed.),  and  from 
him  it  is  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life 
and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  393,  2d  ed.).  To  these 
books  we  must  refer  for  fuller  details.     We  may 


*  According  to  one  account  she  was  the  daughter 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage   (Epiphan.    Hcer. 
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just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the  advantages  of 
a  weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  favoring  cur- 
rent, before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  running 
down  to  (^ape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  similar 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  far  as  Fair 
Havens,  near  Lasjsa.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  northeast  point  of  Crete  is  the  present 
Cape  Sidero,  and  has  generally  been  supposed  (as 
above)  to  be  Luke's  Salmone.  Captain  Spratt, 
R.  N.,  dissents  from  this  opinion  (Travels  and  Re- 
searches  in  Crete,  Lond.  1865).  He  admits  that 
the  ancient  writers,  generally  at  least,  applied  the 
name  to  that  Cape,  but  thinks  that  Luke  refers  to 
the  promontory — jutting  out  toward  the  east 
some  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Sidero,  and  called 
Plakn.  His  reasons  for  this  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  Luke  are,  first,  "  that  Cape  Sidero  is,  in 
truth,  not  the  headland  or  point  his  ship  would 
keep  nearest  to  in  coming  from  Cnidus;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  this  promontory  south  of  Grandes  Bay, 
called  Plaka  by  the  natives,  is  indeed  now  by  some 
Levantine  navigators  called  Cape  Salmone,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Cape  Sidero."  Purdy  {New 
Sailing  Directions,  etc.,  p.  69,  Lond.  1834)  writes 
the  name  Salomon,  but  must  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  same  place.  H. 

SAXOM  {•^.aXdiix:  Salom).  The  Greek  form 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Shallum.]  2.  {Saloiims)  of  Salii  the  father  of 
Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).     [Salu.J 

SALO'ME  {:S.aX(lofxv  [Heb.  peacefd]:  Sa- 
lome). 1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  from 
comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  is 
further  the  opinion  of  many  modern  critics  that  she 
was  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  ad- 
mit, however,  of  another  and  hitherto  generally 
received  explanation,  according  to  which  they  refer 
to  the  "Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  "  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned.  In  behalf  of  the  former 
view,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  two  sisters  having  the  sanie 
name  —  that  it  harmonizes  John's  narrative  with 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  —  that  this  circuitous 
manner  of  describintr  his  own  mother  is  in  char- 
acter with  St.  John's  manner  of  describing  him- 
self—  that  the  absence  of  any  connecting  link 
between  the  second  and  third  designations  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  four  are 
arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets  —  and,  lastly, 
that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the  JEthiopic 
versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  third  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
assuming  a  double  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
father  —  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonize 
John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are  noticed  dif- 
fer materially  —  that  the  language  addressed  to 
John,  "Behold  thy  mother!"  favors  the  idea  of 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  nat- 
ural mother  —  and  that  the  varying  traditions"" 
current  in  the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents, 
worthless  as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a 
negative  testimony  against  the  idea  of  her  being 
related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we 
can  hardly  regard  the  point  as  settled,  though  the 


Ixxviii.  8) :  according  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
(Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  3). 
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weight  of  modem  criticism  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  former  view  (see  Wieseler,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840, 
p.  648).  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome  are 
that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of  her  two 
sons  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt.  XX.  20),  that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his 
sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  4). 
She  is  the  "  daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt, 
xiv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as 
procuring  at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.  She  married  in  the  first  place 
Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal 
uncle,  and  secondly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chal- 
cis.  W.  L.  B. 

SALT  (nb^:   'dKs'-  snl).     Indispensable   as 

salt  is  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  so  to  the 
Hebrews,  being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing 
condiment  in  the  food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and 
beast  (Is.  xxx.  24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valua- 
ble antidote  to  the  eflfects  of  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate on  animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into 
their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
various  ofterings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii. 
13).  They  possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready 
supply  of  it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Here  may  have  been  situated  the  Valley  of 
Salt  (2  Sam.  viii.  13),  in  proximity  to  the  moun- 
tain of  fossil  salt  which  Robinson  {Researches,  ii. 
108)  describes  as  five  miles  in  length,  and  as  the 
chief  source  of  the  salt  in  the  sea  itself.  Here 
were  the  saltpits  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  probably  formed  m 
the  marshes  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  which 
are  completely  coated  with  salt,  deposited  period- 
ically by  the  rising  of  the  waters;  and  here  also 
were  the  successive  pillars  of  salt  which  tradition 
has  from  time  to  time  identified  with  Lot's  wife 
(Wisd.  X.  7;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  4).  [Sea,  the 
Salt.]  Salt  might  also  .be  procured  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoe- 
nicians would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  neces- 
sary for  salting  fish  (Xeh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished 
between  rock-salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by 
evaporation,  as  the  Talmudists  particularize  one 
species  (probably  the  latter)  as  the  "salt  of 
Sodom  "  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  718).  The  notion 
that  this  expression  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  saltpits  formed  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9),  and  Antiochus  conferred 
a  valuable  boon  on  Jerusalem  by  presenting  the 
city  with  375  bushels  of  salt  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice {Ant.  xii.  3,  §  3).  In  addition  to  the  uses  of 
salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts  were  ap- 
plied as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13;  Luke  xiv. 
35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held 
to  produce  sterility,  as  exemplified  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  Zeph.  ii.  9): 
hence  a  "  salt "  land  was  synonymous  with  barren- 
ness (Job  xxxix.  6,  see  margin ;  Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  conip. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2,  a\fivpa>Sr}s  Ka\  &yovos); 
and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with 
salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  ix. 
45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  {fioapavQfj,  Matt.  v.  13) 
176 
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and  become  saltless  {&vaXov^  Mark  ix.  oO).  The 
same  fact  is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  PUny, 
snl  iners  (xxxi.  39),  sal  tnbescere  (xxxi.  44);  and 
Maundrell  {Early  Travels,  p.  512,  Bohn)  asserts 
that  he  found  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this 
condition.  The  associations  connected  with  salt 
in  eastern  countries  are  important.  As  one  of 
the  most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized 
hospitality;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity, 
and  purity.  Hence  the  expression,  »'  covenant  of 
salt"  (Lev.  iL  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
friends;  and  again  the  expression,  "salted  with 
the  salt  of  the  palace"  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  neces- 
sarily meaning  that  they  had  "  maintenance  from 
the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they 
were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the 
king.  So  in  the  present  day,  "  to  eat  bread  and 
salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of 
mutual  amity  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  232);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is 
nemekharam,  "faithless  to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  790).  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  keep  this 
idea  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
that  the  use  of  salt  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites 
in  their  offerings  to  God ;  for  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted  mainly  of  flour,  and 
therefore  was  not  liable  to  corruption.  The  ex- 
tension of  its  use  to  burnt  sacrifices  was  a  later 
addition  (Ez.  xliii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  9,  §  1), 
in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injunction  at  the  close 
of  Lev.  ii.  13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accom- 
panied their  sacrifices  with  salted  barley-meal,  the 
Greeks  with  their  ovKoxinai  (Hom.  11.  i,  449), 
the  Romans  with  their  mala  salsa  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 
200)  or  their  salsce  fruges  (Virg.  ^n.  ii.  133). 
It  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  these 
cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment;  but  the 
strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to  — 
no  sacrifice  being  offered  without  salt  (Plin.  xxxi. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  35, 
where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered  together  "  is 
by  some  understood  as  "salted")  —  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  at- 
tached to  its  use.  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrifi- 
cial use  of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49,  50,  though  some 
of  the  other  associations  may  also  be  implied. 
The  purifying  property  of  salt,  as  opposed  to  cor- 
ruption, led  to  its  selection  as  the  outward  sign  in 
Elisha's  miracle  (2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  also 
developed  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  v.  13;  Col.  iv.  6). 
The  custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt  (Ez.  xvi. 
4)  originated  in  sanitary  considerations,  but  re- 
ceived also  a  symbolical  meaning.         W.  L.  B. 

SALT,  CITY  OF  (nb^n-n"^37 :  at  irSKeis 

^aScov;  Alex,  ai  ttoAjs  a\av:  civitas  salts).  The 
fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  fey  in  the 
"wilderness"  (Josh.  xv.  62).  Its  proximity  to 
En-gedi,  and  the  name  itself  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  situated  close  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Salt  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibli  Res. 
ii.  109)  expresses  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere 
near  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which 
he  would  identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt.  This, 
though  possibly  supported  by  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  LXX.,  "  the  cities  of  Sodom,."  is  at  present 
a  mere  conjecture,  since  no  trace  of  the  name  or  the 
city  has  yet  been  discovered  in  that  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde-  {Syr.  f  Fill.  ii. 
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99;  Afemoir,  p.  Ill,  and  3fap)  mentions  a  Nah' 
Maleh  which  he  passed  in  his  route  from  Wady 
er-Rmail  to  Sebbeh,  the  name  of  which  (though  the 
orthography  is  not  certain)  may  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  trace  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four 
ravines  which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  eUBedun. 
Another  of  the  four,  W.  Wmreh  {Syi\  (f  P.  ii.  99; 
Memoir,  p.  Ill,  Map),  recalls  the  name  of  Gomor- 
rah, to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  very  similar.  G. 
*  SALT  SEA.  [Sea,  the  Salt.] 
SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (nbp  S**?,  but 
twice  with  the  article,  H  vTSH  2 :  Te^eXc/x, 
Te/xeXcS,  Koi\ds,  and  <pdpay^,  twv  aKuV,  Alex. 
r-nfiaAa,  rai/xeKa'  Vallis  Salinarum).  A  certain 
valley,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  a  "ravine,"  — the 
Hebrew  word  6'e  appearing  to  bear  that  significa- 
tion, —  in  which  occurred  two  memorable  victories 
of  the  Israelite  arms. 

1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  It  appears  to  have  im- 
mediately followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and  was 
itself  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  Edomite  war 
of  extermination. «  The  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Salt  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  but  David  and  Joab  were  both 
present  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab  was  left 
behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
of  the  conquered  country  (1  K.  xi.  15,  16 ;  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle is  uncertain:  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and 
Chronicles  both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is 
lowered  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.  to  12,000. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
11),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
Edomites  in  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  nation  at  has-Sela,  the  Cliff,  i.  e.  Petra,  and, 
after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 
them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  ancient 
name  to  the  city. 

Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clew  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory 
mention  of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and  "Mela") 
in  the  Onomasticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named 
on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  (Reisen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively )  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  109 ). 
The  plain  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  Ghor  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  N.  W.  cor- 
ner is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Usdum,  a  mountain 
of  rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  ex- 
tensive salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish 


a  The  Received  Text  of  2  Sam.  viii.  13  omits  the 
mention  of  Edomites ;  but  from  a  comparison  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  1  Chr.  and  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix. 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  verse  origi- 
nally stood  thus  :  "  And  David  made  himself  a  name 
[when  he  returned  from  smiting  the  Aramites]  [and 
when  he  returned  he  smote  the  Edomites]  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Salt  —  eighteen  thousand;"  the  two  clauses 
within  bnickets  having  been  omitted  by  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scribes  respectively,  owing  to  the  very  close 
resemblance   of  the  words  with   which  each  clause 

finishes  —  C^aHM  and  D"^D1S.     This  is  the  con- 
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springs  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  western 
half  of  the  plain.  Without  presuming  to  contra- 
dict this  suggestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be 
affirmed  with  safety  in  the  very  imperfect  condition 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  inaccessible  regions  S.  and 
S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  implicit  reception  which  most  writ- 
ers have  given  it  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  R-'s 
Researches. 

(a.)  The  word  Ge  (W^!!),  employed  for  the  place 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where applied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plain  of 
the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghor.  Such  tracts  are 
denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  words  Emek  or 
Bika'ah,  while  Ge  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Valley.] 

(6.)  A  pricyri,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar 
name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  same  valley  —  ha-Ardbah  —  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  call  it  el- Ghor — Ghor 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Ardbah. 

(c.)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight 
conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signi- 
fies salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  was  salt.  A  case 
exactly  parallel  exists  at  el-Milh,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  Like  melach,  milh  signifies  salt;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  201, 
note)  himself  justly  adduces  it  as  "  an  instance  of 
the  usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  re- 
duce foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  form." 
Just  as  elr-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ge-mdach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomite 
name. 

{d. )  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narra- 
tive as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  for  which 
is  tolerably  connected),  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  large  body  of  prisoners  should  have  been 
dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  country, 
merely  for  massacre.  G. 

SA'LU  (S^bp  [weighed:]:  ^aXfxwV,  Alex. 
[Comp.  Aid.]  2oAc6:  Salu).  The  father  of  Zimri 
the  prince  of  the  Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  14).     Called  also  Salom. 

SA'LUM  {S.aKoifi;  [Vat.  corrupt:]  Esmen- 
nus).  1.  Shallum,  the  head  of  a  family  of  gate- 
keepers (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  of  the  Temple  (1  Esdr. 
V.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

2.   (2oA7j/tos;      [Aid.    5aAou;Uos:]     Sohmie.'\ 


jecture  of  Thenius  (Exeg.  Handbuch),  and  is  adopted 
by  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  note  to  the  passage).  Ewald 
has  shown  (GescA.  iii.  201,  202)  that  the  whole 


is  very  much  disordered.  UW  W^tl  should  prob- 
ably be  rendered  "  and  set  up  a  mouument,"  instead 
of  "  and  gat  a  name  "  Gesen.  ( Thes.  p.  1431  b) ;  Michaelia 
{Suppl.  No.  2501,  and  note  to  BibeL  fur  Vngel.);  De 
Wette  (Bibel);  LXX.  Coisl.,  koL  eOrfKev  €<rT7}\w|ten7V  ; 
Jerome  {QucBSt.  Hebr.),  erexit  fornicem  triumphalem. 
Rashi  interprets  it  "reputation,"  and  makes  the 
reputation  to  have  arisen  from  David's  good  act 
burying  the  dead  even  of  his  enemies. 
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Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1;  Conip.  Ezr.  vii.  2).  Called 
also  Sadamias  and  Sadom. 

SALUTATION".  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolary. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  "  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29);  "Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Ruth  iii.  10;  1  Sam.  xv.  13); 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "The  Lord  bless  thee" 
(Ruth  ii.  4);  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "bless"  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  "  salute,"  and  is  occasionally  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xxv.  14; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  X.  15),  though  not  so  frequently  as  it 
might  have  been  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  xlvii.  7,  10 ; 
1  K.  viii.  66).  The  blessing  was  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of 
the  person  addressed  or  his  relations.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  these  instances  {shdldmo)  has  no 
special  reference  to  "peace,"  as  stated  in  the  mar- 
ginal translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and 
strictly  answers  to  our  "  welfare,"  as  given  in  the 
text  (Gen.  xhii.  27;  Ex.  xviii.  7).  It  is  used  not 
only  in  the  case  of  salutation  (in  which  sense  it  is 
frequently  rendered  "  to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg.  xviii. 
15;  1  Sam.  x.  4;  2  K.  x.  13);  but  also  in  other 
cases  where  it  is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage 
a  person  (Gen.  xliii.  23;  Judg.  vi.  23,  xix.  20; 
1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Dan.  x.  19;  compare  1  Sam.  xx. 
21,  where  it  is  opposed  to  "hurt;"  2  Sam.  xviii. 
28,  "all  is  well;"  and  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  progress  of  the  war).  The  saluta- 
tion at  parting  consisted  originally  of  a  simple  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii. 
6),  but  in  later  times  the  term  shaloni  was  intro- 
duced here  also  in  the  form  "  Go  in  peace,"  or 
rather  "  Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42;  2  Sam. 
XV.  9).  This^  was  current  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry  (Mark  v.  34;  Luke  vii.  50; 
Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is  adopted  by  Him  in  his  parting 
address  to  his  disciples  (John  xiv.  27).  It  had 
even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meeting,  in  such 
forms  as  "Peace  be  to  this  house"  (Luke  x.  5), 
"Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx. 
19).  The  more  common  salutation,  however,  at 
this  period  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their 
word  xa'V^ *"  ^®'"g  "^^  ^otJi  at  meeting  (Matt, 
xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9;  Luke  i.  28),  and  probably  also 
at  departure.  In  modern  times  the  ordinary  mode 
of  address  current  in  the  East  resembles  the  He- 
brew: Es-seUim  aleykum,  "Peace  be  on  you" 
(Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  7),  and  the  term  "salam" 
has  been  introduced  into  our  own  language  to  de- 
scribe the  Oriental  salutation. 

The  forms  of  greeting  that  we  have  noticed 
were  freely  exchanged  among  persons  of  different 
ranks  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  this 
even  when  they  were  strangers.  'I'hus  Boaz  ex- 
changed greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the 
traveller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the 
field  (Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily interchanged  greetings  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing (Prov.  xxvii.  14).  The  only  restriction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew 
of  old,  as  the  Mohammedan  of  the  present  day. 
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b  The  Greek  expression  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the    Hebrew,    the    preposition    els    not    betokening 


paying  the  compliment  only  to  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered "  brethren,"  i.  e.  members  of  the  same  re- 
ligious community  (Matt.  v.  47;  Lane,  ii.  8;  Nie- 
buhr,  Dtscript.  p.  43).  Even  the  Apostle  St. 
John  forbids  an  interchange"  of  greeting  where  it 
implied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause 
(2  John  11).  In  modern  times  the  Orientals  are 
famed  for  the  elaborate  formality  of  their  greetings, 
which  occupy  a  very  considerable  time;  the  fn- 
stances  given  in  the  Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  char- 
acter, and  therefore  the  prohibition  addressed  to 
persons  engaged  in  urgent  business.  "  Salute  no 
man  by  the  way  "  (2  K.  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4),  may 
best  be  referred  to  the  delay  likely  to  ensue  from 
subsequent  conversation.  Among  the  Persians  the 
monarch  was  never  approached  without  the  salu- 
tation "  O  king!  live  for  ever"  (Dan.  ii.  4,  &c.). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  ever  became  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews:  the  expression  in  1  K.  i.  31 
was  elicited  by  the  previous  allusion  on  the  part  of 
David  to  his  own  decease.  In  lieu  of  it  we  meet 
with  the  Greek  xa'pe?  "hail!  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  29). 
The  act  of  salutation  was  accompanied  with  a  va- 
riety of  gestures  expressive  of  different  degrees  of 
humiliation,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss.  [Adora- 
tion; Kiss.]  These  acts  involved  the  necessity 
of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were  riding  or 
driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23;  2  K.  v. 
21).  The  same  custom  still  prevails  in  the  East 
(Niebuhr's  DescrijA.  p.  39). 

The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  0.  T.  were  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Latin  style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  " 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Hebrew  form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed 
his  own  name  tirst,  and  then  that  of  the  person 
whom  he  saluted;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that 
this  order  was  reversed  (2  M:icc.  i.  1,  ix.  19: 
1  Esdr.  vi.  7).  A  combination  of  the  first  and 
third  persons  in  the  terms  of  the  salutation  was  not 
unfrequent  (Gal.  i.  1,  2;  Philem.  1;  2  Pet.  i.  1). 
The  term  used  (either  expressed  or  understood)  in 
the  introductory  salutation  was  the  Greek  xotpeii/ 
in  an  elliptical  construction  (1  Mace.  x.  18;  2  Mace, 
ix.  19 ;  1  F^dr.  viii.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  26) ;  this,  however, 
was  more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apos- 
tolic passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23 
and  James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  renders  it 
probable  that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in 
the  former  passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual 
mercies  was  also  used,  consisting  generally  of  the 
terms  "  grace  and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  in  2  John  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace," 
and  in  Jude  "  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  con- 
cluding salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  vnlete  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30), 
but  more  generally  of  the  term  oo-Tra^o/xoi,  "  1 
salute,"  or  the  cognate  substantive,  accompanied  by 
a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace.  St.  Paul,  who  availed 
himself  of  an  amanuensis  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  added 
the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xvi. 
21;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  Thes.  iii.  17).  The  omis- 
sion of  the  introductory  salutation  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  very  noticeable. 

W.  L.  B. 

SAM'AEL  (^a\a/j.i-{j\;  [Sin.  SafxafiiriX;  Aid. 
^afia-f}\:]    Salathiel),  a   variation   for  (margin) 


the  state  into  which,  but  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
/,  in  which  the  person  departs. 
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Salaniiel  [Shklumiel]  in  Jud.  viii.  1  (com p.  Num. 
i.  6).     The  form  in  A.  V.  is  given  by  Aldus. 

B.  F.  W. 

SAMAI'AS  [3  syl.]  (2a^a/os:  Semeins).  1. 
Shemaiah  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1 
Esdr.  i.  9;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

2.  Shemaiah  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  39;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13). 

3.  (Se^f'*'  i^^^-  26;ueos;  Sin.  ^e/xfKias',  Aid. 
^a/jLalas ;]  Alex.  Sefieias'-  om.  in  Vulg.)  The 
"great  Samaias,"  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas 
(Tob.  V.  13). 

SAMA'RIA  (l'l"ipt27,  l  e.  Shomeron   [see 

below] ;  Chald.  l^.'T"?^  •  'Za/j.dpeia,  Se^uTjpcij/, 
2o^(^pa>i/;"  [Alex,  very  often  :S,afiapia,  and  so  Sin. 
Or  FA.  in  Is.,  Jer.,  Obad.;  Sin.  -peia  in  Jud.  i.  9, 
iv.  4;]  Joseph,  ^a/idpeia,  but  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  5, 
Seyuapec^j':  Samaria).    1.  A  city  of  Palestine, 

The  word  /SAomero?i  means,  etymologically,  "per- 
taining to  a  watch,"  or  "a  watch-mountain;  "  and 
we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occa- 
sion to  its  name.  In  the  territory  originally  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin- 
shaped  valley,  encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  plain  which  borders  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem, 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  hill  was 
chosen  by  Omri,  as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  first  capital  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  Shechem  itself, 
whither  all  Israel  had  come  to  make  Eehoboam 
king.  On  the  separation  being  fully  accomplished, 
Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1  K.  xii.  25),  which 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tirzah,  a  place,  as 
Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and  proverbial  beauty 
(Cant.  vi.  4);  which  continued  to  be  the  royal  resi- 
dence until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace  and  perished 
in  its  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17,  xv.  21,  33,  xvi.  6-18). 
Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the  kingdom 
that   ensued,  after   "  reigning   six   years "    there, 

"bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  ('J^"ipt27  '^TTH:  rh 

,6pos  rh  'Ze/xrjpdi')  of  Shemer  O^^':  Se^uTjp, 
Joseph.  Se/iopoy)  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built 
on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
he  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  [Omki,  Amer.  ed.] 
This  statement  of  course  dispenses  with  the  ety- 
mology above  alluded  to;  but  the  central  position 
of  the  hill,  as  Herod  sagaciously  observed  long 
afterwards,  made  it  admirably  adapted  for  a  place 
of  observation,  and  a  fortress  to  awe  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  And  the  singular  beauty  of  the  spot, 
upon  which,  to  this  hour,  travellers  dwell  with 
admiration,  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  afterwards 
struck  the  tasteful  Idumean  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §  2;  Ant. 
XV.  8,  §  5). 

From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase,  b.  c.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the 
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ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  33);  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a  separate 
wall,  was  called  ''the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal" 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  b.  c.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1 ),  and  hi  b.  c.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20);  but  on  both  occasions  the 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhab- 
itants had  suffered  almost  incredible  horrors  from 
famine  during  their  protracted  resistance.  The 
possessor  of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  de  facto 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,  14);  and  woes  de- 
nounced against  the  nation  were  directed  against 
it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  b.  c.  721,  Sama- 
ria was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  9,  10),  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to. 
[See  below.  No.  3.]  Some  years  afterwards  the 
district  of  which  Samaria  was  the  centre  was  re- 
peopled  by  Esarhaddon ;  but  we  do  not  hear  espe- 
cially of  the  city  until  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  That  conqueror  took  the  city,  which  seems 
to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself  (Euseb.  Chron. 
ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder  to  settle 
at  Shechem.  [Shechem;  Sychak.]  He  replaced 
them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and  gave 
the  adjacent  territory  (Sa/iapetTts  x<^pa)  to  the 
Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  for  Josephus  describes  it  {Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §  2)  as  a  very  strong  city  (ttoXis  oxvpca- 
rarrj).  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  trenches :  into 
these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and  thus 
undermined  its  foundations.  "In  fact,"  says  the 
Jewish  historian,  "  he  took  away  all  evidence  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  city."  This  story  at  first 
sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inconsistent  ; 
with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may  have  - 
referred  only  to  the  suburbs  lying  at  its  foot. 
"But,"  says  Prideaux  {Conn.  b.  c.  109,  note), 
"  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  in  the  place,  tells 
us  in  his  Itinerary  ^  that  there  were  upon  the  top 
of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from 
these  water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill 
these  trenches."  It  should  also  be  recollected  that 
the  hill  of  Samaria  was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its 
neighborhood.  This  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  these  springs.  Josephus  describes  the  extrem- 
ities to  which  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  during 
this  siege,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  does  during  that  of  Ben- 
hadad  (comp.  A7ii.  xiii.  10,  §  2,  with  2  K.  vi.  25). 
John  Hyrcanus'  reasons  for  attacking  Samaria  were 
the  injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the 
people  of  Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews. 
This  confirms  what  was  said  above,  of  the  cession 
of  the  Samaritan  neighborhood  to  the  Jews  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

After  this  disaster  (which  occurred  in  B.  c.  109), 
the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city;  at 


a  The  prevailing  LXX.  form  in  the  0.  T.  is  2o/xa- 
peia,  with  the  following  remarkable  exceptions :  1  K. 
xvi.  24,  Se/xepcoi'  .  .  .  l.€fj.rjpu)v  (Mai,  SafXT/pwi/) ; 
[Alex.  Efxepwv    .     .    ,     So/Ltijpwf ;]  Ezr.  iv.  10,  2o/x6- 


pwj/  (Mai,  Sw/awpwv);   Neh.   iv.  2;  Is.   vii.  9,  2o/u,6- 
pov. 

b  No  such  passage,  however,  now  exists  in  Benja- 
min of  Tudela.  See  the  editions  of  Asher  and  of 
Bohn. 
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least  we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  4),  and  until 
Ponipey  gave  it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its 
original  inhabitants  (toTs  o'lK-firopcriv)'  These 
oiK-f]ropes  may  jjossibly  have  been  the  Syro-Mace- 
donians,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
Samaritans  proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  directions  of  Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  de- 
molished cities  were  rel)uilt  (Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  3).  But 
its  more  effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by 
Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
Augustus,  on  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(AjiL  xiii.  10,  §  3,  xv.  8,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §  3). 
He  called  it  Sebaste,  ^f^aa-rr]  =  Aufftistn,  after 
the  name  of  his  patron  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §  7).  Josephus 
gives  an  elaborate  description  of  Herod's  improve- 
ments. The  wall  surrounding  it  was  20  stadia  in 
length.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  close,  of  a 
stadium  and   a  half   square,   containing   a   mag- 
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nificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Caesar.  It  was 
colonized  by  6,000  veterans  and  others,  for  whose 
support  a  most  beautiful  and  rich  district  surround- 
ing the  city  was  appropriated.  Herod's  motives 
in  these  arrangements  were  probably,  first,  the 
occupation  of  a  commanding  position,  and  then 
the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste  by 
the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned 
by  nature  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §  3;  21, 
§2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herod's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned,  but  rather  a  portion  of  ike  district  to 
which,  even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its 
name.  Our  Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says 
that  Philip  the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of 
Samaria;  "  but  the  Greek  of  the  passage  is  simply 
els  Tr6Kiv  TTjs  'S.ajxapeias.  And  we  may  fairly 
argue,  both  from  the  absence  of  the  definite  article, 


Sebusttyeh,  the  ancient  Samabia,  firom  the  E.  N.  E. 

Behind  the  city  are  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  verging  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is 
in  the  furthest  distance.rt  The  original  sketch  from  which  this  view  is  taken  was  made  by  William  Tipping, 
Esq.,  in  1842,  and  is  engraved  by  his  kind  permission. 


and  from  the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaria 
been  intended,  the  term  employed  would  have  been 
Stbaste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  si)ecified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  verse  9  of  the  same  chapter 
•'the  people  of  Samaria"  represents  rh  ^6vos  rrjs 
2a/nopetas;  and  the  phrase  in  verse  25,  "many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans,''  shows  that  the  opera- 
tions of  evangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city 
of  Samaria  itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on 
there.  Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  "  Into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not;"  and  John  iv.  4,  5, 
where,  after  it  has  been  said,  "And  He  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria,"  obviously  the  district,  it  is 
subjoined,  "  Then  cometh  He  to  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychar."  Henceforth  its  history  is  very  un- 
connected. Septimius  Severus  planted  a  Roman 
colony  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 


a  *  The  sea  is  visible  with  the  naked  eye  from  the 
top  of  the  hill.  H. 


(Ulpian,  Leg.  I.  de  Censibus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson). Various  specimens  of  coins  struck  on  the 
spot  have  been  preserved,  extending  from  Nero  to 
Geta,  the  brother  of  Caracalla  (Vaillant,  in  Nu- 
mism.  Impel'. ^  and  Noris,  quoted  by  Reland).  But, 
though  the  seat  of  a.  Roman  colony,  it  could  not 
have  been  a  place  of  much  political  importance. 
We  find  in  the  Codex  of  Theodosius,  that  by  a.  d. 
409  the  Holy  Land  had  been  divided  into  Pal«stina 
Prima,  Secunda,  and  Tertia.  Pahnestina  Prima 
included  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  Samaria 
(the  district),  and  the  northern  part  of  Judsea; 
but  its  capital  was  not  Sebaste,  but  Csesarea.  In 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  stood  rather  higher. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see  probably  as  early  as  the 
third  century.  At  any  rate  its  bishop  was  present 
amongst  those  of  Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
A.  D.  325,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  "  Maximus 
(al.  Marinus)  Sebastenus."  The  names  of  some 
of  his  successors  have  been  preserved  —  the  latest 
of  them  mentioned  is  Pelagius,  who  attended  the 
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Synod  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  536.  The  title  of  the 
see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek  Notiiioe,  and  in 
the  later  Latin  ones  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  214-229). 
Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of 
the  Crusades  a  Latin  bishopric  was  established 
there,  the  title  of  which  was  recognized  by  the 
Roman  Church  until  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
this  day  the  city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  rep- 
resented by  a  small  village  retaining  few  vestiges 
of  the  past  except  its  name,  Sebustieh,  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some  architectural  remains 
it  has,  partly  of  Christian  construction  or  adapta- 
tion, as  the  ruined  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
partly,  perhaps,  traces  of  Idumsean  magnificence. 
"  A  long  avenue  of  broken  pillars  (says  Dr.  Stan- 
ley), apparently  the  main  street  of  Herod's  city, 
here,  as  at  PalmjTa  and  Damascus,  adorned  by  a 
colonnade  on  each  side,  still  lines  the  topmost  ter- 
race of  the  hill."  But  the  fragmentary  aspect  of 
the  whole  place  exhibits  a  present  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  (i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been 
fiilfilled  more  than  once  previously  by  the  ravages 
of  Shalmaneser  or  of  John  Hyrcanus.  "  I  will 
make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  and  as 
plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour  down  the 
stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover 
the  foundations  thereof"  (Mic.  i.  6;  comp.  Hos. 
xiii.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that 
Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah 
(see  various  passages  cited  by  Eeland,  pp.  980,  981). 
Epiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  his  work  Adv. 
Hcereses  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  heresies 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  inter- 
prets it  as  D'^'^^tr,  <i)v\aK€s,  or  "keepers."  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says, 
designated  Somer  or  Someron  (ScojUTjp,  ^wfiopwv), 
from  a  certain  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom 
he  considers  to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  an- 
cient Perizzites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  descend- 
ants of  Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the 
inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from 
their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down  much 
later  in  their  history)  from  their  guarding  the  Law, 
as  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the 
Jewish  Canon,  which  they  refused  to  allow.  [See 
Samakitans.] 

For  modern  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighborhood,  see  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  ii.  127-133;  Reland's  Palces- 
Hna,  pp.  344,  979-982;  Kaumer's  Falastinn,  pp. 
144-148,  notes;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, i.  363-388,  and  ii.  295,  296,  Map,  and  Me- 
moir ;  Dr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp. 
242-246 ;  and  a  short  article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams 
in  the  Diet,  of  Geog.  Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical 
Hisfoi-y  of  Palestine,  pp.  cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  in- 
teresting reference  to  and  extract  from  Sandys, 
illustrative  of  its  topography  and  general  aspect  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of 
1  Mace.  V.  66  {t^p  'S.anapeiav',  [Sin.  Alex.  -piav:'\ 
Snmariam)  is  evidently  an  error.  At  any  rate 
the  well-known  Samaria  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
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taments  cannot  be  intended,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
Judas,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  (Azotus),  could'not  make  so  immense  a 
detour.  The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6),  who  has  Marissa 
(i.  e.  Maresha),  a  place  which  lay  in  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  the  Philistine  Plain.  One  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Versions  exhibits  the  same  reading ; 
which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  361)  and  a 
host  of  conmientators  (see  Grimm,  Kurzg.  Exeg. 
Hamlb.,  on  the  passage).  Drusius  proposed  Sha- 
araim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Maresha, 
and  has  no  external  support. 

3.  Sama'ria  ([2ojuap€ia;  Alex,  very  often  2o- 
fiapia,  and  so  Sin.  in  1  Mace,  and  N.  T.,  followed 
by  Tisch.  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  N.  T, ;  — "  the 
country  of  Samaria,"  1  Mace.  x.  30,  xi.  28,  34,  ^ 
2a)uaperTts,  Alex,  -pins,  and  so  Siji.  except  1 
Mace.  xi.  28;  —  (woman)  "of  Samaria,"  John  iv. 
9,  So/uopetTis,  but  Tisch.  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  N. 
T.,  SayuapjTis; — ]  Joseph.  x^P"'-  2a;uap€wi/;  Ptol. 
Sa^apty,  Saytiapem:   Samaria). 

Samar'itans  (D'^pnptt? :  So/xopftTot;  [Alex. 

Sa^opiTOi,  and  so  Sin.  and  Tisch.  (8th  ed.)  in 
the  N.  T. ;]   Joseph.  SojUopeTs:   {Samaritce]). 

There  are  few  questions  in  Biblical  philology 
upon  which,  in  recent  times,  scholars  have  come  to 
such  opposite  conclusions  as  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory to  which  the  former  of  these  words  is  applica- 
ble, and  the  origin  of  the  people  to  which  the  latter 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  But  a  probable  solution  of 
them  may  be  gained  by  careful  attention  to  the 
historical  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  Jo- 
sephus, and  by  a  consideration  of  the  geographical 
features  of  Palestine. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan 
would  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria. 
But  it  is  not  found  at  all'  in  this  sense,  exclusively 
at  any  rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs 
there  once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in 
2  K.  xvii.  29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate 
those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in 
(what  are  called)  the  cities  of  Samaria  (whatever 
these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in 
a  large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  And  as  the  ex- 
tent of  that  kingdom  varied,  which  it  did  very 
much,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser, so  the  extent  of  the  word  Samaritan  would 
have  varied. 

Samaria  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east 
or  west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Hence,  even  before 
the  city  of  Samaria  existed,  we  find  the  "  old 
prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel  "  describing  the  pre- 
dictions of  "  the  man  of  God  who  came  from 
Judah,"  in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  as 
directed  not  merely  against  that  altar,  but 
"  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high-places  which 
are  in  the  cities  of  Samaria'"  (I  K.  xiii.  32),  i.  e. 
of  course,  the  cities  of  which  Samaria  was,  or  was 
to  be,  the  head  or  capital.  In  other  places  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  (with  the  exception 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29)  Samaria  seems  to 
denote  the  city  exclusively.  But  the  prophets  use 
the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel, 
in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Thus  the  "  calf  of 
Bethel"  is  called  by  Hosea  (viii.  5,  6)  the  "calf 
of  Samaria  " ;  in  Amos  (iii.  9)  the  "  mountains  of 
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Samaria"  are  spoken  of;  and  the  "captivity  of 
Samaria  and  her  daughters  "  is  a  phrase  found  in 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  53).  Hence  the  word  Samaritan 
must  have  denoted  every  one  subject  to  the  king  of 
the  northern  capital. 

But,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
quired, it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted. 
In  all  probability  the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that 
of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  This  would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in 
B.  c.  771  and  740  respectively,  "  Pul,  king  of  As- 
syria, and  Tilgath-Pilneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried 
away  the  Keubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah, 
and  Habor,  and  Mara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan  " 
(1  Chr.  V.  2G).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further:  "  He 
took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all 
the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria"  (2  K.  xv.  29).  This  would  be  a  third 
limitation.  Nearly  a  century  before,  B.  c.  860, 
"the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut  Israel  short;"  for 
"  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Keubenites,  and  the 
Manassites,  from  Aroer,  M'hich  is  by  the  river  Ar- 
non,  even  Gilead  and  Bashan  "  (2  K.  x.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  M'e  may  conjecture  from  the  di- 
versity of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inroad,  and  had  involved  no  permanent  subjection 
of  the  country  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  invasions  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pibieser  were 
utter  clearances  of  the  population.  The  territory 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  occupied  by 
degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the  neighboring 
heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the  Israelites 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  ''  Galilee  of  the  Na- 
tions," or  "  Gentiles  "  (Is.  ix.  1;  1  Mace.  v.  15). 
And  DO  doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jor- 
dan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  an  occur- 
rence in  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  dep- 
osition and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last*  king  of  Is- 
rael, the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at 
least,  his  influence,  was  recognized  by  portions  of 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebuluu,  and  even  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came 
from  all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  about  B.  c.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miser- 
able limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  re- 
duced, that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
we  are  told  that  "  Shalmaneser  came  up  through- 
out the  land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years 
"  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  As- 
syria, and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by 
the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  " 
(2  K.  xvii.  5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that 
"  Israel  was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land 
into  Assyria"  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a 
very  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city), 
and  a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  repre- 
sented that  dominion  which  had  once  extended 
from  Bethel  to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Am- 
mon  eastwards.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
what  we  read  of  Josiah's  progress,  in  b.  c.  641, 
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through  "  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim, 
and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali  "  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
6).  Such  a  progress  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble had  the  immber  of  cities  and  villages  occupied 
by  the  persons  then  called  Samaritans  been  at  all 
large. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
authority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted, 
as  has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a 
few  adjacent  cities  and  villages.  Now,  1.  Did  he 
carry  away  all  their  inhabitants  or  no?  2. 
Whether  they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  des- 
olated, who  replaced  the  deported  population? 
On  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our 
determination  of  the  questions,  were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly 
of  new  settlers,  or  were  they  purely  of  foreign  ex- 
traction ? 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  "  Israel  was  carried 
away  "  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were 
placed  "  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  "  (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  "  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land,"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  Captivity  sent  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
with  oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  its  inhabitants.  Comp.  Herod,  iii.  149,  "  The 
Pei*sians  dragged  {aay-qv^vcravres)  Samos,  and 
delivered  it  up  to  Syloson  stript  of  all  its  men;  " 
and,  again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  application  of 
the  same  treatment  to  other  islands,  where  the 
process  called  aay7]V(viiv  is  described,  and  is  com- 
pared to  a  hunting  out  of  the  population  {eKdTjpfv- 
ety).  Such  a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with 
the  capture  of  other  territories  to  which  (ra-yrji/ew- 
eiv  was  not  applied.  Josephus's  phrase  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cities  of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser 
"transplanted  all  the  people"  (Atit.  ix.  14,  §  1). 
A  threat  against  Jerusalem,  which  was  indeed  only 
partially  carried  out,  shows  how  complete  and  sum- 
mary the  desolation  of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister 
kingdom  must  have  been :  "  I  will  stretch  over 
Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet 
of  the  house  of  Ahab:  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem 
as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  turneth  it 
upon  the  face  thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was 
uttered  within  forty  years  after  B.  c.  721,  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  It  must  have  derived 
much  strength  from  the  recentness  and  proximity 
of  the  calamity. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated 
of  their  inhabitants  in  B.  c.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from 
Ava  (Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from  Hamath.  and 
from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of 
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Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof." 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans  —  for  such  we  must  now 
call  them  —  were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjuga- 
tion, were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, and  were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities.  An  incidental  question,  however,  arises. 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this 
colonization?  At  first  sight,  one  would  suppose 
Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  scarcely  broken, 
and  the  repeopling  seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  depopulation.  Such  would  appear  to  have 
been  Josephus'  view,  for  he  says  of  Shalmaneser, 
"  When  he  had  removed  the  people  out  of  their 
land,  he  brought  other  nations  out  of  Cuthah,  a 
place  so  called  (for  there  is  still  in  Persia  a  river 
of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the  country  of 
the  Israelites"  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §§  ],  3;  x.  9,  §  7); 
but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not 
to  Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  king  of  As- 
sur,"  or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  either 
the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals.  It  was 
probably  on  his  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  about  B.  c.  677,  that  Esarhaddon  dis- 
covered the  impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract  upon  the 
very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate,  and 
determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came  from 
Babylon  would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esarhaddon, 
rather  than  to  his  grandfather,  Shalmaneser.  It 
was  only  recently  that  Babylon  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrian  king.  And  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  date  should  be  preferred.  It 
coincides  with  the  termination  of  the  sixty-five  years 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered  b.  c.  742,  within 
which  "  Ephraim  should  be  broken  that  it  should 
not  be  a  people"  (Is.  vii.  8).  This  was  not  effect- 
ually accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself  was 
occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return :  after  it 
had  taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  7) 
expressly  notices  this  difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
ten  and  of  the  two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former 
became  the  possession  of  foreigners,  the  land  of  the 
latter,  not  so. 

These  strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 
have  been  placed  in  "the  cities  of  Samaria  "  by 
Esarhaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  Each  of 
the  five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No 
place  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 
once  called  the  land  his  own,  and  whose  it  was 
still.  God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were 
infested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably 
increased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 
upon  it.  "  The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
slew  some  of  them."  On  their  explaining  their 
miserable  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them 
"  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest 
came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children:  as  did  their  fethers,  so 
do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K.  xvii.  41).  This  last 
sentence  was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves 
two  purposes :  1st,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 


of  God  —  they  were  no  more  exclusively  his  ser 
vants,  than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired 
to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon  enti 
tied  to  be  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2dly,  to  show 
how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  differed 
from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Jose- 
phus's  account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  of  the  remedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the 
exception  that  with  him  they  are  afflicted  with 
pestilence. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new 
Samaritans  —  men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but 
from  the  further  East:  "the  Cuthseans  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  iimer  parts  of  Persia  and 
Media,  but  were  then  called  '  Samaritans,'  taking 
the  name  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  re- 
moved," says  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  9,  §.7).  And 
again  he  says  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §  3)  they  are  called  "  in 
Hebrew  '  Cuthaeans,'  but  in  Greek  '  Samaritans.'  " 
Our  Lord  expressly  terms  them  aWoyeyels  (Luke 
xvii.  18);  and  Josephus'  whole  account  of  them 
shows  that  he  believed  them  to  have  been  jj.4roLKOi 
aWoeduels,  though,  as  he  tells  us  in  two  places 
(Ant.  ix.  14,  §  3,  and  xi.  8,  §  6),  they  sometimes 
gave  a  different  account  of  their  origin.  But  of 
this  by-and-by.  A  gap  occurs  in  their  history 
until  Judah  has  returned  from  captivity.  They 
then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  curi- 
ous, and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then 
called,  by  anticipation,  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin"  (Ezr.  iv.  1),  a  title  which  they 
afterwards  fully  justified.  But,  so  far  as  profes- 
sions go,  they  are  not  enemies;  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  friends.  Their  rehgion,  they  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore 
they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious 
undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national 
undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jew- 
ish blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to 
God.  That  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no  hint. 
It  may  have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no 
information  that  it  had.  Be  this,  however,  as  jt 
may,  the  Jews  do  not  listen  favorably  to  their  over- 
tures. Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  we  have  a 
record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and 
through.  On  this  the  Samaritans  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frustrate  the 
operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two 
Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually  silenced  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  b.  c.  519. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from 
idols,  and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of 
worship  of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a 
climax.  About  b.  c.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a 
man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his 
day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had 
found  refuge.  The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystal- 
lize the  opposition  between  the  two  races,  namely, 
a  rallying  point  for  schismatical  worship,  being 
now  obtained,  their  animosity  became  more  intense 
than  ever.     The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  done 
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everything  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  Jews. 
They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims  on  their 
road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case.  They 
would  even  waylay  them  in  their  journey  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  6,  §  1) ;  and  many  were  compelled  through 
fear  to  take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Certain  Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  pene- 
trated into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
defiled  it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  the 
sacred  pavement  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2).  We  are  told 
too  of  a  strange  piece  of  mockery  which  must  have 
been  especially  resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  to  communicate  to  their  brethren  still  in 
Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of 
the  paschal  moon,  by  beacon-fires  commencing  from 
Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates. 
So  the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  con- 
veying the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious 
watcliers  at  Mycenae.  Those  who  "sat  by  the 
waters  of  liabylon "  looked  for  this  signal  with 
much  interest.  It  enabled  them  to  share  in  the 
devotions  of  those  who  were  in  their  father-land, 
and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  forgotten. 
The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these  feelings, 
and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive  and  disappoint 
them,  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and  perplexing  the 
watchers  on  the  mountains."  Their  own  temple 
on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior  to 
that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a  pass- 
over.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after  tlie  tem- 
ple on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they 
directed  their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  Law 
they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority  greater 
than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews.  The  Law  (i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 
was  their  sole  code;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  .lews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  unfrequently,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so;  but  we,  observing  the 
letter  of  the  I^w,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more 
conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh ), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  fr«ra  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence, 
by  degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so  hapgened  to 
suit  their  interest  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  6;  ix.  14, 
§  3).  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited 
in  a  request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  B.  c.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused 
payment  of  tribute  in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the 
plea  that  as  true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from 
cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on 
cross-questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness 
of  their  pretensions.  (They  were  greatly  discon- 
certed  at   their   failure,   and    their  dissatisfaction 
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probably  led  to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alex- 
ander to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Shechem  was  indeed  their  metropolis,  but  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  seems  to  have  satisfied  Alex- 
ander.) Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish 
descent  appears  in  the  words  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  to  our  Lord  (John  iv.  12),  "Art  Thou 
greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the 
well?  "  A  question  which  she  puts  without  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the 
Jews  from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity 
on  the  part  of  these  people.  They  were  ever  remind- 
ing them  that  they  were  after  all  mere  Cuthseans, 
mere  strangers  from  Assyria.  They  accused  them 
of  woi-shipplng  the  idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under 
the  oak  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  They  would 
have  no  deaUngs  with  them  that  they  could  possi- 
bly avoid.''  "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a 
devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which  they  expressed 
themsehes  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter  reproach. 
Everything  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched  was  as 
swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was  pub- 
licly cursed  in  their  synagogues  —  could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts  —  could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism  —  and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  posi- 
tion, excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  tra- 
ditional hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is 
expressed  in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  "  There  be  two  man- 
ner of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the 
third  is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain 
of  Samaria ;  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philis- 
tines; and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem." 
And  so  long  was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be 
banished  from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even 
the  Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight 
shown  by  a  Samaritan  villsige  to  Christ  would  be 
not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  fix)m 
heaven. 

"  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and 
the  records  of  his  ministrations  confirm  most 
thoroughly  the  view  which  has  been  taken  above, 
that  the  Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first 
sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt.  x.  5,  6)  He 
charges  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye 
not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel."  So  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them 
on  Mount  Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8). 
So  the  nine  unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  con- 
trasted by  Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful 
stranger  (aWoyevris),  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So, 
in  his  well-known  parable,  a  merciful  Samaritan  is 
contrasted  with  the  unmerciful  priest  and  Levite. 
And  the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described 
by  Him  as  diflferent  in  character.     "  Ye  worship  ye 


a  ■'  This  fact,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  is  mentioned  by 
Makrizi  (see  De  Sacy's  direst.  Arahe,  ii.  159),  who 
affirms  that  it  was  this  which  put  the  Jews  on  making 
accurate  calculations  to  determine  the  moment  of  the 
new  mooa's  appearance  (comp.  Schoettgen's  Hor.  Heb. 
i.  544).'' 

b  This  prejudice  had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give 
way  to  necessity,  for  the  disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar 
to  buy  food,  while  our  Lord  was  talking  with  the 


woman  of  Samaria  by  the  well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv. 
8).  And  from  Luke  ix.  52,  we  learn  that  the  disciples 
went  before  our  Lord  at  his  command  into  a  certain 
village  of  the  Samaritans  "  to  make  ready  "  for  Him. 
Unless,  indeed  (though,  as  we  see  on  both  occasions, 
our  Lord's  influence  over  them  was  not  yet  complete), 
we  are  to  attribute  this  partial  abandonment  of  their 
ordinary  scruples  to  the  change  which  his  example 
had  already  wrought  in  them. 
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know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritans : 
«<  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  Day:  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Jews;  a  people  preserving 
their  identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled 
away  since  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria 
by  Esarhaddon,  and  though  they  had  al)andoned 
their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a 
people,  who  —  though  their  limits  had  been  grad- 
ually contracted,  and  the  rallying  place  of  their 
religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus 
(b,  c.  130),  and  though  Samaria  (the  city)  had 
been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their 
territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  —  still  preserved  their  nationality,  still  wor- 
shipped ft-om  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished 
settlements  towards  their  sacred  hill ;  still  retained 
their  nationality,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
Jews:  — 

"O^o?  T  oAeic^a  t'  eyxe'aj  TavTcjJ  (cvret, 
Ai\oaTaTOvvT  av  ov  ^lAws  irpoo'ei'veTroii. 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  M'hole 
of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthsean  Samaritans, 
or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  "  Samaria,"  says 
Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  4),  "lies  between  Judsea 
and  Galilee.  It  commences  from  a  village  called 
Ginsea  (Jenin),  on  the  great  plain  (that  of  Esdra- 
elon),  and  extends  to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta," 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 
These  points,  indicating  the  extreme  northern  and 
the  extreme  southern  parallels  of  latitude  between 
which  Samaria  was  situated,  enable  us  to  fix  its 
boundaries  with  tolerably  certainty.  It  was  bounded 
northward  by  the  range  of  hills  which  commences 
at  Mount  Carmel  on  the  west,  and,  after  making  a 
bend  to  the  southwest,  runs  almost  due  east  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touched  towards  the 
south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of 
Benjamin.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who 
were  west  of  Jordan.  "  Its  character,"  Josephus 
continues,  "  is  in  no  respect  diflTerent  from  that  of 
Judaea.  Both  abound  in  mountains  and  plains, 
and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and  productive, 
wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
They  are  not  abundantly  watered ;  but  much  rain 
falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an  exceedingly 
sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 
than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  rich- 
ness and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  pop- 
ulated." The  accounts  of  modern  travellers  con- 
firm this  description  by  the  Jewish  historian  of 
the  "  good  land  "  which  was  allotted  to  that  pow- 
erful portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which  crossed 
the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large  area,  and 
these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict. Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contempt- 
uously designated)  was  their  chief  settlement,  even 
before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount 
Grerizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently 
10,  and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
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§  1),  they  built  themselves  a  temple.  The  modem 
representative  of  Shechem  is  Nablus,  a  corruption 
of  Neapolis,  or  the  "New  Town,"  built  by  Ves- 
pasian a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
was  then  ruined.  At  Ndblus  the  Samaritans  have 
still  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200  persons. 
Yet  they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over on  a  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an 
exactness  of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews 
themselves  have  long  intermitted : 

"  Quaaquam  diruta,  servat 
Ignem  Trojanum,  et  Vestam  edit  Alba  minorem." 

The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome  both  to 
their  Jewish  neighbors  and  to  their  Roman  mas- 
ters, in  the  first  century,  A.  D.     Pilate  chastised 
them  with  a  severity  which  led  to  his  own  down- 
fall (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  1),  and  a  slaughter  of 
10,600  of  them  took  place  under  Vespasian  {B.  J. 
iii.  7,  §  32).     In  spite  of  these  reverses  they  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  towards  its  termination, 
and  appear  to  have  grown  into  importance  under 
Dositheus,    who   was   probably  an   apostate   Jew. 
Epiphanius  {adv.  Hcereses,  lib.  i.),  in  the  fourth 
century,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enu- 
merates the  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by 
that  time  divided   themselves.     They  were  popu- 
larly, and  even  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  confounded 
with  the  .Tews,  insomuch  that  a  legal  interpretation 
of  the   Gospel   was   described    as   a   tendency  to 
'^.a/xapeiTiafiSs   or  ^lovSai(Tfi6s.     This   confusion, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  an  identification  of  the 
two  races.     It  was  simply  an  assertion  that  their 
extreme  opinions  were  identical.     And  pre^•iously 
to  an  outrage  which  they  committed  on  the  Chris-' 
tians  at  Neapolis  in  the  reign  of  Zeno,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Jews  was   sutRciently  known,  and 
even  recognized  in   the   Theodosian   Code.     This 
was  so  severely  punished,  that  they  sank  into  an 
obscurity,  which,  though  they  are  just  noticed  by 
travellers  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
was  scarcely  broken   until   the   sixteenth  century. 
In  the  latter  half  of  that  century  a  correspondence 
with   them   was  commenced   by   Joseph   Scaliger. 
(De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of  their  letters  to  that 
eminent   scholar.)     Job    Ludolf  received   a  letter 
from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  next  century. 
These  three  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Eichhorn's 
Rejyertarium  fur  Biblische  unci  Morgenlcindische 
Litteratur,  vol.  xiii.     They  are  of  great  archa;o- 
logical  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into  the 
observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.     Among  other 
points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inconsistency 
displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themselves  on 
not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants 
of  Joseph.     See  also  De   Sacy's    Corresjjondance 
des  Samaritains,  etc.,  in  Notices  et  Extr.  des  MSS. 
de  la  Biblioth.  du  Roi,  etc.,  vol.  xii.     And,  for 
more  modern  accounts  of  the  people  themselveSj 
Robinson's   Biblical  Researches,   ii.  280-311,  iii. 
129-30;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  46-78; 
Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  296  seq.; 
Stanley's   Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240;   Rogers's 
Notices  of  the  Moder-n  Samaritans,  p.  25 ;  Grove's 
account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in    Vacation 
Tourists  for  1861;    and   Dr.   Stanley's,  of  their 
Passover,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jexoish  Church, 
App.  iii.     [Passover,  vol.  iii.  p.  2357  f.,  Amer. 
ed.] 

The  view  maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as 
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to  the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samari- 
tans, is  that  of  Suicer,  Kelaud,  Hammond,  Urusius 
in  the  Critici  Sacri,  Maldonatus,  Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick,  Kobinsou,  and  Dean  'J'l-ench.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  very  clear  but  too  brief 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  last-mentioned 
learned  writer,  in  his  Parables,  pp.  310,  311,  and 
to  the  authorities,  especially  De  Sacy,  which  are 
there  quoted.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  it  was  the  ancient  view.  We  have  seen  what 
Josephus  said,  and  Origen,  Eusebius,  Kpiphanius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  say  the  same  thing. 
Socrates,  it  must  be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans 
air6(rxiO'fJ-a  'lovdaiuu,  but  he  stands  almost  alone 
among  the  ancients  in  making  this  assertion.  Ori- 
gen and  C'yril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to 
descent  from  Joseph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement 
of  the  woman  at  the  well,  but  mention  it  only  to 
declare  it  unfounded.  Others,  as  Winer,  Dollin- 
ger,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  have  held  a  different  view, 
which  may  be  expressed  thus  in  DilUinger's  own 
words:  "In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised 
Land  (as  opposed  to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up 
a  mingled  nice  which  drew  its  origin  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in 
the  country  on  the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
also  from  the  heathen  colonists  who  were  trans- 
planted into  the  cities  of  Israel.  Their  religion 
was  as  hybrid  as  their  extraction ;  they  worshipped 
Jehovah,  but,  in  addition  to  Him,  also  the  heathen 
idols  of  Phoenician  origin  which  they  had  brought 
from  their  native  land"  {Ihidenthum  tind  Juden- 
thuni,  p.  739,  §  7).  If  the  words  of  Scripture  are 
to  be  taken  alone,  it  does  not  appear  how  this  view 
is  to  be  maintained.  At  any  rate,  as  Drusius  ob- 
serves, the  only  mixture  was  that  of  Jewish  apos- 
tate fugitives,  long  after  Esarhaddon's  colonization, 
not  at  the  time  of  the  colonization.  Hut  modern 
as  this  view  is.  it  has  for  some  years  been  the  pop- 
ular one,  and  even  Dr.  Stanley  seems,  though 
quite  incidentally,  to  have  admitted  it  (-S.  ^  P. 
p.  240).  He  does  not,  however,  enter  u\>ou  its  de- 
fense. Mr.  Grove  is  also  in  favor  of  it.  See  his 
notice  already  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  I^w  pos- 
sessed by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  determination 
whether  the  Samaritan  reading  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4, 
Genzim,  or  that  of  the  Hebrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be 
preferred,  are  discussed  in  the  next  article.  [See 
Samaritan  Pentateuch;  Ebal;  Gerizim; 
Shechem;  Sichem;  Sychar.]  J.  A.  H. 

*  On  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  see  the  elab- 
orate article  of  J.  H.  Petermarm  in  Herzog's  Rea/- 
Encyki.  xiii.  359-391  (comp.  his  Reisen  tin  Orient, 
Leipz.  1860-61,  i.  269-292).  See  also  John  Mills's 
Three  Months'  Residence  in  Nablus,  Lond.  1864, 
and  a  series  of  learned  articles  by  Dr.  Geiger  in 
the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  moi-genl.  Gesellschoft 
from  1862  to  1868.  A. 

*  SAMARITAN.     [Samaria,  3.] 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Recen- 
sion of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Iaw,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and  writ- 
ten  in   the   ancient   Hebrew  {Ibii\  or  so-called 


tinguished  from  S"nTV,  nmtSTS  ^nS.  Comp. 
Synh.  21  b,  Jer.  Meg.  5,  2 ;  Tosifla  Si/nh.i;  Synkedr. 
22  a,  Meg.  Jer.  1,  9,  Sola  Jer.  7,  2,  sq. 
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Samaritan  character."  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  UaXaiSTarov  'Efipai- 
Khv  rh  iraph.  'S.afxapiira.'is,''''  in  contradistinction  to 
the  ^^'E^pa'iKhv  rh  irapa  'louSajois;  "  further,  as 
"  Samaritanorum  Volumina,"  etc.  Thus  Origen  on 
Num.  xiii,  1,  .  ..."  &  koI  outo  e/c  tovtuv  2a- 
/xapfiToJi/  'E^pa'iKov  fji.fT€^d\ofA.ey:i^'  and  on  Num. 
xxi.  13,  .  .  .  "  &  eV  ix6vois  ruy  'Xafxapfiruv  cvpo- 
/xej/,"  etc.  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Kings:  •'Samaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  tutidem  (?  22,  like 
the  "Hebrews,  Syrians  and  Chaldseans")  litteris 
habent,  figuris  tantum  et  apicibus  discrepautes." 
Also  on  Gal.  iii.  10,  "quam  ob  causam  "  —  (viz. 
'EiTiKaTaparos  irashs  ovk  ifj.fi€V€i  iv  iraai  ro7s 
yeypafifjLfyois,  being  quoted  there  from  Deut.  xxvii. 

26,  where  the  Masoretic  text  has  only  "^IZ^S  "TlHS 

nsrn  nn^nn  nni  ns  D^p^  wb-  "cursed 

be  he  that  confirmeth  not  ^  the  words  of  this  Law 
to  do  them ; "  while  the  LXX.  reads  ttS  $  ipOpceiros 
.  .  iraai  toTs  \6yois)  —  "quam  ob  causam  Sa- 
maritanorum   Hebraea   volumina   relegens    inveni 

/D  scriptum  esse;  "  and  be  foilhwith  charges  the 

Jews  with  having  deliberately  taken  out  the  /D, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  individually 
to  all  the  ordinances :  forgetting  at  the  same  time 

that  this  same  vD  occurs  in  the  very  next  chap- 
ter of  the  Masoretic  text  (Deut.  xxviii.  15)  —  ''All 
his  commandments  and  his  statutes."  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  observes  that  the  LXX,  and  the  Sam. 
Pent,  agree  against  the  Received  Text  in  the  num- 
ber of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen.  iv.  8), 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  found  in  the  Samari- 
tan. The  same  remark  is  made  by  Procopius  of 
Gaza  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  x.  10,  x. 
9,  &c.  Other  passages  are  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  etc.  The  Talmud,  on  the 
other  hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly 
and  contemptuously  as  a  clumsily  forged  record: 
"  You  have  /alsijied<^  your  Pentateuch,''  said  R. 
Eliezer  b.  Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  scribes,  with 
reference  to  a  passage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  where  the 
well-understood  word  Shechem  was  gratuitously 
inserted  after  "  the  plains  of  Moreh,"  —  "and  you 
have  not  profited  aught  by  it "  (comp.  Jer.  Sotah 
21  b,  cf.  17;  Bahli  33  b).  On  another  occasion 
they  are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  simplest  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  dis- 
played in  their  Pentateuch ;  namely,  the  use  of  the  H 
locale  (unknown,  however,  according  to  Jer.  Meg. 
6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem ).  "  Who  has 
caused  you  to  blunder  f"  said  R.  Shimon  b.  Elie- 
zer to  them;  referring  to  their  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the  deceased  broth- 
er's wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.),  —  through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  enjoins 
that  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be  "  with- 
out "  to  a  stranger,  but  that  the   brother  should 

marry  her:  they,  however,  taking  rf!^inn 
(=V"in^)  to  be  an  epithet  of  Htt^N,  "wife," 


b  The  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  and  perhaps  Lu- 
ther, has  inserted  the  word  all. 

c  nns^'n. 
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translated  "the  outer  wi/e,'^  i.  e.  the  betrothed 
only  {Jer.  Jebam.  3,  2,  Ber.  R.,  etc.)- 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of 
Laws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  the 
Church  Fathers  —  the  better  known  authorities  — 
who  quoted  it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpre- 
tations. Suddenly,  in  10 10,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  Codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1023  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library 
of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1028  there  ap- 
peared a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in 
his  preface  to  the  Konian  text  of  the  LXX.  Three 
years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  published  in  the 
Paris  Polyglott,  —  whence  it  was  copied,  wath  few 
emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton, — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Exercitationes 
Ecclesiaslicm  in  utrumque  Samaiitanorum  Pent(v- 
teuc/mm,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoretic  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  lat- 
ter: in  fact,  the  unconditional  and  speedy  emenda- 
tion of  the  Received  Text  thereby  was  urged  most 
authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  literary  and 
theological  controversies:  of  which  more  anon. 
Between  1020  and  1030  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by 
Ussher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has 
disappeared  mysteriously.  Another  Codex,  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  JUilan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1021.  Peiresc  procured  two  more,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Paris, 

(250)  31  D^^nWD  l^'^p  I  ptt^Wnn  *1DD  ntn  [Masoret.  Cod.  12  Sidras  (Parshioth),  50  Chapters]. 

(200)  n^nsD    "        "^atcn    »     "    [     "       n     "  40     »    ] 

(i30)D'^K7ibtt7in«n    »    ^whwn    »     »    [     "       10     »  27     "    i 
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and  one  in  the  Barberini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  MSS.  in  Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen. 
During  the  present  century  another,  but  very  frag- 
mentary copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotlia  Library. 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (V)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum 
(?  Sam.  Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to,  on 
parchment,  was  brought  from  Ndblus  by  Mr.  Grove 
in  1801  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it 
is.  Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  a  more 
or  less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS., 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a 
size  corresponding  to  that  of  tlie  book,  exhibit 
none  of  those  varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the 
Masor.  Text;  such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  sus- 
pended, inverted  letters,  etc.  Their  material  is 
vellum  or  cotton-paper;  the  ink  used  is  black  in 
all  cases  save  the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at 
Ndblus,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  gold.  There 
are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points. 
The  individual  words  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text 
are  marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  by  an  asterisk.  A  small  line  above  a  conso- 
nant indicates  a  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an 
unusual  form,  a  passive,  and  the  like :  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  contrivance  to  bespeak  attention.**  The  whole 
Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzin,  the  termination  of 
which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  = ,  .•.,  or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  divis- 
ions is  stated  thus :  — 


II 


(218)  n*'i  •  n    »     •'r^mn    " 

a66)  "iDvp    »    ^tc'^'^nn    " 

The  Sam.  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
(viii.  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  words  "  Middle 
of  the  Thorah  "  *>  are  found.  At  the  end  of  each 
MS.  the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe, 
and  also  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated. 
Yet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy  when 
given,  and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when  en- 
tirely omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  {jeriod  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which 
have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a 
higher  date  than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The 
scroll  used  in  Ndblus  bears  —  so  the  Samaritans 
pretend  — the  following  inscription:  "I,  Abisha, 


a  r\yn    and    npjl^   IV  and   12?,   nyi  and 

nn"i,  b«  and  b«,  b^s*-  and  bDt^\  snp> 

and  M'^p'),  W  and  tJ?,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  the  H  without  a  dagesh,  etc.,  are  thus  pointed 
out  to  the  reader. 

c  It  would  appear,  however  (see  Archdeacon  Tat- 
tam'B  notice  in  the  Parthenon,  No.  4,  May  24,  1862), 
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son  of  Pinehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron  the 
Priest,  —  upon  them  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah !  To 
his  honor  have  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the 
Mount  Gerizim,  Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  taking  possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and 
all  its  boundaries  around  it,  by  the  Children  of  Is- 
rael. I  praise  Jehovah."  (Letter  of  Meshalmah 
b.  Ab  Sechuah,  Cod.  19,791,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
Comp.  Epist.  Sam.  Sichemitarwn  ad  Jobum  Lu- 
dolphum,  Cizae,  1088 ;  Antiq.  Eccl.  Orient,  p.  123 ; 
Huntingtoni  Epist.  pp.  49,  50:  Eichhorn's  Reper- 
ioi'iumf.  bibl.  und  morg.  Lit.,  torn,  ix.,  etc.)  But 
no  European  <^  has  ever  succeeded  in  finding  it  in 


that  Mr.  Levysohn,  a  person  lately  attached  to  the 
Russian  staff  in  Jerusalem,  has  found  the  inscription 
in  question  "  going  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  Text  of  the  Decalogue,  and  extending  through 
three  columns."  Considering  that  the  Samaritans 
themselves  told  Huntington,  "  that  this  inscription 
had  been  in  their  scroll  once,  but  must  have  been 
erased  by  some  wicked  hand,"  this  startling  piece  of 
information  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution  : 
no  less  so  than  the  other  more  or  less  vague  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  labors  and  pretended  discov- 
eries of  Mr.  Levysohn.     See  note.  p.  2810. 
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this  scroll,  however  great  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  search  (comp.  Eichhom,  Einkit.  ii.  132);  and 
even  if  it  had  been  found,  it  would  not  have  de- 
served the  slightest  credence. 

We  have  briefly  stated  above  that  the  Exercita- 
tiones  of  Morinus,  which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
ta,teueh  far  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of 
genuineness,  —  partly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  LXX.,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  "  lucidity  and  harmony,"  — 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  controversies  on  rec- 
ord. Characteristically  enough,  however,  this  was 
set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic 
investigation  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  would  now 
appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture  with  which 
every  new  literary  discovery  was  formerly  hailed, 
the  iniate  animosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jewish) 
Text,  the  general  preference  for  the  LXX.,  the  de- 
fective state  of  Semitic  studies,  —  as  if,  we  say, 
all  these  put  together  were  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  that  men  of  any  critical  acu- 
men could  i'or  one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam. 
Pent,  on  a  par  with  the  Masoretic  Text,  but  even 
raise  it,  unconditionally,  far  above  it.  There  was 
indeed  another  cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first 
period  of  the  dispute:  it  was  a  controversial  spirit 
which  prompted  Morinus  and  his  followers,  Cap- 
pellus  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Reformers  what 
kind  of  value  was  to  be  attiiched  to  their  authority: 
the  received  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  and 
which  alone  they  professed  to  take  their  stand ;  — 
it  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  under  the  hifluence  and  inspiration  of 
which  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  Roman  (,'hurch,  could  be  relied 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  "  Antiino- 
rinians''''  —  De  Muys,  Hottinger,  St.  Morinus, 
Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffer,  etc.  —  instead 
of  patiently  and  critically  examining  the  subject 
and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  arguments  which 
were  within  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  ours, 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of  the 
Morinians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  left  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  document 
over  the  old  where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value 
were,  it  is  true,  the  labors  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Walton,  etc.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proceeded  ec- 
lectically,  rejecting  many  readings,  and  adopting 
others  which  seemed  preferable  to  those  of  the  old 
text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  unexampled  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Morinus's  first 
notion  —  already  generally  abandoned  —  of  the  un- 
questionable and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again, 
was  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Al. 
a  St.  Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  and  others.  The 
discussion  was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other 
side,  chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally 
disposing  of  this  point  of  the  superiority  (Exercitt. 
Phil,  in  Houbiy.  Prol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755).  It  was 
from  his  day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands, 
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that  the  Masoretic  Text  was  the  genuine  one,  but 
that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Samaritan  had  an 
"unquestionably  clearer"  reading,  this  was  to  be 
adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of  value,  however 
limited,  did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis,  Eichhoni, 
Bertholdt,  Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modern  crit- 
ics, adhered  to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter 
rested  until  1815,  when  Gesenius  {De  Pent.  Sam. 
Orif/ine,  Indole,  et  Auctoritate)  abohshed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  mas- 
terly, lucid,  and  clear  are  his  arguments  and  his 
proofs,  that  there  has  been  and  will  be  no  further 
question  as  to  the  absence  of  all  value  in  this  Re- 
cension, and  in  its  pretended  emendations.  In 
fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
variants,  of  which  he  first  of  all  bethought  himself, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  at  once 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  blunders, 
arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first 
elements  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others 
owe  their  existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conform- 
ing certain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode  of 
thought,  speech,  and  faith  —  more  especially  to 
show  that  the  Mount  Gerizim,  upon  which  their 
temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and  indicated  by 
God  to  Moses  as  the  one  ujwn  which  He  desired  to 
be  worshipped."  Finally,  that  others  are  due  to  a 
tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as  linguistic 
shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure 
or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all 
apparent  imperfections :  either  by  repetitions  or  by 
means  of  newly-invented  and  badly-fitting  words 
and  phrases.  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that, 
except  two  alterations  (Ex.  xiii.  7,  where  the  Sam. 
reads  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread," 
instead  of  the  received   "  Seven  days,"  and  the 

change  of  the  word  TT^nn,  »  There  shall  not  fte,*' 

into  nTin,  "  ZiVe,"  Deut.  xxiii.  18),  the  Mosaic 
laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  nowhere  tam- 
pered with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these 
once  so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall 
follow  in  this  the  commonly  received  arrangement 
of  Gesenius,  who  divides  all  these  readings  into 
eight  classes;  to  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  Frankel  has  suggested  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirchheim  (in  his  Hebrew  work 

]1'^/21tt7  **?3"n3)  enumerates  thirteen,^  which  we 
will  name  hereafter. 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matres 
lectionis,  are  supplied.*? 

-  (b.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones.'* 


a  For  "nn!2'',  "  He  will  elect  "  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 

always  puts  *nn!Il,  "  He  has  elected  "  (namely,  Geri- 
rim).     See  below. 

b  D^nVtt?     !2"*  must  be  a  misprint. 

c  Thus  D*^  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for  D~  of  the 

Maaoretio  T. ;  HI  for  il*";    V  for  I";     DH^bM 


for  QnbW;  mmStt  for  nVS^    etc.:   some- 

times  a  1  is  put  even  where  the  Heb.  T.  has,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  grammatical  rules,  only  a  short 
vowel   or  a   sheva  :   TDDIH  is  found  for  I'^SSH ; 

ni''3is  for  nv3s. 
d  I3n3,  Dn,  bwn,  become  •lanaw,  ni^n, 
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(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appar- 
ently incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is 
altered  into  the  regular  future." 

((/.)  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical  letters  1 

and  "^  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  universally 
struck  out  by  the  Sam.  corrector;^  and,  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender, 
he  has  given  them  genders  according  to  his  fancy.^ 

(e.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb.<* 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modern  and  more 


a  *T3JTl  becomes  T^^HI  j  HD***!  is  emendated 
into  niD"'*!;  NH')  (verb  n"b)  into  nM")'' ;  the 
final  ^~  of  the  3d  pets.  fem.  plur.  fut.  into  773, 

6  ''3D1t27  is  shortened  into  )DWf  IH^n  into 

c  Masculine  are  made  the  words  DH  •  (Gen.  xlix. 
20),  nVW  (Dent.  xv.  7,  etc.),  HlDn^  (Gen.  xxxii. 
9) ;  feminine  the  words  J^l^  (Gen.  xiii.  6),  ^"IT 
(Deut.  xxviii.  25),  ICD3  (Gen.  xlvi.  25,  etc.) ;  where- 
ever  the  word  "15?3  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  girl,"  a 
71  is  added  at  the  end  (Gen.  xxiv.  14,  etc.). 

d  ^W^  "fibn  'initt?''^,  "  the  waters  returned 
continually,''''  is  transformed  into  II^vH  "l^ltt?^*! 
"^3ti7"1,  "  they  returned,  they  went  and  they  re- 
turned "  (Gen.  viii.  3).  Where  the  infin.  is  used  as 
an  adverb,  c.  g.  pmH  (Gen.  xxi.  16),  '^far  ofif,"  it 
is  altered  into  np"^mn,  "  she  went  far  away," 
which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible. 

«  0^15?  for  Dn*^3?  (Gen.  iii.  10,  11) ;  lb"'  for 
ibl  (xi.  30) ;  0*^115!^  for  the  collective  TlD!^ 
(XV.  10) ;  niDM,  "  female  servants,"  for  iTinXSS 
(XX.  17) ;  nnira  ^^^  nniaXS  «-l*'"l  for  the  ad- 
verbial n*)tO  (xlix.  15);  ^TV^'ID.  for  D'TI'^^Q 
(Ex.  xxvi.  26,  making  it  depend  from  '^!$37)  ;  DC^D, 
in  the  unusual  sense  of  "  from  it  "  (comp.  1  K.  xvii. 
13;,   is  altered  into    n2?2p     (Lev.   ii.   2);    TV^U 

ig  wrongly  put  for  >n  (3d  p.  s.  m.  of  ^'^T^  =       *& 

"1^,  the  obsolete  form,  is  replaced  by  the  more  recent 
"1^^  (Num.  xxi.  15) ;  the  unusual  fem.  termination 
^  (comp.  btD''!2M)  b'^n'^DM,  is  elongated  into 
rV~-i  inii?  is  the  emendation  for  Ttt?  (Deut. 
xxii.  1) ;  '^'nn  for  '^nnn  (Deut.  xxxiii.  15),  etc. 

/  ntt^MI  U?*^M,  "man  and  woman,"  used  by 
Gen.  vii.  2  of  animals,  is  changed  into  ni2p31  "IS^, 
•*  male  and  female ; ''  VS3tt?  (Gen.  xxiv.  60),  "  his 
haters,"  becomes  V3i''*)M,  "his  enemies  ;  "  for  7V2 
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common  ones  have  been  substituted   in   a  great 
number  of  places.^ 

2.  The  second  class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses 
and  interpretations  received  into  the  text:  glosses, 
moreover,  in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfrequently 
coincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  are  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  ancient 
Targum./ 

3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectural  emenda- 
tions —  sometimes  far  from  happy  —  of  real  or  im- 
aginary difficulties  in  the  Masoretic  Text.?? 

4.  The  fourth  class  exhibits  readings  in  which 
apparent  deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or  sup- 


(indefin.)  is  substituted  HDISD  5  SI'',  "he  will 
see,  choose,"  is  amplified  by  a  1v,  "  for  himself;  " 
1|n  nan  is  transformed  into  n*i:j>  HUl^S  "liH 
(Lev.  xvii.  10) ;  D^bn  b«  'nb«  n'^^^  (Num. 
xxiii.  4),  "  And  God  met  Bileam,"  becomes  with  the 
Sam.  'n  n«  b^S  "JSbD  «:^»">1,  «and  an 
Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Bileam  ;  "  nti^SH  "hV 
(Gen.  XX.  3),  "for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into 
nti7Sn  rniS  b^?,  "for  the  sake  of  the  woman  ;  " 
for  ''l^^bl,  from  *TD3  (obsol.,  comp.  4XJ0),  is  P«t 
"^IDD  V,  "  those  that  are  before  me,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  those  who  will  come  after  me  ;  "  "n^l^l, 
"  and  she  emptied  "  (her  pitcher  into  the  trough.  Gen. 
xxiv.  20),  has  made  room  for  I^Tin*),  "  and  she 
took  down  ;  "  TVtliW  *»m2?')D, "  I  will  meet  there  " 
(A.  v.,  Ex.  xxix.  43),  is  made  QtZ?  Tlti?n"T3,  "  I 
shall  be  [searched]  found  there  ;  "  Num.  xxxi.  15, 
before  the  words  n^p3  bO  Qn'^'^nn,  "Have 
you  spared  the  life  of  every  female?"  a  H^/, 
"Why,"  is  inserted  (LXX.);  for  nin^  UW  ''D 
S'^pS  (Deut.  xxxii.  3),  "  If  I  call  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah," the  Sam.  has  Dti?^,  "  In  the  name,"  etc. 

g  The  elliptic  use  of  1 V^,  frequent  both  in  He- 
brew and  Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the 
emendator,  he  alters  the  "rb^)^  T\^W  HN^S  "^^bil 
(Gen.  xvii.  17),  "  shall  a  child  be  bom  unto  him  that 
is  a  hundred  years  old  ?  "  into  T"^  V*1S,  "  shall  I  be- 
get ?  "  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  SIDtt  SD,  "  he  came  from 
going  "  (A.  V.  "  from  the  way  ")  to  the  well  of  Lahai- 
roi,  the  Sam.  alters  into  1!2lttn  M3,  "in  or 
through  the  desert  "  (LXX.,  fiia  n^s  ep^/mou).  In  Gen. 
XXX.  34,  "f^nmD  ^TV  lb  ^n,  "Behold,  may 
it  be  according  to  thy  word,"  the  lb  (Arab.  «J)  is 
transformed  into  Sb,  "  and  if  not  —  let  it  be  like 

thy  word."  Gen.xii.32,n*ibnn  nSst^H  \^\ 

T        • 

"  And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled,"  becomes 
n  iT'Stt?  nb371,  "The  dream  rose  a  second 
time,"  which  is  both  un-Hebrew,  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  sense  and  construction  of  the  passage. 
Better    is    the    emendation    Gen.    xlix.    10,    ^^SD 
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plied  from  parallel  passages  in  the  common  text. 
Gen.  xviii.  29,  30,  for  '•  I  shall  not  do  it,"  «  "I 
shall  not  destroy,"  *>  is  substituted  from  Gen.  xviii. 

28,  31,  32.    Gen.  xxxvii.  4,  ITTM,  "  his  brethren," 

is  replaced  by  V3D,  "his  sons,"  from  the  former 
verse.  One  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  to  render  the 
readings  as  smooth  and  consistent  as  possible,  is 

its  uniform  spelling  of  proper  nouns  like  THiH"^, 

Jethro,  occasionally  spelt  ~ir"i"^  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Moses'  father-in  law  —  a  man  who,  according  to 
the  Midrash  (Si/ri),  had  no  less  than  seven  names; 

37tt?"in''  (Jehoshua),  into  which  form  it  corrects 

the  shorter  ^ti^lH  (Hoshea)  when  it  occurs  in 
the  Masoretic  Codex.  ISIore  frequent  still  are  the 
additions  of  single  words  and  short  phrases  in- 
serted from  pai-allel  passages  where  the  Hebrew 
text  appeared  too  concise:'"  —  unnecessary,  often 
excessively  absurd  interpolations. 

5.  The  JiJ'th  cLoss  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  comprises  larger  phrases, 
additions,  and  rejMititions  from  parallel  passages. 
Whenever  anything  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
done  or  said  previously  by  Closes,  or  where  a  com- 
mand of  God  is  rekted  as  being  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  agjvin  at 
full  length.  These  tedious  and  always  superfluous 
rei)etition3  are  most  frequent  in  l-lxodus,  both  in 
the  record  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  interpo- 
lations from  Deuteronomy. 

6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those  "emendations" 


V 75*^1  "from  between  his  feet,"  into  "from 
among  his  banners,"  Vv^T  ^**^D.  Ex.  xv. 
18,  all  but  five  of  the  Sam.  Codd.  read  Obl^^b 
Tin,  "  for  ever  and  longer,''''  instead  of  l^?*!,  the 
common  form,  "evermore."  Ex.  xxxiv.  7,  np3^ 
n(?3^   M7,  "  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  sin,^^ 

becomes  np3^  *!  V  npbli  "and  the  innocent  to 
hitn  shall  be  ianocent,"  agaiust  both  the  parallel  pas- 
sages and  the  obvious  sense.  The  somewhat  difficult 
J^DD^  Sbl,  "  and  they  did  not  cease  "  (A.  V.,  Num. 
xi.  25),  reappears  as  a  still  more  obscure  conjectural 
^DDS^  ,  which  we  would  venture  to  translate,  "  they 
were  not  gathered  in,"  in  the  sense  of  "  killed  "  :  in- 
stead of  either  the  1tC32M,  "  congregated,"  of  the 
Sam.  Vers.,  or  Castell's  "continuerunt,"  or  Houbigant's 
and  Bathe's  "  convenerant. "  Num.  xxi.  28,  the  ^V, 
"  Ar  "  (Moab),  is  emendated  into  13?,  "  as  far  as," 

a  perfectly  meaningless  reading  ;  only  that  the  IV j 
"  city,"  as  we  saw  above,  was  a  word  unknown  to  the 
Sam.  The  somewhat  uncommon  words  (Num.  xi.  32), 
nit^ti?  Dnb  iniOtr'^l,  "and  they  (the  people) 
spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  transposed  into 
ntDinCt?  Dnb  ItSntC^I,  "and  they  slaugh- 
tered for  themselves  a  slaughter."  Deut.  xxviii.  37 
the  word  H^tt^Vj  "  ^^  astonishment  "  (A.  V.),  very 
rarely  used  in  this  sense  (Jer.  xix.  8,  xxv.  9),  becomes 
t2C277,  "  to  a  name,"  i.  e.  a  bad  name.    Deut.  xxxiii.  6, 
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of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historical  improb- 
ability or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent, 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  first 
son  after  he  has  lived  150  years:  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  begat  at  162  years, 
lived  afterwards  800  years,  and  "  all  his  years  were 
962  years;  "  according  to  the  Sam.  he  begot  when 
oidy  62  years  old,  lived  afterwards  785  years,  "  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fifty 
years  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be- 
getting: e.  ff.  Arphaxad,  who  in  the  Common  Text 
is  35  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  years :  in  all  438  —  is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and 
lives  only  303  years  afterwards  =  438.  (The  LXX» 
has,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  psychological  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  the  op- 
posite manner.  [See  Seitl'agint.])  An  exceed- 
ingly important  and  often  discussed  emendation  of 
this  class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  our 
text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  [ami  their  fatlitrs  who  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  latid  of  Eyypt  —  iv  yrj  Alyvirra 
Kul  iv  yfj  Kavadv]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years:"  an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 


"ISDQ  VriD  '^n'^%  "  May  his  men  be  a  multi- 
tude," the  Sam.,  with  its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or 
rather  ignorance  of,  the  use  of  poetical  diction,  reads 
"HCDQ  "irnS^  "'n'^l,  "  May  there  be  from  him  a 
multitude,"  thereby  trying  perhaps  to  encounter  also 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  word  "IDD^,  standing 
for  "  a  great  number."  Anything  more  absurd  than 
the  inSD  in  this  place  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
A  few  verses  further  on,  the  uncommon  use  of  "JQ 

in  the  phrase  ]^D^p^  )p  (Deut.  xxxiii.  11),  as 
"  lest,"  "  not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortunate  altera- 
tion !l3p"^|7^  ""Pj  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^'^*  of  tlie  pas- 
sage, "  smite*  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise 
against  him,  and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise 
not  again. ^^  becomes  "  who  will  raise  them  ?  "  —  barren 
alike  of  meaning  and  of  poetry.    For  the  unusual  and 

poetical    ^SlSl    (Deut.    xxxiii.    25;    A.  V.   "thy 

strength  "),  "J''I3"^  is  suggested  ;  a  word  about  the 
significance  of  which  the  commentators  are  at  a 
greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of  the  original. 

c  Thus  in  Gen.  i.  15,  the  words  'hV  T^Snb 
\^*nMn,  "to  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  are  inserted 
from  Ter.  17 ;  Gen.  xi.  8,  the  word  vTiD^l,  "  and  a 
tower,"   is  added  from  ver.  4 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  22,   73? 

nCM,  "  on  her  lace  "  (nose),  is  added  from  ver.  47,  so 
that  the  former  verse  reads  "And  the  man  took 
(np''"l  for  Dtt?*^"!)  a  golden  ring  '  upon  her  fece.' " 
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Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  »  And  God  [  ?  had]  finished 
(^S'^1,?  pluperf.)  on  the  seventh  day,"  Nj^^^^jin 
is  altered  into  "^tt?!^?!,  "the  «a;C/<,"'  lest  God's 
rest  on  the  Sabbath-day  might  seem  incomplete 
(LXX.)-  In  Gen.  xxix.  3,  8,  "We  cannot,  until 
all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till  they 
roll   the   stone   from    the   mouth   of    the  well," 

D'^'^l^,  "flocks,"  is  replaced  by  Q'^ril,  "shep- 
hei*ds,"  since  the  flocks  could  not  roll  the  stone 
from  the  well :  the  corrector  not  being  apparently 
aware  that  in  common  parlance  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
other  languages,  "they"  occasionally  refers  to  cer- 
tain not  particularly  specified  persons.  Well  may 
Gesenius  ask  what  this  corrector  would  have  made 
of  Is.  xxxvii.  [not  xxxvi.]  36 :  "And  when  they  arose 
in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses." 
The  surpassing  reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is 
shown  in  passages  hke  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  "  and  they 
beheld  God," «  which  is  transmuted  into  "  and 
they  held  by,  clung  to,  God  "  ^  —  a  reading  cer- 
tainly less  in  harmony  with  the  following  —  "  and 
they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might 


c  The  gutturals  and  Ahevi-leitevs  are  frequently 
changed :  —  tDT^H  becomes  t2"nM  (Gen.  viii.  4) ; 
>SD  is  altered  into  >^n  (xxiii.  18) ;  U'D.W  into 
17Dli7  (xxvii.  19);  "^bilT  stands  for  "^briT  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24) ;  the  H  is  changed  into  H  in  words  like  2712 
t3"^nn!l,  which  become  'iH^,  D'^n2!l ;  H  is  altered 
into  37  —  1!2n  becomes  "1X35?.  The  •»  is  frequently 
doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lectionis) :  D'^tO'^TT  is  substi- 
tuted for  S'^tDM ;  «-l^*^W  for  Sn'^S ;  '^"'D  for  >«:. 

Many  words  are  joined  together :  —  TjlTI^  stands 
for  mm  -)^  (Ex.  XXX.  23) ;  ISaHD  for  "jS  "jnD 
(Gen.  xli.  45) ;  D'^n^  "IH  is  always  D'^naiH. 
The  pronouns  PlS  and  I^IS,  2d  p.  fem.  sing,  and 
plur.,  are  changed  into  TIM,  ^'^HS  (the  obso- 
lete Heb.  forms)  respectively ;  the  sufF.  tT  into  ^M  : 
"T"  into  "^"^ ;  the  termination  of  the  2d  p.  s.  fem 
praet.  T^~,  becomes  ^J^,  like  the  first  p. ;  the  verbal 
form  Aphel  is  used  for  the  Hiphil;  TllDtM  for 
>n"lD^n  ;  the  medial  letter  of  the  yerb  *1  37  is 
sometimes  retained  as  S  or  "^^  instead  of  being  dropped 
as  in  the  Heb.  Again,  verbs  of  the  form  H  V  have 
the  ^  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  infin.  fut.  and  part., 
instead  of  the  H.  Nouns  of  the  schema  V^p 
(b^M,  etc.)  are  often  spelt  v'^^p,  into  which  the 
form  /"^t^D  is  likewise  occasionally  transformed. 
Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may  be  mentioned: 
"in  (Gen.  xxxiv.  81)  =  '7'^W,  ""[^Tl  (Chald.)  « like ; " 
D'^nn,  for  Heb.  UTViH,  "seal;"  HmbS, 
'  "as  though  it  budded,"  becomes niin&SD  ==  Targ. 
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briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  i.  e.  certain  Hebrew 
forms  translated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan; 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  considerably 
among  themselves,  —  as  far  as  the  very  imperfect 
collation  of  them  has  hitherto  shown  —  some  hav- 
ing retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  places  where  the 
others  have  adopted  the  new  equivalents.'^ 

8.  The  eiyhth  and  last  class  contains  alterations 
made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology, 
hermeneutics  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the 
word  Klohim,  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
13,  xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7;  Ex.  xxii.  9);  and  further, 
both  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropopath- 
isms  are  carefully  expunged  —  a  practice  very  com- 
mon in  later  times.^  The  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is 

the  constant  change  of  all  the  in^*', "  God  will 
choose  a  spot,"  into  in!3,  "  He  has  chosen," 
namely,  Gerizim,  and  the  well  known  substitution 
of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4 :  "It  shall 
be  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set 


nnnCS    12;    D^n,  "wise,"  reads    DiDn ; 

IV,  "spoil,"  ^iv;  ni!2^  "days,"  n^v. 

f^  nDHv^  Lt^'^S,  "man  of  war,"  an  expression 

used  of  God  (Ex.  xv.  3),  becomes  X3  "nimi,  "  hero  of 
war,"  the  former  apparently  of  irreverent  import  to 
the  Samaritan  ear  ;  for  H  r|S  7tt737^  (Deut.  xxix. 
19,  A.  V.  20),  lit.  "And  the  wrath  (nose)  of  the  Lord 
shall  smoke,"  Jl  ?]M  "^n"^,   "  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 

will  be  kindled,"  is  substituted  ;  '^bbin!^  Tl!5 
(Deut.  xxxii.  18),  "the  rock  (God)  which  begat  thee," 
is  changed  into   '^\r)T112  *Tl!?,  "the  rock  which 

glorifies  thee  ;  "  Gen.  xix.  12,  D"^tt7DSn,  "  the  men," 
used  of  "  the  angels,"  has  been  replaced  by 
D"^2S7Dn,  "the  angels."  Extreme  reverence 
for    the    patriarchs    changed    "I'llS,  "Cursed    be 

their  (Simeon  and  Levi's)  anger,"  into  T^TM, 
"  brilliant  is  their  anger  "  (Gen.  xlix.  7).  A  flagrant 
falsification  is    the  alteration,  in  an  opposite  sense, 

which  they  ventured  in  the  passage  ^Dli7*^   H  T^T^ 

nCD^b,  "The  beloved  of  God  [Benjamin,  the 
founder  of  the  Judaeo-Davidian  empire,  hateful  to 
the  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  securely,"  transformed 
by  them  into  the  almost  senseless  H  "7^  *T*' 
ntOnb  "J3tt7**,  "  The  hand,  the  hand  of  God  will 

rest  [if  Hiph.  :  "jStT^, '  will  cause  to  rest ']  securely  " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12).  Reverence  for  the  Law  and  the 
Sacred  Records  gives  rise  to  more  emendations  :  — 
'l"'tt7:n!:D  (Deut.  XXV.  12,  A.  V.  11),  "by  his  secrets,"' 
becomes  *nti72n,  "by  his  flesh;"  nDb^ltC'^, 
"  coibit  cum  ea  ;  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  30),  T112V  DDt27"^, 

"  concumbet  cum  ea ;  "  "jID'^bti^n  ^b^b,  "  to  the 
dog  shall  ye  throw  it"  (Ex.  xxii.  30)  (A.  V.  31), 
'btt^n  "fbli^n,  "ye  shall  indeed  throw  it 
[away]." 
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up  these  stones  which  I  command  you  this  day  on 
Mount  Kbal  (Sam.  Geriziin),  and  there  shalt  thou 
build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  etc.  This 
passage  gains  a  certain  interest  from  Whiston  and 
Kennicott  having  charged  the  Jews  with  corrupt- 
ing it  from  Gerizim  into  Ebal.  This  supposition, 
however,  was  met  by  Rutherford,  Parry,  I'ychsen, 
Lobstein,  Verschuir,  and  others,  and  we  need  only 
add  that  it  is  completely  given  up  by  modern  Bib- 
lical scholars,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  some  pnnui  facie  ground  for  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  To  this  class  also  belong  more 
especially  interpolations  of  really  existing  pas- 
sages, dragged  out  of  their  context  for  a  sjjecial 
purpose.  In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy 
the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  following  insertions  from  Deut. 
xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30:  "And  it  shall  be  on  the 
day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  .Jordan  ...  ye  shall 
set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim  .  .  . 
and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  ^That 
mountain '  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh, 
» over  ayainst  Skechcm: '  "  —  this  last  superfluous 
addition,  which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Tahnud,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

From  the  immense  immber  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants  Ge.senius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those 
of  the  Masoretic  Text.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  mentioning  them,  and  refer  the  reiuler  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them :  he  will  find  that 
they  too  have  since  been,  all  but  unanimously, 
rejected."     (1.)  After  the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke 

(IDWI)  to  his  brother  Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the 
Sam.  adds,  "  let  us  go  into  the  field,"  ^  in  ignorance 

of  the  absolute  use  of  *n?3M,  "to  say,  speak" 
(comp.  Ex.  xix.  25;  2  Chr.  ii.  10  (A.  V.  11)),  and 
the  absol.  i:!"*"!  (Gen.  ix.  22).     (2.)  For  "inS 

(Gen.  xxii.  13)  the  Sam.  reads  *7nS,  i.  e.  instead 
of  "behind  him  a  ram,"  '■'■one  ram."  (3.)  For 
Dn:i  niDn  (Gen.  xlix.  14),  "  an  ass  of  bone," 
i.  e.  a  strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  0*^*^3  "T^tSH 
(Targ.  an?,  Syr.  pi>;^-  And  (4.)  for  p")*""! 
(Gen.  xiv.  14),  "he  led  forth  his  trained  ser- 
vants," the  Sam.  reads  pT^%  "  he  numbered." 
We  must  briefly  state,  in  concluding  this  por- 


a  Keil,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  Introd.,  p.  590, 
note  7,  says,  "  Even  the  few  variants,  which  Gesenius 
tries  to  prove  genuine.  Ml  to  the  ground  on  closer 
examination." 

c  E.  g.  nnpn  for  nip*"  (ex.  xo.  48) ;  sn*^ 

TlW^'y  (Ex.  XXXV.  10). 

^  E.  g.  *n2T  for  niDT  (Ex.  xiii.  13) ;  1^3"! 
for  D13")  (Num.  xv.  35). 

e  E.  g.   Pjin*}  for  Pinrri  (Oen.  viii.  22) ;   ^"111 

for  yi57  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28);  ^Wtt7n  for  ?)ntt7n 
(Ley.  xi,  16),  &c. 
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tion  of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
classification  of  Gesenius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
"  Ceterum  facile  perspicitur  complures  in  his  esse 
lectiones  quarum  singulas  alius  ad  aliud  genus 
referre  forsitan  malit  ....  in  una  vel  altera 
lectione  ad  aliam  classera  referenda  baud  difiiciles 
erimus  .  .  .  .  ")  or  exhaustive,  or  even  be- 
cause the  illustrations  themselves  are  unassailable 
in  point  of  the  reason  he  assigns  for  them;  but 
because,  deficient  as  it  is,  it  has  at  once  and  for- 
ever silenced  the  utterly  unfounded  though  time- 
hallowed  claims  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It 
was  only  necessary,  as  we  said  before,  to  collect  a 
great  number  of  variations  (or  to  take  them  from 
Walton),  to  compare  them  with  the  old  text  and 
with  each  other,  to  place  them  in  some  kind  of 
order  before  the  reader  and  let  them  tell  their  own 
tale.  That  this  was  not  done  during  the  two 
hundred  years  of  the  contest  by  a  single  one  of  the 
combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange:  albeit  uot 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Important  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
hinted  l)efore,  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as  the 
Samaritans'  preference  of  the  imjjerat.  for  the  3d 
pers. ;  *^  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  absol. ;  <^ 
Galileanisms,  —  to  which  also  belongs  the  permu- 
tation of  the  letters  Alievi^  (comp.  Ei^b.  p.  53, 

"!Dn,  HDS,  "1^3?),  in  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the 

occasional  softening  down  of  the  D  into  2,/  of  3 

into  n,  !?  into  T,  etc.,  and  chiefly  the  presence 
of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Sam.  which  are  not 
inter[)olated  from  parallel  passages,  but  are  entirely 
wanting  in  our  text.^  Frankel  derives  from  these 
passages  chiefly  the  conclusion  that  the  Sam. 
Pent,  was,  partly  at  least,  emendated  from  the 
LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other  very  late  sources.  (See 
below. ) 

We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
the  beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim, 
in  the  original,  to  which  we  have  added  the  trans- 
lation :  — 

1.  Dnnn  nn  nbr  ab  u^'^x^w^  niDDin. 

[Additions  and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch in  favor  of  Mount  Gerizim.] 

2.  msbttb  niCDin.  [Additions  for  the 
purpose  of  completion.] 

3.  TiMi.      [Commentary,  glosses,] 

4.  n^2^3nni  D'^b^on  ?)ibn.    [Change 

of  verbs  and  moods.] 


/  w'2W^  for  xD^rv>^  (Qen.xxxi.35);  mwi 

for  nDti73  (Ex.  XV.  10). 

9  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  after  J^^nSn  /T^lpS  the 
words  pttV  vS  are  added  ;  xxvii.  27,  after  mtt^H 
the  word  NbX3  is  found  (LXX.);  "xliii.  28,  the  phrase 
D>nb«b  Sinn  IZ^'^Wn  -fnn  is  inserted  after 
the  Ethnach;    xlvii.  21,  D'^lD^b    T^237n,  and 

Ex.  xxxii.  32,  ^w  cn  sr^sn  s:rn  ns  is  read. 

An  exceedingly  difficult   and  un-Hebrew  passage  is 
found  in  Ex.  xxiii,  19,  reading    nSt    TIW^    ^"D 

np^"*  ''nbsb  sin  nnnri  xi'dw  nntD. 
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5.  mDtt7n  F)*)bn.      [change  of  nouns.] 

6.  nWltl^n.      [Emendation  of  seeming  irreg- 
ularities by  assimilating  forms,  etc.] 

7.  nVmSn   nmnn.       [Permutation    of 
letters.] 

8.  D'^'^ISD.      [Pronouns.] 

9.  V^-      [Gender.] 

10.  niDD13n   nVniW.     [Letters  added.] 

11.  DnTT  nVniM.      [Addition  of  preposi- 
tions, conjunctions,  articles,  etc.] 

12.  TT^SI  V'^^P*      [Junction  of  separated, 
and  separation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  Ob"!!?  n^D"^'  [Chronological  alterations.] 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  since 
up  to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Sam. 
Pent.,  or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since 
Kennicott  —  who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun 
the  work  —  has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  remains  a  most  precarious  task, 
and  beset  with  unexampled  difficulties  at  every 
step;  and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
more  or  less  scientific  arrangement  of  isolated  or 
common  Samaritan  mistakes  and  falsifications  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  conse- 
quence indeed. 

It  is,  however,  this  same  rudimentary  state  of 
investigation  —  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
fierce  discussion  —  which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  important  question  of  the  A(je  and 
Origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  came  under  the  notice  of  Eu- 
ropean scholars.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but 
think  that  as  long  as  (1)  the  history  of  the 
Samaritans  remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of 
which  a  former  article  will  have  given  an  account; 
(2)  we  are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  com- 
paratively recent  Codices;  (3)  neither  these  Codices 
themselves  have,  as  has  just  been  observed,  been 
thoroughly  collated  and  recollated,  nor  (4)  more 
than  a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  any- 
thing like  a  collation  between  the  various  readings 
of  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  greatest  number,  "cum  nuUam  sensus  varie- 
tatem  constituant " ) ;  so  long  must  we  have  a 
variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based 
on  "probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the 
other  side  as  "false  reasonings"  and  "individual 
crotchets,"  and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrequently 
start  from  flagrantly  false  premises. 

We   shall,  under  these   circumstances,   confine 
ourselves  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leading 
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opinions,  and  the  chief  reasons  and  arguments 
leged  for  and  against  them :  — 

(1.)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded  —  so  the  pop- 
ular notion  runs.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinus, 
Walton,  Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn, 
Bauer,  Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Steudel,  IVIazade,  Stuart, 
Davidson,  and  others.  Their  reasons  for  it  may  be 
thus  briefly  summed  up :  — 

(n.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics, 
since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(b.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
teuch in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon:  had 
that  book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Ha- 
giographa  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews' 
hands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not  also 
received  those. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  letters,  avowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was 
written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into 
the  square  Hebrew  —  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  Exile  —  took  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here 
to  a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kirchheim  (Carme 
Shomron,  p.  106,  &c.).  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Heb.  Codex,  now  almost  un- 
intelligible, appear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes 
that  the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after 
Ezra  transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modern  square 
Hebrew  character,  from  the  ancient  copies  written 
in  so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samar- 
itan letters  of  similar  form."  And  since  our  Sara. 
Pent,  has  those  difficult  readings  in  common  with 
the  Mas.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whether  it 
was  copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex, 
would   thus   appear  to   be   solved.     Its   constant 

changes  of  ^  and  1,  "^  and  1,  H  and  H  —  let- 
ters which  are  similar  in  Hebrew,  but  not  in  Sa- 
maritan —  have  been  long  used  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  Samaritans  having  received  the"  Pent, 
at  a  very  late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion  —  that  the  Pent,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Ten 
Tribes  —  is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against 
it,  and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  fee- 
ble nature  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that 
the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

(rt.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sep- 
arated.    The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 


■ 
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o  E.  g.  Is.  xi.  15,  U^Vn  instead  of  D^^D 
(adopted  by  Gesenius  in  Thes.  p.  1017  a,  without  a 
mention  of  its  source,  which  he,  however,  distinctly 

avowed  to  Rosenmiiller  —  comp.  W  D,  p.  107,  note 
S) ;  Jer.  iii.  8,  S"lS"1  instead  of  W"im  ;  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  11,  Onm     for    Dn«1 ;  Ezr.  vi.  4,    HIil 

for  Sin ;  Ez-  xxii.  20,  \nn2m  for  Nnnsm ; 

Judg.  XV.  20,  D*^"1C7V  —  Samson's  reign  during  the 
time  of  the  Philistines  being  given  as  tiventy  years 


instead  of  forty  (comp.  Jer.  Sota,  1),  accounted  for 
by  the  Q  (numerical  letter  for  forty)  in  the  original 

being  mistaken  for  D  (twenty).  Again,  2  Chr.  xxii. 
2,  forty  is  put  instead  of  twenty  (comp.  2  K.  viil.  26) ; 
2  K.  xxii.  4,  DH'^I  for  'fn^l ;  Ez.  iii.  12,  "[l^n 
for     DT13,    etc. ;  all  these  letters  —  (Jj  and  "^^ 

^  and   i\,  0  a'^*!  Oj  "^  and  ^  —  resemblic 
each  other  very  closely. 
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bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  wiio,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
as  little  orii^inally  for  the  disputes  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  far-off  countries,  be- 
longinj;  to  utterly  different  races,  are  likely  to  care 
for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborij;ines  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  judaized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews  only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter 
refused  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  former,  of 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rejected  their 
aid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  then,  it  is  said, 
should  they  not  first  have  received  the  one  book 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  conformity 
with  the  returned  exiles,  at  their  hands  ?  That  the 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
equals  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  the  Samari- 
tans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  ui)on 
this  very  Law  —  altered  according  to  their  circum- 
stances; and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they 
alone  were  the  Jews  Kar   e'lox^". 

(h.)  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  the 
Hebrew  (.'anon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many 
psalms  of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  etc.,  nmst 
have  been  circulating  among  the  people.  IJut  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Samaritans  regarded  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally 
conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  na- 
tional .lewish  history,  would  sutKcientiy  account  for 
their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the 
centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  his  House,  are 
extolled.  If,  however,  Ix)ewe  has  really  found  with 
them,  as  he  rej)ort8  in  the  Aflyem.  Zntuny  d. 
Jmknth.  April  18th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and 
Solomon's  Song  of  Songs,  —  which  they  certainly 
would  not  have  received  subsequently,  —  all  these 
arguments  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  iiot  in- 
troduced by  I'Mi-Jk  after  the  return  frotn  the  Exile, 
but  came  into  use  at  a  much  later  j>eriod.  The 
Samaritans  might  therefore  have  received  the  Pen- 
tateuch at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their 
writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  ag  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Samaritan.  "  Originally," 
says  Mar  Sutra  {San/iedr.  xxi.  b),  "the  Pentateuch 
was  given  to  Israel  in  Jbri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurilh  writing  and 
Aramaic  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Ash- 
urith  writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to 
the  Hediot^s  ('iStwrot)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the 
Aramaic  language.  Who  are  the  Hediotes  V  The 
Cuthim  (Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing? 
The  Libonaah  (Samaritan)."  It  is  well  known 
also  that  the  Maccabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions: so  that  "  Hediotes  "  would  point  to  the 
common  use  of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§  2,  4) 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan 
Sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R. 
Simon,  Prideaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  W^ette,  Gese- 
nius,  Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  etc.).  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the 
Samaritans  before  they  received  a  Jewish  priest 
through  Esarhaddon  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the 
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immense  number  of  readings  common  to  the  LXX. 
and  this  Code,  against  the  Masoretic  Text. 

(3.)  Other,  but  very  isolated  notions,  are  those 
of  Morin,  Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  etc.,  that  the  Israelit- 
ish  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct 
the  new  inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
brought  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  production  of 

an  impostor,  Dositheus  C^St^DIT  in  Talmud),  who 
lived  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  fal- 
sified the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there 
is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found. 
Finally,  that  it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension, 
with  additions  and  corruptions  of  the  Masoretic 
Text  (6th  century  after  Christ),  into  which  glosses 
from  the  LXX.  had  been  received  (Frankel).  Many 
other  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  we  cannot 
here  dwell  upon  them :  suffice  it  to  have  mentioned 
those  to  which  a  certain  popularity  and  authority 
attaches. 

Another  question  has  been  raised:  Have  all 
the  variants  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  in- 
troduced at  once,  or  are  they  the  work  of  many 
generations  ?  From  the  number  of  vague  opinions 
on  that  point,  we  have  only  room  here  to  adduce 
that  of  Azariah  de  Rossi,  who  traces  many  of  the 
glosses  (Class  2)  both  in  the  Satn.  and  in  the  LXX. 
to  an  ancient  Targum  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  refers  to  the  Talmudical 
passage  of  Nedar.  37 :  "  .\nd  he  read  in  the  Book 
of  the  Ljiw  of  God — this  is  Mihra,  the  Pentateuch; 

w27mSQ,  explanatory,  this  is  Targum^  [Ver- 
sions (Takgum).]  Considering  that  no  Masorah 
fixed  the  letters  and  signs  of  the  Samar.  Codex, 
and  that,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  principal  object 
was  to  make  it  read  as  smoothly  as  possible,  it  is 
not  easily  seen  why  each  succeeding  century  should 
not  have  added  its  own  emendations.  But  here, 
too,  investigation  still  wanders  about  in  the  mazes 
of  speculation. 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated  —  even 
uncounted  —  readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  like- 
wise no  critical  edition  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam. 
Pent,  are :  — 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the 
Sam.  (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hasseucamp, 
Eichhorn,  etc.). 

2.  That  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Grotius,  Ussher,  Ravius,  etc.). 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
Codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well 
as  from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public 
authority  in  Palestine;  that  however  very  many 
willful  corruptions  and  interpolations  have  ci^ept  in 
in  later  times  (Gesenius). 

4.  That  the  Samar.  has,  in  the  main,  been  al- 
tered from  the  LXX.  (Frankel). 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 
the  Sam,  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 
each  other,  and  follow  each  the  Masor.  Text.  Also, 
that  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the  LXX., 
where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against  the 
Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in  number  and  of  so  un- 
important a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced  as 
any  argument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  libraries  [Kennicott]  :  — 
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No.  1.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Jiodl.,  fol.,  No.  3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  first  twenty  and  last  nine  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  IJodl.,  4to,  No.  3128, 
with  an  Arabic  version  in  Sam.  characters.  Imper- 
fect. Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  books. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  3129. 
Wanting  many  portions  in  each  book. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Ussher,  Laud)  Bodl.,  4to,  No. 
624.     Defective  in  parts  of  Deut. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Marsh)  Bodl.,  12mo,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  verses  in  the  beginning;  21  chapters 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock)  Bodl.,24mo,  No.  5328. 
Parts  of  leaves  lost;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Mus.  Claud.  B.  8. 
Vellum.     Complete.     254  leaves. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.,  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Texts, 
with  an  Arab.  Vers,  in  the  Sam.  character.  Want- 
ing the  first  34  cc,  and  very  defective  in  many 
places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
Ancient  MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Gen.; 
and  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  11  of  this  Codex,  a  rather 
puzzling  circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oratory,  No.  1. 
The  famous  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin)  Oratory,  No.  2. 
Made-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Gen^v.).  Of  little 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican,  No. 
106.  Hebr.  and  Sam.  texts,  with  Arab.  Vers,  in 
Sam.  character.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellutius),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol.,  No.  1.  Said 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paris'  Library.  With 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots ;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the 
latter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  from  one  of 
the  Nablus  MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions 
of  the  corresponding  Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  Levysohn,  Jeru- 
salem, 1860.« 

II.  Versions. 
1.  Samaritan.  —  The  origin,  author,  and  age  of 
the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
has  hitherto  —  so  Eichhorn  quaintly  observes  — 
"  always  been  a  golden  apple  to  the  investigators, 
and  will  very  probably  remain  so,  until  people  leave 
off  venturing  decisive  judgments  upon  historical 
subjects  which  no  one  has  recorded  in  antiquity." 
And,  indeed,  modern  investigators,  keen  as  they 
have  been,  have  done  little  towards  the  elucidation 
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of  the  subject.  According  to  the  Samaritans  them- 
selves (De  Sacy,  Mem.  3;  Paulus;  Winer),  their 
high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  b.  c,  is 
its  author.  Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after 
Christ.  JuynboU  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in 
use  in  the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel 
places  it  in  the  post -Mohammedan  time.  Other  in- 
vestigators date  it  from  the  time  of  Esarhaddon's 
priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly  before  or  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple ;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular 
Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syriac. 

In  this  version  the  original  has  been  followed, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  some- 
times perfectly  childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  translation  of 

Deut.  iii.  9:  "  The  Zidonians  call  Hermon  'j^'^tt? 

(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites  call  it  ")>D^7  (Shenir)." 

The  translator  deriving  'J'^'^ti?  from  Htt?  "prince, 

master,"  renders  it  )'DD  "  masters;  "  and  finding 
the  letters  reversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
ites as  T^3ti7,  reverses  also  the  sense  in  his  ver- 
sion, and  translates  it  by  "slaves"  ^"n^^li^D! 
In  other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent 
could  be  found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  translator, 
instead  of  paraphrasing  it,  simply  transposes  its 
letters,  so  as  to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  Occa- 
sionally he  is  misled  by  the  orthography  of  the; 

original:  t  S12W  p  DS,  "If  so,  where  ...?'» 

he  renders  nT2"1S  p  DS,  "If  so,  I  shall  be 

wrath:"  mistaking  M12S  for  ISM,  from  ^S 
"  anger."  On  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a 
very  valuable  aid  towards  the  study  of  the  Samar. 
Text,  on  account  of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence. 
A  few  cases,  however,  may  be  brought  forward, 
where  the  Version  has  departed  from  the'  Text, 
either  under  the  influence  of  popular  religious  no- 
tions, or  for  the  sake  of  explanation.  "  We  pray" 
—  so  they  write  to  Scaliger  —  "  every  day  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  as  it  is  said,  the  one 
lamb  shalt  thou  prepare  in  the  morning  and  the 
second  in  the  evening ;  we  bow  to  the  ground  and 
worship  God."  Accordingly,  we  find  the  translator 
rendering  the  passage,  "  And  Isaac  went  to  *  walk  ' 

(n*lti7v)  in  the  field,"  by  —  "and  Isaac  went  to 

pray  (nwb^JDb)  in  the  field."    "And  Abraham 

rose  in  the  morning  ("^plH^),"  is  rendered  "*  v!^l3, 
"  in  the  prayer,"  etc.  Anthropomorphisms  are 
avoided.      "  The  image  (n^l^n)  of    God "    is 

rendered  iltt'^173,  "the  glory."  71^'^'^  '^5, 
"  The  mouth  of  Jehovah,' '  is  transformed  into 
nin"^  "ItS'^D,  "the  word   of  Jehovah."      For 
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«  The  original  intention  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  publish  the  wliole  Codex  in  the  same  niannor  seems 
to  have  been  given  up  for  the  present.  We  can  only 
hope  that,  if  the  work  is  ever  taken  up  again,  it  will 
fall  into  more  competent  hands.     Mr.  Levysohn's  In- 


troduction, brief  as  it  is,  shows  him  to  be  utterly 
wanting  both  in  scholarship  and  in  critical  acumen, 
and  to  be,  moreover,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  his  new  discoveries  have  been  disposed  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 
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D'^nbW,  «  God,"  n^DWbtt,  »  Angel,"  is  fre- 
quently found,  etc.  A  great  ditficulty  is  offered  by 
the  proper  names  whicli  this  version  often  substi- 

Onkelos  iu  Polyglott.  Num. 

snns  IS  -122  iinb  -ia\-n  bsia?^  *^3n 
Dip  -iTnb  N-i"^TD  -113  -n^b  ti;nD"'  ns 
bn  HT*'  x^^ry^^  mn  nnn^ :  mn*^ 
\nu?'^  «b  p^Tir  n»n-r  bm  mn  nnm 

.biD^^  sb  vii^'2^'1  r^'^"" 

But  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  rela- 
tion of  the  two  versions  can  be  drawn  from  this. 

This  Version  has  likewise,  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  copyists  and  commentators,  suffered 
many  interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  first 
copy  of  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Valle, 
together  with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  1U16.  Job.  Ne- 
drinus  first  published  it  together  with  a  faulty  I^tin 
translation  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it  was, 
with  a  few  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with 
some  notes  by  Castellus.  Single  portions  of  it 
appeared  in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellarius,  1705,  and  by 
Uhlemann,  Leipz.,  1837.  Compare  Cesenius,  De 
Pent.  Sam.  Oiif/ine,  etc.,  and  Winer's  monograph, 
De  Versmds  Pent.  Sam.  Itidule,  etc.,  Leipzig, 
1817. 

2.  Th  1afiapeiriK6v.  The  hatred  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  supjiosed  to  have  caused 
the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Pent,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  fragments 
of  a  Greek  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc.,  is  accounted 
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tutes,  they  being,  in  many  cases,  less  intelligible 
than  the  original  ones."  The  similarity  it  has  with 
Onkelos  occasionally  amounts  to  complete  identity, 
for  instance  — 

vi.  1,  2.        Sam.  Vers,  iu  Barberini  Triglott. 

nr  bbD  :  na-^Db  ^{w^'n  cr  mn^  bbDi 
nns  i«  -ina  pnb  iri\"m  bsna?^  -^^n 
n-iT2ni2b  -T^T3  ma  -i-r^b  wn^"^  id 

r^\^w  ni^  brji  ^rw^  «b  ranm  ^1:r^^ 
X'W^'2^^  ^•^n'^i:)-!  r^a^i  nrw^  sb  ]^n23? 

.b^-^^  sb 

for.  These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
by  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  ^a/xapei- 
riK6v.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  ever  ex- 
isted (as  Gesenius,  Winer,  Juynboll,  suppose)  in 
the  shape  of  a  complete  translation,  or  only  desig- 
nated (as  Castellus,  Voss,  Herbst,  hold)  a  certain 
number  of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam.  Version. 
Other  critics  again  (Hiivernick,  Hengstenberg,  etc.) 
see  in  it  only  a  corrected  edition  of  certain  passages 
of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent, 
was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadjah  haggaon.  Like 
the  original  Samaritan  it  avoids  anthropomorph- 
isms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter 
by  euphemisms,  besides  occasionally  making  some 
slight  alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns. 
It  is  extant  in  several  MS.  copies  in  European 
libraries,  ajid  is  now  in  course  of  being  edited  by 
Kuenen,  Leyden,  1850-54,  &c.  It  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the 
Sam.  Version;  the  Hebrew  words  occasionally 
remaining  unaltered  in  the  translation.''  Often 
also   it   renders  the  original  differently  from  the 


a  A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these,  in  the 
case  of  geographical  names,  is  subjoined  :  — 

Gen.  viii.  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendib,  n^"T2nD. 

X.  10,  »   Shinar,  Tsofiih,  HDI!^  (?  Zobah). 

11,  i<    Asshur,  Astun,  ptSD^T. 

—  u    Rehoboth,  Satcan,   ^DtDD  (?   Sit- 

tacene). 

—  «    Calah,  Laksah,  JlOpb. 

12,  «   Resen,   Asfah,    (120^. 
30,  u    Mesha,  Mesbal,  b^DD, 

xi.  9,  «4    Babel,  Lilak,  pb'^b. 

xiii.  3,  «    Ai,  Cefrab,    mD3    (?   Cephirah, 

Josh.  ix.  17). 
xiv.  5,  "    Ashteroth  Karnaim,  Afinith  Kamiah, 

—  u    Ham,  Lishah,  nti7'^b, 

—  6,  "    El    Paran,    Pelishah,  etc.,    D"1"1D 

aibsb  n*wi?bD. 

— 14,  i'    Dan,  Banias,  DS'^3n. 

—  15,  »   Hobah,  Fogah,  n^^lD. 

—  17,  »    Shaveh,  Mifueh,  n2DD. 


Gen.  XV.  18,  for  Euphrates,  Shalmah,  nS^bt27. 

—  20,  I'    Rephaim,  Chasah,  nSDIl. 
XX.  1,  u   Qerar,  Askelun,  "|lbpD37. 

xxvi.  2,  u   Mitsraim,  Nefik,  p'^S3  (?  Exodus). 
xxxvi.8,9,&c.«.    Seir,  Gablah,  Tlb^a  (Jebal). 

37,  «    Rehoboth,  Fathi,  TlQ, 
Num.xxi.33,  u    Bashan,Bathnin,  ]"'3n!2(Batan8ea). 

xxxiv.  10,  "    Shepham, 'Abamiab,^"^^2V(Apa- 
msea). 
11,  a    Shepham,  'Afiuniah,  n^DD37. 
Deut.  ii.  9,  »    Ar  ("l^?),  Arshah,  ntt^HS. 

iu.  4,  u    Argob,  Rigobaah,  nSS^a**")  (Po- 
ya/Sa). 

—  17,  i«    Chinnereth,  Genesar,  -1D33. 

iT.48,  »    Sion,  Tur  Telga,  Sabil  "l*ltO  (Je- 

bel  et  Telj). 

h  E.  g.   Ex.  xiii.  12,  nm  "lt:)D  bD  (Sam.  Ver. 

nm  "^niriQ  b^)  remains  Jo  Li   J^:  xxi.  3, 

niCS  bVn  (Sam.  Ver.  nilS   inDD)  is  given 

5l 


1^1    JjU. 
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Samar.  Version."  Principally  noticeable  is  its 
excessive  dread  of  assigning  to  God  anything 
like   human   attributes,  physical  or  mental.     For 

DTlbM  ^\^'^'^,  »  God,"  we  find   (as  in  Saadiah 

sometimes)  iuJ\   CJ^^,  "the  Angel  of  God;  " 

for  "the  eyes  of  God"  we  have  (Deut.  xi.  12) 

adJt    &ia&.^,    "the   Beholding  of  God." 

For  "Bread  of  God,"     aVjI,  "the   necessary," 
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etc.  Again,  it  occasionally  adds  honorable  epithets 
where  the  Scripture  seems  to  have  omitted  them, 
etc.  Its  language  is  far  from  elegant  or  even  cor- 
rect; and  its  use  must  likewise  be  confined  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

4.  To  this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a 
Syrian,  wrote  in  1208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic 
commentary,  which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  new  Version  —  the  Syriac,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Arabic,  and  which  is 
often  confounded  with  it  in  the  MSS.  On  both 
Kecensions  see  Eichhorn,  Gesenius,  Juynboll,  etc. 

III.  Samaritan  Literaturk. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here 
a  concise  account  of  the  Samaritan  Uterature  in 
general,  since  to  a  certain  degree  it  bears  upon  our 
subject. 

1.  Chronicon  Samantanum.  —  Of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken.  We  have 
also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans  have  no  other 
book  of  our  Received  Canon.  "  There  is  no 
Prophet  but  Moses"  is  one  of  their  chief  dogmas, 
and  fierce  are  the  invectives  in  which  they  indulge 
against  men  like  Samuel,  "a  Magician  and  an  In- 
fidel," yiS'^  (Chron.Sam.);  EU;  Solomon,  " Shi- 

loh"  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  "f.  e.  the  man  who  shall 
Sjpoil  the  Law  and  whom  many  nations  will  follow 
because  of  their  own  licentiousness"  (De  Sacy, 
Mem.  4);  Ezra  "cursed  for  ever"  (Lett,  to  Hun- 
tington, etc.).  Joshua  alone,  partly  on  account  of 
his  being  an  Ephraimite,  partly  because  Shechem 
was  selected  by  him  as  the  scene  of  his  solemn 
valedictory  address,  seems  to  have  found  favor  in 
their  eyes ;  but  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  they 
perhaps  possessed  in  its  original  form,  gradually 
came  to  form  only  the  groundwork  of  a  fictitious 
national  Samaritan  history,  overgrown  with  the 
most  fantastic  and  anachronistic  legends.  This 
is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan  Joshua,"  or  Chroni- 
con Samaritanum  /i.i«J   .  .O    *  f'-  7  ^   ■^Ajm\ 

sent  to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his 
acute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was  redacted 
into  its  present  form  about  A.  i>.  1300,  out  of  four 
special  documents,  three  of  which  were  Arabic  and 
one  Hebrew  {i.  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS. 
in  2  pts.,  which  Gesenius,  De  Sam.  Theol.  p.  8,  n. 
18,  thinks  unique,  is  dated  A.  h.  764-919  (a.  d. 
1362-1513);  — the   Cod.   in   the  Brit.  Museum, 


a  Thus  ni'^r,  Gen.  xlix.  11  (Sam.  Ver.  nmp, 
"  his  city  "),  the  Arab,  renders  S^j^x  •  Gen.  xli.  43, 
*7niM  (Sam.  Ver.  tl^!?  =  Kijpu^),  the  Arab,  trans- 
lates .  y.  Q.hit  Jo^t  =1")  nS. 


lately  acquired,  dates  A.  H.  908  (a.  d.  1502).  Tha 
chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua  to  about 
A.  D.  350,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or  subse- 
quently translated  into,  Arabic.  After  eight  chap- 
ters of  introductory  matter  begins  the  early  history 
of  "Israel"  under  '•'■King  Joshua,"  who,  among 
other  deeds  of  arms,  wages  war,  with  300,000 
mounted  men  —  "half  Israel" — against  two  kings 
of  Persia.  The  last  of  his  five  "royal"  successors 
is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  handsomest  and  most 
powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned  for  the  space 
of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  five  high-priests, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  ( ?  =  Uzzi,  Ez.  vii.  4). 
With  the  history  of  Eli,  "the  seducer,"  which 
then  follows,  and  Samuel  "a  sorcerer,"  the  ac- 
count, by  a  sudden  transition,  runs  off  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Ha- 
drian (47),  and  closes  suddenly  at  the  time  of 
Julian  the  Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  here  a  single  specimen 
out  of  the  45th  ch.  of  the  book,  which  treats  of 
the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch :  — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Mossul), 
and  conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of 
Syria.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  subjuga- 
tion they  rebelled,  together  with  the  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem (Kodsh).  Whereupon  the  Samaritans,  to 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled, 
and  Persian  colonists  took  their  place.  A  curse, 
however,  rested  upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immi- 
grants died  from  eating  of  its  fruits  (.foseph.  Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3).  The  chiefs  of  Israel  {i.  e.  Samari- 
tans), being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  the  king, 
explained  it  by  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
God.  The  king  upon  this  permitted  them  to  return 
and  to  erect  a  temple,  in  which  work  he  promised 
to  aid  them,  and  he  gave  them  a  letter  to  all  their 
dispersed  brethren.  The  whole  Dispersion  now 
assembled,  and  the  Jews  said,  "  We  will  now  go 
up  into  the  Holy  City  (Jerusalem)  and  live  there 
in  unity."  But  the  sons  of  Harun  (Aaron)  and 
of  Joseph  {i.  e.  the  priests  and  the  Samaritans) 
insisted  upon  going  to  the  "Mount  of  Blessing," 
Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  lung,  and 
while  the  Samaritans  proved  their  case  from  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded  their  preference 
for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mosaic  books.  The  supe- 
rior force  of  the  Samaritan  argument  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  king.  But  as  each  side  —  by  the  mouth 
of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat  and  Zerubabel  respec- 
tively, —  charged  the  other  with  basing  its  claims 
on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred  books  of  each 
party  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  The 
Jewish  Kecord  was  immediately  consumed,  while 
the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from  the  flames 
into  the  king's  lap :  the  third  time,  however,  a  por- 
tion of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king  had  spat, 
was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty-six 
Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Samari- 
tans, to  the  number  of  300,000  wept,  and  all  Israel 
worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Gerizim  — 
"  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  his  mercy  granted  all  these  things, 
and  in  Him  we  will  confide." 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronicle,  written  in  the  14th  century  (1355), 


I 


b  A   word,   it    may   be    observed    by    the   way, 
taken   by  the  Mohammedans   from  the  Rabbinical 


{np^vn)  -isia 
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by  Abu'l  Fatah.«  This  comprises  the  history  of 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam  to  A.  H.  756 
and  708  (a.  d.  1355  and  13'J7)  respectively  (the 
forty-two  years  must  have  been  added  by  a  later 
historiographer).  It  is  of  ecjually  low  historical 
value ;  its  only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adop- 
tion of  certain  Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took 
at  second  hand  from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  Accord- 
ing to  this  chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover 
Gerizim,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Midrash  {Ber. 
Rah.)  exempts  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  it.  A 
specimen,  likewise  on  the  subject  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, may  not  be  out  of  place:  — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
difference  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send 
him  some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  dele- 
gated Ahron,  Sumla,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews 
Eleazar  only.  The  king  assigned  houses  to  them, 
and  gave  them  each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  order  that  he  might  assist  them  in  their  transla- 
tion. The  Samaritiins  rendered  only  their  Penta- 
teuch into  the  language  of  the  land,  while  Eleazar 
produced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Canon.  The 
king,  i)erceiving  variations  in  the  respective  Penta- 
teuclis,  asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it. 
Whereupon  they  replied  that  these  difterences  chiefly 
turned  ujion  two  points.  (1.)  God  luul  chosen  the 
Mount  of  Gerizim:  and  if  the  Jews  were  right, 
why  was  there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  ThoraV 
(2.)    The    Samaritans     read,    Deut.    xxxii.    35, 

Dp3  QVv,  "to  the  (Uiy  of  vengeance  and  re- 
ward," the  Jews  Dp3  "^7,  <•'■  Mine  is  vengeance 
and  reward"  —  which  left  it  uncertain  whether 
that  reward  was  to  be  given  here  or  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  king  then  asked  what  was  their 
opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets  and  their  writ- 
ings, and  they  replied,  "  Either  they  must  have  said 
and  contained  what  stood  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
then  their  saying  it  again  was  superfluous ;  or  more ; 
or  less : ''  either  of  which  was  again  distinctly  pro- 
hibited in  the  Thora;  or  finally  they  nmst  have 
changed  the  laws,  and  these  were  unchangeable." 
A  Greek  who  stood  near,  observed  that  laws  must 
be  adapted  to  ditterent  tin)es,  and  altered  accord- 
ingly; whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that  this 
was  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  divhie 
laws:  moreover,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  explicit  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  their 
translation,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  strictly  enjoined  not  even  to  approach 
Mount  (ierizim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  certain  historical  fact,  however  contorted,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
pursue  the  subject.  A  lengthened  extract  from 
this  chronicle  —  the  original  text  with  a  German 
translation  —  is  given  by  Schnurrer  in  Paulus' 
Neues  Jiepertoniun,  1790,  117-159. 


,^1 


^1^1  ^\         y. 


^y*My^\   ^^AJjJ   ;^*.>oLwwJ|   (Bodl.;  Imp. 

Library,  Paris)      Two  copies   in  Berlin  Library  (Pe- 
termann,  Rosen)  recently  acquired. 

*  This  work   has  since   been  published,  with  the 
title  :  "  Abulfiithi  Annales  Samaritani.     Quos  Arabice 
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3.  Another  «'  historical "  work  is  the  v^^Uo 

«jd3juwj)l  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 

patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to 
Moses  himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann 
saw  at  JSdblus,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
vellum  leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anony- 
mous recent  commentary  on  it,  A.  H.  1200,  A.  d. 
1784,  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic  — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having 
mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Commo- 
dus  —  may  be  briefly  mentioned  Commentaries  upon 
the  whole  or  parts  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b. 
Manga  b.  Zadaka;  ^  further,  by  Maddib  Eddin 
Jussuf  b.  Abi  Said  b.  Klialef ;  by  Ghazel  Ibn  Abu- 
1-Surur  Al-Safawi  Al-Ghazzi  <^  (a.  h.  1167-68,  A.  d. 
1753-54,  Brit.  Mus. ),  &c.  Theological  works  chiefly 
in  Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abul 
Hassan  of  Tyre,  On  the  religious  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  World  to 
come ;  by  Mowaffek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A 
Compendium  of  Rdiyion,  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worshij)  of  God; 
by  Amin  Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; by  Abu'l  Hassan  Ibn  El  Markum 
Gonajem  ben  Abulfaraj'  ibn  Chattir,  On  Penance; 
by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salmaah  Ibn 
Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An  Exposition  of  the  Mosaic 
Laws,  etc.,  etc.  Some  grammatical  works  may 
be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim, 
On  the  Hebrew  Language;    by  Abu    Said,    On 

reading  the  Hebrev)  Text  (fyo't  M   ^^vJOi«J>). 

This  grammar  begins  in  the  following  character- 
istic manner:  — 

"  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  and 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  merciful  and 
compassionate. 

"  Praise  be  unto  God  for  his  help,  and  I  ask  for 
his  guidance  towards  a  clear  exposition,  I  have 
resolved  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
manner  of  reading  the  Holy  Writ,  on  account  of 
the  difterence  which  I  found,  with  resj>ect  to  it, 
among  our  co-religionists  —  whom  may  God  make 
numerous  and  inspire  to  obedience  unto  Him !  — 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall  bring  proofs  for 
my  assertions,  from  which  the  wise  could  in  no 
way  differ.     But  God  knows  best ! 

"  liule  1 :  With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
dogmas  or  religious  views,  yet  all  the  confessors  of 

the  Hebrew  religion  agree  in  this,  that  the  jH  of 
the  fii'st  pei's.  (sing,  perf.)  is  always  pronounced 

with  Kasra,  and  that  a  '^  follows  it,  provided  it  has 
no  suflix.     It  is  the  same,  when  the  suffix  of  the 

plural,  D,  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  MSS.,  etc." 


edidit,  cum  Proll.  Latine  vertit  et  Commentario  illus- 
travit  Dr.  Ed.  Vilmar."     Gotha,  1865,  8vo.  A. 

b  Compare  the  well-known  dictum  of  Omar  on  the 
Alexandrian  Library  (Gibbon,  ch.  51). 

century,  Bodl.) 


d  Under  the  title     .  .wfr  v^/JfiLoLfl  ^•^AjmKj 
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The  treatise  concludes,  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
Canon  or  Kule :  — 

"  Often  also  the  perfect  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  imperative.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  man 
of  the  best  reputation,  that  he  had  used  the 
form  of  the  imperative  in  the  passage  (Ex.  iii.  13), 

IDtt?  HD  >b  inDKI—c  And  they  shall  say  to 
me,  What  is  his  name  ? '  He  who  reported  this 
to  me  is  a  man  of  very  high  standing,  against 
whose  truthfulness  nothing  can  be  brought  forward. 
But  God  knows  best! 

"  There  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 
of  which,  however,  we  will  treat  viva  voce.  And 
blessed  be  His  name  forevermore." 

5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive, 
and  not  without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  Durran)  and  prayers 
for  Sabbath  and  Feast-days,  and  of  occasional 
prayers  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the 
like.  We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  from  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  transcribed  into  Hebrew  char- 
acters. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  Litany  for  the  dead :  — 

Lord  Jehovah,  Elohim,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thine 
Own  sake,  and  for  Thy  name,  and  for  Thy  glory,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lords  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  our  Lords  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar,  and  Pinehas,  and  Joshua,  and  Caleb, 
and  the  Holy  Angels,  and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  the 
holy  mountain  of  Gerizun,  Beth  El,     If  Thou  accept- 

est  [D'^tt^H]  this  prayer  [S*"lpD  =  reading],  may 
there  go  forth  from  before  Thy  holy  countenance  a 
gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  Thy  servant,  ,,»  jVj 
j^  jLs   I  .VjI  [N-  the  son  of  N.],  of  the  sons  of 

[ ],  daughter  [ ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ].     0 

Lord  Jehovah,  in  Thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  him 

(•!  [or]  have  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her) 
soul  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;   and  forgive  him  (- 1 

[or]  her),  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock 
to  Mount  Gerizim,  Beth  El.  Amen.  Through  Moses 
the  trusty.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  hymn  (see  Kirchheim's 
Carme  Shomron,  emendations  on  Gesenius,  Carm. 
Sam.  iii.):  — 

1. 

inW  SbS  nbS  rr^b  There  is  no  God  but  one, 

nD*»37p  DTlbW  The  everlasting  God, 

Uhvh  IV  W^Vpl  Who  liveth  forever  ; 

7'*b''n  73  hV  nbW  God  above  all  powers, 

D  v57  V  )!3  ^DDI    And  who  thus  remaineth 
forever. 


^rnn3  TTDD  "fb^^nn    in  Thy  great  power  shall 
we  trust, 

I^D  in  nM"T    For  Thou  art  our  Lord ; 

n"^T:iW1  *7n*inbWn    in    Thy    Godhead  ;     for 
Thou  hast  conducted 

nK7''*l  )T2  HT^hV    The  world    from   begin- 
ning. 
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rf'D^  *7^*^''^    ^•^y  Powc'^  ^as  hidden, 

^"^^m*!  ^"intDl    And  Thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nnWD^I  nnS'>b:i  ^^b:i  Revealed  are  both  the 
things  that  are  re- 
vealed, and  those 
that  are  unrevealed 

131  ^mnbW  Itobtt^n  Before  the  reign  of 
Thy  Godhead,  etc. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  con- 
clusion, upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rabbinical 
laws  framed  for  the  regiUation  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and 
Samaritans  in  religious  and  ritual  matters;  dis- 
crepancies due  partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of 
their  mutual  relations,  partly  to  the  modifications 
brought  about  in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly 
to  the  now  less  now  greater  acquiescence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  religious  state  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus  we  find  the  older  Talmudical  authorities  dis- 
puting whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to 

be  considered  as  "Eeal  Converts"  iHT^M  '^'^'^3, 
or  only  converts  through  fear—  "  Lion  Converts  " 
^'^1'^'^W  '''T'^  —  in  allusion  to  the  incident  related 
in  2  K.  xvii.  25  {Baba  K.  38;  Kidush.  75,  &c.). 
One  Eabbi  holds  ^^^2  TI13,  « A  Samaritan  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  heathen;"  while  K.  Simon 
b.  Gamaliel  —  the  same  whose  opinion  on  the  Sam. 
Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote  before  —  pro- 
nounces that  they  are  "to  be  treated  in  every 
respect  like  Israelites"  {Dem.  Jer.  ix.  2;  Ketub. 
11,  (fee).  It  would  appear  that  notwithstanding 
their  r^ection  of  all  but  the  Pentateuch,  they  had 
adopted  many  traditional  religious  practices  from 
the  Jews  —  principally  such  as  were  derived  direct 
from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  they  kept  these  ordinances  with  even  greater 
rigor  than  those  from  whom  they  adopted  them. 
The  utmost  confidence  was  therefore  placed  in  them 
for  their  ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  fowls 
(Chul.  4  a);  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be 
conformed  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Mishnah  {Toseph.  Mikw.  6;  comp.  Mihjo.  8, 
1).  See,  however,  Abodah  Zarah  {Jer.  v.  4). 
Their  unleavened  bread  for  the  Passover  is  com- 
mended {Git.  10;  Chul.  4);  their  cheese  {Mas. 
Cuth.  2);  and  even  their  whole  food  is  allowed 
to  the  Jews  {Ab.  Zar.  Jer.  v.  4).  Compare  John 
iv.  8,  where  the  disciples  are  reported  to  have  gone 
into  the  city  of  Samaria  to  buy  food.  Their  testi- 
mony was  valued  in  that  most  stringent  matter  of 
the  letter  of  divorce  {Mas.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were 
admitted  to  the  office  of  circumcising  Jewish  boys 
{Mas.  Cuth.  i.)  — against  K.  Jehudah,  who  asserts 
that  they  circumcise  "in  the  name  of  Mount 
Gerizim "  {Abodah  Zai'ah,  43).  The  criminal 
law  makes  no  difference  whatever  between  them  and 
the  Jews  {Mas.  Cuth.  2;  Mahk.  8);  and  a  Sa- 
maritan who  strictly  adheres  to  his  own  special 
creed  is  honored  with  the  title  of  a  Cuthi-Chaber 
{Cittin,  10  b\  Middali,  33  b).  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upon  the  use 
of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  {Mas.  Cuth.  2; 
Toseph.^  77,  5),  &c.  This  intermediate  stage  of 
uncertain  and  inconsistent  treatment,  which  must 
have  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is  best  char- 
acterized by  the  small  rabbinical  treatise  quoted 
abqye  —  Massechetji   (Cuthim  (2d  cent.  A.  d.)  — 
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first  edited  by  Kircliheim  (ni3r:!p  'D»   V^W 

D  Vli?"!*!'*)  Francf.  1851  —  the  beginning  of  which 
reads:  "The  ways  (treatment)  of  the  Cuthim  (Sa- 
maritans), sometimes  like  Goyini  (heathens)  some- 
times like  Israel."  No  less  striking  is  its  conclu- 
sion :  — 

"  And  why  are  the  Cuthim  not  permitted  to  come 
into  the  midst  of  the  Jews?  liecause  they  have 
mixed  with  the  priests  of  the  heights  "  (idolaters). 
R.  Isniael  says:  "They  were  at  Jirst  pious  con- 
verts (p"T^  '^1''^  =  real  Israelites),  and  why  is 
the  intercourse  with  them  prohibited  ?  Because  of 
their  illegally  begotten  children,"  and  because  they 

do  not  fulfill  the  duties  of  DD^  (marrying  the 
deceased  brother's  wife);  "  a  law  which  they  under- 
stand, as  we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed 
only. 

"  At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into 
the  Community)  ?  "  "  When  they  abjure  the  Mount 
Gerizim,  recognize  Jerusjilem  (namely,  its  superior 
claims),  and  believe  in  the  Resurrection."'' 

We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Jleir  ( Chul. 
6),  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  again  under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian;  this  time  the  exclusion  was 
unconditional  and  final  {Jer.  Abixhih  Zarah,  5, 
(fee.).  Partaking  of  their  breads  was  considered  a 
transgression,  to  lie  punished  like  eating  the  flesh 
of  swine  {Zeb.  8,  6).  The  intensity  of  their 
mutual  hatred,  at  a  later  period,  is  best  shown  by 
dicta  like  that  in  Mey.  28,  6.  "  May  it  never 
happen  to  me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  "  Whoever 
receives  a  Samaritan  hospitably  in  his  house,  de- 
serves that  his  children  go  into  exile "  (Si/nh. 
104,  1).  In  Matt.  x.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles 
are  already  mentioned  together;  and  in  Luke  xvii. 
18  the  Samaritan  is  called  "a  stranger"  (ctAAo- 
y€vf}s)-  The  reason  for  this  exclusion  is  variously 
given.  They  are  said  by  some  to  have  used  and 
sold  the  wine  of  heathens  for  sacrificial  purposes 
{Jer.  ibid.);  by  others  they  were  chained  with 
worshipping  the  dove  sacred  to  Venus;  an  imputa- 
tion over  the  correctness  of  which  hangs,  up  to  this 
moment,  a  certain  mysterious  doubt.  It  has,  at 
all  events,  never  been  brought  home  to.them,  that 
they  really  worshipped  this  image,  although  it  was 
certainly  seen  with  them,  even  by  recent  travellers. 

AiUhin-ities.  —  1.  Original  texts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  and  Walton;  also  (in  Ilebr. 
letters)  by  Blayney,  8vo,  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Version 
in  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Paris.  Arab. 
Vers,  of  Abu  Said,  Libri  Gen.  Ex.  et  Lev.  by 
Kuenen,  8vo,  Lugd.  1851-54;  also  Van  Vloten, 
Specimen,  ete.,  4to,  Lugd.  1803.  Liierce  ad  Scal- 
iger,  etc.  (by  De  Sacy),  and  Kpistola  ad  Liuloljjh. 
(Bruns),  in  Eichhorn's  Jiepertorium,  xiii.  Also, 
with  Letters  to  De  Sacy  himself,  in  Notices  et  Ex- 
traits  des  MSS.  [vol.  xii.]  Par.  1831.  Chrcmic.cm 
Samaritanum,  by  JuynboU,  4to,  Leyden,  1848. 
Specimen  of  Samar.  Commentary  on  Gen.  xlix.  by 
Schnurrer,  in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  xvi.  Carm.  Sa- 
mar. [ed.]  Geseuius,  4to,  Lips.  1824. 

a  The  briefest  rendering  of  D'^"lT?2tt  which  we 
can  give  —  a  full  explanation  of  the  term  would  ex- 
ceed our  limits. 

b  On  this  subject  the  Pent,  contains  nothing  ex- 
plicit. They  at  first  rejected  that  dogma,  but  adopted 
It  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  since  Dositheus ;  comp. 
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2.  Dissertations,  etc.,  J.  Morinus,  Exercitationes, 
ete.,  Par.  1631 ;  Opuscida  Hebr.  Samai-itica,  Par. 
1657;  Antiquitates  Eccl.  Orient.,  Lond.  1682.  J. 
H.  Hottinger,  Exercit.  Anti-matiniance,  etc.,  Tigur. 
1644.  Walton,  De  Pent.  Sam.  in  Prolegom.  ad 
Polyghtt.  Castell,  Animadversiones,  in  Polyglott, 
vi.  Cellarius,  Horce  Samaritance,  Ciz.  1682;  also 
Collectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  Philologus 
Hebr.  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morinus,  Exercit.  de  Ling, 
pi-inusvd,  Utr.  1694.  Schwarz,  Exercitationes, 
ete.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  etc.,  Par.  1746. 
Kennicott,  State  of  the  Heb.  Text,  etc.,  ii.  1759. 
J.  G.  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacra  V.  T.  Pt.  1,  Lips. 
1728.  Hassencamp,  Enideckter  Ursprung,  etc. 
0.  G.  Tychsen,  Disputatio,  ete.,  Biitz.  1765.  Bauer, 
Crit.  Sacr.  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam.  Origine, 
ete.,  Hal.  1815 ;  Samar.  Theologia,  ,etc.,  Hal. 
1822 ;  AnecdoUi  Eaxm.,  Lips.  1824.  Hengstenberg, 
Auth.  des  Pent.  Mazade,  Sur  P  Origine,  etc., 
Gen.  1830.  M.  Stuart,  N.  Amer.  Rev.  [vol.  xxii.] 
Frankel,  Voistudien,  Leipz.  1841,  [and  Einfluss 
d.  jxdestin.    Exegese,   etc.,    1851.]      Karchheim, 

^"imU:?  ^tin'D,  Frankfort,  1851.  The  Einleitr- 
ungen  of  Eichhorn,  liertholdt,  Vater,  De  Wette, 
HUvemick,  Keil,  [Bleek,]  ete.  The  Geschichten 
of  Jost,  Herzfeld,  ete. 

3.  Versions.  Winer,  De  Vers.  Petit.  Sam. 
De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  la,  Vei's.  Arabe  des  Livres  de 
Moise,  in  Mem.  de  Litterature,  xHx.,  Par.  1808; 
also  L'^tat  actuel  des  Samnritains,  Par.  1812; 
De  Versione  Samaintano-Arabica,  ete.,  in  Eich- 
horn's AUg.  Bibliothek,  x.  1-176.  E.  1). 

*  On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  there  are  articles 
by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  for  Oct.  1832, 
and  by  T.  Walker  in  the  Christ.  Examiner  for 
May  and  Sept.  1840.  See  also  Davidson's  art.  in 
Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  iii.  746  ff.; 
Rosen  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  morgenl.  Ge- 
sellsch.,  xviii.  582  ff. ;  S.  Kohn,  De  Pentateucho 
Somaritano,  Vratisl.  1865,  and  id.  Samaiita- 
nische  Stiulien,  Breslau,  1867.  A. 

SAM'ATUS  C^afiarSs:  Semedius).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
The  whole  verse  is  very  corrupt. 

*  SAMECH,  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters  era- 
ployed  in  the  alphabetic  compositions.  [Poetry; 
Writing,]  H. 

SAME'IUS  [3  syl.]  {^afialos  [Vat.  ©afiaios; 
Aid.  2o/i€?os] ).  Shemaiah  of  the  sons  of  Harim 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  21). 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO  (^np-^a^p  [.see  be- 
low] :  Semegarnabu).  One  of 'the  princes  or  gen- 
erals of  the  king  of  Babylon  who  commandetl  the 
victorious  army  of  the  Chaldseans  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  The  text  of  the 
LXX.  is  corrupt.  The  two  names  "  Samgar- 
nebo,  Sarsechim,"  are  there  written  'Xa/xaycloO 
[Alex.  Eta-a-afiayae]  kuI  Na^ovadxap.  '^'l^e  Nebo 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercury ;  about  the  Samgar,  opin- 
ions are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that  from 
the  Sanskrit  sangara,  "war,"  might  be  formed 
sangara,  "warrior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original 
of  Samgar. 


the  sayings  of  Jehudda-hadassi  and  Massudi,  that  one 
of  the  two  Samaritan  sects  believes  in  the  llesurrec- 
tion  ;  Epiphanius,  Leontius,  Gregory  the  Great,  testify 
unanimously  to  their  former  unbelief  in  this  article 
of  their  present  faith. 

«^  riD,  Lightfoot  "  bucella '' (?) 
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SA'MI  {Tw&ls;  [Vat.  Tw^Sets;  Aid.  Sa/i^;] 
Alex.  2a)8et:  Tobi).  Shohai  (1  l£sdr.  v.  28; 
conip.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

SA'MIS  (2o/x6lfy;  [Vat.  So/xeets;  Alex.  :io- 
fifis;  Aid.  5o)Uts:]  om.  in  Vulg.).  Shimei  13 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  38). 

SAM'LAH  (nbpCi?  [ffarment]  :  Sa/taSo; 
Alex.  2oAa/ta;  [in  l"Chr.,  Rom.  2€)8Aa;  Vat. 
Alex.  2a/iao:]  Semla),  Gen.  xxxvi.  36,  37;  1  Chr. 
i.  47,  48.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to 
Hadad  or  Hadau.  Sanilali,  whose  name  signi- 
fies "a  garment."  was  of  Maskekah;  that  being 
probaljly  the  chief  city  during  his  reign.  This 
mention  of  a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each 
(almost  without  exception)  of  the  "kings"  of 
Edom,  suggests  that  the  Edomite  kingdom  con- 
sisted of  a  Confederacy  of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  reigning  tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole.  E.  S.  P. 

SAM'MUS  {:^afifio6s;  [Vat.  Sayu^ou:]  Sa- 
mus).  Shema  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
4). 

SA'MOS  {"Xafxas  [height:  Samus]).  A  very 
illustrious  Greek  island  off  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
where  Ionia  touches  Cakia.  For  its  history,  from 
the  time  when  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic 
confederacy  to  its  recent  struggles  against  Turkey 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Did.  of  Greek  and  Ram.  Geog."  Sa- 
mos  is  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
word,  in  fact,  denotes  a  height,  especially  by  the  sea- 
shore: hence,  also,  the  nan)e  of  Samothkacia,  or 
"  the  Thracian  Samos."  The  Ionian  Samos  comes 
before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of  St. 
Paul's  return  from  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  XX.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed  by 
Ephesus  without  touching  there.  The  topograph- 
ical notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
most  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchor- 
age of  Trogyllium,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
Samos  and  the  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of 
Mycale.  This  spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great 
battle  of  the  old  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  B. 
c.  479,  and  also  for  a  gallant  action  of  the  modern 
Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  however, 
it  is  more  natural  (especially  as  we  know,  from  1 
Mace.  XV.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to  allude  to 
the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  Samos,  whence  resulted  many  privi- 
leges to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §§  2,  4). 
At  this  time  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was 
politically  a  "  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
Various  travellers  (Tournefort,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
Ross)  have  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
particularly  to  a  very  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Description  de  Vile  de  Patmos  et  de  VUe  de  Samos 
(Paris,  18.50),  by  V.  Gudrin,  who  spent  two 
months  in  the  island.  J.  S.  H. 


a  A  curious  illustration  of  the  renown  of  the  Sa- 
mian  earthenware  is  furnished  by  the  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Is   xlv.  9  :  "  Testa  de  Samiis  terroe." 

b  *  Samothrace  lies  in  the  track  of  the  steamers 
from  Constantinople  to  Neapolis  {Kavalla)  andThessa- 
lonica.  The  work  of  A.  Conze,  Reise  an/  den  Inseln 
des  Thrakischen  Meeres,  contains  the  results  of  a  visit 
in  1858  to  Thasos,  Samothrace,  Inibros,  and  Limnos, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  copying  monumental  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  Some  of  those  in  Samothrace 
are  specially  interesting  on  account  of  their  great  an- 
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SAMOTHRA'CIA  i^afioepdKv  [prob.  height 
of  Thrace]  :  Samothracla).  The  mention  of  this 
island  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage  to 
Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11)  is  for  two  reasons  worthy  of 
careful  notice.  In  the  first  place,  being  a  very 
lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is  an  excellent  land- 
mark for  sailors,  and  must  have  been  full  in  view 
if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout  that  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis.  From  the  shore  at  Troas 
Samothrace  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros  (Hom. 
IL  xiii.  12,  13;  Kinglake's  Jiofhen,  p.  64),  and  it  is 
similarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from  the  hills 
between  Neapolis  and  Phihppi  (Clarke's  Traveh, 
ch.  xiii.).  These  allusions  tend  to  give  vividness 
to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages  that  ever 
took  place.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made  with 
a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that  it  occupied 
only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas  on  a  subsequent 
return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time  spent  at  sea 
was  five:  but  the  technical  word  here  used  (eijdvSpo- 
/xTJtrojuei/)  implies  that  they  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  position  of  Samothrace  is  exactly  such  as 
to  correspond  with  these  notices,  and  thus  incident- 
ally to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  nar- 
rative. St.  Paul  and  his  companions  anchored  for 
the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and 
therefore  probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the 
N.  side,  which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
a  S.  E.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  prac- 
tical consideration  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  such 
a  wind  would  be  favorable  for  overcoming  the 
opposing  current,  which  sets  southerly  after  leaving 
the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between  Samothrace 
and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  are  given  in 
Life  and  Kpp.  of  St.  Paul,  2d.  ed.  i.  335-338. 
The  chief  classical  associations  of  this  island  are 
mythological  and  coimected  with  the  mysterious 
divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Perseus  took  refuge  here 
after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  Pydna.  In  St. 
Paul's  time  Samothrace  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state,  though  it  was 
doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia.^  J.  S.  H. 

SAMP'SAMES  ([Rom.  Sin.]  2a/ii|/ci/t7;s, 
[Alex.]  '2,afx\paKr]9-  Lampsacns,  SamjJsames),  a 
name  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  name  is  probably  not 
that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  to  be  taken  in 
A.  v.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm  identifies  with 
Samsun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
Sinope  and  Trebizond.  B.  F.  W. 

SAM'SON  (V'^^'P^,  i-  e.  Shimshon:  2o/i- 
i/zcOi/:  [Samson,']  "Httle  sun,"  or  "sunlike;"  but 
according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8,  §  4  "  strong:  "  if 
the  root  sAe7«es/t  has  the  signification  of  "awe" 
which  Gesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson 
would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "  awe  "  and 
astonishment  "  with  which  the  father  and  mother 


tiquity  and  their  symbolic  import  as  connected  with 
the  remarkable  religious  rites  of  which  that  island 
was  the  seat.  Fr.  W.  J.  Schelling  maintains  the  She- 
mitic  origin  of  these  rites  and  of  some  of  the  associated 
t,eaching8  in  his  noted  lecture,  Ueber  die  Gottheiten 
von  Samothrake.  See  also  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  ii. 
302  fif.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  old  form  of 
the  Greek  future  which  has  generally  disappeared 
from  the  modern  Greek  is  found  to  be  common  in 
these  rarely  visited  retreats  of  the  old  Hellenic  race. 
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looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
birth  —  see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  /.  c), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  are  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii.;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  his 
life  and  exploits.  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scrip- 
ture, (1)  as  a  judge  —  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
twenty  years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31);  (2)  as  a  Naz- 
arite  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17);  and  (3)  as  one  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold 
upon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv. 
9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites, 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only 
trilies  mentioned,  were  subject  to  the  Philistines 
through  the  whole  of  Samson's  judgeship;  so  that, 
of  course,  Samson's  twenty  years  of  office  would  be 
included  in  the  forty  years  of  the  Philistine  domin- 
ion. From  the  angel's  sj)eech  to  Samson's  mother 
(Judg.  xiii.  5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites 
were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth; 
and  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Philistuie  dominion.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of  Sanuiel,  and  especially 
to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine  dominion 
ceased  under  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Sam- 
son's ;  and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Samson's 
lifetime.  There  are  besides  several  points  in  the 
respective  narratives  of  the  times  of  Samson  and 
Samuel  which  indicate  great  proximity.  First, 
there  is  the  genend  prominence  of  the  Philistines 
in  their  relation  to  Israel.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and  Sam- 
uel being  Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great 
exploits  of  the  young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested 
to  Hannah  the  consecration  of  her  son  in  like  man- 
ner, or,  at  all  events,  as  if  for  some  reason  the 
Nazarite  vow  was  at  that  time  prevalent.  No 
other  mention  of  Nazarites  occurs  in  the  Scripture 
history  till  Amos  ii.  11,  12;  and  even  there  the  al- 
lusion seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  similar  notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon  in 
Judg.  xvi.  23,  and  1  Sam.  v.  2.  Fourthly,  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  a  similar 
way  in  Judg.  xvi.  8, 18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  7. 
All   of  which,    taken    together,   indicates  a  close 
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a  "  Hercules  once  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inhab- 
itants took  him,  and,  putting  a  chaplet  on  his  head, 
led  him  out  in  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer 
him  in  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  For  awhile  he  submitted 
quietly  ;  but  when  they  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and 
began  the  ceremonies,  he  put  forth  his  strength  and 
slew  them  all  "  (Rawlins,  Herod,  book  ii.  45). 

The  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion, 
quoted  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  pars  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xii.), 
where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in 
the  belly  of  the  sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out 


proximity  between  the  times  of  Samson  and  Sam- 
uel. There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any 
means  of  fixing  the  time  of  Samson's  judgeship 
more  precisely.  The  effect  of  his  prowess  must 
have  been  more  of  a  preparatory  kind,  by  arous- 
ing the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people,  and  shaking  the 
insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than  in  the  way 
of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There  is  no 
allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Israel  during 
Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single  fact  of  the 
men  of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  3,000  in  number, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13).  The  whole 
narrative  is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following 
story  concerning  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.),  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  [Nazakite.]  The 
eminence  of  such  Nazarites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  is  alluded  to  in  l^m.  iv.  7,  8. 

(3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  supernat- 
ural power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Ixird  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut, 
and  his  strength  was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said 
"  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him  "  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14,  xvi.  20). 
The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  is  conmion  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34);  but  the  connection  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city 
upon  his  back,  and  thi-owing  down  the  pillars  which 
supported  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar 
to  Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  his- 
tory have  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelites 
would  be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their 
national  strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation 
from  idolatry,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God; 
and  that  He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their 
mightiest  enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  his 
service  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  10). 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  any  of  the 
legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
name  of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived  from 
Phoenician  traditions  of  the  strength  of  Samson. 
The  combination  of  great  strength  with  submis- 
sion to  the  power  of  women;  the  slaying  of  the 
Nemeaean  lion ;  the  coming  by  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  wife ;  and  especially  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  of  the  captivity  of  Hercules  in  Egypt," 


with  the  loss  of  all  his  hair,  is  also  curious,  and  seems 
to  be  a  compound  of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  connection  between  Samson, 
considered  as  derived  from  Shemesh,  "  the  sun,"  and 
the  designation  of  Moui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as 
"  Son  of  the  Sun,"  worshipped  also  under  the  name 
Sent,  which  Sir  G.  Wilkmson  compares  with  Samson. 
The  Tyrian  Hercules  (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  de- 
scribed by  Herodot.  ii.  44),  he  also  tells  us,  "  was 
originally  the  Sun,  and  the  same  as  Baal"  (Rawl. 
Herod,  ii.  44,  note  7).     The  connection  between  the 
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are  certainly  remarkable  coincidences.  Phoenician 
traders  might  easily  have  carried  stories  concerning 
tlie  Hebrew  hero  to  the  difierent  countries  where 
they  traded,  esi)ecially  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  such 
stories  would  have  been  mouldetl  accorditig  to  the 
taste  or  imagination  of  those  who  heard  them. 
The  following  description  of  Hercules  given  by  C. 
O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost 
have  been  written  for  Samson :  "  The  highest  de- 
gree of  human  suffering  and  courage  is  attributed 
to  Hercules :  his  character  is  as  noble  as  could  be 
conceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times ;  but  he  is 
by  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blemishes 
of  human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero 
degenerate  into  frenzy.  Every  crime,  however,  is 
atoned  for  by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing 
breaks  his  invincible  courage,  until,  purified  from 
earthly  corruption,  he  ascends  Mount  Olympus." 
And  again :  "  Hercules  was  a  jovial  guest,  and  not 
backward  in  enjoying  himself.  ....  It  was 
Hercules,  above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythology 
placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  The  Cercopes 
are  represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoy- 
ing the  hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  often  rep- 
resented as  satyrs  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bow,  and  club.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 

his  prize It  also  seems  that  mirth 

and  buffoonery  were  often  combined  with  the  festi- 
vals of  Hercules:  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a 
society  of  sixty  men,  who  on  the  festival  of  the 
Diomean  Hercules  attacked  and  amused  themselves 
and  others  with  sallies  of  wit."  Whatever  is 
thought,  however,  of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain 
that  the  history  of  Samson  is  an  historical,  and 
not  an  allegorical  narrative.  It  has  also  a  dis- 
tinctly supernatural  element  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  history,  as  we  now  have  it, 
must  have  been  written  several  centuries  after  Sam- 
son's death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix.  1), 
though  probably  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  Josephus  has  given  it  pretty  fully,  but 
with  alterations  and  embellishments  of  his  own, 
after  his  manner.  For  example,  he  does  not  make 
Samson  eat  any  of  the  honey  which  he  took  out 
of  the  hive,  doubtless  as  unclean,  and  unfit  for  a 
Nazarite,  but  makes  him  give  it  to  his  wife.  The 
only  mention  of  Samson  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in 
Heb.  xi.  32,  where  he  is  coupled  with  Gideon, 
Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and  spoken  of  as  one  of 
those  who  "  through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 


Phoenician  Baal  (called  Baal  Shemen,  Baal  Shemesh, 
and  Baal   Hamman),  and   Hercules  is   well   known. 

Gesenius  ( Thes.  a.  v.  v3?!3)  tells  us  that,  in  certain 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  translation,  Baal  is  rendered  Herakles,  and  that 
"  the  Tyrian  Hercules  "  is  the  constant  Greek  designa- 
tion of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman,  which  he 
renders  Baal  Solaris  ;  and  also  a  sculpture  in  which 
Baal  Hamman's  head  is  surrounded  with  rays,  and 
which  has  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  monument  {Mon.  Phczn.  i.  171 ;  ii.  tab.  21). 
Another  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal  and  Hercules  may  be  found  in  Ba^tli,  near  Baise, 
a  place  sacred  to  Hercules  ("locus  Heroulis,"  Serv.), 
but  evidently  so  called  from  Baal.  Thirlwall  {Hist,  of 
Greece)  ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  built  by  the 
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and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 
See,  besides  the  places  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  a  full  article  iu  Winer,  liealwb.;  Ewald, 
Geschichie,  ii.  516,  &c.;  Bertheau,  On  Judges; 
Bayle's  Diet.  A.  C  H. 

SAM'UEL  (b«ll!2?7,  i.  e.  Shemiiel:  2a^- 
ovf)\'  [Samuei:]  Arabic,  Samml,  or  Aschmouyl, 
see  D'Herbelot,  under  this  last  name).     Different 

derivations  have  been  given.  (1.)  vM  DW,  "  name 
of  God:"  so  apparently  Origen  (Eus.  B.  E.  vi. 

25),   ©eoKArjTJs-.      (2.)    b«  Dlt!?,    "placed  by 

God."  (3.)  bS  biStt?,  "asked  of  God"  (1 
Sam.  i.  20).  Josephus  ingeniously  makes  it  cor- 
respond to  the  well-known  Greek  name  Thecetetus. 

(4.)  b«  VM2W,  "heard  of  God."     This,  which 

may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  previous  deriva- 
tion, is  the  most  obvious.  The  last  Judge,  the  first 
of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  and  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  So  important  a  position 
did  he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two, 
which  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  name  of  Moses  has  been  assigned 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  five,  which 
covers  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
Church  itsek  In  fact  no  character  of  equal  mag- 
nitude had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Lawgiver. 

He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or 
Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  .or  Anna.  His  father  is 
one  of  the  few  private  citizens  in  whose  household 
we  find  polygamy.  It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  period. 

The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a 
descendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  Hengstenberg 
(on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  433)  explain  this 
by  supposing  that  the  Levites  were  occasionally  in- 
corporated into  the  tribes  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt.  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical 
importance,  because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite, 
he  certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  descent. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene- 
alogy. [See  Ramah,  and  Ramathaim-Zophim.] 
All  that  appears  with  certainty  from  the  accounts 
is  that  it  was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  its  name)  a  double  height,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  beacons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i. 


Phoenicians  in  honor  of  Baal  in  their  different  settle- 
ments the  Greek  fables  of  the  labors  and  journeys  of 
Hercules.  Bochart  thinks  the  custom  described  by 
Ovid  {Fast,  liv.)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two 
foxes  in  the  circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  once 
done  to  the  harvest  by  a  fox  with  burning  hay  and 
straw  tied  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  {Hieroz. 
pars.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.).  From  all  which  arises  a 
considerable  probability  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  con- 
ception of  Hercules  in  regard  to  his  strength  was  de- 
rived from  Phoenician  stories  and  reminiscences  of  the 
great  Hebrew  hero  Samson.  Some  learned  men  con- 
nect the  name  Hercules  with  Samson  etymologically. 
(See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii. 
43  ;  Patrick,  On  Judg.  xvi.  80  ;  Cornel,  a  Lapide,  etc.) 
But  none  of  these  etymologies  are  very  convincing. 
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1).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (1  Sam.  xix. 
22).  On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the 
city.  It  never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later 
life  made  it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  nmst  have  been  large. 
Peninnah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
But  of  these  nothing  is  known,  unless  the  names 
of  the  sons  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
26,  27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  mis- 
sion. Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (I  Sam.  i. 
15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii.  1), 
she  sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which 
she  longed  with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent 
prayer,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name 
which  he  bore,  and  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
world,  expressed  her  sense  of  the  urgency  of  her 
entreaty  —  Samuel,  "  the  Asketi  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  otttce  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 
husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his 
birth,  and  there  solenmly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart 
in  later  times  (2  Chr.  xiii.  9)  —a  bullock  of  three 
years  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),  an  ephah  of 
flour,  and  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  First 
took  place  the  usual  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkanah 
himself —  then,  after  the  introduction  of  the  child, 
the  special  sacrifice  of  the  bullock.  Then  his 
mother  made  him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.) 
the  child  himself  jjerformed  an  act  of  worship. 

The  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
possible  that,  like  many  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  have 
been  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  occasions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  verse  5  specially  ap- 
plies to  this  event,  and  verses  7,  8  may  well  express 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophetess  of  the  com- 
ing revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son  and  of  her 
country.     [Hannah.] 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the 
Tabernacle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a 
sacred  garment,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own, 
of  white  linen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his 
mother  every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of 
their  meeting,  gave  him  a  httle  mantle  reaching 
down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high 
personages,  or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and 
such  as  he  retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest 
times  of  his  life.  [Mantle,  vol.  ii.  p.  1782  b.] 
He  seems  to  have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  was  to 
put  out,  as  it  would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick, 
and  to  open  the  doors  at  sunrise. 

In  this  way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was 
whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  Tabernacle  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  prophetic  call.  The  stillness  of  the 
night  —  the  sudden  voice  —  the  childlike  misconcep- 
tion —  the  venerable  Eli  —  the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
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a  According  to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's 
birth  is  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark 


announce  it  —  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
a  universal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
career  that  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  were  treasured 
up,  and  Shiloh  became,  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-21). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Samuel."  He  next  appears,  probably 
twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices. He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh  — 
probably  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  —  and  there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  ex- 
pressive partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  the 
libations  of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the 
ground,  they  fasted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to 
raise  the  piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  oflfering  up  a  sacrifice,  and 
sustaining  this  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of 
Pausanias  before  the  battle  of  Platiea,  Herod,  ix. 
61),  that  the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon 
them.  A  violent  thunderstorm,  and  (according  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  2,  §  2)  an  earthquake,  came  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  Israel.  The  Philistines 
fled,  and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years 
before  they  had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they 
were  totally  routed.  A  stone  was  set  up,  which 
long  remained  as  a  memorial  of  Sanuiel's  triumph, 
and  gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer,  "  the 
Stone  of  Help,"  which  has  thence  passed  into 
Christian  phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name 
of  Nonconformist  chaj)els  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  The 
old  Canaanites,  whom  the  Philistines  had  dispos- 
sessed in  the  outskirts  of  the  Judaean  hills,  seem  to 
have  helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  portion  of 
territory  was  recovered  (1  Sam.  vi.  14).  This  was 
Samuel's  first  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only 
military  achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  chiefs  who  bore  that  name,  it  was  appar- 
ently this  which  raised  him  to  the  ofiice  of  "Judge" 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reckoned 
with  Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jephthah;  and  P^cclus. 
xlvi.  15-18).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (eV  iraai  rois 
Tfyiaff/jLevots  rouTotj)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah  or 
Ramathaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli. 
One  was  Abiah,  the  other  Joel,  sometimes  called 
simply  "the  second"  (vashni,  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  In 
his  old  age,  according  to  the  quasi-hereditary  prin- 
ciple, already  adopted  by  previous  judges,  he  shared 
his  power  with  them,  and  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions at  the  southern  frontier  in  Beer-sheba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Like  many  characters  in  later  days, 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  fame  would  hardly  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Samson.     He 


(D'Herbelot,  Aschmouyl).     This,  though  false  in  the 
letter,  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel's  life. 
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was  a  judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a  cer- 
tain point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  pecuUar  position  in  the  sacred  narrative 
turns  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  is  the  in- 
augurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is  commonly 
called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The  mis- 
demeanor of  his  own  sons^  in  receiving  bribes,  and 
in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Sam. 
viii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  3,  §  3)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "because  of  his  inborn  sense  of 
justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  far 
inferior  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
which  conferred  a  godlike  character  on  those  who 
lived  under  it."  For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fast- 
ing and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded 
by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the  dark  side  of 
the  new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  acquiescence 
in  it.     [Saul.] 

The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and  surrender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly  over  which  he 
presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul. 
The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.)  "Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew 
text  "Saul")  "and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced 
greatly."  Then  takes  place  his  farewell  address. 
By  this  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  which  no 
razor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  times  —  Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own 
sons  —  he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  ass 
had  he  taken  from  their  stalls  —  no  bribe  to  obtain 
his  judgment  (LXX.,  i^lXacrfia)  —  not  even  a 
sandal  (urrt^STjyua,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It 
is  this  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that 
has  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides. 
He  then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves;  and,  although  "the  wick- 
edness of  asking  a  king"  is  still  strongly  insisted 
on,  and  the  unusual  portent"  of  a  thunderstorm 
in  May  or  June,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  prayer,  is 
urged  as  a  sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  16-19), 
the  general  tone  of  the  condemnation  is  much 
softened  from  that  which  was  pronounced  on  the 
first  intimation  of  the  change.  The  first  king  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  as  "  the  Messiah  "  or 
anointed  of  the  Lord  (xii.  3,  5),  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  is  declared  to  depend  on  their 
use  or  misuse  of  the  new  constitution,  and  Samuel 
retires  with  expressions  of  goodwill  and  hope :  "  I 
will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way  .  . 
.  .  only  fear  the  Lord  .  .  .  .  "  (1  Sam.  xii. 
23,  24). 

It  is  the  most  signal  example  afforded  in  the 
0.  T.  of  a  great  character  reconciling  himself  to  a 
changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction 
resting  on  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  Athanasius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
the  Church  (Basil,  ^p.  82). 
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3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of  the 
same  mixed  kind.  The  two  institutions  which  they 
respectively  represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Sam- 
uel was  still  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  "  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (vii.  15),  and  from  time  to  time 
came  across  the  king's  path.  But  these  interven- 
tions are  chiefly  in  another  capacity,  which  this  is 
the  place  to  unfold. 

Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "the  Prophet" 
(Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  espe- 
cially known  in  his  own  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer  " 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  "I  am  the 
seer,"  was  his  answer  to  those  who  asked  "  Where 
is  the  seer?"  "Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1 
Sam.  ix.  11  18,  19).  "Seer,"  the  ancient  name, 
was  not  yet  superseded  by  "Prophet "  (1  Sam.  ix.). 
By  this  name,  Samuel  Videns  and  Samuel  b  j8A€- 
TTwv,  he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  Of  the 
three  modes  by  which  Divine  communications  were 
then  made,  "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  Divine 
will  was  made  known  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  1,  2; 
Jos.  Ant.  v.  10,  §  4).  "The  Lord  uncovered  his 
ear  "  to  whisper  into  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  messages  that  were  to  be  delivered.  It  is  the 
first  distinct  intimation  of  the  idea  of  '■^Revela- 
tion'" to  a  human  being   (see  Gesenius,  in  voc. 

n72l).  He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the 
small  affairs  of  life;  loaves  of  "bread,"  or  "the 
fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver,"  were  paid  for  the 
answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8). 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of 
ruler,  an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No 
sacrificial  feast  was  thought  complete  without  his 
blessing  (1  Sam.  ix.  13).  "When  he  appeared  sud- 
denly elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose,  the  villagers 
"trembled  "  at  his  approach  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  5).  A 
peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  interces- 
sion. He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  amongst 
those  that  "  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
xcix.  6;  1  Sam.  xii.  18),  and  was  placed  with 
Moses  as  "  standing  "  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense, 
"  before  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xv.  1).  It  was  the  last 
consolation  he  left  in  his  parting  address  that  he 
would  "  pray  to  the  Lord  "  for  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xii.  19,  23).  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
long- sustained  cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which 
seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force  the  Divine  an- 
swer (1  Sam.  vii.  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  agi- 
tated moments,  "  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam. 
XV.  11). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  espe- 
cially placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order 
as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought 
out  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his 
relation  with  David. 

(a.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or 
sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  wa.s,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Priest;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  opposi- 
tion to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are  founded 
on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.     From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Shiloh, 


a  According  to  the  Mussulman  traditions,  his  anger 
was  occasioned  by  the  people  rejecting  Saul  as  not 
being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     The  sign  that  Saul  was 


the  king  was  the  liquefaction  of  the  sacred  oil  in  his 
presence  and  the  recovery  of  the  Tabemacl*  (D'Her- 
belot,  Aschmouyl). 
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he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  priestly  order.  Ainongst  all  the  places  iii- 
chuled  ill  his  personal  or  administrative  visits, 
neither  Shiloh,  nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon,  the  seats  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  are  ever  mentioned.  When 
he  counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  as  the 
prophet;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as  an  individual 
Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuers  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  li:imah  (I 
Sam.  X.  8,  xiii.  8);  the  second  was  that  of  not  car- 
rying out  the  stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged  I'rophet  called  the  captive  "  prince 
before  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  h;icked  him 
limb  from  limb,''  in  retribution  for  the  desolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
ofiered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"),  we  see  the 
representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. Hut  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance,  such 
as  breathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets,  when 
he  says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical 
form,  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  mem- 
ory, "  To  obey  is  bettor  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  i'rophet  with  all  his  force;  not  without  a 
vehenient  effort  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §  5)  the  prophet 
tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle;  and, 
like  Ahijah  ailer  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They 
parted  each  to  his  house  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  grief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
"  Sanniel  mourned  for  Saul."  "  It  grieved  Samuel 
for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  " 
(1  Sam.  XV.  11,  35,  xvi.  1). 

(6.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
prophets.  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
those  that  follow  after  "  (Acts  iii.  2i).  "  Ex  quo 
sanctus  Samuel  propheta  ccepit  et  deinceps  donee 
populus  Israel  in  Babyloniam  captivus  veheretur, 

totum  est   tenipus  prophetarum "  (Aug. 

Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  1).  Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deb»orah, 
perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets.  But  it  was  only 
from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succession  was 
unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely  from  the 
coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the  beginning 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophet- 
ical office  was  the  chief  expression.  Some  predis- 
posing causes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 
family  and  birthplace.  His  mother,  as  we  have 
seen,  though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess ;  the  word  Zophim,  as  the  affix  of  Ea- 
mathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
mean  "seers;"  and  Elkanah,  his  father,  is  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  on  1  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  "  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."     But  the  connection  of 
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a  Agag  is  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  7,  §  2)  as 
a  ciiief  of  magnificent  appearance ;  and  hence  rescued 
from  destruction.     This  is  perhaps  an  inference  from 

the  word  n3"l5?^,   which    the   Vulgate   translates 
pinguisfimus. 


the  continuity  of  the  otfice  with  Samuel  appears  to 
l)e  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after 
he  had  been  ''established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
called  in  the  O.  T.  "the  sons  of  the  propliets,"  by 
modern  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  peculiarities  of  their  education  are  implied  or 
expressed  —  the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solemn  procession  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxv.  1, 
6).  At  the  head  of  this  congregation,  or  "church 
as  it  were  within  a  church "  (LXX.  t^j/  ckkAtj- 
alav,  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10),  Samuel  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  "standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Sam. 
xix.  20).  Their  chief  residence  at  this  time 
(though  afterwards,  as  the  institution  spread,  it 
struck  root  in  other  places)  was  at  Samuel's  own 
abode,  Kamah,  where  they  lived  in  habitations 
{Nnu.>th,  1  Sam.  xix.  19,  &c.)  apparently  of  a  rustic 
kind,  like  the  leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples 
after>vard3  occupied  by  the  Jordan  {Nuiuth  = 
"  habitations,"  but  more  specifically  used  for  "  pas- 
tures''). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the 
prophetic  gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  cer- 
tain, others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjec- 
ture, to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One 
was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and 
as  having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fervor 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  "  prophesied  among 
them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  10,  11),  and  on  one  occasion  to 
have  thrown  off  his  clothes,  and  to  have  passed  the 
night  in  a  state  of  prophetic  trance  (1  Sam.  xix. 
24):  and  even  in  his  palace,  the  prophesying  min- 
gled with  his  niadness  on  ordinary  occasions 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  9).  Another  was  David.  The 
first  acquaintince  of  Samuel  with  David,  was  when 
he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse 
[see  David].  But  the  connection  thus  begun 
with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been  continued 
afterwards.  David,  at  first,  fled  to  "  Naioth  in 
liamah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19), 
and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of  prophecy, 
here  develo{>ed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were  exactly 
such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who  looked 
up  to  Sanmel  as  their  father.  It  is,  further, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  David 
there  first  met  his  fast  friends  and  companions 
in  after  life,  prophets  hke  himself  —  Gad  and 
Nathan. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of 
Samuel.  He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the 
first  regular  institutions  of  religious  instruction, 
and  communities  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  schools  of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence. 
From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  develojied,  by 
a  natiu-al  order,  the  universities  of  Christendom. 
And  it  may  be  further  added,  that  with  this  view 
the  whole  life  of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is 
the  prophet  —  the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of 
Isaiah  —  of  whom  we  know  that  he  was  so  from 
his  earliest  years.  It  is  this  continuity  of  his  own 
life  and  character,  that  makes  him  so  fit  an  instru- 
ment for  conducting  his  nation  through  so  great 
a  change. 

The  death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  place 


6  1  Sam.  XV.  The  LXX.  softens  this  into  ia4>a^e ; 
but  the  Vulg.  translation,  in  frusta  concidit,  "  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,"  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning. 
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in  the  year  of  the  close  of  David's  wanderings.  It 
is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the 
loss,  that  "  all  the  Israelites  "  —  all,  with  a  uni- 
versality never  specified  before  —  "were  gathered 
together"  from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  "  lamented  him,"  and  "  buried  him," 
not  in  any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls 
of  his  city,  but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a 
manner  consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1).  His  relics  were  translated  "from 
Judaea"  (the  place  is  not  specified)  A.  D.  406,  to 
Constantinople,  and  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  They  were  landed  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
SancUyrum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Itamathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above  the 
town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  "  Mont- 
joye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  they  first  saw- 
Jerusalem,  now  called  Neby  Samwil,  "  the  Prophet 
Samuel."  The  tradition  can  be  traced  back  as 
far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  St.  Samuel  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
142),  and  if  once  we  discard  the  connection  of 
Kamathaim  with  the  nameless  city  where  Samuel 
met  Saul  (as  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  articles 
Ramaii;  Ramathaim-Zopiiim),  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  tradition  should  be  rejected.  A  cave  is 
still  shown  underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque. 
"  He  built  the  tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account 
of  the  Mussulman  guardian  of  the  mosque,  "  but 
was  not  buried  here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greeks."  It  is  the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which 
claims  any  direct  connection  with  the  first  great 
prophet  who  was  born  within  its  limits ;  and  its 
commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  sing- 
ers in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17, 
XXV.  5). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to  the  history 
of  Saul. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earher  years),  which  was 
still  accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  appears 
doubtful.  [See  p.  2826  6.]  Various  other  books 
of  the  0.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jewish  tradition :  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  IJooks 
of  Samuel,  the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  Ijeiiig  written 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
Samaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hottin- 
ger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  52). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobad,  2d  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  conversed  (D'Herbelot,  Kai  Kobad). 

A.  P.  S. 

*  The  prophet  Samuel  lived  at  a  great  transi- 
tional period  of  Jewish  history.  The  Israelites  had 
been  intended  for  a  great  nation,  living  under  the 
immediate  Divine  government,  and  closely  knit  to- 
gether by  religious  ties.  Through  their  unfaith- 
fulness to  God,  they  had  become  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  independent  tribes,  contiimally  en- 
gaged in  harassing  wars  with  their  neighbors,  and 
often  falling  for  long  ijeriods  together  under  their 
power.     It  was  therefore  a  natural  desire  that  they 
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should  have  a  king  to  reunite  them  in  one  nation-' 
ality,  and  enable  them  to  make  head  against  their 
foes.  To  this  Samuel  was  earnestly  opposed,  nor 
did  he  acquiesce  in  their  wish  until  expressly  di- 
rected to  do  so  from  on  high,  (iod  saw  that  the 
people  were  too  sinful  for  the  great  destiny  offered 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  fitting  that  in  this 
matter  of  government  they  should  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  other  nations.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
"  example  of  the  Divine  sanction  resting  on  [Sam- 
uel's] acquiescence;"  but  rather  of  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  him  to  let  a  stifi-necked  people  have  their 
way.  Ml 

In  the  Tabernacle  Samuel  probably  slept  in  one  ^H 
of  the  chambers  over,  or  at  the  side  of,  the  Taber-  ^^ 
nacle  [Temple].  The  extreme  improbability  that 
he  should  have  slept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  he  was  evidently  in  a 
different  apartment  from  Eli  (1  Sam.  iii.  4-10), 
and  if  the  latter  was  not  within  the  vail,  much  less 
the  former.  There  is  nothing  in  1  Sam.  iii.  3  to 
suggest  such  a  supposition.  The  "  Temple  "  is  there 
particularized  as  the  place  "  where  the  ark  of  God 
w;rts,"  and  the  time  is  fixed  as  "before  the  lamp  of 
God"  —  which  was  outside  the  vaU  —  "went  out 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord."  No  hint  is  given  of 
the  place  of  Samuel's  chamber.  At  a  later  date, 
when  the  Ark  was  taken  into  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Tabernacle 
was  otherwise  disturbed,  or  that  Samuel  then  gave 
up  his  residence  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  Sam- 
uel himself  ever  actually  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions. In  the  successful  battle  with  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vii.)  he  assisted  by  his  prayers,  but  could 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  itself,  as  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  oflTering  sacrifice  (ver  10). 
The  name  "warrior"  must  therefore  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  his  titles. 

The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8,  affords  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  either  he  or  other 
inspired  prophets  received  compensation  for  their 
utterances  as  a  qvid  pro  qm  after  the  fashion  of 
heathen  soothsayers  or  modern  necromancers. 
Saul,  a  young  man  not  of  distinguished  birth,  and 
an  entire  stranger  to  Samuel,  did  not  think  it 
fitting,  according  to  oriental  etiquette,  to  approach 
the  great  judge  of  Israel  and  divinely  appointed 
prophet  without  a  present.  This  appears  in  the 
narrative  much  more  as  a  tribute  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  Samuel  than  as  a  proposed  payment  for 
his  counsel  —  a  thing  abhorrent  to  the  whole  idea  ^fl 
of  the  prophetic  office.  ^Ml 

In  1  Sam.  xiii.  the  narrative  distinctly  makes  the 
sin  of  Saul  "  his  intruding  into  sacerdotal  func- 
tions." Saul  says  (ver.  12),  "  Therefore,  said  I,  the 
Philistines  will  come  down  now  upon  me  to  Gilgal, 
and  I  have  not  made  supplication  unto  the  Lord  ; 
I  forced  myself  therefore,  and  offered  a  burnt  offer- 
ing." Samuel  replies  —  making  no  allusion  to 
the  not  waiting  for  his  coming,  —  "  Thou  hast  done  ^i 
foolishly :  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  ^M\ 
the  Lord  thy  God."  SI 

It  is  impossible  that  Saul,  and  improbable  that 
David  had  any  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  under  Samuel.  The  first  passage  adduced 
in  the  article  above  ui  evidence  of  such  training 
(1  Sam.  X.  10)  reads  that  "a  company  of  the 
prophets  met "  Saul  as  he  went  home  after  his 
anointing  (when  he  spent  one  night  with  Samuel 
whom  he  had  not  before  known)  and  "the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among 
them."     The  only  other  passage  given  (1  Sam. 
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xix.  24)  is  quite  late  in  the  reiyn  of  Saul  when  he 
came  to  Naioth  in  pursuit  of  David,  and  there 
spent  a  day  and  a  night,  while  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy was  upon  him.  In  hoth  cases  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  beholders  is  expressed  by  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  —  which 
of  course  contradicts  the  sup[)osition  that  he  had 
been  trained  among  them.  In  regard  to  David, 
it  is  inaccurately  said  that  he  fled  to  " '  Naioth  in 
Ramah '  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19)." 
What  is  said  is  that  "  he  came  to  Samuel  to  Ka- 
mah  and  told  him  all  that  Saul  had  done  to  him. 
And  he  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth." 
David's  purpose  was  to  seek  refuge  with  Samuel, 
the  aged  judge  whom  Saul  still  feared  and  re- 
spected. He  went  to  his  residence  at  Ramah. 
For  reasons  not  mentioned,  but  probably  from  pru- 
dential considerations,  they  left  then  together  and 
*'  went  and  dwelt  at  Naioth." 

Some  otiier  slight  inadvertencies  in  the  above 
article  the  reader  will  readily  correct  for  himself. 

F.  G. 

.  SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF  (bHJ)5:2^ : 
Ba<Ti\eiu}U  Tlpcarrj^  'Aevrepa  '■  Liber  Reytnn 
Primm,  Secundus).  Two  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  which,  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
book.  The  present  division  was  first  made  in  the 
Septuagint  translation,  and  was  adopted  in  the  Vul- 
gate from  the  Septuagint.  Hut  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {IJisUn'.  Kccles.  vi.  25),  expressly  states 
that  they  formed  only  one  book  among  the  He- 
brews. Jerome  {Prw/'.  in  JJf/ros  Sumutl  tt  Mal- 
acliiin)  implies  the  same  statement;  and  in  the 
Talmud  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  U,  c.  2),  wherein  the 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Samuel,  they  are  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  book,  in   the  singular 

number  (1^20  iHS  bSl^lT^).  After  the  in- 
vention of  printing  they  were  pul>lished  as  one 
book  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed 
at  Soncino  in  1488  A.  d.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  printed  at  Alcala,  1502-1517 
A.  D. ;  and  it  vfixs  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the 
division  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted  in  Hebrew, 
in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the  Bom- 
bergs  at  Venice.  The  book  was  called  by  the  He- 
brews »  Samuel,"  probably  because  tlie  birth  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
beginning  of  the  work  — just  as  a  treatise  on  fes- 
tivals in  the  Mishna  bears  the  name  of  Btitsa/i,  an 
egg,  because  a  question  connected  with  the  eating  of 
an  egg  is  the  first  subject  discussed  in  it.  [Phari- 
sees, vol.  iii.  p.  2475  «.]  It  has  been  suggested 
indeed  by  Abarbanel,  as  quoted  by  Carpzov  (211), 
that  the  book  was  callecl  by  Samuel's  name  be- 
cause all  things  that  occur  in  each  book  may,  in  a 
certain  sense,  be  referred  to  Samuel,  including  the 
acts  of  Saul  and  David,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them 
was  anointed  by  him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
work  of  his  hands.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
refinement  of  explanation  for  a  fact  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  less  artificial  manner.  And, 
generally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  logical  titles 
of  books  adopted  in  modern  times  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  Eastern  works,  nor  indeed  in  early 
works  of  modem  Europe.  Thus  David's  Lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  called  "  Tlie 
Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  that  word  in  his  poem  (2  Sam.  i.  18-22); 
and  Snorro  Storleson's  Chrojiicle  of  the  Kings  of 
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Norway  obtained  the  name  of  "  Heimskringla," 
the  World's  Circle,  because  Heimskringla  was  the 
first  prominent  word  of  the  MS.  that  caught  the 
eye  (Laing's  Heimskrinyht,  i.  1). 

Autlwrship  and  Date  of  the  Book.  —  The  most 
interesting  points  in  regard  to  every  important  his- 
torical work  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  historian,  and  his  means  of  obtaining 
correct  information.  If  these  points  should  not  be 
known,  next  in  order  of  interest  is  the  precise  pe- 
riod of  time  when  the  work  was  composed.  On  all 
these  points,  however,  in  reference  to  the  book  of 
Samuel,  more  questions  can  be  asked  than  can  be 
answered,  and  the  results  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry 
are  mainly  negative. 

1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  book  of  Sanmel 
contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
written  by  one  who  has  frequently  been  called  the 
Father  of  History,  commences  with  the  words, 
"  This  is  a  publication  of  the  researches  of  Herod- 
otus of  Halicarnassus ;  "  and  the  motives  which 
induced  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
forth.  Thucydides,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  his- 
torical work  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 
specifies  his  reasons  for  writing  it,  commences  by 
stating,  "  Thucydides  the  Athenian  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the  Peloj)onnesians  and 
Athenians,"  and  frequently  uses  the  formula  that 
such  or  such  a  year  ended  —  the  second,  or  third, 
or  fourth,  as  the  case  might  be —  -'of  this  war  of 
which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history  "  (ii,  70,  103; 
iii.  25,  88,  116).  Again,  when  he  speaks  in  one 
passage  of  events  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  mention  his  own  name,  he  refers  to  himself 
as  "  Thucydides  son  of  Olorns,  who  composed  this 
work  "  (iv.  104).  Now,  with  the  one  exception 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  L^ra,  written  in  the  first 
person.  Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  author- 
ship embodied  in  the  text,  it  is  possible  that  his- 
torical books  might  come  down  to  us  with  a  title 
containing  the  name  of  the  antlior.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Livy's  Roman  Uisto7-y,  and 
(.'aesar's  Conmitntnrics  of  the  Gallic  War.  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Caesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions,  without  intimating  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbability  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  the 
traditional  title  of  the  work  outweiglis  this  improb- 
abiUty,  confirmed  as  the  title  is,  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  commencing  with  contempo- 
raries (Cicero,  Brut.  75;  Cajsar,  l)e  Bell.  Gall. 
viii.  1;  Suetonius.  Jul.  Cces.  56;  Quinctilian,  x.  1; 
Tacitus,  Germ.  28).  Here,  again,  there  is  noth- 
ing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The  five 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  in  Hebrew  no  title 
except  the  first  Hebrew  words  of  each  part;  and 
the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  are  derived  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, convey  no  information  as  to  their  author- 
In  like  manner,  the  book  of  Judges,  the  books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  are  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian ;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  Joshua,  Ruth,  Sam- 
uel, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  works  themselves  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
in  each  case  the  sulject  only  of  the  work  may  h% 
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indicated,  and  not  its  authorship ;  as  is  shown  con- 
clusively by  the  titles  Kuth  and  Esther,  which  no 
one  has  yet  construed  into  the  assertion  that  those 
celebrated  women  wrote  the  works  concerning  them- 
selves. And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  "  Sam- 
uel" does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole;  for  the 
death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  25th  chapter;  so  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  different  author  would  be  required  for 
the  remaining  chapters,  constituting  considerably 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  work.  Again,  in 
reference  to  the  book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of 
the  historian's  name  from  both  the  text  and  the 
title  is  not  supplied  by  any  statement  of  any  other 
writer,  made  within  a  reasonable  period  from  the 
time  when  the  book  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  No  mention  of  the  author's  name  is 
made  in  the  book  of  Kings,  nor,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  in  the  Chronicles,  nor  in  any  other 
of  the  sacred  writings.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus. 
The  silence  of  Josephus  is  particularly  significant. 
He  published  his  Antiquities  about  1100  years 
after  the  death  of  David,  and  in  them  he  makes 
constant  use  of  the  book  of  Samuel  for  one 
portion  of  his  history.  Indeed,  it  is  his  exclusive 
authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  and 
his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chron- 
icles, for  the  history  of  David.  Yet  he  nowhere 
attempts  to  name  the  author  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel, or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar  silence 
in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference  from 
such  silence  is  far  less  cogent.  And  it  is  not  until 
we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Geniara,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  in  its  present  form 
somewhere  about  500  A.  D.,  that  any  Jewish  state- 
ment respecting  the  authorship  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  (Baba 
BoiJn-a,  fol.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  that  "  Samuel  wrote  his  book,"  i.  e.  as  the  words 
imply,  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  But  this 
statement  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  made 
earlier  than  1550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel  — 
a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine;  and  unsupported  as  the 
statement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
was  propounded  by  Abarbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
t  A.  D.  1508,  that  the  book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah"  (Lat.  by  Aug.  Pfeiffer, 
Leipzig,  1686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by 
Hugo  Grotius  {Pref.  ad  Librum  pnwem  Savi- 
uelis),  with  a  general  statement  that  there  was  no 
discrepancy  in  the  language,  and  with  only  one 
special  reference.  Notwithstanding  the  eminence, 
however,  of  these  writers,  this  opinion  nmst  be  re- 
jected as  highly  improbable.  Under  any  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
mere  guess ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  guess  uncoun- 
tenanced  by  peculiar  similarity  of  language,  or  of 
style,  between  the  history  of  Samuel  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah.     In  our   own   time   the  most 
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a  Professor  Hitzig,  in  like  manner,  attributes  some 
of  the  Psalms  to  Jeremiah.  In  support  of  this  view, 
he  points  out,  Ist,  several  special  instances  of  striking 
similarity  of  language  between  those  Psalms  and  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  and,  2dly,  agreement  l)etween 
iuBtorical  facts  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  and  the  situa- 


prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  prophet 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by  the  prophets 
Nathan  and  Gad.  This  is  the  view  favored  by 
Mr.  Home  (Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
ed.  1846,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  has  had  very  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  which  amongst  many  read- 
ers has  l^een  the  only  work  of  the  kind  consulted 
in  England.  If,  however,  the  authority  adduced 
by  him  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ultimately 
the  opinion  "  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  for  this  Opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been 
stamped  with  real  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  called  Talmudists,  or  by  leanied 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  500  A.  D.  either  Jews  or 
Christians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  on 
this  suVjject  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
modem  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have.  Two  cir- 
cumstances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day :  Ist,  the 
growth  of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of 
knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work 
which  advances  claims  to  be  tmstworthy;  and 
2dly,  the  mistranslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage 
in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respect- 
ing the  authorities  for  the  life  of  David.  The  first 
point  requires  no  comment.  On  the  second  point 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  appears  to 
be  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion :  "  Now  the  history  of  David  first  and  last, 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the 
seer,  and  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer"  —  in  which 
the  Hebrew  word  dibrti,  here  translated  "his- 
tory," has  the  same  meaning  given  to  it  each  of 
the  four  times  that  it  is  used.  This  agrees  with 
the  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to  the  Chron- 
icles, as  the  Chronicles  are  the  \ery  last  work  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible;  and  whether  this  arose  from,  their 
having  been  the  last  admitted  into  the  Canon,  or 
the  last  composed,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any 
translation  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one  great  ex- 
ception, was  made  so  soon  after  the  composition  of 
the  original.  The  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  is 
by  the  word  \6yoi,  in  the  sense,  so  well  known 
in  Herodotus,  of  "  history "  (i.  184,  ii.  161,  vi. 
137),  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apocrypha, 
wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of  Tobit, 
fiifiKos  \6ya)v  TwjStT.  The  word  "history" 
(Geschichte)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  used 
in  the  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles 
in  Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modern  version  of 
the  German  Jews  made  under  the  superintendence 
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tion  in  which  the  writer  of  those  Psalms  depicts  him- 
self as  having  been  placed  (Hitzig,  Die  Psalmen,  pp. 
48-86).  Whether  the  conclusion  is  correct  or  incor- 
rect, this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning,  and  there 
is  a  sound  basis  for  a  critical  superstructure.  See 
Psalms  xxxi.,  xxxt.,  xl. 
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of  the  learned  Dr.  Zunz  (Berlin,  1858).  In  the 
English  Version,  however,  the  word  dibrei  is  trans- 
lated in  the  first  instance  "  acts "  as  applied  to 
David,  and  then  "book"  as  applied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad;  and  thus,  through  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  "  book  "  the  possibility  is  sug- 
gested that  each  of  these  three  prophets  wrote  a 
book  respecting  his  own  life  and  times.  This 
double  rendering  of  the  same  word  in  one  passage 
seems  wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  the  translation  of  dibrei  as  "  book," 
for  which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  word  — 
sepher.  And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  certain 
that  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority 
for  the  supjwsition  that,  when  it  was  written,  any 
work  was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Na- 
than, or  Samuel  was  the  author."    • 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some  indica- 
tions as  to  the  date  of  the  work.  And  yet  even  on 
this  point  no  precision  is  attainable,  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not 
of  years  or  decades,  but  of  centuries,  within  which 
the  history  was  probably  composed.  Evidence  on 
this  head  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  earli- 
est undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek  translation 
of  it  in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date,  however, 
of  the  translation  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  must 
have  been  made  at  some  time  between  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  died  B.  c.  247,  and  the  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  next  best  external 
testimony  is  that  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  (ii.  13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehe- 
niiah,  that  "he,  foundhig  a  library,  gathered  to- 
gether the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  the, epistles  of  the  kings  con- 
cerning the  holy  gifts."  Now,  although  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  relied  on  for  proving  that  Nehe- 
miah  himself  did  in  fact  ever  found  such  a  library,'' 
yet  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Kings,  t^  Trcpl  ruv  $aai\f(i>u,  were  in  exist- 
ence when  the  passage  was  written;  and  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted  that  this  phrase  was  in- 
tended to  include  the  book  of  Samuel,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  two  first  books  of  Kings  in  the 
Septuagint.  Hence  there  is  external  evidence  that 
the  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly,  the  passage  in 
the  Chronicles  already  quoted  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29) 
seems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that  the  book 
of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chronicles.  This 
is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  inference  from  the  words  that  the  his- 
tory of  David,  first  and  last,  is  contained  in  the 
history  of  Samuel,  the  history  of  Nathan,  and  the 
history  of  Gad,  For  as  a  work  has  come  down  to 
us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  life  of  David  till  within  a  short  period  before 


«  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  word  dibrei  in  each  of 
the  four  instances  is  translated  "  acts  "  ( Gemingar), 
being  precisely  the  same  word  which  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  translation  is  self-consistent  and  admissible. 
But  the  German  translations,  supported  as  they  are 
by  the  Septuagint,  seem  preferable. 

b  Professors  Ewald  and  Bleek  have  accepted  the 
statement  that  Nehemiah  founded  such  a  library,  and 
they  make  inferences  from  the  account  of  the  library 
as  to  the  time  when  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  admitted  into  the  Canon.    There  are,  how- 
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his  death,  it  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
(although  this  point  is  open  to  dispute)  that  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles  referred  to  this  work  by 
the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In  this  case,  admit- 
ting the  dat«  assigned,  on  internal  grounds,  to  the 
Chronicles  by  a  modern  Jewish  writer  of  undoubted 
learning  and  critical  powers,  there  would  be  exter- 
nal evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel earlier  than  247  B.  c,  though  not  earlier  than 
312  B.  c,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  (Zunz,  Die 
Gottesdienstlichen  Voi'trdge  der  Juden.  p.  32). 
Supposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  earlier, 
this  evidence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
further  back,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  ab- 
sence of  earlier  external  evidence  on  the  subject 
than  is  contained  in  the  Chronicles.  If,  however, 
instead  of  looking  solely  to  the  external  evidence, 
the  internal  evidence  respecting  the  book  of 
Samuel  is  examined,  there  are  indications  of  its 
having  been  written  some  centuries  earlier.  On 
this  head  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice :  — 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob- 
servances. According  to  the  Mosaic  I^w  as  finally 
established,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  (Deut.  xii. 
13,  14;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4;  but  see  Ex.  xx.  24).  But 
in  the  book  of  Samuel,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  or 
the  erection  of  altars,  which  implies  sacrifices,  is 
mentioned  at  several  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Ra- 
mah.  Bethel,  the  threshing-place  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  and  elsewhere,  not  only  without  any  dis- 
approbation, apology,  or  explanation,  but  in  a  way 
which  produces  the  impression  that  such  sacrifices 
were  pleasing  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17, 
ix.  13,  X.  3,  xiv.  35;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25).  This 
circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah, 
when  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  kept 
as  was  enjoined  in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no 
Passover  had  been  holden  since  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  and  when  the  worship  upon  high-places 
was  abolished  by  the  king's  orders  (2  K.  xxii.  8, 
xxiii.  8,  13,  15,  19,  21,  22).  The  probability  that 
a  sacred  historian,  writing  after  that  reformation, 
would  have  expressed  disapprobation  of,  or  would 
have  accounted  for,  any  seeming  departure  from  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  by  David,  Saul,  or  Samuel, 
is  not  in  itself  conclusive,  but  joined  to  other  con- 
siderations it  is  entitled  to  peculiar  weight.  The 
natural  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  religious  scan- 
dal, when  it  shocks  the  ideas  of  a  later  generation, 
is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  who 


ever,  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  state- 
ment: 1st.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  generally  deemed 
spurious.  2dly.  In  the  same  letter  a  fabulous  story 
is  recorded  not  only  of  Jeremiah  (ii.  1-7),  but  likewise 
of  Nehemiah  himself.  3dly.  An  erroneous  historical 
statement  is  likewise  made  in  the  same  letter,  that 
Nehemiah  built  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (i.  18).  No 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  whose  credit  had  been 
shaken  to  a  similar  extent,  would,  unless  corroborated 
by  other  evidence,  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  for  any 
important  fact. 
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undoubtedly  lived  later  than  the  reformation  of  eTo- 
siah,  or  than  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Judah  (2  K.  xxv.  21,  27).  This  writer  men- 
tions tlie  toleration  of  worship  on  high-places  with 
disapprobation,  not  only  in  connection  with  bad 
kinjis,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahaz,  but  likewise  as 
a  drawback  in  the  excellence  of  other  kings,  such  as 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoash,  Aniaziah,  Azariah,  and 
Jotham,  who  are  praised  for  having  done  what  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xv.  U,  xxii.  43; 
2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4,  35,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  3);  and 
something  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel,  if  he 
had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  worship  on  high- 
places  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moses  became  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moses  must  al- 
ready have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  book  of  Samuel  is  the  his- 
torical work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
name  of  Moses  occurs  most  rarely.  In  Joshua  it 
occurs  56  times;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  31  times;  in  the  book  of  Kings  ten  tinies; 
in  Judges  three  times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice 
(Zunz,  Voi-lrdye,  35).  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  each  case  Moses  is  merely  mentioned  with 
Aaron  as  having  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  but  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  (1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  It  may  be 
thought  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this 
omission  of  the  name  of  Moses,  because,  inasmuch 
as  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not 
actetl  on  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, there  was  no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however 
late  he  lived,  to  introduce  the  name  of  Moses  at  all 
in  connection  with  their  life  and  actions.  But  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  for  later  writers  to  refrain  in  this 
way  from  importing  the  ideas  of  their  own  time 
into  the  account  of  earlier  transactions.  Thus, 
very  early  in  the  book  of  Kings  there  is  an  allusion 
to  what  is  "written  in  the  Law  of  Moses"  (1  K. 
ii.  3).  Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
makes,  for  the  reign  of  David,  a  calculation  of  money 
in  darics,  a  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  until  the  Persian 
domination  had  been  fully  established.  Thus, 
more  than  once,  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Uie  Jews,  attributes  expressions  to  personages  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  what  was  familiar  to  his  own  mind,  although 
they  are  not  justified  by  his  authorities.  For  ex- 
ample, evidently  copying  the  history  of  a  transac- 
tion from  the  book  of  Samuel,  he  represents  the 
prophet  Samuel  as  exhorting  the  people  to  bear  in 
mind  "  the  code  of  laws  which  Moses  liad  given 
then) "  (tt)?  Muva-eas  vo/modeaias,  -^nt.  vi.  5,  §  3), 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  Moses,  or  of  his  leg- 
islation, in  the  correspondmg  passage  of  Samuel  (1 


a  As  compared  with  Samuel,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  not  quite  as  striking  as  the  differ- 
ences in  language  between  Lucretius  and  Virgil :  the 
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Sam,  xii.  20-25).  Again,  in  giving  an  account  61 
the  punishments  with  which  the  Israelites  were 
threatened  for  disobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moses  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Josephus  attributes  to 
Moses  the  threat  that  their  temple  should  Ije  burned 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  46).  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed 
out  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  which  such  a  threat 
occurs ;  and  in  fact,  according  to  the  received  chro- 
nology (1  K.  vi.  1),  or  according  to  any  chronol- 
ogy, the  first  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  till 
some  centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  this 
allusion  to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in 
an  historian  who  describes  past  events  to  give  un- 
consciously indications  of  his  living  himself  at  a 
later  epoch.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  passage 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §  4),  in  which,  giving  an 
account  of  David's  project  to  build  a  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  says  that  David  wished  to  prepare  a 
temple  for  God,  "as  Moses  commanded,"  thougli 
no  such  command  or  injunction  is  found  to  be  in  the 
Pentateuch.  To  a  religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  Moses  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind ;  Imt  Moses 
would  not  necessarily  be  of  equal  importance  to  a 
Hebrew  historian  who  lived  before  the  reformation 
of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  compo  • 
sition  of  the  book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
place  which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
is  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  by  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Palestine;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  is  proposed  to  regard  as 
archaisms  «  (Gesenius,  Hebreio  Gramvinv,  §  2,  5). 
It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
silver  age  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  does  not  contain 
as  many  alleged  Chaldaisms  as  the  few  in  the  book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaisms  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  six 
instances,  some  of  them  doubtful  ones,  in  90  pages 
of  our  modern  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  considering  the 
general  purity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  probable,  that  the  trifling  residuum  of  Chal- 
daisms may  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence  of  Chal- 
dee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language.  At  the  same  time  this  argument  from 
language  must  not  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  imply 
that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be  conclusive;  for 
some  writings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  time 
of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pure  Hebrew,  such  as  the 
prophecies  of  Habakkuk,  the  Psalms  cxx.,  cxxxvii., 
cxxxix.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecies 
attributed  to  "  Isaiah  "  (xl.-lxvi.).  And  we  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few  centuries 
after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that  there  were  no 
individuals  among  them  who  wrote  the  purest  He- 
brew. Still  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the 
contrary  du-ection,  and,  as  a  subsidiary  argument. 


parallel  which  has  been  suggested  by  Gesenius.  Vir- 
gil seems  to  have  been  about  14  years  of  age  when 
Lucretius'  great  poem  was  published. 
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the  purity  of  language  of  the  book  of  Samuel  is 
entitled  to  some  weight. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  composed  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  — 
gay,  B.  c.  622,  —  the  question  arises  as  to  the  very 
earliest  iK)int  of  time  at  which  it  could  have  existed 
in  its  present  form.  And  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Ten  Tril)es.  This  results  from  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  said  of  Da- 
vid, "Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day: 
wherefore  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah  unto  this  day: "  for  neither  Saul,  David,  nor 
Solomon  is  in  a  single  instance  called  king  of  Ju- 
dah  simply.  It  is  true  that  David  is  said,  in  one 
narrative  respecting  him,  to  have  reigned  in  Hebron 
seven  years  and  six  months  over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v. 
5)  before  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem  thirty-three 
years  over  all  Isnvel  and  .ludah ;  but  he  is,  notwith- 
stivnding,  never  designated  by  the  title  King  of 
.ludah.  Before  the  secession,  the  designation  of 
the  kings  was  that  they  were  kings  of  Israel  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1;  2  Sam.  v.  17,  viii.  15; 
1  K.  ii.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  42).  It  may  safely, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  l)Ook  of  Samuel 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Kehoboam,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  k.  c.  975.  If  we  go  beyond 
tliis,  and  endeavor  to  assert  the  precise  time  be- 
tween 975  B.  c.  and  G22  n.  c,  when  it  was  com- 
posed, all  certain  indications  fail  us.  The  expres- 
sion "  unto  this  day,"  used  several  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  25;  2  Sam.  iv.  3, 
vi.  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  is  t<x»  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  employed  it  lived  subse- 
quently to  the  events  he  descril)ed.  It  is  inade- 
quate to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centuries,  or 
only  half  a  century,  after  those  events.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  phrase,  "  Therefore  it  became 
a  proverb,  '  Is  Saul  among  the  Prophets  ?  '  "  (1 
Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  the  verse,  "  Beforetime  in  Is- 
rael, when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he 
spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  for  he  that 
is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a 
Seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  In  both  cases  it  is  not  cer 
tain  that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  he  alludes.  In  Uke  man- 
ner, the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  xvii.  55-58)  —  respecting  the 
manner  of  Saul's  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  8-13; 
2  Sam.  i.  2-12)  —  do  not  necessarily  show  that  a 
very  long  time  (say  even  a  century)  elapsed  between 
the  actual  events  and  the  record  of  the  traditions. 
In  an  age  anterior  to  the  existence  of  newspapers 
or  the  invention  of  printing,  and  when  probably 
few  could  read,  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  even  less, 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  different  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  same  historical  fact.  Lastly, 
internal  evidence  of  language  lends  no  assistance 
for  discrimination  in  the  {)eriod  of  353  years  within 
which  the  book  may  have  been  written;  for  the 
undisputed  Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  that  pe- 
riod are  comparatively  few,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
a  history,  which  would  present  the  best  points  of 
romparison.  They  embrace  scarcely  more  than 
the  writiniis  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum, 
/md  a  certain  jwrtion  of  the  writings  under  the  title 
'Isaiah."  The  whole  of  these  writings  together 
tun  scarcely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more  than 
«xty  pages  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  whatever 
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may  be  their  peculiarities  of  language  or  style,  they 
do  not  aftbrd  materials  for  a  safe  inference  as  to 
which  of  their  authors  M'as  likely  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel. 
All  that  can  be  asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently 
implied  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Samuel.  From  this  fact  Hiivernick  {Ein- 
Itituny  in  d(is  Alte  Testament,  part  ii.,  p.  145) 
deems  it  a  certain  inference  that  the  author  lived 
not  long  after  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a 
very  sHght  foundation  for  such  an  inference,  since 
we  know  nothing  of  the  author's  name,  or  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  pre- 
cise ideas  resjiecting  what  is  required  of  an  histo- 
rian. We  cannot,  therefore,  assert,  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  his  mind,  that  his  deeming 
it  logically  requisite  to  make  a  formal  statement 
of  David's  death  would  have  depended  on  his  living 
a  short  time  or  a  long  time  after  that  event.  Be- 
sides, it  is  very  possible  that  he  did  formally  record 
it,  and  that  the  mention  of  it  was  subsequently 
omitted  on  account  of  the  more  minute  details  by 
which  the  account  of  David's  death  is  preceded 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  There  would  have 
been  nothing  wrong  in  such  an  omission,  nor  in- 
deed, in  any  addition  to  the  book  of  Samuel;  for, 
as  those  who  finally  inserted  it  in  the  Canon  did 
not  transmit  it  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  any 
particidar  author,  their  honesty  was  involved,  not 
in  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  omitting  or 
adding  anything,  but  solely  in  the  fact  of  their 
adding  nothing  which  they  believed  to  be  false, 
and  of  omitting  nothing  of  importance  which  they 
believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
and  vague  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  work, 
theiy  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  book  of 
Samuel  is  or  is  not  a  compilation  from  preexist- 
ing documents;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  what  extent  the  work  is  a  compilation. 
It  is  not  intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  con- 
troversj',  respecting  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Soipttires,  London, 
Longman,  1856,  in  which  this  subject  is  dispas- 
sionately and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  how- 
ever, of  some  practical  importance,  is  to  be  borne 
in  miijd.  It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  book  of  Samuel  there  are  two 
dilferent  accounts  (already  alluded  to)  respecting 
Saul's  first  acquaintance  with  David,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Saul's  death  —  and  that  )  et  the 
editor  or  author  of  the  book  did  not  let  his  mind 
work  upon  these  two  diflTerent  accounts  so  far  as  to 
make  him  interpose  his  own  opinion  as  to  which 
of  the  conflicting  accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to 
point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  two  accounts  were 
apparently  contradictory.  Hence,  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  author  must  be 
regarded  as  a  compiler,  and  not  an  original  his- 
torian. And  in  reference  to  the  two  accounts  of 
Saul's  death,  this  is  not  the  less  true,  even  if  the 
second  account  be  deemed  reconcilable  with  the  first 
by  the  sup{X)sition  that  the  Amalekit'e  had  fabri- 
cated the  story  of  his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam. 
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i.  6-10).  Although  possibly  true,  this  is  an  un- 
likely supposition,  because,  as  the  Amalekite's  ob- 
ject in  a  lie  would  have  been  to  curry  favor  with 
David,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  hira  to  have 
forged  some  story  which  would  have  redounded 
more  to  his  own  credit  than  the  clumsy  and  im- 
probable statement  that  he,  a  mere  casual  spectator, 
had  killed  Saul  at  Saul's  own  request.  But  whether 
the  Amalekite  said  what  was  true  or  what  was 
false,  an  historian,  as  distinguished  from  a  compiler, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  convey  his  own  opinion 
on  the  point,  affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did 
materially,  the  truth  of  the  narrative  which  he  had 
just  before  recorded  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  com- 
pilation is  admitted  in  regard  to  the  two  events 
just  mentioned,  or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no 
antecedent  improbability  that  the  same  may  have 
been  the  case  in  other  instances;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  two  explanations  of  the  proverb,  "  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  Prophets?  "  (1  Sam.  x.  9-12, 
xix.  22-24),  or  the  two  accounts  of  David's  having 
forborne  to  take  Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  a  fugitive  from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was 
in  danger  from  Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3-15, 
xxvi.  7-12).  The  same  remark  applies  to  what 
seem  to  be  summaries  or  endings  of  narratives  by 
diff'erent  writers,  such  as  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47-52,  compared  with  chapter  xv.;  2  Sam. 
viii.  15-18.  In  these  cases,  if  each  passage  were 
absolutely  isolated,  and  occurred  in  a  work  which 
contained  no  other  instance  of  compilation,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  might  be  uncertain.  But 
when  even  one  instance  of  compilation  has  been 
clearly  established  in  a  work,  all  other  seeming 
instances  must  be  viewed  in  its  light,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  contest  each  of  them  singly,  on 
principles  which  imply  that  compilation  is  as  un- 
likely as  it  would  be  in  a  work  of  modern  history. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  author  and  the 
precise  date  of  the  book  of  Samuel  are  unknown, 
its  historical  value  is  not  impaired  by  its  being 
deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compilation.  Indeed, 
from  one  point  of  view,  its  value  is  in  this  ,way 
somewhat  enhanced ;  as  the  probability  is  increased 
of  its  containing  documents  of  an  early  date,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  written  by  persons  con- 
temporaneous, or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  de- 
scribed. 

Sources  of  (he  Book  of  Samuel  —  Assuming  that 
the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  of  rational 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it 
was  composed.  But  our  information  on  this  head 
is  scanty.  The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this 
book  is  the  book  of  Jasher;  i.  e.  the  book  of 
the  Upright.  Notwithstanding  the  great  learning 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by 
numerous  commentators  [vol.  ii.  p.  1215],  the 
meaning  of  the  title  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
unknown,  and  the  character  of  the  book  itself  as 
uncertain.  The  best  conjecture  hitherto  offered  as 
an  induction  from  facts  is,  that  it  was  a  book  of 
Poems ;  but  the  facts  are  too  few  to  establish  this 


o  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  out  the  orig- 
inal four  lines  commencing  with  "Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Gibeon  I "  may  satisfy  himself  that  they 
belong  to  a  poem.  The  last  line,  "  Until  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies,"  which 
in  the  A.  V.  is  somewhat  heavy,  is  almost  unmistak- 
ably a  line  of  poetry  in  the  original.  In  a  narrative 
respecting  the  Israelites  in  prose  they  would  not  have 
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as  a  positive  general  conclusion.  It  is  only  quoted 
twice  in  the  whole  Bible,  once  as  a  work  containing 
David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  i.  18),  and  secondly,  as  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the 
command  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Lamentation  of  David  is  a  poem ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  other  passage 
referred  to  as  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  in- 
cludes four  lines  of  Hebrew  poetry,"  though  the 
poetical  diction  and  rhythm  of  the  original  are 
somewhat  impaired  in  a  translation.  But  the  only 
sound  deduction  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  book 
of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  What  else  it 
may  have  contained  we  cannot  say,  even  nega- 
tively. Without  reference,  however,  to  the  book  of 
Jasher,  the'  book  of  Samuel  cojitains  several  poetical 
compositions,  on  each  of  which  a  few  observations 
may  be  offered:  commencing  with  the  poetry  of 
David. 

(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, called  "  The  Bow."  This  extremely  beautiful 
composition,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
through  David's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to 
the  children  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  David. 
In  this  respect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Psalms;  as,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy 
of  some  of  the  inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  psalms 
attributed  to  David  has  wholly  escaped  challenge. 
One  point  in  the  Lamentation  especially  merits 
attention,  that,  contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would 
have  ventured  to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity 
and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of 
Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii,  A  Song  of  David,  which  is 
introduced  with  the  inscription  that  David  spoke 
the  words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that 
Jehovah  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all 
his  enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This 
song,  with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  differences,  is 
merely  the  xviiith  Psalm,  which  bears  substantially 
the  same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the 
song  is  well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David. 
The  following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected 
with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only 
out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise 
"out  of  the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned 
forty  years  after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and 
it  was  as  king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  con- 
quests to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  psalm. 
Moreover,  the  psalm  is  evidently  introduced  as 
composed  at  a  late  period  of  his  life;  and  it  imme- 
diately precedes  the  twenty-third  chapter,  which 
commences  with  the  passage,  "Now  these  be  the 
last  words  of  David."  It  sounds  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  name  of  Saul  should  be  introduced, 
whose  hostility,  so  far  distant  in  time,  had  been 


been  described  as  "^12  (gOi),  without  even  an  article. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  the  sim- 
ple accusative  of  the  person  on  whom  vengeance  is 

taken  is  used  after  Dp3  (nakatn).     In  simple  prose 

^72  (min)  intervenes,  and,  like  the  article,  it  may 
have  been  here  omitted  for  conciseness. 
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condoned,  as  it  were,  by  David  in  his  noble  Lamen- 
tation. 

(6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  51),  Je- 
hovah is  spoken  of  as  showing  "  mercy  to  his 
anointed,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for  evermore." 
These  words  would  be  more  naturally  written  of 
David  than  by  David.  They  n)ay,  however,  be  a 
later  addition ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  print- 
ing, the  poetical  writings  of  living  authors  are  occa- 
sionally altered,  and  it  must  l»e  added  disfigured, 
in  printed  hymn-books.  Still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  words  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  psalm 
was  written  by  David,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  are  an  addition. 

(c.)  In  some  passages  of  the  psalm,  the  strong- 
est assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness 
and  purity.  He  says  of  himself,  "  According  to 
the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  recompensed 
me.  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  and 
have  not  wicketlly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all 
his  judgments  were  before  me:  and  as  for  his 
statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from  them.  I  was  also 
upright  before  Him,  and  have  kept  myself  from 
mine  iniquity  "  (xxii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subject 
of  reasonable  surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the 
painful  incidents  of  his  life  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 
David  should  have  used  this  language  concerning 
himself.  Admitting  fully  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  sincere  and  bitter  contrition,  "  the  princely 
heart  of  innocence  "  may  have  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
should  have  hifluenced  him  so  far  in  his  assertions 
respecting  his  own  uprightness  in  past  times,  as  to 
make  him  forget  that  lie  had  once  been  betrayed 
by  his  [)assion8  into  adultery  and  murder.  These 
assertions,  if  made  by  David  himself,  would  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tender  humility  and  self- 
mistrust  in  connection  with  the  same  subject  by 
a  great  living  genius  of  spotless  character.  (See 
"Christian  Year,"  6/A  SundUiy  of  lev  Trinity  —  ad 
Jinem. ) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  "  last  words  of  David  "  (2 
Sara,  xxiii.  2-7).  According  to  the  Inscription,  it 
was  composed  by  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel." 
It  is  suggested  by  lUeek,  and  is  in  itself  very  prob- 
able, that  both  the  psiilm  and  the  inscription  were 
taken  from  some  collection  of  songs  or  psalms. 
'J'here  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  song 
is  correctly  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  book  of  Samuel.  This 
is  the  Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  One  difficulty  arises  from  an  allusion 
in  verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  under  Jeho- 
vah, many  years  before  the  kingly  power  was 
established  among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally 
great  difficulty  arises  from  the  internal  character 
of  the  song.  It  purports  to  be  written  by  one  of 
two  wives  as  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  having 
borne  a  child,  after  a  long  period  of  barrenness, 
which  had  caused  her  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
the  other  wife  of  her  husband.  But,  deducting  a 
general  allusion,  in  verse  5,  to  the  barren  having 
borne  seven,  there  is  nothing  in  the  song  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  supposed  circumstances,  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  a  song  of 
triumph  for  deliverance  from  powerful  enemies  in 
battle  (w.  1,  4,  10).  Indeed,  Thenius  does  not 
hesitate  to  conjecture  that  it  was  written  by  David 
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after  he  had  slain  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had 
been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  {Exeyetisches  Hand- 
buch,  p.  8).  There  is  no  historical  warrant  for 
this  supposition ;  but  the  song  is  certainly  more 
appropriate  to  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliath, 
than  to  Hannah's  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Samuel.  It  would,  however,  be  equally 
appropriate  to  some  other  great  battles  of  the 
Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
the  book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author;  and  in  points  which  arise 
for  consideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  proba- 
bilities. For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
instances  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
or  on  distinct  oral  traditions.  This  point  is  open 
to  dispute;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
seems  preferable;  as  in  the  alternative  of  mere 
oral  traditions  it  would  have  been  supereminently 
unnatural  even  for  a  compiler  to  record  them  with- 
out stating  in  his  own  person  that  there  were  differ- 
ent traditions  respecting  the  same  event.  Again, 
the  truthful  simplicity  and  extraordinary  vividness 
of  some  portions  of  the  book  of  Samuel  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  founded  on  con- 
temporary documents  or  a  |>eculiarly  trustworthy 
tradition.  This  applies  specially  to  the  account 
of  the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath,  which 
has  been  the  delight  of  successive  generations, 
which  charms  equally  in  diffi?rent  ways  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  and  which 
tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the  account  must 
have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  vividness  of 
description  often  depends  more  on  the  discerning 
faculties  of  the  narrator  than  on  mere  bodily 
presence.  "It  is  the  mind  that  sees,"  so  that  200 
years  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  a 
powerful  imaginative  writer  shall  ix)rtray  Cromwell 
more  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  contemporary  who 
knew  him  and  conversed  with  him.  Moreover, 
Livy  has  described  events  of  early  Roman  history 
which  educated  men  regard  in  their  details  as 
imaginary ;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of 
The  Arabian  Nights  have  described  events  which 
all  men  admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  seem- 
ingly authentic  details,  with  such  a  charm  of 
reality,  movement,  and  spirit,  that  it  is  sometimes 
only  by  a  strong  effort  of  reason  that  we  escape 
from  the  illusion  that  the  narratives  are  true.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  external  evidence  on 
this  point,  it  is  safer  to  suspend  our  judgment  as 
to  whether  any  portion  of  the  book  of  Samuel  is 
founded  on  the  writing  of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a 
tradition  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit.  Perhaps 
the  two  conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled  to 
consideration  are — 1st.  'i'hat  the  list  which  it 
contains  of  officers  or  public  functionaries  under 
David  is  the  result  of  contemporary  registration; 
and  2dly.  That  the  book  of  Samuel  was  the  com- 
pilation of  some  one  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  or  penetrated  by  their  spirit.  On 
the  first  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  pas- 
sages as  2  Sam.  viii.  16-18,  and  xx.  23-26,  in 
regard  to  which  one  fact  may  be  mentioned.  It 
has  already  been  stated   [King,  vol.  ii.  p.  1540  b] 
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that  under  the  kiiij^s  there  existed  an  officer 
called  liecorder,  Remembrancer,  or  Chronicler;  in 
Hebrew,  mazkir.  Now  it  ciui  scarcely  be  a  mere 
accidental  coincidence  that  such  an  officer  is  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  David's  rei<i;n,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  for  David's  reign  that  a  list  of  public 
functionaries  is  for  the  first  time  transmitted  to 
us.  On  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be  ob- 
served what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  in 
the  history,  as  compared  with  priests  and  Levites. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  uncritical 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Samuel  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
This  opinion  is  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  contrary  to  internal  evidence;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  writers  among  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
prophets.  This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
reference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  presents  the  image 
of  a  prophet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  and  tact,  were 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  discharged  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  purely  beneficent.  In 
his  interposition  there  is  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  doubt- 
less held  the  place  which  St.  Ambrose  afterwards 
held  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Eniperor  Theodosius  from  the  church  at»Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  circumstances  are  in  accordance 
with  the  suiiposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the 
"  Lord  of  Hosts,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges ;  but 
it  occurs  in  the  book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  In 
the  book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times ;  and 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  as  far  as  this  is  an 
original  or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three  pas- 
sages, all  of  these  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9  —  in  the  orig- 
inal, precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  10; 
and  see  1  Chr.  xvii.  7,  24,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 
26.)  Now  this  phrase,  though  occurring  so  rarely 
elsewhere  in  prose,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as 
often  in  the  book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other 
historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  put  to- 
gether, is  a  very  favorite  phrase  in  some  of  the 
great  prophetical  writings.  In  Isaiah  it  occurs 
sixty-two  times  (six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.),  and  in  Jeremiah  sixty-five  times  at  least. 
Again,  the  predominance  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
phetical office  in  Samuel  is  shown  by  the  very  sub- 
ordinate place  assigned  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The 
difference  between  the  Chronicles  and  the  book  of 


a  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  never 
uses  the  expression  "Lord  of  Hosts."  On  the  other 
band,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Levites  in  the  undis- 
puted writings  of  Isaiah- 

b  Tacitus  records  it  as  a  distinguishing  custom  of 
the  Jews,  "  corpora  condere  quani  cremare,  ex  more 
^gyptio  "  {Hist.  v.  5).  And  it  is  certain  that,  in  later 
times,  they  buried  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  bum 
them ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  instance  in  Gen. 
I.  2,  they  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  embalm  them, 
like  the  Egyptians.     And  though  it  may  be  suspected. 
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Samuel  in  this  respect  is  even  more  strikhig  than 
their  difTereiice  in  the  use  of  the  expression  "Lord 
of  Hosts;  "  «  though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In 
the  whole  book  of  Sanmel  the  Levites  are  men- 
tioned only  twice  (1  Sam.  vi.  15;  2  Sam.  xv.  24), 
while  in  Chronicles  they  are  mentioned  about  thirty 
times  in  the  first  book  alone,  which  contains  the 
history  of  David's  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  very 
instructive  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  passages 
in  Samuel  and  the  Chronicles  which  treat  of  the 
same  events,  and,  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  life  of  David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A 
compari.son  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  book  of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Chronicles.  Some  passages  correspond  almost  pre- 
cisely word  for  word ;  others  agree,  with  slight  but 
significant  alterations.  In  some  cases  there  are 
striking  omissions ;  in  others  there  are  no  less  re- 
markable additions.  Without  attempting  to  ex- 
haust the  subject,  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  histories  will  be  now  briefly  pointed  out; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  drawing  inferences  from  them,  it  would  be 
useful  to  review  likewise  all  the  differences  between 
the  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Kings. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burn- 
ing of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  de- 
signedly; for  he  says  that  the  valiant  men  of 
Jabesh  Gilead  buried  the  hones  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  under  the  oak  in  Jabesh;  whereas  if  there 
had  been  no  burning,  the  natural  expression  would 
have  been  to  have  spoken  of  burying  their  bodies, 
instead  of  their  bones.  Perhaps  the  chronicler 
objected  so  strongly  to  the  burning  of  bodies  that 
he  purposely  refrained  from  recording  such  a  fact 
respecting  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  even 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
that  incident.'' 

2.  In  the  Chronicles  it  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsel 
of  one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  "had  not 
inquired  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  x.  13,  14);  whereas 
in  Samuel  it  is  expressly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6) 
that  Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  con- 
sulted the  witch  of  Endor,  but  that  Jehovah  had 
not  answered  him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim, 
or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
war  between  David  and  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
nor  of  Abner's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassina- 
tion by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  Ish- 
bosheth by  Kechab  and  Baanah  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32, 
iii.,  iv.). 


it  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  ever  burned  their  dead 
in  early  times.  The  passage  in  Am.  vi.  10  is  ambig- 
uous. It  may  merely  refer  to  the  burning  of  bodies, 
as  a  sanitary  precaution  in  a  plague  ;  but  it  is  not 
undoubted  that  burning  is  alluded  to      See  Fiirst  s.  v. 

Pl'^D.      The  burning  for  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14)  is  dit- 

ferent  from  the  burning  of  his  body.  Compare  J«r. 
xxxiv.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §  4 
De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33,  §  9. 
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4.  David's  adultery  with  T?atli-sheba,  the  ex- 
posure of  Uriah  to  certain  death  by  David's  orders, 
the  solemn  rebulte  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chronicles  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  1-25). 

5.  In  the  account  given  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2-11)  of  David's  removing  the  Ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  the  priests 
or  Levites.  David's  companions  are  said,  generally, 
to  have  been  "all  the  people  that  were  with  him," 
and  ''  all  the  house  of  Israel  "  are  said  to  have 
played  before  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  with  all 
manner  of  musical  instruments.  In  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
1-14)  David  is  represented  as  having  publicly  pro- 
posed to  send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  their  cities  and  "suburbs,"  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  assented  to  by  all  the  congrega- 
tion. Again,  in  the  preparations  which  are  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at 
Jerusalem,  nothing  is  said  of  the  Invites  in  Sam- 
uel; whereas  in  the  Chronicles  David  is  introduced 
as  saying  that  none  ought  to  carry  the  Ark  of 
God  l)ut  the  Levites ;  the  si)ecial  numbers  of  the 
Levites  and  of  the  children  of  Aaron  are  there 
given;  and  names  of  Levites  are  specified  as  hav- 
ing been  appointed  singers  and  players  on  musical 
instruments  in  connection  with  the  Ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.,  xvi.  1-G). 

6.  The  incidetit  of  David's  dancing  in  public 
with  all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark 
was  brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  censorious  remarks 
of  his  wife  Michal  on  David's  conduct,  David's 
answer,  and  Michal's  punishment,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23);  but  the  whole 
subject  is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  XV.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention 
is  made  in  Samuel  of  David's  having  composed  a 
psalm  on  this  great  event;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a 
psalm  is  set  forth  which  David  is  represented  as 
having  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his 
brethren  on  that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this 
psalm  the  first  fifteen  verses  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  in  l*s.  cv.  1-15.  The  next  eleven 
verses  are  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  1-11;  and  the 
next  three  concluding  verses  are  in  Ps.  cvi.  1,  47, 
48.  The  last  verse  but  one  of  this  psalm  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  35)  apjjears  to  have  been  written  at  ths'time 
of  the  Captivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samuel  that  David  in  his  con- 
quest of  Moab  put  to  death  two  thirds  either  of 
the  inhabitants  or  of  the  Moabitish  army  (2  Sam. 
viii.  2).  This  fact  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  words  used  therein  in  men- 
tioning the  conquest  are  so  nearly  identical  with 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Sam- 
uel, that  in  the  A.  V.  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts,  "  And  he  smote  Moab ; 
and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  "  there 
was  a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  where 


a  *  Th.  Parker  (De  Wette,  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.  ii. 
263)  speaks  of  "  an  amusing  mistake ''  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  21,  as  compared  with  1  Chr.  xi.  23.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  for  this,  unless  it  be  his  own  singular 
rendering,  "  a  respectable  man,"  where  the  Hebrew  is 

simply  nSnp  tt?"'S,  "  a  man   of  appearance  «  (= 

mvabilis  visu),  in  the  A.  V.  "  a  goodly  man,"  because 

precisely  as  defined  in  1  Chr.  xi.  23,  he  was  very  tall, 

a  man  of  stature,  five  cubits  high,"  etc.  H. 
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Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite 
(in  the  original  Beit  /laUachmi),  slew  Goliath  the 
Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam."  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  XX.  5)  it  is  stated  that  "  Elhanan  the  son 
of  Jair  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the 
Gittite."  Thus  Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case 
is  merely  part  of  an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's 
place  of  nativity,  seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be 
the  substantive  name  of  the  man  whom  Elhanan 
slew,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  LXX.  [Elha- 
nan, i.  096  f.;  Lah.mi,  ii.  1581.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  been  kindled  against 
Israel,  He  moved  David  against  them  to  give  orders 
for  taking  a  census  of  the  population.  In  the 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1)  it  is  mentioned  that 
David  was  provoked  to  take  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation by  Satan.  This  last  is  the  first  and  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  name  of  Saian  is  intro- 
duced into  any  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  Pentateuch  Jehovah  himself  is 
represented  as  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (Ex.  vii. 
13),  as  in  this  passage  of  Samuel  He  is  said  to  have 
incited  David  to  give  orders  for  a  census." 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
days'  pestilence  uj)on  Israel  on  account  of  the  cen- 
sus, some  facts  of  a  very  remarkable  character  are 
narrated  in  the  Chronicles,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  history.  Thus  in  Chronicles 
it  is  stated  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  that  he  stood 
lietween  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand  stretched  over  .Jerusalem ;  that 
afterwards  Jehovah  commanded  the  angel,  and 
that  the  angel  put  up  again  his  sword  into  its 
sheath^  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15-27).  It  is  further  stated 
(ver.  20)  that  Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  them- 
selves when  they  saw  the  angel:  and  that  when 
David  (ver.  26)  had  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  to  Him,  Jehovah  answered 
him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Regarding  all  these  circumstances  there 
is  absolute  silence  in  the  corresponding  chapter  of 
Samuel. 

11.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
rible fact  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Samuel  (2  Sara. 
xxi.  3-9)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
sacrifice  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had  for- 
merly received  from  Saul.  This  barbarous  act  of 
sui)erstition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Jehovah  (ver.  1),  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  suppo- 
sition either  that  David  seized  this  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  seven  possible  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne,  or  that  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
by  the  baneful  exanjple  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
endeavored  to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their 
gods  by  human  sacrifices  [Phcenicia].  It  was, 
perhaps,  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  com- 
piled. 


b  The  statue  of  .the  archangel  Michael  on  the  top 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  at  Rome  is  in  accordance 
with  the  same  idea.  In  a  procession  to  St.  Peter's, 
during  a  pestilence,  Gregory  the  Great  saw  the  arch- 
angel in  a  vision,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
in  the  statue.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  fortress 
subsequently  had  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo.  See  Murray's  Handbook  for  Borne,  p.  67,  6th 
ed.  1862. 
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It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
instances  wherein  there  is  a  close  \erbal  agreement 
between  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  Chroni- 
cles were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  must  proceed  upon  recognized 
principles  of  criticism.  If  a  writer  of  the  3d  or 
4th  century  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  al- 
most precisely  in  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  all  such  nairatives  were  copied 
from  Livy.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
probable hypothesis  that  they  were  copied  from 
documents  to  which  Livy  and  the  later  historian 
had  equal  access,  especially  when  no  proof  what- 
ever was  adduced  that  any  such  original  documents 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  later  historian. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  Chronicles  stand  to  the  book  of  Samuel.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  original  docu- 
ments, or  any  one  of  them,  on  which  the  book  of 
Samuel  was  founded,  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  where  there  is  a  close  verbal  correspondence 
between  the  two  works,  the  compiler  of  the  Chron- 
icles copied  passages,  more  or  less  closely,  from  the 
book  of  Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the 
book  of  Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  docu- 
ments which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Literature.  —  The  following  list  of  Commen- 
taries is  given  by  De  Wette:  Serrarii,  Seb. 
Schmidii,  Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  Commentt. ;  Jo.  Dru- 
sii,  Annotatt.  in  Locos  diffic.  Jos.,  Jud.^  et  Sam.; 
Victorini  Strigelii,  Comm.  in  Libr.  Sam.^  R^g-i 
et  Paralipp.,  Lips.  1591,  fol.:  Casp.  Sanctii, 
Comm.  in  IV.  Lib.  Reg.  et  ParaUpp.,  1624,  fol.; 
Hensler,  Erlaiiterungen  des  L  B.  Sam.  u.  d.  Sa- 
lom.  Denkspriiche,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  best 
modern  Commentary  seems  to  be  that  of  Thenius, 
Lxegetisches  ffandbuch,  Leipzig,  1842.  In  this 
work  there  is  an  excellent  Introduction,  and  an 
interesting  detailed  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text 
in  the  Bible  with  the  Translation  of  the  LXX. 
There  are  no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  in  Rosen- 
muller's  great  work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his 
Sdiolia. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel and  its  authorship  is  discussed  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  —  such 
as  those  of  Home,  Havemick,  Keil,  De  Wette, 
which  have  been  frequently  cited  in  this  work.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  works,  which 
have  appeared  since  the  first  volume  of  this  Dic- 
tionary was  printed:  Bleek's  Linltifung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1800,  pp.  355-3G8;  Sta- 
helin's  Specielle  Einleitung  in  die  Kanonischen 
Backer  des  Alten  Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862,  pp. 
83-105;  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, London  and  Edinburgh,  1862,  pp.  491-536. 

E.  T. 

*  The  alleged  "  mistranslation  "  (see  the  article 
above)  of  1  Chr.  xxix.  29,  is  of  a  technical  rather 
than  a  practical  character.  The  same  Hebrew  word 
is  indeed  rendered  by  different  terms  in  English, 
but  only  in  order  to  express  more  clearly  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  must  nec- 
essarily be  understood.  "  The  history  of  David  " 
which  is  written  somewhere,  must  of  course  take 
history  in  the  sense  of  biography ;  while  "  the  his- 
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tory  of  Samuel,"  in  which  it  is  written,  must  be 
the  written  record.  The  passage  certainly  asserts 
that  the  prophets  mentioned  did  write  an  account 
of  David  and  his  reign  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles. 
The  question  whether  that  account  was  the  same 
with  our  present  books  of  Samuel  turns  upon  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  still  another  history 
(beside  Samuel  and  Chronicles)  having  been  writ- 
ten of  the  same  events  when  one  from  such  author- 
ity was  already  in  existence.  Possibly  the  original 
work  may  have  been  more  full,  and  the  present 
books  have  been  more  or  less  abridged ;  but  in  this 
case  they  still  remain  substantially,  contempora- 
neous history. 

The  arguments  given  above  in  favor  of  an  early 
date  of  these  books  are  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  is  there  allowed  to  them ;  especially  the  argu- 
ment from  the  language  does  not  require  to  be  so 
much  qualified.  The  instances  of  pure  Hebrew  cited 
as  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ps.  cxxxvii.  (which  is  too  brief  to 
support  the  inference  from  its  language)  all  belong 
to  a  much  earlier  date.  At  least,  if  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius  and  some  other  scholars  be  considered  an 
oflfset  to  the  solid  arguments  for  their  earlier  date, 
the  question  must  be  considered  an  open  one;  and 
these  books  cannot  therefore  be  legitimately  re- 
ferred to  as  evidence  of  compositions  in  pure  He- 
brew as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
comparatively  late  date  require  important  qualifica- 
tion. The  expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  "  where- 
fore Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah 
to  this  day,"  relied  on  to  prove  that  the  book  could 
not  have  been  composed  before  the  accession  of 
Rehoboam  (b.  c.  975),  will  not  sustain  the  infer- 
ence. Such  a  clause  might  be  a  marginal  note, 
crept  uito  the  text;  but  this  supposition  is  unnec- 
essary. As  Judah  was  the  leading  tribe,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  kings  of  Judah  was  sometimes  used 
instead  of  kings  of  Israel  to  designate  the  mon- 
archs,  even  before  the  secession.  The  contrary  is 
asserted  above:  "  Before  the  secession,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  kings  was  that  they  were  kings  of  Is- 
rael." But  not  one  of  the  nine  references  given 
happens  to  contain  the  exact  expression.  They  are 
all  "  king  over  Israel,"  or  "  king  over  all  Is- 
rael," and  this  is  quite  another  matter  when  the 
question  is  one  of  a  precise  title.  There  are  indeed 
three  passages  (none  of  which  are  given  above)  in 
which  the  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  exact  title  "  king  of  Israel  "  being 
used,  with  the  word  king  in  Hebrew  in  construc- 
tion with  Israel  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20,  2  Sam. 
vi.  20).  But  those  instances  of  this  title  along  with 
one  of  "  kings  of  Judah  "  do  not  form  a  sufficient 
basis  for  an  induction.  There  is,  too,  a  special 
reason  why  "  kings  of  Judah  "  should  be  here  used. 
Ziklag  was  one  of  the  cities  originally  assigned  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  and  subsequently  allotted 
out  of  his  territory  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  When  it 
came  back  from  the  Philistines  as  the  private  prop- 
erty of  David  and  his  descendants,  it  did  not  be- 
long to  the  kings  of  Israel  as  such,  but  only  to 
those  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  particularly,  it  did 
not  pass  to  the  inheritance  of  Simeon.  The  first 
king  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  then  for  two 
years  his  son,  of  course  a  Beiijamite,  reigned  over 
"all  Israel"  (1  Sam.  ii.  9),  while  David  reigned 
only  over  Judah;  during  five  more  years  David 
continued  to  reign  over  Judah  only,  while  the  rec- 
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ord  is  silent  as  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  other 
tribes ;  and  then  at  last  David  became  king  over  all. 
Certainly  it  was  natural  in  his  reign  to  speak  of 
Ziklag  as  pertjiining  "  unto  the  kings  of  Judah." 

It  is  truly  said  that  from  certain  expressions  in 
the  book  "  it  is  not  certain  that  the  writer  lived 
more  than  eighty  years  after  the  incidents  to  which 
he  alludes."  It  should  have  been  added  that  these 
expressions  furnish  no  probable  inference  that  the 
writer  lived  more  than  ticenty  years  after  the 
events. 

The  "  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  xvii.  55-58),  respecting  the 
manner  of  Sauls  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  8-13, 
2  Sam.  i.  2-12),"  are  easily  shown  to  be  quite  har- 
monious. It  is  evident  that  the  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  18-23  is  chronologically  later  than  that  in 
xvii.  65-58  (or  rather,  xvii.  55-xviii.  9);  for  in  the 
latter  David  is  represented  as  an  unknown  stripling, 
while  in  the  former  (ver.  18)  he  is  "  a  mighty  val- 
iant man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat- 
ters," and  accordingly  in  some  chronological  ar- 
rangements, as  in  that  of  Townsend,  the  passage  is 
actually  transposed,  and  there  is  then  seen  to  be  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  the  story.  In  the  nar- 
rative itself,  however,  the  former  passage  is  a  nar- 
ration by  anticipation  in  order  to  complete  without 
interruption  the  narrative  begun  in  ver.  14. 

The  other  supposed  inconsistency  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  assumed  truthfulness  of  an  Amalek- 
ite  who,  according  to  his  own  story,-  had  just  com- 
mitted a  great  crime.  His  fabrication  may  have 
been  "  clumsy  and  improbable,"  as  lies  are  apt  to 
be;  or  it  may  have  been,  under  the  circumstances, 
clever.  His  object  was  to  curry  favor  with  David 
(cf.  2  Sam.  iv.  10),  and  nothing  seemed  to  him 
more  to  the  purpose  than  to  say  that  in  Saul's  ex- 
tremity he  had  himself  actually  dispatched  him. 
This  he  had  to  reconcile  with  facts  as  best  he 
could. 

The  theory  of  «•  a  compilation  "  has  surely  but 
slight  support  in  the  mention  of  Saul's  having  been 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  at  the  only  times 
when  he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
company  of  the  prophets,  and  of  his  having  twice 
fallen  into  the  ix)wer  of  David.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  foct  that  both  these  events  should 
have  occurred  twice  in  the  life  of  Saul;  and  even 
were  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  separate  books, 
they  are  yet  so  clearly  distinguished  in  time  and  in 
differing  circumstances,  that  we  should  still  be 
compelled  to  rei^ard  them  as  separate  events. 

There  is  nothing  then  to  forbid,  but  much  to  fa- 
vor, the  supposition  that  the  earlier  part  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  was  written  by  the  prophet  of 
that  name,  and  the  later  parts  by  his  successors  in 
the  prophetic  office,  Nathan  and  Gad ;  or  at  least 
that  they  wrote  the  original  history,  of  which  the 
present  books,  if  an  abridgment  at  all,  must  have 
been  an  authorized  abridgment,  since  none  other 
would  have  been  likely  to  supplant  the  original. 

In  compiring  the  narrative  of  Samuel  with  that 
of  Chronicles,  eleven  points  of  difference  are  men- 
tioned, two  or  three  of  which  are  worthy  of  further 
attention.  The  first  instance  may  well  be  classed 
among  those  "  undesigned  coincidences  "  which  so 
beautifully  illustrate  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Scripture  narratives.  In  Chronicles  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  recorded  by  Samuel;  yet  the  fact  is  recog- 
nized in  saying  that  the  men  of   Jabesh   Gilead 
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buried  —  not  their  bodies,  but  only  —  their  bones. 
In  the  second  instance  both  accounts  agree  in  the 
fact,  although  there  is  a  superficial  verbal  opposi- 
tion in  the  manner  of  stating  it.  Both  assert  that 
Saul  did  not  obtain  counsel  of  the  Lord,  Samuel 
only  mentioning  that  he  vainly  attempted  to  do  so. 
The  fact  is  thus  expressed  by  Samuel:  he  inquired, 
but  obtained  no  answer  because  of  his  wicked  heart, 
which  led  him  into  the  further  sin  of  inquirino'  of 
the  witch  of  Endor;  the  same  fact  is  more  briefly 
expressed  in  Chronicles  by  saying  that  he  sinned  in 
not  inquiring  of  the  Lord  {i.  e.  in  acting  without 
his  counsel),  but  seeking  counsel  of  the  witch. 
Most  of  the  other  instances  are  merely  the  fuller 
relation  of  events  by  one  or  other  of  the  writers, 
showing  that  the  author  of  Chronicles  had  access 
to  other  sources  of  Information  in  addition  to  our 
present  books  of  Samuel,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  transcribe  everything  he  found  in 
that  book. 

We  dissent  from  the  representation,  under  the 
11th  head,  of  the  event  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxi. 
3-9,  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  .Jehovah.  It  was  such 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites,  or  any  other  guilty  people,  was  a  sac- 
rifice. Saul  had  broken  the  ancient  treaty  with 
the  Gibeonites,  and  for  this  sin  God  afflicted  the 
land.  To  remove  the  famine  David  offered  the 
Gibeonites  any  satisfaction  they  might  demand, 
and  they  chose  to  have  seven  of  Saul's  descendants 
given  up  to  them.  These  they  hung  »  up  unto  the 
Lord  in  Gibeah,"  not  with  the  remotest  idea  of  a 
sacrifice  to  Him;  but  as  a  public  token  that  they 
were  themselves  appeased.  If  this  punishment  of 
Saul's  sins  upon  his  descendants  incidentally  re- 
moved a  danger  from  David's  throne,  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage not  of  his  own  devising,  but  brought  about 
by  the  sin  and  cruelty  of  Saul  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  the  Gibeonites.  F.  G. 

*  Becent  LUerature.  —  On  the  books  of  Samuel, 
we  may  also  refer  to  Palfrey's  Led,  on  the  Jewish 
Scnpturcs,u.  236-300,  iii.  1-43  (Boston,  1840-52); 
Nagelsbach,art.  Samuelis,  Biicher,  in  Herzog's  Ae«/- 
Encykl.  xiii.  400-412  (Gotha,  1860);  and  Kuenen, 
Hist.  crit.  lies  livres  de  VAncien  Test,  i.  374-399, 
567-580  (Paris,  1866);  —  Ewald,  Gesch.des  Volkes 
Israel,  3e  Ausg.,  Bde.  ii.,  iii.;  and  Stanley,  Hist,  o/ 
the  Jeioish  Church,  vols,  i.,  ii.  The  latest  commen- 
taries are  by  Keil,  Die  Bucher  Samuels,  I^ipz. 
1864  (Theil  ii.  Bd.  ii.  of  the  Bibl.  Comm.  by  Keil 
and  Delitzsch),  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1866  (Clark's 
For.  Theol.  Libr.),  and  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible, 
icith  Notes  and  Introductions,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  (Lond. 
1866).  A  new  edition  of  Thenius's  conmientary 
{Kurzgef.  exeg.  Ilandb.  iv.)  was  published  in  1864. 
Other  works  illustrating  these  books  are  referred  to 
under  Chronicles  and  Kings.  A. 

SANABAS'SAR  (Sa/xovt^o-o-apoy ;  Alex.  2a- 
ya&da-a-apos  •  S(dmanasarus).  Sheshbazzar 
(1  F^dr.  ii.  12,  15;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SANABAS'SARUS  {:Sa^avd(r<rapos;  Alex. 
'S.ava^da-a-apos  ■  Salmnnasarus).  Sheshbazzar 
(1  Esdr.  vi.  18,  20;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  iS.avaai^;  [Vat.  ^ava^^is;  Aid. 
2oi/oo-6J)8 ;]  Alex.  Avaareifi:  Eliasib).  The  sons 
of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are  reckoned  "  among 
the  sons  of  Sanasib,"  as  priests  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  24). 

SANBAL'LAT  (t^^D??  :  %avafiaKKdr; 
[FA.  Sova/SaAaT,  etc. :]  Sanabnllat).  Of  uncer- 
tain etymology;  according  to  Gesenius  after  Von 
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Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanskrit  "  giving  strength  to 
the  army,"  but  according  to  Fiirst  "  a  chestnut 
tree."  A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as  appears  by  his 
designation  "  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  (Neh.  ii. 
10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him  from 
Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some  civil  or 
miUtary  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  him- 
self to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the 
Tirshatha.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian 
(Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  oppo- 
sition the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Nehe- 
MiAH  and  Nehemiah,  B.ook  of,  and  to  Neh.  vi., 
where  the  enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews 
is  brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only 
other  incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the 
high-priest's  family,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which, 
from  the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and 
the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the 
priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
nari-ative  ends  —  owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia  —  and  with  it  likewise  our  knowl- 
edge of  Sanballat. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a 
wholly  new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different 
time,  is  brought  before  us  in  connection  with  San- 
ballat, while  his  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  ac- 
count there  given  of  the  government  of  Nehemiah, 
which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Xei'xes.  Josephus, 
after  interposing  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Ivongimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part,  and 
utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  etc.,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king,"  and  tells  us 
(A7it.  xi.  7,  §  2)  that  Sanballat  was  his  officer  in 
Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cuthean,  i.  e.  a  Samaritan, 
by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in 
marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat,  who 
thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  king 
Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's  govern- 
ment, but  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  which  Manasseh  should  be 
the  high-priest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed  to  retain 
his  wife  and  join  Sanballat's  faction,  which  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  those 
priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were  many)  who  had 
taken  strange  wives.  But  just  at  this  time  hap- 
pened the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
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Sanballat,  with  7,000  men,  joined  him,  and 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (Ant.  xi.  8,  § 
Being  favorably  received  by  the  conqueror,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  behalf  of 
Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was 
for  his  interest  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who  wished 
for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained  Alexan- 
der's permission  to  build  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  make  Manasseh  the  hereditary  high- 
priest.  Shortly  after  this,  Sanballat  died ;  but  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remained,  and  the  She- 
chemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued  also  as  a 
permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed  by  all 
the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Such  is  Josephus' 
account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  of  course  the 
Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flourished 
fully  one  hundred  years  earlier;  but  when  we  put 
together  Josephus'  silence  concerning  a  Sanballat 
in  Nehemiah's  time,  and  the  many  coincidences  in 
the  lives  of  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  and  that  of 
Josephus,  together  with  the  inconsistencies  in  Jose- 
phus' narrative  (pointed  out  by  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  466,  288,  290),  and  its  disagreement  with  what 
Eusebius  tells  of  the  relations  of  Alexander  with 
Samaria «  {Chron.  Can.  lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  re- 
member how  apt  Josephus  is  to  follow  any  narra- 
tive, no  matter  how  anachronistic  and  inconsistent 
with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histor- 
ical. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apocryphal 
romance,  now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its 
height,''  chose  the  downfall  of  the  Pei'sian  empire 
for  the  ejjoch,  and  Sanballat  for  the  ideal  instru- 
ment, of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Church 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  To  bor- 
row events  from  some  Scripture  narrative  and  intro- 
duce some  Scriptural  personage,  without  any  regard 
to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the  regular 
method  of  such  apocryphal  books.  See  1  Esdras, 
apocryphal  P^sther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the 
story  inserted  by  the  LXX.  after  2  K.  xii  24,  &c  , 
with  the  observations  on  it  in  the  art.  Kings,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1550.  To  receive  as  historical  Josephus'  narra- 
tive of  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by 
Sanballat,  circumstantial  as  it  is  in  its  account  of 
Manasseh's  relationship  to  Jaddua,  and  Sanballat's 
intercourse  with  both  Darius  Codomanus  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant  it,  as  Pri- 
deaux does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.  c. 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criti- 
cism. For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see 
the  article  Nehemiah,  Book  of,  iii.  2096 ;  Pri- 
deaux, Connect,  i.  395-396 ;  Geneal.  of  our  Lord, 
p.  323,  (fee. ;  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our  Loi-d's  Geneal. 
p.  165 ;  Hales'  Atmlys.  ii.  534.  A.  C.  H. 

*   SANCTUARY.     [Tabernacle  ;   Tem- 
ple.] 

SANDAL  (br3  :  {,Tr6Sr]iiia,  (xauSdXiov).  The 


a  He  says  that  Alexander  appointed  Andromachus 
govex-nor  of  Judaea  and  the  neighboring  districts  ;  that 
tiie  Samaritans  murdered  him  ;  and  that  Alexander  on 
his  return  took  Samaria  in  revenge,  and  settled  a  col- 
ony of  Macedonians  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
maria retired  to  Sichem. 

b  Such  a  time,  e.  g.,  as  when  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 


ticus  was  written,  in  which  we  read  (ch.  1.  25,  26), 
"  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  mine  heart 
abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation  :  they  that  sit 
upon  the  mountam  of  Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell 
among  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  in  Sichem." 
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sandal  appears  to  have  leen  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  term  na\tl «  implies  such  an 
article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  ill  the  foot  with  thongs:  we   have  also 

express  notice  of  the  thong  *  (Tf^"1lp:  l/xois'  A.V. 
"shoe-latchet")  in  several  passages  (Gen.  xiv.  23; 
Is.  V.  27;  Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  inr6dr]iJ.a 
properly  applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it 
means  what  is  bound  under  the  foot;  but  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexan- 
drine writers,  as  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  of 
the  foot,  even  to  the  military  califja  of  the  Romans 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §  8).  A  similar  observation 
applies  to  crauZaKiov,  which  is  used  in  a  general, 
and  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  Hebraized  form  by  the  Talmudists. 
We  have  no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible 
itself,  but  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  col- 
lateral sources.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmud- 
ists tliat  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  sole  were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood 
(.Mishn.  Jtu^ua.  12,  §§  1,  2),  and  that  it  was  occa- 


Egyptian  Sandals. 

sionally  shod  with  iron  {Snhb.  6,  §  2).  In  Egypt 
various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm  leaves  and 
papyrus  stalks,  were  used  in  addition  to  leather 
(Herod,  ii.  37;  Wilkinson,  ii.  332,  333),  while  in 
Assyria,  wood  or  leather  was  employed  (I^yard, 
Nln.  ii.  323,  324).  In  Esrypt  the  sartdals  were 
usually  turned  up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though 
other  forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are  also  exhib- 
ited. In  Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot 
were  encased,  and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted 
of  little  else  than  this.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was 
essential  to  a  proper  sandal  (Jebani.  12,  §  1). 
Great  attention  was  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  san- 
dals; they  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal 
named  tackash  (Ez.  xvi.  10),  whether  a  hyena  or 
a  seal  (A.  V.  "  badger")  is  doubtful:  the  skins  of 
a  fish  (a  species  of  Halicore)  are  used  for  this  pur 


a  In  the  A.  V.  this  term  is  invariably  rendered 
"shoes."  There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think 
that  the  Jews  really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions 
which  Carpzov  (Apparat.  pp.  781,  782)  quotes  to  prove 
that  they  did  —  (namely,  "  put  the  blood  of  war  in 
his  shoes,"  1  K.  ii.  5  ;  "  make  men  go  over  in  shoes," 
Is.  xi.  15),  are  equally  adapted  to  the  sandal — the 
first  signifying  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that  men  should  cross 
the  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  boats.  The  shoes  found 
in  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
333). 
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pose  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bill.  Res. 
i.  116).  The  thongs  were  handsomely  embroidered 
(Cant.  vii.  1;  Jud.  x.  4,  xvi.  9),  as  were  those  of 
the  Greek  ladies  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  "  Sanda- 
lium  ").  Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety in  Palestine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii. 
6),  and  both  the  sandal  and  the  thong  or  shoe- 
latchet  were  so  cheap  and  common,  that  they  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insignificant  thing  (Cien. 


Assyrian  Sandals.     (From  Layard,  ii.  234.) 

xiv.  23;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, worn  at  all  {jeriods ;  they  were  dispensed  with 
in-doors,  and  were  only  put  on  by  persons  about  to 
undertake  some  business  away  from  their  homes; 
such  as  a  miliUxry  expedition  (Is.  v.  27;  Eph.  vi. 
15),  or  a  journey  (Ex.  xii.  11;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13; 
Acts  xii.  8):  on  such  occasions  persons  carried  an 
extra  pair,  a  practice  which  our  Lord  objected  to  as 
far  as  the  Apostles  were  concerned  (Matt.  x.  10; 
comp.  Mark  vi.  9,  and  the  expression  in  Luke  x.  4, 
"  do  not  carry,"  which  harmonizes  the  passages). 
An  extra  pair  might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as 
the  soles  were  liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix. 
5),  or  the  thongs  to  be  broken  (Is.  v.  27).  During 
meal-times  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as 
implied  in  Luke  vii.  38;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  reference  to  the  Paschal 
feast  (Ex.  xii.  11):  the  same  custom  must  have 
prevailed  wherever  reclining  at  meals  was  practiced 
(comp.  Plato,  Symix)s.  p.  213).  It  was  a  mark  of 
reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  approaching  a 
place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity :  <^  hence  the 
command  to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh.  v.  15). 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are 
said  to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the 
Temple  barefoot  (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii.  qwzst.  7), 
and  the  Talmudists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass 
through  the  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach. 
9,  §  5).  This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews:  in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it 
in  the  worship  of  Cybele  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Peris. 
154),  in  the  worship  of  Isis  as  represented  in  a  pic- 
ture at  Herculaneum  {Ant.  d" Ercol.  ii.  320),  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according 


ft  The  terms  applie4  to  the  removal  of  the  shoe 
(^bn,  Deut.  XXV.  10  ;  Is.  xx.  2  ;  and  ^btt?,  Ruth 

iv.  7)  imply  that  the  thongs  were  either  so  numerous 
or  so  broad  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  foot. 

c  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  term  used 
for  "  putting  off  "  the  shoes  on  these  occasions  is  pe- 
culiar (btt?3),  and  conveys  the  notion  of  violence 
and  haste. 
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to  Sil.  Itiil.  iii.  28.  In  modern  times  we  may  com- 
pare the  similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of 
Palestine  before  entering  a  mosque  (Robinson's 
Jiesearches,  ii.  36),  and  particularly  before  entering 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  (Burckhardfs  Arabia,  i,  270), 
of  the  Yezidis  of  Mesopotamia  before  entering  the 
tomb  of  their  patron  saint  (Layard's  Nin.  i.  282), 
and  of  the  Samaritans  as  they  tread  the  summit  of 
Mount  Gerizim  (Robinson,  ii.  278).  'Vhe  practice 
of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  take  off  their  shoes 
before  stepping  on  to  the  carpeted  Itetcdn,  appears 
to  be  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather  than 
cleanliness,  that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
i.  35).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emo- 
tion, or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot 
in  public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Is.  xx.  2:  Ez.  xxiv.  17, 
23).  This  again  was  held  in  common  with  other 
nations,  as  instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus 
(Suet.  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  sol- 
emn processions  which  derived  their  name  of  Nudi- 
pedalia  from  this  feature  (Tertull.  Apol.  40).  To 
carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  menial 
office  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
person  performing  it;  it  was  hence  selected  by 
John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Mark  i.  7;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  xiii.  25).     The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 

9,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure ;  for  it  may 
refer  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  a  sandal  to  a 
slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  property 
by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  the 
symbolic  action  of  casting  the  shoe,  or  again,  Edom 
may  be  regarded  in  the  still  more  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  a  shelf  on  which  the  sandals  were  rested 
while  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  The  use  of  the 
shoe  in  the  transfer  of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth 
iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significancy  was  attached  to 
the  act  in  connection  with  the  repudiation  of  a  Le- 
virate  marriage  (Ueut.  xxv.  9).  Shoe-making,  or 
rather  strap-making  {i.  e.  making  the  straps  for  the 
sandals),  was  a  recognized  trade  among  the  Jews 
(Mishn.  Pesach.  4,  §  6).  W.  L.  B. 

SAN'HEDRIM    (accurately  Sanhedrin, 

^"^"^inip,  formed  from  aweSpiov:  the  attempts 
of  the  Rabbins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology  are 
idle;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  s.  v.),  called  also  in  the 
Talmud  the  great  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 

earlier.     In  the  Mishna  it  is  also  styled  ^"^"^  H'^S, 

Beth  Din,  «« house  of  judgment." 

1.  The  (nigin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
Mishna  (Sanhedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
associate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  Israel- 
ites. This  body  continued  to  exist,  according  to 
the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian  writers 
Schickhard,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Selden, 
and  Grotius  have  held  the  same  view.  Since  the 
time  of  Vorstius,  who  took  the  ground  (De  Syn- 
hedriis,  §§  25-40)  that  the  alleged  identity  between 
the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned  in  Num. 
xi.  16,  17,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which  existed  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  was 
simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Rabbins,  and  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  such  a  tribunal   in  Deut.  xvii.  8, 

10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  nor 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
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ally  admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by 
Moses  was  probably  temporary,  and  did  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  after  the  Israelites  had  entered  Pal- 
estine (Winer,  Itealworterb.  art.  "  Synedrium  "). 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  information  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only 
be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology  of  the 
name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  Livy  ex- 
pressly states  (xiv.  32),  "  pronuntiatum  quod  ad 
statum  Macedoniae  pertinebat,  senatores,  quos  syne- 
dros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respub- 
lica  administraretur."  The  fact  that  Herod,  when 
procurator  of  Galilee,  was  summoned  before  the 
Sanhedrim  (b.  c.  47)  on  the  ground  that  in  put- 
ting men  to  death  he  had  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  body  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  4)  shows  that 
it  then  possessed  much  power  and  was  not  of  very 
recent  origin.  If  the  y^povaia  rSsv  'lovSaiwv, 
in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27,  designates  the  San- 
hedrim —  as  it  probably  does  —  this  is  the  earliest 
historical  trace  of  its  existence.  On  these  grounds 
the  opinion  of  Vorstius,  Witsius,  Winer,  Keil, 
and  others,  may  be  regarded  as  probable,  that  the 
Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud  arose  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Hasmonean 
princes. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  New  Testament.    From  these  we  gather 
that  it  consisted  of  apxi^peTs,  chief  priests,  or  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four   classes   into  which  the     m 
priests  were  divided  (including  probably  those  who   ■jj 
had  been  high-priests),  Trp^crfivrepot,  elders,  men  of     H 
age  and  experience,  and  ypa/jL/maTeTs,  scribes,  law- 
yers, or  those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57,  59;  Mark  xv.  1;    Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts 
V.  21). 

2,  The  number  of  members  is  usually  given  as 
seventy-one,  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  there  is 
not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  learned.  The 
nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given  in 
the  Mishna  {Sanhedr.  \.  6):  "the  great  Sanhe- 
drim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  this 
proved?  From  Num.  xi.  16,  where  it  is  said, 
'gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel.'  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy- 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  same  difference  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appears  in  the  works 
of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tions in  the  books  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad.  Ann.  31,  §  10),  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pri- 
deaux,  Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the 
true  number  was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that 
Eldad  and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the 
Spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  remained  in  the  camp 
and- should  be  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartmann, 
Verbindung  des  A.  T.  p.  182;  Selden,  De  Synedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4).  Between  these  three  numbers, 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred;  but  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  really  no  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the 
seventy  elders  summoned  by  Moses,  and  the 
Sanhedrim  existing  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
the  argument  from  Num.  xi.  16  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  members  of  which  the  latter  body  con- 
sisted, has  no  force,  and  we  are  left,  as  Keil  main- 
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tains  (Archdologie,  ii.  §  259),  without  any  certain 
information  on  tlie  point. 

The  president  of  this  body  was  styled  M"^^5' 
Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonides  and  Lightfoot, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  That 
the  high-priest  presided  at  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  from  the  narra- 
tive.    The   vice-president,  called   in   the   Talmud 

I'^l  iVZL  2S,  "father  of  the  house  of  judg- 
ment," sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president. 
Some  writers  speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  styled 

DDH,  "wise,"  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
firmed (see  Seidell,  De  Sijnedr.  p.  156  ff.).  The 
Babylonian  Gemara  states  that  there  were  two 
scribes,  one  of  whom  registered  the  votes  for  ac- 
quitUil,  the  other  those  for  condemnation.  In  Matt, 
xxvi.  58;  Mark  xiv.  54,  &c.,  the  lictors  or  attend- 
ants of  the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  wrrjpeTai-  While  in  session  the  Sanhe- 
drim sat  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle  {Gem.  Hieros. 
Const,  vii.  ad  Sanhedr.  i.),  with  all  -which  agrees 
the  statement  of  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Vor- 
stius):  •'  him  who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom  they 
appoint  head  over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly. 
And  he  it  is  whom  the  wise  everywhere  call  Nasi, 
and  he  is  in  the  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Like- 
wise him  who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they 
place  on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  call  '  father 
of  the  house  of  judirment.'  The  rest  of  the 
seventy  sit  before  these  two,  according  to  their 
dignity,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  the 
president  and  vice-president  may  have  them  all  in 
sight." 

3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrim were  ordinarily  held  was,  according  to  the 

Talmud,  a  hall  called  H^-t?,  Gnzzith  (Sanhedr.  x.), 
supposed  by  Lightfoot  (  Works,  i.  2005)  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  one  of  the 
courts  near  the  Temple  building.  In  special  exi- 
gencies, however,  it  seems  to  have  met  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  3).  Forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  and  con- 
sequently while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Pales- 
tine, the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
from  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  Temple  building,  although  still  on 
Mt.  Moriah  (Abod.  Zara,  i.  Gem.  Babyl.  ad  San- 
hedr. v.).  After  several  other  changes,  its  seat  was 
finally  established  at  Tiberias  (Lightfoot,  Wm-ks, 
ii.  365). 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
supreme  court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry, 
false  prophets,  and  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  Suti- 
hedr.  i.);  also  the  other  priests  {Middoth,  v.). 
As  an  administrative  council  it  determined  other 
important  matters.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
this  body  as  a  false  prophet  (.John  xi.  47),  and 
Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of 
error  and  deceivers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix. 
2  it  appears  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree 
of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  11),  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  was  taken  away  from  this  tri- 
bunal forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate  (John  xviii.  31),  » It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
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put  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest,  trial, 
and  condemnation  of  one  convicted  of  violating  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  the  time  could  not  be  extended ;  the  confirma- 
tion and  execution  of  the  sentence  in  capital  cases 
belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator.  The  stoning 
of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  &c.)  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tumultuous  proceed- 
ure,  or,  if  done  by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was 
an  illegal  assumption  of  power,  as  Josephus  {Ant. 
XX.  9,  §  1)  expressly  declares  the  execution  of  the 
Apostle  James  during  the  absence  of  the  procura- 
tor to  have  been  (AViner,  Rtalwh.  art.  "  Syne- 
drium"). 

The  Talmud  also  mentions  a  lesser  Sanhednm 
of  twenty-three  members  in  every  city  in  Palestine 
in  which  were  not  less  than  120  householders;  but 
respecting  these  judicial  bodies  Josephus  is  entirely 
silent. 

The  leading  work  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  De 
Synedi'iis  et  Pnefecturis  Juridicis  vtterum  Ebrm- 
orum,  Lond.  1650,  Amst.  1679,  4to.  It  exhibits 
inunense  learning,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  unattractive 
style.  The  monographs  of  Vorstius  and  Witsius, 
contained  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxv.,  are 
able  and  judicious.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolini 
contains  also  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Ge- 
maras,  along  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim, 
with  which  may  be  compared  Dwi  Tiluli  Tahmidici 
Sanhedrin  et  Maccoih,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1629, 
4to,  and  Maimonides,  De  Sanhedriis  et  Poems, 
ed.  Routing.  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
Verbinduru/  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen, 
Hamb.  18-31,  8vo,  is  worthy  of  consultation,  and 
for  a  compressed  exhibition  of  the  subject,  Winer, 
Realwb.,  and  Keil,  Archceologie.  G.  E.  D. 

SANSAN'NAH  (n3p5p  [ palm-branch,  Ges., 
Burst]:  ^edevvaK;  Alex,  ^avaavua'  Sensenna). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  south  district  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only.  The  towns  of  this 
district  are  not  distributed  into  small  groups,  like 
those  of  the  highlands  or  the  Shefelak ;  and  as 
only  very  few  of  them  have  been  yet  identified,  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of  San- 
sannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  any  connection 
with  Kirjath-Sannah  (Kiijath-Sepher,  or  De- 
bir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  many  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  position  possible 
for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned by  any  explorer,  ancient  or  modern.  Ge- 
senius  (Thes.  p.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
"  palm-branch;  "  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Fiirst 
(Hivb.  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "writing."  The  two  propositions  are 
probably  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjec- 
ture of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simsim,  on  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name,  is  less  feasible  than  usual. 

The  termination  of  the  name  is  singular  (comp. 
Madmannah). 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Befch-marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim,  or 
-susah,  occupy  in  the  two  last  the  place  of  Mad- 
mannah and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuhen 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of 
copyists  solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  satisfactory  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  sug- 
gested that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim  are 
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tokens  of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  horses  which 
arose  in  Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it 
that  the  new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  old  ones  ?  G. 

SAPH  (^P  [threshold,  dish,  Ges.]:  26>; 
Alex.  5e<^e :  Soph).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  giant 
('Patpd,  Arnpha)  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Husha- 
thite  in  the  battle  against  the  Philistines  at  Gob 
or  Gaza  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In  1  Chr.  xx.  4  he  is 
called  SiPPAi.  The  title  of  Ps.  cxliii.  in  the 
Peshito  Syriac  is,  "Of  David:  when  he  slew 
Asaph  (Saph)  the  brother  of  Gulyad  (Goliath), 
and  thanksgiving  for  that  he  had  conquered." 

SATHAT  (2a</)(iT:  om.  in  the  Vulg.).  She- 
PHATIAH  2  (1  Esdr.  V.  9 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  4). 

SAPHATFAS  {•2.a<paTias\  [Vat.  2o<^OTias:] 
Saphatias).  Shephatiah  2  (1  Esdr.  viii.  34; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  8). 

SA'PHETH  (2a(^u-f;  [Vat.  2a</)vet:  Aid. 
2o<^€^:]  Alex,  ^acpvdi:  Sepheyi).  Shephatiah 
(1  Esdr.  V.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

SA'PHIR  (~l*'St^,  [i-  e.  Shaphir,/az>,  beau- 
tiful]: KaXwS'  pulchra,  but  in  Jerome's  Co?n- 
vient.  Saphir).  One  of  the  villages  addressed  by 
the  prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
"Saphir")  it  is  described  as  "  hi  the  mountain 
district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  In 
this  direction  a  village  called  es-SawdJir  still  exists 
(or  rather  three  with  that  name,  two  with  affixes), 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Saphir 
(Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  34  note ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syr. 
4'  Pal.  p.  159 ).  Es-Sawajir  lies  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  12  W.^of  Beit- 
Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast  road  from  Gaza. 
Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber,  close  to  Sn- 
wafir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  (3«e  Wanikrung,  p.  47).  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasticon, 
since  it  is  not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  as  Btit-Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  place  could  be  westward  of  it  {i.  e. 
between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet  be  itself  in  the 
mountain  district,  unless  that  expression  may  refer 
to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  were 
for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  We  have  already  seen 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
some  others.     [Keilah;  Nezib,  etc.] 

Schwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sa- 
wajir  (p.  116),  suggests  as  the  most  feasible  iden- 
tification the  village  of  Snfriyeh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lydda  (p.  136).  The  drawback  to  this  is, 
that  the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far 
as  we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Btit-Jibrin, 
and  in  addition,  that  Snjiriyeh  is  in  clear  contra- 
diction to  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

G. 

SAPPHI'RA  (2a7r<^eip77  =  either  sapphire, 
from   adircp^ipos,  or   beautiful,  from    the    Syriac 

S"n"^2ir).  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  partici- 
pator both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment 
(Acta  V.  1-10).  The  interval  of  three  hours  that 
elapsed  between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira's  igno- 
rance of  what  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and 
the  predictive  language  of  St.  Peter  towards  her, 
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are  decisive  evidences  as  to  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  the  whole  transaction.  The  history  of 
Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  attributed  to 
natural  causes.  W.  L.  B. 

SAPPHIRE  (">^SP,  sappir:  (rdir<p€ipos: 
sapphirus).  A  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a 
bright  blue  color,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  God 
of  Israel  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by 
Moses  and  the  Elders  with  "  a  paved  work  of  a 
sappir  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness"  (comp.  Ez.  i.  26).  The  sappir  was 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18);  it  was  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxviii.  16);  it  was  one  of 
the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  idon- 
tity  of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  (Tdir<f>ei- 
pos  and  sajrphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  sapphirus  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  namely,  the  azure 
or  indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but 
our  lapis-lnzuU  {ultra-marine]  \  this  point  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  for  PHny  (//.  iV.  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  sapphirus:  "It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azure  color  sometimes, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  comes  from 
Media;  it  is  never  transparent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engraving  upon  when  intersected  with 
hard  crystalline  particles."  This  description  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  character  of  the  lapis-lazuli ; 
the  "crystalhne  particles  "  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  sappir  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  requirements  demand  transpar- 
ency, great  \'alue,  and  good  material  for  the  en- 
graver's art,  all  of  which  combined  characters  the 
lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degree. 
Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli 
and  camei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit. 
Again,  the  sappir  was  certainly  pellucid,  "  sane 
apud  Judseos,"  says  Braun  {De  Vest.  Sac.  p.  680,  ed. 
1680),  "  saphiros  pellucidas  notas  fuisse  manifestls- 
simum  est,  adeo  etiam  ut  pellucidum  illorum  phi- 

losophis  dicatur  *^"^DD,  saphir:^  Beckmann 
{Hist,  of  Invent,  i.  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sappir  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapis- 
lazuli  ;  Rosenmiiller  and  Braun  agree  in  favor  of 
its  being  our  sapphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We 
are  incUned  to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  but  are 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

W.  H. 

SA'RA  (2ap^a:  Sara).  1.  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  11;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel,  in  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she  had  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wedding  night  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit, 
who  loved  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  breaking  of 
the  spell  and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  by 
the  "fishy  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to 
Tobias,  are  told  in  chap.  viii. 

SARABI'AS(2a^a)8ms:  Srtre&tfls).  Shere- 
BiAH  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

SA'RAH    (nnb,  princess:    'S.dpPa'    Sarat' 

originally  ^'2^:  2apa:  Sarai).  1.  The  wife  of 
Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac. 
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Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no  certain 
account  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  first  introduced 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows:  "  Abrani  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives:  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was 
Sarai:  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Milcah 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah  and 
the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken 
for  granted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  c.  6,  §  6)  and  by 
St.  Jerome  (  Qiuest.  Ilebr.  ad  Genesin,  vol.  iii.  p.  323, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  is  that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  who 
is  called  Abraham's  "brother"  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  16. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Abraham  was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  certainly  strange,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  Gen.  xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  in)probable  in  itself; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
set  against  it. 

The  change  of  her  name  from  •»  Sarai  "  to  "  Sa- 
rah "  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  betweenhim 
and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah  "  signifies  "  prin- 
cess "  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Sarai "  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerome 
in  Qiuest.  Ilebr. ^  and  those  who  follow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  "my  princess;"  and  explain  the 
change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  family,  but  the 
royal  ancestress  of  "  all  families  of  the  earth."   ITiey 

also  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  H,  as 
taken  from  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton  Jehovah,  to 
the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically  signified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Ix)rd. 
Among  modern  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  of 
interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  to  abo\-e,  explains 
"Sarai"  as  "noble,"  "nobility,"  etc.,  an  explana- 
tion which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labors  under 
the  objection  of  giving  little  force  to  the  change. 
Another  opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted 

form  of  n^nCi?  (Serdydh),  and  to  signify  "Jeho- 
vah is  ruler."  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to 
the  change,  and  besides  introduces  the  same  name 
Jah  into  a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history. 

A  third  (following  Ewald)  derives  it  from  ^"^127, 
a  root  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  Hos.  xii. 
4,  in  the  sense  of  "  tx)  fight,"  and  explains  it  as 
"contentious"  {si7'ei(suchti</).  This  last  seems  to 
be  etymologically  the  most  probable,  and  diflfers 
from  the  others  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity 
to  the  change  of  name.  (See  Ges.  Thes.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1338  6.) 

Her  history  is,  of  course,  that  of  Abraham. 
She  came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran 
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«  Note  the  significant  remark  on  Isaac's  marriage 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67),  ■'  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  moth- 
er's death."     There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  based  ap- 
parently on  the  mention  of  Sarah's  death  almost  im- 
179 


to  Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wander- 
ings of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action  is 
the  demand  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out,  far  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac;  a 
demand,  symbolically  applied  in  Gal.  iv.  22-31  to 
the  displacement  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New. 
The  times  in  which  she  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  history,  are  the  times  when  Abraham 
was  sojourning,  first  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  and 
where  Sarah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pharaoh 
and  towards  Abimelech.  On  the  first  occasion, 
al)out  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal  beauty  is 
dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii.  11-15);  on  the 
second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  old  (thirty- seven  years  before  her 
death),  but  when  her  vigor  had  been  miraculously 
restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as  supposed 
by  Abraham,  but  not  actually  stated  (xx.  9-11). 
In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  history  is  seen  in  the  unfavorable  contrast 
in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.  She 
died  at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  years,  28  years 
before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Her  burial  place,  purchased 
of  Ephron  the  Ilittite,  was  the  only  possession  of 
Abraham  in  the  land  of  promise;  it  has  remained, 
hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  it  the 
"  shrine  of  Sarah  "  is  pointetl  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  I^ah  on  the 
other  (see  Stanley's  Led.  on  Jewish  Church,  app. 
ii.  pp.  484-509). 

Her  character,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 
type  of  excellence,  but  one  thoroughly  natural,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  husband,  and  truly  feminine, 
both  in  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  She  is  the 
mother,  even  more  than  the  wife.  Her  natural 
motherly  aflfection  is  seen  in  her  touching  desire 
for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
unforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid,  when  she 
became  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  jealousy  which  resented  the 
slightest  insult  to  him,  and  forbade  Ishmael  to 
share  his  sonship.  It  makes  her  cruel  to  others  as 
well  as  tender  to  her  own,«  and  is  remarkably  con- 
trasted with  the  sacrifice  of  natural  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Abraham  to  God's  conmiand  hi  the  last 
case  (Gen.  xxi.  12).  To  the  same  character  belong 
her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise  of  a  child,  long 
desired,  but  now  beyond  all  hope;  her  trembling 
denial  of  that  laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the 
laughter  of  thankful  joy,  which  she  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply 
and  truly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous,  and 
imperious  in  its  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii. 
6,  and  as  one  of  the  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11 

A.  B. 

2.  {ni^:  :Xdpa-,  [Vat.l  M.  Kopo:]  Sara.) 
Serah  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

SA'RAI  [2  syl.]  {"""^^  [see  below]:  ^dpa: 
Sarai).  The  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham.     It  is  always  used  in  the  history  from 


mediately  after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that  the  shock 
of  it  killed  her,  and  that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on 
his  return  from  Moriah. 
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Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Sarah  at  the  same  time  that  her  husband's  name 
from  Abram  l)ecame  Abraham,  and  the  birth  of 
Isaac  was  more  distinctly  foretold.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  apiiears  to  be,  as  Ewald  has  sug- 
gested, "contentious."     [Sarah.] 

SARA'IAS  [3  syl]  (Sapa.'os:  om.  in  Vulg.). 
1.  Seraiah  the  higii-priest  (1  lisdr.  v.  5). 

2.  i'ACapaias;  Alex.  [Aid.]  :S,apalasi  Azai-ias, 
Azareus.)  Seraiah  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  1;  2  YaAt.  i.  1). 

SAR'AMEL  ([Rom.]  Alex.  ^apafx^K;  [Sin. 
and]  other  MSS.  'AaapafieX  :  Asaramel).     The 
name  of  the  place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the 
Jews  was  held  at  which  the  high-priesthood  was 
conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
28).     The  fact  that  the  name  is  found  only  in  this 
passage  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  an  im- 
perfect version  of  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  from  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the 
Maccabees  is  a  translation.     Some  (as  Castellio) 
have  treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem :  but 
this  is  inadmissible,  shice  it  is  inconceivable  that 
so  well-known  a  name  should  be  corrupted.     The 
other  conjectures  are  enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the 
Kurzgef.  exegetlsches  Flandb.  on  the  passage.     A 
few  only  need  be  named  here,  but  none  seem  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     All  appear  to  adopt  the  read- 
ing Asctramel.     1.  Hnhatsar  Millo,    "  the  court 
of  Millo,"  Millo  being  not  improbably  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem   [vol.  iii.  p.  1937].     This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
ingenuity."     2.   Hahatsar  Am  El,  "  the  court  of 
the  people  of  God,  that  is,  the  great  court  of  the 
Temple."     This  is  due  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  387), 
who   compares   with   it   the   well-known    Sarbeth 
Sabanai  El,  given  by  Eusebius  as  the  title  of  the 
Maccabaean  history.     [See  Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1718.]     3.  Hnsshnar  Am  El,   » the  gate  of  the 
people  of  God,"  adopted  by  AViner  (Realwb.).     4. 
Hassar  Am  El,  "  prince  of  the  people  of  God,"  as 
if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the  title  of  Simon, 
the  "  in  "  having  been  inserted  by  puzzled  copyists. 
This  is  adopted  by  Grimm  himself.     It  has  in  its 
favor  the  fact  that  without  it  Simon  is  here  styled 
high-priest  only,  and  his  second  title,  "captain  and 
governor  of  the  Jews  and   priests "   (ver.  47),  is 
then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record  —  the 
very  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.     It  also 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito-Syriac 
version,  which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  "high- 
priest,"  but  inserts  Rabba  de  Israel,  "  leader  of 
Israel."     None  of  these  explanations,  however,  can 
be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  G. 

SA'RAPH  (^7^  [burning,  fiery,  poison- 
<yus]:  2op({</);  [Vat.  SaioO  Incenclens).  Men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  iv.  22  among  the  descendants  of 
Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  Burrington  ( Geneal.  i. 
179)  makes  Seraph  a  descendant  of  Jokira,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  third  son  of  Shelah.  In  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  Joash  and  Saraph  are 
identified  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  "who  mar- 
ried (^brS)  in  Moab." 

SARCHED'ONUS  ([Rom.  Vat.]  Sax^p- 
Zov6s,  [Alex.]  "Xaxfp^av,  [Aid.  Xapx^Sdvos  :] 
Archedonassar,  Achenossar,  Sarcedonassar),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  the  name  Esar-haddon  [Esar-had- 


a  Junius  and  Tremellius  render  it  by  in  atrio  muni- 
*ionis. 
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don],  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  form  in  A.  V.  for 
Sacherdonus  appears  to  be  an  oversight.  [It  comes 
from  the  Aldine  edition.  —  A.]  B.  F.  W. 

SARDE'US  (ZepaA.(oy;  Alex.  Zapdaios  [so 
Tisch.,  but  ZapSaias,  Babers  ed.;  Aid.  i^apSalos'] 
Tebedias).  AziZA  (1  Esdr.  ix.  28;  comp.  I^r. 
X.  27). 

SARDINE,  SARDIUS  (DllH  odem:  a<kp- 
Siov''  sardim)  is,  according  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §  7),  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
17,  xxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Antiq.  iii.  7,  §  5,  he  says  that  the 
sardonyx  was  the  first  stone  in  the  breastplate; 
still  as  this  latter  named  mineral  is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  odem  is 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  king  of  Tyre.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St.  John 
declares  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  "  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sixth  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  sardius 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone 
denoted  by  odem.  The  authority  of  Josephus  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  for  as  Braun  {De  Vest.  Sac. 
Heb.  p.  635)  has  remarked,  Josephus  was  not  only 
a  Jew  but  a  priest,  who  might  have  seen  the  breast- 
plate with  the  whole  sacerdotal  vestments  a  hun- 
dred times,  since  in  his  time  the  Temple  was  stand- 
ing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees  with  his  nomenclature ;  in 
Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  in- 
spected in  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  hence  it  will 
readily  be  acknowledged  that  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for  the  engraver's 
art;  "on  this  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  {Antique. 
Gems,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  mpst 
celebrated  artists  are  to  be  found;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  facility 
of  working,  beauty  of  color,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
that  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem."  Sards 
differ  in  color;  there  is  a  bright  red  variety  which, 
in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Heb.  odem,  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
be  red,"  points  to  this  kind ;  there  is  also  a  paler 
or  honey-colored  variety ;  but  in  all  sards  there  is 
always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King's  Ant.  Gems,  p.  6).  The  sardius,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
name  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first 
found;  Babylonian  specimens,  however,  were  the 
most  esteemed.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  time 
Moses,  could  easily  have  obtained  their  sard  ston 
from  Arabia,  in  which  country  they  were  at 
time  the  breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  ston. 
not  acquirable  during  their  wanderings,  may  have 
been  brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their 
bondage  when  "they  spoiled  the  Egyptians." 

S  AR'DIS  [w  SAR'DES]  (2cJpSets).  A  city 
situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Hermus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmolus   {Bo» 
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Dnyh),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acropoUs  was  built. 
It  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
After  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  the  Pereians  always 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  on  account  of  its 
natural  strength,  which  induced  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  him  in  the 
sequel  of  the  battle  of  the  Ciranicus,  similarly  to 
occupy  It.  Sardis  was  in  very  early  times,  both 
from  the  extremely  fertile  character  of  the  neigh- 
boring region,  and  from  its  convenient  position,  a 
commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts  were 
first  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  ^dXavoi  'XapSiavoi.  The  art 
of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  I'liny  to  have  been 
invented  there;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the 
entrepot  of  the  dyed  woolen  manufactures,  of  which 
I'hrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  (TroAuTrpo/SoTwroTTj, 
Herod,  v.  49)  furnished  the  raw  material.  Hence 
we  hear  of  the  (poiviKidts  ^apSiaual,  and  Sappho 
speaks  of  the  ttoik'O^os  fidaOKr^s  AvSiov  Ka\hv 
ipyovy  which  was  perhaps  something  like  the  mod- 
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em  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the  woolen  manu- 
factures, of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were  called 
»|/iAoTa7riS6s.  The  hall  through  which  the  king 
of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to  the 
gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  horse,  was  laid  with 
these,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was 
allowed  to  tread  on  them.  In  the  description 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite 
of  great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as  reposing  upon 
a  bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and  upon  which 
these  \\ii\oTa.Tnhes  lapZiavai  were  laid  as  a  mat- 
tress. Sardis,  too,  was  the  place  where  the  metal 
eltctrum  was  procured  (Soph.  Antig.  1037);  and 
it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
gilding  the  face  of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclae.  This 
was  probably  furnished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of 
the  Pactolus,  a  brook  which  came  from  Tniolus, 
and  ran  through  the  nyora  of  Sardis  by  the  side 
of  the  great  temple  of  Cyl)ebe.  But  though  its 
gold-washings  may  have  been   celebrated  in  early 
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times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis  in  its  best  days  was 
much  more  due  to  its  general  commercial  impor- 
tance and  its  convenience  as  an  entrepot.  This 
seems  to  follow  from  the  statement,  that  not  only 
silver  and  gold  coins  were  there  first  minted,  but 
there  also  the  class  of  KaTrrjAot  (stationary  traders 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  '4fxiropoi,  or  travel- 
ling merchants)  first  arose.  It  was  also,  at  any 
rate  between  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  and  that  of  the 
I'ersian  dynasty,  a  slave-mart. 

Sardis  recovered  the  privilege  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment (and,  as  was  alleged  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  sur- 
render to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fortunes  for 
the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  obscure.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  contests 
between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  b.  c,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  tlie  Great, 
who  besieged  his  cousin  Achaeus  in  it  for  two  years 
before  succeeding,  as  he  at  last  did  through  treach- 


ery, in  obtaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
latter.  After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it 
passed,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Tau- 
rus, under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
whose  interests  led  them  to  divert  the  course  of 
traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from  Sardis. 
Its  productive  soil  must  always  have  continued  a 
source  of  wealth;  but  its  importance  as  a  central 
mart  appears  to  have  diminislied  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Homan  empire. 
Yet  there  still  exist  considerable  remains  of  the 
earlier  days.  The  massive  temple  of  Cybebe  still 
bears  witness  in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the 
wealth  and  architectural  skill  of  the  people  that 
raised  it.  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  visited  it  in  1812, 
found  two  columns  standing  with  their  architrave, 
i  the  stone  of  which  stretched  in  a  single  block  from 
1  the  centre  of  one  to  that  of  tlie  other.  This  stone, 
'  although  it  was  not  the  largest  of  the  architrave. 
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he  calculates  must  have  weighed  25  tons.  The 
diameters  of  the  columns  supporting  it  are  6  feet 
4J  inches  at  about  35  feet  below  the  capital.  The 
present  soil  (apparently  formed  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  hill  which  backs  the  temple  on  its 
eastern  side)  is  more  than  25  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. Such  proportions  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  columns  in  the  Herseum  at  Samos,  which 
divides,  in  the  estimation  of  Herodotus,  with  the 
Artemisium  at  Ephesus,  the  palm  of  preeminence 
among  all  the  works  of  Greek  art.  And  as  regards 
the  details,  "  the  capitals  appeared,"  to  Mr.  Cock- 
erell,  "  to  surpass  any  specimen  of  the  Ionic  he  had 
seen  in  perfection  of  design  and  execution."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  400  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  1,000. 
This  probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  of 
Sardis  by  Alexander.  In  the  attack  of  Sardis  by 
Antiochus,  described  by  Polybius  (vii.  15-18),  it 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  points  on  which,  after 
entering  the  city,  the  assaulting  force  was  directed. 
The  temple  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Lydian 
dynasty,  and  is  neai-ly  conteniporaneous  with  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius  in  JLgina,  and  that 
of  Here  in  Samos.  To  the  same  date  may  be  as- 
signed the  "  Valley  of  Sweets  "  (y\vKvs  ayKdov), 
a  pleasure  ground,  the  fame  of  which  Polycrates 
endeavored  to  rival  by  the  so-called  Laura  at 
Samos. 

The  modern  name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Serf- 
Kalessi.  Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
locality  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.  W.  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread 
of  water,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer  time.  The 
Wadis-tchai  (Hermus),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town,  is  between  50  and  60  yards  wide,  and  nearly 
3  feet  deep,  but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  disagree- 
able, and  are  not  only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, but  have  the  local  reputation  of  generating 
the  fever  which  is  the  scourge  of  the  neighboring 
plains. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was 
desolated  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  eleven, 
or  as  EusebFus  says  twelve,  other  important  cities 
of  Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  said  to 
have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
case  of  Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by  a  pes- 
tilential fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  com- 
passion was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at 
Kome,  that  its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years, 
and  it  received  a  benefaction  from  the  privy  purse 
of  the  emperor.  This  was  in  the  year  17  A.  D. 
Nine  years  afterwards  the  Sardians  are  found 
among  the  competitors  for  the  honor  of  erecting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to 
their  benefactor.  [Smyrna.]  On  this  occasion 
they  plead,  not  only  their  ancient  services  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war,  but  their  well- 
watered  country,  their  climate,  and  the  richness  of 
the  neighboring  soil :  there  is  no  allusion,  however, 
to  the  important  manufactures  and  the  commerce 
of  the  early  times.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was 
included  in  the  same  converdus  jurixlicus  with  Phil- 
adelphia, with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  colony 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
old  Maeonian  population,  and  a  few  other  towns  of 
less  note.  These  Masonians  still  continued  to  call 
Sardis  by  its  ancient  name  Hyd6,  which  it  bore  in 
the  time  of  Omphale. 

The  only  passage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6.     There  is  nothing  in 
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it  which  appears  to  have  any  special  reference  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city,  or  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Christian  community  existing  there.  This 
latter  was  probably,  in  its  secular  relations,  pretty 
nearly  identical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(Athenseus  ii.  48,  vi.  231,  xii.  514,  540;  Ar- 
rian,  i.  17;  Pliny,  IL  N.  v.  29,  xv.  23;*Stepha- 
nus  Byz.  v.  "TSrj ;  Pausanias,  iii.  9,  5 ;  Diodo- 
rus  Sic.  XX.  107;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac.  1174; 
Boeckh,  Inscriptiones  Grcecce,  Nos.  3451-3472; 
Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viii.  105;  Strabo,  xiii. 
§  5 ;  Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  47,  iii.  63,  iv.  55 ;  Cocker- 
ell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minm;  p.  343 ;  Arundell,  Dis- 
coveries in  Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28 ;  Tchihatcheff, 
Asie  Mineure,  pp.  232-242.)  J.  W.  B. 

SAR'DITES  THE  C^'^J^Dn  [patr.] :  6  2op- 
eSi  [Vat.  -Sei] :  Sareditm).  The  descendants  of 
Seeed  the  son  of  Zebulon  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SARDONYX  {aap^Svv^'  sardonyx)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  once  only,  namely,  in  Rev. 
xxi.  20,  as  the  stone  which  garnished  the  fifth  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  "  By 
sardonyx,"  says  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvii.  6),  who  de- 
scribes several  varieties,  "was  formerly  understood,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground  beneath 
it,  like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The  sar- 
donyx consists  of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  superim- 
posed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true 
red  sard"  {Antique  6'e7HS,  p.  9);  it  is,  like  the 
sard,  merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently 
employed  by  engravers  for  the  purpose  of  a  signet- 
ring.  W.  H. 

SA^REA  (Sarea).  One  of  the  five  scribes 
"ready  to  write  swiftly"  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

SAREP'TA  (SapeTTTo:  Sarepta:  Syriac, 
Tsar  path).  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  appears  as  Zare- 
PHATH.  The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  for- 
mula on  its  single  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke 
iv.  26)  that  it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  theLXX. 
version  of  1  K.  xvii.  9,  "  Sarepta  of  Sidonia." 

G.  . 

SAR'GON  C|'"12'?P  [peril.  Pers.,  prince  of 
the  sun,  Ges.] :  'Apm:  Sargon)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is  read 
in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a  town 
which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now  Khor- 
sabad)  was  known  as  Sarghun  to  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  histor- 
ical book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics 
to  suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct 
from  those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but 
rather  one  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  Vi- 
tringa,  Ofterhaus,  Eichhorn,  and  Hupfeld  identified 
him  with  Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil 
with  Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and  Mi- 
chaelis  with  Esarhaddon.  All  these  conjectures 
are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct and  different  from  the  several  monarchs  named, 
and  fix  his  place  in  the  list  —  where  it  had  been 
already  assigned  by  Roseimiijller,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
and  Winer  —  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennach- 
erib. He  was  certainly  Sennacherib's  father,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the  same 
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year  that  Merodach-Balad:in  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon, 
was  B.  c.  721.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  usurper, 
and  not  of  royal  birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  he 
carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  father.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  took  advantage  of  Shal- 
maneser's  absence  at  the  protracted  siege  of  Sama- 
ria (2  K.  xvii.  5)  to  effect  a  revolution  at  the  seat 
of  government,  by  which  that  king  was  deposed, 
and  he  himself  substituted  in  his  room.  [Shal- 
JiANESEK.]  It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims 
the  conquest  of  Samaria,  which  the  narrative  in 
Kings  aftpears  to  assign  to  his  predecessor.  He 
places  the  event  in  his  first  year,  before  any  of  his 
other  expeditions.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  is  the 
'•  king  of  Assyria  "  intended  in  2  K.  xvii.  6  and 
xviii.  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shalmaneser,  though 
we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from  no  other  name 
being  mentioned."  Or  perhaps  he  claimetl  the 
conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser  really 
accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the  city  oc- 
curred after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king  in  the 
Assyrian  capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the 
settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  families,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  on 
the  Habor  {Kliabour),  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probably)  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  aimals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  u.  c.  721  to  b.  c.  70G),  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south,  Metlia  on  the  Ciist, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  .\rabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
the  southwest.  In  Baliylonia  he  deposed  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy;  in  Media 
he  built  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters ;  in  Armenia  and  the 
neighboring  countries  he  gained  many  victories; 
while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced 
Egypt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the 
payment  of  a  triliute.  In  this  last  direction  he 
seetns  to  have  waged  three  wars  —  one  in  his  sec- 
ond year  (b.  c.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza; 
another  in  his  sixth  year  (b.  c.  715),  when  Egypt 
itself  was  the  object  of  attack ;  and  a  third  in  his 
ninth  (b.  c.  712),  when  the  special  subject  of  con- 
tention was  Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of 
his  generals.  This  is  the  event  which  causes  the 
mention  of  Sargon's  name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah 
was  instructed  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  to 
"  put  off  his  shoe,  and  go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for 
a  sign  that  "  the  king  of  Assyria  should  lead  away 
the  Egyptians  prisoners,  and  the  Ethiopians  cap- 
tives, young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  to  the 
shame  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xx.  2-4).  We  may  gather 
from  this,  either  that  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Ashdod  aild  were 
captured  with  the  city,  or  that  the  attack  on  the 
Philistine  town  was  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of 
Egypt  itself,  which  was  disastrous  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  year  of  the  attack,  being  b.  c.  712,  would  fall 
into  the  reign  of  the  first  Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco 
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o  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  in  2  K.  xviii. 
9,  10,  which  perhaps  indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  that  Shalmaneser  was  not  the  actual 
captor.  "  lu  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,"  he  says, 
"  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Sama- 
ria and  besieged  it :  and  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
IH£Y  took  it." 


I.,  who  probably  conquered  Egypt  in  b.  c.  714 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  386,  note  7,  2d  ed.), 
and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  [that]  Sargon 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  this  time  subject  to 
Meroe.  Besides  these  expeditions  of  Sargon,  his 
monuments  mention  that  he  took  Tyre,  and  re- 
ceived tribute  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  against 
whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  con- 
ducted an  attack  in  person.^ 

It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deserves 
special  mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He 
was  also  the  builder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He 
relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  which  he  seems  to  have  elevated  from  a 
provincial  city  of  some  importance  to  the  first  posi- 
tion in  the  empire;  and  adds  further,  that  in  its 
neighborhood  he  constructed  the  palace  and  town 
which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  This  was 
the  city  now  known  as  "  the  Erench  Nineveh,"  or 
»'  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  is 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  build- 
ings have  been  found  also  at  Nimrud  and  Koyun- 
jik;  and  his  time  is  marked  by  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  useful  and  ornamentiil  arts,  which 
seem  to  have  profited  by  the  connection  which  he 
established  between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  He  probably 
reigned  nineteen  years,  from  b.  c.  721  to  b.  c.  702, 
when  he  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Sennacherib.  G.  R. 

SA'RID  (I'^ltp  [one  left,  a  s«?t«w]  :  'Eerc- 
ZfKyu}\a,^  2e55ovK ;  Alex.  2a/)0i5,  2o/)t8 :  Sarid). 
A  chief  landmark  of  the  territory  of  Zebuluri,  ap- 
parently the  pivot  of  the  western  and  southern 
boundaries  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).  All  that  can  be 
gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the  west  of 
Chisloth-Tabor.  It  was  unknown  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
found  by  any  traveller  since  their  day  {Onom. 
"Sarith"). 

The  ancient  Syriac  version,  in  each  case,  reads 
Asdod.  This  may  be  only  from  the  interchange, 
so  frequent  in  this  version,  of  R  and  D.  At  any 
rate,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
tended. G. 

SA'RON  {rhv  SapcDva;  in  some  MSS.  acaa- 
patva,  i-  e.  ^yiWll  [the  j)lain\  :  Sarona).  The 
district  in  which  Lydda  stood  (Acts  ix.  35  only); 
the  SiiAKON  of  the  O.  T.  The  absence  of  the  ar- 
ticle from  Lydda,  and  its  presence  before  Saron,  is 
noticeable,  and  shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  dis- 
trict—  as  in  "The  Shefelah,"  and  in  our  own 
"  The  Weald,"  "  The  Downs."  G. 

*  The  Plain  extended  along  the  sea-coast  from 
Joppa  to  Caesarea,  about  30  miles.  Though  con- 
nected by  Kai  to  Lydda,  in  Acts  ix.  35,  Saron  in- 
cluded that  city.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there 
was  a  village  of  this  name,  but  no  trace  of  it  has 
been  discovered.  Luke's  meaning  is  that  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  but  of  the  Plain  gener- 
ally, heard  of  the  miracle  and  believed.  H. 


b  The  statue  of  Sargon,  now  in  the  Beriin  Museum, 
was  found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  king's  statue  would  have  been  set  up  unless 
he  had  made  the  expedition  in  person. 

c  This  barbarous  word  is  obt.ained  by  joining  to  Sa- 

rid  the  first  word  of  the  following  verse,  H  ''V'). 
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SARO'THIE  [4  8)1.]  (2ao«flr  [Vat.  -0€i]; 
Alex.  [Aid.]  Sapwflic':  Caromtn).  "The  sons  of 
Sarothie  "  are  among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  who  returned  with  Zorobabel,  according 
to  the  list  in  1  I'2sdr.  v.  34.  There  is  nothing  cor- 
responding to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

SAR'SECHIM  (D'^pp")b  [pnnce  of  the 
eunuchs]:  Sarsachim).  One  of  the  generals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3).  He  appears  to  have  held  the  office 
of  chief  eunuch,  for  Kab- saris  is  probably  a  title 
and  not  a  proper  name.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  Nebu- 
shasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "  chief  eunuch,"  and 
the  question  arises  whether  Xebushasban  and  Sar- 
sechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same  person.  In 
the  LXX.,  verses  3  and  13  are  mixed  up  together, 
and  so  hopelessly  corrupt  that  it  is  impossible  to 
infer  anything  from  their  reading  of  Nafiova-dxap 
[but  Comp.  Na/Souo-oporax'V]  ^^^  Sarsechim.  In 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  it  is  conjectured  that  Sarse- 
chim and  Kab-saris  "may  be  identical,  and  both 
titles  of  the  same  office. 

SA'RUCH  {-Xapovx'  Saruff).  Serug  the 
son  of  Reu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'TAN.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  1^^, 
is  simply  an  "  adversary,''  and  is  so  used  in  1  Sam. 
xxix.  4;  2  Sam.  xix.  22;  1  K.  v.  4  (LXX.  eVj- 
fiovXos);  in  1  K.  xi.  25  (LXX.  avriKei/x^vos)',  in 
Num.  xxii.  22,  and  Ps.  cix.  6  (LXX.  Sid^oXos  and 
cognate  words);  in  1  K.  xi.  14,  23  (LXX.  o-arai/). 
This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our  Lord's  ap- 
plication of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only  four  times 
in  the  O.  T.,  namely,  (with  the  article)  in  Job  i.  6, 
12,  ii.  1;  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the  ai-ticle)  in 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  case  the  LXX.  has  Sidfio- 
\os,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
word  is  aaruvas,  followed  by  the  Vulgate  Satanas, 
except  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  aaTciv  is  used.  It  is 
found  in  twenty-five  places  (exclusive  of  parallel  pas- 
sages), and  the  corresponding  word  6  Sid^oXos  in 
about  the  same  number.  The  title  6  &px(»v  tov 
Koc/iiov  rovTov  is  used  three  times;  6  •n:ovt]p6s  is 
used  certainly  six  times,  probably  more  frequently, 
and  0  ireipdCwv  twice. 

It  is  with  the  Scriptural  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  clear, 
from  this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

It  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  consideration 
of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  Existenck.  —  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of  clearness, 
the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every 
action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is  attributed 
to  him  in  lanj^uage  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  re- 
vealed. It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  his  existence 
is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human 
reason.  It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test 
any  supposed  manifestations  of  supernatural  power, 
and  any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which 
fall  within  its  sphere  of  exi>erience  ("  the  earthly 
things  "  of  John  iii.  12);  it  may  by  such  examina- 
tion satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Per- 
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son  or  a  book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then 
cept  and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test 
or  to  explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  Divine  author- 
ity upon  subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly 
things,"  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
disclose  them,  save  the  "  Son  of  Man  who  is  in 
heaven  "). 

It  is  true,  that  human  thought  can  assert  an 
a  prixyfi  probability  or  improbability  in  such  state- 
ments made,  based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  accordance  in  principle  between  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
effects,  which  are  visible,  and  the  causes,  which  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mystery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
i-ather  to  the  fact  and  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even  of  natu- 
ral action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt,  that 
in  all  the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  Divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  must  be  exercised ;  but  the 
inference  that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
there,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  supernatural  orders  of  beings  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  carried  on  by  the  union 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  suffering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  re- 
sults. If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes, 
he  finds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partly 
from  the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which 
act  upon  tJie  will,  partly  from  the  influence  of  exr 
ternal  circumstances.  These  circumstances  them- 
selves arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  so- 
ciety, or  by  the  deliberate  action  of  other  men. 
He  can  conclude  with  certainty,  that  both  seri2s  of 
causes  must  exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
must  finally  be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether 
there  exists  any  superhuman  but  subordinate  cause 
of  the  circumstances,  and  whether  there  be  any 
similar  influence  acting  in  the  origination  of  the 
impulses  which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question 
which  he  cannot  answer  with  certainty.  Analogy 
from  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world,  namely, 
the  free  action  of  a  personal  will,  may  lead  him, 
and  generally  has  led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  af- 
firmative, but  still  the  inquiry  remains  unanswered 
by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gen- 
erally towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The 
first  is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection, 
arising,  in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way, 
from  the  nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing 
influences  which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on 
earth ;  in  fact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible, 
and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum  to  any  positive 
cause  at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Man- 
ichaean  hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of 
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evil  to  a  rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Cre-  [ 
ator  of  Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in 
power,  and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last. 
Between  these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied, 
through  many  gradations  of  thought  and  countless 
forms  of  superstition.  Each  hypothesis  had  its  ar- 
guments of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first 
labored  under  the  difficulty  of  being  insufficient  as 
an  account  of  the  anomalous  facts,  and  indeterini- 
nate  in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes;  the 
second  sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
God  and  the  natural  supremacy  uf  goodness,  which 
is  supported  by  the  deejiest  instincts  of  the  heart. 
But  l)oth  were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cog- 
nizance; neither  could  be  proved  or  disproved  with 
certainty. 

The  Kevelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  au- 
thorit}',  meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error  in- 
herent in  both  these  hy{K)theses.  It  asserts  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  j)erfect  supremacy  of  God,  so 
that  under  his  permission  alone,  and  for  his  inscru- 
table purjjoses,-  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see  for 
example,  Prov.  xvi.  4;  Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6; 
comp.  Kom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as  an 
anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  l)egan 
virtually  in  God's  ordinance  after  the  Fall  itself, 
was  effected  actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be 
perfected  in  its  results  at  the  Judgment  Day. 
Still  Scripture  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("  the  world  "),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul 
of  man  ("the  flesh"),  but  also  as  proceeding 
from  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  exercising 
that  mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which  God's 
rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel  against  Him, 
and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion  ("  the 
devil  "). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  en- 
trance of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is 
referred  only  to  the  ser{)ent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gods  "),  which  was 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader"  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work; 
but  the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what 
afterwards  was  revealed,  that  "  he  who  sinneth 
is  of  the  devil"  (1  John  iii.  8),  that  "the  old 
serpent  "  of  Genesis  was  "  called  the  devil  and 
Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world  "  (Rev.  xii. 
9,  XX.  3). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  his  su- 
preme and  unapproachable  Majesty ;  evil  is  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him ;  and  the 
"  vanity  "  of  idols,  rather  than  any  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  his 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  "the  knowl- 
edge of  sin  "  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
external  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it ;  it  denounces 
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idolatry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  N.  T. 
declares  plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power 
of  Satan.' '  ^ 

The  book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period) 
on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  apart  from  the 
gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  JNIosaic  reve- 
lation. In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  distinct 
mention  of  "  Satan,"  "  the  adversary  "  of  Job. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of 
all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all  grand- 
eur in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the  "  sons 
of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord;  his 
malice  and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope,  in 
accusation  or  in  action,  only  for  God's  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  this 
is  widely  different  from  the  clear  and  terrible  reve- 
lations of  the  N.  T. 

The  Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
with  the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology, 
the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
ordinate Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written  after 
the  Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of  *'  Satan  " 
twice  mentioned;  but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that 
thft  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and  inferi- 
ority are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In  1  Chr. 
xxi.  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the  article 
("  an  adversary,"  not  "  the  adversary  "),  the  com- 
parison with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  shows  distinctly  that, 
in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's  malice  was 
overruled  to  work  out  the  "  anger  of  the  Lord  " 
against  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  "Satan"  is 
6  avTiSiKos  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8),  the  accuser  of 
Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rebuked  and  put 
to  silence  by  Him  (comp.  Ps.  cix.  6).  In  the  case, 
as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the  Evil  One,  the 
presence  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave  cause  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth.  [Angei>s,  i.  97  b.] 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guard  the  Israel- 
ites more  distinctly  from  the  fascination  of  the 
great  dualistic  theory  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
reason  of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in 
the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry, 
an  idolatry  based  as  usual,  in  great  degree,  on  the 
supposed  power  of  their  false  gods  to  inflict  evil. 
The  existence  of  evil  spirits  is  suggested  to  them 
in  the  stern  prohibition  and  punishment  of  witch- 
craft (Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  xviii.  10),  and  in  the 
narrative  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an  "  evil "  or 
"lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14; 
1  K.  xxii.  22);  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  viii. 
19,  &c.).  But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  enemy,  concentrating  round  himself  all 
the  powers  of  evil  and  enmity  against  God.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  the  revelation  of  the  "  strong 
man  armed"  was  withheld  until  "the  stronger 
than  he  "  should  be  made  manifest. 

For  in  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly  van- 


«  See  Wisd.  ii.  24,  ^6v<f  He  Siafiokov  Odvaros  elaijk- 
Oev  CIS  Tw  K6<riJi.ov. 

b  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  accept  the  interpretation  of  "  Azazel,"  given  by 
Spencer,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  in  Ley.  xvi.  8,  as 


a  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Such  a  reference 
would  not  only  stand  alone,  but  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion.    See  Day  of  Atonement. 
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ishes.  In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New 
Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty 
revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual  influence. 
But  the  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit 
and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on  "demons"  (hai/xo- 
via),  have  no  notice  of  Satan.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  Josephus.  The  only  instance  to  the 
contrary  is  the  reference  already  made  to  Wisd.  ii. 
24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  Targums  often 
introduce  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descriptions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  O.  T. ;  as  for 
example  in  Ex.  xxxii.  19,  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  (comp.  the  tradition  as 
to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Jude  9, 
Michael).  But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and  super- 
stition grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil 
spiritual  influence,  still  the  existence  and  nature  of 
Satan  remained  in  the  background,  felt,  but  not 
tmderstoodv 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  refer  this  to  mere  "  accommo- 
dation "  of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contra- 
^ct  facts,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant;  but  one  important,  practical,  and 
even  awful.  The  language  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  falsehood;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  must 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficient: 

"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil He 

was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides 

(eWtj/cef)  not  in  the  truth When 

he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is 
a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  On  this  subject,  see 
Demoniacs,  vol.  i.  p.  585. 

(B.)  His  Nature.  —  Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  popularized  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "spirit"  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "demons" 
(dat/xSvia)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
"angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power  im- 
plies spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
[Angels],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
human in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  "  princes  "  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  by 
God.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a 
free  and  rational  creature  can,  by  his  permission, 
oppose  his  will;  that  the  very  conception  of  free- 
dom implies  capacity  of  temptation;  and  that 
every  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh  gift  of 
grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit, 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  repro- 
bation. We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that 
Satan  is  a  fallen  angel,  who  once  bad  a  time  of 


a  It  is  referred  by  some  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  where  many 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  have  ayyeAoi  ©eoO  for  "  sons  of 
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probation,  but  whose  condemnation  is  now  irre- 
vocably fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  need  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of 
tradition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Rev.  xii.  7, 
9,  which  speaks  of  "  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as 
"  fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,"  till 
the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  "  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast 
out  with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the 
original  fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other  passage 
which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4, 
"  God  spared  not  the  angels,  when  they  had  sinned, 
but  having  cast  them  into  hell,  delivered  them  to 
chains  of  darkness  {(rcipcus  ^6(pov  raprapdcras 
Trap(5o}icfv),  reserved  unto  judgment,"  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  "  Angels,  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate  (tt/v  eavrccu  apxi]v)i  but  left 
their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  Great  Day."  Here  again  the  passage  is  mys- 
terious ;  «  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  consider 
Satan  as  one  of  these  ;  for  they  are  in  chains 
and  guarded  (reTTiprj/ieVous)  till  the  Great  Day; 
he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about  as  the  Tempter 
and  the  Adversary,  until  his  appointed  time  be 
come. 

Setting  these  passages  aside,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
"  I  beheld  (iOfwpovu)  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall 
from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  his 
original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
tense,  and  the  force  of  the  context,  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits);  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii.  44)  in  which  our  Lord  declares 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning," that  "  he  stands  not  (ear-nKe)  in  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  "  that  he 
is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  But  here  it  seems 
likely  the  words  ott'  apxvs  refer  to  the  beginning 
of  his  action  upon  man;  perhaps  the  allusion  is 
to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage  in 
1  John  iii.  9-12.  The  word  ecTTjwe  (wrongly 
rendered  "abode"  in  A.  V.),  and  the  rest  of  the 
verse,  refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore 
throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method 
of  his  fall. 

Perhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  value,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  (Kplfj-a)  of  the  devil."  It 
is  concluded  from  this,  that  pride  was  the  cause 
of  the  devil's  condemnation.  The  inference  is  a 
probable  one;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  only  anal- 
ogy within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of  man,  in 
which  the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  de- 
sire "to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most 
deadly  temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference; 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  Reve- 
lation. 

But,  while  these  points  are  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  which  rebukes  the  irreverent 
exercise  of  imagination  on  the  subject),  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of  the 


God  ;  "  especially  because  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  relating  to 
Flood,  seems  closely  connected  with  that  passage. 
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Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  speculation 
to  tliose  who  by  yielding  to  evil  may  become  the 
*'  children  of  Satan,"  instead  of  "children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  God,  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity 
or  Holiness;  combined  with  that  spirit,  which  is 
the  natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  crea- 
ture, the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  opposites  to  these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil.  In  John  viii. 
44,  compared  with  1  John  iii.  10-15,  we  have 
hatred  and  falsehood ;  in  the  constant  mention  of 
the  "unclean  "  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the  chief, 
we  find  impurity;  from  1  Tim.  iii.  G,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of 
pride.  These  are  especially  the  "  sins  of  the  devil ; " 
in  them  we  trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
features  of  the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a 
spirit  of  restless  activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an 
intense  desire  to  spread  corruption,  and  with  it 
eternal  death,  and  we  have  the  portraiture  of  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  as  Scripture  has  drawn  it  plainly 
before  our  eyes. 

(C.)  His  Power  and  Actiox.  —  Both  these 
points,  being  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
life  and  salvation,  are  treated  with  a  distinctness 
and  fullness  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  previous  subject. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented 
as  exercised,  either  directly,  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of 
a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks 
the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  of 
actions  or  words  —  a  power  which  is  only  in  very 
slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the 
strongest  tei'ms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  cor- 
relative to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the 
existence  of  evil  within.  In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  it  is  represented  as  a  nega- 
tive influence,  taking  away  the  action  of  the  \\'ord 
of  God  for  good;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for 
evil,  introducing  wickedness  into  the  world.  St. 
Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  power, 
permitted  to  dis[)ute  the  world  with  the  power  of 
God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrippa  that  his  mission 
was  "  to  turn  men  fi'om  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  (i^ova-ias)  of  Satan  unto  God," 
and  represents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts 
men  off  from  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  as 
a  "deliverance  of  them  unto  Sat:m  "  (1  Cor.  v.  5; 
1  Tim.  i.  20).  The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though 
in  a  bolder  and  more  startling  form,  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  is  called  a  "  synagogue  of 
Satan"  (Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  where  the  secrets  of  false 
doctrine  are  called  "  the  depths  of  Satan  "  (ii.  24), 
and  the  "throne"  and  "habitation"  of  Satan  are 
said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Another  and  even  more  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  intended  to  baffle  (Karapyetv)  "  him  that 
hath  the  power  (rh  Kparos)  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil;"  for  death  is  evidently  regarded  as  the 
"  wages  of  sin,"  and  the  power  of  death  as  in- 
separable from  the  power  of  corruption.  Nor  is 
this   truth   only  expressed  directly  and  formally; 
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it  meets  us  again  and  again  in  passages  simply 
practical,  taken  for  granted,  as  already  familiar 
(see  Rom.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  ii.  11;  1  Thess.  ii.  18; 
2  Thess.  ii.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  15).  The  Bible  does 
not  shrink  from  putting  the  fact  of  Satanic  influ- 
ence over  the  soul  before  us,  in  plain  and  terrible 
certainty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
its  language  is  very  far  from  countenancing,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean  the- 
ory. The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of 
as  temporary  arid  limited,  subordinated  to  the 
Divine  counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of 
possession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in 
order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  his 
triumph.  As  for  Himself,  so  for  his  redeemed 
ones,  it  is  true,  that  "God  shall  bruise  Satan  under 
their  feet  shortly"  (Rom.  xvi.  20;  comp.  Gen.  iii. 
15).  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  history  of  the  book 
of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly 
implied,  that  Satanic  influence  is  permitted,  in 
order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humility, 
and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  existence 
of  evil  is  left  unexplained ;  but  its  present  subordi- 
nation and  future  extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken 
of  as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man, 
when  aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  "Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,"  is  the  constant 
language  of  Scripture  (Jam.  iv.  7).  It  is  indeed 
a  power,  to  which  "  place "  or  opportunity  "  is 
given  "  only  by  the  consent  of  man's  will  (Eph.  iv. 
27).  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in 
the  power  of  evil  habit,  a  power  real,  but  not  in-e- 
sistible,  created  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every  suc- 
cessive act  of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the 
soul.  It  is  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and 
openly,  but  needs  craft  and  dissimulation,  in  order 
to  get  advantage  over  man  by  entangling  the  will. 
The  "wiles"  (Eph.  vi.  11),  the  "devices"  (2  Cor. 
ii.  11),  the  "snare"  (1  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim. 
ii.  26)  "  of  the  devil,"  are  expressions  which  indi- 
cate the  indirect  and  uiniatural  character  of  the 
power  of  evil.  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  reason 
for  "soberness  and  vigilance"  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  for 
the  careful  use  of  the  "whole  armor  of  God" 
(Eph.  vi.  10-17);  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure 
the  supremacy  of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the 
inner  peace  of  the  Christian.  "  He  that  is  born 
of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and  the  wicked  one  touch- 
eth  him  not"  (1  John  v.  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scripture 
discloses  to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of 
a  host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels  who  share  his  evil 
work,  and  for  whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 
pared "  (Matt.  XXV.  41).  Of  their  origin  and  fall 
we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 
the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (Matt. 
xii.  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly  with  the 
Sai/xouia  (A.  V.  "  devils "«)  who  ha!d  power  to 
possess  the  souls  of  men.  The  Jews  there  speak 
of  a  Beelzebub  (BecA^e^ovA),  "a  prince  of  the 
demons,"  whom  they  identify  with,  or  symbolize 
by,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "god  of  flies"  [see 
Beelzebub],  and  by  whose  power  they  accuse  our 
Lord  of  casting  out  demons.    His  answer  is,  "  How 


a  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  A.  V.  should  use  the 
word  "devil,"  not  only  for  its  proper  equivalent 
ka/3oAo9,  but  also  for  6ai/w,6i/ioj'. 
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can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  "  The  inference  is  clear 
that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  demons 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil;  "  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
describes  the  possessed  as  KaraZwaarivotifvovs 
6irh  Tov  Siafi6\ov,  and  by  Luke  x.  18,  in  which 
the  mastery  over  the  demons  is  connected  by  our 
Lord  with  the  "  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,"  and 
their  power  included  by  Him  in  the  "  power  of  the 
enemy  "  (rod  ixdpov);  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  39).  For 
their  nature,  see  De.>ions.  They  are  mostly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various  lights, 
as  "principalities"  (apxai),  "powers"  (^|ouo-joO, 
"rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and 
"  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places  " 
(or  "things")  (t^  vuevjuaTiKo.  rrjy  irovripias  eV 
rots  diroupaviois);  and  in  all  as  "wresthng" 
against  the  soul  of  man.  The  same  reference  is 
made  less  explicitly  in  Eom.  viii.  38,  and  Col.  ii. 
15.  In  Rev.  xii.  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as  fight- 
ing with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his  angels," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking 
all  these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing 
the  enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name 
and  nature  of  Satan;  but  their  power  and  action 
are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his. 
That  there  is  against  us  a  power  of  spiritual  wick- 
edness is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  ar- 
mystery  which  only  Revelation  can  disclose;  but 
whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "prince  of  this 
world  "  (o  ^.px'^v  TOV  kSo-jhov  tovtov)  in  John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world  "  (d  eehs  tov  aluvos  tovtov)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  the  words 
Tovs  KofffJLOKpaTopas  TOV  (TKOTOvs  TOV  aluvos 
TOVTOV,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12.«  This  power  he 
claimed  for  himself,  as  a  delegated  authority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6);  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal,  had  he  spoken 
altogether  falsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments. There  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  what  men  call  the  "chances"  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of 
Job,  and  probably  implied  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (in  Luke  xiii.  16),  and  of 
St.  Paul's  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Ex.  xii.  23 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xix.  35;  Acts  xii.  23);  and, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the 
second  causes  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
God,  we  cannot  even  say  whetlier  it  has  in  it  any 
antecedent  improbability;  but  it  is  little  dwelt 
upon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
exercise  of  this  power  through  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "children  of  the  devil,"  and 
accordingly  "do  the  lusts  of  their  father."  (See 
John   viii.   44;   Acts  xiii.  10;    1  John  iii.  8-10; 


o  The  word  ic6o-/xo9,  properly  referring  to  the  system 
of  the  universe,  and  so  used  in  John  i.  10,  is  generally 
applied  in  Scripture  to  human  society  as  alienated 
from  God,  with  a  reference  to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity  " 
which  makes  it  an  idol  (see,  e.  g.,  1  John  ii.  15) ;  aiiav 
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and  comp.  John  vi.  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scrip- 
ture regards  all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil," 
and  traces  to  him,  through  his  ministers,  all 
spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor.  xi.  14,  15),  and  all 
the  persecution  and  hindrances  which  oppose  the 
Gospel  (Rev.  ii.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  18).  Most  of  all 
is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own, 
come  to  take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
evil-doing  in  others  (Rom.  i.  32). 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by 
an  examination  of  the  title  by  which  he  is  desig- 
nated in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically 
0  8io/3oAoy,  "  the  devil."  The  derivation  of  the 
word  in  itself  implies  only  the  endeavor  to  break  the 
bonds  between  others,  and  "set  them  at  variance" 
(see,  e.  g.,  Plat.  Symp.  p.  222  c :  Sia^dWeiv  ifjLC 
Kol  'Ayddcdva) ;  but  comriion  usage  adds  to  this 
general  sense  the  special  idea  of  "  setting  at  vari- 
ance by  slander. ^^  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  didfioXoi 
is  used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3;  Tit.  ii.  3);  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and 
special  senses  should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general 
object  is  to  break  the  bonds  of  communion  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  "  set "  each  soul 
"at  variance"  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to 
man,  and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5:  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  words 
contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of 
human  weal  and  woe,  or  "envious"  of  human  ex- 
cellence and  happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness 
and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  (even  without  the  imputation  of  falsehood 
which  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
freedom,  till  it  rebels  against  that  which  is  made 
to  appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny,  and 
seeks  to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler 
standard  of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God 
to  man,  by  which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive 
against  his  reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  "adversary"  {auTihiKos) 
of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  represented  in  that 
character  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  more  plainly  still 
designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  is  clearly  an  "  accommodation "  of 


refers  to  its  transitory  character,  and  is  evidently 
used  above  to  qualify  the  startling  application  of 
the  word  0e6s,a"god  of  an  age"'  being  of  course 
no  true  God  at  all.  It  is  used  with  koct/uos  in  Eph 
ii.  2. 
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God's  judgment  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
rience; but  we  understand  by  it  a  practical  and 
awful  truth,  that  every  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
admixture  of  lower  and  evil  motives  which  taints 
the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  soul  as  their  own,  and 
fix  iorever  that  separation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that 
accusation  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
part,  pleading  against  man  with  that  worst  of 
slander  which  is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated 
facts;  and  shall  be  overcome,  not  Ity  any  counter- 
claim of  human  merit,  but  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  "  received  in  true  and  steadfast  faith. 

But  tliese  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of 
less  moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  —  Temptatiou  and  Pos- 
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The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record  of 
the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
expressly  laid  down  (as  in  James  i.  2-4)  that 
"temptation,"  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  "trial" 
iireipa<T/jL6s),  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  accord- 
ingly ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Man's  nature  is  progressive; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
(5uj/a/i€t)  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efficiency  {ivepyiicf.)  by  free  exercise."  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
unreservedly,  without  respect  to  the  rightness  or 
■wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them ;  they  need  to 
be  checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  conscience 
prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and  growth ;  if 
it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  compulsion  is  its 
high  privilege;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power 
of  God's  Law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth 
and  goodness,  acknowletlged  as  they  are  by  the 
reason  and  the  conscience,  should  regulate  the  hu- 
man will.  The  neetl  of  giving  up  the  individual 
will,  freely  and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God,  is  a  still  severer  trial, 
with  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual  progress, 
if  we  sustain  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  Subtler 
and  more  dangerous  fall  if  we  succumb.  In  its 
struggle  the  spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sus- 
tain its  authority  by  that  constant  grace  of  God, 
given  through  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  breath  of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
"tempter"  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  iii.  5). 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  passions 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating  forms,  so  as 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the 
Law  of  God  "  written  in  the  heart;  "  and  next,  to 
act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  indepen- 
dence, the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  "  (that 
is,  practically,  judging  and  determining)  "good 
and  evil."  It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted, 
because  it  is  under  the  control  and  overruling  power 
of  God,  as  is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x. 

a  See  the  connection  between  faith  and  love  by 
which  it  is  made   perfect  {kvepyov^i.ii'y])  in  Gal.  t.  6, 


13;  Jam.  iv.  7,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  so  resisted  only 
by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle 
(sometimes  an  "agony")  in  reliance  on  its 
strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively. 
Its  negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  engrafted 
word  "  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  i.  e.  as  interposing 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  grace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual heart  or  the  world  generally ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  tares  {^i^dvia)  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  namely, 
that  evil  is  introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as 
the  counterfeit  of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Loixl.  The  temptations  pre- 
sented to  Him  appeal,  first  to  the  natural  desire 
and  need  of  food,  next  to  the  desire  of  jx)wer,  to 
be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent  hi  the  noblest 
minds;  and  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing  and 
realizing  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness  under  a  real 
but  imperfect  faith.  The  oljects  contemplated  in- 
volved in  no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptatiou 
was  to  seek  them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy 
means;  the  answer  to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  as  one  like  ourselves 
in  all  the  weakness  and  finiteness  of  our  nature) 
lay  in  simple  Faith,  resting  upon  God,  and  on  his 
Word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to  con- 
template the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  Him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self- 
confidence,  and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and 
on  the  grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan 
has  a  greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes 
a  man  the  "servant  of  sin"  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  IC);  it  therefore  creates  in  the 
spirit  of  man  a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which 
sympathizes  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience; 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mysterious, 
but  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  Fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  born  in  man  in  capacity,  prior 
to  all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out 
into  active  existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed. 
It  i?  this  which  St.  Paul  calls  "a  law,"  i.  e.  (ac- 
cording to  his  universal  use  of  the  word)  an  exter- 
nal power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the  inner 
man  (the  vovs)  into  captivity  (Rom.  vii.  14-24). 
Its  power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out;  it 
still  "lusts  against  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "<5an- 
not  do  the  things  which  they  would"  (Gal.  v.  17). 
It  is  to  this  spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to 
falsehood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  independently 
of  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  Satan 
is  said  to  appeal  in  tempting  us.  If  his  tempta- 
tions be  yielded  to  without  repentance,  it  becomes 
the  reprobate  (aSSKifios)  mind,  which  delights  in 
evil  for  its  own  sake  (Rom.  i.  28,  32)  and  makes 
men  emphatically  "children  of  the  devil"  (John 
viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8, 10),  and  "ac- 
cursed" (Matt.  XXV.   41),   fit   for  "the  fire   pre- 

and  between  feith  and  the  works  by  which  it  is  per. 
fected  (reXciovTat)  in  Jam.  ii.  22. 
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pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  If  they  be 
resisted,  as  by  God's  grace  they  may  be  resisted, 
then  the  evil  power  (the  "  flesh  "  or  the  "  old 
man")  is  gradually  "  crucified  "  or  "mortified," 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven,  where 
no  evil  can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised,  chiefly  by  the 
suggestion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the 
delegated  power  of  Satan  over  outward  circum- 
stances. To  this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced 
(as  has  been  said)  the  trial  of  Job  by  temporal  loss 
and  bodily  suffering  (Job  i.,  ii.),  the  remarkable 
expression,  used  by  our  Lord,  as  to  the  woman 
with  a  "spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii.  16),  the 
"  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  which  St.  Paul  calls  the 
"  messenger  of  Satan  "  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
Its  language  is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained 
as  metaphor,  or  poetical  personification  of  an  ab- 
stract principle.  Its  general  statements  are  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  temptation.  (See,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Luke  xxii.  3 ;  John  xiii. 
27  fJudas);  Luke  xxii.  31  (Peter);  Acts  v.  3  (An- 
anias and  Sapphira);  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  2  Cor.  ii.  11; 
1  Thess.  iii.  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most 
startling  form  of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on 
which,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  connection  of  the 
First  Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  Nature,  and 
of  the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought, 
experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  competent 
either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of 
Scripture. 

On  the  subject  of  Possession  see  Demoniacs. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  although  widely 
different  in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic 
character  as  the  other  power  of  Satan,  including 
both  that  external  and  internal  influence  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above.  It  is  disclosed 
to  us  only  in  connection  with  the  revelation  of  that 
redemption  from  sin,  which  destroys  it,  —  a  reve- 
lation begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested,  in  itself  at  the  Atonement,  in  its  effects 
at  the  Great  Day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  Satan  is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand 
years,"  then  set  free  for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict, 
and  finally  "cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone ...  for  ever  and  ever  "  (xx.  2,  7-10). 

A.  B. 

*  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive. 
Some  of  the  works  relating  to  it  are  referred  to 
under  the  articles  Angels,  Demons,  and  Demo- 
niacs. Among  the  more  recent  books  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  name  here  G.  Roskoff 's  Geschichte  des 
Tevfek,  2  vols.  Leipz.  1869,  8vo.  A. 

SATHRABUZA'NES  {:Zaepa0ovC<ivvs ; 
[Vat.  once -^ovp(at/T]s']  Satrahuzanes).  Sheth- 
ARROZNAi  (1  Ksdr.  vi.  3,  7,  27  [vii.  1] ;  comp. 
Ezr.  V.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13). 

SATYRS  {U'^'yS^p.seirhn:  SaifiSuia:  pUosi), 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  above-named 
plural  noun,  which,  having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  " 
or  "rough,"  is  frequently  applied  to  "he-goats" 
(comp.  the  I^tin  hircris,  from  liirtus,  hirsutus) ;  the 
Seirim,  however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14, 
where  the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Baby- 
lon, have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of 
goat  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the  old 
versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
translation  is  coiTect,  and  Satyrs,  that  is,  demons 
of  woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half 
goats,  are  intended.    Comp.  Jerome  {Comment,  ad 


SAUL 

1$.  xiii.),  "  Seirim  vel  incubones  vel  satyros  vdT 
sylvestres  quosdam  homines  quos  nonnuUi  fatuos 
ficarios  vocant,  aut  dsemonum  genera  intelligunt." 
This  explanation  receives  confirmation  from  a  pas- 
sage in  I^v.  xvii.  7,  "they  shall  no  more  offer 
their  sacrifices  unto  /Sen-wn,"  and  from  a  similar 
one  in  2  Chr.  xi.  15.  The  Israelites,  it  is  prob- 
able,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  form  of  goat- 
worship  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  IJieroz. 
iii.  825;  Jablonski,  Pant.  ^gypt.  i.  273  ff.). 
The  opinion  held  by  MichaeHs  {Supp.  p.  2342)  and 
Lichtenstehi  {Commentat.  de  Simiarum,  etc.,  §  4, 


Cynocephalus, 

50,  sqq.),  that  the  Seirim  probably  denote 
species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "Ape."  From  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Pliny  (IJ.  N.  v.  8;  vii.  2;  viii.  54)  it  is 
clear  that  by  Satyrs  are  sometimes  to  be  understood 
some  kind  of  ape  or  monkey;  Col.  H.  Smith  has 
figured  the  Macncus  Arabicus  as  being  the  prob- 
able satyr  of  Babylon.  That  some  species  of  Cyno- 
cephalus  (dog-faced  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
HorapoUo  (i.  14-16)  has  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, however,  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius, 
Bochart,  Rosenmiiller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Fiirst, 
and  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing  "  satyrs,  comp. 
Virg.  Ed.  V.  73,  — 

"  Saltantes  satyros  imitabitur  Alphesiboeus." 

W.  H. 
SAUL  (b^Stt^,  i.  e.  Shaiil  {asked  for,  be- 
sought]:  '2,aov\;  Joseph.  '2,dov7^os'  Saul),  more 
accurately  Shaul,  in  which  form  it  is  given  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
name  of  various  persons  in  the  Sacred  History. 

1.  Saul  of  Kehoboth  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Sanilah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
Shaul.  G. 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel.  The  name  here 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  found 
before  in  the  Edomite  prince  already  mentioned; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  V. 
Shaul).  It  also  occurs  among  the  Kohathites  in 
the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (I  Chr.  vi.  24),  and  in 
Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  better 
known  as  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  below,  p.  2857). 
Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scythop- 
olis  in  the  early  part  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  following  genealogy  may  be  obsei'ved  — 
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1.  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names;  (b.)  Malch{-s\ma.  =  Je-shna,.  (c.)  Esh-6aa/=  Ish- 
of  Kish  and  Ner,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of" 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  three  successive  generations:  possibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibosheths.  3.  The 
constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God  as  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names:  («.)  J6-iel  =  ./e-hiel. 


bosheth.  (d.)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  6naZ  =  Mephi- 
bosheth.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family 
down  to  the  times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible  that 
Zimri  (1  Chr.  ix.  42)  can  be  the  usurper  of  1  K. 
xvi.  —  if  so,  the  last  attempt  of  the  house  of  Saul 
to  regain  its  ascendency  ?     The  time  would  agree. 

Aphiah.    (1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 

Bechorath. 

Zeror.    (LXX.  Jaord.) 

Abiel,  or  Jehiel  =  Maachnh. 
(1  Sura.  ix.  1.)  I  (1  Clir.  ix.) 
(1  Chr.  viii.  iW.) 


Abdon. 


Ner.  Nadab. 

a  Chr.  ix.  36.) 


Gedor. 


Zechariah. 
(Zacher, 
1  Chr.  viii.) 


Kish. 

Ahinoam  =  SAUL  =  Rizpah. 
(1  Chr.  ix.  39.) 


Mikloth. 
(1  Chr.  ix.  37.) 

Shimeah. 


Jonathan.  Ishui.  Malchi-Bhua.  Abinadab.    Esh-baal.  Merab.  David  =  Michal  =  Phaltiel.   Armoni.  Mephibosheth. 

Ishbosheth. 


(1  Sam, 
1  xiv.  49  ;  Jeshua  ['Ie<rows],  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §  6.) 

Merib-baal. 
Mephibosheth.    (1  Chr.  ix.  40.) 

Micah. 

I 

J 


Fithon, 


Melech. 


Tal 


hrea. 


Ahaz. 

Jehoadah.    (Jarah,  1  Chr.  ix.  42.) 


Alemeth.         Azmaveth. 


Zimri. 
J 


Binea. 

Rephar.    (Raphaiah,  1  Chr.  ix.  43.) 

Eleasah. 

I       


Azel. 

I 


Azrikam.    Focheru.    Ishniael.    Sheariah.     Obadiah.     Hanan. 


Ulam. 


£«bek. 

I 
I 


Jehuah.       Eliphelet. 


There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv,  51,  which  represents  Saul  and 
Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great- 
grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedi- 
gree in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
a  link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel  and-Kish, 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ,  or  that  the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  has  been  confounded  with 
the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  39). 
The  jiedigree  in  1  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  con- 
fusion, as  it  omits,  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel, 
Ner,  who  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who 
in  both  is  made  the  father  of  Kish. 

His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [Benjamin], 
and  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  him- 
self involved.  To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of 
madness,  which  broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at 
times,  leaving  him  with  long  lucid  inten'als.  His 
affections  were  strong,  as  appears  in  his  love  both 
for  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but  they  were 
unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal  or 


«  2  Sam.  i.  19,  the  word  translated  "  beauty,"  but 
the  same  term  (^3^)  in  2  Sam.  ii.  18  and  elsewhere 
U  translated  "  roe."     The  LXX.  have  confounded  it 


150  descendants. 

insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
may  be  counted  as  tlie  successor,  remarkable  for  his 
strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller 
by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  "good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  "the  gazelle 
of  Israel."  «  It  was  probably  these  external  quali- 
ties which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  frequently 
attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen  "  —  "  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose"  —  "  See  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen!"  (1  Sam.  ix.  17, 
X.  24;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6). 

The  birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned ;  but  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sep- 
ulchre (2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native 
village.  There  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  it 
was  Gibeah,''  though,  from  its  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  him,  it  is  called  often  "  Gibeah  of  Saul " 
[Gibeah].  His  father,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief,  though  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  of  little  importance  (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  21). 

with  a  very  similar  word,  and  render  it  Si^Aoxrov, 
"set  up  a  pillar." 

b  When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  36),  is 
called   the    father  of  "Gibeon,"  it   probably  means 
j  founder  of  Gibeah. 
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A  portion  of  his  property  consisted  of  a  drove  of 
asses.  In  search  of  these  asses,  gone  astray  on 
the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  acconipanied 
by  a  servant,"  who  acted  also  as  a  guide  and 
guardian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  3-10).  After  a 
three  days'  journey  (ix.  20),  which  it  has  hitherto 
proved  impossible  to  track,  through  Kphraim  and 
Benjamin  [Siialisha  ;  Shalim;  Zupii],  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  surroimded  by  a  town, 
when  Saul  proposed  to  return  home,  but  was  de- 
ten*ed  by  the  advice  of  the  servant,  who  suggested 
that  before  doing  so  they  should  consult  "  a  man 
of  God,"  "a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate  of  the  asses  — 
securing  his  oracle  by  a  present  {backshish)  of  a 
quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They  were  instructed 
by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch 
tlie  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a 
sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacrificial  feast  was  wait- 
ing for  his  benediction  (1  Sam.  ix.  11-13).  At 
the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first  time  —  it 
was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation  had  indicated 
to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destiny  of  the 
youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at  his  language, 
but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at  the  top 
{rh  KaTaKv/jLa,  LXX.,  ix.  27)  found  thirty  or 
(LXX.,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  4,  §  1)  seventy  guests 
assembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder, 
from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
tear  off  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  ix.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Samuel 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left 
them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  conse- 
crated oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced 
to  him  tliat  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.) 
deliverer  of  the  nation  (ix.  25 -x.  1).  From  that 
moment,  as  he  turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder 
which  towered  above  all  the  rest  (x.  9,  LXX.),  a 
new  life  dawned  upon  him.  He  returned  by  a 
route  which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  out  distinctly;  and  at  every  step 
homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  hicidents  which 
according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him  (x. 
9,  10).  At  Rachel's  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,'' 
who  announced  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  asses  — 
his  lower  cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak<^  of 
Tabor  [Plain;  Tabor,  Plain  of]  he  met  three 
men  carrying  gifts  of  kids  and  bread,  and  a  skin 
of  wine,  as  an  offering  to  Beth-el.  Two  of  the 
loaves  were  offered  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  his  new 
dignity.  At  "the  hill  of  '^God"  (whatever  may 
be  meant  thereby,  possibly  his  own  city,  Gibeah), 
he  met  a  baud  of  prophets  descending  with  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  he  caught  the  inspiration  from 
them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.« 


a  The  word  is  *1^3,  "servant,"  not  ID-V, 
"slave." 

b  At  Zelzah,  or  (LXX.)  "leaping  for  joy." 

c  Mistranslated  in  A.  V.  "plain." 

d  In  X.  5,  Gibenth  lia-Elohim ;  in  x.  10,  hag-gibeah 
only.  Joseph.  {Ant.'yi.  4,  §  2)  gives  the  name  Ga- 
batha,  by  which  he  elsewhere  designates  Gibeah,  Saul's 
city. 

c  See  for  this  Ewald  (iii.  28-30). 

/  b'^nn,  "  the  strength,"  the  host,  x.  26 ;  comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  2.     The  word  "  band  "  is  usually  em- 
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This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  often  practiced  at  that  time)  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named  —  and,  by  a  Divine  in- 
timation, found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which 
surrounded  the  encampment  (x.  17-24).  His 
stature  at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards 
so  often  repeated  in  modern  times,  "  Long  live  the 
king"  (x.  23,  34),  and  he  returned  to  his  native 
Gibeah,  accompanied  by  the  fighting  part/  of  the 
people,  of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial 
head.  The  murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the 
comnmnity  who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the 
accustomed  presents  were  soon  dispelled  o  by  an 
occasion  arising  to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul. 
He  was  (having  apparently  returned  to  his  private 
life)  on  his  way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen, 
when  he  heard  one  of  those  wild  lamentations  in 
the  city  of  Gibeah,  such  as  mark  in  eastern  towns 
the  arrival  of  a  great  calamity.  It  was  the  tidings 
of  the  threat  issued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon 
against  Jabesh  Gilead  (see  Ammon).  The  inhab- 
itants of  Jabesh  were  connected  with  Benjamin, 
by  the  old  adventure  recorded  in  Judg.  xxi.  It 
was  as  if  this  one  spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the 
dormant  spirit  of  the  king.  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the  ancient  judges. 
The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  have  observed, 
vanished  never  to  return.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  the  earlier  days,  and  summoned  the 
people  by  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the 
herd  which  he  was  driving:  three  (or  six,  LXX.) 
hundred  thousand  followed  from  Israel,  and  (per- 
haps not  in  due  proportion)  thirty  (or  seventy, 
LXX.)  thousand  from  Judah:  and  Jabesh  was 
rescued.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  was  de- 
manded —  but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy 
was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It 
should  be,  however,  observed  that,  according  to  1 
Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of  Nahash  preceded  and 
occasioned  the  election  of  Saul.  He  becomes  king 
of  Israel.  But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the  earlier 
judges,  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this  circle 
of  territory  or  associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still 
named  as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  with- 
drew, and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief./* 
In  the  2d  year '  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  organize 
an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe, 
where  a  Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed 
even  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).     An  army  of 


ployed  in  the  A.  V.  for  'V\1'2i,  a  very  different  term, 
with  a  strict  meaning  of  its  own.     [Troop.] 

9  The  words  which  close  1  Sam.  x.  27  are  in  the 
Hebrew  text  "he  was  as  though  he  were  deaf;"  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  5,  §  1,  and  the  LXX.  (followed  by 
Ewald).  "  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month  that." 
h  Also  2  Sam.  x.  15,  LXX.,  for  "Lord." 
i  The  expression,  xiii.  1,  "Saul  was  one  year  old" 
(the  son  of  a  year)  in  his  reigning,  may  be  either, 
(1),  he  reigned  one  year  ;  or  (2),  the  word  .30  may  have 
dropped  out  thence  to  xiii.  5,  and  it  may  have  been 
"  he  was  31  when  he  began  to  reign." 
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3,000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards  gath- 
ered together  round  him;  and  Jonathan,  apparently 
with  his  sanction,  rose  against  the  officer «  and 
slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).  This  roused  the  whole  force 
of  the  Philistine  nation  against  him.  The  spirit 
of  Israel  was  completely  hroken.  Many  concealed 
themselves  in  the  caverns;  many  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan; all  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son, 
with  their  immediate  retainers.  In  this  crisis, 
Saul,  now  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at 
Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  prophet.''  At  last,  on  the  7th  day, 
he  could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
first  curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
drove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory 
[Jonathan].  It  was  signalized  by  two  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the 
first  appearance  of  his  miulness  in  the  rash  vow 
which  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
24,  44).  The  other  was  the  erection  of  his  first 
altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to 
expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished  people 
(xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placed  Saul  in 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  from  this  time  was  formed 
the  organization  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  host  of  3,000  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  comp. 
1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  A  body  guard  was  also  formed 
of  runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  J  5,  17, 
xxii.  14,  17,  xxvi.  22).^  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court,  and  sate  with  Jonathan 
at  the  king's  table  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Another 
officer  is  incidentally  mentioned  —  the  keeper  of 
the  royal  mules  —  the  coints  stabuli,  the  "  consta- 
ble "  of  the  king,  such  as  appears  in  the  later 
monarchy  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  He  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  foreigner  employed  about  the  court 

—  being  an  Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,,  of  the 
name  of  Doeg  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition  (Jer.  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  he  was 
the  servant  who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit 
of  his  father's  asses,  who  counseled  him  to  send 
for  David  (ix.,  xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately 
killed  him  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  The  high  priest  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar  (Ahimelech  or  Ahijah)  was  in 
attendance  upon  him  with  the  ephod,  when  he 
desired  it  (xiv.  3),  and  felt  himself  bound  to  assist 
his  secret  commissioners  (xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.     [Arms.]     This  never  left  him 

—  in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  9);  at  his  meals 
(xx.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i.  6). 
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a  The  word  may  be  rendered  either  "  garrison  "  or 
<'  officer  ;  •'  its  meaning  is  uncertain. 

b  The  command  of  Samuel  (x.  8)  had  apparently  a 
perpetual  obligation  (xiii.  13).  It  had  been  given  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  interval  they  had  both  been  at 


In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  a 
bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  He  sate  at 
meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  facing  his  son  (1  Sam. 
XX.  25;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  his  return 
from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  ^^  women 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  he  was  on  such 
occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back  from 
the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  golden  ornaments  for 
their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  merely, 
like  his  temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but)  to  att:ick  the  neighboring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Amnion,  Kdom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  related, 
first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length  (xv.  1-9). 
Its  chief  connection  with  Saul's  history  lies  in  the 
disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command  of  Sam- 
uel; shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the 
retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amalek  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  O.  T.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil  — 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the 
sacrificial  thanksgiving  (xv."  21).  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  7, 
§2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  for 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  such  is  the  general 
impression  left  by  the  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  "a  hand," 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  traditions 
(.lerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  And  in  allusion  to 
his  crowning  triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
phrase,  "  The  Victory  (Vulg.  ti-iumphator)  of  Israel 
will  neither  lie  nor  rejient "  (xv.  29;  and  comp. 
1  Chr.  xxix.  11).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct 
intimation  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
rival.  The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in 
their  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears  himself  away 
from  Saul's  grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  7,  §  5),  and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel 
for  the  .separation  —  "Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  (xv.  35, 
xvi.  1). 

The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
frenzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself  before, 
now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  "  an  evil  spirit 
of  God  "  (much  as  we  might  speak  of  "  religious 
madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (xvi.  14, 
LXX.;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §  2). 

In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard  (in  the  Jewish 
tradition  groundlessly  supposed  to  be  Doeg.  Je- 
rome, Qu.  Htb.  ad  loc.).  From  this  time  forward 
their  lives  are  blended  together.  [David.]  In 
Saul's  better  moments  he  never  lost  the  strong  af- 


Gilgal  (xi.  15).  N.  B.  —  The  words  «  had  appointed  " 
(xiii.  8)  are  inserted  in  A.  V. 

c  They  were  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  xxii.  7 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14),  young,  tall,  and  handsome  {Ibid.  vi.  6,  §  6). 

d  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi.  10,  §  1)  makes  the  women  sing 
the  praises  of  Saul,  the  maidens,  of  David. 
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fection  which  he  had  contracted  for  David.  <'  He 
loved  him  greatly"  (xvi.  21).  "Saul  would  let 
him  go  no  more  home  to  his  father's  house"  (xviii. 
2).  "  Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  JeSse  to 
meat?  "  (xx.  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  Da- 
vid. .  .  .  Return,  my  son  David ;  blessed  be  thou, 
my  son  David"  (xxiv.  16,  xxvi.  17,  25).  Occa- 
sionally too  his  prophetical  gift  retunjed,  blended 
with  his  madness.  He  "  prophesied  "  or  "  raved  " 
in  the  midst  of  his  house  —  "  he  prophesied  and  lay 
down  naked  all  day  and  all  night "  at  Ramah  (xix. 
24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased. 
The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families « 
(xxii.)  —  the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3, 
9),  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  At  last  the  monarchy 
itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under 
the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  reen- 
tered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and 
horses  occupied  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slojje  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israel- 
ite army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  which 
were  tlieir  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gid- 
eon's encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod 
or  "trembling"  — and  now  the  name  assumed  an 
evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched 
his  camp  there  "trembled  exceedingly"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of 
consulting  the  Divine  will,  he  determined,  with 
that  wayward  mixture  of  superstition  and  religion 
which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply  ^  to  one  of 
the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  persecution. 
She  was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other 
side  of  Little  Hermon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  of 
"  Ob,''  i.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  eyya(TTf>iibi.vdos  or  ventrilo- 
quist, and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,  she 
was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her  escape 
from  the  general  massacre  of  the  necromancers  (see 
Leo  Allatius,  De  Knyostrimytho,  cap.  6.  in  CriHci 
Sacri^  ii.).  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
question,  whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are 
to  understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of 
Samuel.  Eustathius  and  most  of  the  Fathers  take 
the  former  view  (representing  it,  however,  as  a  fig- 
ment of  the  devil) ;  Origen,  the  latter  view.  Au- 
gustine wavers.  (See  Leo  Allatius,  ut  supra,  pp. 
1062-1114.)  The  LXX.  of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7  (by 
the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omis- 
sion of  "himself"  in  xxviii.  14,  and  insertion  of 
"  when  "  in  xxviii.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Jose- 
phus  (who  pronounces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
woman,  Ant.  vi.  14,  §§  2,  3),  and  the  LXX.  of 
1  Chr.  X.  13,  to  the  latter.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative 
amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognizes  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel, 
seemingly  from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as 
towards  his  enemy."    Saul  apparently  saw  nothing, 


a  This  is  placed  by  Josephus  as  the  climax  of  his 
guilt,  brought  on  by  the  intoxication  of  power  {Ant. 
vi.  12,  §  7). 

b  His  companions  were  Abner  and  Amasa  {Seder 
Otam,  Meyer,  p.  492). 

c  When  we  last  heard  of  Samuel  he  was  mourning 
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but  listened  to  her  description  of  a  god-like  figure 
of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or 
sacred  robe.^ 

On  hearing  the  denunciation  which  the  appa- 
rition conveyed,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his 
gigantic  stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  motionless  till  the  woman 
and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  14,  §  7),  perhaps  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage 
and  self-devotion  returned.  The  Israelites  were 
driven  up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of 
Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself 
with  his  armor-bearer  was  pursued  by  the  archers 
and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast  awoy 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  account,  he  fell 
upon  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According 
to  another  account  (which  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  former  by  supposing  that  it  describes  a  later 
incident),  an  Amalekite  «  came  up  at  the  moment 
of  his  death-wound  (whether  from  himself  or  the 
enemy),  and  found  him  "  fallen,"  but  leaning  on 
his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The  dizziness  of  death 
was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.,  2  Sam.  i.  9),  but 
he  was  still  alive;  and  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who  took  off 
his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried  the  news 
to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10).  Not  till  then,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  14,  §  7),  did  the  faithful 
armor-bearer  fall  on  his  sword  and  die  with  him 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  5).  The  body  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and  decapitated.  The 
armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities,  as  if  in 
retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and  finally 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in 
the  neighboring  Canaanitish  city  of  Beth-shan ;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three  sons  (vv.  9, 
10).  The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ash- 
dod)  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
corpse  was  removed  from  Beth-shan  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over 
the  Jordan  by  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt 
them,  and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Ja- 
besh  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
removed  by  David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at 
Zelah  in  lienjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  [IVIephi-  ^M 
BOSHETH,  vol.  iii.  p.  1889  b.]  A.  P.  S.  ■ 

*  On  the  history  and  character  of  Saul  may  be  ^" 
mentioned  Ewald,  GescJiichie  des  Volkes  Israel, 
3e  Ausg.  (18G6),  iii.  22-76;  Niigelsbach,  art.  Saul, 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xiii.  432-437;  Wunder- 
lich,  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  ii.  AOT-^;  Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplnttons  on  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments, 
bks.  xiii.-xv;  Milman,  Flistory  of  the  Jews,  1.315- 
331  (N.  Y.  1865);  Stanley,  writer  of  the  preceding 
sketch,  "  House  of  Saul,"  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Jeivish  Church,  ii.  1-44;  and  Archbishop  Trench, 
Shipwrecks  of  Faith:  Three  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  May,  1867. 
This  last  writer  has  drawn  a  sad  picture  of  the  con- 


fbr,  not  hating,  Saul.  Had  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
and  the  persecution  of  David  (xix.  18)  alienated  him  ? 

^  'lepariKTqv  fiiTrXotSa  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §  2). 

e  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  C^u 
Heb.  ad  loc),  he  was  the  son  of  Doeg. 
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traat  between  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  Saul's 
career.  All  the  finer  and  nobler  Elements  of  his 
character  displayed  themselves  at  the  outset  of  his 
eventful  life;  while  at  the  end  we  have  before  us 
the  mournful  spectacle  of  "  the  gradual  breaking 
down  under  the  wear  and  the  tear  of  the  world, 
under  the  influence  of  unresisted  temptations,  of  a 
lofty  soul:  the  unworthy  close  of  a  life  worthily 
begun."  H. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle  felt 
some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  xi.  1;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himself  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which  he 
mentions  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian  Anti- 
och :  "  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Acts  xiii.  21). 
These  indications  are  in  harmony  with  the  intensely 
Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the  Apostle  ex- 
hibits so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The  early  ecclesi- 
astical writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence 
thus  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  tribe.  Tertullian 
{ad.v.  Marc.  v.  1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words 
of  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome,  in  his  Kpi- 
tnphium  Pauke  (§  8),  alluding  to  the  preservation 
of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin  after  the  af- 
fair of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks  of  them  as 
"  trecentos  (sic)  viros  j)7'opter  Aposlolum  reserva- 
tos."  Compare  the  article  on  Benjamin  (vol.  i. 
p.  279  n). 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
[Paul,  vol.  iii.  p.  2369  a.]  Two  chief  conject- 
ures «  prevail  concerning  the  change.  (1.)  That 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sehgius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  Gen- 
tile converts.  (2.)  That  which  appears  due  to 
Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the  Apostle's  Koman 
name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  naturally  adopted  into 
common  use  by  his  biographer  when  his  labors 
among  the  heathen  commenced.  The  former  of 
these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer.  It  is 
also  the  view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  vi.  419.  420),  who 
seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks  on  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change-as  a  proof 
that  it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  reatlers  of  the 
Acts.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  2369  a,  and  note.  Amer. 
ed.]  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has  taken 
his  place  definitively  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentile 
world,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two 
divisions  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  two  names.  J.  LI.  D. 

SAVARAN  (6  'Xavapdv,  [Sin.  o  AvpaV, 
Comp.  with  4  MSS.  Avapav:]  Jilius  Saura,  Ava- 
rum  f),  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title  Avaran, 
borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
found  in  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace,  vi,  43. 
[Eleazar  8,  vol.  i.  p.  095  a.]  B.  F.  W. 

SAVI'AS  (om.  in  Vat.;  Alex.  Soouia;  om.  in 
Vulg. ).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
2;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

SAVIOUR.  The  following  article,  together 
with  the  one  on  the  Son  of  God,  forms  the  com- 
plement to  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  1437.]     An   explanation  is   first 

a  There  are  many  other  theories,  one  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  ;  that  of  Nicephorus  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  37), 
who  treats  Paulus  as  a  contraction  of  Pusillus,  and 
180 
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given  of  the  word  "  Saviour,"  and  then  of  his  vxtrk 
of  salvation,  as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.     [See  also  Messiah.] 

I.  The  Word  Saviour.  —  The  term  "  Sav- 
iour," as  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repre- 
sents the  Greek  soter  {awT-ffp),  which  in  turn  rep- 
resents certain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root 

ydsh'a  (VW^):  particularly  the   participle   of  the 

Hiphil  form  moshVa  (V^\pM2):  which  is  usually 
rendered  "  Saviour  "  in  the  A.  V.  (e.  g.  Is.  xlv. 
15,  xlix.  26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of 
"  Saviour,"  it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the 
original  terms  answering  to  it,  including  in  our 
view  the  use  of  soter  in  the  LXX,,  whence  it  was 
more  immediately  denved  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  further  noticing  the  cognate 
terms  "  to  save  "  and  "  salvation,"  which  express 
respectively  the  action  and  the  results  of  the  Sav- 
iour's office,  (1.)  The  first  point  to  be  observed  is 
that  the  term  soter  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  LXX,  than  the  term  "  Saviour "  in  the 
A.  V,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  represents  not 
only  the  word  indshi'a  above  mentioned,  but  also 

very  frequently  the  nouns  yesh'a  (37K7"^)  and  yeshtCah 

{TV3^W^)'.  which,  though  properly  expressive  of 
the  abstract  notion  "  salvation,"  are  yet  sometimes 
used  in  a  concrete  sense  for  "  Saviour."  We  may 
cite  as  an  example.  Is.  Ixii.  11,  "  Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion Cometh,  his  reward  is  with  him,"  where  evi- 
dently "  salvation  "  =  Saviour.  So  again  in  pas- 
sages where  these  terms  are  connected  immediately 
with  the  person  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
20,  "  the  God  our  Saviour  "  (A.  V.  "  God  of  our 
salvation  "),  Not  only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but 
in  many  others  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it, 
the  LXX,  has  soter  where  the  A.  V.  has  «'  salva- 
tion; "  and  thus  the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  our  lord's  age  than  it  is  to  us.  (2.)  The 
same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
verb  (rdCfiv,  and  the  substantive  (rcarrjpla,  as  used 
in  the  LXX,  An  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equiva- 
lents for  words  conveying  the  notions  of  well-bwng, 
succor,  peace,  and  the  like.  We  have  further  to 
notice  ataTrjpia  in  the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bod- 
ily health  (2  Mace.  iii.  32),  together  with  the  ety- 
mological connection  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
terms  (twttjp  and  aoifxa,  to  which  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently alludes  in  Eph.  v.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  (3.) 
If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb 
"  to  save  "  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  res- 
cue of  a  person  from  actual  or  impending  danger. 
This  is  undoubtedly  included  in  the  Hebrew  root 
ydsh^ai,  and  may  be  said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
testified  by  the  frequent  accompaniment  of   the 

preposition  min  (^D ;  compare  the  adxrei  air6 
which  the  angel  gives  in  explanation  of  the  name 
Jesus,  Matt,  i,  21),  But  ydsh'a,  beyond  this,  ex- 
presses assistance  and  protection  of  every  kind  — 
assistance  in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against 
attack;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  results  of 
such  assistance  —  victory,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
haippiness.     We  may  cite  as  an  instance  of  the  ag- 


supposes  it  to  have  been  a  nickname  given  to  the 
Apostle  on  account  of  his  insignificant  stature  I 
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gressive  sense,  Deut.  xx.  4,  "  to  fight  for  you 
against  your  enemies,  to  save  you;  "  of  protection 
against  attack.  Is.  xxvi.  1,  "  salvation  will  God  ap- 
point for  walls  and  bulwarks; "  of  victory,  2  Sam. 
viii.  6,  "  The  I^rd  preserved  David,"  i.  e.  gave 
him  victory ;  of  prospenty  and  happiness,  Is.  Ix. 
18,  "  Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation;  "  Is.  Ixi. 
10,  <'  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of 
salvation."  No  better  instance  of  this  last  sense 
can  be  adduced  than  the  exclamation  "  Hosanna," 
meaning,  «'  Save,  I  beseech  thee,"  which  was  uttered 
as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any  joyous  occa- 
sion (Ps.  cxviii.  25),  as  at  our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  etymological  connection  of  the 
terms  Hosanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost 
on  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terras  had 
their  positive  as  well  as  their  negative  side,  in  other 
words  that  they  expressed  the  presence  of  blessing 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  insecurity."  (4.)  The  histor- 
ical personages  to  whom  tbe  terras  are  applied  fur- 
ther illustrate  this  view.  The  judges  are  styled 
"  saviours,"  as  having  rescued  their  country  from  a 
state  of  bondage  (Judg.  iii.  9,  15,  A.  V.  "deliv- 
erer;" Neh.  ix.  27);  a  "saviour"  was  subse- 
quently raised  up  in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II.  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  Syrians  (2  K.  xiii.  5);  and 
in  the  same  sense  Joseph  us  styles  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  a  "salvation"  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §  1). 
Joshua  on  the  other  hand  verified  the  promise  con- 
tained in  his  name  by  his  conquests  over  the  Ca- 
naanites :  the  Lord  was  his  helper  in  an  aggressive 
sense.  Similarly  the  office  of  the  "  saviours  "  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edora. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hosea,  Hoshea, 
and  lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general 
idea  of  assistance  from  the  Lord.  The  Greek  soter 
was  in  a  similar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense 
of  a  deliverer  from  foreign  foes  as  in  the  case  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  a  general  protector,  as  in  the 
numerous  instances  where  it  was  appended  as  the 
title  of  heathen  deities.  (5.)  There  are  numerous 
indications  in  the  0.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
salvation,  to  be  effected  by  God  alone,  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  Hebrew. 
In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions  to  God 
to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (e.  g.  xxxix.  8,  Ixxix. 
9).  Isaiah  in  particular  appropriates  the  term 
"saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  11),  and  connects  it 
with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness  (xlv. 
21,  Ix.  16, 17):  he  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner 
in  which  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  man  (xlv.  15): 
he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting 
salvation  in  passages  where  he  connects  the  term 
"saviour"  with  "redeemer"  (goel),  as  in  xli.  14, 
xlix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  again  with  "  ransom,"  as  in 
xliii.  3.  Similar  notices  are  scattered  over  the  pro- 
phetical books  (e.  g.  Zech.  ix.  9;  Hos.  i.  7),  and 
though  in  many  instances  these  notices  admitted 
of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,  they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and 
thus  fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea 
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of  a  "Saviour"  who  should  far  surpass  in  his 
achievements  the  "  saviours  "  that  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared. The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure 
up  before  his  imagination  visions  of  deUverance,  se- 
curity, peace,  and  prosperity. 

II.  The  Work  of  the  Saviour.  —  1.  The 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in  show- 
ing that  Jesus  unfolded  his  message  to  the  disci- 
ples by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that 
were  to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid 
down  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  raorality, 
until  He  had  estabhshed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Twelve  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ  of 
God.  Then  as  the  clouds  of  doom  grew  darker, 
and  the  maUce  of  the  Jews  became  more  intense. 
He  turned  a  new  page  in  his  teaching.  Drawing 
from  his  disciples  the  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Him  as  Christ,  He  then  passed  abruptly,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  in 
the  last  few  months  of  his  ministry,  that  his  work 
included  suffering  as  well  as  teaching  (Matt.  xvi. 
20,  21).  He  was  instant  in  pressing  this  unpal- 
atable doctrine  home  to  his  disciples,  from  this 
time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when  He  proph- 
esied his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many  more 
(Matt.  xvi.  21).  We  grant  that  in  none  of  these 
places  does  the  word  "  sacrifice"  occur;  and  that 
the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  ad- 
dressed to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to  bear  the 
full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  their 
hopes.  But  that  He  must  (Se?)  go  and  meet  death ; 
that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  are  let 
loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets  —  these  we  do  cer- 
tainly find.  They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance ;  they  set  the  mind  inquirhig 
what  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.  For  the  answer  we  look  to  other 
places;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  tbe  Lord  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine,  —  that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  He  dies  to  bear 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it,  —  it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made 
prominent.  In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to 
speak,  not  of  his  desire  to  die,  but  of  the  burden 
laid  on  Him,  and  the  power  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Ix)rd's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice. 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new 


a  The  Latin  language  possessed  in  the  classical  pe- 
riod no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek  o-conjp.  This 
appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  word  itself 
in  a  Latinized  form,  and  from  Cicero's  remark  (in  Verr. 
Act.  2,  ii.  63)  that  there  was  no  one  word  which  ex- 
pressed the  notion  qui  salutem  dedit.  Tacitus  {Ann, 
XV.  71)  uses  conservator,  and  Pliny  (xxii.  5)  servator. 
The  term  scUvator  appears  appended  as  a  title  of  Jupi- 


ter in  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Trajan  (Gruter,  p. 
19,  No.  5).  This  was  adopted  by  Christian  writers  as 
the  most  adequate  equivalent  for  o-wrrjp,  though  ob- 
jections were  evidently  raised  against  it  (Augustin, 
Serm.  299,  §  6).  Another  term,  salntijicator,  was 
occasionally  used  by  TertuUian  (De  Resurr.  Cam. 
c.  47 ;  De  Cam.  C/tr.  c.  14). 
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covenant  in  my  blood."  We  are  carried  back  by 
these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  bunit  offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the 
words  of  Moses  as  he  sprinkled  it:  «'  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words"  (Ex.  xxiv.). 
No  interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these 
passages  the  true  meaning:  "  When  my  sacrifice  is 
accomplished,  my  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
new  covenant."  The  word  "sacrifice"  is  wanting; 
but  sacrifice  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that  turn, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced 
exactly  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  as 
now.  Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn 
act  declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus 
as  a  sacrifice  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ; 
and  of  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they  partook  by 
faith,  professing  themselves  thereby  willing  to  enter 
the  covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synop- 
tic "  Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In 
the  early  chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our 
lord's  sacrifice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  first 
answer  the  question  about  Himself,  "  Who  is 
this?"  before  He  shows  them  "What  is  his 
work?"  But  at  length  the  announcement  is 
made,  enforced,  repeated ;  imtil,  when  the  feet  of 
the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and 
nothing  else,  sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carry- 
ing good  to  many.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment should  seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  as  indeed 
De  Wette  has  tried  to  represent  it,  St.  John  pre- 
serves the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  which  took 
place  early  in  the  ministry;  and  there,  under  the 
figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning 
virtue  of  the  lord's  death  is  fully  set  forth.  "  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
80  must  the  Son  of  ^lan  be  lifted  up:  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life  "  (John  iii.  14,  15).  As  in  this  inter- 
cessory act,  the  image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and 
accursed  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15)  reptile  became  by  God's 
decree  the  means  of  health  to  all  who  looked  on  it 
earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the  form  of  sinful  man, 
of  a  deceiver  of  the  people  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  of  An- 
tichrist (Matt.  xii.  24;  John  xviii.  33),  of  one  ac- 
cursed (Gal.  iii.  13),  become  the  means  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of 
feith  on  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
There  is  even  a  significance  in  the  word  "  lifted 

up;  "  the  Lord  used  probably  the  word  J^pT, 
which  in  older  Hebrew  meant  to  lift  up  in  the 
widest  sense,  but  began  in  the  Aramaic  to  have  the 
restricted  meaning  of  lifting  up  for  punishment." 
With  Christ  the  lifting  up  was  a  seeming  disgrace, 
a  true  triumph  and  elevation.  But  the  context  in 
which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important  as  the 
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a  So  Tholack,  and  Knapp  ( Opuscula,  i.  217).  The 
treatise  of  Knapp  on  this  discourse  is  valuable 
throughout. 

h  Some,  omitting  rjf  ryw  Scicrw,  would  read,  "  And 
my  flesh  la  the  bread  that  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 


verses  themselves.  Nicodemus  comes  as  an  in- 
quirer; he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again, 
and  then  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the 
means  of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of 
the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure; 
and  that  gaze  is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the 
mountain,  or  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  Cross. 
This,  then,  is  no  passing  allusion,  but  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  teaching  addressed  to  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention  — 
"  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John 
vi.  51).  He  is  the  bread;  and  He  will  give  the 
bread.**  If  his  presence  on  earth  were  the  expected 
food,  it  was  given  already ;  but  would  He  speak  of 
"drinking  his  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  He  wiU 
afford  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that 
this  whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much  dis- 
puting among  Christian  commentators  as  it  did 
among  the  Jews  who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  —  for  the  hardness  of  the  saying.  But 
there  stands  the  saying;  and  no  candid  person  can 
refuse  to  see  a  reference  in  it  to  the  death  of  Him 
that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied 
by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  pertinent  to  this  inquiry:  "  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth.  As  Thou 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also 
sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  17-19).  The  word 
ayii^iiv,  "sanctify,"  "consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
LXX.  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (I^ev.  xxii.  2), 
and  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  Divine  ser- 
vice (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  tense  "  1 
consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  our  Lord 
says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is  conclusive 
against  the  interpretation  "  I  dedicate  my  life  to 
Thee;  "  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedication,  except 
that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  present. 
"  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  my  death,  that 
these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee;  "  such 
is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
suits  well  with  his  other  declaration,  that  the  blood 
of  his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant 
with  God.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors 
from  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciUation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in 
these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17,  18),  taking  care  to  distin- 
guish his  death  from  that  of  one  who  dies  against 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim: 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again." 


world."  So  Tertullian  seems  to  have  read  "  Panis 
quern  ego  dedero  pro  salute  mundi  caro  mea  est." 
The  sense  is  the  same  with  the  omission ;  but  the  re- 
ceived reading  may  be  successfully  defended. 
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other  passages  that  relate  to  his  death  will  occur  j 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit 
(John  xii.  24)  is  explained  by  his  own  words  else- 
where, where  He  says  that  He  came  "to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt. 
XX.  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.  What 
say  his  witnesses  of  Him  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  says  the  Baptist,  "which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John  i.  29).  Commentators 
differ  about  the  allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But 
take  any  one  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is 
implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  referred 
to  ?  Is  it  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ?  Either 
way  the  death  of  the  victim  is  brought  before  us. 
But  the  allusion  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.)  to  the  Lamb 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows." 

5.  The  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  preach  no 
moral  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ, 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if 
they  repent,  men  shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was 
Peter's  preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii. ) ;  and  he  appealed  boldly  to  the  prophets  on  the 
ground  of  an  expectation  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
(Acts  iii.  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch, 
in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (Acts  viii. ;  Is.  liii.).  The  first  ser- 
mon to  a  Gentile  household  proclaimed  Christ  slain 
and  risen,  and  added  "  that  through  his  name 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins  "  (Acts  x.).  Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a 
Saviour  Jesus"  (Acts  xiii.  23);  "through  this 
Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
Law  of  Moses  "  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  At  Thessa- 
lonica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle's  preaching 
is  "  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen 
again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I 
preach  unto  you,  is  Christ "  (Acts  xvii.  3).  Before 
Agrippa  he  declared  that  he  had  preached  always 
"  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He  should  be 
the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  23);  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinces his  royal  hearer  that'he  was  a  crazed  fanatic. 
The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  frag- 
mentary ;  and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any  means 
of  judging  what  place  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  held 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  wo  read 
that  they  "preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is  only 
fair  to  infer  from  other  passages  that  the  Cross 
of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews,  or 
Gfeeks,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners.  And  this 
very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight  they  at- 
tached to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  They 
did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record. 
They  took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weajwn, 
the  fact  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in 
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a  See  this  passage  discussed  fully  in  the  notes  of 
Meyer,  Lange  (Bibehverk),  and  Alford.  The  reference 
to  the  Paschal  lamb  finds  favor  with  Grotius  and 
others  ;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  approved  by  Chry- 
sostom  and  many  others.  The  taking  away  of  sin 
(aipeiv)  of  the   Baptist,  and   the  bearing  it  ((}>epeiv, 
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Jerusalem  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to 
save  men  from  their  sins ;  and  they  offered  to  all 
alike  an  interest,  through  faith,  in  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  his  own  people. 
No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  their 
worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preaching  came 
of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from  what  they 
thought  unmeaning  jargon.  ■! 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  epistles  our  II 
account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doc-  "" 
trine  of  Atonement.     "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  is 

the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  its  sinless  purity,  is  lifted  up  to 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim.  ii.  5;  1  John  ii.  1,  2; 
Heb.  vii.  25).  Thus  He  is  the  second  Adam  that 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first;  the  interests  of 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  has  power  to 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  v.  29,  30;  Rom, 
xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).  This  sal- 
vation was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile 
us  to  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  "  Saviour"  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47);  and  our 
redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  freely  lays  down  his  life  for 
us  —  offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.  Corap.  Matt.  xx.  28),  But  there  is  another 
side  of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  rea- 
son. How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  lave  to 
be  needed  ?  Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
against  man.  The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered 
thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they  discharged 
themselves  on  Jesus  only.  God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21);  He 
'is  made  "a  curse"  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  removed  (Gal. 
iii.  13);  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also :  and 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  curse  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom,  and  shine  on  the  bowed 
head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
har)nony  with  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  true  doctrine, 
may  be  admitted  without  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  principal  types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key- 
note of  the  epistle  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  Law 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moral  sys- 
tem, in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the 
Divine  Law.  But  with  him  Christ  is  no  mere 
Lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system. 
He  knows  that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of 


LXX.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning,  and  answer  to  the 
Hebrew  word  Sti?3.      To  take  the  sins  on  Himself  is 

T  T 

to  remove  them  from  the  sinners  ;  and  how  can  this 
be  through  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expiation 
by  that  death  itself? 
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the  Person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit. 
He  calls  himself  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  Glory." 
He  speaks  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus 
has  been  the  utterer.  He  knows  that  faith  in  the 
Lord  of  Glory  is  inconsistent  with  time-serving 
and  "respect  of  persons"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18). 
"  There  is  one  Lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy"  (James  iv.  12);  and  this 
refers  no  doubt  to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he 
holds  up  as  a  motive  to  obedience  (James  v.  7-9). 
These  and  like  expressions  remove  this  epistle  far 
out  of  the  sphere  of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The 
inspired  writer  sees  the  Saviour,  in  the  Father's 
glory,  preparing  to  return  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead.  He  puts  forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King, 
for  he  makes  Him  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the 
world;  but  the  office  of  the  Priest  he  does  not 
dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  he  knows 
it  not.  Something  must  have  taken  place  before 
he  could  treat  his  hearers  with  confidence,  as  free 
creatures,  able  to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to 
meet  temptations  with  joy.  He  treats  "  your 
faith"  as  something  founded  already,  not  to  be 
prepared  by  this  epistle  (James  i.  2,  3,  21).  His 
purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There  is  no 
intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such  as  that 
which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so  valu- 
able. Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested  Him- 
self, and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks 
to  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts,  and 
be  considenvte  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  responsible;  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  fruits  by  their 
works." 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with^ 
that  of  his  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  his  sufferings  shows  the  prom- 
inent place  he  would  give  them ;  and  he  puts  for- 
ward as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach,  that 
he  was  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  V.  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1);  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree*  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  He  bare' them; 
and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  "shall  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  xvi. 
22)  or  else  the  feeling  the  consequences  of  sin,  as 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  xx.  17,  19)?  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
tion with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  In  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
contained ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
A^ho  bore  our  suis  that  we  might  be  sanctified  and 
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renewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  from  this 
Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb," 
as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistakable 
clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot "  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  word  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrificial  system :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood),  are  here;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  them;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of 
man  and  God. 

9.  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right 
belief  in  the  incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian 
man  (1  John  iv.  2;  John  i.  14;  2  John  7);  we 
must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh, 
and  that  He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  One  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  unto  us  (1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14; 
John  i.  14-18).  This  Person,  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  is  "the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into  the  world 
"that  we  might  live  through  Him;"  and  the 
means  was  his  kying  down  his  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren  (1  John  ii.  1,  2,  iv.  9,  10,  v.  11-13, 
iii.  16,  V.  6,  i.  7;  John  xi.  51).  And  the  moral 
effect  of  his  redemption  is,  that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (1  John 
i.  7).  The  intimate  connection  between  his  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first 
epistle :  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin"  (1  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  John;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clearness: 
the  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  our  sins, 
for  us  who  cannot;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak 
of  our  salvation,  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of 
our  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  tells  him 
that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that  Law  which,  the  same 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine,  and  binding  upon 
him.  Through  the  old  dispei:sations  man  remained 
in  this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses  could 
not  justify  him:  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held 
up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness  might 
be  seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and 
God  by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead  <^  (2  Cor.  v.  14-21; 
Kom.  v.  6-8).  He  is  "a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood  "  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26.     Compare 


a  See  Neander,   PJlanzung,  b.  vi.  c.  3  [Robinson's  [It  may  be  the  inferential,  but  not  direct  force  of  V7re> 

transl.  p.  498  ff.] ;  Schmid,  Theologie  des  N.  T.,  part  (comp.  Philip,  i.  29).     See  Winer,  N.  T.  Gr.,  7th  ed., 

u. ;  and  Doruer,  'christoLogie,  i   95-  pp.  382.  383  (Thayer's  trans.  1869).  —  H.] 

b  If  there   were  any  doubt   that   "for  us"   {vnep        <^  These   two   passages   are   decisive  as  to  the  feet 

ijji*wi/)  means  "in  our  stead"  (see  ver.  21).  this  24th  of  substitution:   they  might  be  fortified  with  many 

verse,  which  explains  the  former,  would  set  it  at  rest,  others. 
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Lev.  xvi.  15.  'Waar-f^piov  means  "  victim  for 
expiation"):  words  whicli  most  people  will  find 
unintelligible,  except  in  reference  to  the'Old  Testa- 
ment and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  price 
paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity  « 
(Titus  ii.  14).  The  wrath  of  God  was  against 
man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God  made  his 
Son  "  to  be  sin  for  us  "  though  He  knew  no  sin, 
and  Jesus  suffered  though  men  had  sinned.  By 
this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Rom.  v.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  Col.  i.  21).  On 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience;  on  the  side 
of  God,  that  tenible  wrath  of  his,  which  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i. 
18,  V.  9;  1  Thess.  i.  10).  The  question  whether 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or  God  is  also  rec- 
onciled to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep  meta- 
physical grounds ;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this 
"  propitiation  "  and  "  reconcilement." 

11.  Different  views  are  held  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modern 
critics;  but  its  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized. 
In  both,  the  incompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on  ; 
redemption  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  has 
to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  Law  failed  to  secure. 
In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Paul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify,  and 
that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground 
of  justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
same  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
ferent: all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is 
accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner. 
The  Gospel  has  a  better  Priest,  more  effectual  sacri- 
fices, a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  epistle 
the  Law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
faith ;  in  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
in  its  Gospel  shape;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
same  —  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
effectual  fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are 
the  declarations  of  our  I^rd  about  Himself  the 
same  as  those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
and  are  those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each 
other  V  The  several  points  of  this  mysterious  trans- 
action may  be  thus  roughly  described :  — 

(1.)  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
lost  and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant 
for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  love  for  us. 

(2. )  God  the  Father  laid  upon  his  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in 
his  own  body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have 
borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
them :  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  justice. 

(3.)  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought 
is,  that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness; 


«  Still  stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  "ransom  instead 
of"  (ivrCKvTpov).  Also  Eph.  i.  7  (aTroAvrpwats) ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  20,  vii.  23. 
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and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to 
work  in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience, 
and  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  a  proof  of  Divine  love,  and  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice, and  is  for  us  a  docunient  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
points.  Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,"  tells  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot ;  says  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we  "  Jiave  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious"  (1  Pet.  ii.  3),  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our  redeemed 
state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  No  one 
can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epistles,  that 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their 
value  in  them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than 
the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is 
the  moral  and  practical  working  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and 
is  an  advocate  with  the  Father;  that  He  is  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins; 
and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin  —  all  are  put  forward.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love,  both  a  pro- 
pitiation and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender;  but 
the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitiation, who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
turned  away,  are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead:  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again  "  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Love  in  Him  be- 
gets love  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holi- 
ness which  we  could  not  practice  before  becomes 
easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  from  St.  James  simi- 
lar evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  the  Epistles,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  victim,  draining  a  cup  from  which  his  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  himself  a  sense  of  desola- 
tion such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  on  a 
theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes  from 
Him  his  precious  redeeming  life;  He  lays  it  down 
of  Himself,  out  of  his  great  love  for  men.  But 
men  are  to  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross 
and  tread  in  his  steps.  They  are  his  friends  only 
if  they  keep  his  commands  and  follow  his  foot- 
steps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three 
points  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  What  is  there  about  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  so 
much  disputation  ?  Not  the  hardness  of  the  doc- 
trine, —  for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  place 
are  any  easier,  —  but  its  want  of  logical  complete- 
ness.    Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
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tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  color;  and 
we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands  that 
attempt  this  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery  into  a 
theory,  au  infinite  truth  into  a  finite  one,  and  to 
reduce  the  great  things  of  God  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom  was  the 
ransom  paid?  What  was  Satan's  share  of  the 
transaction?  How  can  one  suffer  for  another? 
How  could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He 
was  conscious  that  his  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race  ?  Yet 
this  condition  of  indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  in  the  reception  of  every  mystery: 
prayer,  the  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  all  subjects  that  pass  far  beyond  our  range  of 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
connecting  so  closely  our  redemption  with  our 
reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered 
by  fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warn- 
ing ;  nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without 
logical  flaw.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts, 
we  find  a  wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  fears,  as 
the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
there  is  a  cross  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What 
do  all  these  mysteries  mean?  but.  Are  these 
thoughts  really  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life 
and  to  assuage  our  terrors  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold  —  one  from  history  and  one 
from  experience.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hoiie  that  we  find  in  ourselves,  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  modern  objections  urged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
which  also  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
article.  [See  also  the  arts.  Jesus  Christ,  Mes- 
siah, Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man,  in  this 
Dictionary.]  W.  T. 

*  SAVOUR  as  a  verb  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Matt.  xvi.  23,  and  the  parallel  passage 
Mark  viii.  33,  in  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  Peter:  "  Thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those 
that  be  of  men."  The  Greek,  ou  <f>povfh  to  rov 
&i0Vy  etc.,  may  be  well  rendered,  as  it  is  by  3Ir. 
Green  in  his  Twofold  New  Test.,  "  Thy  mhid  is 
not  on  the  things  of  God,  but  on  those  of  men." 
Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  word  savour  here  "  to 
exhibit  a  taste  for,"  and  probably  most  English 
readers  so  understand  it.  But  it  may  have  been 
used  by  our  translators  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  translation  given  above. 
Wycliflfe  renders  Col.  iii.  2  (Vulg.  qua!  sursuni 
sunt,  sapite),  ^^ saver  ye  tho  thingis  that  ben 
above,"  and  uses  the  same  word  in  his  translation 
of  Rom.  viii.  5,  xii.  3,  36;  Phil.  iii.  19,  etc.,  where 
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a  1.   ni3P :  wpiiav :   from   1^2  :  only  used  in 
part.  Pual,^l  K.  vii.  9. 

2.  llt^P  :   npimv :  serra. 


the  A.  V.  has  "  mind  "  or  "  think  of."  The  term 
is  derived,  ultimately,  through  the  French  noun 
saveur,  0.  F.  savw,  verb  savorer,  from  the  Latin 
sapere,  meaning  primarily  to  taste  or  smell,  then 
to  discern,  jxtssess  discernment  or  knowledge,  etc. 

The  noun  savour  occurs  very  often  in  the  A.  V., 
and  almost  always  in  the  sense  (now  becoming  ob- 
solete) of  "  odor."  A. 

SAW.«  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St.  Jerome 
has  been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws.  As 
is  the  case  in  modern  oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  toward  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by 
leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimrud ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord, 
such  as  modem  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  lilgyptians 
placed  the  wood  perpendicularly  in  a  sort  of  frame, 
and  cut  it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the 
use  of  the  saw  applied  to  stone  in  I^ypt,  nor  with- 
out the  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that 
this  should  be  the  case ;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (1  K.  vii.  9 ;  Ges.  Thes.  p. 
305;  Wilkinson,  ^»c.  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Brit. 
Mus.  Egyp.  Room,  No.  6046;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  195;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Is.  xxviii.  27.) 
The  saws  "  under  "  or  "  in  "  *»  which  David  is  said 
to  have  placed  his  captives  were  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut"  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  3  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
Thcs.  p.  1326;  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  xii.  and 
1  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  254. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Serra.")  [Handickaft; 
Punishments,  III.  h.  (3).]  H.  W.  P. 

SOAPE-GOAT.     [Atonement,  Day  of.] 

SCARLET.     [Colors.] 

SCEPTRE  (10527).  The  Hebrew  term  sJie- 
bet,  like  its  Greek  equivalent  ffKrJTrTpov,  and  our 
derivative  scept?-e,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  staff. 
It  was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to  the 
wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  latter  of  these  secondary  senses  is  derived 
from  the  former  (Winer,  Realwb.  "  Sceptre  ") ;  but 
this  appears  doubtful  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea 
of  a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  early 
Jews,  resembled  not  a  shepherd's  crook,  but  a 
plough  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ; 
it  might  be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in 
Judg.  v.  14,  where  for  "pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  we  should  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader." 
Indeed,  no  instance  of  the  sceptre  being  actually 
handled  by  a  Jewish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible:  the 
allusions  to  it  are  all  of  a  metaphorical  character, 
and  describe  it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  su- 
preme power  (Gen.  xUx.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Ps. 
xlv.  6;  Is.  xiv.  5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11;  Wisd. 
X.  14;  Bar.  vi.  14  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  14]).    We  are 
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consequently  unable  to  describe  the  article  from 
any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  infer  from  the  term 
shebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  of  wood;  but 
we  are  not  warranted  in  quoting  Ez.  xix.  11,  in 
support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winer,  for  the  term 
rendered  "  rods  "  may  better  be  rendered  "  shoots," 
or  "sprouts"  as  =  offspring.  The  sceptre  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  is  described  as  "golden,"  i.  e. 
pix)bably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  7,  §  13);  the  inclination  of  it  towards  a  sub- 
ject by  the  monarch  was  a  sign  of  favor,  and  kiss- 
ing it  an  act  of  homage  (Esth.  iv.  11,  v.  2).  A 
carved  ivory  staff  discovered  at  Nimrud  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  sceptre  (Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  276.  The  term  slitbet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"rod  "in  two  passages  where  sceptre  should  be 
substituted,  namely,  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  where  "  sceptre  of 
iron"  is  an  expression  for  strong  authority,  and  in 
Ps.  cxxv.  3.  W.  L.  B. 

SCE'VA  {'S.Keva.s'  Sceva).  A  Jew  residing 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit 
to  that  town  (Acts  xix.  14-16).  He  is  described 
as  a  "  high-priest  "  {apx^fp^vs),  ^^ther  as  having 
exercised  the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sons 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in- 
flicted by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  term  afi^oTtpaoVt  the  true  reading  in  ver.  16 
instead  of  avrwv)'  W.  L.  B. 

*  SCHOOL.     Acts  xix.  9.     [Tykankus.] 

*  SCHOOLS    OF   THE    PROPHETS. 

[Samuel,  3  {b) ;  Prophet,  II.] 

SCIENCE  {'3'V^:  yvaxrts'-  scientia).  In 
the  A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and 
1  Tim.  vi.  20,.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words  and  their  cognates  is 
"knowledge,"  while  the  Vulg.  has  as  uniformly 
scientia.  Its  use  in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  number  of  synonymous  words  in 
the  verse,  forcing  the  translators  to  look  out  for 
diversified  equivalents  in  English.  Why  it  should 
have  been  chosen  for  1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  ob- 
vious. Its  effect  is  injurious,  as  leading  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  something 
else  than  the  "  knowledge "  of  which  both  the 
Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  apostolic  age 
continually  boasted,  against  which  he  so  urgently 
warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the  counterfeit  of 
the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col.  iii.  10).  A 
natural  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  has 
followed  from  this  translation.  Men  have  seen  in 
it  a  warning,  not  against  a  spurious  theosophy  — 
of  which  Swedenborgianism  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
modern  analogue  —  but  against  that  which  did 
not  come  within  St.  Paul's  horizon,  and  which,  if 
it  had,  we  may  believe  he  would  have  welcomed  — 
the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  the  recognition  of 
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his  Will  working  by  laws  in  nature.  It  has  been 
hurled  successively  at  the  heads  of  astronomers  and 
geologists,  whenever  men  have  been  alarmed  at 
what  they  have  deemed  the  antagonism  of  physical 
"  science  "  to  religion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  at  all  the  animus  of 
the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  —  whether  they  were 
beginning  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  union  of  skep- 
ticism and  science,  of  which  the  common  proverb, 
vbi  tres  medici  duo  athei,  was  a  witness.  As  it 
is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few 
facts  in  the  Biblical  history  of  the  EngHsh  word. 

(1.)  In  WicklifFe's  translation,  it  appears  less 
frequently  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  ver- 
sion based  upon  the  Vulgate.  For  the  "  knowledge 
of  salvation  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Luke  i.  77,  we  have 
the  "  science  of  health."  In  Christ  are  hid  "  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  science  "  (Col.  ii.  3). 
In  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  however,  WickUffe  has  "kun- 
nynge." 

(2.)  Tindal,  rejecting  "science"  as  a  rendering 
elsewhere,  introduces  it  here;  and  is  followed  by 
Cranmer's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles,  and  by  the 
A.  V.« 

(3.)  The  Rhemish  translators,  in  this  instance 
adhering  less  closely  to  the  Vulg.  than  the  Protest- 
ant versions,  give  "  knowledge." 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  the  M'ide  question  what  were  the  avriBfans 
TTis  yl/evSci}vviJ.ov  yvuxxtus  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks.  A  dissertation  on  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
Apostolic  age  would  require  a  volume.  What  is 
necessary  for  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  under 
Timothy,  Epistles  to.  E.  H.  P. 

SCORPION  (:27l?^,  'akrdbx  aKopirlos : 
Scorpio).  The  well-known  animal  of  that  name, 
belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida  and  order  Pvl- 
monaria,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
and  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  The  wilderness  of 
Sinai  is  especially  alluded  to  as  being  inhabited  by 
scorpions  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Deut.  viii.  15), 
and  to  this  day  these  animals  are  common  in  the 
same  district,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine. 
Ehrenberg  {Symb.  Phys.)  enumerates  five  species 
as  occurring  near  Mt.  Sinai,  some  of  which  are 
found  also  in  the  Lebanon.  Ezekiel  (ii.  6)  is  told 
to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebellious  Israelites,  here 
compared  to  scorpions.  The  Apostles  were  endued 
with  power  to  resist  the  stings  of  serpents  and 
scorpions  (Luke  x.  19).  In  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  ix.  3,  10)  the  locusts  that  came  out  of  the 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  are  said  to  have  had 
"  tails  like  unto  scorpions,"  while  the  pain  result- 
ing from  this  creature's  sting  is  alluded  to  in  verse 
5.  A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke  xi.  12)  was  prob- 
ably a  proverbial  expression.  According  to  Eras- 
mus the  Greeks  had  a  similar  proverb  {avr\  trep- 
Krjs  (TKopiriou).  Scorpions  are  generally  found  in 
dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and  in  ruins, 
chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude with  the  tail  elevated.     The  sting,  which  is 
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a  The  following  quotation  from  Tindal  is  decisive  as 
to  the  gense  in  which  he  used  the  word.  It  shows 
that  he  contemplated  no  form  of  science  (in  the  mod' 
em  sense  of  the  term),  mathematical  or  physical,  but 
the  very  opposite  of  this,  —  the  attempt  to  bring  all 
spiritual  or  divine  truths  under  the  formulae  of  the 
logical  understanding.  He  speaks  of  the  disputes  of 
Komish  theologians  as  the  "  contradictions  of  which 
Paul  warned  Timothy,  calling  them  the  oppositions  of 


a  false-named  science,  for  that  t\ie\v  sr.holastical  divinity 
must  make  objections  against  any  truth,  be  it  never 
so  plain,  with  pro  and  contra''''  (Siipprr  of  the  Lord, 
iii  284,  Parker  Soc.  Edition).  Tindal's  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  word  accounts,  it  may  be  remarked,  for 
the  choice  of  a  different  word  by  the  Rhemish  transla- 
tors. Those  of  the  A.  V.  may  have  used  it  with  a 
different  meaning. 
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situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its 
base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which 
is  discharged  into  the  wound  by  two  minute  or- 
ifices at  its  extremity.  In  hot  clunates  the  sting 
often  occasions  much  suffering,  and  sometimes 
alarming  symptoms.  The  following  are  the  spe- 
cies of  scorpions  mentioned  by  Ehrenberg :  Scvrpio 
maciocentrus,  S. palnudtis,  S.  bicolar,  S.  leptoche- 
lis,  S.  funestus,  all  found  at  Mt.  Sinai ;  S.  niffro- 
dnctus]  S.  melanophysa,  S.  palinatus,  Mt.  I^banon.« 
Besides  these  Palestuie  and  Sinai  kinds,  five  others 
are  recorded  as  occur;  ing  in  Egypt. 


Scorpion. 

The  "  scorpions  "  of  1  K.  xii.  11,  14,  2  Chr.  x. 
11,  14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging  — 
unless,  indeed,  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure. 
Celsius  (flierob.  ii.  45)  thinks  the  "  scorpion  " 
scourge  was  the  spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call 

Hedeh  (,  k'tX^).  the  Solatium  melongena,  var. 
esculentuin,  egg-plant,  because,  according  to  Abdul 
Fadli,  this  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  spines 
to  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called  the 
"  scorpion  thorn ;  "  but  in  all  probability  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip 
armed  with  iron  points  "  Virga  —  si  nodosa  vel  acu- 
leata,  scorpio  rectissimo  nomine  vocatur,  qui  arcuato 
vulnere  in  corpus  infigitur."  (fsidorus,'  Ong.  Lat. 
5,  27;  and  see  Jahn,  Bib.  Ant.  p.  287.)  In  the 
Greek  of  1  Mace.  vi.  51,  some  kind  of  war  missile 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  (r/copTr^Sjoc;  but  we 
want  information  both  as  to  its  form  and  the  rea- 
son of  its  name.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  art. 
«  Tormentum.")  W.  H. 

SCOURGING.*  Tlie  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  prescribed  by  the  I-aw  in  the  case  of  a  be- 
trothed bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (f^v. 
xix.  20).  Women  were  subject  to  scourging  in 
Egypt,  as  they  still  are  by  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
for  incontinence  (Sale,  Koran,  chap.  xxiv.  and 
chap.  iv.  note  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  147 ;  Wilkin- 
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son,  Anc.  Egyp.  abridgm.  ii.  211).  The  instru- 
ment of  punishment  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also 
in  modern  times  generally  in  the  East,  was  usually 
the  stick,  applietl  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  —  basti- 
nado (Wilkinson,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  vi.  114;  Lane, 
Afod.  Egyp.  i.  146).  A  more  severe  scourge  is 
possibly  implied  in  the  term  "  scorpions,"  whips 
armed  with  pointed  balls  of  lead,  the  «•  horribile 
flagellum  "  of  Horace,  though  it  is  more  probably 
merely  a  vivid  figure.  Under  the  Roman  method 
the  culprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or 
thongs  on  a  frame  \divaricatio),  and  beaten  with 
rods.  After  the  Porcian  law  (b.  c.  300),  Roman 
citizens  were  exempted  from  scourging,  but  slaves 
and  foreigners  were  liable  to  be  beaten,  even  to 
death  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1002;  laid.  Oiig.  v.  27, 
ap.  Scheller,  Lex.  Lat.  Scorpio;  Hor.  1  Sat.  ii. 
41,  iii.  119;  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Acts  xvi.  22,  and  Gro- 
tius,  ad  I.,  xxii.  24,  25;  IK.  xii.  11;  Cic.  Ver. 
iii.  28,  29;  pi^  Rah.  4;  Liv.  x.  9;  Sail.  Cat.  51). 
[Punishments,  III.  c.  (4.)]  H.  W.  P. 

SCREECH-OWL.      [Owl.] 

SCRIBES  (D'^nDlD:  ypafifiards:  sa-ibas). 
The  prominent  position  occupie<l  by  the  Scribes  in 
the  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  life  and  teaching  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  influence  that  the  later  form  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  was  when  the  "  new 
doctrine "  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Levites 
they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  know  what  they  were 
in  order  to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of 
contrast  presented  by  our  lord's  acts  and  words. 
On  the  other,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were 
also,  inevitably,  points  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  his  teaching  was,  in  its  deepest  principles,  to 
theirs,  He  was  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  n)en,  as  one  of 
their  order,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Rabbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  &c. ;  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  I/eb.  ii.  Christus  Rabbinmnim  Summus). 

I.  Name.  —  (1.)  Three  meanings  are  connected 

with  the  verb  saphnr  ("^SD)  the  root  of  Sopherim 
—  (1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  referred  to 
each  of  these.  The  Sopherim  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they 
classified  and  arranged  its  precepts,  or  because  they 
counted  with  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause 
and  letter  it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the 
Scribes,  glorying  in  their  own  achievements,^^  were 
in  favor  of  the  last  of  these  etymologies  {Seknlim, 
5;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits 
in  best  with  the  military  functions  connected  with 
the  word  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  {ififra). 
The  authority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the 
first  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The  Greek  equivalent  an- 
swers to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.      The  ypafxnanvs  of  a  Greek 


o  Modern  naturalists  restrict  the  genus  Scorpio  to 
those  kinds  which  have  six  eyes,  Boathus  to  those 
which  have  eight,  and  Androctonus  to  those  which 
have  twelve. 

6  1.  To  scourge,  t^^ti7  ;  the  scourge,  iD^tt?  :  /xa<r- 
Ttf :  flagellum  ;  also  in  A.  V.  "  whip." 

2.   tStiC?  :  ^Xos  •■    offendiculum;    only   in   Josh. 


xxiii.  13.  Either  a  subst.  or  the  inf.  in  Piel  (Qes.  p. 
1379). 

c  They  had  ascertained  that  the  central  letter  of  the 

whole  Law  was  the  vau  of  ]"in2  in  Lev.  xi.  42,  and 
wrote  it  accordingly  in  a  larger  character.  {Kiddush. 
in  Lightfoot,  On  Luke  x.)  They  counted  up  in  like 
manner  the  precepts  of  the  Law  that  answered  to  the 
number  of  Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's  descend- 
ants. 
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state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and 
registrar  of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii. 
10;  80  in  Acts  xix.  35).  The  Scribes  of  Jerusalem 
were,  in  like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpret- 
ers of  the  ypdfifjiaTa  upon  which  the  polity  of  the 
nation  rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same 
class  are  found  in  the  N.  T.  No/xiKoi  appears  in 
Matt.  xxii.  35,  Luke  vii.  30,  x.  25,  xiv.  3 ;  vojxohi- 
BdffKa\oi  in  Luke  v.  17 ;  Acts  v.  34.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  but  not  very  successfully,  to  re- 
duce the  several  terms  to  a  classification."  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  ypafi/jLaTevs  appears  the 
most  generic  term ;  that  in  Luke  xi.  45  it  is  con- 
trasted with  voixik6s\  that  vojuoSiSoiaKaXos,  as  in 
Acts  V.  34,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  2)  paraphrases  the  technical 
word  by  i^TjyriTal  vSfiuy. 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher  {ir6\is 
ypafifiArwv^  LXX.,  Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12) 
may  possibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of 
the  title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14) 
the  word  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of 
some  kind.  The  "pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A. 
V.  (LXX.  iv  pdfihif  Sir)yf)(r€<i}s  ypafifiarews)  is 
probably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander 
numbering  or  marshalling  his  troops.^  The  title 
appears  with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history 
of  the  monarchy.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as 
successively  filling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  David 
and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  IK.  iv.  3, 
in  this  instance  two  simultaneously).  Their  func- 
tions are  not  specified,  but  the  high  place  assigned 
to  them,  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest  and  the 
captain  of  the  host,  implies  power  and  honor.  We 
may  think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  Scribe  under  Jo- 
ash,  2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  word 
again  connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and 
probably  Is.  xxxiii.  18).  Other  associations,  how- 
ever, began  to  gather  round  it  abopt  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what 
had  been  handed  down  orally  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  To 
this  period,  accordingly,  belongs  the  new  signifi- 
cance of  the  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an 
oflBcer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students  and 
interpreters  of  the  Law  boasting  of  their  wisdom 
(Jer.  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  gave  a 
fresh  glory  to  the  name.  The  exiles  would  be 
anxious  above  all  things  to  preserve  the  sacred 
books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past.  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to 
transcribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately, 
when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  pass- 
ing into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  hard  and 

«  Lightfoot's  arrangement,  though  conjectural,  is 
worth  giving  (Harm.  §  77).  The  ''  Scribes,"  as  such, 
were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  Mikra. 
Next  above  them  were  the  "  Lawyers,-'  students  of  the 
Miskna.  acting  a«  assessors,  though  not  voting  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  "  Doctors  of  the  Law  "  were  ex- 
pounders of  the  Gemara,  and  actual  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7  ;  Leus- 
den,  Phil.  Hebr.  c.  23  ;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Encyktop. 
«  Schriftgelehrte.") 

b  Ewald,  however  (Poet.  Buck.  i.  126  [182,2eAufl.]), 

takes  "nSD  as  equivalent  to  tSpti?,  "  a  judge." 
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obscure  —  this  was  what  the  necessities  of  the  time 
demanded.  The  man  who  met  them  became  em- 
phatically Ezra  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
falling  into  the  background,  as  the  priestly  order 
itself  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class.  The  words 
of  Ez.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 

office.  The  Scribe  is  "  to  seek  (tr^l)  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  stat- 
utes and  judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his 
priesthood,  was  the  true  glory  of  Ezra.  In  the 
eyes  even  of  the  Persian  king  he  was  "  a  Scribe  of 
the  Law  of  the  God  of  Heaven"  (vii.  12).  He 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chiefly  Levites. 
Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law,  per- 
haps also  translated  it  from  the  already  obsolescent 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people "  (Neh. 
viii.  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but 
scanty  records.  The  Scribes'  ofiice  apparently  be- 
came  more  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  found 
in  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
fluence. Already  they  are  recognized  as  "  masters 
of  assemblies,"  acting  under  "one  shepherd,"  hav- 
ing, that  is,  something  of  a  corporate  life  (Eccl.  xii. 
11;  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
faces  steadily  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
them  the  "many  books"  of  which  "there  is  no 
end"  (Eccl.  xii.  12).  They  appear  as  a  distinct 
class,  "  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  exceifta  and  epitomes 
of  larger  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  midrash  ("the  story 
—  margin,  '  the  commentary  '  —  of  the  Prophet 
Iddo"),  afterwards  so  memorable,  in  2  Chr.  xiii. 
22,  shows  that  the  work  of  commenting  and  ex- 
pounding had  begun  already. 

II.  Development  of  Doctrine.  —  (1.)  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13), 
we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophets 
(Pirhe  Aboth,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themselves  by 
whose  agency  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
written  in  their  present  characters/^  compiled  in 
their  present  form,  limited  to  their  present  num- 
ber, remain  unknown  to  us.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
so  important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  has  been 
well  argued  (Jost,  Judeni/mm,  i.  42)  that  it  was  so 
of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early  Scribes 
was  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 
the  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teach- 
ing should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  should  be 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.^     In  the 


c  If  this  were  so  (and  most  commentators  adopt  this 
view),  we  should  have  in  this  history  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Targum.  It  has,  however,  been  ques- 
tioned. (Comp.  Leyrer,  I.  c.) 

d  Jost  (Judenth.  i.  52)  draws  attention  to  the  singu- 
lar, almost  unique  combinations  of  this  period.  The 
Jewish  teachers  kept  to  the  old  Hebrew,  but  used 
Aramaic  characters.  The  Samaritans  spoke  Aramaic, 
but  retained  the  older  Hebrew  writing. 

c  The  principle  of  an  unwritten  teaching  was  main- 
tained among  the  Rabbis  of  Palestine  up  to  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  Temple  (Jost,  i.  97,  367). 
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words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Mikra  {i.  e.  recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii. 
8),  the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down 
rules  for  transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous 
precision  (comp.  the  tract  Sopheinm  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(b.  c.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the 
principle  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sys- 
tem. "Our  fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said, 
» three  things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train 
many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  " 
(Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1;  Jost,  i.  95).  They  wished  to 
make  the  I^w  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the 
whole  nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which 
it  does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life 
presents  cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with  these 
on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity.  The 
Jewish  teiicher  could  recognize  no  principles  beyond 
the  precepts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all  stood 
on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine.  All 
possible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their  range, 
decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive 
of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at 
which  we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of 
the  order  would  have  started  back  with  horror. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  siccumulated  into 
a  complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.     The  "  Words  of 

the  Scribes  "  (D*^"]?"^^  "'r'??}  now  used  as  a  tech- 
nical phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honored  above 
the  Law  (Lightfoot,  Harm.  i.  §  77;  Jost,  Judenth. 
\.  93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
them  than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine, 
while  the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The 
first  step  was  taken  towards  annulling  the  com- 
mandments of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  tra- 
ditions. The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and 
prurient,"  evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering 
with  conscience  (Matt.  xv.  1-6,  xxiii.  16-23).  The 
right  relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was 
not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the 
letter  which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in 
them"  (John  v.  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these 
tendencies  belongs  to  a  history  of  the  Talmud.* 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
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making  to  that  result.  Their  first  work  was  to 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis.  These 
were  the  Ilnlachoth  (that  which  goes,  the  cnii'ent 
precepts  of  the  schools)  —  precepts  binding  on  the 
conscience.  As  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be 
compiled  and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  second 
Coi-jms  Juins,  the  Mishna  (Sevrfpdlxreis),  grew  out 
of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  fresh 
questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimately  the 
spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider  range. 
The  anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
obiter  dicta  of  Rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Ge- 
mara  (completeness)  fiUed  up  the  measure  of  the 
Institutes  of  Rabbinic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the 
Gemara  together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (in- 
struction), the  "  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition  " 
of  every  learned  Jew  (Jost,  Jvdenth.  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development 
in  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not 
studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  oflBce  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
secure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  39;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  8). 
But  here  also  the  book  suggested  thoughts  which 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.^ 
The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  the  Midrashim  (searchings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opin- 
ion). There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit  to 
such  a  process.  It  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrash 
("the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  lighting 
on  something  i^w.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  Kobbala  (reception, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  num- 
ber, became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the 
strangest  possible  distortion  of  its  original  mean- 
ing, the  Greek  word  which  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences  was 
chosen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretations.  The 
Gematria  (=  'yeaj^erpjo)  showed  to  what  depths 
the  wrong  path  could  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the 
interpreter,  obstinately  shutting  out  the  light  of 
day,  moved  in  its  self-chosen  darkness  amid  a  world 
of  fantastic  Eidola  (comp.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i. 
7;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  de  Mess.  i.  4;  Zunz, 
Gottesdienstl.  Vwtrage,  pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  Jtidenth. 
iii.  65-81;  [Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah:  its  Doc- 
irineSy  Development,  and  Literature,  Lond.  1865; 
also  his  arts.  Kabbalah  and  Midrash  in  Kitto'a 
Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit,  3d  ed.]). 


a  It  would  be  profitless  to  accumulate  proofs  of 
this.  Those  who  care  for  them  may  find  them  in 
Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Jurlaica ;  M'Caul,  Old  Paths.  Re- 
volting as  it  is,  we  must  remember  that  it  rose  out  of 
the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  indifferent  action, 
that  there  must  be  a  right  or  a  wrong  even  for  the 
commonest  necessities,  the  merest  animal  functions  of 
man's  life,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  for- 
mulate that  principle  into  rules.  [Compare  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  on  "  Moral  Theology."  —  A.] 

b  *  For  a  partial  view  of  the  literature  relating  to 


the  Talmud  the  reader  may  see  the  references  under 
Pharisees  (vol.  iii.  p.  2472,  note  b),  to  which  may  be 
added  the  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  The 
Jewish  Reformation  and  the  Talmud  in  Blackwood's 
Mag.  for  Nov.  1869,  reprinted  in  Littell's  Living  Age 
for  Jan.  22,  1870,  No.  1.338.  A. 

c  Comp.  e.  g.  the  exposition  which  found  in  Laban 
and  Balaam  "  going  to  their  own  place  "  (Gen.  xxxi. 
55  ;  Num.  xxiv.  25)  an  intimation  of  their  being  sen- 
tenced to  Gehenna  (Gill,  Comm.  on  Acts,  i.  25). 
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III.  History.  — {\.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
Scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecorded. 
Simon  the  Just  (cir.  n.  c.  300-290)  appears  as 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memorable  names 
of  the  times  that  followed  —  Antigonus  of  Socho, 
Zadok,  lioethos  —  connect  themselves  with  the  rise 
of  the  first  opposition  to  the  traditional  system 
which  was  growing  up.  [Sadducees.]  The  tenet 
of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded  the 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe,« 
and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  The  words  '■'•  Scribes  "  and  "  Pharisees  " 
were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible  alliance 
(Matt,  xxiii.  passim ;  Luke  v.  30).  [Phakisees.] 
Within  that  party  there  were  shades  and  sub- 
divisions, and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connection  with 
his  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  what  is 

known  of  the  five  pairs  (rT^i^D)  of  teachers  who 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  the  Kabbinic  tradition  that  one  was 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  of 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judenth.  i.  160). 

(2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order  are 
Joses  ben-Joezer,  a  priest,  and  Joses  ben-Jochanan 
(cir.  B.  c.  140-130).  The  precepts  ascribed  to 
them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elaboration 
of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defilement. 
Their  desire  to  separate  themselves  and  their  dis- 
ciples from  all  occasions  of  defilement  may  have 
furnished  the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Phari- 
see. The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings 
had  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the 
people  for  any  future  conflict  by  founding  a  fra- 
ternity (the  Chaberim,  or  associates)  bound  to  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  Law.  Every  member 
of  the  order  on  his  admission  pledged  himself  to 
this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  They 
looked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  they  looked  on  as  "  the  people  of  the 
earth."  The  spirit  of  Scribedom  was  growing. 
The  precept  associated  with  the  name  of  Joses  ben- 
Joezer,  "  l^t  thy  house  be  the  assembly-place  for 
the  wise;  dust  thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet; 
drink  eagerly  of  their  words,"  pointed  to  a  further 
growth  (Pirke  Abot/i,  i.  1;  Jost,  i.  233).  It  was 
hardly  checked  by  the  taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that 
"these  Pharisees  would  purify  the  sun  itself" 
(Jost,  i.  217). 

(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar- 
bela  were  contemiwrary  with  John  Hyrcanus  (cir. 
B.  C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  his  favor  till  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  "  Take  to  thyself  a 
teficher  (Rab),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  (Chaber), 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side "  {Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1),  while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its 
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candor,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fair-minded  man 
might  come  to  recognize  no  bonds  of  fellowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  The  secession  of  Hyrcanus  involved  the 
Pharisees,  and  therefore  the  Scribes  as  a  class,  in 
difficulties,  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed. 
The  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or 
became  predominantly  Sadducean.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  Jannai,  the  influence  of  Simon 
ben-Shetach  over  the  queen-mother  Salome  rees- 
tablished for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the  Scribes. 
The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assembled,  with  none 
to  oppose  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The  day 
of  meeting  was  observed  afterwards  as  a  festival 
only  less  solemn  than  those  of  Purira  and  the 
Dedication.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  his 
campaign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables. 
Eight  hundred  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortress, 
were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Joshua 
ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  order, 
was  driven  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his 
successor,  had  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  spinning 
flax.  The  Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Having  no  body  of  oral 
traditions  to  fall  back  on,  they  began  to  compile  a 
code.  They  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of 
wishing  to  set  up  new  laws  on  a  level  with  those 
of  Moses,  and  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On 
the  death  of  Jannai  the  influence  of  his  widow 
Alexandra  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes, 
and  Simon  ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai 
entered  on  their  work  as  joint  teachers.  Under 
them  the  juristic  side  of  the  Scribe's  functions 
became  prominent.  Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on 
the  laws  of  evidence  {Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  In  two 
memorable  instances  they  showed  what  sacrifices 
they  were  prepared  to  make  in  support  of  those 
laws.  Judah  had,  on  one  occasion,  condemned 
false  witnesses  to  death.  His  zeal  against  the  guilt 
led  him  to  neglect  the  rule  which  only  permitted 
that  penalty  when  it  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  original  accusation.  His  colleague 
did  not  shrink  from  rebuking  him,  "  Thou  hast 
shed  innocent  blood."  From  that  day  Judah  re- 
solved  never  to  give  judgment  without  consulting 
Simon,  and  every  day  threw  himself  on  the  grave 
of  the  man  he  had  condemned,  imploring  pardon. 
Simon,  in  his  turn,  showed  a  like  sense  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Law.  His  own  son  was 
brought  before  him  as  an  oflTender,  and  he  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  On  the  way  to  execution 
the  witnesses  confessed  that  they  had  spoken 
falsely ;  but  the  son,  more  anxious  that  they  should 
suffer  than  that  he  himself  should  escape,  turned 
round  and  entreated  his  father  not  to  stop  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  The  character  of  such 
a  man  could  not  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  his 
followers.  To  its  influence  may  probably  be  traced 
the  indomitable  courage  in  defense  of  the  Temple, 
which  won  the  admiration  even  of  the  Roman 
generals  (Jost,  i.  234-247). 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and  Ab- 
talion  (the  names  also  appear  under  the  form  of 
Sameas,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  4,  and  Pollio,  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  1),  were  conspicuous  for  an- 
other reason.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teach- 


a  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  history 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  A  Sadducee  came  to  him  with 
proofs  of  the  disaflfection  of  the  Pharisees-     The  king 


was  the  answer.  "  But  what  then  will  become  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Law?"  "The  Law  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  every  man.     They,  an(i  they  only,  would 


asked,  "  What  then  am  I  to  do  ?  "     "  Crush  them,"  1  keep  it  in  a  corner  "  (Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
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crs  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.  Proselytes  themselves,  or 
the  sons  of  proselytes,  their  preeminence  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  jealousy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  As 
the  people  flocked  round  their  favorite  Rabbis  when 
it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  he 
looked  round  and,  turning  his  benediction  into  a 
sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  "  May  the 
sons  of  the  alien  walk  in  peace  I  "  The  answer  of 
the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  sconi  with 
which  the  one  order  was  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  other :  "  Yes,  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  indeed 
walk  ill  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of  peace.  Not 
so  the  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  not  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father."  Here  also  we  have  some  sig- 
nificant sayings.  The  growing  love  of  titles  of 
honor  was  checked  by  Shemaiah  by  the  counsel 
that  "  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate  the 
Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opinions  (the 
fruits,  probably,  of  the  freer  exposition  of  the  Iln- 
gndti)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept  which 
enwraps  a  parable :  "  Take  good  heed  to  tliy  words, 
lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a  place  where 
the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  thy  scholars  who  come 
after  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die"  (Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1 ).  The  lot  of  these  two  also  was  cast 
upon  evil  days.  They  had  courage  to  attempt  to 
check  the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his  bold  defi- 
ance of  the  Sanhedrim  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  3). 
When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible  they  had 
the  wisdom  to  sulimit,  and  were  suffered  to  con- 
tinue their  work  m  peace.  Its  glory  was,  however, 
in  great  measure,  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school 
were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that 
crowds  might  Hsten  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  « 
had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The  regulation  was 
probably  intended  to  discourage  the  attendance  of 
the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the  Scribes'  classes ; 
and  apparently  it  had  that  effect  (Jost,  i.  248-253). 
On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and  Abtiilion  there  were 
no  qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two 
sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  oc- 
cupied it,  but  they  were  themselves  conscious  of 
their  incompetence.  A  question  was  brought  be- 
fore them  which  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  other 
Scribes  could  answer.  At  last  they  asked,  in  their 
perplexity,  "  Was  there  none  present  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  the  two  who  had  been  so  honored?  " 
The  question  was  answered  by  Hillel  the  Babylo- 
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a  The  amount  is  uncertain.  The  story  of  Hillel 
(infra)  represents  it  as  half  a  stater,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  stater  here  is  equal  to  twice  the  di/hachma 
or  to  half  (comp.  Geiger,  De  Hillele  et  S/iamwai,  in 
Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.).  It  was,  at  any  rate,  half  the 
day's  wages  of  a  skilled  laborer. 

b  *  AVe  have  not  the  means  of  fixing  with  any  pre- 
cision the  date  of  Hillers  birth.  The  question  is  fully 
discussed  by  Ewald  in  his  Gesrh.  d.  Volkes  Israel, 
3e  Ausg.  (1867),  V.  12-26.  Assuming  that  Hillel  is  the 
same  person  with  the  PoUio  of  Josephus  (so  Josippon, 
V.  4,  etc.  cited  by  Ewald)  he  is  disposed  to  consider 
him  as  flourishing  from  about  60  B.  c.  to  10  A.  D. 
Derenbourg  {Essai  sur  fhist.  et  la  gcos:.  *le  la  Palestine, 
i.  149  f,  463  f.)  thinks  that  the  Sanieas  and  PoUio  of 
Josephus  represent,  through  a  confusion  on  the  part 
of  this  writer,  sometimes  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  and 
sometimes  Shammai  and  Hillel.  Ginsburg,  art.  Hillel 
in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bihl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  says,  without 
giving  any  authority,  that  he  was  born  about  75,  B.  c. 
On  Hillel,  whose  merits,  really  great,  have  been 
strangely  exaggerated  by  some  recent  Jewish  writers, 
e.  g.  Dr.  Geiger  (not  the  Geiger  so  often  referred  to  in 


nian,  known  also,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son 
of  David.  He  solved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to 
principles,  and,  when  they  demanded  authority 
as  well  as  argument,  ended  by  saying,  "  So  have 
I  heard  from  my  masters  Sliemaiah  and  Abta- 
lion." This  was  decisive.  The  sons  of  liethera 
withdrew.  Hillel  was  invited  by  acclamation  to  en- 
ter on  his  high  office.  His  alleged  descent  from  the 
house  of  David  may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 
(6.)  The  name  of  Hillel  (born  circ.  b.  c.  112^) 
has  hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  stu- 
dents of  the  Gospel  history.'^  The  nolilest  and 
most  genial  representative  of  his  order,  we  may  see 
in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  the 
Scribes  was  capable  of  producing.*/  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  mark  at  once  how  far  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how 
far  he  inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting- 
point  of  his  career  is  told  in  a  tale  which,  though 
deformed  by  Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh 
and  genial  enough.  The  young  student  had  come 
from  Golah  in  Babylonia  to  study  under  Shemaiah 
and  Abtahon.  He  was  poor  and  had  no  money. 
The  new  rule  requiring  payment  was  in  force.  For 
the  most  part  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept 
himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rest  as 
the  fee  to  the  college-porter.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  failed  to  fintl  employment.  The  door- 
keeper refused  him  entrance;  but  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed 
himself  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what  he 
could  of  the  words  of  the  Scribes  within.  It  was 
winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  but  he  re- 
mained there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him  six 
cubits  high  ( !  )  and  the  window  was  darkened  and 
blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  when  they  found 
out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  payment. 
"  For  such  a  man,"  said  Shemaiah,  "  one  might 
even  break  the  Sabbath  "  (Geiger,  ut  supra  ;  Jost, 
i.  254).  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity  Hillel 
had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probably  the  same 
as  the  Kssene  Alanaen  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10, 
§5).  He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the  growing 
power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  large  number  (eighty 
in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his  followers,  entered 
the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at  once  their  call- 
ing as  Scribes  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  They 
appeared  pubhcly  in  the  gorgeous  apparel,  glitter- 
ing with  gold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  both « 


this  article),  one  may  see,  in  addition  to  the  works  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  article,  or  just  men- 
tioned, Ewald's  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissenschaft,  x.  56-83 
(substantially  reproduced  in  his  Gesnhichte,  as  above), 
and  the  interesting  little  pamphlet  of  Delitzsch,  Jesus 
und  Hillel,  mit  Riicksickt  auf  Kenan  und  Geiger  ver- 
glichen,  2e  Aufl.,  Erlangen,  1867.  A. 

c  The  exhaustive  treatise  by  Geiger  in  Ugolini,  Thes. 
xxi.  must  be  mentioned  as  an  exception. 

d  The  reverence  of  later  Jews  for  Hillel  is  shown  in 
some  curious  forms.  To  him  it  was  given  to  under- 
stand the  speech  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men.  He 
who  hearkened  not  to  the  words  of  Hillel  was  worthy 
of  death.  (Geiger,  %U  supra.)  Of  him  too  it  was  said 
that  the  Divine  Shechlnah  rested  on  him :  if  the 
heavens  were  parchment  and  all  the  trees  of  the  earth 
pens,  and  all  the  sea  ink,  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
write  down  his  wisdom  (comp.  John  xxi.  25).  (See 
Heubner,  De  Academiis  HtbrcBorum,  in  Ugolini,  Thes. 
xxi.) 

e  We  may  perhaps  find  in  this  fact  an  explanation 
which  gives  a  special  force  to  words  that  have  hitherto 
been  interpreted  somewhat  vaguely.     When  oiu:  Lord 
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(Jost,  i.  259).  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon 
filled  by  Shamniai.  The  two  were  held  in  nearly 
equal  honor.  One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the 
Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
They  did  not  teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other. 
Within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  or- 
der of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to 
be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies, 
one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  ortho- 
dox also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  politics,  might  be  classed  as  Lib- 
eral Conservative.  The  points  on  which  they  dif- 
fered were  almost  innumerable  (comp.  Geiger,  ut 
sup7'a).  In  most  of  them,  questions  as  to  the 
causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the  law  of 
contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no  inter- 
est. On  the  former  class  of  subjects  the  school  of 
Shammai  represented  the  extremest  development  of 
the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that  could  possi- 
bly have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or  an  unclean 
Israelite,  became  itself  unclean.  "  Defilement " 
was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  even  with  the  careful  scrupulosity 
described  in  Mark  vii.  1-4.  They  were,  in  like 
manner,  rigidly  Sabbatarian.  It  was  unlawful  to 
do  anything  before  the  Sabbath  which  would,  in  any 
sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  g.  to  put  cloth 
into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  sea.  It  was  un- 
lawful on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give  money  to  the 
poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the  sick. 
They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strictness, 
and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i.  257-269).  We 
must  not  think  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and 
austere  in  their  lives.  The  religious  world  of  Ju- 
daism presented  the  inconsistencies  which  it  has 
often  presented  since.  The  "strait«st  sect"  was 
also  the  most  secular.  Shammai  himself  was  said 
to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent.  Hillel  re- 
mained to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  in  his 
youth  (Geiger,  /.  c). 

(7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capac- 
ity for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  lovable  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one 
side  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  any- 


contrasted  the  steadfastness  and  austerity  of  the  Bap- 
tist with  tbe  lives  of  those  who  wore  soft  clothing, 
were  gorgeously  appareled,  and  lived  delicately  in 
kings'  houses  (Matt.  xi.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  24),  those  who 
heard  Him  may  at  once  have  recognized  the  picture. 
In  the  multitude  of  uncertain  guesses  as  to  the  He- 
rodians  of  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  may  be 
identified  with  the  party,  perhaps  rather  with  the 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  his  followers  (Geiger,  ut  sup. ; 
Otho,  Hist.  Doctorum  Misnicorum,  in  Ugolini,  Thes. 
xxi.).  The  fact  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  di- 
vine scorn  which  have  been  quoted  above,  meet  us 
just  after  the  first  comhination  of  Herodians  and 
Pharisees,  gives  it  a  strong  confirmation  (comp.  Mark 
iii.  6 ;   Luke  vi.  11,  vii.  19). 

a  It  is  fair  to  add  that  a  great  Rabbinic  scholar 
maintains  that  this  "  spoiling  the  dinner "  was  a 
well-known  figurative  phrase  for  conduct  which 
brought  shame  or  discredit  on  the  husband  (Jost,  i. 
264). 

b  The  history  connected  with  this  saying  is  too 
charmingly  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  pros- 
elyte came  to  Shammai  and  begged  for  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  Law  if  it  were  only  for  as  long  as  he,  the 
learner,  could  stand  on  one  foot.     The  Scribe  was  an- 
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thing  but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions. 
He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an 
equitable  construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic 
precision  which  seems  almost  to  iniply  a  Greek  cul- 
ture (Jost,  i.  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  law,  as 
e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  release,  was  no  longer 
suited  to  the  times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it 
was  kept  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  in- 
terpretation which  met  the  diflSculty  or  practically 
set  it  aside.  His  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like 
manner  an  adaptation  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any 
cause  of  disfavor,  even  for  so  slight  an  offense  as 
that  of  spoiling  his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking  « 
(Geiger,  I.  c).  The  genial  character  of  the  man 
comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us 
of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  present 
some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching: 
'*  Trust  not  thyself  to  the  day  of  thy  death." 
"  Judge  not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  place." 
"  Leave  nothing  dark  and  obscure,  saying  to  thy- 
self, I  will  explain  it  when  I  have  time;  for  how 
knowest  thou  whether  the  time  will  come?" 
(comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  "  He  who  gains  a  good 
name  gains  it  for  himself,  but  he  who  gains  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Law  gains  everlasting  life"  (comp.  John 
V.  39;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  5-8).  In  one  memorable 
rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that  had  as  yet 
been  made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Gos- 
pel :  "  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  would- 
est  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."  ^ 

(8.)  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  conduct 
of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the 
sword  to  decide  their  controversies.  Out  of  that 
school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanat^ 
ical,  vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  (Jost, 
i.  267-269).  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their  mas- 
ter (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34- 
42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
enemies,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  disposed  to  fos- 
ter the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to 
impose  upon. the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the  full" 
burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
treated    with    some    sympathy   and    indulgence. 


gry,  and  drove  him  away  harshly.  He  went  to  Hillel 
with  the  same  request.  He  received  the  inquirer'be- 
nignantly,  and  gave  him  the  precept  above  quoted, 
adding  — ''  Do  this,  and  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  "  (Geiger,  ut  supra).  [Comp.  Tobit, 
iv.  15.  o  fiio-eis  /utTjSevl  77011707)?,  and  see  Wetstein's 
note  on  Matt.  vii.  12.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
same  precept  appears  repeatedly,  in  this  negative 
form,  among  the  sayirfgs  ascribed  to  Confucius.  See 
the  Ymi-Lu,  or  "Confucian  Analects,"  as  Dr.  Legge 
calls  the  work,  bk.  v.  c.  11  ;  xii.  2  ;  xv.  23.  In  the 
Chung-Yuns,  xiii.  3,  4,  Confucius  delivers  the  same 
rule  with  a  positive  application,  but  confesses  that  he 
has  not  himself  been  able  to  practice  it  perfectly. 
Comp.  the  Lun-  Yu,  iv.  15,  where  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Confucius  is  summed  up  in  two  words,  chung  and  shu, 
translated  by'Pauthier  {Confucius  et  Mencius,  Paris, 
1858,  p.  122)  avoir  la  droiture  du  rczur  and  aimer  son 
prochain  comme  soi-mSme.  S.  W.  Williams,  Tonie 
Diet,  of  the  Chinese  Ixtng  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  Can- 
ton, 1856,  pp.  453,  454,  gives  among  the  meanings  of 
shu,  "  treating  others  as  one  wishes  to  be  treated," 
and  similar  definitions  are  given  by  De  Guignes,  Mor- 
rison, Medhurst,  and  Legge.  Confucius  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  returning  good 
for  evil  {Lun-  Yu,  xiv.  36).  —  A.] 
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[Proselyte,]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
the  schools  exhibits  the  contrast  as  goini;  deeper 
than  these  questions,  touching  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  universe.  "  Was  the  state  of  man  so 
full  of  misery  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  never  to  have  l)een  V  Or  was  this  life,  with 
all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  valued 
and  used  as  a  training  for  something  higher  than 
itself?  "  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter 
and  the  wiser  view  (Jost,  i.  2Qi). 

(9.)  Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must 
have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from 
both.  While  they  repeatetl  the  traditions  of  the 
elders.  He  "  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "  not 
as  the  Scribes''  (Matt.  vii.  29;  comp.  the  con- 
stantly recurring  "  I  say  unto  you  ").  While  they 
confined  their  teaching  to  the  class  of  scholars,  He 
*'  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes  "  (Matt.  ix.  36). 
While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  council  or 
in  their  schools,  He  journeyed  through  the  cities 
and  villages  (Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  Ac,  &c.).  While 
they  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a 
thing  far  off.  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already 
come  high  to  men  (Matt.  iv.  17).  But  in  most  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties.  He 
must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
school  of  Shannnai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hil- 
lel. In  the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  1-14,  and  John  v.  1-16, 
&c.),  and  the  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  xv.  1-11,  and 
its  parallels),  this  was  obviously  the  case.  Even 
in  the  controversy  about  divorce,  while  his  chief 
work  was  to  assert  the  truth  which  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  were  losing  sight  of.  He  recognized, 
it  must  be  rememberetl,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  xix.  8). 
When  He  summed  up  the  great  commandment  in 
which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  fulfilled.  He 
reproduced  and  ennobled  the  precept  which  had 
been  given  by  that  teacher  to  his  disciples  (Matt, 
vii.  12,  xxii.  34-40).  So  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere 
adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to 
tradition,  wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life, 
the  teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  un- 
sparingly condemning  it. 

(10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to 
remember  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  accordirig  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120, 
and  may  therefore  have  been  present  among  the 
doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  his 
grandson  and  successor,"  was  at  the  head  of  this 
school  during  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which 
so  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer, 
the  existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
Scribes  themselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recog- 
nize Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher  (John  iii.  1 ; 
Mark  x.  17),  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Mark  xii.  34),  advocates  of  a  policy  of  toleration 
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a  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  came  between 
them,  but  apparently  for  a  short  time  only.  The 
question  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Simeon 
of  Luke  ii.  25,  is  one  which  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  determine.  Most  commentators  answer  it  in 
the  negative.  There  seem,  however,  some  probabilities 
on  the  other  side.  One  trained  in  the  school  of  Hil- 
lel might  not  unnaturally  be  looking  for  the  ''conso- 
lation of  Israel."  Himself  of  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David,  he  would  readily  accept  the  iiiward  witness 


(John  vii.  51),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  timid  and 
time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even  their  half-belief 
(John  xii.  42),  afraid  to  take  their  stand  against 
the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
together  the  Sadducean  section  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  ultra-Pharisaic  followers  of  Shammai. 
When  the  last  great  crisis  came,  they  apparently 
contented  themselves  with  a  policy  of  absence 
(Luke  xxiii.  50,  51),  possibly  were  not  even  sum- 
moned, and  thus  the  Council  which  condemned  our 
Lord  was  a  packed  meeting  of  the  confederate  par- 
ties, not  a  formally  constituted  Sanhedrim.  All  its 
proceedings,  the  hasty  investigation,  the  immediate 
sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregularity  (Jost,  i. 
407-409).  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  violence  was 
once  over,  and  popular  feeling  had  turned,  we  find 
Gamaliel  summoning  courage  to  maintain  openly 
the  policy  of  a  tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v.  34). 

IV.  Education  and  Life.  —  (1.)  The  special 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirke 
Aboth  (v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at 
five  and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  every 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  (Bar-AIitsvah), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  great 
mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their 
synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Te- 
phillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries. 
For  the  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or 
who  devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe, 
something  more  was  required.  He  made  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
school  of  some  famous  Rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  vil- 
lage to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.      If  he 

passed  it  he  became  a  ''chosen  one"  (T^n2, 
comp.  .John  xv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work  as  a 
disciple  (Carpzov,  App.  Ciit.  i.  7).  The  master 
and  his  scholars  met,  the  former  sitting  on  a  high 

chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D^'T^D  vH)  on  a  lower 

bench,  the  younger  (D'^DtOp)  on  the  ground,  both 
literally  "  at  bis  feet."  The  class-room  might  be 
the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Rabbi,  or  head  master,  there  were 
assistant  teachers,  and  one  interpreter  or  crier, 
whose  function  it  was  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Rabbi  had  spoken  in  a  whis- 
per (comp.  Matt.  x.  27).  The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  the  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil 
(Luke  ii.).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  "  What 
was  the  great  commandment  of  all  ?  What  must 
a  man  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  "  or  casuistic, 
"  What  might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the 
Sabbath?"  or  ceremonial,  "What  did  or  did  not 
render  him  unclean?"^  In  due  time  the  pupil 
passed  on  to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and 


which  pointed  to  a  child  of  that  house  as  "  the  Lord's 
Christ."  There  is  something  significant,  too,  in  the 
silence  of  Rabbinic  literature.  In  the  Pirke  Abotk  he 
is  not  even  named.  Comp.  Otho,  Hist.  Doct.  Misn.  in 
Ugolini  xxi. 

b  We  are  left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions 
and  answers  of  the  school-room  of  Luke  ii.  46,  but 
those  proposed  to  our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by 
the  Scribes,  as  tests  of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  types  of  what  was  commonly  di.scu8sed.    The 
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of  evidence.  So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of 
the  Halachah,  the  simple  exposition  of  the  tradi- 
tional "  Words  of  the  Scribes."  He  might  re- 
main content  with  this,  or  might  pass  on  to  the 
higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-Midrash,  with 
its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mystical  interpretation. 
In  both  cases,  preeminently  in  the  latter,  parables 
entered  largely  into  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude,  and  left  it  to 
his  bearers  to  interpret  for  themselves.  [Para- 
BLES.J  That  the  relation  between  the  two  was 
oft«n  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  we  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  famous  Scribe,  "I 
have  learnt  much  from  the  Rabbis  my  teachers, 
I  have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  colleagues, 
I  have  learnt  most  of  all  from  my  disciples " 
(Carpzov,  App.  Grit.  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  prob- 
ably at  the  age  of  thirty, «  the  probationer  was  sol- 
emnly admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  pronounced  the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  art  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe," 
solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands 

(the  HD'^DD  =  x^'po^eo-jo),^  and  gave  to  him, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key  of 
knowledge  "  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which  he  was 
to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom. 
So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a  Chaber,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer  aypd/xfiaros 
Koi  tStwTTjs  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd  that  knew  not 
the  Law.  the  "cursed"  "  people  of  the  earth" 
(John  vii.'  15,  49).c 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or 
combine  two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to 
high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  Law,  an  arbi- 
trator in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head 
of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He 
might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim 
for  that  of  the  devout  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v. 
"  Phylacteria  " ),  or  a  notary  writing  out  contracts  of 
sale,  covenants  of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation. 
The  position  of  the  more  fortunate  was  of  course 
attractive  enough.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  office 
of  the  Scribe  was  not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils 
were  appropriated  by  the  teacher  (Buxtorf,  ^ynag. 
Judaic,  cap.  46).  The  great  Hillel  worked  as  a 
day-laborer.  St.  Paul's  work  as  a  tent  maker,  our 
Lord's  work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible 
with  the  popular  conception  of  the  most  honored 
Rabbi.  The  indirect  payments  were,  however,  con- 
siderable enough.     Scholars  brought  gifts.     Rich 
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and  devout  widows  maintained  a  Rabbi  as  an  act 
of  piety,  often  to  the  injury  of  their  own  kindred 
(Matt,  xxiii.  14).  Each  act  of  the  notary's  office, 
or  the  arbitration  of  the  jurist,  would  be  attended 
by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position  there  was  a  like 
contradiction  between  theory  and  practice.  The 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  titles  [Rabiu]  ;  Shemaiah, 
as  we  have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them. 
In  our  Ix)rd's  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi, 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reverend, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  presented  so 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambition  (Serupius, 
de  iit.  Rabbi,  in  Ugolini  xxii.).  Other  forms  of 
worldliness  were  not  far  off.^  The  salutations  in 
the  market-place  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  ofTered  by  the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by 
Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abba,  father 
(Matt,  xxiii.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Hoi'.  Heb.  in  loc), 
the  long  (TToXaii  as  contrasted  with  the  simple 
xirwu  and  Ifidriov  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
with  the  broad  blue  Zizith  or  fringe  (the  Kpd^- 
TTcSoj'  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  of  ostenta- 
tious size,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a 
Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did, 
nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the 
close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  power- 
less to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest  be- 
came a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  The 
order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base.« 
For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked  un- 
der these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable  hypocrisy, 
all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they 
had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not 
recognized  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
evil.  Some  there  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  proph- 
ets and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  teaching  men  (Matt,  xxiii. 
34).  The  name  was  still  honorable.  The  Apostles 
themselves  were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi. 
In  "  Zen  as  the  lawyer"  {vofiiK6s,  Tit.  iii.  13)  and 
Apollos  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,''  sent  appar- 
ently for  the  special  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  fid- 
XO.I  vofiiKai  which  prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  iii.  9), 
we  may  recognize  the  work  which  members  of  the 
order  were  capable  of  doing  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  (comp.  Winer.  Reahcb.,  and  Her- 
zog's  Encyklop.  "  Schriftgelehrte  ").       K.  H.  P. 

*  Literature.  —  The  preceding  article  is  so  full 
and  satisfactory  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  add 
many   references.     We   may  name,  however,   the 


Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with 
the  most  irritating  puerilities.  (Comp.  Evans;el.  In- 
fant, c.  45.  in  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  Apocrypha.) 

a  This  is  inferred  by  Schoettgea  (Hor.  Heb.  I.e.) 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Levite's  office,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on 
their  ministry  at  this  age. 

b  It  was  said  of  Hillel  that  he  placed  a  limit  on  this 
practice.  It  had  been  exercised  by  any  Scribe.  After 
his  time  it  was  reserved  for  the  Nasi  or  President  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (Geiger,  ut  supra). 

c  For  all  the  details  in  the  above  section,  and  many 


others,  comp.  the  elaborate  treatises  by  Ursinus,  An- 
tiqq.  Heb.,  and  Heubner,  De  Academiis  HebrcBorum, 
in  Ugolini,  Tkes.  xxi. 

d  The  later  Rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  disciples  of 
the  wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife, 
and  a  soft  couch."  reflected  probably  the  luxury  of 
an  earlier  time.  (Ursini  Antiqq.  Heb.  cap.  5,  ut  su- 
pra.) 

e  The  feeling  is  curiously  prominent  in  the  Rabbinic 
scale  of  precedence.  The  Wise  Man,  i.  e.  the  Rabbi, 
is  higher  than  the  High  Priest  himself.  (Gem.  Hieros. 
Horaioth^  f.  84.) 
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Histories  of  the  Jews  (in  German)  by  Herzfeld, 
Graetz,  and  Ewald;  Zunz,  Die  gottestlienstlidie 
Vortruffe  der  Jiuitn,  lierl.  1832;  Hirschfeld, 
Jlulachische  Exegese,  Berl.  1840,  and  Hayndische 
Uxegese,  1847 ;  Ginsburg'a  art.  "  Scribes  "  in  Kitto's 
Cycbp.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  3d  ed.,  vol.  iii.;  and  Haus- 
rath's  Neutest.  Zeifgeschichte,  i.  75-114.         A. 

SCRIP  (t^l^p^V  ffvWofh,  Trnpa-  pera). 
The  Hebrew  word "  thus  translated  appears  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  as  a  synonym  for  D"^rin  ^V? 
(rh  KdSioi/  Th  iroifieyiKSv),  the  ba<?  in  which  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other 
necessaries.  In  Symraachus  and  the  Vulg.  pera, 
and   in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.  V.  "scrip," 

appear  in  2  K.  iv.  42,  for  the  V^^P^j  ^ffhich  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  translated  'husk  (comp. 
Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  nripa  of  the  N.  T.  appears  in 
our  Lord's  command  to  his  disciples  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ^tii/rj  (Matt.  x.  10;  Mark  vi.  8) 
and  the  ^aKKavriov  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35,  36).  and 
its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  defined  by  the 
lexicographers.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  peasants 
was  of  leather,  used  'especially  to  carry  their 
food  on  a  journey  {r]  d-qKi]  ru>v  ^pruv,  Said.; 
Sepfm  Ti  apTo<p6poi',  Amnion.),  and  slung  over 
their  shoulders.    In  the  Tahnudic  writers  the  word 

/^^"Hin  is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and 
is  named  as  part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds 
in  their  common  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ueb.  on 
Matt.  X.  10).  The  ^wi/tj,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  loose  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
often  kept  for  the  sake  of  safety  [Gii^dle];  the 
^akKavTLOv  (sacculus,  Vulg.),  the  smaller  bag 
used  exclusively  for  money  (Luke  xii.  33).  The 
command  given  to  the  Twelve  first,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Seventy,  involved  therefore  an  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  God  for  each  day's  wants.  They 
were  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men 
unlike  all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without  that 
which  others  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
given  in  Luke  xxii.  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  {yXuatrSKo- 
uov,  John  xii.  6),  and  that  when  the  disciples 
were  without  bread  they  were  ashamed'  of  their 
forgetfulness  (Mark  viii.  14-16),  show  that  the 
command  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent.' 

The  English  word  has  a  meaning  precisely 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connected  as  it 
probably  is,  with  scrape,  scrap,  the  scrip  was  used 
for  articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to 
shepherds  {As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc  2).  It  was 
made  of  leather  (Milton,  Couius,  626).  A  similar 
article  is  still  used  by  the  Syrian  shepherds  (Por- 
ter's Damascus,  ii.  109).  The  later  sense  of 
scrip  as  a  written  certificate,  is,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  different  origin  or  meaning;  the  word,  on 
its  first  use  in  English,  was  written  "  script " 
(Chaucer).  E.  H.  P. 

SCRIPTURE  (^nS,  Dan.  x.  21:  7po(^^, 
ypafxixara,  2  Tim.  iii.  16:  Scriptura).  The  chief 
facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be 
found   under   Bible   and   Canon.      It   will   fall 


a   Yalkut,  the  scrip,  is  the  quaiat  title  of  some  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbinical  treatises :  for  in- 
stance, the  Yalhut  Shimoni,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  fragmentary  comments  on  the  whole  of  the  0.  T. , 
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within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning 
in  the  language  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  commandments 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be 
"  the  writhig  of  God  "  {ypa<pi}  6eov),  but  there  is 
no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21  {iv  ypa(p-p  a\7j- 
Oelas),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  Scripture  of 
truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  more 
than  a  "true  writing."  The  thought  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in   them. 

This  first  appears  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  (2^n33, 
KOTO  tV  7po</)7Ji/,  LXX.,  "as  it  was  written," 
A.  v.),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profound 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  earlier 
Scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  "  the  Writing  "  a  dis- 
tinctive preeminence.  [Sckibes.]  The  same  feel- 
ing showed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quota- 
tion, "  It  is  written,"  often  without  the  addition  of 
any  words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (Matt.  iv.  4, 
6,  xxi.  13,  xxvi.  24).  'ihe  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change 
passed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 

substitution  of  another.  The  D"^Il^n!3  {cethubim 
=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the 
O.  T.,  was  used  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa;  comp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  {cethib)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  might,  or  might  not  be  recognized  as 
ken,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  read  in  the 
congregation.    Another  word  was  therefore  wanted, 

and  it  was  found  in  the  Mikra'  (S'^pD,  Neh. 
viii.  8),  or  "  reading,"  the  thing  read  or  recited, 
recitation.''  This  accordingly  we  find  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  the  collective  ypacpai-  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten 
passes  on  to  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Aboth,  v.  24). 
The  old  word  has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and 

D')n3n,  "  the  Writing,"  is  used  with  the  same 
connotation  {ibid.  iii.  10). 

(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypa<p-f)  passed 
into  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singu- 
lar it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage 
quoted  from  the  0.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38, 
xiii.  18,  xix.  37;  Luke  iv.  21;  Kom.  ix.  17;  Gal. 
iii.  8,  et  al).  In  Acts  viii.  32  (^  irepioxh  "^vs 
ypa(pT\s)  it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as 
denoting  the  writing  of  Isaiah ;  but  in  ver.  35  the 
more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passages 
of  some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some 
the  narrower  sense.  (1. )  naca  ypacpi}  Qi6irv€V(T- 
ros  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  '•  All  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,"  as  though  ypacp-fj,  though  without  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  0.  T.  as  a 
whole  (comp.  naaa  oiKoSofii),  Eph.  ii.  21;  tfoco 
'Upo(r6\vna,  Matt.  ii.  3),  and  df6Trp€V(TTOS,  the 
predicate  asserted  of  it.     Retaining  the  narrower 

consisting  of  extracts  from  more  than  fifty  older  Jew- 
ish works  (Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrdge,  cap.  18). 

b  The  same  root,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  found  in  the 
title  of  the  sacred  book  of  Islam  (Koran  =«  recitation). 
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meaning,  however,  we  might  still  take  0f6irv€v<TTOs 
as  the  predicate.  "  Every  Scripture  —  sc.  every 
separate  portion  —  is  divinely  nispired."  It  has 
b^u  urged,  however,  that  this  assertion  of  a  truth, 
which  both  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  held  in  common, 
would  be  less  suitable  to  the  context  than  the  as- 
signing that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  further  in- 
ference drawn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering, 
"Every  ypa<f>i),  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable, 
..."  (comp,  Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott, 
Wiesinger,  in  he).  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypa<pi)  depend- 
ent on  the  adjective  Bf6irv€V(nos  ("every  inspired 
writing"),  as  though  we  recognized  a  ypa<^i]  not 
inspired.  The  usus  loquendi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect :  and  the  word  ypa<pi\  is  never 
used  of  any  common  or  secular  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  ttocS 
irpotprjrcia  ypa<prJ5  (2  Pet.  i.  20)  seems  at  first 
sight,  anarthrous  though  it  be,  distinctively  collec- 
tive. "  Every  prophecy  of,  *.  e.  contained  in,  the 
O.  T.  Scripture."  A  closer  examination  of  the 
passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  Apostle,  after  speaking  of  the  vision  on  the 
holy  mount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  something  yet 
firmer,  the  prophetic  word  "  (here,  probably  includ- 
ing the  utterances  of  N.  T.  ■jrpo</)7)TOi,  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.«).  Men  did  well  to 
give  heed  to  that  word.  They  needed  one  cau- 
tion in  dealing  with  it.  They  were  to  remember 
that  no  TrpoKp-qrela  ypa<pris,  no  such  prophetic 
utterance  starting  from,  restiug  on  a  ypa<pri,^ 
came  from  the  iSia  iiriAvais,  the  individual  power 
of  interpretation  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  like  the 
ypa<pr]  itself,  inspired.  It  was  the  law  of  irpo<pr]reia, 
of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God 
spake,  "  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
collective  meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  at  ypacpai  (Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29; 
John  V.  39;  Acts  xvii.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times ira<Tai  at  ypa(pai  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  The 
epithets  ayiai  (Rom.  i.  2),  irpoip-pTiKal  (Rom. 
xvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
iii.  16,  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  al  Koinal  ypacpai  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  wTitings  did  exist. 
A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi.  26  with  Eph.  iii.  5 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  in  both 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  jyi'ojihets  of  the  Church;  and 
so  that  the  "  prophetic  writings ' '  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers,  are,  like  the  spoken  words  of  N.  T. 
prophets,  those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known 
before,  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  in  the  [spurious]  2d  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  have  a  long  citation 
of  this  nature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  6 
vpo(f>rjTiKhs  \6yos  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  that 


« 'O  7rpo<^T)TtKbs  Aoyos  is  used  by  Philo  of  the  words 
of  Moees  (Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  ed.  Mang.). 
He,  of  course,  could  recognize  no  prophets  but  those 
of  the  .0.  T.  Clement  of  llome  [Pseudo-C\ement,  A.] 
(ii.  11)  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  included  in  the 
Canon. 

*  So  in  thkC  only  other  instance  in  which  the  geni- 
tiwe  is  found  (Bom.  xv.  4),  17  irapdncAr/o-ts  tS>v  ypa^v 
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in  the  1st  Epistle  (c  xxiii.)  the  same  is  quoted  as 
T)  ypatpi]'  Looking  to  the  special  fullness  of  the 
prophetic  gilts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
i.  5,  xiv.  1),  it  is  obviously  probable  that  some  of 
the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  it  is  a  striking  conicidence,  that  both  the 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  references  are  connected, 
first  with  that  church,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome, 
which  was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  passage,  to  Upb.  ypdfxfxaTa  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15)  answers  to  "The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the 
A.  V.  Taken  by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in 
John  vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  range,  in- 
cluding the  whole  circle  of  Rabbinic  education. 
As  determined,  however,  by  the  use  of  other  Hel- 
lenistic writers,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Caiimi,  vol.  ii.  p. 
574,  ed.  Mang.),  Josephus  {Ant.  prooe.m.  3,  x.  10, 
§  4;  c.  Apion.  i.  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  accurately  translated  with  this  special  mean- 
ing. E.  H.  P. 

*  SCRIPTURE   INTERPRETATION. 

[Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  2228  ft'.] 

*  SCURVY.     [Medicine.] 

SCYTH'IAN  (2K«;0t?s:  Scytha)  occurs  in 
Col.  iii.  11,  as  a  generalized  term  for  rude,  igno- 
rant, degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  "  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  The  same  view  of  Scythian 
barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace, 
vii.  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical 
relations  of  the  term,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  936- 
945.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  civihzation.  Josephus  (c.  Apion. 
ii.  37)  says,  "XKvdai  Se  (}}6vois  x^^'^povra  avOpca-iruv 
KoX  fipaxv  Tciu  dTjpiwv  Siacpepovres]  and  Par- 
menio  {<ip.  Athen.  v.  221),  ayijp  yap  eXKcou 
oivov,  us  vSwp  'linros  lKvdi(TT\  (paiv^t,  ouSe 
Kamira  yiyvdffKuy.  For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  by  their 
wildness  and  savage  ferocity,  the  Scythians  were  "a 
dreaded  foe,  and  often  spread  slaughter  and  desola- 
tion through  the  lands  which  they  invaded  (see 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  508-517).  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  they  are  the  hordes  meant 
under  the  name  of  Magog  in  Ez.  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.,  and  are  also  the  warriors  whom  Jeremiah 
describes  as  so  terrible  (iv.-vi.).  Perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  Col.  iii,  11  that  there  were  Scy- 
thians also  among  the  early  converts  to  Christianity. 
Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek  and  Roman 
lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gospel  there,  even 
if  some  of  the  first  preachers  had  not  penetrated 
into  Scythia  itself.  According  to  one  of  the  early 
Christian  traditions  it  was  the  mission  of  the 
Apostle  Andrew  to  go  to  the  Scythians  and  preach 
to  them  the  Gospel  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1). 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103-105)  that  the  Scythians 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 


is  the  counsel,  admonition,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures. 
Aoyos  irapa(cA.ijo-ews  appears  in  Acts  xiii.  15  as  the  re- 
ceived term  for  such  an  address,  the  Sermon  of  the 
Synagogue.  IlapaKAija-is  itself  was  so  closely  allied 
with  rrpo^r}Teia  (comp.  Barnabas  =  vib?  npcxjiriTeiai  = 
vitK  napaK\ri<Tecig),  that  the  expressions  of  the  twc 
Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  identical. 


SCYTHOPOLIS 

under  Psammetichus,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah. 
lu  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  Greek 
name  of  Beth-shean,  Scylho2X)lis.  H.  B.  H. 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  {:ZKveS,u  ir6\ts:  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Beisan:  cicitas  Hcytharum),  that  is,  "the 
city  of  the  Scythians,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud. 
iii.  10  and  2  Mace.  xii.  29  only.  In  the  LXX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  is  inserted  (in  both  the 
great  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  Beth-shean,  and 
this  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Mace.  V.  52,  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Mace, 
xii.  29,  as  well  as  by  the  repeated  statements  of 
Josephus  (,Ant.  v.  1,  §  22,  vi.  14,  §  8,  xii.  8,  §  5). 
He  uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  contracted 
shape  (2»ci/0({7roAty)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by 
Eusebius  {Onom.  passim),  I'liny  {ff.  N.  v.  18), 
Strabo  (xvi.),  etc.,  etc.,  and  which  is  inaccurately 
followed  in  the  A.  V.  Polybius  (v.  70,  §  4)  employs 
the  fuller  form  of  the  LXX.  Beth-shean  has  now, 
like  so  many  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  re- 
gained its  ancient  name,  and  is  known  as  Beisan 
only.  A  mound  close  to  it  on  the  west  is  called 
Tell  Shuk,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  just  possible  that 
a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger. 

But  although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.«  The 
LXX.  (as  is  evident  from  the  form  in  which  they 
present  it)  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  16 '')  attribute  it  to 
the  Scythians,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine 
historian,  George  Syncellus,  "oven-an  Palestine, 
and  took  possession  of  Baisun,  which  from  them  is 
called  Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in  modern 
times  generally  referred  to  the  invasion  recorded  by 
Herodotus  (i.  104-6),  when  the  Scytliians,  after 
their  occupation  of  Media,  passed  through  Pales- 
tine on  their  road  to  Egypt  (about  b.  c.  600  —  a 
few  years  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), a  statement  now  recognized  as  a  real 
fact,  though  some  of  the  details  may  be  open  to 
question  (Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  940  6;  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  246).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
either  on  their  passage  through,  or  on  their  return 
after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus  (Herod,  i. 
105),  some  Scythians  may  have  settled  in  the  coun- 
try (Ewald,  Gescli.  iii.  694,  note);  and  no  place 
would  be  more  likely  to  attract  them  than  Beisan 
—  fertile,  most  abundantly  watered,  and  in.  an  ex- 
cellent military  position.  In  the  then  state  of  the 
Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with  much  re- 
sistance. 

Reland,  however  (apparently  incited  thereto  by 
his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  account),  dis- 
carded this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scy- 
thopolis was  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis  —  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is 
supported  by  Gesenius  {Notes  to  Bw'ckhardt,  p. 
1058)  and  by  Grimm  {Exerj.  Handbuch  on  1  Mace. 
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a  The  "  modern  Greeks  "  are  said  to  derive  it  from 
<r<«uTO?,  a  hide  (Williams,  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.).  This  is, 
doubtless,  another  appearance  of  the  legend  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Byrsa 
(Carthage).  One  such  has  been  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  Hebron  under  Machphelah  (vol.  ii.  p.  1729, 
note  c). 

b  The  singular  name  Nysa,  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage as  a  former  appellation  of  Scythopolis,  is  identi- 
fied by  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  453)  with  Neash,  an  inver- 
sion of  (Beth-)  Skean,  actually  found  on  coins. 

c  D*^,  Ch.    S!S^,  Dan.  yii.  2,  3  :  9d\a<r<ra  :  mare, 


V.  52).  Since,  however,  the  objection  of  Reland  to 
the  historical  truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed, 
the  necessity  for  this  suggestion  (certainly  most  in- 
genious) seems  not  to  exist.  The  distance  of  Suc- 
coth from  Beisan,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sakut,  is 
10  miles,  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke  are 
valid  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  And  it  is 
surely  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
pendent, and  important  a  town  as  Beth-shean  was 
in  the  earlier  history,  and  as  the  remains  show  it 
to  have  been  in  the  Greek  period,  should  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  place 
at  a  long  distance  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl. 
Res.  iii.  330)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the 
Greeks  derived  the  name  from  Succoth  they  would 
have  employed  that  name  in  its  translated  form  as 
Swrji'at,  and  the  compound  would  have  been  Scen- 
opolis.  Reland's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the 
two  names  Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in 
common  {Gesch.  iii.  694,  note).  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  that,  after  all.  City  of  the  Scythians  may 
be  right ;  the  word  Scythia  being  used  as  in  the 
N.  T.  as  equivalent  to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In 
this  sense  he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the 
Ghor,  and  at  times,  may  have  had  possession  of 
Beth-shean. 

The  Canaanites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean,  and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mishna 
as  the  seat  of  idolatry  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  population  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(a.  d.  65)  the  heathen  rose  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  3)  no  less  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the 
largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  "  Bethsan  ")  it  is  character- 
ized as  ir6\is  iTTiS-nnos  and  u7-bs  nobilis.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  district  of  its  own  of  the  most 
abundant  fertility.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  and  its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of 
signatures  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  536.  The  latest  mention  of  it  under  the 
title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii.  16,  26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it 
was  then  actually  so-called,  carefully  explaining 
that  it  was  formerly  Beth-shan.  G. 

*  SfcYTHOPOL'ITANS  {^KvOairoXtTai  : 
Scythopolitw),  inhabitants  of  Scythopolis  (2 
Mace.  xu.  30).  H. 

SEA.  The  Sea,  yam,*:  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  —  (1.)  The  "  gathering  of  the  waters  "  {yd- 
mim)  encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a 
more  or  less  definite  sense  "  the  Ocean."    (2.)  Some 


from  no'',  not  used,  i.  q.  D^H,  or  HDn,  "  roar," 

n  and  '^  being  interchanged.    Connected  with  this  is 

mnn.  t  a^v<7■o•os  :  abyssus,  "  the  deep  "  (Gen.  i.  2  ; 
Jon.  ii.'S  ;  Ges.  p.  371).  It  also  means  the  west  (Ges. 
pp.  360,  598).  When  used  for  the  sea,  it  very  often, 
but  not  always,  takes  the  article. 

Other  words  for  the  sea  (in  A.  V.  "deep ")  are  :  (1.) 

nb:^!^??,  ri^yi^T?  (omy  in  piurai),  or  nb^iT : 

a/3w<r<ros,  pd0o^:  abyssus,  profundum.  (2.)  ^^SP  : 
KaToucXv^r/iios  ;  dUuvium,  «  water-flood ''  (Ps.  xxix.  10). 
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portion  of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (3.)  In- 
land lakes,  whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  (4.)  Any 
great  collection  of  water,  as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Eu- 
phrates, especially  in  a  state  of  overflow. 

1.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2,  10, 
and  elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xxx.  13;  IK.  x.  22:  Ps. 
xxiv.  2;  Job  xxvi.  8,  12,  xxxviii.  8;  see  Horn.  //. 
xiv.  301, 302,  and  Has.  Theog.  107, 109;  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article  (a) 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  "  hinder,"  « the 
"western,"  and  the  "utmost"  sea  (Deut.  xi.  24, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20);  "  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31) ;  "  the  great  sea  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  6, 7 ;  Josh. 
XV.  47 ) ;  "  the  sea  "  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  11,  cvii. 
23 ;  1  K.  iv.  20,  &c.).  (i)  Also  frequently  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  6),  or  one  of  its  gulfs 
(Num.  xi.  31;  Is.  xi.  15),  and  perhaps  (1 K.  x.  22) 
the  sea  traversed  by  Solomon's  fleet.    [Red  Sea.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  term  ydm^  like  the  Arabic  bahr,  is  also 
applied  to  great  rivere,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5 ;  Am. 
viii.  8,  A.  V.  "  flood;  "  Nah.  iii.  8;  Ez.  xxxii.  2), 
the  Euphrates  (Jer.  li.  36).  (See  Stanley,  S.  #  P. 
App.  p.  533.) 

The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and 
sea-coast  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  (1.)  The  sand,^ 
whose  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen. 
xxii.  17,  xU.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1 
K.  iv.  20,  29;  Is.  x.  22;  Matt.  vii.  26;  Strabo, 
lib.  xvi.  758,  759;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  45;  Robinson, 
ii.  34-38,  464;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  280;  Hasselquist, 
Trav.  p.  119 ;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  pp.  255,  260,  264). 
(2.)  The  shore.'--  (3. )  Creeks  <^  or  inlets.  (4.)  Har- 
bors.e     (5.)  Waves /or  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture  refer 
either  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  in  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  the  dread  of  the 
sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  "  in  ships  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to 
the  sea.  [Commerce.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

The  place  "  where  two  seas  met "  o  (Acts  xxvii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  as  a 
place  where  the  island  Salmonetta,  off  the  ^oast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
fi-om  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  entrance  from  the  Bos- 


«  1'^'^nS:  (floAouro-a  ■^)  eaxttTTj:  (mare)  novis- 
simum. 

b    vin  :  a/ut/u,o? :  arena. 

c  ^^n,  joined  with  D*^  :  irapaXia  -yTJ :  littus.  In 
Gen.  xlix.  13,  "haven  ;  "  Acts  xxvii.  89,  alytaXos. 

d  V^ptt,  from  y^p,  "break,"  only  in  Judg. 
T.  17,  in  plural :  6iaxotrai :  partus  :  A..  V.  "  breaches." 

e  tintt,  a  place  of  retreat :  Xifiiji/ :  partus :  A.  V. 
"  haven." 

/  (1.)  V3l,  lit.  a  heap,  in  plural,  waves  :  KVfia : 
gwgites,  mare  fluctuans.     (2.)  **p'^,  or  T^^'^  '.    eiri- 


SEA,  MOLTEN 

phorus  into  the  Euxine;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely 
that  by  the  "place  of  the  double  sea,"  is  meant 
one  where  two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an  eddy,  which 
made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  ii.  423;  Strabo,  ii.  124). 

H.  W.  P. 
*  SEA,  THE  GREAT.     [Sea,  2.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN.'^  The  name  given  to  the 
great  brazen  »  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.   [Layer.] 

In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  Tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon caused  a  laver  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhalh 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarfizer  king  of  Zobah " 
(1  K.  vii.  23-26;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimensions 
were  as  follows:  Height,  5  cubits;  diameter,  10 
cubits  ;  circumference,  30  cubits  ;  thickness,  1 
handbreadth;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable 
of  containing  2,000,  or,  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5, 
3,000  baths.  Below  the  brimi  there  was  a  double 
row  of  "  knops,"  ^  10  {i.  e.  5  -f  5)  in  each  cubit. 
These  were  probably  a  running  border  or  double 
fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an 
oval  shape  (Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  397,  and  Jewish  au- 
thorities quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip, 
was  wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers ' 
of  hlies,"  ^.  e.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotus 
flower.  The  laver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  A'ssyr- 
ians  (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  xxv.  13). 

Josephus  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  M'as  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  held  3,000  baths;  and  he  else- 
where tells  us  that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
^eo-rai,  or  1  fxerpvr^s  =  8  gallons  5.12  pints 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9,  and  3,  §  5.  The  question 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writers  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  At  the  rate  of  1  bath  =  8  gallonp 
5.12  pints,  2,000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
17,250  gallons,  and  3,000  (the  more  precisely  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.  Now,  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
==:20J  inches  (20.6250),  and  the  palm  or  hand- 
breadth  =  3  inches  (2.9464,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
ii.  258),  we  find  the  following  proportions:  From 
the  height  (5  cubits  =  102^  inches)  subtract  the 
thickness   (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphere 


Tpi>eis  :  fluctus;  only  in  Ps.  xciii.  3.     (3.)  "IjltC'D  : 

ju.eTewpia-/ui6s  :  gttrges, elatio :  "a  breaker."    (4.)  HDS 
(Job  ix.  8) :  Jluctus  :  lit.  "  a  high  place  "  (Ez.  xx.  29). 
ff  ToTTos  5t0aA.atrtros  :  locus  ditnalassus. 

^  p^5)!3  :  xvTos  :  fusilis. 

J  T^^W  :  x«i^05  •   i<^brum. 

*  D'^!S?pQ  :  inoa-rnpCyfJLara  :  sculptura  :  properly 
"  gourds." 

I  'IVTW  rnB  :  jSAao-Tos  Kpivov  -.folium  repandi 
lilii.  The  passage  literally  is,  "and  its  lip  (was)  like 
work  (such  as)  a  cup's  lip,  a  lily-flower." 
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would  be  99^  inches,  and  its  contents  in  gallons,  at 
277^  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  about 
7,500  gallons ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  gallons  —  an  amount 
still  far  below  the  required  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hemispherical  vessel,  to  contain  17,250  gal- 
lons, must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  nearly,  or  rather 
more  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  estimate  of  22 
inclies  to  the  cubit,  exclusive  of  the  thickness  of 
the  vessel.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  imag- 
ine—  (1.)  An  erroneous  reading  of  the  numbers. 
(2.)  We  may  imagine  the  laver,  like  its  prototype 
in  the  Tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  "  foot,"  which  may 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  from  the  laver,  so  that  the 
priests  might  be  said  to  wash  "  at  "  «  not  "  in  "  it 
(Ex.  XXX.  18,  19;  2  Chr.  iv.  6).  (3.)  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  than 
the  hemisphere  of  Josephus.  The  Jewish  writers 
supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base  for  3 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circular 
form  above  (Lightfoot,  Descr.  Tempi,  vol.  i.  p. 
647).  A  far  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  of 
Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a 
bulging  form  below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth 
to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.  (4.)  A 
fourth  supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  when 
it  is  said  the  laver  contained  2,000  or  3,000  baths, 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  required 
for  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity. The  quantity  itself  of  water  is  not  surpris- 
ing, when  we  remember  the  quantity  mentioned  as 
the  supply  of  a  private  house  for  purification, 
namely,  6  amphorae  of  2  or  3  firkins  (fieTprjTal) 
each,  t.  e.  from  16  to  24  gallons  each  (John  ii.  6 ). 
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Hypothetical  restoration  of  the  Laver.     From  Keil. 

The  laver  is  said. to  have  been  supplied  in  earlier 
days  by  the  Gibeonites,  but  afterwards  by  a  conduit 
from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem.  Ben-Katin  made 
twelve  cocks  (epistomia)  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
and  invented  a  contrivance  for  keeping  it  pure 
during  the  night  (Jomn,  iii.  10;  Tamid,  iii.  8; 
Muhloth,  iii.  6;  Lightfoot,  I.  c).  Mr.  Layard 
mentions  some  circular  vessels  found  at  Nineveh, 
of  6  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  in  depth,  which 
seemed  to  answer,  in  point  of  use,  to  the  Molten 
Sea,  though  far  inferior  in  size;  and  on  the  bas- 
reliefs  it  is  remarkaljle  that  cauldrons  are  repre- 
sented supported  by  oxen  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  180;  see  Thenius  on  1  K.  vii,;  and  Keil,  Arch. 
Bibl.  i.  127,  and  pi.  3,  fig.  i.).  H.  W.  P. 

«  ^S^'P  :   €^  avTov  :  A.  V.  « thereat  "  (Ex.  xxx.  19). 

12  :   ey  avTfi  (2  Chr.  iv.  6). 

6  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  also  in  iv.  49. 

c  In  Zechariah  and  Joel,  as  an  antithesis  to  "  the 
hinder  sea,"  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean  ;  whence  the  ob- 
scure rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  former  sea." 


SEA,  THE  SALT(nb^n  D^:  ^  e6.\aa(ra 
rSov  oAa>j/;  Q.  rj  oAu/ctj,  and  t^s  oAuktjs;  6.  a\6s- 
in  Gen.  mare  s(dis,  elsewhere  m.  salsissimum,  ex- 
cept Josh.  iii.  quod  nunc  vacatur  mortuuin).  The 
usual,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  name  for  the 
remarkable  lake,  which  to  the  Western  world  is 
now  generally  known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

L  (1.)  It  is  found  only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12;  Deut. 
iii.  17*),  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16,  xii.  3, 
XV.  2,  5,  xviii.  19). 

(2.)  Another,  and  possibly  a  later  name,  is  the 

Sea  of  thk  Arabah  (JlD'H^^rT  tt^ :  edKaaaa 
"Apafia;  T)  6d\.  "ApojSo;  t)  ed\.  rrji  "AfiajSa: 
mare  solittuiinis,  or  deserti ;  A.  V.  "Sea  of  the 
plain"),  which  is  found  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  and  2  K. 
xiv.  25;  and  combined  with  the  former — "the  sea 
of  the  Ambah,  the  salt  sea"  —  in  Deut.  iii.  17; 
Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3. 

(3.)  In  the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20;  Ez.  xlvii.  18; 
Zech.  xiv.  8)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  the 

Eastc  Sea  C^aiDlj^n  Djn  :  in  Ez.  tV  SoAoo- 
aav  r^v  -Kphs  avaroKa^  ^oiyiKwvos',^  in  Joel  and 
Zech.  r^v  0oi\.  r^u  irpdorrju:  mare  oi'ienlale). 
(4.)  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  previous 

reference,  the  sea  (D*n),  and  distinguished  from 
"the  great  sea"  —  the  Mediterranean  (ver.  10). 

(5.)  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  first  suggested 
in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v.  7)  by  the 
name  "  Sodomitish  sea"  {inare  Sodomiticum). 

(6.)  In  the  Talmudical  books  it  is  called  both  the 

"  Sea  of  Salt "  (Wnbttl  W^**),  and    "  Sea  of 

Sodom  "  (DITD  bt27  SD^).  See  quotations  from 
Talmud  and  Midrash  Tehillim,  by  Reland  {Pal.  p. 
237). 

(7.)  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  48,  xix.  98),  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake  — 
7]  'AaripaKTlris  Ki^ivr\  {Ant.  i.  9,  iv.  5,  §  1,  ix.  10, 
%U  B.J.x.  33,  §  5,  iii.  10,  §  7,  iv.  8,  §  2,  4), 
and  once  A.  rj  a<T(l>a\To^6pos  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  5). 
Also  {Ant.  V.  1,  §  22)  i]  ^oSofuris  \intrn.    ' 

(8.)  The  name  "  Dead  Sea"  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  in  Greek  {daKaaaa  vfKpd)  by  Pausanias 
(v.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  in  Latin  {mare  mor- 
tuum)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §  6),  or  rather  by  the 
older  historian,  Trogus  Pompeiius  (cir.  b,  c.  10), 
whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is  employed  also  by 
Eusebius  {Ommi.  -ZShoiia)-  The  expressions  of 
Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  the  name  was  in 
use  in  the  country.  And  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  expression  of  Jerome  {Comm.  on  Dan.  xi.  45), 
"  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellatur  mor- 
tuum."  The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
used  it,  and  it  has  become  established  in  modern 
literature,  from  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerated 
stories  of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect, 
which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the  name, 
and  were  due  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit 


d  The  version  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable,  as  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  Phoenicia  in  both  vv.  18  and  19. 
This  may  be  either  an  equivalent  of  En-gedi,  originally 
Hazazon-tamar,  the  "City  of  Palm-trees"  (<^oivtKwv); 
or  may  arise  out  of  a  corruption  of  Kadmoni  into 
Kanaan,  which  in  this  version  is  occasionally  rendered 
by  Phoenicia.  The  only  warrant  for  it  in  the  existing 
Hebrew  text  is  the  name  Tamar(="a  palm,"  and 
rendered  @ai/xai'  koL  ^oiviK<ovoi)  in  ver.  19. 
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faith  with  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Maundeville  (ch.  ix.)  says 
it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it  moveth  not, 
but  is  ever  still  —  the  fact  being  that  it  is  fre- 
quently agitated,  and  that  when  in  motion  its 
waves  have  great  force.  Hence  also  the  fable  that 
no  birds  could  fly  across  it  alive,  a  notion  which 
the  experience  of  almost  every  modern  traveller  to 
Palestine  would  contradict. 
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(9.)  The  Arabic  name  is  Bohr  Lul,  the  "  Sea  of 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected 
with  a  small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island  some- 
times peninsula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

II.  (1.)  The  so-called  Dicad  Sea  is  the  final  re- 
ceptacle of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  largest 
of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  its 
downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  portion  of  that 
very  deep  natural  fissure  which  runs  like  a  furrow 


Map,  and  Longitudinal  Section  (from  north  to  south),  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  Observations,  Surveys,  and 
Soundings  of  Lynch,  Robinson,  De  Saulcy,  Van  de  Velde,  and  others,  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Grove  by  Trelawney  Saunders,  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

References.  —  1.  Jericho.  2.  Ford  of  Jordan.  3.  Wady  Goumran.  4.  Wady  Zurka  Ma'in.  5.  Has  el-Fesh- 
khah.  6.  Ain  Terabeh.  7.  Ras  Mersed.  8.  Wady  Mojib.  9.  Ain  Jidy.  10.  Birket  el  Khulil.  11.  Seb- 
beh.  12.  Wady  Zuweirah.  12.  Um  Zoghal.  14.  Khashm  Usdum.  15.  Wady  Fikreh.  16.  Wady  el-Jeib. 
17.  Wady  Tufileh.  18.  Ghor  es-Safieh.  19.  Plain  es-Sabkah.  20.  Wady  ed-Dra'ah.  21.  The  Peninsula. 
22.  The  Lagoon.     23.  The  Frank  Mountain.     24.  Bethlehem.     25.  Hebron. 

The  dotted  lines  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Lake  show  the  places  of  the  tranverse  sections  given  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  extreme 
north  of  Syria.  It  is  in  fact  a  pool  left  by  the 
ocean,  in   its  retreat  from  what   there   is  reason 


to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea. 
As  the  most  enduring  result  of  the  great  geological 
operation  which  determined  the  present  form  of  the 


country  it  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  the 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an  object  of  extreme 
interest.  The  probable  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  the  lake  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article:  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  its  dimen- 
sions, appearance,  and  natural  features. 

2.  Viewed  on  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
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Ford  near  S.  end        Across  the  Lagoon  from  E.  to  W. 
I    of  Peninsula. 


form,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  projects  from 
the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vir- 
tually divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two 
portions,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  some- 
what devious  passage.  Its  longest  axis  is  situated 
nearly  north  and  south.  It  lies  between  31°  6' 
20"  and  31°  46'  N.  lat.,  nearly;  and  thus  its  water 
surface  is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40 
geographical,  or  46  English  miles  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lies  between  35°  24'  and  35°  37' 
east  long.,«  nearly;  and  its  greatest  width  (some  3 
miles  S.  of  Ain  Jidy)  is  about  9 ''  geographical  miles, 
or  10  j  English  miles.  The  ordinary  area  of  the  up- 
per portion  is  about  174  square  geographical  miles  ; 
of  the  channel  29 ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  here- 
after styled  "the  lagoon,"  46;  in  all  about  250 
square  geographical  miles.  These  dimensions  are 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
They  are,  however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

At  its  northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan :  on  its  eastern  side  the  Zurka  Ma'in 
(the  ancient  Callirrhoe,  and  possibly  the  more  an- 
cient en-Eglaim),  the  Mojib  (the  Anion  of  the 
Bible),  and  the  Beni-Hemnd.  On  the  south  the 
Kurahy  or  el-Ahsy;  and  on  the  west  that  of  Ain 
Jidy.  These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though 
variable  streams ;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the 
torrents  which  lead  through  the  mountains  east 
and  west,  and  over  the  flat  shelving  plains  on  both 
north  and  south  of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the 
winter  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
poured  into  it.  There  are  also  all  along  the  west- 
ern side  a  considerable  immber  of  springs,  some 
fresh,  some  warm,  some  salt  and  fetid  —  which 
appear  to  run  continually,  and  all  find  their  way, 
more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  shingle  of 
the  beach,  into  its  waters.  The  lake  has  no  visible  ^ 
outlet. 

3.  Excepting  the  last  circumstance,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  surface,  howe\er,  and  the  depth 
which  it  attains  below  that  surface,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
in  May,  1848,  was  1,316.7  «<  feet  below  the  level  of 


Transverse  Sections  (from  west  to  east)  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  plotted  for  the  first  time,  from  the  Soundings 
given  by  Lynch  on  the  Map  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
U.  S.  Expedition,  etc.,  London,  1849.  The  spots  at 
which  the  Sections  were  taken  are  indicated  on  the 
Map  (opposite)  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  depths  ar« 
given  in  English  feet. 

N.  B.  —  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  scales  for  these  Sections  have  been  en- 
larged from  those  adopted  for  the  Map  and  Longitudi- 
nal Section  on  the  opposite  page. 


o  The  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  given  with  care 
by  Van  de  Velde  {Mem.  p.  65),  but  they  can  none  of 
them  be  implicitly  trusted. 

b  Lynch  says  9  to  93  ;  Dr.  Robinson  says  9  (i.  509). 
The  ancient  writers,  as  is  but  natural,  estimated  its 
dimensions  very  inaccurately.  Diodorus  states  the 
length  as  500  stadia,  or  about  50  miles,  and  breadth 
60,  or  6  miles.  Joseph  us  extends  the  length  to  580 
stadia,  and  the  breadth  to  150.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accuse  him,  on  this  account,  of  willful  exaggeration. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  than 
the  extent  of  a  sheet  of  water,  especially  one  which 
varies  so  much  in  appearance  as  the  Dead  Sea.  As 
regards  the  length,  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  the 
time  of  Josephus  the  water  extended  over  the  southern 
plain,  which  would  make  the  entire  length  over  50 
geographical  miles. 

c  Nor  can  there  be  any  invisible  one :  the  distance 
of  the  surface  below  that  of  the  ocean  alone  renders 
it  impossible  ;  and  there  is  no  motive  for  supposing  it, 
because  the  evaporation  (see  note  to  §  4)  is  amply 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  supply  from  without. 

d  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  frwn 
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the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa  {Rej)wt  of  Secretary  of 
Navy,  etc.,  8vo,  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
absolutely  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  dimension, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  fact.  The  measurements  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  trustworthy.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
sailors,  who  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
north  of  the  peninsula,  seven  cross  sections  were 
obtained,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding page."  They  show  this  portion  to  be  a 
perfect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north  end, 
a  depth  of  1,308  *  feet.  Immediately  west  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however,  this 
depth    decreases   suddenly   to    336    feet,  then    to 


Ain  Terabek  up  the  Wady  Ras  el-  Ghuweir  and  Wady 
en-Nar  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  by  Ramleh  to  Jaffa. 
It  seems  to  have  been  usually  assumed  as  accurate, 
and  as  settling  the  question.  The  elements  of  error 
in  leveling  across  such  a  country  are  very  great,  and 
even  practiced  surveyors  would  be  liable  to  mistake, 
unless  by  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  checks  which  it 
is  inconceivable  that  Lynch's  party  can  have  adopted. 
The  very  fact  that  no  datum  on  the  beach  is  men- 
tioned, and  that  they  appear  to  have  leveled  from  the 
then  surface  of  the  water,  shows  that  the  party  was 
not  directed  by  a  practiced  leveler,  and  casts  suspicion 
over  all  the  observations.  Lynch's  observations  with 
the  barometer  (p.  12)  gave  1,234.589  feet  —  82  feet  less 
depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Even 
Seetzen  (i.  426)  believed  that  it  lay  higher  than  the 
ocean.  Marmont  (Voyage,  iii.  61)  calculates  the 
Mount  of  Olives  at  747  metres  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  then  estimates  the  Dead  Sea  at  500  metres 
below  the  Mount.  The  fact  was  first  ascertained  by 
Moore  and  Beek  in  March,  1837,  by  boiling  water  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  variovis  observations  on 
the  level  of  the  lake,  made  by  different  travellers  :  — 


Apr.  1837 

1838 

1838 

1841 

1845 

May,  1848 

May,  1848 

Nov.  1850 

Oct.  27. 1855 

Apr.  (?;  1857 


Von  Schubert 
De  Bertou    . 
Russegger    . 
Symonds  .  . 
Von  VVildenbruch 

Lynch 

Lynch    

Rev.  G.W.  Bridge! 

Poole 

Roth 


Eng.  ft. 

Barom. 

637. 

Barom. 

1,374.7 

Barom. 

1,429.2 

Trignom. 

1,312.2 

Barom. 

1,446.3 

Barom, 

1,234.6 

Level 

1,316.7 

Aneroid 

1,367. 

Aneroid 

1,313.5 

Barom. 

1,374.6 

—  See  Petermann,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  xriii.  90 ;  for 
Roth,  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  1858,  p.  8 ;  for 
Poole,  Geogr.  Joum.  xxvi.  58.  Mr.  Bridges  has 
kindly  communicated  to  the  writer  the  results  of  his 
observations.  Captain  Symonds'  operations  are 
briefly  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  addresses  to 
the  Royal  Geogr.  Society  in  1842  and  1843.  He 
carried  levels  across  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  by  two 
routes,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  one  route  : 
the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  observations 
was  less  than  12  feet  ( Geogr.  Jownal,  xii.  p.  Ix.  ;  xiii. 
p.  Ixxiv.).  One  of  the  sets,  ending  in  1,312.2  feet,  is 
given  in  Van  de  Velde's  Mf-moir,  pp.  75-81. 

Widely  as  the  results  in  the  table  differ,  there  is  yet 
enough  agreement  among  them,  and  with  Lynch's 
level-observation,  to  warrant  the  statement  in  the  text. 
Those  of  Symonds,  Lynch,  and  Poole,  are  remarkably 
close,  wheu  the  great  diCQculties  of  the  case  are  con- 
sidered :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  of  De 
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114,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the 
southern  portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even 
bottom,  varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the 
middle  to  3  at  the  edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
use  the  term  "  lagoon  "  <^  in  speaking  of  the  south- 
ern portion. 

The  depression  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  surface 
and  its  bottom,  below  that  of  the  ocean  is  at  pres- 
ent quite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden,  fur- 
nishes the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Its  surface  is 
said  to  be  570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean.'' 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
no  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance  struck  between  the 
amount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amount 
given  off  by  evaporation.^     If  more  water  is  sup- 


Bertou,  Roth,  and  Bridges  are  equally  close.  The 
time  of  year  must  not  be  overlooked.  Lynch's  level 
was  taken  about  midway  between  the  winter  rains  and 
the  autumnal  drought,  and  therefore  is  consistent  with 
that  of  Poole,  taken  5  months  later,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  dry  season. 

a  The  map  in  Lynch's  private  Narrative  (London, 
1849),  from  which  these  sections  have,  for  the  first 
time,  been  plotted,  is  to  a  much  larger  scale,  contains 
more  details,  and  is  a  more  valuable  document,  than 
that  in  his  Official  Report,  4to  (Baltimore,  18S2),  or 
his  Report,  8vo  (Senate  Papers,  30th  Congr.,  2d  Ses- 
sion, No.  34). 

h  Three  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
soundings,  but  in  neither  case  with  any  very  practical 
result.  (1.)  By  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek,  in  March,  1837. 
They  record  a  maximum  depth  of  2,400  ft.  between  Ain 
Terabeh  and  W.  Zurka,  and  a  little  north  of  the  same 
2,220  ft.  (See  Palmer's  Map,  to  which  these  observa- 
tions were  contributed  by  Mr.  Beek  himself:  also 
Geogr.  Joum.  vii.  456.)  Lynch's  soundings  at  nearly 
the  same  spots  give  1,170  and  1,309  ft.  respectively,  at 
once  reversing  and  greatly  diminishing  the  depths. 
(2.)  Captain  Symonds,  R.  E.,  is  said  to  have  been 
upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtained  soundings,  the 
deepest  of  which  was  2,100  ft.  But  for  this  the  writer 
can  find  no  authority  beyond  the  statement  of  Ritter 
(Erdkunde,  "Jordan,"  p.  704),  who  does  not  name  the 
source  of  his  information.  (3.)  Lieut.  Molyneux,  R. 
N.,  in  Sept.  1847,  took  three  soundings.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  about  opposite  Ain  Jidy,  and 
gave  1,350  ft.,  though  without  certainly  reaching  the 
bottom.  The  other  two  were  further  north,  and  gave 
1,068  and  1,098  ft.  (Geogr.  Joum.  xviii.  pp.  127,  128). 
The  greatest  of  these  appears  to  be  about  coincident 
with  Lynch's  1,104  feet ;  but  there  is  so  much  vague- 
ness about  the  spots  at  which  they  were  taken,  that  no 
use  can  be  made  of  the  results.  Lynch  and  Beek  agree 
in  representing  the  west  side  as  more  gradual  in  slope 
than  the  east,  which  haa  a  depth  of  more  than  900  ft. 
close  to  the  brink. 

c  Irby  and  Mangles  always  term  this  part  "the 
back-water,"  and  reserve  the  name  "  Dead  Sea  "  for 
the  northern  and  deeper  portion. 

d  Murchison  in  Geogr.  Journal,  xiv.  p.  cxvi.  A 
brief  description  of  this  lake  is  given  in  an  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Buist  on  the  principal  depressions  of  the 
globe,  reprinted  in  the  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April, 
1855. 

e  This  subject  has  been  ably  and  carefully  inresti- 
gated  by  the  late  Professor  Marchand,  the  eminent 
chemist  of  Halle,  in  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
Journal fUr  prnkt.  Ckemie,  Leipzig,  1849,  pp.  371-374. 
The  result  of  his  calculations,  founded  on  the  observa- 
tions of  Shaw,  A.  von  Humboldt,  and  Balard,  is  that 
while  the  average  quantity  supplied  cannot  exceed 
20,000,000  cub.  ft.,  the  evaporation  may  be  taken  at 
24,000,000  cub.  ft.  per  diem. 
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plied  than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating^  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  re- 
store the  balance.  Tiiis  fluctuation  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when 
the  clouds  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and 
when  the  evaporation  is  least ;  while  in  summer,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  is  at  its  minimum.  The 
extreme  differences  in  level  resulting  from  these 
causes,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  observed.  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  May,  IS'-iS,  from  the  lines  of  drift- 
wood which  he  found  beyond  the  then  brink  of  the 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  judged  that 
the  level  must  be  sometimes  from  10  to  15  feet 
higher  than  it  then  was  (liihl.  Res.  i.  515,  ii.  115); 
but  this  was  only  tlie  conmiencement  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  the  end  of  September  the  water 
would  probably  have  fallen  nnich  lower.  The 
writer,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1858,  after 
a  very  hot  summer,  estimated  the  line  of  drift-wood 
along  the  steep  beach  of  the  north  end  at  from 
10  to  12  feet  above  the  then  level  of  the  water. 
Robinson  (i.  506)  mentions  a  bank  of  shingle  at 
Ain  Jidy,  6  or  8  feet  above  the  then  (May  10)  level 
of  the  water,  but  which  bore  marks  of  having  been 
covei-ed.  Lynch  {Naiv.  p.  289)  says  that  the 
marks  on  the  shore  near  the  same  place  indicated 
that  the  lake  had  already  (April  22)  fallen  7  feet 
that  season. 

Possibly  a  more  permanent  rise  has  lately  taken 
place,  since  Mr.  Poole  (p.  60)  saw  many  dead  trees 
standing  in  the  lake  for  some  distance  from  the 
shore  opposite  Khoskm  Usdum.  This  too  was  at 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  been 
at  its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessarily  causes  a 
change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This  will 
chiefly  affect  the  southern  end.  The  shore  of  that 
part  slojies  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremely 
gradual  incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  very  slight 
rise  in  the  lake  would  send  the  water  a  considerable 
distance.  This  was  found  to  be  actually  the  case. 
The  line  of  drift-wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Amer- 
ican expedition,  conjectured  that  the  water  occa- 
sionally extended  as  nnich  as  8  or  10  miles  south 
of  its  then  position  {Official  Report.,  4to,  p.  182). 
On  the  peninsula,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  la- 
goon, and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (June 
2),  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  "  high-water  mark 
a  mile  distant  from  the  water's  edge."  At  the 
northern  end,  the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water- 
line  probably  remains  tolerably  constant.  The  va- 
riation in  breadth  will  not  be  so  much.  At  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  corners  there  are  some  flats  which 
must  be  often  overflowed.  Along  the  lower  part 
of  the  western  shore,  where  the  beach  widens,  as  at 
Birket  el-KhiiHI,  it  is  occasionally  covered  in  por- 
tions, but  they  are  probably  not  enough  to  make 
any  great  variation  in  the  width  of  the  lake.  Of 
the  eastern  side  hardly  anything  is  known,  but  the 
beach  there  appears  to  be  only  partial,  and  confined 
to  the  northern  end. 

6.  The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  the 
great  fissure  in  whose  depths  the  lake  is  conta,ined, 
sontinue  a  nearly  parallel  course  throughout  its  en- 
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tire  length.  Viewe^l  from  the  beach  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  lake  —  the  only  view  within  the 
reach  of  most  travellers  —  there  is  little  perceptible 
difference  between  the  two  ranges.  Each  is  equally 
bare  and  stern  to  the  eye.  On  the  left  the  eastern 
mountains  stretch  their  long,  hazy,  horizontal  line, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance.  The  west- 
ern mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  offer  the 
same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the  headland 
of  Ras  el-Feskklmh  projects  so  far  in  front  of  the 
general  line  as  to  conceal  the  southern  portion  of 
the  range  when  viewed  from  most  points.  The 
horizon  is  formed  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
itself,  often  lost  in  a  thick  mist  which  dwells  on  the 
surface,  the  result  of  the  rapid  evaporation  always 
going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  horizon,  when  the 
haze  permits  it,  may  be  discovered  the  mysterious 
peninsula. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One 
traveller  in  modern  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  The 
American  party  landetl  at  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 
points.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  advanced  for  10  or  12  miles 
along  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  larger  portion 
of  those  shores  —  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
stretch  from  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  —  have  been  approached  by  travellers  from 
the  west  only  on  very  rare  occasions  nearer  than 
the  western  shore. 

Both  Dr.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 
Lieut.  Molyneux  (p.  127)  from  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  record  their  impression  that  the  eastern  moun- 
tains are  much  more  lofty  than  the  western,  and 
much  more  broken  by  clefts  and  ravines  than  those 
on  the  west.  In  color  they  are  brown,  or  red  —  a 
great  contrast  to  the  gray  and  white  stones  of  the 
western  mountains,  lioth  sides  of  the  lake,  how- 
ever, are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegetation  —  al- 
most entirely  barren  and  scorched,  except  where 
here  and  there  a  spring,  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  covers  the  beach  with  a  bright 
green  jungle  of  reeds  and  thorn  bushes,  or  gives 
life  to  a  clump  of  stunted  palms;  or  where,  as  at 
Ain  Jidy  or  the  IVculy  Mojib,  a  perennial  stream 
betrays  its  presence,  and  breaks  the  long  monotony 
of  the  precipice  by  filling  the  rift  with  acacias,  or 
nourishing  a  little  oasis  of  verdure  at  its  embouch- 
ure. 

8.  Seetzen's  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  ac- 
complished in  1807.  He  started  in  January  from 
the  ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper  country, 
by  Mkaur,  Attarrus,  and  the  ravine  of  the  Wady 
Mojib  to  the  peninsula;  returning  immediately 
after  by  the  lower  level,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  He  was  on  foot  with  but  a  single 
guide.  He  represents  the  general  structure  of  the 
mountains  as  limestone,  capped  in  many  pkces  by 
basalt,  and  having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferruginous 
sandstone,  which  forms  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.«  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lower  track,  which 
Seetzen  pursued,  is  extremely  rough,  and  often  all 
but  impassable.  The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  of  enor- 
mous terraces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form  than 
those  on  the  west.  On  the  lower  one  of  these,  but 
still  far  above  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  path  it  can 
be  called,  where  the  traveller  has  to  scramble  through 
and  over  a  chaos  of  enormous  blocks  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and   basalt,  or  basalt  conglomerate,  the 

n  Termed  by  Anderson  (pp.  189,  190)  the  UndercUfif. 
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debris  of  the  slopes  above,  or  is  brought  abruptly 
to  a  stand  by  wild  clefts  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
precipice.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib  and  Zurka 
issue  from  portals  of  dark  red  sandstone  of  roman- 
tic beauty,  the  overhanfring  sides  of  which  no  ray 
of  sun  ever  enters.^  The  deltas  of  these  streams, 
and  that  portion  of  the  shore  between  them,  where 
several  smaller  rivulets  ^  flow  into  the  lake,  abound 
in  vegetation,  and  form  a  truly  grateful  relief  to  the 
rugged  desolation  of  the  remainder.  Palms  in 
particular  are  numerous  (Anderson,  p.  192;  Lynch, 
Narr.  p.  369;,  and  in  Seetzen's  opinion  Ijear  marks 
of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient  cultivation  ;  but 
except  near  the  streams,  there  is  no  vegetation.  It 
was,  says  he,  the  greatest  possible  rarity  to  see  a 
plant.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  lake  is  occupied 
by  a  plain  of  some  extent  left  by  the  retiring  moun- 
tains, probably  often  overflowed  by  the  lake,  niostly 
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salt   and  unproductive,  and   called   the   Ghdr  el- 
Belka. 

9.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides 
the  mountains  half-way  up,  apparently  forming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
northwards  from  the  Wady  Zurka  Main.  It  is 
very  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  espe- 
cially at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  points  of  these 
fascinating  mountains  come  out  into  unexpected 
relief.  This  plateau  appears  to  be  on  the  same 
general  level  with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  western 
side  opposite  it  (Poole,  p.  68),  with  the  top  of  the 
rock  of  Sebbeh,  and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been 
more  investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very 
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The  DEiVD  Sea.  • 


View  from  Ain  Jidy,  looking  south.    From  a  drawing   made  on   the  spot  in   1842,  by  W. 
Tipping,  Esq. 


partially  explored.  Two  travellers  have  passed 
over  their  entire  length  :  De  Saulcy  in  January 
1851,  from  north  to  south.  Voyage  dans  la  Syrie, 
etc.,  1853;  and  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc., 
London,  1854;  and  Poole  in  November  1855,  from 
south  to  north  {Geogr.  Journal,  xxvi.  55).  Others 
have  passed  over  considerable  portions  of  it,  and 
have  recorded  observations  both  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil. Dr.  Robinson  on  his  first  journey  in  1838 
visited  Ain  Jviy,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the 
Jordan  and  Jericho  :  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  in 
1842,  scaled  the  rock  of  Masada  (probably  the  first 
travellers  from  the  western  world  to  do  so),  and 
from  thence  journeyed  to  Ain  Jidy  along  the  shore. 
The  views  which  illustrate  this  article  have  been, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from 


o  A  rude  view  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former  of 
these  is  given  by  Lynch  {Narrative,  p.  368). 


those  which  he  took  during  this  journey.  Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde,  in  1852,  also  visited  Masada,  and 
then  went  south  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Jebel 
Usdum,  after  which  he  turned  up  to  the  right  into 
the  western  mountains.  Lieut.  Lynch's  party,  in 
1848,  landed  and  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  shore  from  Ain  Ftshkhah  to  Usdum.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the  Messrs.  Beamont, 
resided  at  Usdum  for  several  days,  and  afterwards 
went  over  the  entire  length  from  Usdum  to  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  journey  one  of  the  ultimate  fruits 
was  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  sunset, 
known  as  "  The  Scapegoat."  Miss  Emily  Beaufort 
and  her  sister,  in  December  1860,  accomplished  the 
ascent  of  Masada,  and  the  journey  from  thence  to 
Ain  Jidy ;  and  the  same  thing,  including  Usdum, 


b  Conjectured  by  Seetzen  to  be  the  "  springs  of  Pis- 
gah." 
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was  done  in  April,  1863,  by  a  party  consisting  of 
Mr.  G.  Clowes,  Jr.,  Mr.  Straton,  and  others. 

11.  The  western  range  preserves  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  a  course  hardly  les3  regular  than 
the  eastern.  That  it  does  not  appear  so  regular 
when  viewed  from  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
lake  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  the 
mountain  eastward  from  the  line  sufficiently  far  to 
shut  out  from  view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it. 
It  is  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  510,  511) 
that  the  projection  consists  of  the  Ens  el-Feshkhah 
and  its  "  adjacent  cliffs  "  only,  and  that  from  that 
headland  the  western  range  runs  in  a  tolerably  di- 
rect course  as  far  as  Ustluvi,  at  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  lake.  The  Ras  el-Feshkhah  stands  some 
six  miles  below  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  gorge  by  which  the  Wudy  en- 
N(tr  (the  Kidron)  debouches  into  the  lake.  Dr. 
Robinson  is  such  an  accurate  observer,  that  it  is 
difl5cult  to  question  his  opinion,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  projection  really  commences  further 
south,  at  the  Ras  Mersed,  north  of  Ain  Jidy.  At 
any  rate  no  traveller  «  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
pass  along  the  l^each  between  Ain  Jidy  and  Ras 
Feshkhah,  and  the  great  Arab  road,  which  adheres 
to  the  shore  from  the  south  as  far  as  Aiii  Jidy, 
leaves  it  at  that  point,  and  mounts  to  the  summit. 
It  i^  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lynch's  party,  who 
had  encampments  of  several  days'  duration  at  Ain 
Feshkh(di,  Ain  Terdbeh,  and  Ain  Jidy,  did  not 
make  such  observations  as  would  have  decided  the 
configuration  of  the  shores. 

12.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  the 
view  looking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Ain  Jidy, 
a  point  about  700  feet  above  the  water  (Poole,  p.  66). 
It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  the  accurate  pencil 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  the  western  heights,  and  of  their 
ordinary  character,  except  at  a  few  such  exceptional 
spots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  the  iso- 
lated rock  of  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  Masada.  In  their 
present  aspect  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "  vertical  " 
or  "perpendicular,"  or  even  "clifis"  *  (the  favorite 
term  for  them),  though  from  a  distant  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake  they  probably  look  vertical 
enough  (Molyneux,  p.  127).  Their  structure  was 
originally  in  huge  steps  or  offsets,  but  the  horizon- 
tal portion  of  each  offset  is  now  concealed  by  the 
slopes  of  debi'is,  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
rolled  down  from  the  vertical  cliff  above.c 

13.  The  portion  actually  represented  in  this 
view  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  175)  as 
"  varying  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  bold 
and  steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or  de- 
scent of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable  only  here 

and  there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber 

The  marked  divisions  of  the  great  escarpment, 
reckoning  from  above,  are:  (1.)  Horizontal  layers 
of  limestone  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.     (2.) 
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a  Poole  appears  to  have  tried  his  utmost  to  keep 
the  shore,  and  to  have  accomplished  more  than  others, 
but  with  only  small  success.  De  Saulcy  was  obliged 
to  take  to  the  heights  at  Aiti  Terabeh,  and  keep  to 
them  till  he  reached  Ain  Jidy. 

b  It  is  a  pity  that  travellers  should  so  often  indulge 
in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  vertical,"  *'  perpendicu- 
lar," "  overhanging,"  etc.,  to  describe  acclivities  which 
prove  to  be  only  moderately  steep  slopes.  Even  Dr. 
Robinson  —  usually  so  moderate  —  on  more  than  one 
occasion  speaks  ofa  mountain-side  as  "  perpendicular," 
and  immediat^y  afterwards  describes  the  ascent  or  de- 
scent of  it  by  his  party  ! 


A  series  of  tent-shaped  embankments  of  debi'is, 
brought  down  through  the  small  ravines  intersect- 
ing the  upper  division,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting 
terrace  below.  (3.)  A  sharply  defined,  well-marked 
formation,  less  perfectly  stratified  than  No.  1,  and 
constituting  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 
naked  rock,  probably  150  feet  in  depth,  running* 
like  a  vast  frieze  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  so 
precipitous  that  the  detritus  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  this  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhere 
on  its  almost  vertical  face.  Above  this  zone  ia  an 
interrupted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
(4.)  A  broad  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone  — 
partly  bare,  partly  covered  by  debris  from  above  — 
descends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  chff.  (5.)  A 
breastwork  of  fallen  fragments,  sometimes  swept 
clean  away,  separates  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach 
from  the  ground  line  of  the  escarpment.  (6.)  A 
beach  of  variable  width  and  structure  —  sometimes 
sandy,  sometimes  gravelly  or  shingly,  sometimes 
made  up  of  loose  and  scattered  patclies  of  a  coarse 
travertine  or  marl  —  falls  gradually  to  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea." 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 
more  abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady 
Zuwtirah,  and  still  more  at  Sebbeh — the  ancient 
Masada  <'  —  reach  a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive, 
though  at  the  same  time  impressive  desolation, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Beyond  Usdutn  the  mountains 
continue  their  general  line,  but  the  district  at 
their  feet  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  lower  eminences, 
which,  advancing  inwards,  gradually  encroach  on 
the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  finally 
shut  it  in  completely,  at  about  8  miles  below  Jebel 
Usdum. 

15.  The  region  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
western  heights  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide 
table-land,  rising  gradually  towards  the  high  lands 
which  form  the  central  line  of  the  country  —  He- 
bron, Beni-naim,  etc.  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep 
and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and  inac- 
cessible summits;  but  portions  of  the  table-lands 
still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to  the  orig- 
inal conformation.  The  material  is  a  soft  cre- 
taceous limestone,  bright  white  in  color,  and  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  sulphur.  The  surface  is 
entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cultivation:  here 
and  there  a  shrub  of  Retem,  or  some  other  desert- 
plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the  monotonous 
desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful.  "  11  existe 
au  monde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
modern  travellers,  "  peu  de  regions  plus  d^sol^es, 
plus  abandonn^es  de  Dieu,  plus  ferm^es  a  la  vie, 
que  la  pente  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
dental de  la  Mer  Morte "  (Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus, 
ch.  vii.). 

16.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  region  we  hitherto 
possess  but  scanty  observations.    Between  Ain  Jidy 


c  Lynch's  view  of  Ain  Jidy  (Narr.  p.  290),  though 
rough,  is  probably  not  inaccurate  in  general  effect. 
It  agrees  with  Mr.  Tipping's  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
heights.  That  in  De  Saulcy  by  M.  Belly,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  from  the  same  spot  as  the  latter,  is  very 
poor. 

d  This  was  the  fortress  in  which  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Zealots,  or  fanatical  party  of  the  Jews,  defended 
themselves  against  Silva,  the  Roman  general,  in  a.  d. 
71,  and  at  last  put  themselves  to  death  to  escape  cap- 
ture. The  spot  is  described  and  the  tragedy  related  in 
a  very  graphic  and  impressive  manner  by  Dean  Mil- 
man  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  3d  ed.,  ii.  385-389). 
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and  Ain  Terdheh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  740 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  p.  67).«  Further  north, 
above  Ain  Terdbeh,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1,305.75  feet  above  the  lake  (Lynch,  Off.  Rep.  p. 
43),  within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Wady  en-Nar  and  Goumran,  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Poole  (p.  68)  at  1,340  feet.  This 
appears  also  to  be  about  the  height  of  the  rock  of 
Sebbeh,  and  of  the  table-land,  already  mentioned, 
on  the  eastern  mountains  north  of  the  Wady 
Ziirka.  It  is  also  nearly  coincident  with  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  ascending  from  the  lake  to  Nebi 
Musn,  Mr.  Poole  (p.  58)  passed  over  what  he 
"thought  might  be  the  original  level  of  the  old 
plain,  532i  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea."  That  these 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  sea  margins,  chronicling 
steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen,  in  Geogr. 
Journ.  xxiii.  163),  may  reasonably  be  conjectured, 
but  can  only  be  determined  by  the  observation  of  a 
competent  geologist  on  the  spot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Above 
Ain  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
torrents  — fan-shaped  banks  of  debris^  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the 
torrent  like  those  which  become  so  familiar  to 
travellers,  in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one 
or  two  places  —  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and 
at  Ain  Terdbeh  —  the  beach  may  be  1,000  to  1,400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower,  and 
often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  For  its  major  part,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below  Ain  Jidy,  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  character  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shuigle,  solid 
deposits  of  a  new  material,'  soft  friable  chalk,  marl, 
and  gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the 
south,  till  at  Sebbeh  and  below  it  they  form  a  ter- 
race 80  feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  back,  though 
sloping  off  gradually  to  the  lake.  This  new  mate- 
rial is  a  greenish  white  in  color,  and  is  ploughed 
up  by  the  cataracts  from  the  heights  behind  into 
very  strange  forms :  here,  hundreds  of  small  mame- 
lons,  covering  the  plain  like  an  eruption;  there, 
long  rows  of  huge  cones,  looking  like  an  encamp- 
ment of  enormous  tents;  or,  again,  rectangular 
blocks  and  pillars,  exactly  resembling  the  streets 
of  a  town,  with  rows  of  houses  and  other  edifices, 
all  as  if  constructed  of  white  marble.^  These 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  strata  of  late-  or  post- 
tertiary  date,  deposited  at  a  time  when  the  water 
of  the  lake  stood  much  higher,  and  covered  a  much 
larger  area,  than  it  does  at  present.  The  fact  that 
they  are  strongly  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  the 


a  De  Saulcy  mentions  this  as  a  small  rocky  table- 
land, 250  metres  above  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  was 
evidently  not  the  actual  summit,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
sheikh  occupying  a  post  a  few  hundred  yards  above 
the  level  of  that  position,  and  further  west  {Narr.  i. 
169). 

b  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  el-Feshkhah  there  was 
a  "  total  absence  of  round  pebbles ;  the  shore  was 
covered  with  small  angular  fragments  of  flint "  {Narr. 
p.  274).     The  same  at  Ain  Jidy  (p.  290). 

c  De  Saulcy,  Narr.  ibid. ;  Anderson,  p.  176.  See 
also  a  striking  description  of  the  "  resemblance  of  a 
great  city  "  at  the  foot  of  Sebbeh,  ia  Beamont's  Diary, 
etc.,  ii.  52. 

d  A  specimen  brought  by  Mr.  Clowes  from  the  foot 
of  Sebbeh  has  been  examined  for  the  writer  by  Dr. 
Price,  and  proves  to  contain  no  less  than  6-S8  per  cent. 
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lake  fi  is  itself  presumptive  evidence  of  this.  In 
many  places  they  have  completely  disappeared, 
doubtless  washed  into  the  lake  by  the  action  of 
torrents  from  the  hills  behind,  similar  to,  though 
more  violent  than  those  which  have  played  the 
strange  freaks  just  described :  but  they  still  linger 
on  this  part  of  the  shore,  on  the  peninsula  oppo- 
site,«  at  the  southern  and  western  outskirts  of  the 
plain  south  of  the  lake,  and  probably  in  a  few 
spots  at  the  northern  and  northwestern  end,  to 
testify  to  the  condition  which  once  existed  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  lake.  The  width 
of  the  beach  thus  formed  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  above  Ain  Jidy.  From  the  Birket  ei- 
Khulil  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh,  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  is 
passable  for  the  whole  distance.  The  Birket  el- 
Khulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  depression  on 
the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forn)s  a  natural 
salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evap- 
orates from  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  for 
the  use  of  the  Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  from 
similar  though  smaller  spots  further  south,/  and 
on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of 
the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention  — 
the  line  of  driftwood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and 
marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high  level  of 
the  water.  It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  some  of  considerable 
size,  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other 
streams,  and  in  course  of  time  cast  up  on  the 
beach.  They  stand  up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle 
in  curiously  fantastic  shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone 
from  them,  and  with  a  charred  though  blanched 
look  very  desolate  to  behold.  Amongst  them  are 
said  to  be  great  numbers  of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  p. 
69);  some  doubtless  floated  over  from  the  palm 
groves  on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and 
others  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant 
days  when  the  palm  flourished  along  its  banks. 
The  driftwood  is  saturated  with  salt,  and  much  of 
it  is  probably  of  a  very  great  age. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  western  shore  has. 
been  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  members  of 
Mr.  Clowes'  party.  This  is  a  set  of  3  parallel 
beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about 
50  feet  above  the  water;  which,  though  often  in- 
terrupted by  ravines,  and  by  debiis,  etc.,  can  be 
traced  during  the  whole  distance  from  Wady  Zu- 
loeirah  to  Ain  Jidy.  These  terraces  are  possibly 
alluded  to  by  Anderson  when  speaking  of  the 
"  several  descents  "  necessary  to  reach  the  floor  of 
Wady  Seyal  (p.  177). 

18.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake,  below 


of  salts  soluble  in  water,  namely,  chlor.  sodium,  4.559, 
chlor.  calcium,  2.08,  chlor.  magnesium,  0.241.  Bromine 
was  distinctly  found. 

e  They  are  identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

/  The  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  anciently  much  in 
request  for  use  in  the  Temple  service.  It  was  pre- 
ferred before  all  other  kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in 
hastening  the  combustion  of  the  sacrifice,  while  it 
diminished  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  burning  flesh. 
Its  deliquescent  character  (due  to  the  chlorides  of  alka- 
line earths  it  contains)  is  also  noticed  in  the  Talmud 
{Menacoth,  xxi.  1 ;  Jalkut).  It  was  called  "  Sodom 
salt,"'  but  also  went  by  the  name  of  the  "salt  that 

does  not  rest "  (Hraitt?  p8t£7  Plbtt),  because 
it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days,  like  the 
"  Sunday  salt "  of  the  English  salt-works.  It  is  stiU 
much  esteemed  in  Jerusalem. 
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where  the  wadies  Zuweirah  and  Mahauwat  break 
down  through  the  inclosing  heights,  the  beach  is 
encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of 
Kliashm  Usdum.  This  remarkable  object  is  hith- 
erto but  imperfectly  knomi.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  western  mountains,  lying  in 
front  of  and  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable 
tract  filled  up  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges 
of  the  soft,  chalky,  marly  deposit  just  descril>ed. 
It  is  a  long,  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles 
long.«  Its  northern  portion  runs  S.  S.  E. :  but 
after  more  than  half  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden 
and  decided  bend  to  the  right,  and  then  runs  S. 
\V.  It  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  in- 
considerable width,''  consisting  of  a  body  of  crys- 
tallized rock-salt,  more  or  less  solid,  covered  with 
a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  gypsum.  The 
lower  portion,  the  salt  rock,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
glossy  plain  at  its  eastern  base,  sloping  back  at  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  45°,  often  less.  It  has  a 
strangely  dislocated,  shattered  look,  and  is  all  fur- 
rowed and  worn  into  huge  angular  buttresses  and 
ridges,  from  the  face  of  which  great  fragments  are 
occasionally  detached  by  the  action  of  the  rains, 
and  appear  as  "  pillars  of  salt,"  advanced  in  front 
of  the  general  mass.  At  the  foot  the  ground  is 
strewed  with  hnups  and  masses  of  salt,  salt  streams 
drain  continually  from  it  into  the  lake,  and  the 
whde  of  the  beach  is  covered  with  salt  —  soft  and 
sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish  hue  in  winter  and  spring, 
though  during  the  heat  of  summer  dried  up  into 
a  shining,  brilliant  crust.  An  occasional  patch  of 
the  Kali  plant  {SaliccM'nice,  etc.)  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion to  vary  the  monotony  of  this  most  monoto- 
nous spot. 

Between  the  north  end  of  K.  Usdum  and  the 
lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  um-Zoyhnl/^  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artificial, 
and  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
structure.  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph by  jSIr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaac's 
head  Sea  (p.  21).  This  heap  M.  De  Saulcy  main- 
tained to  be  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  Sodom. 
Its  name  is  more  suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are 
great  obstacles  to  either  identification.  [Sodom  ; 
Zoar.] 

19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression,  that 
its  northern  and  southern  ends  are  not  inclosed  by 
highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides  are.  The  floor 
of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. [Palestine,  iii.  2298.]  As  it  approaches 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  it  breaks  down  by 
two  offsets  or  terraces,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 


a  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  its  length.  Dr. 
Robinson  states  it  at  5  miles  and  "  a  considerable  dis- 
tance further  "  (ii.  107,  112).  Van  de  Velde  makes  it 
10  miles  (ii.  113),  or  3^  hours  (ii.  116).  But  when  these 
dimensions  are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much  too 
large,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  more 
than  5  miles  in  all. 

b  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  181)  says  it  is  about  2i  miles 
wide.  But  this  appears  tcfcontradict  Dr.  Robinson's 
expressions  (ii.  107).  The  latter  are  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Clowes'  party.  They  also  noticed  salt  in  large 
quantities  among  the  rocks  in  regular  strata  some  con- 
siderable distance  back  from  the  lake. 

c   JlC*\    a!   (Robinson,  ii.  107).     By  De  Saulcy 

♦iie  name  is  given  Redjom  el-Mezorrahl  (the  gh  and  rr 
are  both  attempts  to  represent  the  ghain).     The  "  Pil- 
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and  level.  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of 
these  a  range  of  driftwood  marks  the  highest  level 
of  the  waters  —  and  from  this  point  the  beach 
slopes  more  rapidly  into  the  clear  hght-green  water 
of  the  lake. 

20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  about 
halfway  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  nearly  circular 
in  form.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  therefore  its 
size  varies  with  the  height  of  the  water.  When 
the  writer  went  to  it  in  September,  1858,  it  was 
about  100  yards  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of 
the  water,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  nar- 
row neck  or  isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in  length. 
The  isthmus  is  concealed  when  the  water  is  at  its 
full  height,  and  then  the  little  peninsula  becomes  an 
island.  M.  De  Saulcy  attributes  to  it  the  name 
Redjum  Lut  —  the  cairn  of  Lot.''  It  is  covered 
with  stones,  and  dead  wood  washed  up  by  the 
waves.  I'he  stones  are  large,  and  though  much 
weather-worn,  appear  to  have  been  originally 
rectangular.  At  any  rate  they  are  very  differ- 
ent from  any  natural  fragments  on  the  adjacent 
shores. 

21.  Beyond  the  island  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ntby  Musa,  and 
south  as  far  as  Ras  Feshkhah.  This  plain  must 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
land  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  api)earance  implies 
that  it  is  oft«n  covered  with  water.  It  is  described 
as  sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  lake;  flat  and 
barreji,  except  rare  patches  of  weeds  round  a  spring. 
It  is  soft  and  slimy  to  the  tread,  or  in  the  summer 
covered  with  a  white  film  of  salt,  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  surface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
face appears  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  soft  and 
deep  substratum,  and  often  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.^  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  when  the  waters 
rise.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting  at  the 
back  remains  of  the  late  tertiary  deposits  already 
mentioned,  cut  out,  like  those  about  Sebbeh,  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  rush  of  the  torrents  from 
behind. 

A  similar  plain  (the  Gkor  el-Belka,  or  Ghor 
Seisaban)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond, 
however,  the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetzen  (ii.  373), 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  is  "salt  and  stony," 
nothing  is  known  of  it./ 

22.  The  southern  end  is,  like  the  northern,  a 
wide  plain,  and  like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the 


grim  "  in  Athenaeum,  Apr.  2, 1854,  expressly  states  that 
his  guide  called  it  Rtuijeim  ez-Zogheir. 

d  This  island  was  shown  to  Maundrell  (March  30, 
1697)  as  containing,  or  having  near  it,  the  "  monument 
of  Lot's  wife."  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
view  of  "  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  northern  shore,"  No. 
429  of  Prith's  stereoscopic  views  in  the  Holy  Land. 

e  This  was  especially  mentioned  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  who  was  nearly  lost  in  such 
a  hole  on  his  way  from  the  Jordan  to  Mar  Saba. 

f  The  statement  of  the  ancient  traveller  Thietmar 
(A.  D.  1217),  who  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  ordinary 
ford,  and  at  a  mile  from  thence  was  shown  the  "  salt 
pillar  "  of  Lot's  wife,  seems  to  imply  that  there  are 
masses  of  rock-salt  at  this  spot,  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  at  Usdum,  though  doubtless  less  extensive 
(Thietmar,  Peregr.  xi  47). 
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name  of  El  Gh6r.<*  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few 
travellers.  Seetzen  crossed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in 
April,  1806  (Reisen,  i.  426-429),  Irby  and  Mangles 
in  May,  1818,  De  Saulcy  in  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole 
in  Nov.  1855,  all  crossed  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  lake.  Dr. 
Robinson,  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  Petra  in 
May,  1838,  descended  the  IVmly  Zmceirah,  passed 
between  K.  Usdum  and  the  lake,  and  went  along 
the  western  side  of  the  plain  to  the  Wady  el-Jeib. 
The  same  route  was  partially  followed  by  M.  Van 
de  Velde.  The  plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  side, 
below  the  Khashm  Usdum,  by  a  tract  thickly 
studded  with  a  confused  niass  of  unimportant  emi- 
nences, "low  cliffs  and  conical  hills,"  of  chalky 
indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii.  116),  apparently  of  the 
same  late  formation  as  that  already  mentioned  fur- 
ther north.  These  eminences  intervene  between 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  plain,  and 
thus  diminish  the  width  of  the  (Jlior  from  what  it 
is  at  Ain  July.  Their  present  forms  are  due  to 
the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter  torrents  from  the  ele- 
vated tracts  behind  them.  In  height  they  vary 
from  50  to  150  feet.  In  color  they  are  briUiant 
white  (Poole,  p.  61).  All  along  their  base  are 
springs,  generally  of  brackish,  though  occasionally 
of  fresh  water,  the  overflow  from  which  forms  a 
tract  of  marshland,  overgrown  with  canes,  tama- 
risks, retem,  ghurkud,  thorn,  and  other  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen.  Sev- 
eral principal  wadies,  such  as  the  Wady  Emaz,  and 
the  Wady  Fikreh,  descend  into  the  Ghoi'  through 
these  hills  from  the  higiier  mountains  behind,  and 
their  wide  beds,  strewed  with  great  stones  and 
deeply  furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water 
they  must  discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills 
themselves  bend  gradually,  round  to  the  eastward, 
and  at  last  close  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  pi; 
they  form  "swi  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across 
the  Ghor  in  something  like  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  chord  of  which  would  be  6  or  7  geographical 
miles  in  length,  extending  obliquely  from  N.  W. 
to  S.  E."  (Rob.  ii.  120).  Their  apparent  height 
remains  about  what  it  was  on  the  west,  but  though 
still  insignificant  in  themselves,  they  occupy  here 
an  important  position  as  the  boundary-line  between 
the  districts  of  the  Ghor  and  the  Arabnh  —  the 
central  and  southern  compartments  of  the  great 
longitudinal  valley  mentioned  in  the  outset  of  this 
article.  The  Arabah  is  higher  in  level  than  the 
Ghor.  The  valley  takes  at  this  point  a  sudden  rise 
or  step  of  about  100  feet  in  height,  and  from  thence 
continues  rising  gradually  to  a  point  about  35 
miles  north  of  Akabeh,  where  it  reaches  an  ele- 
vation of  1800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  or  very 
nearly  500  feet  above  the  ocean.** 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two  thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The  Wady 
el-Jeib  —  the  principal  channel  by  which  this  vast 
drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain  —  is  very 
large,  "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  "  bearing  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus discharged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enormous. 
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We  have  no  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  torrents  are  approached,  consid- 
erable, and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoon  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  itself  is  due 
to  the  materials  brought  down  by  this  great  tor- 
rent, and  by  those  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  ex- 
tensive highlands  both  on  the  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we 
possess  hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can 
just  discern  that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  with  conglomerate 
containing  porphyry  and  granite,  fragments  of 
which  have  rolled  down  and  seem  to  occupy  the 
position  which  on  the  western  side  is  occupied  by 
the  tertiary  hills.  We  know  also  that  the  wadies 
Ghurundel  and  lujileh,  which  drain  a  district  of 
the  mountains  N.  of  Petra,  enter  at  the  S.  E.  cor- 
ner of  the  plain  —  but  beyond  this  all  is  uncertain. 

25.  Of  the  plain  itself  hardly  more  is  known 
than  of  its  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width  from  W. 
to  E.  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length,  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor  seems  to  be  here  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  across  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which 
more  immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two 
very  distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running 
nearly  N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region 
of  salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  moun- 
tain of  Khashm  Usdum,  and  fed  by  the  liquefied 
salt  from  its  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drain- 
age from  the  salt  springs  beyond  it  —  and  over- 
flowed periodically  by  the  brine  of  the  lake  itself. 
Near  the  lake  it  bears  the  name  of  es-Sabkah,  i.  e. 
the  plain  of  salt  mud  (De  Saulcy,  p.  262).  Its 
width  from  W.  to  E.  —  from  the  foot  of  K.  Usdum 
to  the  belt  of  reeds  which  separates  it  from  the 
Ghor  es-SaJieh  —  is  from  3  to  4  miles.f'  Of  its 
extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is . 
probable  that  the  muddy  district,  the  Sabkah 
proper,  does  not  extend  more,  at  most,  than  3 
miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked,  marshy  plain, 
often  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable  for  camels  (Rob. 
ii.  115),  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation, 
scored  at  frequent  intervals''  by  the  channels  of 
salt  streams  from  the  Jebel  Usdum,  or  the  salt 
springs  along  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  south 
thereof.  As  the  southern  boundary  is  approached 
the  plain  appears  to  rise,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  "  countless  number  "  of  those  conical  mame- 
lons  (Poole,  p.  61),  the  remains  of  late  aqueous 
deposits,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
this  region.  At  a  distance  fron)  the  lake  a  partial 
vegetation  is  found  (Rob.  ii.  103),  clumps  of  reeds 
surrounding  and  choking  the  springs,  and  spread- 
ing out  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
eastern  section  of  the  plaip  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  from  the  Sabkah.     This  past,  the  aspect  of  the 


a  Rohr  in  the  spelling  adopted  by  De  Saulcy. 

b  See  the  section  given  by  Petermann  in  Geogr. 
Joum.  xviii.  89. 

c  Irby,  1^  hour;  De  Haulcy,  1  hr.  18  min.-f-800 
metres  ;  Poole,  1  hr.  5  mln.     Seetzen,  3  hours  (i.  428). 


d  Irby  and  Mangles  report  the  number  of  these 
"  drains  "  between  Jebel  Usdum  and  the  edge  of  the 
Ghor  es-Sqfieh  at  six ;  Poole  at  eleven  ;  De  Saulcy  at 
three,  but  he  evidently  names  only  the  most  formidable 
ones. 
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land  completely  chanj^es.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shrubs  similar  to  that  around  Jericho  (Rob.  ii.  113), 
and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Ghawarineho-  or  Arabs  of  the  Ghor, 
cultivate  their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  remarkable.  Irby  and  Mangles  (p.  108  6)  speak 
of  "  an  infinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  name  or  describe."  De  Saulcy  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  terms  —  "  une  riche  moisson 
botanique."'  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwarf  mimosa,  tamarisk,  dom,  osher, 
Asclepias  pi'ocera,  nubk,  arek,  indigo.  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  the  Thuja  aphylla.  Here,  as 
at  Jericho,  the  secret  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  acting  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme richness  (Seetzen,  ii.  355).  Besides  the 
watercourse,*  in  which  the  belt  of  reeds  flourishes 
(like  those  north  of  the  I^ake  of  Huleh  in  the 
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marshes  which  bound  the  upper  Jordan  c),  the 
Witdy  Kurahy  (or  el-Ahsy),  a  considerable  stream  «* 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  runs  through  it,  and 
Air.  Poole  mentions  having  passed  three  swift 
brooks,  either  branches  of  the  same,«  or  independ- 
ent streams.  But  this  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  its  fertility,  unless  this  portion  of 
the  plain  were  too  high  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
lake;  and  although  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
such  change  of  level,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
it.  Perhaps,  also,  something  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  brought  down  by  the  Wady  el-Ahsy^ 
of  which  it  is  virtually  the  delta.  This  district,  so 
well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the  Ghor  es- 
Safieh.  f  Its  width  is  less  than  that  of  the  Snbkah. 
No  traveller  has  traversed  it  from  W.  to  E.,  for 
the  only  road  through  it  is  apparently  that  to 
Kerak,  which  alone  takes  a  N.  E.  direction  imme- 
diately after  passing  the  reeds.     De  Saulcy  made 


The  Dead  Sea.  —  View  from  the  heights  behind  Sfbheh  (Masada),  showing  the  wide  beach  on  the  western   side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  tongue-shaped  peninsula.     From  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. 


the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  traverse  on  his  re- 
turn from  Kerak  (Narrative^  i.  492),  and  on  his 
detailed  map  (feuille  6)  it  appears  about  2^  miles 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  as  we 
are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  exploration 
of  its  southern  portion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  specifies 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Waciy  el-Hossa  (i.  e.  the  el-Ahsy).  On  the 
other  hand,  De  Saulcy,  when  crossing  the  Sabkah 

a  The  Ghomeys  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  the  Rhaouar- 
nas  of  De  Saulcy. 

6  Probably  the  Warhj  et-  Tufileh. 

c  See  De  Saulcy,  Narr.  i.  493. 

d  Larger  than  the  Wacly  Mojib  (Seetzen,  i.  427). 

c  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  states  that  the  stream,  which  he 
calls  el-Hossa,  is  conducted  in  artificial  channels 
(Kandlen)  through  the  fields  (also  i.  427).  Poole 
names  them  Ain  Ashka. 

f  Mr.  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  salt 
mountain  of  Usdum  that  about  2  feet  below  the  salt 
surfoce  there  was  a  splendid  alluvial  soil ;  and  he  has 


for  the  first  time  from  W.  to  E.  (iV^o?T.  i.  263), 
remarked  that  there  was  no  intermission  in  the 
wood  before  him,  between  the  Ghor  es-SaJieh  and 
the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
plain.  It  is  possible  that  both  are  right,  and 
that  the  wood  extends  over  the  whole  east  of 
the  Gh6i\  though  it  bears  the  name  of  es-Sqfieh 
only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  el-Ahsy. 

27.  The  eastern  mountains,  which  form  the  back- 


suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween this  plain  and  certain  districts  in  North  Africa, 
which,  though  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Roman  times, 
are  now  barren  and  covered  with  efflorescence  of  na- 
tron. The  cases  are  to  a  certain  degree  parallel,  in- 
asmuch as  the  African  plains  (also  called  Sebkha)  have 
their  salt  mountains  (like  the  Khashm  Usdum,  "iso- 
lated from  the  mountain  range  behind,"  and  flanked 
by  small  mamelons  bearing  stunted  herbage),  the 
streams  from  which  supply  them  with  salt  ( The  Great 
Sahara,  p.  71,  &c.).  They  are  also,  like  the  Sabkah  of 
Syria,  overflowed  every  winter  by  the  adjoining  lake. 
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ground  to  this  district  of  woodland,  are  no  less 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a 
red  sandstone,  with  limestone  above  it  —  the  sand- 
stone in  horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  pp.  311,  313).  To  judge  from  the 
fragments  at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  very 
fine  breccise  and  conglomerates  of  granite,  jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felsf>ar  of  varied  color.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  also  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
basalt;  but  Seetzen  expressly  declares  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  trace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  travel- 
lers concur  in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  preserving  a  more  horizontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  from  the  Gh&r  eS'Sqfieh  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabkah,  and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when 
high  (Seetzen,  ii.  355).  With  this  exception  the 
mountains  come  down  abruptly  on  the  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lagoon.  In  two  places  only  is  there  a  projecting 
beach,  apparently  due  to  the  deltas  caused  by  the 
wadies  en-Nemeirah  and  Uheimir. 

28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula 
which  projects  from  the  eastern  shore  and  forms 
the  north  inclosure  of  the  lagoon.  It  is  too  re- 
markable an  object,  and  too  characteristic  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  lake,  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out description. 

It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  three  ex- 
plorers —  Irby  and  Mangles  in  June,  1818 ;  Mr. 
Poole  in  November,  1855;  and  the  American  expe- 
dition in  April,  1848.  Among  the  Arabs  it  appears 
to  bear  the  names  Ghor  eUMezra'ah  and  Ghor  el- 
Lisan.     The   latter   name  —  "  the   Tongue  "  «  — 

recalls  the  similar  Hebrew  word  lashon,  ^IITT., 
which  is  employed  three  times  in  relation  to  the 
lake  in  the  specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
But  in  its  three  occurrences  the  word  is  applied  to 
two  different  places  —  one  at  the  north  (Josh.  xv. 
5,  xviii.  19),  and  one  at  the  south  (xv.  2);  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  signifies  in  both  cases  a  tongue 
of  water  —  a  bay —  instead  of  a  tongue*  of  land. 

29.  Its  entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
.10  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to 
6  —  though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to  some 


a  This  appellation  is  justified  by  the  view  on  the 
preceding  page. 

b  From  the  expression  being  in  the  first  two  cases 
"  tongue  of  the  sea,"  and  in  the  third  simply 
"  tongue,"  M.  de  Saulcy  conjectures  that  in  the  last 
case  a  tongue  of  land  is  intended  :  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  this.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
whether  the  two  Arabic  names  just  mentioned  apply 
to  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  or  are  given  indis- 
criminately to  the  whole.  Ghdr  el-Mezra'ak  is  the 
only  name  which  Seetzen  mentions,  and  he  attaches 
it  to  the  whole.  It  is  also  the  only  one  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  but  he  restricts  it  to  the  depression  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  runs  N.  and  S. 
and  intervenes  between  the  main  body  and  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  mountains  (And.  p.  184).  M.  de  Saulcy  is 
apparently  the  earliest  traveller  to  mention  the  name 
Lisan.  He  (Jan.  15)  ascribes  it  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, though  he  appears  to  attach  it  more  particu- 
larly to  its  southern  portion,  —  "  Le  Lipan  actuel  des 
Arabes,  c'est-a-dire  la  pointe  sud  de  la  presqu'-ile,"  ( Voy- 
age, i.  290).     And  this  is  supported  by  the  practice  of 
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variation  according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  recent  aqueous  deposits, 
late,  or  post-tertiary,  very  similar,  if  not  identical, 
with  those  which  face  it  on  the  western  shore,  and 
with  the  "mounds  "  which  skirt  the  plains  at  the 
south  and  N.  W.  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a 
friable  carbonate  of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or 
sandy  marls,  and  with  frequent  masses  of  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum).  The  whole  is  impregnated 
strongly  with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  found, 
as  on  the  plain  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and 
also  with  salt,  existing  in  the  form  of  lumps  or 
packs  of  rock-salt  (And.  p.  187).  Nitre  is  reported 
by  Irby  (p.  139),  but  neither  Poole  nor  Anderson 
succeeded  in  meeting  with  it.  The  stratification  is 
almost  horizontal,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east 
(Poole,  p.  63).  At  the  north  it  is  worn  into  a  sharp 
ridge  or  mane,  with  very  steep  sides  and  serrated 
top.  Towards  the  south  the  top  widens  into  a 
table-land,  which  Vooh  (ibid.)  reports  as  about  c 
230  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake  at  its  southern 
end.  It  breaks  down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.  E.  sides 
by  steep  declivities  to  the  shore,  furrowed  by  the 
rains  which  are  gradually  washing  it  into  the  lake, 
into  cones  and  other  fantastic  forms,  like  those  al- 
ready described  on  the  western  beach  near  Sebbeh. 
It  presents  a  brilliant  white  appearance  when  lit  up 
by  the  blazing  sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue 
of  the  lake  (Beaufort,  p.  104).  A  scanty  growth  of 
shrubs  (Poole,  p.  64)  —  so  scanty  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  (Irby,  p.  139  b)  —  is  found  over  the  table- 
land. On  the  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  de- 
pression of  1^  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the 
description  of  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  184)  appears  to  run 
across  the  neck  from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  level  hardly 
above  that  of  the  lake.  It  will  doubtless  be  ulti- 
mately worn  down  quite  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  then  the  peninsula  will  become  an  island  (An- 
derson, pp.  184, 189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  tor- 
rents from  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the 
east.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Wac/y  ed-Drn'a 
or  W.  Kerok,  which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  here  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  reside,  in  a  wretched  village  called  Mez- 
ra'ah.  The  soil  is  of  the  most  unbounded  fertility, 
and  only  requires  water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodi- 
gality of  vegetation  (Seetzen,  ii.  351,  352). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata,  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when  the 


Van  de  Velde,  who  on  his  map  marks  the  north  portion 
of  the  peninsula  as  Ghor  el-Mezra'ah,  and  the  south 
Ghdr  el- Lisan.  M.  de  Saulcy  also  specifies  with  much 
detail  the  position  of  the  former  of  these  two  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  Wady  ed-Dra''a  (Jan.  15).  The  point 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  future  travellers,  for  if 
the  name  Lis&n  is  actually  restricted  to  the  south  side, 
a  curious  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient 
survey  recorded  in  Josh.  xv.  2  would  be  furnished, 
as  well  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  an  old 
name. 

c  This  dimension,  which  Mr.  Poole  took  with  his  ane- 
roid, is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  estimate  of 
Lynch's  party.  Lynch  himself,  on  approaching  it  at 
the  north  point  (Narr.  p.  297),  states  it  at  from  40  to 
60  feet  high,  with  a  sharp  angular  central  ridge  some 
20  feet  above  that.  This  last  feature  is  mentioned  also 
by  Irby  (June  2).  Anderson  increases  the  dimension 
of  his  chief  to  80  or  90  ft.  ( Off.  Rep.  p.  185) ;  but  even 
this  falls  short  of  Poole.  The  peninsula  probably 
slopes  off  considerably  towards  the  north  end,  at  which 
Lynch  and  Anderson  made  their  estimate. 
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water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher  than  it 
now  does,  but  which,  since  it  attained  its  present 
level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  the  action  of  the 
winter  torrents,  are  gradually  being  disintegrated 
and  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  the  lake.  It 
is  in  fact  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of  the  lake,  as 
originally  determined  by  the  rocky  walls  of  the 
great  fissure  of  the  (JhOr.  Its  presence  here,  so 
long  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  same  formation  has 
been  washed  away,  is  an  interesting  and  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  it  furnishes  distinct  evidence  of 
a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  lake,  which  in  its 
absence  might  have  been  inferred  I'rom  analogy, 
but  could  never  have  been  affirmed  as  certain.  It 
may  have  been  deiwsited  either  by  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  lake,  or  by  the  special  action  of  a  river, 
possibly  in  the  direction  of  Wody  Kerak,  which 
in  that  case  formed  this  extensive  deposit  at  its 
mouth,  just  as  the  Jordan  is  now  forming  a  similar 
bank  at  its  embouchure.  If  a  change  were  to  take 
place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  elevated 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  the  Lisdn  now 
is,  and  would  immetliately  begin  to  undergo  the 
process  of  disintegration  which  that  is  undergoing. 

31.  The  extniordinary  difference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake  —  north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula  —  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  section 
given  on  page  2878.  The  former  is  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of  more  than  1,300 
feet,  while  the  average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be 
taken  at  not  far  short  of  1,000.  On  the  pther  hand 
the  southern  portion  is  a  flat  plain,  witli  the  greater 
part  of  its  area  nearly  level,  a  very  few  feet «  only 
below  the  surfoce,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edges 
till  the  brink  is  reached.  So  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ford  right  across 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  (Seetzen,  i.  428,''  ii. 
358;  Rob.  i.  521;  Lynch,  N,tn:  p.  304). 

The  channel  connecting  the  two  portions,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  very  gradual  in 
its  slope  from  S.  to  N.,c  increasing  in  depth  from 
3  fathoms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  56, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  feet),  and 
joins  the  upper  portion. 

32.  Thus  the  circular  portion  above  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  the  cham^el,  form  a  mere  la- 
goon, entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  basin 
of  the  lake  proper.  This  portion  and  the  plain  at 
the  south  as  far  as  the  rise  or  offset  at  which  the 
Arabah  commences  —  a  district  in  all  of  some  16 
miles  by  8  —  would  appear  to  have  been  left  by 
the  last  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  ground 
at  a  level  not  far  below  its  present  one,  and 
consequently  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides 
by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  other 
outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which  those 
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a  When   sounded   by  Lynch,  its   depth   over   the 
greater  part  of  the  area  was  12  feet. 

b  He  fixes  the  ford  at  ^  an  hour  north  of  the  N. 
end  of  Jebel  UsfJum. 

c  Across  this,  too,  there  is  a  ford,  described  in  some 
detail  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (June  2).  The  water  must 
have  been  unusually  low,  since  they  not  only  state 
that  donkeys  were  able  to  cross,  but  also  that  the 
width  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  a  matter  in  which  the 
keen  eye  of  a  practical  sailor  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  deceived.  Lynch  could  find  no  trace  of  either 
ford',  and  his  map  shows  the  channel  as  fully  two 
miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  spot. 
182 


waters  discharge  themselves.  On  its  south  side  are 
the  immense  torrents  of  the  Jeib,  the  Ghurundely 
and  the  Fikreh.  On  the  east  the  somewhat  less 
important  el-Ahsy,  Nwneirah,  Humeir,  and  ed- 
Dra'ah.  On  the  west  the  Zuweiroh,  Mubu(/hg/iik,c( 
and  Seiiin.  These  streams  are  the  drains  of  a  dis- 
trict not  less  than  6,000  square  miles  in  area,  very 
uneven  in  form,  and  con)posed  of  materials  more  or 
less  friable.  They  must  therefore  bring  down 
enormous  quantities  of  silt  and  shingle.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  already  filled  up 
the  southern  part  of  the  estuary  as  far  as  the  pres- 
ent brink  of  the  water,  and  the  silting  up  of  the 
rest  is  merely  a  work  of  time.  It  is  the  same  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on,  on  a  larger  and  more  rapid 
scale,  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
is  fast  filling  up  with  the  detritus  of  the  river  Don. 
Indeed  the  two  portions  of  the  Dead  Sea  present 
several  points  of  analogy  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  absence 
of  reports  by  competent  observers.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  change, 
and  overflowed  (Kobinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  189),  seems 
directly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  krge  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  to  suggest  any  violent  cliange 
in  recent  (*.  e.  historical)  times,  or  that  anything 
has  taken  place  but  the  gradual  accunuilation  of 
the  deposits  of  the  torrents  all  over  the  delta. 

33.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  other  features.  Its  most  obvious  pecul- 
iarity is  its  great  weight.^  Its  specific  gravity 
has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  12.28;  that  is 
to  say,  a  gallon  of  it  would  weigh  over  1*3^  lbs. 
instead  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water. 
Water  so  heavy  must  not  only  be  extremely 
buoyant  but  must  possess  great  inertia.  Its 
buoyancy  is  a  conunon  tiieme  of  remark  by  the 
travellers  who  have  been  ujx)n  it  or  in  it.  Jose- 
phus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4)  relates  some  experiments 
made  by  Vespasian  by  throwing  bound  criminals 
into  it;  and  Lynch,  bathing  on  the  eastern  shore 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Wudtj  Zurka,  says  {Ncn-r. 
p.  371),  in  words  curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the 
old  historian,  "  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my 
feet  down,  and  when  1  laid  upon  my  back,  and, 
drawing  up  my  knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them, 
I  rolled  immediately  over."  In  the  bay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula,  "  a  horse  could  with 
difficulty  keep  himself  upright.  Two  fresh  hens' 
eggs  floated  up  one-third  of  their  length,"  i.  e. 
with  one-third  exposed ;  "  they  would  have  sunk  in 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Atlantic" 
{Narr.  p.  342).  "  A  muscular  man  floated  nearly 
breast  high  without  the  least  exertion"  {i/nd.  p.  325). 
One  of  the  things  remembered  by  the  Maltese  ser- 


d  Pronounced  Muburrik;  the  Embarreg  of  De 
Saulcy. 

e  Of  the  salt  lakes  in  Northern  Persia  ( Urmniyeh, 
etc.)  nothing  is  yet  known.  Wagner's  account  is  very 
vague.  Those  in  Southern  Russia  have  been  fully 
investigated  by  Goebel  {Reisen.  etc.,  Dorpat,  1837). 
The  heaviest  water  is  that  of  the  "  Red  Sea,"  near 
Perekop  in  the  Crimea  (solid  contents  37.22  per  cent,  f 
sp.  gr.  13.31).  The  others,  including  the  leltonskoe 
or  Elton,  contain  from  24  to  28  per  cent,  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  solution,  and  range  in  sp.  gr.  from  12.07  to 
12.68. 
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rant  of  Mr.  Costigan  —  who  lost  his  life  from  ex- 
posure oil  the  lake  —  was  that  the  boat  "  floated  a 
palm  higher  than  before"  (Stephens,  Incidents^ 
ch.  xxxii.)-  I^r.  Hobinson  "could  never  swim  be- 
fore, either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,"  yet  here  he 
"  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  without  difficulty  " 
{Bitd.  Res.  i.  506). 

34.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 
tical experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain  Feshkhah,  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When, 
however,  "the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell; 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as 
soon  as  the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act " 
{Narr.  pp.  268,  269).  At  ordinary  times  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  color 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.  The  water  has  a 
greasy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 
the  lime  and  other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  some 
observers  to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  look.  But 
such  a  look  exists  in  imagination  only.  It  is  quite 
transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is 
compared  by  Lynch  {Narr.  p.  337)  to  diluted 
absinthe.  Lynch  (Nnri:  p.  296)  distinctly  contra- 
dicts the  assertion  that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or 
not.     So  do  the  chemists  «  who  have  analyzed  it. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may 
be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and 
some  modern  ones  (as  Osburn,  Pal.  Past  and 
Present,  p.  443,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Min- 
ing, p.  149),  mention  that  the  turbid,  yellow 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long 
distance  in  the  lake.  Molyneux  (p.  129)  speaks  of 
a  "  curious  broad  strip  of  white  foam  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  a  straight  line  nearly  N.  and  S. 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  sea  ...  .  some 
miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  "  (comp. 
Lynch,  Nar?-.  pp.  279,  295).  "  It  seemed  to  be 
constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  still  water;  while  nearly 
over  this  track  during  both  nights  we  observed  in 
the  sky  a  white  streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also 
N.  and  S.  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach." 
Lines  of  foam  on  the  surface  are  mentioned  by 
others:  as  Robinson  (i.  503);  Borcer  (Journey, 
etc.,  p.  479);  Lynch  (Narr.  pp.  288,  289).  From 
Ain  Jidy  a  current  was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes' 
party  running  steadily  to  the  N.  not  far  from  the 
shore  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr.  p.  291).  It  is  pos- 
sibly an  eddy  caused  by  the  influx  of  the  Jordan. 
Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  January  8)  and  Robinson 
(i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and  belts  of  water  remain- 
ing smooth  and  calm  while  the  rest  of  the  surface 
was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  resemblance 
to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  p.  288;  Irby,  June  5). 
The  haze  or  mist  which   perpetually  broods  over 


a  With  the  single  exception  of  Moldenhauer,  who 
when  he  first  opened  the  specimen  he  analyzed,  found 
it  to  smell  strongly  of  sulphur. 

h  This  is  chosen  because  the  water  was  taken  from 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
therefore  probably  more  fairly  represents  the  average 
composition  than  the  others. 

c  Adopting  Marchand's  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  this  salt  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  128  times  as 
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the  water  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  prodigious  evaporation.  Lynch  continu- 
ally mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw  it  in  broad, 
transparent  columns,  like  water-spouts,  only  very 
much  larger.  Extraordinary  effects  of  mirage  due 
to  the  unequal  refraction  produced  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch,  Narr.  p.  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  The  details  of  the  various  anal- 
yses are  given  on  p.  2891  in  a  tabular  form,  accompa- 
nied by  that  of  sea-water  for  comparison.  From 
that  of  the  U.  S.  expedition  ^  it  appears  that  each 
gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12J  lbs.,  contains 
nearly  3J  lbs.  (3.319)  of  matter  in  solution  —  an 
immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea-water, 
weighing  10^  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  ^  a 
lb.  Of  this  3}  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium);  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, and  less  than  ^  a  lb.  chloride  of  calcium 
(or  muriate  of  lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredi- 
ent is  bromide  of  magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly 
extraordinary  quantity.^  To  its  presence  is  due 
the  therapeutic  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  lake 
when  its  water  was  sent  to  Rome  for  wealthy  in- 
valids (Galen,  in  Reland,  Pal.  p.  242),  or  lepers 
flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart.  §  x.).  Boussin- 
gault  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  1856,  xlviii.  168)  remarks 
that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natural  source 
for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which  im- 
part so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavor  to  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution  is  very 
large.  Lyiich  found  (Narr.  p.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5-17ths  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-llth. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The 
lime  and  magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitic  lime- 
stone of  the  surrounding  mountains ;  from  the  gyp- 
sum which  exists  on  the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in 
large  quantities ;  and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsula 
and  elsewhere  (Anderson,  p.  185).  The  chloride  of 
sodium  is  supplied  from  Khas/im  Usdum,  and  the 
copious  brine  springs  on  both  shores.  Balls  of 
nearly  pure  sulphur  (probably  the  deposit  of  some 
sulphurous  stream)  are  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake,  on  the  peninsula  (Anderson,  p.  187), 
on  the  western  beach  and  the  northwestern  heights 
(ibid.  pp.  176,  180,  160),  and  on  the  plain  S.  of 
Jericho  (Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges).  Nitre  may  exist, 
but  the  specimens  mentioned  by  Irby  and  others 
are  more  probably  pieces  of  rock  salt,  since  no  trace 
of  nitric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil 
(Marchand,  p.  370).'^  Manganese,  iron,  and  alu- 
mina have  been  found  on  the  peninsula  (Anderson, 
pp.  185,  187),  and  the  other  constituents  are  the 
product  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs  which 
surround  the  lake,e  and  the  washings  of  the  aque- 


great  as  in  the  ocean  and  74  times  as  great  a^  in  the 
Kreuznach  water,  where  its  strength  is  considered  re- 
markable. 

d  On  the  subject  of  the  bitumen  of  the  lake,  the 
writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  said  under  Pal- 
estine, iii.  2307,  and  Slime. 

e  The  bromine  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced. 
The  salt  of  Khashm  Usdum  has  been  analyzed  for  its 
discovery  (Rob.  ii.  108),  but  in  vain.     Marchand  ex- 
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COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   ANALYSES   OF   THE   WATER   OF   THE   DEAD   SEA. 


1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

C.  G. 

Gmelin, 

1824. 
As  recal- 
culated 
by  Mar- 
chand. 

Apj^h., 

Mar- 
chand, 
1847.' 

Hera- 

Booth, 
of  Phila- 
delphia 

(U.S. 
Exped.). 

1849. 

Boutron- 
Charlard 

and 
Henry. 

Prof.  W. 

^rj4^.^^' 

Molden- 

hauer, 

Nov.  1854. 

Water  of 

the 
Ocean. 

Chloride  of  Mapneglutn    . 
"            Sodium      .    . 

IL'.166 

7.370 

10.543 

7.822 

14.589 

1.696 

13.951 

6.831 

.360 

7.039 

7.839 

6.578 

12.109 

7.855 

11.003 

7.339 

2.957 

2.700 

"            Calcium      .    . 

3.336 

2.4;« 

2.894 

2.45.5 

♦3.107 

.680 

2.796 

1.471 

"            Potassium  .    . 

1.086 

.852 

1.398 

1.217 

.658 

.166 

.571 

2.391 

7070 

"            Manganese     . 

.161 

.005 

- 

.006 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"            Ammonium   . 

.007 

_ 

- 

.006 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

"            Aluminium    . 

.143 

- 

.018 

.056 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

"            Iron    .... 

.003 

Sulphate  of  Potash    .    .    . 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.062 

_ 

J.ime      .    .    . 

.052 

.075 

.088 

.068 

.070 

- 

.106 

- 

.140 

"             Magnesia   .    . 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.233 

- 

- 

.330 

Bromide  of  Magnesium     . 
"            Sodium  .    .    . 

.442 

.201 

.251 

.251 

.137 

trace. 

.069 

.183 

.002 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Organic  matter      .... 

- 

- 

- 

.062 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Silica 

_ 

_ 

.003 

_ 

.200 

- 

- 

_ 

Bituminous  matter    .    .    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Carbonate  of  Lime    .    .    . 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

7953 

" 

~ 

.003 
Loss    .02,5 

Total  solid  contents  .    .    . 

24.4.35 

18.780 

21.773 

24.055 

26.416 

14.927 

24.832 

13.895 

^.m 

Water 

75.565 

81.220 

78.227 

75.!H5 

73.584 

85.073 

75.168 

86.105 

9(!.470 

lOd.OUO 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

Speclflc  gravity     .... 

1.202 

1.153 

1.1841 
at  66«  F. 

1.172 

..K. 

1.099 

1.210 
at60«F. 

1.116 

1.0278 

Boiling  point 

- 

221» 

227.75 

- 

- 

- 

Water  obtained     .... 

_ 

}mile 

in  1847, 

in  March, 

May  5,  '48 

April  2, 

from 

in  June» 

- 

from 

at  the 

1849, 

195  fath. 

1850, 

Island  at 

1854. 

Jordan, 

north 

i  mile 
r.  W.  of 

"SSf 

"2  hours 

N.  end. 

late 

end. 

from  the 

March  11, 

in  rainy 

mouth  of 

A.Teri- 

Jordan." 

1854. 

season. 

Jordan. 

beh. 

No.  1.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  the  recalcula- 
tions of  Marchand  (Journal,  etc.,  p.  369)  on  the  basis  of 
the  improved  chenucal  science  of  his  time.  The  orig- 
inal analysis  is  in  Natitrwiss.  Abhandl.,  Tiibingen,  i. 
(1827)  333. 

No.  2.  See  The  Athenceum,  June  15, 1839. 

No.  3.  Journal  fur  prakt.  C%etntV,  etc.,  Leipzig,  xlvii. 
(1849),  366. 

No.  4.  quarterly  Journal  of  Chem.  Soc  ii.  (1860) 
836. 

No.  5.   Off.  Report  of  U.  S.  Expedition,  4to,  p.  204. 

No.  6.  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  Mars, 
1852. 

No.  7.  Calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  propor- 
tionate table  of  salts  given  in  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan, 
p.  381. 

No.  8.  Liebig  and  Wiihler's  Annalen  der  Chemie, 
xlvii.  (1856)  367 ;  xlviii.  (1856)  129-170. 

No.  9.  Regnault's  Cours  Elem.  de  Chimie,  ii.  190. 

The  older  analyses  have  not  been  reprinted,  the 
methods  employed  having  been  imperfect  and  the  re- 
sults uncertain  as  compared  with  the  more  modern 
ones  quoted.  They  are  as  follows  :  (1.)  Macquer,  La- 
voisier, and  Lesage  (3frfm.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences, 
1778) ;  (2.)  Marcet(PAj7.  Trans.,  1807,  p.  296,  &c.);  (3.) 
♦Klaproth  (Mag.  der  Gesells.  naturfor.  Freunde  zu 
Berlin,  iii.  139) ;  (4.)  Gay  Lussac  (Ann.  de  Chimie, 
xi.  (1819)  197) ;  (5.)  Hermbstadt  (Schweigger's  Journal, 
xxxiv.  163). 

Want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  the  analysis 
of  Boussingault  of  water  collected  in  spring,  1855  (Ann. 
de  Chimie,  xlviii.  (1856)  129-170),  which  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  Gmelin  (namely,  sp.  gr. 
1.194  ;  salts.  22.786  per  cent.),  as  well  as  that  of  Com- 
mines  (quoted  in  the  same  paper)  of  water  collected  in 
June,  1863,  showing  sp.  gr.  1.196  and  salts  18.26  per 
cent.  Another  analysis  by  Professor  W.  Gregory,  giv- 
ing 19.25  percent,  of  salts,  is  quoted  by  Kitto  (Phys. 
Geogr.  p.  374). 

The  writer  has  been  fiivored  with  specimens  of 
water  collected  13th  November,  1850,  bj  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Bridges,  and  7th  April,  1863,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Wilson. 
Both  were  taken  from  the  north  end.     The  former. 


which  had  been  carefully  sealed  up  until  examination, 
exhibited  sp.  gr.  1.1812,  solid  contents,  21.585  per 
cent.;  the  latter,, sp.  gr.  1.184,  solid  contents,  22.188; 
the  boiling  point  in  both  cases  226=^  4  Fahr.  —  a  singu- 
lar agreement,  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  speci- 
men was  obtained  at  the  end,  the  other  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  For  this  investigation,  and  much 
more  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  his  article,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend.  Dr.  David  Simpson 
Price,  F.  C.  S. 

The  inferiority  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  in  Nos. 
2,  6,  and  8  is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  (acknowledged  in  the  two  first)  that  the  water  was 
obtained  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan  or  other  fresh  water.  Nos.  7 
and  8  were  collected  within  two  months  of  each  other. 
The  preceding  winter,  1853-54,  was  one  of  the  wettest 
and  coldest  remembered  in  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier 
of  the  two  analyses  shows  a  largely  preponderating 
quantity  of  salts.  Thee  is  sufiicient  discrepancy  in 
the  whole  of  the  results  to  render  It  desirable  that 
a  fresh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  of  water  ob- 
tained from  various  defined  spots  and  depths,  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  and  investigated  by  the  same 
analyst.  The  variable  density  of  the  water  was  ob- 
served as  early  as  by  Galen  (see  quotations  in  Reland, 
Pal.  p.  242). 

The  best  papers  on  this  interesting  subject  are  those 
of  Gmelin,  Marchand,  Herapath,  and  Boussingault  (see 
the  references  given  above).  The  second  of  these  con- 
tains an  excellent  review  of  former  analyses,  and  most 
instructive  observations  on  matters  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  iodine  is  remarkable.  It  was  par- 
ticularly searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Mar- 
chand, but  without  effect.  In  September,  1858,  the 
writer  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the 
island  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  which  he  reduced 
by  boiling  on  the  spot.  The  concentrated  salts  were 
afterwards  tested  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Price  by  his  nitrate  of 
potash  test  (see  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  for  1851),  with  the 
express  view  of  detecting  iodine,  but  not  a  trace  could 
be  discovered. 


•  Dr.  Anderson  (Off.  Hep.  p.  205)  states  that  in  water  ftom  "  another  part "  of  the  lake  he  found  as  much  as  4.8  per  cent 
of  chlor.  calcium. 
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ous  deposits  on  the  sliores  (see  §  17),  which  are 
gradually  restoring  to  the  lake  the  salts  they  re- 
ceived from  it  ages  back,  when  covered  by  its 
waters.  The  strength  of  these  ingredients  is 
heightened  by  the  continual  evaporation,  which  (as 
already  stated)  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  whole 
amount  of  the  water  supplied,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  salts  in  the  lake;  and  which  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  in  every  other  lake  which  has  affluents  but  no 
outlets,  is  gradually  concentrating  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  water,  as  in  the  alembic  of  the 
chemist.  When  the  water  becomes  saturated  with 
salt,  or  even  before,  deposition  will  take  place,  and 
salt-beds  be  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.« 
If,  then,  at  a  future  epoch  a  convulsion  should  take 
place  which  should  upheave  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
a  salt  mountain  would  be  formed  similar  to  the 
Khashm  Usdum ;  and  this  is  not  improbably  the 
manner  in  which  that  singular  mountain  was  formed. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  salt 
lake,  which,  during  the  convulsion  which  depressed 
the  bed  of  the  present  lake,  or  some  other  remote 
change,  was  forced  up  to  its  present  position.  Thus 
this  spot  may  have  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
home  of  Dead  Seas;  and  the  present  lake  but  one 
of  a  numerous  series. 

38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
ever existed  in  the  lake.  But  recent  facts  show- 
that  some  inferior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a 
home  even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The 
Cabinet  d'Hist.  Naturelle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  coral  called  Siylophwa  pisiillatn., 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake 
in  1837  by  the  Marq.  de  I'Escalopier,  and  has  every 
{tppearance  of  having  been  a  resident  there,  and 
not  an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.''  Ehrenberg 
discovered  11  species  of  Polygaster,  2  of  Polytha- 
lamise,  and  5  of  Phytolitharise,  in  mud  and  water 
brought  home  by  Lepsius  (Monntsb.  d.  Kon.  Pr. 
Akad.  June,  1849).  The  mud  was  taken  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  1  hour  N.  W.  of  the.  Jor- 
dan, and  far  from  the  shore.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Polygaster  exhibited  ovaries,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  species  were  found 
in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also.  The  copious 
phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch  {Narr.  p. 
280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life  in  the 
waters.  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jebel  Usdum,  at  a  few  yards  only  from 
the  lake,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fish 
(Cyprinodon  hammonis)  1\  inch  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they  are  denizens  of  the  lake.  The  melanopsis 
shellri  found  by  Poole  (p.  67)  at  the  fresh  springs 


amined  a  specimen  of  soil  from  a  "salt-plain  called 
Zeph  "  ^  an  hour  W.  of  the  lake,  and  found  it  to  con- 
tain "  an  appreciable  quantity  of  bromine  "  (Journal 
fUr  prakl.  Chemie,  xlvii.  369,  370). 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  sources  named  in  the 
text,  there  are  doubtless  others  less  Tisible.  The  re 
markable  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  water  in  the  specimens  obtained  by  differ- 
ent travellers  (see  the  analyses)  leads  to  the  inference 
that  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  there  are  masses  of  min- 
eral matter,  or  mineral  springs,  which  may  modify  the 
constitution  of  the  water  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

a  This  is  already  occurring,  for  Lynch's  sounding- 
lead  several  times  brought  up  cubical  crystals  of  salt, 
sometimes  with  mud,  sometimes  alone  {Narr.  pp.  281, 
297 ;  comp.  Molyneux,  p.  127).  The  lake  of  Assal,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  neither  affluent  nor 
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(?  Aln  Terabeh),  and  which  other  travellers  have 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Ain  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
spring  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucus  and  ulva  are 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  travellers,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

39.  The  statements  of  ancient  travellers  and 
geographers  to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature 
could  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly 
across  its  surface,  are  amply  disproved  by  later 
travellers.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned 
by  Maundrell  (March  30);  and  in  our  own  days 
almost  every  traveller  has  noticed  the  fable  to  con- 
tradict it.  The  cane  brakes  of  Aln  Feshkhah,  and 
the  other  springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  har- 
bor snipe,  partridges,  ducks,  nightingales,  and  other 
birds,  as  well  as  frogs;  hawks,  doves,  and  hares 
are  found  along  the  shore  (Lynch,  pp.  274,  277, 
279,  287,  294,  371,  376);  and  the  thickets  of  Ain 
.Jidy  contain  "innumerable  birds,"  among  which 
were  the  lark,  quail,  and  partridge,  as  well  as  birds 
of  prey  (Bibl.  Res.  i.  524).  Lynch  mentions  the 
curious  fact  that  "all  the  birds,  and  most  of  the 
insects  and  animals  "  which  he  saw  on  the  western 
side  were  of  a  stone  color,  so  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  (Nar7\  pp.  279, 
291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  {S.  #  P.  ii.  119),  Lynch 
{Narr.  pp.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2,  3, 
and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  ducks  and  other 
birds,  single  and  in  flocks,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob- 
servations are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  Lynch  {Eepm-t,  ]\Iay  5)  states  that  a 
stratum  at  59°  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at 
10  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Between  Wady 
Zurka  and  Ain  Terabeh  the  temp,  at  surface  was 
76°,  gradually  decreasing  to  62°  at  1,044  ft.  deep, 
with  the  exception  just  named  {Narr.  p.  374). 
At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp, 
ranged  from  82°  to  90°.  and  from  5°  to  10°  below 
that  of  the  air  {ibid.  pp.  310-320.  Comp.  Poole, 
Nov.  2).  Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  381), 
on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the  Jordan  60°  Fahr., 
and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.  end)  73°;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  83°  in  the  former  case,  and  78°  in 
the  latter. 

41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  in- 
imical to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  its 
shores,  except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate.  The  Ghawdrineh  and 
Rashaideh  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and 
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outlet,  is  said  to  be  concentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the 
point  of  saturation  {Ed in.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  April,  1855, 
p.  259). 

b  This  int^eresting  fact  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
{Vietcs  of  Nat.  p.  270);  but  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  kind  courtesy  of  M.  Valenciennes,  keeper  of  the 
Cabinet,  for  confirmation  of  it.  Humboldt  gives  the 
coral  the  name  of  Poritex  elongata,  but  the  writer  has 
the  authority  of  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  saying  that 
its  true  designation  is  Stylopkora  pist.  Unfortunately 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of 
its  discovery  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  26  years 
no  second  specimen  should  have  been  acquired.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  coral  in  question  to  grow  under 
the  conditions  presented  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  is 
true  that  it  abounds  also  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  draw  any  deduction  from  these  facts 
till  other  specimens  of  it  have  been  brought  from  the 
lake. 
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western  sides  and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a 
poor  stunted  race ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  heat  and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
by  their  meagre  way  of  life,  without  inferring  any- 
thing specially  unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of 
'  '■"  lake.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  stunted 
V  .  meagre  than  the  natives  of  Jericho,  or,  if  more, 
not  more  than  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
inhabit  a  spot  500  to  000  feet  further  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  and  more  effectually  inclosed. 
Considering  the  hard  work  which  the  American 
party  accomplished  in  the  tremendous  heat  (the 
thermometer  on  one  occasion  106°,  after  sunset, 
Narr.  p.  314),  and  that  the  sounding  and  working 
the  boats  necessarily  brought  them  a  great  deal 
into  actual  contact  with  the  water  of  the  lake,  their 
general  good  health  is  a  proof  that  there  is  nothing 
pernicious  in  the  proximity  of  the  lake  itsel'"  A 
strong  smell  of  sulphur  pervades  some  parts  ^  Ae 
western  shore,  proceeding  from  springs  or  streams 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (De  Saul- 
cy,  Narr.  i.  192;  Van  de  Velde,"  ii.  109;  Beaufort, 
ii.  113).  It  accompanied  the  north  wind  which 
blew  in  the  evenings  (Lynch,  pp.  292,  294).  But 
this  odor,  though  unpleasant,  is  not  noxious,  and 
in  fact  M.  de  Saulcy  compares  it  to  the  baths  of 
Bareges.  The  Sabkah  has  in  summer  a  "strong 
marshy  smell,"  from  the  partial  desiccation  of  the 
ditches  which  convey  the  drainage  of  the  salt 
springs  and  salt  rocks  into  the  lagoon;  but  this 
smell  can  hardly  be  stronger  or  more  unhealthy 
than  it  is  in  the  marshes  above  the  lake  el-Hnleh, 
or  in  many  other  places  where  marshy  ground 
exists  under  a  sun  of  equal  power;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  marshes  at  Jshinderun,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Porter  (//andU>ok,  p.  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
of  the  article  Palestine,  has  spoken  (iii.  2312, 
2313)  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ghur  in  general,  and 
of  that  of  Ain  July  and  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts 
of  the  lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is 
known.  A  few  plants  are  named  l>y  Seetzen  as 
inhabiting  the  G/wr  es-SaJieh  and  the  peninsula. 
These,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  the  following  are  enumerated 
in  the  lists ''  which  accompany  the  Official  Report 
(4to)  of  Lynch,  and  the  Voy'ige  of  De  Saulcy 
{Atlas  (les  Planches,  etc.).  At  Ain  Jidy,  Reseda 
lutea,  Malva  sylvestris,  Glinm  lotoides,  Sedwn 
rejlexuni,  Sideritis  syriicci,  Etipatorium  stjriacum, 
and  Withania  somnifern.  On  the  southeastern 
and  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Ghi'yr  es- 
>S([fieh,  and  on  the  peninsula,  they  name  Zilln 
myagroides,  Zyyophylla  coccinea,  Ruta  bracteosa, 
Zizyphus  spina  Christi^  Indigofera,  Tamarix, 
Aizmm  cnnariense,  Salvadora  persica,  Tfioga  fon- 
iKuesii,  Picridiiim  tingitanum,  Solimum  villoswn, 
JCupfun'hia  pi  plus,  Eryt/irosficfm  punctatus,  Carex 
stenophyUa,  and  Heliotropuni  olbidum.  At  Ain 
Feshkhali,  Ain  Ghuweir,  Ain  Terdheh,  and  other 
spots  on  the  western  shore,  they  name,  in  addition 
to   those   given    by    Dr.    Hooker,    Sida   asiatica, 


o  M.  Van  de  Velde's  watch  turned  black  with  the 
sulphur  in  the  air  of  the  liills  and  valleys  south  of 
MaMtda.  Miss  Beaufort  (at  Btrket  el-Khulit)  says  it 
was  "  very  strong,  immensely  more  nauseous  than  that 
of  the  springs  of  Tadmor." 

b  Lynch's  lists  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  R.  Eglesfield 
Oriffltb  ;  and  De  Saulcy's  by  the  Abbf5  Michon,  who 
also  himself  collected  the  bulk  of  the  specimens. 
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Knautia  ai'vensis,  Scabiosa  jjnpposa,  Echium  ital- 
icum  and  creiicum,  Strailce  sinuata,  Anastatica 
hierochuntina,  Heliotropuni  rotuiviifolium,  and 
Phragmitcs  communis.  At  other  places  not  speci- 
fied along  the  shores,  Kakile  and  Crambe  mariti- 
ma,  Arenaria  maritima,  Chenopodium  maritimwn, 
Anabasis  aphylla,  Anemone  coronaria,  Ranunculus 
asiaticus,  Fumaria  micraniha,  Sisymbrium  irio, 
Cleone  trineroia,  Auagyris  Jcatida,  C/irysani/iemum 
coi'onaria,  Rhagadiolus  stellitus,  Anagallis  arven^ 
sis,  Convolvulus  sictilus,  Onosma  syriaca,  Litho- 
spermum  tenuijiorum,  Hyosctjamv^  aureus,  Euphor- 
bia helioscopa.  Iris  caucasica,  Morea  sisyrinchiuni, 
Romulea  bulbocodium  atid  grandijlora.  The  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zuweirah  contains  large  quantities 
of  oleanders. 

43.  Of  the  zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds 
and  animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson 
have  been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identi- 
fication must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  versed  in 
natural  history.  On  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  life  in  the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  already  said 
all  that  occurs  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfill 
the  idea  conveyed  by  its  jwpular  name.  "  The 
Dead  Sea,"  says  a  recent  traveller ,<"  "did  not  strike 
me  with  that  sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness 
which  I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty, 
smiling  lake  —  a  nice  ripple  on  its  surface."  Ix)rd 
Nugent  (Lands,  etc.,  11.  ch.  5)  expresses  himself  in 
similar  terms.  Schubert  came  to  it  from  the  Gulf 
of  Akabeh,  and  he  contrasts  the  "desert  look  "  of 
that  with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  "the 
most  glorious  spot  he  had  ever  seen  "  (Ritter,  p. 
567).  This  was  the  view  from  its  northern  end. 
The  same  of  the  southern  portion.  "  1  expected  a 
scene  of  unequaled  horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  117),  "instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake 
calm  and  glassy,  blue  and  transparent,  with  an  un- 
clouded heaven,  a  smooth  beach,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains  whose  blue  tints  were  of  rare  beauty. 
.  .  •  •  It  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Loch  Awe."  "  It  reminded  me  of  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Nice  "  (Paxton,  in  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  p. 
383).  "Nothing  of  gloom  and  desolation,"  says 
another  traveller,  "  .  .  .  .  even  the  shore  was 
richly  studded  with  bright  <i  yellow  flowers  growing 
to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  watei-s."  Of  the  view 
from  Masada,  Miss  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  thus  speaks: 
"  Some  one  says  there  is  no  beauty  in  it  .  .  .  . 
but  this  view  is  beyond  all  others  for  the  splendor 
of  its  savage  and  yet  beautiful  wildness."  Seetzen, 
in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic  passage 
(ii.  364,  365)  extols  the  beauties  of  the  view  from 
the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Mojib,  and 
the  advantages  of  that  situation  for  a  permanent 
residence.  These  testimonies  might  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure,  and  they  contrast  strangely  with  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pilgrims  (on 
whose  accounts  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the 
lake  are  based),  and  even  those  of  some  modem 
travellers,«  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods 
over  the  lake,   and   the   thick  vapors  which  roll 

c  Rev.  W.  Lea  (1847),  who  has  kindly  allowed  the 
writer  the  use  of  his  MS.  journal.  See  very  nearly  the 
same  remarks  by  Dr.  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khan). 

d  Probably  Invla  crithmoides. 

e  As,  for  instance,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
quoted  by  Brocardus  (a.  d.  1290),  and  the  terrific  de- 
scription given  by  Quaresmius  (ii.  759,  &c.),  as  if  from 
Brocardus,  though  it  is  not  in  the  Received  Text  of  his 
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from  its  waters  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  fur- 
nace, filling  the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  mias- 
ma which  has  destroyed  all  life  witliin  its  reach. 

45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking  gulf. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfill  the  promise 
of  its  name.«  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
dead  solitude  of  the  mountain  tarns  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
lingering  decay  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
reeking  miasma  of  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
Death  can  never  be  associated  with  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  Syria,  with  the  cheerful 
reflection  of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some 
periods  of  the  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation 
of  the  breezes  which  ruffle  its  surface  at  others.  At 
sunrise  and  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly 
beautiful.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are 
sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morn- 
ing or  of  sunset.  The  reflections  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  far  as 
the  hues  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns  of 
Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the 
hills  around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle.  One 
such  aspect  may  be  seen  —  and  it  is  said  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
—  in  "  The  Scapegoat "  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
from  the  foot  of  Jtbel  Usdum^  looking  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  lagoon.*  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
quent beauty  of  coloring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
its  inclosing  mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
afforded  by  the  reflection  of  that  unequaled  sky  on 
the  no  less  unequaled  mirror  of  the  surface  —  with 
all  these  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  burnt  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
powering heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  margin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  lose. 

46.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  Biblical  times  was  mate- 
rially different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  are  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  would 

works  (Amst.  1711);  Sir  R.  Guylforde  (a.  d.  1506); 
Schwarz  {a.  d.  1845).  It  is,  however,  surprising  how 
free  the  best  of  the  old  travellers  are  from  such  fables. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Bordeaux  PUgrim,  of  Arcul- 
fus,  MaundevJUe,  Thietmar,  Doubdan,  Maundrell,  bar- 
ring a  little  exaggeration  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  water 
and  of  its  repulsion  to  life,  are  sober,  and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  accurate.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  lake  was  not  founded  on  these 
accounts,  instead  of  the  sensation-descriptions  of  others 
at  second  hand. 

a  '( It  is  not  gloom  but  desolation  that  is  its  prevail- 
ing characteristic,"  is  the  remark  of  Prof  Stanley,  in 
his  excellent  chapter  on  the  lake  in  Sinai  and  Palestine 
(ch.  vii.)  «So  mournful  a  land.scape,  for  one  having 
real  beauty,  I  have  never  seen  "  (Miss  Martineau,  EoM- 
em  Life,  pt.  iii.  ch.  4). 
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account  for  its  destruction,  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  spots,  such  as  Ain  JiiJy,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zuiotirah,  and  that  of  the  IVndy  ed- 
DriCa,  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  more 
populous  than  they  are  under  the  discouraging  in- 
fluences of  Mohammedanism.  But  sucli  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  tlie  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  fact  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  civilized  occupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  crow  without 
irrigation,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho,  we  know, 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
Ain  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  the  Ghor  el-Lisdn 
the  Ghor  es-Scifie/i,  or  other  cultivable  portions  of 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  curried  out 
and  maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and,  still  more, 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultural  eflforts  in  this 
district. 

When  Machaerus  and  Callirrhoe  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam -gardens,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  materially  affected  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  for 
peaceable  or  commercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  lietween  Idumsea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  Josephus,c  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi  (ed.  Jau- 
bert,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture of  the  people  of  "  Zara  and  Dara  "  in  the  12th 
century,  are  all  the  allusions  known  to  exist  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans  «f  launched  their  boats  on  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years  for  purposes  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to  the 


6  The  remarks  in  the  text  refer  to  the  mountains 
which  form  the  background  to  this  remarkable  painting. 
The  title  of  the  picture  and  the  accidents  of  the  fore- 
ground give  the  key  to  the  sentiment  which  it  conveys, 
which  is  certainly  that  of  loneliness  and  death.  But  the 
mountains  would  form  an  appropriate  background  to  a 
scene  of  a  very  different  description. 

c  Quoted  by  Reland  ( Pal.  p.  252)  as  «  liber  v.  de  bell, 
cap.  3."  But  this  —  if  it  can  be  verified,  which  the 
writer  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  —  only  shows 
that  the  Romans  on  one  occasion,  sooner  than  let  their 
fugitives  escape  them,  got  some  boats  over  and  put 
them  on  the  lake.  It  does  not  indicate  any  continued 
navigation. 

d  Costigan  in  1835,  Moore  and  Beek  in  1837,  Symonda 
in  1841,  Molyneux  in  1847,  Lynch  in  1848. 
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fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connection  between  this  singular  lake 
and  the  Biblical  history  is  very  slight.  In  the  topo- 
graphical records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  Joshua  «  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  and  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of 
these  remarkable  records,  one  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.  As  a  land- 
mark it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reminiscence  of 
the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Prophets.''  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  passage  in  which  the  "  Salt  Sea  "  is  men- 
tioned in  a  different  maimer  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  namely,  as  having  been  iti  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  o ).  The  narrative 
in  which  this  occurs  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  venerable 
documents  from  which  the  early  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled.  But  a  careful  examination 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  explanatory 
st^itements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.  The  sentences,  "  Bela  which  is  Zoar  "  c 
(2  and  8);  »  En-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh  "  (7); 
"  The  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  Valley  " 
(17);  and  the  one  in  question,  "the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  (3),  are  evidently  explana- 
tions added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  had  become  obsolete.  These  remarks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  "annotations")  stand 
on  a  perfectly  different  footing  to  the  words  of  the 
original  record  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.  It  bears  every 
mark  of  being  contemjjorary  with  the  events  it  nar- 
rates. They  merely  eml)odv  the  opinion  of  a  later 
person,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 

48.  Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion  — the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it  — 
if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  api^ears  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submersion  —  the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  (district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 
We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  lake 
would  affect  this  portion  very  materially;  and  it  is 
quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a  few  wet  winters  fol- 
lowed by  cold  summers,  would  raise  the  level  of  the 
lake  sufficiently  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south 
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a  See  the  quotations  at  the  head  of  the  article. 

ft  One  of  these  (Ez.  xlvii.)  is  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  lake  and  its  en- 
virons—the dry  ravines  of  the  western  mountains; 
the  noxious  waters  ;  the  want  of  fish  ;  the  southern 
lagoon— are  brought  out.  See  Prof  Stanley's  notice 
(S.^  P.  p.  294). 

c  ■)p!i"S"*n  ^bs  :  such  is  the  formula  adopted 
in  each  of  the  instances  quoted.  It  is  the  same  which 
is  used  in  the  precisely  parallel  case,  "  Hazazon-Tamar, 
which  is  En-gedi "  (2  Chr.  xx.  2).  In  other  cases,  where 
the  remark  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  original 


of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time 
into  a  part  of  the  "  Salt  Sea."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  condition.  Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 
may  have  witnessed  and  placed  on  record. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  on 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probably 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  lake 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  been 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Such  was  the  im- 
plicit belief  of  the  whole  motlern  world  —  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Reland  ^^  —  till  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  Even  so  lately  as  1830  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarkable  alike  for  learning  and 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adina,  and  Tseboim,  were 
situate,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substiinces  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convulsion;  the  water- 
courses—  both  the  river  and  the  canals  by  which  the 
land  was  extensively  irrigated  —  burst  their  banks ; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  perhaps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  tlie  soil,  were 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  and 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compared  to  Par- 
adise and  the  well-watered  corn-fields  of  the  Nile, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake"  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
Vie  Jeios,  2d  ed.,  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usually  cautious  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  spot,  before 
the  researches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  consequent 
remote  date  of  the  formation  of  the  lake :  "  Shat- 
tered mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the 
plaiii "  \Bibl.  Res.  i.  525). « 

Now  if  these  explanations  —  so  entirely  ground- 
less, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Plain  of  Jordan,  and  the 
submersion  of  the  cities,  find  no  warrant  whatever 
in  Scripture  —  are  promulgated  by  persons  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  in  the  lOth  century  after  Christ, 
surely  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  a  similar 
view  put  forward  at  the  time  when  the  contradic- 
tions involved  in  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sea 


writer,  another  form  is  used  —  1tt?Sl  —  as  in  "El- 
Paran,  which  is  by  the  Wilderness*"  (6),  "Hobah, 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus  "  (15).. 

d  See  his  chapter  De  lacu  Asplialiite  iu  Pai<BStina, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxxviii.  —  truly  admirable,  considering  the 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal,  lie  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  disprove  the  idea  that  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  submerged. 

<  Even  Lieut.  Lynch  can  pause  between  the  casts  of 
the  lead  to  apostrophize  the  "  unhallowed  sea  .  .  .  the 
record  of  God's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  "  sepulchral 
light "  cast  around  by  the  phosphorence,  etc.,  etc. 
iNarr.  pp.  284,  288,  280). 
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had  once  been  the  Vale  of  Siddim  could  not  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  ancient  commentator 
who  added  that  explanatory  note  to  the  original  rec- 
ord of  Gen.  xiv.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  passagje  in  question  is  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  Testament,  Apocrypha, 
or  New  Testament  —  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  submerged ;  a  notion  which 
the  present  writer  has  endeavored  elsewhere «  to 
show  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

50.  The  writer  has  there  also  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  belief  which  prompted  the  statements  just 
quoted  from  modern  writers,  namely,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
threw the  "Cities  of  the  Plain,"  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption. It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence 
of  the  ground  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those 
cities  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the  "  Plain  of 
the  Jordan,"  they  must  have  been  to  the  north  of 
the  lake.  Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  described  as  a  shower 
of  ignited  sulphur  descending  from  the  skies.  Its 
date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall  be  safe  in  placing  it 
within  the  limit  of  2,000  years  before  Christ. 
Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes  were  contained  was  produced  out  of  the  lime- 
stone block  which  forms  the  main  body  of  Syria, 
we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  informed  to  know. 
It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fissure 
of  dislocation,^  or  of  gradual  erosion,''  on  of  a  com- 
bination of  both.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  the  operation  was  performed,  it  was  of  far 
older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  or  any  other 
historic  event.''  And  not  only  this,  but  the  details 
of  the  geology,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  discern 
them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  popu- 
lar hypothesis.  That  hypothesis  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
historic  period  was  covered  with  water  and  con- 
verted into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes 
to  show  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case;  the 
plateaus  and  terraces  traceable  round  its  sides,  the 


o  Under  the  heads  of  Sodom,  Siddim,  Zoab. 

b  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  before  the 
B.  Association  (in  AihencBum,  29  Sept.  1849). 

c  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

d  Dr  Anderson  is  compelled  to  infer  from  the  fea- 
tures of  the  eastern  shore  that  the  Ghor  existed  "  be- 
fore the  tertiary  age  "  (p.  189  ;  and  see  his  interesting 
remarks  on  pp.  190,  192). 

e  This  Report  is  the  only  document  which  purports 
to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  author  was  formerly  Professor  at  Columbia 
College,  U.  S.  It  forms  a  part  of  his  Geological  Re- 
eannaissanre  of  those  portions  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
were  visited  by  the  American  expedition.  The  writer 
is  not  quahfied  to  pass  judgment  on  its  scientific  merits, 
but  he  can  speak  to  its  fullness  and  clearness,  and  to 
the  modesty  with  which  the  author  submits  his  con- 
elusions,  and  which  contrasts  very  favorably  with  the 
loose  bombast  in  which  the  chief  of  the  expedition  is 
too  prone  to  indulge.  Its  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  sections,  showing  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  strata,  and  diagrams  of  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  phenomena. 

/  An  instance  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  these 
expressions  are  used  is  found  in  Lynch's  Narrative  (p. 
283),  where  he  characterizes  as  "scathed  by  fire"  a 
rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron,  which  in  the  same 
sentence  he  states  was  in  rapid  progress  of  disintegra- 
tion, with  a  "  sloping  hill  of  half  its  own  height "  at 
its  base  formed  by  the  dust  of  its  daily  decay. 

g  There  is  a  slight  coiTespondence,  though  probably 
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aqueous  deposits  of  the  peninsula  and  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  saturated  with  the  salts  of 
their  ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one 
time  far  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  of  a 
gradual  subsidence,  until  the  present  level  (the 
balance,  as  already  explained,  between  supply  and 
evaporation)  was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokens  of  the  action  of 
water,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  geological  action 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  date  of  Abraham.  Inex- 
perienced and  enthusiastic  tra'-  ^'^rs  have  reported 
craters,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  r  '-larks  of  modern 
volcanic  action,  at  every  step.  3ut  these  things 
ai-e  not  so  easily  recognized  by  inexperienced  ob- 
servers, nor,  if  seen,  is  the  deduction  from  them  so 
obvious.  The  very  few  competent  geologists  who 
have  vi^ted  the  spot  —  both  those  who  have  pub- 
lished their  observations  (as  Dr.  Anderson,  geol- 
ogist to  the  American  expedition^),  and  those  who 
have  not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  certain  indica- 
tions exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  action 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanic 
craters,  and  no  coulees  of  lava  traceable  to  any 
vent.  The  igneous  rocks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probably  basalt  of  gx-eat  antiquity ;  the  bitumen  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  volcanic 
action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  of  which  so  many 
travellers  have  spoken  /  as  an  evident  token  of  the 
conflagration  of  the  cities,  is  due  to  natural  causes 
—  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may 
have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  connection  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  more 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  Red 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  thcip  the  tract  of  the 
Wady  ArabaliM  G. 

*  The  theory  advanced  in  the  preceding  article, 


but  a  superficial  one,  between  the  Dead  Sea  at  the 
apex  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabeh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  at 
the  apex  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Each  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  the  sea,  and  each  has  been  cut 
off  by  some  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and 
left  to  concentrate  its  waters  at  a  distance  from  the 
parent  branch  of  the  ocean.  The  change  in  the  latter 
case  was  probably  far  more  recent  than  in  the  former, 
and  may  even  have  occurred  since  the  Exodus. 

The  parallel  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Dead  Sea 
has  been  already  spoken  of.  If  by  some  geological 
change  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus  should  ever  be 
closed,  and  the  outlet  thus  stopped,  the  parallel  would 
in  some  respects  be  very  close  —  the  Danube  and  the 
Dnieper  would  correspond  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Zurka :  the  Sea  of  Azov  with  the  Sivash  would  answer 
to  the  lagoon  and  the  Sabkah  —  the  river  Don  to  the 
Wady  el-Jeib.  The  process  of  adjustment  between 
supply  and  evaporation  would  at  once  commence,  and 
from  the  day  the  straits  were  closed  the  saltness  of  the 
water  would  begin  to  concentrate.  If,  further,  the 
evaporation  should  be  greater  than  the  present  sup- 
ply, the  wat«r  would  sink  and  sink  until  the  great 
Euxine  became  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hollow  far  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  parallel  would 
then  be  complete. 

The  likeness  between  the  Jordan  with  its  lakes  and 
the  river  of  Utah  has  been  so  often  alluded  to,  that  it 
need  not  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  See  Dr.  Buist 
in  EfJin.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April,  1855 ;  Burton's  City 
of  the  Saints^  p.  394. 
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that  the  cities  of  the  plain  "  must  have  been  to  the 
noi'th  of  the  lake,"  the  reader  will  find  critically 
examined  in  the  articles  Sodom  and  Zoak  (Anier. 
ed-).  We  propose  to  review  here  the  theory  advanced 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  tlie  articles  Sodom 
and  SiDDiM,  The  Valk  of,  respecting  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  plain.  The  question  of  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  site  of  the  cities  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  submergence  of  a  portion  of  the  valley. 
It  is  only  on  the  latter  point  that  we  claim  any 
clear  historical  data;  the  former  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ference merely. 

The  evidences  which  bear  on  the  question  of 
submergence  are  mainly  of  two  classes,  the  his- 
torical and  the  geological.  'J'he  latter  we  pass  over, 
concurring  with  Mr.  Grove  in  the  conviction  that 
the  data  as  yet  ascertained  would  not  furnish  the 
most  scientific  observer  with  the  basis  of  a  solid 
and  adequate  theory.  It  is  sufficient  that  no  points 
have  'thus  far  been  established  by  geological  ex- 
ploration which  conflict  with  the  historical  testi- 
mony as  we  understand  it. 

The  earliest  historical  evidence  is  contained  in 
the  oldest  record  extant :  "  All  these  were  joujed 
together  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea''  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  The  writer  here  asserts  that 
what  was  the  Vale  of  Siddim  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  described,  was  at  tlie  time  of  his  writing  the 
Salt  Sea.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  unity  of  the 
authorship  of  tlie  book,  it  was  so  when  the  original 
record  was  made.  If  we  may  regai-d  the  book  as 
a  compilation,  and  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  as 
the  gloss  of  the  compiler,  it  was  so  when  the  com- 
pilation wivs  made,  lioth  theories  leave  us  the  an- 
cient, indisputable,  Biblical  testimony  to  the  iden- 
tity, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  site  of  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  and  of  that  of  the  Salt  Sea.  This  in- 
terpretation is  sustained  by  Gesenius,  who  defines 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  (valley  of  the  plains)  as  the 
plain  "  now  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea "'   {Lex. 

Mr.  Grove  atlopts  the  second  of  the  theories  just 
named,  but  he  places  on  this  passage  the  same  in- 
terpretation that  we  do.  He  rejects  the  transla- 
tion of  those  who  would  construe  the  latter  clause 
of  the  vei"se,  "which  is  near,  at,  or  by  the  Salt 
Sea,''  and  insists  on  the  other  interpretation.  'He 
says :  "  The  original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear 
even  this  slight  accommodation,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  words,  no 
less  than  of  the  leanied  and  eloquent  divine  and 
historian  of  our  own  time  already  alluded  to,  the 
Salt  Sea  covers  the  actual  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Vale  of  Siddim  "  (Siddiji,  the  Vale  of). 
This  is  decisive :  and  thus  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tural testimony,  which  pointedly  contradicts  his 
theory,  how  does  he  dispose  of  it?  His  explana- 
tion given  above  is  concisely  repeated  in  the  article 
just  quoted,  as  follows :  "  The  words  which  more 
especially  bear  on  the  suViject  of  this  article  (v.  3) 
do  not  fomi  part  of  the  original  document.  That 
venerable  record  has  —  with  a  care  which  shows 
how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a  very  early  date  — 
been  annotated  throughout  by  a  later,  though  still 
very  ancient  chronicler,  who  has  added  what  in  his 
day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents  for  names 
of  places  that  had  become  obsolete.     Bela  is  ex- 
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a  ♦  "  The  clause  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 
and  Tersiona,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its 
genuineness  rests  on  the  very  same  basis  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  narrative.    We  have  the  same  evidence 


plained  to  be  Zoar;  En-Mishpat  to  be  Kadesh;  the 
Emek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Valley  of  the  King;  the 
Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  is,  in 
modern  phraseology,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when 
we  remember  how  persistently  the  notion  has  been 
entertained  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  that  the 
Dead  Sea  covers  a  district  which  before  its  submer- 
sion was  not  only  the  Valley  of  Siddim  but  also 
the  Plain  of  the  .lordan,  and  what  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  catastrophe  of  its  submersion  has 
been  constructed  e\en  \ery  recently  by  one  of  the 
most  able  scholars  of  our  day,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far  less  able 
to  interpret  natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same 
time  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of  ^he  actual 
event,  should  have  shared  in  the  behef."  [Siddim, 
THE  Vale  of.] 

This  reasoning  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient, 
from  Dean  Milman  to  Moses,  or  the  ancient  chron- 
icler who  wrote  these  words,  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
canon. a  Any  theory  which  may  be  held  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  matter,  if  we  have  here  an  unblemished  copy 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  Any  theory  which  gives 
us  this,  leaves  this  testimony  of  equal  value  to  us. 
If  the  authenticity  of  the  record  is  conceded  in 
this  passage,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  later,  yet 
very  ancient  chronicler,  who  compiled  or  annotated 
the  original  document,  and  gave  it  to  us  in  its 
present  shape,  was  in  point  of  fact  mistaken,  we 
consider  the  surmise  wholly  unwarranted  and  un- 
warrantable, and  believe  the  writer  to  have  had  far 
better  data  for  his  statement  than  any  modem 
critic  can  possibly  have  for  correcting  him.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  supposed  error,  moreover,  is 
irrelevant.  The  submergence  of  the  Vale  of  Sid- 
dim, the  conversion  of  its  site  to  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  simply  a  question  of  historic  fact,  the 
statement  of  which  does  not  require  a  chronicler 
who  is  "able  to  interpret  natural  phenomena." 
If,  in  the  above  extracts  and  in  the  remark  in  the 
present  article  that  these  "  annotations  "  "  must 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits,"  the  writer  means 
to  impeach  the  inspired  record,  or  fasten  the  sus- 
picion of  corruption  upon  it,  it  is  an  uncalled-for 
disparagement  of  the  Received  Text. 

The  other  glosses  or  annotations,  as  Mr.  Grove 
claims  them  to  be,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accept 
as  valid  historic  testimony.  He  says  of  Zoar, 
that  "  its  original  name  was  Bela,"  of  Bethlehem, 
that  "its  earliest  name  was  Ephrath,"  and  of 
Hazezon-Tamar,  that  it  "afterwards  became  En- 
gedi,"  on  exactly  the  authority,  and  no  other,  which 
he  rejects  as  inconclusive  here.  "  Bela,  which  is 
Zoar;"  "the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea;"  "En-Mishpat,  which  is-  Kadesh;"  "the 
valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale; " 
"  Ephrath,  which  is  liethlehem ; "  "  Hazezon-Tamar, 
which  is  En-gedi ; "  annotations  or  glosses  like  these, 
if  they  are  such  (the  first  four  occnirring  in  the  same 
narrative),  are  equally  reliable  or  equally  worthless. 
No  law  of  interpretation  will  permit  us  to  accept 
one  and  reject  another  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  naturalist.  Such  a  claim,  if  it 
were  conceded,  would  estabHsh  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  composition  or  completion  of  our  book  of 

of  its  Mosaic  authorship  as  we  have  of  any  other  part 
of  the  book"  (Porter,  Kittos  BibL  Cyc.  iii.  801). 

S.  W. 
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Genesis,  the  belief  was  current  that  the  chasm  now 
filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been,  in 
part  at  least,  a  valley  or  plain ;  and  then  the  ques- 
tion would  remain:  Whence  could  such  a  belief 
have  originated  ?  In  attempting  to  withdraw  from 
the  view  which  he  opposes  the  support  of  the  an- 
cient recoi-d,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  grant  it  the 
weight  of  a  tradition  older  than  the  chronicler. 

The  sacred  narrative  names  a  single  physical 
feature  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  namely,  that  it 
abounded  with  '*  slime-pits  "  (Gen.  xiv.  10).  These 
pits  were  wells  of  asphaltum,  or  bitumen,  probably 
of  various  dimensions,  "sufficient,"  either  from 
their  number,  or  size,  or  both,  "  materially  to  affect 
the  issue  sf  the  battle."  These  asphaltic  wells 
have  disappeared ;  but  bitumen  is  still  found  around 
the  southern  section  of  the  sea,  and  it  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  large  quantities,  in  that 
portion  of  it,  when  dislodged  by  an  earthquake 
(Bibl.  Ees.  ii.  229);  and  the  supply  was  formerly 
more  copious  than  now.  We  have  modern  testi- 
mony to  this  effect,  and  we  have  that  of  three 
eminent  ancient  historians  in  the  century  before 
Christ,  and  the  following :  Diodorus  Siculus,  Jose- 
phus,  and  Tacitus,  who  represent  the  asphaltum  as 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  black  and 
bulky  masses.  The  theory  that  the  Vale  of  Sid- 
dim is  covered  by  the  southern  part  of  the  sea 
reconciles  the  ancient  record  and  the  late  phe- 
nomena. It  sustains  the  statement  that  it  was  full 
of  bituminous  wells;  it  accounts  for  their  disap- 
pearance, and  it  explains  the  occasional  spectacle 
since,  down  to  the  present  time,  of  large  quantities 
of  asphaltum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thus 
far  we  have  a  consistent,  confirmed,  uncontradicted 
testimony. 

As  we  pass  from  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
sacred  writer,  with  the  confirmation,  in  subsequent 
ages,  of  the  only  physical  feature  of  the  territory 
which  he  names,  we  leave  behind  us,  of  course,  all 
direct  testimony.  The  only  remaining  evidence, 
exclusively  historical,  is  of  that  secondary  and  con- 
firmatory kind  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
vestigations and  impressions  of  later  writers  most 
competent  to  form  a  judgment,  who  have  exam- 
ined the  subject,  or  who,  as  historians,  have  re- 
corded the  prevalent  tradition,  or  the  most  intelli- 
gent opinion.  The  testimony  of  these  writers  the 
reader  will  find  quoted  in  an  article  by  the  present 
writer  on  "  The  Site  of  Sodom,"  JBibl.  Sacra 
(1868),  XXV.  121-126. 

Whether  the  flame  which  kindled  on  Sodom  and 
the  guilty  cities  and  consumed  them,  the  inflam- 
mable bitumen  entering  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  their  walls,  devoured  also  the  adjacent  Vale 
of  Siddim,  whose  soil,  abounding  with  asphalt- 
wells,  would  under  a  storm  of  fire  be  a  magazine 
of  quenchless  fuel,  and  thus  burned  out  a  chasm, 
which  in  whole  or  in  part,  now  forms  the  lagoon ; 
or  whether  some  volcanic  convulsion,  an  agency  of 
which  that  region  has  been  the  known  theatre,  up- 
heaved the  combustible  strata,  exposing  them  to 
the  action  of  fire,  and  thus  secured  the  result,  each 
supposition  confirming  the  sacred  narrative  that  as 
Abraham,  from  his  high  point  of  observation  sur- 
veying the  terrible  destruction,  "looked  toward 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land  of 
the  plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace;"  or 
whether,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  by  fire,  some  earthquake-throe,  such  as  that 
stupendous  crevasse  has  more  than  once  felt,  sunk 
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a  portion  of  the  soil  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  stag- 
nant waters  above  as  its  memorial,  cannot  now  be 
known.  The  agency  which  destroyed  the  cities 
was  plainly  igneous.  The  agency  which  converted 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  into  a  sheet  of  water  is  not 
stated.  Any  theory  is  admissible  which  consists 
ently  explains  the  two  facts. 

The  submergence  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  and  the 
submergence  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  of  their 
site,  are  distinct  questions,  because  the  cities  were 
not  in  this  valley.  On  this  point  we  concur  with 
the  judicious  Reland :  — 

"The  inspired  writer  does  not  say  that  the  five 
cities.  Sodom  and  the  rest,  were  situated  in  the 
Valley  of  Siddim ;  on  the  contmry,  the  text  (Gen. 
xiv.  3)  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion:  since  the 
kings  of  these  five  cities,  after  having  collected  their 
armies,  joined  together  towards  the  Valley  of  Sid- 
dim. Supposing  the  translation  to  be  in  the  ^ley, 
the  meaning  is  still  the  same.  The  probabihty  is, 
then,  that  the  Valley  of  Siddim  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  country  in  which  the  five  cities  were  sit- 
uated" {Palcestina:,  i.  101). 

We  see  not  how  any  other  opinion  than  this 
could  have  obtained  currency  among  scholars.  The 
vale  and  the  territory  of  the  cities,  though  distinct, 
were  evidently  contiguous  and  may  have  shared, 
and  to  some  extent  probably  did  share  a  common 
catastrophe.  The  former  may  have  been  consumed 
with  the  latter,  or  the  latter  may  have  been  de- 
pressed with  the  former.  Neither  the  exact  loca- 
tion nor  extent  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  can  be  ascer- 
tained. If  it  covered  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea,  the  plain  which  borders 
on  the  south,  ten  miles  long  by  six  broad,  was 
ample  enough  for  the  cities;  but  in  all  probability 
it  was  confined  to  a  part  of  its  width,  leaving  the 
rest  for  fruitful  fields  and  walled  towns,  the  sites 
of  which  are  entombed  by  the  sea.  The  vale  was 
the  battle-field  between  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
and  the  confederate  kings  of  the  cities;  and  as  the 
invaders  apparently  menaced  the  cities  from  the 
present  point  of  Ain  Jidy,  and  the  kings  went  forth 
to  meet  them  in  this  vale,  it  must  have  lain  west 
or  north  of  the  cities. 

If  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  well-watered  plain 
of  the  Jordan,  on  whose  tropical  luxuriance  Lot 
looked  down  from  the  highlands  of  Judaea,  extended 
southward  skirting  fresh  water  along  the  site  of  a 
part  of  the  present  basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
embosoming  the  Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  cities 
which  bordered  it,  the  allusions  in  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  all  adjusted  and  explained.  This 
theory  encounters  no  historic  difficulty,  nor  any 
insuperable  scientific  difficulty,  so  far  as  is  known. 
If  there  be  a  fatal  objection  to  it,  it  lies  buried  in 
that  vast,  mysterious  fissure,  and  awaits  the  resur- 
rection of  some  future  explorer.  Should  geology 
ever  compel  the  substitution  of  a  different  theory, 
we  may  expect  from  some  quarter  the  additional 
light  which  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
inspired  record.  In  the  meantime  we  rest  on  this 
hypothesis.     [Siddim,  the  Valk  of,  Amer.  ed.] 

S.  W. 
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«  1.  Drrin  (Arab.  j^*L&.)  :  o-c^payis,  a7r(xr<^pa- 
yi<T/xa:  annulus  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25).  rV2r)Jl/-: 
SoKTvAios :  annulus ;  from  DHn, "  close  "  or  «  seal." 
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the  East  is  so  great  that  without  one  no  document 
is  regarded  as  authentic  (L^yard,  Nin.  4'  ^"^^  P- 
608;  Chardiii,  Voy.  v.  454).  The  use  of  some 
method  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote 
antiquity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt 
at  a  very  early  period  were  engraved  stones,  pierced 
through  their  length  and  hung  by  a  string  or  chain 
from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for  the  finger. 
The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this  purpose  was 
the  scarabseus,  formed  of  precious  or  common  stone, 
or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side 
of  which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved. 
Cylinders  of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were 
also  used  as  signets.  One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum 
bears  the  date  of  Osirtasen  I.,  or  between  2()00 
and  3000  b.  c.  Besides  finger-rings,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
made  use  of  cylinders  of  precious  stone  or  terra- 
cotta, which  were  probably  set  in  a  frame  and 
rolled  over  the  document  which  was  to  be  sealed. 
The  document,  especially  among  the  two  latter 
nations,  was  itself  often  made  of  baked  clay,  sealed 
while  it  was  wet  and  burnt  afterwards.  But  in 
many  cases  the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  clay, 
impressed  with  the  seal  and  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment, wliether  of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by 
strings.  These  clay  lumps  often  bear  the  impress 
of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 
by  which  they  had  been  fastened.  One  such  found 
at  Niinroud  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco  king  of  I*4:ypt, 
B.  c.  711,  and  another  is  believed  by  Mr.  I^yard 
to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  of  nearly 
the  same  date  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Potttry,  i.  101, 118; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  iiil,  364;  Lay ard,  iVfn. 
<f  Bab.  pp.  154-160).  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places  intended  to 
be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of  clay.  The 
custom  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians  of  can-y- 
ing  seals  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i.  195,  who 
also  notices  the  seals  on  tonjbs,  ii.  121 ;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  15,  ii.  364;  Matt,  xxvii.  66;  Dan.  vi.  17. 
The  use  of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book 
of  Job  (xxxviii.  14),  and  the  signet-ring  as  an 
ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  the  case  of 
Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who  probably,  like  many 
modern  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  "  from 
his  neck  or  arm.  (See  Cant.  viii.  6;  Ges.  pp.  538, 
1140;  Robinson,  i.  36;  Niebuhr,  Desa\  de  fAr. 
p.  90;  Chardin,  l.  c  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  317;  Knobel 
on  Gen.  xxxviii.  in  A'xey.  Hdb.)  The  ring  or 
the  seal  as  an  emblem  of  authority  both  in  Egypt, 
in  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the  cases 
of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph,  Gen.  xli.  42;  of  Ahab, 
1  K.  xxi.  8;  of  Ahasuerus,  Jlsth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii. 
2;  of  Darius,  Dan.  I.  c,  also  1  Mace  vi.  15; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  2;  Herod,  iii.  128;  Curtius,  iii. 
6,  7,  X.  5,  4;  Sandys,  Trav.  p.  62;  Chardin,  ii. 
291,  V.  451,  462;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  covenant 
in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  44 ;  Neh.  ix.  38,  x.  1 ;  Hag.  ii. 
23.  Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  (Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4). 
Rings  with  seals  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
{Shabb.  vi.  3),  and  earth  or  clay'>  as  used  for  seals 
of  bags  (viii.  5).  Seals  of  four  sorts  used  in  the 
Temple,  as  well  as  special  guardians  of  them,  are 
mentioned  in  Shekal.  v.  1. 
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Ch.   Drirr  t   o^payi^oftai :    signum   imprimere,   sig- 
nare. 

2.  Ring,  or  signet-ring,  H^S^. 


Among  modem  Orientals  the  size  and  place  of 
the  seal  vary  according  to  the  importance  both 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  sent.  In  sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not  the  paper, 
is  smeared  with  the  sealing-substance.  Thus  illit- 
erate persons  .sometimes  use  the  object  nearest  at 
hand  —  their  own  finger,  or  a  stick  notched  for  the 
purpose  —  and,  daubing  it  with  ink,  smear  the 
paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v.  454,  ix.  347 ;  Arvieux, 
Trav.  p.  161;  litauwolff,  Trav.  in  Ray,  ii.  61; 
Niebuhr,  I.  c. ;  Robinson,  i.  36).  Engraved  sig- 
nets were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times, 
as  is  evident  in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36,  xxxix.  6),  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupation  is 
mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  27.     [Clay,  i.  471.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  SEALED  FOUNTAIN.    [Fountain.] 

*  SEALS'  SKINS.     [Badgers'  Skins.] 
SE'BA    (S2P    [see  below]:    2a/3(i,  ^oiivti; 

[Vat.   in   1   Chr!  Sa/SoxO    Saba:    gent.*  n.  pi. 

D'^WDP  :   [Is.  xlv.  14,]  5ai3oe//i,  [FA.i  2oj3a6»i/, 

Alex.  2e)8«6</x:]  Sabaim:  A.  V.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered Sabeans,  a  name  there  given  with  more 

probability  to  the  C^H^tt?,  Joel  iii.  8  [Heb.  text, 
iv.  8] ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people,  Job  i. 
15;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  original 
orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by  such 
renderings  as  "people  of  Seba,"  "people  of  Sheba," 
where  the  gent,  nouns  occur).  Seba  heads  the  list 
of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or 
cognate  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  root 

S2D,  "  he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,"  which 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as 
we  shall  see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered 
country ;  but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar 

names  of  Cushites,  Sabtah  (njTl^P)  and  Sab- 
techah  (SD^IIIip),  does  not  favor  this  supposition, 
as  they  were  probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the 
Cushite  Sheba  (SIltZ!7),  which  is  not  remote  from 

Seba  (N2P),  the  two  letters  being  not  unfrequently 
interchanged.  Gesenius  has  suggested  the  Ethiopic 
ft«{l^  •  scMay,  "a  man,"  as  the  origin  of  both 
Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unhkely.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  possi- 
bly countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  of  Nigritian  race,  SAHABA,  SABARA 
(Brugsch,  Geoyr.  Inschr.  ii.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.  1.),  are 
more  to  the  point ;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later 
geographical  names  of  cities,  though  that  of  one 
of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile,  Astasobas, 
compared  with  Astalwras,  and  Astapus,  seems  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  perhaps  indicating  the  name  of  a 
nation.  The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  second 
kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth  dynasty  of  Egypt, 

SHEBEK  (S^D)  and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be 
compared.  Gesenius  was  led,  by  an  error  of  the 
Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevechus,  a  Greek  tran- 
scription of  SHEBETEK,  with  SABK  or  SBAK, 

8.   MpTl?,  Ch. :  ScucTvAios:  annulus. 
t:  •  ' 

a  b^n5  :  opjuno-Kos:  armilla;  A.  V.  "bracelet." 
b  nXSlN  (see  Ges.  p.  27). 
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the  crocodile-headed  divinity  of  Orabos  (Lex.  s.  v. 

SID). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country  Seba. 
Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  after- 
wards in  Assyria:  of  the  names  enumerated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimi-od,  it  is  highly. probable  that 
some  belong  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture 
a  curve  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if 
prolonged  far  enough  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more 
exact  position  of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed. 

Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are 
but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four  notices  of  the 
nation.      In  Psalm  Ixxii.,  which  has  evidently  a 
first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should 
do  honqr  to  the  king:  "The  kings  of  Tarshish 
and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :   the  kings  of 
Sheba   and    Seba   shaU  offer  gifts "  (10).     This 
mention  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  occurrence  of  a  Sheba  among  the 
descendants  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  its  fulfillment 
is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba' s  coming  to   Sol- 
omon.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Arabian 
kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Joktan- 
ite ;  and  this  occurrence  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
certainly  lends  some  support  to  this  view.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic 
kingdom  is  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of 
its  people,  which,  or  at  least  the  ruhng  class  was, 
no  doubt,  not  Nigritian.     In   Isaiah  xliii.,   Seba 
is  spoken  of  with  Egypt,   and   more  particularly 
with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference  to  the 
Exodus,  where  we  read :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Cush  and    Seba   for   thee"    (3).     Here, 
to  render  Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
perhaps  to  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
does   not   allow   us   to   infer,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,   that  Cush,  as  a    geographical 
designation,  includes   Seba,  as  it  would  do  if  here 
meaning  Ethiopia.     Later  in  the  book  there  is  a 
passage  parallel  in  its  indications :  "  The  labor  of 
Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people 
of  Seba,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee, 
and  they  shall  be  thine  "  (xlv.  U).     Here  there  is 
the  same  mention  together  of  the  three  nations, 
and  the  same  special  association  of  Cush  and  Seba. 
The  great  stature  and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  them  as 
by  report  the  tallest  and   handsomest  men  in  the 
world  (iii.  20;  comp.  114);  and  in  the  present  day 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races  of  a  type  inter- 
mediate between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinians,  are  remark- 
able for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former 
for  their  height.     The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Eze- 
kiel,  in  a  diflScult  passage :  "  and  with  men  of  the 
multitude   of    Adam    [were]    brought    drunkards 
[D'^WniD,  but  the  Keri  reads  tl^SnP,  '  people 
of  Seba  'J  from  the  wilderness,  which  put  bracelets 
upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful  crowns  upon  their 
heads  "  «  (xxiii.  42).     The  first  clause  would  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the 
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a  The  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  text  is,  "  with 
the  men  of  the  common  sort,"  and  in  the  margin, 
<«  with  the  men  of  the  multitude  of  men." 


reading  of  the  text  is  rather  supported  by  what  fol- 
lows the  mention  of  the  <'  drunkards."  Nor  is  it 
clear  why  people  of  Seba  should  come  from  the 
wilderness.  The  passages  we  have  examined  thus 
seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a 
nation  of  Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in  Cush, 
and  in  Solomon's  time  independent  and  of  political 
importance.  We  are  thus  able  to  conjecture  the 
position  of  Seba.  No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom 
of  importance  could  have  excluded  the  island  of 
Meroe,  and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time 
may  be  identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt 
that  followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis 
of  that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco, 
able  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  which  ruled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethi- 
opia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (2a)3c£)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Meroe 
(A.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2),  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  no- 
tice of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas  {ibid.  i.  6, 
§  2).  Certainly  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  succeeded 
that  of  Seba ;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name  may  have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  cap- 
itals, of  Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  its 
monuments  to  be  even  as  early  as  the  XXV th  dy- 
nasty. There  can  be  no  connection  between  the 
two  naujcs.  According  to  Josephus  and  others, 
Meroe  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but 
this  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  MERIT,  an  island, 
which  occurs  in  a  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that 
can  only  be  this  or  a  similar  tract,  MERU-PET, 
"  the  island  of  PET  [Phut?]  the  bow,"  where  the 
bow  may  have  a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend 
of  the  river,  and  the  word  island  to  the  country 
inclosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary  [Phut]. 

As  Meroe,  from  its  fertility,  must  have  been  the 
most  important  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  kingdom 
in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  included,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  facts  respecting 
it  which  are  known.     It  may  be  remarked  that  it 
seems  ceruin  that,  from  a  remote  time,  Ethiopia 
below  Meroe  could  never  have  formed  a  separate 
powerful  kingdom,  and  was  probably  always  de- 
pendent upon  either  Meroe  or  Egypt.     The  island 
of  Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the  Atbara, 
the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River,"  the 
eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents;  it  is  also  de- 
scribed as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form 
the  Blue  River  (Strab.  xvii.  821),  but  this  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing.     It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
kingdom  rich  and  productive.     The  chief  city  was 
Meroe,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
Modern  research  confirms  these  particulars.     The 
country  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  wealthy, 
though  its  neighborhood  to  Abyssinia  has  checked 
its  commerce  in  that  direction,  from   the  natural 
dread  that  the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country 
being  absorbed  like  Kurdufan,  Darfoor,  and   Fay- 
zoglu,  by  their  powerful  neighbor  Egypt.     The  re- 
mains of  the  city  Meroe  have  not  been  identified 
with  certainty,  but  between  N.  lat.  16^  and  17°, 
temples,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  the  ram-headed 
Num,  confounded  with  Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and 
pyramids,  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  population,  and  at  least  one  important  city. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  sovereigns  of  Meroe, 
they  may  either  mean  rulers  of  Meroe  alone,  or,  in 
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addition,  of  Ethiopia  to  the  north  nearly  as  far,  or 
as  far  as  Egypt.  K.  S.  P. 

SE'BAT.     [Month.] 

SEC'ACAH  (njJP  [thicket,  Dietr.]:  AjV 
X*<fC"'  -^^^^^  2oxPX"*  i^chacha,  or  Sachacha). 
One  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were  situated 
in  the  Midbar  ("wilderness"),  that  is,  the  tract 
bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61).  It  oc- 
curs in  the  Hst  between  Middin  and  han-Nibshan. 
It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jeron)e,  nor  has 
the  name  been  yet  encountered  in  that  direction  in 
more  modern  times.  From  Sinjil,  among  the 
highlands  of  Ephraim,  near  Seilun,  Dr.  Kobinson 
saw  a  place  called  Sekdkeh  {Bibl.  Rts.  ii.  267, 
note).  G. 

SECHENI'AS  (SexfWas  ;  [Vat.  omits:] 
Scecilins).  1.  Shkchaniah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  29; 
oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

2.  ([Vat.  Eifxovias'-]  Jechmias.)  Shecha- 
NiAii  (1  Esdr.  viii.  32;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  5). 

SE'CHU  (^3t^n  with  the  article  [the  watch- 
tower]  :  iv  T(f  2,f<pi  [Vat.  2e0€/] ;  Alex,  fy  2o/c- 
Xw:  Soc/io).  A  place  mentioned  once  only  (1 
Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying  on  the  route  be- 
tween Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and  liamah  (Ka- 
mathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It  was  noto- 
rious for  "  the  great  well "  (or  rather  cistern,  "^121) 
which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derivable  from  a 
root  signifying  elevation,  thus  perhaps  implying 
that  tiie  place  was  situateid  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  ( TiUeil 
el-Fvl),  and  that  Neby  Snmwil  is  Ramah,  then 
Bir  Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a 
modern  traveller  (Schwarz,  p.  127)  to  contain  a 
large  pit,  would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the 
great  well  of  Sechu.  Schwarz  would  identify  it 
with  Asking  on  the  S.  E.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  well  with  Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and 
Van  de  Velde  (S.  (f  P.  ii.  53,  54)  hesitatingly 
places  it  at  Shuk,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  N. 
E.  of  Hebron;  but  this  they  are  forced  into  by 
their  respective  theories  as  to  the  position  of  Kama- 
thaim  Zophim. 

The  Vat.  LXX.  alters  the  passage,  and  has  «'  the 
well  of  the  threshing-floor  that  is  in  Sephei,"  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  X^l  for  v12,  or  oAw 

for  /x67<£Aou,  and  in  the  latter  ""^W  for  ^'2W. 
The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  adheres  more  closely  to 
the  Hebrew.  G. 

*  SECT.  This  word  is  used  five  times  in  the 
Bible,  always  in  the  singular,  and  always  as  a  trans- 
lation of  alp^cris'  of  the  Sadducees,  Acts  v.  17; 
of  the  Pharisees,  xv.  5,  xxvi.  5 ;  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians (by  Jews  or  heathen),  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  22. 
Alpfffis  occurs  once  more  in  the  singular,  xxiv.  14 
(A.  V.  "heresy"),  and  three  times  in  the  plural, 
1  Cor.  xi.  19,  Gal.  v.  20,  2  Pet.  ii.  1  (A.  V. 
"heresies,"'  but  1  Cor.  xi.  19  "sects"  in  the  mar- 
gin). The  word  seems  in  the  N.  T.  to  be  used  in 
the  twofold  sense  which  it  had  before  in  classical, 
and  afterwards  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  (cf.  Sopho- 
cles: Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek): 
denoting  now  a  "  chosen  "  set  of  doctrines  or  mode 
of  life  (e.  g.  Acts  xxiv.  14,  r))v  6Sbu  ^v  Xeyovtriv 
t^pfffiv,  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  perhaps  also  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
Gal.  V.  20),  now  a  party  adhering  to  the  doctrines. 

That  alpfiTis  denotes  in  the  N.  T.  religious 
peculiarities   or  parties    is   evident  from  the   six 
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cases  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  singular.  The 
presumption  therefore  is  that  in  the  three  other 
cases  the  o/peVejs  have  the  same  characteristic. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  word  has  (as  it  did  not 
have  in  classical  Greek)  a  bad  sense.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.  conception  of 
the  Church  as  a  unit,  a  body  united  to  Christ  the 
Head  (1  Cor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  diver- 
sities of  opinion  which  produce  a  schism  in  the 
body  or  divide  any  part  of  it  from  the  Head  (cf. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  25;  Col.  ii.  19)  camiot  be  tolerated,  as 
could  differences  on  merely  philosophical  or  indif- 
ferent matters.  Especially  instructive  is  1  Cur.  xi. 
18,  19.  While  Paul  has  spoken  of  epjSes,  i.  11, 
and  of  ^\os  koX  tpis,  ii«-  3,  aS'. undoubtedly  ex- 
isting among  the  Corinthians,  he  is  reluctant  to 
give  to  the  report  that  there  are  o-x^tr/ttoTa  among 
them  more  than  qualified  credit  (xi.  18,  (jL^pos  ri 
irtffTfvw),  and  founds  even  this  qualified  belief  not 
so  nmch  on  the  reports,  as  on  the  general  principle 
(ver.  19)  that  there  is  a  providential  necessity  that 
there  should  be  even  alptafis  (Se?  yap  «ol  alp- 
flfat),  that  the  SSki/jloi  niay  be  made  manifest 
(cf.  1  John.  ii.  19).  'The  ii.i6Kifxoi  are  those  who 
do  not  have  Christ  in  them  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5).  Aipfo-fis 
then  are  divisions  (distinguished  from  (rxJC^aTo, 
as  the  cause  from  the  effect)  which  imply  or  lead 
to  a  separation  of  false  from  true  Christians.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this  is  the  use  of  aipeaeis  in 
Gal.  V.  20,  and  especially  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  as  also 
Paul's  injunction  (Tit.  ill.  10),  to  reject  an  cuperi- 
Khu  &v6puirov- 

The  term  atpeats,  as  far  as  parties  in  the  Church 
are  concerned,  is  in  the  N.  T.  confined  to  general 
or  hypothetical  statements,  and  is  not  applied  to 
any  particular  heretical  body,  though  the  existence 
of  heretical  tendencies  is  recognized.  But  the 
prominent  notion  in  the  N.  T.  conception  of 
aipeais  is  tiiat  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  Mere 
variations  in  belief  among  those  who  "hold  the 
Head"  are  nowhere  branded  with  the  name  of 
alptais  (cf-  Kom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii.).       C.  M.  M. 

SECUN'DUS  (26/coDj/Sos:  Secundus)  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul 
from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  {&xpi  rj)s  'Atrtoj), 
probably  to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  far, 
some  further),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his 
third  missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4).  He  and 
Aristarchus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thessa- 
lonians.     He  is  otherwise  unknown.      H.  B.  H. 

*  SECURE  formerly  diflfered  from  "  safe,"  as 
the  feeling  of  safety  (which  may  be  unfounded) 
differs  from  the  reality.  Thus,  in  Judg.  xviii.  7, 
10,  27,  the  people  of  Laish  are  said  to  have  been 
"  secure " ;  i.  e.  in  their  own  belief,  which  their 
speedy  and  utter  overthrow  showed  to  be  a  delu- 
sion. It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders Ujuos  afifpifivovs  iroi^aofiev  by  "  we  will  se- 
cure you,"  in  Matt,  xxviii.  14.  (See  Trench's 
Glossary  of  English  Words,  p.  147,  Amer.  ed.) 

H. 

SEDECI'AS  (265e«i'os:  Sededas),  the  Greek 
form  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  1,  as  the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22. 

2.  The  "  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  "  (Bar. 

8).     [Zedekiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

*  SEDITIONS,  in  the  current  sense  of  the 
word,  appears  out  of  place  in  Paul's  catalogue  of 
the  sins  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19-21).     It  stands  for 
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Sixocraalai,  correctly  rendered  "divisions"  in 
Rom.  xvi.  16  and  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  as  it  should  be  in 
the  above  passage.  The  restricted  political  sense, 
if  included  at  all  in  this  instance,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  sense.  Archdeacon  Hare  ascribes  the  mistake 
of  the  A.  V.  to  Tyndale's  following  Erasmus'  ver- 
sion, where  sedidunes  means  "  divisions  "  as  one  of 
its  r«itin  significations  (Mission  of  the  Comjbi'tei', 
p.  225  f.  Amer.  ed.).  H. 

SEER.     [Prophet.] 

SE'GUB  (n*ltp  ;  Kri,  :2^^lp  [elevated] : 
^eyovfi  [Vat.  M.  'zeyov^'-]  Segvb).  1.  The 
youngest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  rebuilt 
Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  up  the 
gates  of  the  city.  One  story  says  that  his  father 
slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same  occasion. 

2.  (Se^ovx?  Al^'^-  2€7oi;)8.)  Son  of  Hezron, 
by  the  daughter  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (1 
Chr.  ii.  21,^22). 

*  SE'IR  0"^^C?,  rmgh,  bristly:  Srjeip;  in 
1  Chr.  "S-nip,  Alex.  Stj^j^:  Seir),  a  Horite  chief, 
who,  perhaps,  gave  his  name  to  the  mountainous 
region  in  which  he  dwelt  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  38).  [Seib,  Mount,  1.]  A. 

SE'IR,  MOUNT  O^VW,  rough  or  mgged: 

2itf'>:    'SeiV).      We    have   both    '^^VW   V??^', 

» land  of  Seir  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  and  "^H 

n^V'W,  "Mount  Seir"  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Valley  of  Arabah,  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  may 
either  have  been  derived  from  Seir  the  Horite,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  or,  what  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of  the  whole 
country.  The  view  from  Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in 
the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  is  enough  to  show  the 
appropriateness  of  the  appellation.  The  sharp  and 
serrated  ridges,  the  jagged  rocks  and  cliffs,  the 
straggling  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  give  the  whole 
scene  a  sternness  and  ruggedness  almost  unparal- 
leled.     In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of 

T^^IZ?,  the  name  71733  is  used;  and  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Targum,  in  place  of"  Mount  Seir  "  we  find 
Sbnni  WnitD,  Mount  Gabla.  The  word  GaUa 
signifies  "mountain,"  and  is  thus  descriptive  of  the 
region  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  83).  The  name  Gebala,  or 
Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Josephus, 
and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii. 
1,  §  2  ;  Onomast.  "Idumsea").  The  northern 
section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is  still  called 
Jebdl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The  Mount  Seir 
of  the  Bible  extended  much  further  south  than  the 
modern  province,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  Deut. 
ii.  1-8.  In  fact  its  boundaries  are  there  defined 
with  tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the  Arabah  on 
the  west  (vv.  1,  8);  it  extended  as  far  south  as 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8);  its  east- 
ern border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 


«  'A<r<rap.  This  looks  as  if  the  Heb.  name  had  once 
had  the  article  prefixed. 

b  Possibly  the  Scopij?  which,  in  the  Alex.  MS.,  is 
one  of  the  eleven  names  inserted  by  the  LXX,  in  Josh. 
XV.  59.  The  neighboring  names  agree.  In  the  Vat 
MS.  it  is  *Ew/3^s. 
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range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  ex- 
tended from  "  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad  "  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no 
part  of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak 
must  have  been  on  its  northern  border.  Now  there 
is  a  line  of  "naked"  (holak  signified  "naked") 
white  hills  or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the  great  val- 
ley about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  form- 
ing the  division  between  the  Arabah  proper  and 
the  deep  O'hor  north  of  it.  The  view  of  these 
cliffs,  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very 
striking.  They  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting 
in  the  valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains 
of  Seir.  The  impression  left  by  them  on  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the  very  "  Mount  Ha- 
lak, that  goeth  up  to  Seir  "  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
113,  &c.;  see  Keil  on  Josh.  xi.  17).  The  northern 
border  of  the  modem  district  of  Jebal  is  Wady  el- 
Ahsy,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor  a  few  miles  further 
north  (Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  401). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Sinai  and  Paran ;  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  that  difiicult  passage  proves  that  the  connection 
is  not  a  geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  regard  either  to 
time  or  place  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4,  5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Horites,  or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the 
excavators  of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found 
in  such  numbers  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  apparently 
annihilated,  by  the  posterity  of  Esau,  who  "  dwelt 
in  their  stead "  (Deut.  ii.  12).  The  history  of 
Seir  thus  early  merges  into  that  of  Edom.  Though 
the  country  was  afterwards  called  Edom,  yet  the 
older  name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away;  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Israelites  (1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount 
Seir  is  the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse 
pronounced  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxv.),  which  seems 
now  to  be  literally  fulfilled  :  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against 
thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate.  I  will 
lay  thy  cities  waste,  ....  when  the  whole  earth 

rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate I  will 

make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord."  J.  L.  P. 

2.  in>Vb  nn  :  6po5  'Affffdp',  «  Alex.  0.  2rj€tp: 
Mans  Seir.)  An  entirely  different  place  from  the 
foregoing;  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10 
only).  It  lay  westward  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
between  it  and  Beth-shemesh.  If  Kwiet  eUEnab 
be  the  former,  and  Ain-shems  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fail  to  be  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wddy 
G/iurab  (Rob.  iii.  155).  A  village  called  Saris  * 
stands  on  the  southern  site  of  this  ridge,  which  Tob- 
ler  (3«e  Wanderung,  p.  203)  and  Schwarz  (p.  97) 
would  identify  with  Seir.  The  obstacle  to  this  is 
that  the  names  are  radically  different.'^  The  SaHrah 


c      u*J\L*«  is  the  orthography  of  Saris  (Lists  of 

Dr.  Smith  in  1st  ed.  of  Robinson,  iii.  App.  128),  con- 
taining no  Ain  and  a  duplicate  s. 
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iHyJJLMi)  on  the  south  of  the  WaiJy  Surar  (Rob. 

Bibl.  Res.  1st  ed.  ii.  364),  is  nearer  in  orthogra- 
phy, but  not  so  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far 
to  the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other 
names  occuring  in  the  tril)e  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
monument  of  an  incui-sion  by  the  Edomites  which 
has  escai)ecl  record.  [Ophni,  etc.]  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  pecul- 
iarity in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot.  Dr. 
Robinson  (iii.  155),  apparently  without  intending 
any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir,  siieaks  of  the 
•'  rugged  points  which  composed  the  main  ridge  " 
of  the  mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Seir.  "NN'hether  there  is  any 
coiniection  between  this  mountain  and  Seirath 
or  has-  Seirah  (see  the  next  .article )  is  doubtful.  The 
name  is  not  a  common  one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  have  been  attached  to  the  more  north- 
ern continuation  of  the  hills  of  .ludah  which  ran  up 
into  Benjamin  —  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mount 
Ephraim.  G. 

*  SEFRAH.     [Seiratii.] 

SEI'RATH  (n-^rtpn,  with  the  definite 
article  [the  hairy,  [yerh.  :=  woody]:  ^erdpudd;'* 
Alex.  2efipc}da-  Seirath).  The  place  to  which 
Khud  fled  after  his  murder  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  26), 
and  whither,  by  bla.sts  of  his  cowhorn,  he  collected 
his  countrymen  for  the  attiick  of  the  Moabites  in 
Jericho  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount  [mountains  of] 
Kphraim  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the 
same  wooded,  shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the 
signification  of  Stir,  and  Stirath)  which  stretched 
even  so  far  south  as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10).  The  definite  article  prefixed  to  the 
name  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
escaped  observation  in  modern  times.^  G. 

SE'LA  and  SE'LAH  {V^'Q,  or  Vb^Tl : 
ir«Tpo,  or  f)  irfrpa)i  2  K.  xiv.  7;  Is.  xvi.  1:  ren- 
dered "  the  rock  "  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36,  2 
Chr.  XXV.  12,  Obad.  3.  Probably  the  city  later 
known  as  Petra,  500  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (Plin. 
vi.  32).  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about  two  days' 
journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7),  and  therefore  Edomite 
territory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called  Joktiieel 
(not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  Joktheel, 
Josh.  XV.  38,  which  pertained  to  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Joshua),  but  seems  to  have  afterwards  come  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Moab.  In  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  it  appears  Jis  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  successfully  resisted  the 


o  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Vat.  Codex  according 
to  Mai,     If  accurate,  it  furnishes  an  instauce  of  tte 

V  being  represented  by  t,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Frankel  (  Vorstudien, 
etc.,  p.  1121).  y  and  k  are  the  ordinary  equivalents  of  2? 
in  the  LXX. 

b  *  The  name  for  us  ia  properly  Seirah,  and  not 
Seirath  (which  is  only  the  directive  local  form).  It 
was  properly  a  district  rather  than  a  town,  and  was 
among  the  mountaina  of  Ephraim  (the  Heb.  being  a 
coIiectiTe  singular).  H. 
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attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  731,  ed. 
Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became  one  of  the 
greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of  eastern  com- 
merce to  Rome  {ibid.  94;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  799;  Apul. 
Fhr.  i.  6).  About  70  b.  c.  Petra  appears  as  the 
residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named  Aretas 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4,  and  5,  §  1;  5.  J.  i.  6, 
§  2,  and  29,  §  3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  receivetl  the  name 
of  Hadriana,c  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
Josephus  (AtU.  iv.  4,  §  7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce 
{"ApK-n)  as  an  earlier  synonym  for  Petra,  where, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'Apicfif/.  or  'ApKe/j.  "^ 
(alleged  by  Euseb.  Onom.,  as  found  in  Josephus) 
should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at  a 
high  level,*  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain  cliffs, 
and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds 
(Plin.  vi.  32;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  779).  The  principal 
ruins  are  —  (1.)  el-Khuzneh ;  (2)  the  theatre;  (3)  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columns;  (4)  a  tomb  with 
a  Ijitin  inscription;  (5)  ruined  bridges;  (6)  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  (7)  Zub  Far'm  ;  (8)  Kusr  Far' on  ; 
and  are  chiefly  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
borde  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outUne  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  cistenis,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  tlie  wet  season 
had  been  reserved  —  a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  correct,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  are  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  Arabah 
on  its  immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prof. 
Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Pe- 
tra was  the  seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he 
fixes  at  the  spot  now  called  the  "  Deir  "  or  '<  Con- 
vent," and  with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  site 
of  Aaron's  tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  con- 
nected (p.  96).  As  regards  the  question  of  its  iden- 
tity with  Kadesh,  see  Kadesh  ;  and,  for  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Ritter,  xiv.  69,  997  ff*.,  and  Robinson, 
ii.  1-  H.  H. 

SE'LA-HAM/-MAH'LBKOTH  (i.  e. 
"the  cliff"  of  escapes"  or  "of  divisions,"  3?bp 
mp7n?3n :  TTfTpa  7}  /xepiadfTara,  in  both  MSS. : 
Petra  dividens).  A  rock  or  cliff"  in  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  es- 
capes which  are  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's 
pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if 
interpreted  as  Hebrew,  signifies  the  "cliff"  of 
escapes,"  or  "of  divisions."  The  former  is  the 
explanation  of  Gesenius  ( T/ies.  p.  485),  the  latter  of 
the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters 
(Midrash;  Rashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  David; 
the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind  undecided 


c  Nummi  in  quibus  AAPIANH  HHTPA  MHTPO- 
nOAIS,  Reland,  s.  v. 

d  Eusebius  (0«o?w.),  under  a  later  article,  identi- 
fies Petra  and  'PeiccVx,  which  appears  (Num.  xxxi.  8) 
as  the  name  of  a  Midianitish  prince  (see  Stanley,  S. 
Sf  P.  p.  94,  note). 

e  Robinson  (ii.  124)  computes  the  Wady  Mousa  as 
about  2,(XX)  feet  or  more  above  the  Arabah. 

/  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  article 
has  been  retained  in  our  translation.  Ham-moleketli 
and  Helkath  haz-Zurim  are  examples  of  the  same. 
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whether  to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to 
go  after  the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations, 
though  appropriate  to  either  interpretation,  and 
consistent  with  the  oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
words,  are  doubtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  this  clifF  must  have  derived  its 
name  either  from  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  \T7n)  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested.  G. 

SE'LAH  (nbO).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy- one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times  —  always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii.  3, 
9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end  of 
a  clause.  All  the  psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  except 
eleven  (iii.,  vii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlviii.,1.,  lxxxii.,lxxxiii., 
ixxxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical  direc- 
tion, "  to  the  Chief  Musician  "  (comp.  also  Hab. 
iii.  19 ) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the  words 

"^^TXS,  mizmor  (A.  V.  "Psalm"),  Shiggaion,  or 
Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were 
intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with 
the  musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith  (Ivii., 
lix.,lxxv.),  Gittith  (Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  Lean- 
noth  (Ixxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.,  lix.,  Ix.),  Neginah 
(Ixi.),  Neginoth  (iv.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi. :  comp. 
Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (Ix.);  and  on  this 
association  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  like  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Of  the 
m^ny  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Versions 
are  first  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 

Targum  renders  the  word  by  ^"'^^^  <?  Walmin, 
"for  ever;  "  four  times  (Ps.  xxxii.  4,  7;  xxxix.  11 
[12] ;  4  [6] )  S^b^b,  le'almd  ;  once  (Ps.  xliv.  8 
[9])  rP^V  ^pbpb,   U'alme  'almin;  and  (Ps. 

xlviii.  8  [9])  r^b^  ""Pbv  IV,  'ad  'alme  'al- 
min,  with  the  same  meaning,  "for  ever  and  ever."' 

In  Ps.  xlix.  13  [14]  it  has  ^H^l  ^?b3?b,  fe'- 
^almd  dedlhe,  "for  the  world  to  come;'"  in  Ps. 
xxxix.  5  [6]  Spb^?  "^Ijnb,  lechayye  'alma,  "  for 

the  life  everlasting;  "  and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6]  S'^'^iri, 
tedird,  "continually."  This  interpretation,  which 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Rabbinical 
writers,  is  •  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon  no 
etymology  whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  who 
renders  "Selah"  aei;  by  the  Editio  quinta  and 
Editio  sexta,  which  give  respectively  hia-KavT6s 
and  ejs  reAos:"  by  Symmachus  (e/y  rhv  alSiva) 
and  Theodotion  (et?  Tf\os),  in  Habakkuk;  by  the 
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reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.  (eis  tcAos)  in  Hab.  iii. 
13;  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  in  Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  iv.  2 
[3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13;    and  by  Jerome, 

who  has  semper.  In  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20]  nbO  D'lj^, 
kedem  seldh,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  "  from  be- 
fore the  world,"  That  this  rendering  is  manifestly 
inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as  for  instance  Ps. 
xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii.  3, 
and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8  [9],  Ixxxiv. 
4  [5],  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben  Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering 
of  the  LXX.  is  Staif^aA/xo.  Symmachus  and  Theo- 
dotion give  the  same,  except  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17], 
where  Theodotion  has  de/,  and  Ps.  Iii.  5  [7],  where 
Symmachus  has  els  aei-  In  Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex. 
MS.  gives  els  t€\os-  In  Ps.  xxxviii.  (in  LXX.) 
7,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  didrpak/iia  is  added  in  the  LXX., 
and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  In  Ps.  Ivii.  it  is 
put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2;  and  in  Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  xxiv. 
10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [11],  it  is  omitted  altogether.  In 
all  passages  except  those  already  reierred  to,  in 
which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the  Peshito-Syriac  has 

•-Q^2i>  >  J  an  abbreviation  for  Smi^aAjua-  This  ab- 
breviation is  added  in  Ps.  xlviii.  13  [14],  1.  15  [16], 
Ixviii.  13  [14],  Ivii.  2,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  verse;  and  in    Ps.  Iii.  3   in  the  middle  of 

the  verse  after  UltSD  ;  in  Ps.  xlix.  it  is  put 
after  ^b^2^3  in  ver.  14  [15],  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  af- 
ter n^VI    in  ver.  8   [9],  and  after  D^nbsb 

T  T    T  ■-    •"  ... 

in  ver.  32  [33].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely, 
while  in  Hab.  iii.  3  the  Editio  sexta  and  others 
give  /iCTa/SoA^  Sta\|/aA;tiaTos. 

The  rendering  Sid^akfia  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of 
the  Targum  "  for  ever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  5i(ii|/oA)uo  itself  there  are  many  opinions. 
Both  Origen  ( Comm.  ad.  Fs.,  0pp.  ed.  Delarue, 
ii.  516)  and  Athanasius  (Sym^js.  Script.  -Socr.  xiii.) 
are  silent  upon  this  point.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
(Proif.  in  Ps.)  says  it  marked  those  passages  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to  work 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Tract.  2  in 
Ps.  cap.  X.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  {0pp.  ed. 
Montfaucon,  v.  540)  takes  it  to  indicate  the  por- 
tion of  the  psalm  which  was  given  to  another  choir. 
Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an  interval  of 
silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  {Ep  ad  Marcel- 
lam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  held  upon  the  subject;  that  diapsalma  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit's 
influence,  or  the  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others, 
he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a  difference  of 
rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in 
the  choir;  but  for  himself  he  falls  back  upon  the 
version  of  Aquila,  and  renders  Selah  by  semper, 
with  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  put 
at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen,  Selah,  or  Sha- 
lom. In  his  commentary  on  Ps.  iii.  he  is  doubtful 
whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  musical  sign,  or 
as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the  truth  contained 
in  the  passage  after  which  it  is  placed ;   so  that,  he 


a  Except  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  Ixxv.  3  [4],  Ixxvi.  3,  9 
^4,  10],  where  Ed.  6ta  has  iei,  Ps.  xxi.  2  [3],  where  it 
has  6«]i/e»cws,  and  in   Hab.  iii.  3,  13,  where  it  repro- 


duces the  Hebrew  creAa.  In  Ps.  ix  16  [17]  Editio  Gta 
has  aei,  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  3  [4]  SLanavTos,  and  in  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
3  [4]  eis  TO  Te'Aos. 
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says,  "wheresoever  S^lah,  that  is  dinpsnlmn  or 
semper,  is  put,  there  we  may  know  that  what  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  what  precedes,  belongs  not  only  to 
the  present  time,  but  to  eternity."  Theodoret 
{Prtzf.  ill  Ps.)  explains  diapsulma  by  /tcAous  ner- 
afioK-ii  or  ii/aWayf]  (as  Suidas),  "  a  change  of  the 
melody."  On  the  whole,  the  rendering  5to\^aA/ia 
rather  increases  the  diHiculty,  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own 
signification  is  obscure. 

Leaving  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers,  we  come 
to  the  Habbinical  writers,  the  majority  of  whom 
follow  the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  K.  Eliezer 
(Talm.  Babl.  KriiMn,  v.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
"  for  ever."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
that  in  some  passages  this  rendering  was  inap- 
propriate, and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  Seluh 
was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to  give  weight  and 
importance  to  what  wiis  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
truth :  "  But  the  right  explanation  is  that  the 
meaning  of  Selah  is  like  'so  it  is'  or  'thus,'  and 
'  the  matter  is  true  and  right.'  "  Kimchi  {Lex. 
8.  V.)  doubted  whether  it  had  any  special  meaning 
at  all  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  the  passage 
in  which  it  was  found,  and  explained  it  as  a  musi- 
cal  term.      He   derives   it    from    ^79'  ^^  raise, 

elevate,  with  H  paragogic,  and  interprets  it  as  sig- 
nifying a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  nmch 
as  to  say,  in  this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  song. 

Among  modern  writers  there  is  the  same  diver- 
sity of  opinion.     Gesenius   {Thei.  s.  v.)   derives 

Selah  from  H  vD,  idlah,  to  suspend,  of  which  he 

thinks  it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  H  paragogic, 

HvP,  in  pause  H vD.  But  this  form  is  sup- 
ported by  no  parallel  instiwice.  In  accordance  with 
his  derivation,  which  is  harsh,  he  interprets  Selah 
to  mean  either  "suspend  the  voice,"  that  is,  "be 
silent,"  a  hint  to  the  singers;  or  " raise,  elevate 
the  stringed  instruments.''  In  either  case  he  re- 
gards it  as  denoting  a  pause  in  the  song,  which 
was  filled  up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir 
of  Uvites.  Ewald  {Die  Didder  des  A.  B.  i.  179) 
arrives  at  substantially  the  same  result  by  a  differ- 
ent process.  He  derives  Selah  from  //^,  salal, 
to  rise,  whence  the  substantive  /D,  which  with  H 
paragogic  becomes  in  pause  H^D  (comp.  H^H, 

from  "^n,  root  "T^H,  Gen.  xiv.  10).  So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this  derivation 
is  more  tenable  than  the  former.  Ewald  regards 
the  phrase  "  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17], 
as  the  full  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  up !  "  — 
an  indication  that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to 
cease  while  the  instruments  alone  came  in.  Heng- 
stenberg  follows  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others, 
in  the  rendering  piiise  !  but  refers  it  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  psalm,  and  understands  it  of  the  silence 
of  the  music  in  order  to  give  room  for  quiet  reflec- 
tion. If  this  were  the  case,  Selah  at  the  end 
of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous.  The  same 
meaning  of  pause  or  eml  is  arrived  at  by  Fiirst 

{Handle,  s.  v.)  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root  n^D, 
sdldh,  to  cut  off"  (a  meaning  which  is  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary), whence  the  substantive  vD,  sel,  which 
with  n  paragogic  becomes  in  pause  HvD;  a 
183 
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form  which  is  without  parallel.  While  etymolo- 
gists have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  In- 
deed the  question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Sommer  {Bibl. 
Abhandl.  i.  1-84)  has  devoted  an  elaborate  dis- 
course to  its  explanation."  After  observing  that 
Selah  everywhere  api)ears  to  mark  critical 
moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Israelites,  and  that  the  music  was  employed  to 
give  expression  to  the  energy  of  the  poet's  sen- 
timents on  these  occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  wortl  is  used  "in  those 
passages  where,  in  the  Teuiple  Song,  the  choir  of 
priests,  who  stood  opposite  to  the  stage  occupied  by 

the  Levites,  were  to  raise  their  trumpets  ( V  vD), 
and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument  mark 
the  words  just  spoken,  and  bear  theni  upwards  to 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Levite 
minstrels  supported  this  priestly  intercessory  nmsic 
by  vigorously  striking  their  harps  and  psalteries; 
whence  the  Greek  expression  5td\pa\fMa.  To  this 
|)oints,  moreover,  the  fuller  direction,  '  Higgaion, 
Selah'  (Ps.  ix.  16);  the  first  word  of  which  de- 
notes the  whirr  of  the  stringed  instruments  (Ps. 
xcii.  3),  the  other  the  raising  of  the  trumpets,  both 
which  were  here  to  sound  together.  The  less  im- 
portant Higgaion  fell  away,  when  the  expression 
was  abbreviated,  and  StUih  alone  remained."  Dr. 
Davidson  {Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  ii.  248)  with  good 
reason  rejects  this  explanation  as  labored  and  arti- 
ficial, though  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  in  Hsivernlck's 
Einleitung  (iii.  120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some 
passages  (as  Ps.  xxxii.  4,  5,  Iii.  3,  Iv.  7,  8)  the 
paying  of  the  priests  on  the  trumpets  would  be 
unsuitable,  and  proposes  the  following  as  his  own 
solution  of  the  difficulty:  "  The  word  denotes  ler- 
vatiun  or  ascent,  i.  e.  loud,  clear.  The  music 
which  commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft 
and  feeble.  In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more 
strongly  during  tlie  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was 
the  sign.  At  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  have  readily 
been  strongest  and  loudest."  It  may  be  remarked 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explanations  which  have 
been  given,  that  it  is  mere  conjecture,  based  on  an 
etymology  which,  in  any  other  language  than  He- 
brew, wouki  at  once  be  rejected  as  unsound.  A 
few  other  opinions  may  be  noticed  as  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  subject.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at 
being  unable  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  word, 
regarded  it  as  an  abbreviation,  foraied  by  taking 
the  first  or  other  letters  of  three  other  words 
{Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebi:),  though  he  dechnes  to 
conjecture  what  these  may  have  been,  and  rejects 
at  once  the  guess  of  Meibomius,  who  extracts  the 
meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words  which  he 
suggests.  For  other  conjectures  of  this  kind,  see 
Eichhorn's  Bibliothek,  v.  545.  Mattheson  was  of 
opinion  that  the  passages  where  Selah  occurred 
were  repeated  either  by  the  instruments  or  by 
another  choir:  hence  he  took  it  as  equal  to  ?7tor- 
nelh.  Herder  r^arded  it  as  marking  a  change  of 
key;  while  Paulus  Burgensis  and  Schindler  as- 
signed to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked  upon  it  as  an 


a  *  For  a  translation  of  this  treatise  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Edwards,  see  Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  66-79.  H. 
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enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse.  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Hebr.)  derived  it  from  HI^D,  saldh^  to 
spread,  lay  low :  hence  used  as  a  sign  to  lower  the 
voice,  like  piano.  In  Eichhorn's  Bibliolhek  (v.  550) 
it  is  suggested  that  Selah  may  perhaps  signify  a 
scale  in  music,  or  indicate  a  rising  or  falling  in  the 
tone.  Ktister  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1831)  saw  in  it 
only  a  mark  to  indicate  the  strophical  divisions  of 
the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in  the  middle  of 
verses  is  against  this  theory.  Augusti  {Pract. 
Eird.  in  d.  Ps.  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an  exclama- 
tion, like  hallelujah  I  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  the  late  Prof,  l^ee  {ffeb.  Gr.  §  243,  2),  who 
classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and  renders 
Upraise!     "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  I  be- 

lieve  it  to  be  descended  from  the  root^-A-«fl,  'he 
blessed,'  etc.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  amen., 
or  the  doxology  among  ourselves."  If  any  further 
information  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  subject, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  treatises  contained  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxii.,  in  Noldius  {dmcord.  Part. 
Ann.  et  Vind.  No.  1877),  in  Saalschiitz  {Hebr. 
Poes.  p.  346)  and  in  the  essay  of  Sommer  quoted 
above.  W.  A.  W. 

SE'LED  CT^P  [exultatimy.  2oXt{S;  [Vat. 
once  AX(roAo5  0  Saled).  One  of  the  sons  of  Na- 
dab,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

SELEMI'A  {Salemia).  One  of  the  five  men 
''ready  to  write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

SELEMFAS  (ScXe/xias:  _om.  in  Vulg.). 
Shelemiah  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

SELEU'CIA  (26Aei5/cem:  Seleucia)  was 
practically  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  as  Ostia  was 
of  Rome,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchreae  of  Cor- 
inth, and  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Oron- 
tes,  after  flowing  past  Antioch,  entered  the  sea  not 
far  from  Seleucia.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  from  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
missionary  circuit  (Acts.  xiii.  4);  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  it 
(xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  place  shows  at  once 
that  its  history  was  connected  with  that  line  of 
Seleucidae  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so  close  a  con- 
nection with  Jewish  annals.  This  strong  fortress 
and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  constructed  by 
the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was  buried.  It  re- 
tained its  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  in  St. 
Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city  (Plin. 
H.  N".  v.  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
most  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation 
extending  from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the 
sea:  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  the  two 
piers  of  the  old  harbor,  which  still  bear  the  names 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  masonry  continues  so 
good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and  repairing 
the  harbor  has  recently  been  entertained.  Ac- 
counts of  Seleucia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  General  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 


a  *  For  a  description  of  Seleucia,  see  Thomson's 
IVavels  in  Northern   Syria,  an  article   in   the   Bibt. 
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graphical  Society,  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Yates 
in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.^ 

J.  S.  H. 

SELEU'CUS  {2(\evKos  :  Seleucus)  IV. 
Philopator,  "king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that 
is,  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, according  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleu- 
cidae, even  when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  (comp.  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii. 
32),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Magnesia  (b.  c.  190),  and  three  years  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne. 
He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  strengthening 
the  Syrian  power,  which  had  been  broken  down  at 
Magnesia,  seeking  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome 
and  Egypt  till  he  could  find  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  war.  He  was,  however,  murdered,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  (b.  c.  175),  by  Heliodorus, 
one  of  his  own  courtiers  [Heliodorus],  "neither 
in  [sudden]  anger  nor  in  battle  "  (Dan.  xi.  20,  and 
Jerome,  ad  luc),  but  by  ambitious  treachery, 
without  having  effected  anything  of  importance. 
His  son  Demetrius  I.  Soter  [Demetrius],  whom 
he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  gained  the 
crown  in  162  b.  c.  (1  Mace.  vii.  1 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1). 
The  general  policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews, 
like  that  of  his  father  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3,  kolX 
^4\€VKov),  was  conciliatory,  as  tlie  possession  of 
Palestine  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
prospect  of  an  Egyptian  war;  and  he  undertook  a 
large  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-service 
(2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  false 
representations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [Simon, 
3],  he  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
away  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple,  by 
means  of  the  same  Heliodorus  who  murdered  him. 
The  attempt  signally  failed,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  afterwards  showed  any  resentment  against 
the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv.  5,  6);  though  his  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Ro- 
mans [Antiochus  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  115]  may  have 
compelled  him  to  raise  extraordinary  revenues,  for 
which  cause  he  is  described  in  Daniel  as  "  a  raiser 
of  taxes"  (Dan.  xi.  /.  c;  Liv.  xli.  19). 

B.  F.  W. 

SEM  (2^/t:  Sem).  Shem  the  patriarch  (Luke 
iii.  36). 

SEMACHrAH(5in;?ttp:  :ia$axla;  [Vat. 
2o)8oxeto;]  Alex,  ^afiaxias'  Samachias).  One 
of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

SEM'EI  (2e;uet;  [Vat.  26Ai€€t:]  Semei). 
1.  Shimei  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

2.  {^efieiasi  [Vat.  'Xcfieeia^i  FA.  Se/xems]). 
Shimei,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  xi.  2). 

3.  (5eM«''  [Tisch.  Treg.  SfAieeiV]).  The 
father  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

SEMEL'LIUS  (2a/i€AAtos;  [Alex,  also  26- 
fXf\\ios,:S,€Be\\ios:]  Sabellius).  Shimshai  the 
scribe  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30;  comp.  F^r.  iv.). 

SE'MIS  (Seyueis;  [Vat.  26»/o-ejs;  Aid.  ^f/i/s:] 
Semeis).  Shimei  the  Invite  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  23;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 


Sacra,  v.  451  ff.    He  mentions  the  incidents  of  a  ride 
of  five  hours  from  Seleucia  to  Antioch.  H. 
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SEMIT'IC  LANGUAGES.  [Shemitic 
Languages.] 

SENA'AH  (n^3P  [thorny] :  [5evac£,  2ay- 
avd,  'Aaayd;  Vat.]  2aavo,  Savaya;  [in  Neh. 
iii.  3,  Vat.  Aaav,  FA.  Acayaa;  Alex,  in  I^^r. 
Sfvi/aaO  Senaa).  The  "children  of  Senaah " 
are  enumerated  amongst  the  "  people  of  Israel  " 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(l<^r.  ii.  35;  Neh.  vii.  38).  In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  article  has-Senaah. 

The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  attached  to  a  town.« 

The  Magdal-Senna,  or  "  great  Senna  "  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho 
(Onoiii.  "Senna"),  however,  is  not  inappropriate 
in  position.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  numbers 
given  by  lilzra  and  Nehemiah ;  but  even  adopting 
the  smaller  figure,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  people  of  Senaah  should  have  been  so 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  places 
in  the  catalogue.  Bertheau  {Exey.  Ilarulb.)  sug- 
gests that  Senaah  represents  not  a  single  place  but 
a  district;  but  there  is  nothing  to  corroborate 
this. 

In  the  parallel  passages  of  1  Esdras  (iv.  23)  the 
name  is  given  Annaas,  and  the  number  3,330. 

G. 

*  SENATE  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Acts 
V.  21,  the  translation  of  ytpovaia,  also  peculiar  to 
that  place.  As  avveSpioy  accompanies  the  term,  it 
caimot  be  equivalent  to  Sanhedrim,  but  must  denote 
a  branch  of  that  body,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  affinity 
of  meaning  itself  indicates,  is  interchangeable  with 
irpe(r$vT(piou,  "eldership,"  one  of  the  three  classes 
(priests,  elders,  scrilies)  collectively  designated  as 
the  Sanhedrim  (see  Acts  iv.  5).  We  find  yepovaia 
in  1  Mace.  xil.  G;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27; 
3  Mace.  i.  8,  where  it  designates  the  highest  Jewish 
Council  of  that  earlier  period,  but  whether  the  Coun- 
cil was  then  organized  precisely  like  the  Sanhedrim 
in  the  time  of  the  Saviour  is  not  easily  determined. 
(See  Fritzsche,  Haruib.  zu  den  Apokryphen,  111. 
184  f.)  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  ytpovaia  by 
senalus  and  seniwes.  On  the  general  topic,  see  in 
the  Dictionary,  Elders;  Sanhedrim.         H. 

SE'NEH  (npp  [thiyrny.  2€i/vo,  [Vat.  Ev- 
voLap ;]  Alex,  omits :  Sene).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  "  passage  of 
Michmash,"  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of  Jona- 
than and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  It  was 
the  southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  near- 
est to  Geba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn," 
or  thorn-bush,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  only  to  the 
memorable  thorn  of  Horeb;  but  whether  it  refers 
in  this  instance  to  the  shape  of  the  rock,  or  to  the 
growth  of  seneli  upon  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The 
latter  is  more  consistent  with  analogy.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Josephus  {B.  J.  v.  2,  §1),  in  de- 
scribing the  route  of  Titus  from  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem, mentions  that  the  last  encampment  of  his 
army  was  at  a  spot  "  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is 
called  the  valley  "  or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns 
(cLKavdui/  avKdu),  near  a  certain  village  called  Ga- 
bathsaoul^,"  i.  e.  Glbeath  of  Saul.  The  ravine  of 
Michmash  is  about  four  miles  from  the  hill  which 
is,  with  tolerable  certainty,  identified  with  Gibeah. 
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a  The  rock  of  Seneh  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  4  is  hardly  ap- 
propriate. 


ITiis  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Josephus' 
expression ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.       G. 

SE'NIR  ("l''3P  [coat  of  mail]:  [2aWp,  2€- 
vfip ;  Alex.]  Soveip,  [and  so  Vat.  in  1  Chr. :]  Sanir). 
This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  namely.  1  Chr. 
V.  23,  and,  Ez.  xxvii.  5;  but  it  should  be  found  in 
two  other  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew 
word  is  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  namely,  Deut. 
iii,  9,  and  Cant.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Shenir.  Even  this  slight  change  is  un- 
fortunate, since,  as  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  pre- 
served, the  name  possesses  an  interest  which  should 
have  protected  it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter. 
It  is  the  Amorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and 
the  Phoenicians  Sirion;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  name  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole.  In  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  Cant.  iv.  8,  Hermon 
and  it  are  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abulfeda  (ed. 
Kohler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
the  part  of  Anti- Lebanon  north  of  Damascus  —  that 
usually  denominated  Jebd  esh-Shurky,  "the  East 
Mountain  "  —  was  in  his  day  called  Senir.  The  use 
of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describing 
Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phoe- 
nician name  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
if  the  ordinary  Israelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis- 
carded. That  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
time  of  lilzekiel  the  name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  orig- 
inal significance  as  an  Amorite  nanie,  and  was  em- 
ployed without  that  restriction. 

The  Targum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  v.  23  (ed.  Beck) 

renders  Senir  by  "'T"]?  ''"Itt?'»p  "IJ)13,  of  which 
the  most  probable  translation  is  "  the  mountain  of 
the  plains  of  the  Perizzltes."     In  the  edition  of 

Wilkins  the  text  is  altered  to  *').1'*?  "^IPP  '^^ 
"  the  mountain  that  corrupteth  fruits,"  iii  agree- 
ment with  the  Targums  on  Deut.  ill.  9,  though  it 
is  there  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Which 
of  these  is  the  original  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now 
to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  consideration 
in  its  favor,  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  "  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have 
been  connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perlzzites; 
or  the  reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam.  version  of  Deut.  ill.  9  appears 
to  have  done.  [See  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
p.  2812  6.]  G. 

SENNACHERIB  or  SENNACHE  RIB 
(D'^nnaP  [see  below]:    [Rom.   in  2   K.  and   2 

Chr.]  2€»'vox»?P'V»  ["'  ^^0  2f vi/oxTjpei/i  ?  [Vat. 
Alex,  and  Sin.  ^evyaxvp^^/^  throughout,  exc.  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  Alex.  Sci/ox.,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  21,  Sin. 
-Xi7p'M»]  Sevaxi^pijSos,  Joseph.;  ^ayaxdpi^osi 
Herod.:  Sennacherib)  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sargon.  [Sargon.]  His  name  in  the  original  is 
read  as  Tsin-akki-irib,  which  is  understood  to  mean, 
"Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  brothers:  "  an  indica- 
tion that  he  was  not  the  first-born  of  his  father.  The 
LXX.  have  thus  approached  much  more  nearly  to 
the  native  articulation  than  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
having  kept  the  vowel-sounds  almost  exactly,  and 
merely  changed  the  labial  at  the  close  from  fi  to  ^. 
Josephus  has  been  even  more  entirely  correct,  hav- 
ing only  added  the  Greek  nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a 
circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to 
the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
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Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  trib- 
utary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
—  who  would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother  —  of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  prince  came  to 
the  throne  (Beros.  Fr.  12).  Sennacherib's  brother 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  b.  c.  703, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  b.  c  702.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib 
then  made  Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Aramaean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
whence  he  carried  of!"  200,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuing  year  (b.  c.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  previously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  (b.  o.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,"  finally 
niarched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Philistian  cities,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  "  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them  "  (2  K.  xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign 
against  "  Hiskiah  "  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
with  Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verees 
of  this  chapter  (vv.  13-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  agreed  to  bear  whatever  the  Great  King  laid 
upon  him ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  off 
a  rich  booty  and  more  than  200,000  captives,  ap- 
pointed him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver, 
and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  also  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  territory,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  petty  kh)gs  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and 
Gaza.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  left 
Palestine  and  returned  into  his  own  country. 

In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  country, 
where  his  brothers  still  resided;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
favored  his  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  therefore, 
took  the  field  in  person,  defeated  a  Chaldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  banished 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that  Sen- 
nacherib made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Hezekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  pro- 


a  The  impression  on  clay  of  the  seal  of  Sabaco,  found 
in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyutyik,  had  probably 
been  appended  to  this  treaty. 
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tection  of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
troubles.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Assyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  press  the  war  against 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  {ibid.  ver.  9).  Tirhakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  prob- 
ably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theirs, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
and  Judaea  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost  either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some 
more  awful  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  185,000 
men  !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up  —  the  king 
fled  —  the  Egyptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de- 
struction happened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centuries  after 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media;  after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Erom 
this  point  his  annals  fail  us. 

Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
b.  c.  702,  the  first  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  accession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon  in  b.  c.  680.  The  monuments 
are  in  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the 
22d  year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon 
them,  while  they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of 
a  later  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Those  num- 
bers assign  to  Hezekiah  the  space  between  B.  c.  726 
and  B.  c.  697.  Consequently  the  first  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  falls  into  Hezekiah's  twenty-seventh 
year  instead  of  his  fourteenth,  as  stated  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  According  to  some, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  words  ran,  "  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Sargon]  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch.  XX.  (Is.  xxxviii.) —  "  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death,"  etc.;  after  which  came  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib's  two  invasions.  [See  Heze- 
kiah.] Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  has 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  narrative  in  ch.  xx.  (Is. 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  first  inva- 
sion, concluded  (from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  hap- 
pened in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  2),  and  therefore 
boldly  changed  "  twenty-seventh "  into  "  four- 
teenth." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  permanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  carefully  repaired  and  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings.     His  greatest  work  is  the 
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grand  palace  at  Koyiinjik,  which  covered  a  space  of 
above  eight  acres,  and  was  adorned  throus^hout  with 
sculpture  of  finished  execution.  He  built  also,  or 
repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel 
by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to 
Nineveh  that  splendor  which  she  thenceforth  re- 
tained till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  also  erected 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  memorial 
which  still  remains  «  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Kelb  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  side  by  side  with  an 
inscription  of  Rameses  the  Great,  recording  his  con- 
quests six  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?),  his 
god,  Adranimelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia "  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  is  curious 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhistor 
should  both  call  the  elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a 
ditterent  name  (Ardumazanes  or  Argamozanus) ; 
and  it  is  still  more  curious  that  Abydenus,  who 
generally  drew  from  Kerosus,  should  interpose  a  king 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adnimmelech, 
and  make  the  latter  be  slain  by  I'^arhaddon  (Kuseb. 
Chr.  Can.  i.  9;  comp.  i.  5,  and  see  also  Mos.  Chor. 
Ann.  Hist.  i.  22).  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  confirms 
the  escape  of  both  brothers,  and  mentions  the  parts 
of  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and  which  were 
afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants.     G.  R. 

SENU'AH  {ni^2:?  [bristling,  Ges.]  :  'Aera- 
vd'  Senna).  Properly  Hassenuah,  with  the  def. 
article.  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Judah,  who 
was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  7,  ".ludah  the  son 
of  Senuah  "  is  "  Hodaviah  the  son  of  Hasenuah." 
[Hasknuah.] 

SEO'RIM  (Q^'ir^  [barley]:  ^(wpi^t;  [Vat. 
5ea>p6i;ti:]  Alex,  ^(wpiv:  Storim).  The  chief  of 
the  fourth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  in- 
stituted by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

SE'PHAR  ("IfP  [book]:  2a<^Tjpci; Alex.2»- 
<f>rjpa:  Sepbar).  It  is  written,  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  "  and  their  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  east  "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immigration  of  the 
Joktanites  was  probably  from  west  to  east,  as  we 
have  shown  in  Ahabia,  Mksha,  etc.,  and  they  oc- 
cupied the  southwestern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  undoubted  identifications  of  Arabian  places 
and  tril>es  with  their  Joktanite  originals  are  in- 
cluded within  these  limits  and  point  to  Sephar  as 
the  eastern  boundary.  There  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  sea-port  town  called  Dha- 
fdri  or  Znfari,  and  Dhafdr  or  Zifdr,  without 
the  inflexional  termination,  represents  the  Biblical 
site  or  district:  thus  the  etymology  is  sufficiently 
near,  and  the  situation  exactly  agrees  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  Sepiiar  of  Genesis.  But 
the  etymological  fitness  of  this  site  opens  out  an- 
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a  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1861  the  French  occu- 
pants of  Syria  destroyed  this  tablet,  and  replaced  it  by 
an  inscription  in  their  own  honor  ;  but  such  an  act 
of  barbarism  seems  scarcely  possible  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

b  Abu-1-Fida  has  fallen  into  an  absurd  error  in  his 


other  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  several 
others  bearing  names  that  are  merely  variations 
from  the  same  root.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  variations  is  curious ;  but  we  need  only  here 
concern  ourselves  with  the  four  first  named  places, 
and  of  these  two  only  are  important  to  the  subject 
of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold  importance,  ag 
bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as  l)eing  closely 
connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Joktanite 
kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom  founded 
by  the  trilies  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light  what  the 
best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say  on  the  subject. 
The  first  is  from  the  most  important  of  the  Arabic 
Lexicons :  — 

"D/tff/u/t*  (^t  ojo)  is  a  town  of  the  Yemen; 

one  says, '  He  who  enters  Dhafdri  learns  the  Him- 
yeritic'  ....  Es  Siighanee  says,  '  In  the  Yemen 
are  four  places,  every  one  of  which  is  called  Dha- 
Juri;  two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two 
cities  are  DhuJ'dri-l-IIakl,  near  San'd,  two  days' 
journey  from  it  on  the  south;  and  the  Tubbaas 
used  to  abide  there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'a 
[itself].  In  relation  to  it  is  called  the  onyx  of 
Dhafdri.  (Ibn-es-Sikkeet  says  that  the  onyx  of 
Dhafdri  is  so  called  in  relation  to  Dhafdri-Asad^ 
a  city  in  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen, 
near  Mirbdt,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Dhafdri-s-Sdhib  [that  is, 
of  the  sea-coast],  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the 
Kmtt-Dhafdn  [either  costus  or  aloes-wood],  that 
is,  the  wood  with  which  one  fumigates,  because  it 
is  brought  thither  from  India,  and  from  it  to  [the 
rest  of  ]  the  Yemen.'  ....  And  it  Yakoot  meant, 
for  he  said,  '  Dhafdri  ....  is  a  city  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yemen,  near  to  Esh-Shihr.'  As  to 
the  two  fortresses,  one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the 
south  of  Sati'd,  two  days'  journey  from  it,  in  the 
country  of  [the  tribe  of]  Btnoo-.Murdd,  and  it  is 
called  Dhafdri-l-  Wadiyeyn  [that  is,  of  the  Two 
Valleys].  It  is  also  called  Dhnfdri-Zeyd ;  and 
another  is  on  the  north  thereof,  also  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  it,  in  the  country  of  Heinddn,  and  is 
caWed  Dhafdri-dh-Dhdldr''  (TdJ-el-' Aroos,  MS., 
s.  v.).b 

Yakoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  (El- 
Mttshtai'ak,  a.  v.)  says:  '■'■Dhafdri  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Yemen, 
between  '  Oindn  and  Mirbdt,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  India:  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  one 
who  has  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good 
things.  It  is  near  Esh-Shihr.  Dhafdri-Zeyd  is  a 
fortress  in  the  Yemen,  in  the  territory  of  Habb; 
and  Dhafdri  is  a  city  near  to  San'd,  and  in  relation 
to  it  is  called  the  Dhafdri  onyx;  in  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said, 
'  He  who  enters  Dhafdri  learns  the  Himyeritic; '  — 
and  it  is  said  that  San'd  itself  is  Dhafdri.^^ 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  called  the 
Mardsid,  which  is  ascribed  to  Yakoot,  we  read, 
s.  v.:  »'  Dhafdri:  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of 


Geography,  noticed  by  M.  Fresnel  {IVe  Lettre,  p.  317). 
He  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  two  Zafdris  were  only 
one,  by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he 
places  only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San^a,  was  orig- 
inally on  the  sea-coast. 
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them  near  to  San^a,  in  relation  to  which  is  called 
the  Dhafdri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
kings  of  Himyer;  and  it  is  said  that  Dhafdri  is  the 
city  of  Saii'a  itself.  And  Dhafdri  of  this  day  is  a 
city  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India,  between  it  and 
Mirbdt  are  five  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Esh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  isj  near  to  Suhdr,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  besides  Dhafdri.  Frankincense  is 
only  found  oil  the  mountain  of  Dhafdri  of  £$h- 
Shihr.'' 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafdri 
near  Saii'd  was  very  little  kr)Own  to  the  writers, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition :  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  for 
San'dy  and  its  site  had  evidently  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of  this  name 
was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and  identified 
on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fresnel  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Niebuhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafdri 
near  Yereem,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  (Descr.  p.  206).  While  Dhafdri  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  capital  in  the  history  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  L'ssai,  i.  passim)^  it  was 
also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhafdri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  Zafdr.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  favor  of  this  site  being  that  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generally  accepted  by  critics. 
More  accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district 
anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the  coast,  in 
the  province  of  Hadramdwt,  and  near  to  the  district 
which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh- 
Shihr  (or,  as  M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  modern  Himyeritic,  Shher).  Wellsted  says  of 
it,  "  Dofdr  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain  '" 
(ii.  453).  In  the  Mardsid  it  is  said,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  frankincense  (in  the  author's  time)  was 
found  only  hi  the  "mountain  of  Dhafdri;  "  and 
Niebuhr  {Descr.  p.  248)  says  that  it  exports  the 
best  frankincense.  M.  Fresnel  gives  almost  all  that 
is  known  of  the  present  state  of  this  old  site  in  his 
Lettres  sur  f  Hist,  des  Arabes  avant  V Islamisme 
(Ve  Lettre,  Journ.  Asiat.  iiie  serie,  tome  v.).  Za- 
fdr, he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the  modern  inhab- 
itants "  Isfor,"  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  vil- 
lages situate  some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some 
close  to  the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Mirbdt  and  Rds-Sdjir,  extending  a  distance  of  two 
days'  journey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west. 
Proceeding  in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
are  named  Tdkah,  J'Jd-D^'hdreez,  El-Beleed,  El- 
Hdfth,  Saldhah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  distance 
from  it.  El-Beleed,  otherwise  called  Harkdm,  is, 
in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zafdr.  It  is 
in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  prosperity. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  hospital- 
ity.    There  are  now  only  three  or  four  inhabited 


a  Obtained  by  taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as 
part  of  the  name  —  T^S-'DZI ;  and  at  the  same  time 
rtgecting  the  final  D. 
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houses  in  El-Beked.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula 
lying  between  th^  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is 
on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the  present  day, 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year,  at  least  at  low 
tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake,  and  the  peninsula  an  isth- 
mus, but  the  lake  is  of  sweet  water.  In  the  rainy 
season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet 
water  at  low  tide  and  of  salt  w'ater  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metrop- 
oHs  i'Xair<pdpa  /j.r]Tp6iro\is)  or  Saphar  (in  Anon. 
Peripl.  p.  274),  in  long.  88°,  lat.  14°  30',  according 
to  Ptol.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  {'S.aiT^apirai)-, 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6,  §  25)  near  the  Homeritae; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  later  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church :  one  of  three 
which  were  founded  A.  D.  343,  by  permission  of  the 
reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dhafdri  (written  Tapharvn, 
Td(papov,  by  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  4),  in 
'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill  ff.).  In 
the  reigh  of  Abrahah  (a.  d.  537-570),  S.  Gregen- 
tius  was  bishop  of  these  churches,  having  been  sent 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (cf.  authorities  cited 
by  Caussin,  i.  142-145).  E.  S.  P. 

SEPH'ARAD  (T^CP    [see   below]:    Targ. 

WpSpS,  i.  e.  "  Ispania  "  :  eus  *E^pa6d,  in  both 
MS'S. :  in  Bosporo).  A  name  which  occurs  in 
Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  place  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  then  held  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of 
the  south. 

Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
settled. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  namely,  Sepha- 
rath.  In  Jerome's  copy  of  the  IJvX.  it  appears  to 
have  been  Eixppdr-ns,  since  (Comm.  in  Abd.)  he 
renders  their  version  of  the  verse  transmiyralio  Je- 
rnsnltm  usque  Euphrathem.  This  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  but  will  hardly  hold  water  when 
we  turn  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bosponis,'^  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  iristructor, 
who  considered  it  to  be  "  the  place  to  which  Ha- 
drian had  transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem" 
{Comm.  in  Abdiam).  This  interpretation  Jerome 
did  not  accept,  but  preferred  rather  to  treat  Seph- 
arad  as  connected  with  a  similar  Assyrian  word 
signifying  a  "  boundary,"  and  to  consider  the  pas- 
sage as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all 
regions. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bospo- 
rus Jerome's  teacher  alluded  —  the  Cimmerian  or 
the  Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Yeni-kale), 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
Kabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  outside  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us.  If 
the  latter  (Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he  may 
be  taken  as  confirming  the  most  modern  opinion 
(noticed  below),  that  Sepharad  was  Sardis  in  Lydia. 

The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modern  Jews, 
interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Ispania), 
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one  common  variation  of  which  name,  Hesperia 
{Did.  of  Geoyr.  i.  10746),  does  certainly  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Sepharad ;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  preseJit  day  the 
Spanish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two 
great  sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is 
divided,  are  calletl  by  the  Jews  themselves  the 
Sephai'c/im,  German  Jews  being  known  as  the 
Ashkennzim. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  can 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad.  The  proph- 
ecy of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance  of  referring  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

3.  Others  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Seph- 
arad with  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is 
more  probably  Sepharvaim. 

4.  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneiform  I'ersian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i-Rus- 
tum  and  Bchistun ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions given  by  Niebuhr  {Reiseb.  ii.  pi.  31).  In  the 
latter  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappa- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  identification  of  this  with  Seph- 
arah,  and  subsequently  it  was  suirgested  by  Lassen 
that  S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  ap- 
proved of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey 
(/ntrod.  to  Obml  p.  232,  note,  also  p.  245).  In 
support  of  this,  Fiirst  {Handicb.  ii.  95  a)  points 
out  that  Antigonus  (cir.  b.  c.  320)  may  very  prob- 
ably have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sar- 
dis; but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
date  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  event- mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6), 
when  "  children  of  Judah  and  .ferusalem  "  were 
sold  to  the  "  sons  of  the  Javanim  "  (lonians), 
which  —  as  the  first  captivity  that  had  befallen 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  transportation  to  a 
strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  sea  —  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring  impression  upon 
the  nation. 

5.  Ewald  {Propheten,  i.  404)  considers  that 
Sepharad  has  a  cormection  with  Zarephath  in  the 
preceding  verse;  and  while  deprecating  the  "pen- 
etration "  of  those  who  have  discovered  the  name 
in  a  cuneiform  inscription,  suggests  that  the  true 
reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akkn,  i.  e.  doubtless 
the  modern  S/ieJ'a  '  Omar,  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  (see  Zunz,  note  to  "  Parch i,"  p.  428); 
but  it  is  not  obvious  how  a  residence  within  the 
Holy  Land  can  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity, 
and  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  two  names. 

6.  Michaelis  {SuppL  No.  1778)  has  devoted 
some  space  to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  con- 
jectures, ingeniously  suggests  that  the  "  Spartans  " 
of  1  Mace.  xii.  5  are  accurately  "  Sepharadites." 
This  suggestion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  later  investigation.  [See  Spar- 
tans.] G. 

a  When  Pliny  places  Hippara  or  Sippara  on  the 
Narragam  {Nahr  Agatn),  instead  of  on  the  Euphrates, 
his  reference  is  to  the  artificial  channel  which  branched 
off  from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara,   and  led  to  the 

great  lake  (Chald.  S'*3!lS)  excavated  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Abydenus  called  this  branch  "  Aracanus " 
CApoucaiw),  Ar  Man  {Fr.  10). 
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SEPHARVA'IM  (D'll'^SP  [see  below]: 
2f ir^apouot/i, 'E5r<|)opowot/i :  Sepharvaim)  is  men- 
tioned by  Sennacherib  in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as 
a  city  whose  king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the 
Assyrians  (2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  comp. 
2  K.  xviii.  34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hena  and 
Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K. 
xvii.  24,  as  one  of  the  places  from  which  colonists 
were  transported  to  people  the  desolate  Samaria, 
after  the  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  captivity, 
where  it  was  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough 
to  justify  us  in  identifying  the  place  with  the 
famous  town  of  Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above 
Babylon  (Ptol.  v.  18),  wliich  was  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Mosaib.  Sippara  was  mentioned  by 
Berosus  as  the  place  where,  according  to  him, 
Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried  the  records  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  from 
which  his  posterity  recovered  them  afterwards. 
{Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  ii.  501,  iv.  280.)  Abydenus 
calls  it  ir6\iv  ^iirirap-nvwv  {Fr.  9),  and  says  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicin- 
ity for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to 
intend  the  same  place  by  his  "  oppida  llippareno- 
rum"«  —  where,  according  to  him,  was  a  great 
seat  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  (//.  A^.  vi.  30).  The 
plural  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared 
with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  and 
the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara,  •'  a  city  of 
the  sun"  ('HAiou  Tr6\iv)',  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  ska 
Shntnas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the  sun  "  —  the  sun  being 
the  chief  object  of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Se- 
pharvites  are  said,  in  2  K.  xvii.  31,  to  have  "burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  "  —  these 
two  distinct  deities  repi-esenting  respectively  the 
male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as  Lunus  and 
Luna  represented  the  male  and  female  powers  of 
the  moon  among  the  Romans.  G.  R. 

*  SE'PHARVITES  (n"^1^5P:  :Sfir<pap- 
ovaifi;  Vat.  :ie<p<papovv;  Alex,  ^fcpcpapovain'- 
hi  qui  erant  de  Sephai-vaim),  2  K.  xvii.  31.  The 
people  of  Sepharvaim.  H. 

SEPHE'LA  {{]  He^-nkd:  Sephela).  The 
Greek    form   of   the  ancient   word    has-Shefeldh 

(n^S^Ij),  the  native  name  for  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes 
between  the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  por- 
tion of  which  was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name 
occurs  throughout  the  topographical  records  of 
Joshua,  the  historical  works,  and  the  topographical 
passages  in  the  Prophets ;  always  with  the  article 
prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the  same  region  * 
(Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  16  «,  xii.  8, 
XV.  33;  Judg.  i.  9;  1  K.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28; 
2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xvii. 
26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7). 
In  each  of  these  passages,  however,  the  word  is 


b  So  absolute  is  this  usage,  that  on  the  single  occa- 
sion where  it  is  used  without  the  article  (Josh.  xi.  166) 
it  evidently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to 
above,  but  the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim. 
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treated  in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a  proper  name,  analo- 
gous to  the  Campagna,  the  Wok/s,  the  Carse,  but 
as  a  mere  appellative,  and  rendered  "the  vale,'' 
'the  valley,"  "the  plain,"  "the  low  plains," 
and  "  the  low  country."  How  destructive  this  is 
to  the  force  of  the  narrative  may  be  realized  by  im- 
agining what  confusion  would  be  caused  in  the 
translation  of  an  English  historical  work  into  a 
foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  "  The  Downs  " 
were  rendei-ed  by  some  general  term  applicable  to 
any  other  district  in  the  country  of  siniilar  forma- 
tion. Fortunately  the  book  of  Maccabees  has  re- 
deemed our  Version  from  the  charge  of  having 
entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name.  In 
1  Mace.  xii.  38  the  name  Sephela  is  found,  though 
even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was  at- 
tached to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies 
it  in  the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelites  en- 
countered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified 
so  as  to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  shoj'al,  and 
thus  (according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  lan- 
guage) bring  it  to  a  form  intelligent  to  Hebrews  — 
we  shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which 
it  is  related  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name  —  as  MespUa,  now  known  as 
Koyunjik;  el-Afesfale,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i.  203,  204) ;  and 
Seville,  originally  Hi-spnlis,  probably  so  called  from 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spain). 

The  name  Shefelah  is  retained  in  the  old  ver- 
sions, even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Rabbi 
Joseph  on  Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th 
century  A.  D.).  It  was  actually  in  use  down  to 
the  5th  century.  Eusebius,  and  after  him  Jerome, 
{Onom.  "Sephela,"  and  Cotnm.  on  Obad.), 
distinctly  state  that  "the  region  I'ound  ILleuthe- 
ropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so  called." « 
And  a  careful  investigation  might  not  improbably 
discover  the  name  still  lingering  about  its  ancient 
home  even  at  the  present  day. 

No  definite  Hmits  are  nientioned  to  the  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list 
of  Joshua  (xv.  33-47)  it  contains  43  "cities"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  depend- 
ent upon  them.  Of  these,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge avails  us,  the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the 
most  southern  Gaza,  and  the  most  western  Nezib 
(about  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hebron).  A  large 
number  of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated  not 
in  the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
[Jarmuth;  Keilah;  Nezib,  etc.]  This  seems 
to  show,  either  that  on  the  ancient  principle  of 
dividing  territory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shefelah  did 
not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
its  accommodated  Hebrew  form. 

The  Sheftlah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
does  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  every  year  a  fresh 
dressing  from  the  materials  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
This  natural  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of 
its  climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reward   the 


a  In  his  comment  on  Obadiah,  St.  Jerome  appears    the  same  time  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to 
to  extend  it  to  Lydda  and  fimmaus-Nicopolis  ;  and  at    elude  the  Philistine  cities. 
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rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants  year  after  year, 
with  crops  of  corn  which  are  described  by  the  trav- 
ellers as  prodigious. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  corn-field  of 
Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant  subject  of  warfare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the  central  coun- 
try were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israel- 
ite kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country 
the  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into 
the  Shefelah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of 
their  enemies  from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees, 
however,  their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became 
the  field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested 
and  successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hardly  altered  in  modem 
times.  Any  invasion  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's 
case,  as  has  already  been  noticed  under  Palestine 
[iii.  2291  a].  The  Shefelah  is  still  one  vast  corn- 
field, but  the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are 
now  reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants and  the  insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the 
Turkish  government,  who  are  gradually  putting 
a  stop  by  their  extortions  to  all  the  industry  of 
this  district,  and  driving  active  and  willing  hands 
to  better  governed  regions.  [See  Judah,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1490 ;  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2290  f.,  2196  f. ; 
Plains,  2547.]  G. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
Nile,  fontium  qui  celat  origines.  The  causes 
which  produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the 
translators,  the  times  at  which  different  portions 
were  translated,  are  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  launch  our  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upwards 
towards  its  source. 

This  Version  appears  at  the  present  day  in  four 
principal  editions. 

1.  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complutensis,  A.  D.  1514- 
1517.  [The  publication  of  the  work  was  not  au- 
thorized till  1520,  and  it  did  not  get  into  general 
circulation  before  1 522.  —  A.] 

2.  The  Aldine  F^ition,  Venice,  A.  D.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  A.  D.  1587.  [Some  copies  have  the 
date  1586.  These  want  the  "  Corrigenda  in  Nota- 
tionibus  Psalterii,"  etc.,  and  the  Privilegium  of 
Sixtus  v.,  dated  May  9,  1587.  The  copies  of  this 
later  issue  have  the  date  1586  changed  to  1587 
with  a  pen.  Before  the  work  was  published  it 
was  carefully  revised,  and  many  MS.  corrections 
were  made  in  all  the  copies.  —  A.] 

4.  Fac-simile  l^Ldition  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  by  H.  H.  Baber,  A.  D.  1816   [-1828]. 

1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably 
formed  by  collation  of  several  MSS. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vaiicamis,  but  not  without  many 
errors.  The  text  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the 
modern  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  prepared 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome,  by 
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Vercellone.  [Published  in  1857,  in  5  vols,  fol., 
including  the  N.  T.]  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the 
Codex,  and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  com- 
plete the  Codex  (among  tliem  nearly  all  (Jenesis), 
are  printetl  in  the  same  (ireek  tyj>e,  with  distin- 
guishing notes.     [See  addition  below.] 

4.  The  Kac-simile  Pklition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is 
printed  with  types  made  alter  the  form  of  the  let^ 
ters  in  the  Codex  Alexnndnnm  (Brit.  Museum 
Library)  for  the  Fac-simile  lulition  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Woide.  in  1786.  Great  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the 
press. 

*  Some  further  account  of  the  first  three  edi- 
tions here  mentioned  seems  desirable.  The  Com- 
plutensian  text  has  been  sujiposed  by  many  critics 
(e.  <j.  Walton)  to  have  been  arbitrarily  formed  by 
the  editors,  partly  from  the  Septnagint  and  partly 
from  the  other  Greek  versions  and  even  the  Greek 
commentators,  iit  order  to  make  it  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  now  well  established,  tliat  it  represents  a  cer- 
tain class  of  manuscripts,  agreeing  particularly  with 
those  numl)ered  by  Holmes  and  I'arsons  19,  61,  72 
(in  part),  93,  108,  119,  and  248.  Of  these  we 
know  that  Nos.  108  and  248  were  borrowetl  from 
the  Vatican  Library  for  the  use  of  the  editors. 
(See  Vercellone's  Preface  to  Cardinal  Mai's  Vtt. 
et  Nov.  7V«^  e  Cod.  Vnt.,  Kom.  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  v.) 
The  Complutensian  text  was  reprinted  in  the  Ant- 
werp Polyglott  (1569-72),  that  of  Vatable  or  rather 
C.  B.  Bertram  {tx  ojicimt  Sntictaudredna  [Heidel- 
berg], 1586  or  1587;  ex  off.  Commeliniana  [ibid.], 
1599,  1616),  Wolder's  (Hamh.  15%),  and  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (1628-45).  It  does  not  contain  the 
first  (  Vuly.  third)  book  of  Ivjdras. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Aldine  edition  the  text 
is  said  to  have  been  farmed  from  the  collation  of 
many  very  ancient  manuscripts,  "  multis  vetustissi- 
mis  exemplaribus  colhitis;"  but  such  expressions 
must  he  taken  with  large  allowance.  Its  text  in 
the  Pentateuch  accords  with  the  MS.  numl^ered  by 
Holmes  29,  of  the  10th  or  Uth  century,  belonging 
to  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  with  which 
the  other  Venice  MSS.  nund>ered  by  Holmes  68, 
120,  121,  122  agree,  being  all  apparently  tran- 
scripts of  the  same  original.  Copies  of  this  eiiition, 
the  first  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  There  is  one,  however,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Harvard  College,  deposited  by  the  late 
George  Livermore  of  Cambridge.  The  variations 
of  the  Aldine  text  from  that  of  the  Roman  edition 
are  given,  though  very  imiierfectly,  in  Walton's 
Polyglott,  from  which  they  have  been  copied  by 
Bos  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  As  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  in  this  Dictionary, 
the  forms  of  the  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version  of  the  Apocrypha  generally  agree 
with  this  edition,  where  it  ditters  from  the  Roman 
text.  Among  the  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
Greek  derived  mainly  from  the  Aldine,  may  be 
mentioned  those  printed  Argentorati,  ap.  Wolph. 
Cephalceum,  1526  (some  copies  dated  1529); 
Basileae,  per  J.  ffervayium,  1545;  ibid.,  per  N. 
Brylbujerum,  1550;  and  Krancof.,  np.  A.  Wecheli 
heredes,  1597.  The  variations  of  the  last  from 
the  Aldine  text  are  considerable. 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  represent  the  text  of  the 
femous  Vatican   MS.  No.  1209,  and  its  readings 
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are  continually  quoted  in  the  English .  edition  of 
this  Dictumnry  as  those  of  that  MS.  But  this  is 
a  grave  error.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  forma 
of  proper  names  alone  it  differs  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  in  more  than  1,000  places.  The  Vat.  MS. 
was  indeed  used  as  the  basis  of  the  Roman  edition, 
and  was  understood  by  the  editors  to  be  of  the 
highest  value;  but  many  other  ancient  MSS.  were 
collated  for  it,  particularly  one  l)elonging  to  Cardi- 
nal Bessarion,  an  uncial  of  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
numbered  23  in  the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons, another  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Carafa, 
and  several  from  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence. 
The  Language  of  the  Preface  to  the  Koman  edition 
(written  by  P.  Morinus)  might  indeed  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  the  text  of  the  Vat.  MS.  to  have 
been  more  closely  followed  than  it  really  was, 
though  he  admits  that  the  editors  have  changed 
the  old  orthography,  and  have  corrected  evident 
mistakes  of  the  copyist.  The  Preface  of  Cardinal 
Carafa  to  the  Latin  translation  published  the  next 
year  (1588)  as  a  complement  to  the  edition  gives  a 
more  correct  account  of  the  matter.  (See  on  this 
subject  Vercellone's  Preface  to  Card.  Mai's  edition 
of  the  Vat.  MS.,  vol.  i.  p.  vi.,  note,  and  comp. 
Tischendorf 's  ProUyom.  to  his  4th  ed.  of  the  Sept., 
p.  Ixxxix.)  It  should  further  be  observetl  that  the 
Vat.  MS.  wants  the  larger  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  (it  commences  with  the  word  ir6Kiv,  Gen. 
xlvi.  28),  Ps.  cv.  27-cxxxvlii.  6,  and  the  books  of 
Maccabees.  The  ])oetical  and  prophetical  books  of 
the  0.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  Job),  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  Wisdom,  and  I'xclesi- 
asticus,  were  not  collated  for  the  edition  of  Holmes 
and  Parsons.  The  edition  of  Cardinal  Mai  men- 
tioned above  is  unsatisfactory  (comp.  Tischendorf, 
ut-  supro,  p.  Ixxxix.  ff.),  though  we  may  generally 
place  confidence  in  its  readings  where  its  text  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Roman  edition.  It  will  be 
wholly  supersedetl  by  the  magnificent  edition  now 
publishing  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Vercel- 
lone, Cozza,  and  Sergio,  to  be  completed  in  six  vols., 
of  which  two  at  least  (one  containing  the  N.  T.) 
have  already  (Feb.  1870)  appeared.  Comp,  the 
art.  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  2121  a.       A. 

Other  Editions. 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglott  (1657)  is 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus. 

*  The  readings  of  other  MSS.  and  of  the  Com- 
plutensian and  Aldine  editions  are  also  given,  and 
Walton  reprints  (vol.  vi. )  the  valuable  critical  notes 
to  the  Roman  edition,  and  to  the  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Flaminius  Nobilius  which  accompanied  it. 
The  text  of  the  Roman  edition  is  not  very  faith- 
fully reproduced;  see  the  Prolegomena  to  Bos's 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  (1709).  A. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text,)  is^ 
only  valuable  for  the  Preface  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  by 
Grade  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  its  critical  value 
is  far  below  that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  com- 
mon type,  and  the  editor  h^  exercised  his  judg- 
ment on  the  text,  putting  some  words  of  the  Codex 
in  the  margin,  and  replacing  them  by  what  he 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smaller 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Brdtinger 
(Zurich,  1730  [-32]),  4  vols.  4to,  with  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vatican  text  [the  Roman  edition]. 

The  edition  of  Bos  (Franeq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia  and  the  various  read- 
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ings  given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  especially  those 
of  the  Cod.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Holmes,  con- 
tinued by  Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  He- 
brew Bible  of  Kennicott;  it  has  the  Roman  text, 
with  a  large  body  of  various  readings  from  numer- 
ous MSS.  and  editions,  Oxjbrd,  1798-1827  [in  5 
vols.,  fol.]. 

*  For  a  full  list  of  the  MSS.  used,  see  the  end 
of  vol.  v. ;  they  are  described  in  the  introductions 
to  the  different  books.  The  uncials  are  numbered 
I.  to  XIII.,  IX.  also  being  numbered  by  mistake 
294,  and  XIII.,  13.  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  are  really 
only  parts  of  the  same  MS.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  Nos.  23,  27,  43,  258,  and  262,  making  17 
uncials  in  all.  The  whole  number  of  cursives,  after 
making  allowance  for  these  which  are  designated 
by  two  different  numbers,  appears  to  be  285 ;  but 
several  of  these  are  either  mere  transcripts  of  others 
on  the  list,  or  copied  from  the  same  archetype. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  MSS.  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Septuagint.  A. 

The  Oxford  Edition,  by  Gaisfm-d,  1848,  has  the 
Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  below. 

Tischendorf's  Editions  (the  2d,  1856,  [3d,  1860, 
4th,  1869,] )  are  on  the  same  plan ;  he  has  added 
readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by  him- 
self, with  very  useful  Prolegomena. 

*  Besides  the  readings  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  he 
has  given  those  of  the  Codex  Friderico-Auyus- 
tanus,  and  of  the  Ephrem  MS.  (See  note  b  be- 
low.) The  2d  and  subsequent  editions  contain  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  addition 
to  that  of  Theodotion.  The  first  edition  (1850) 
having  been  stereotyped,  the  important  materials 


a  There  are  some  singular  variations  in  1  Kings 
(see  the  article  on  Kings,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.549  f.). 

b  An  uncial  MS.,  brought  by  Tischendorf  from  St. 
Catherine's  Monastery,  and  named  Codex  Sinaiticus,  is 
supposed  by  him  to  be  as  ancient  as  Cod.  Vaticanus  (II.). 

*  This  important  manuscript  was  published  by 
Tischendorf  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862  in  4  vols,  folio, 
the  last  containing  the  N.  T.  (For  a  description  of 
the  edition,  see  art.  New  Testament,  iii.  2120  b.)  Of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  contains  1  Chr.  ix.  27-xi.  22  ; 
Tobit  ii.  2  to  the  end  ;  Judith,  except  xi.  14-xiii.  8  ; 
Ist  and  4th  Mace. ;  Isaiah  ;  Jer.  i.  1-x.  25 ;  the  Minor 
Prophets  from  Joel  to  Malachi  inclusive  (wanting 
Hosea,  Amos,  Micah) ;  and  all  the  remaining  poetical 
books  (Psalms,  Prov.,  Eccles.,  Cant.,  Wisdom  of  Sol., 
Ecclus.,  Job).  The  Cortex  FrirJerico-Augustanus,  dis- 
covered by  Tischendorf  in  1844,  and  published  in  fac- 
simile at  Leipzig  in  1846,  consists  of  43  leaves  of  the 
same  manuscript,  containing  1  Chr.  xi.  22-xix.  17  ; 
Ear.  ix.  9  to  the  end;  Neh. ;  Esther;  Tobit  i.  1-ii.  2; 
Jer.  X.  25  to  the  end ;  Lam.  i.  1-ii.  20.  A  few  more 
fragments,  most  of  which  had  been  used  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Catherine  for  binding  MSS.,  contain  small  por- 
itions  of  Gen.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and  Num.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  and 
were  published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Mo7i.  Sncr.  ined. 
Nov.  CoU.  vol.  ii.  p.  321  (1857),  and  Appendix  Codd. 
Sin.  Vat.  Alex.  pp.  3-6  (1867).  The  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  present  a  recension  of 
the  text  difTering  very  widely  from  that  in  the  Codex 
Vaticanus. 

Respecting  the  uncial  MSS.  mentioned  in  the  text 
above,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  fragments  of  the 
Codex  Cottonianus  (I.),  containing  pai-t  of  Genesis, 
have  been  published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Mon.  Sacr. 
ined.  Nova  Coll.  vol.  ii.  pp.  95-176  (1857).  The  new 
edition  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (II. )  by  Vercellone  and 
others  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  Codex  Am- 
brosianus  (VII.),  containing  portions  of  the  Pent,  and 
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gathered  by  Tischendorf  since  its  publication  have 
not  been  used  (except  to  a  small  extent  in  his 
4th  edition)  in  the  apparatus  of  various  readings 
which  accompanies  the  text.  For  a  translation  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf 's  first  edition,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Short,  see  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct. 
1852  ^d  Jan.  1853.  A. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Bagster,  one  in  8vo,  and  others  of  smaller 
size  forming  part  of  his  Polyglott  series  of  Bibles. 
His  text  is  the  Koman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Mr.  Field  (1859)  differs 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  mani- 
fest errors  of  transcription,  by  the  help  of  other 
MSS. ;  and  brings  the  dislocated  portions  of  the 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible." 

Manuscripts. 

The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and 
Parsons,  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  character  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree 
of  their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

They  are  distinguished  thus  by  Holmes:  the 
uncial  by  Roman  numerals  [see  the  exceptions 
above],  the  cursive  by  Arabic  figures. 

Among  them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their 
probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch :  — 

TT  I,  Probable 

UnCIAL.o  date. 

Century. 
I.  Cottonianus.     Brit.  Mus.  (fragments)     .      4 
II.  Vaticanus.     Vat.  Library,  Rome  ...       4 

III,  Alexandrinus.     Brit.  Mus 5 

VII.  Ambrosianus.     Ambros.  Lib.,  Milan  .     .       7 
X.  CoisuNiANUS.     Bibl.  Imp.,  Paris  ...       7 


Joshua,  is  in  course  of  publication  by  Ceriani  in  vol. 
iii.  of  his  Monumenta  sacra  et  yirofana  ex  Codicibus 
prcesertim  Bibliotk.  Ambrosiancp,,  Milan,  1864  fif.  Tisch- 
endorf assigns  it  to  the  5th  century  instead  of  the 
7th ;  and  he  (with  Montfaucon)  regards  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  (X.)  as  probably  belonging  to  the  6th 
century.     The  latter  MS.  has  the  Hexaplar  text. 

The  fragments  of  the  0.  T.  contained  iu  the  Ephrem 
manuscript,  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th  century  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  —  namely,  parts  of 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  —  were  published  by  Tisch- 
endorf in  1845.  On  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion 
of  the  same  MS.  (designated  by  the  letter  C),  see  the 
art.  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  2121. 

Among  the  uncial  MSS.  collated  for  the  edition  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons,  we  may  mention  further  the 
Codex  Sarravianus  (numbered  by  Holmes  IV.  and  V.), 
of  which  130  leaves  are  preserved  at  Leyden,  22  at 
Paris,  and  1  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  been  published 
in  part  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova 
Coll.  vol.  iii.  (1860),  —  the  22  Paris  leaves  are  reserved 
for  vol.  viii.,  — and  is  referred  by  him  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  This  MS.  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Origen.  It 
contains  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges. 
The  Codex  Marchalinnvs  (XII.  Holmes)  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is  also  an  important 
Hexaplar  MS.,  containing  the  Prophets.  The  part 
containing  Daniel  has  been  published  by  Tischendorf 
in  vol.  iv.  of  his  Monum.  (1869).  Another  uncial 
codex  of  the  8th  or  9th  century  which  has  the  Hex- 
aplar text  is  Holmes's  No.  23,  belonging  to  the  Library  . 
of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  containing  Proverbs  and  all  the 
following  books  of  the  0.  T.,  with  part  of  the  book  of 
Job.  Next  to  the  Vatican,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  important  MS.  used  for  the  Roman  edition 
of  the  Sept.  (1587).     See  above,  p.  2913  b.    No.  262  in 
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^  Probable 

Cursive.  date. 

Century. 

16-  Mediceus.  Med.  Laurentian  lib.,  Flor- 
ence   11 

19.     Chigiauus.     Similar  to  Complut,  Text 

and  108,  118 10 

25.     Monachiensis.     Munich 10 

58.  Vaticanus  (num.  X.).     Vat.  Lib.,  similar 

to  72 13 

59.  OlasguensLs 12 

61.  Bodleianus.     Laud.  36,  QOtse  optimse    .  12 

64.  Parisieusis  (11).     Imperial  Library   .      10  or  11 

72.  Yenetus.     Maximi  faciendus  ....  13 

75.  Oxoniensis.     Univ.  Coll 12 

84.  Vaticanus  (1901),  optimae  notae    ...  11 

.'  I  Ferrarienses.     These  two  agree    .     .       |  ,^ 

108.  (  Vaticanus  (330)  )  Similar  to  Comp.  (  14 

118.  i  ParLsiensis.  Imp.  Lib.  )      Text  and  (19)    \  13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  de- 
grees from  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison 
of  the  readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus:— 

1.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  He- 
brew; others  differ  very  much. 

2.  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in 
the  addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses. 

3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there 
are  found  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS. 
differ  from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or 
omission,  in  afp-eement  with  the  Hebrew ;  26  places 
(j8)  where  difterences  of  the  same  kind  are  ni>t  in 
agreement  with  the  Iletrrtw.  There  is  therefore  a 
large  balance  against  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 

4.  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number 
of  differences  of  class  (o)  have  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  class  (j8).  There  is  evidently  some  strong 
reason  for  this  close  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
these  MSS. 

5.  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points 
of  the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  statement :  — 
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Holmes  and  Parsons's  edition  also  represents  an  uncial 
MS.,  being  the  celebrated  Zurich  Psalter,  to  be  noticed 
below. 

For  an  account  of  21  other  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
Sept.  not  used  by  Holmes,  see  Tischendorrs  Prole- 
gomena  to  his  4th  edition,  p.  Ivii.  flf.  Many  of  these 
have  been  published  by  Tischendorf  in  vols,  i.-  iv.  and 
vi.  of  his  Man.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Colt.  (1855-1869), 
and  others  are  destined  for  vol.  viii.  of  the  same  collec- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  of  them  are  the  (1)  Verona 
MS.  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  5th  or  6th  century,  in 
which  the  Greek  text  is  written  in  Latin  letters,  with 
the  Old  Latin  version  in  a  parallel  column.  This  was 
published  by  Blanchinus  (Bianchini;  at  Rome  in  1740, 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Vindicice  Canon.  Scripturarum. 
(2.)  Fragments  of  the  Psalms  on  papyrus,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  ascribed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  formerly,  at  least,  regarded  by  him  as  the  old- 
est known  Biblical  MS.  They  are  published  in  his 
Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Coll.  vol.  i.  pp.  217-278  (1855). 
(3.)  Palimpsest  fragments  of  the  book  of  Numbers  (now 
at  St.  Petersburg),  of  the  6th  century,  published  by 
Teschendorf  in  his  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Coll.  vol.  i.  pp. 
51-138  (1855).  (4.)  Codex  Tischendorfianu.s  II.  (Leip- 
zig), a  palimp.sest,  containing  fragments  of  Num.,  Deut., 
Josh.,  and  Judges,  of  the  7th  century.  Published 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  vol.  just  mentioned,  pp.  141- 
176.     (5.)  The  Codex   Oxoniensis  (Bodl.  Libr.)  of  the 


72  differs  from  the  Roman 
Text 


59  ditto 


ditto 


in  40  places,  with  Hebrew, 
in    4      "       against    " 
in  40      "       with        " 
,  in    9      "       against   " 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many 
shades  of  variety. 

The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  halfway  between 
the  two  extremes :  — 

in  25  places,  with  Hebrew. 
against 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  represent- 
ing the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions 
or  omissions),  may  help  to  bring  these  results  more 
clearly  into  view. 

The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 


Differing  from  Roman  Text  {  j"  Jg  ' 


e 


III 

B  ^  ^ 
I 


The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approxima- 
tion, the  range  of  comparison  being  limited.     A 


8th  century,  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  1853,  and 
published  in  his  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Coll.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  179-308  (1857).  It  contains  the  larger  part  of 
Genesis.  (6)  Codex  Cryptoferratensis,  a  palimpsest 
of  the  7th  century,  containing  fragments  of  most  of 
the  prophetical  books,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  and  published  by  Giuseppe 
Cozza  in  his  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  vetustiss.  Fragmenta 
GrcBca  et  Latina  ex  palimpsestis  Codd.  Biblioth.  Cryp- 
toferratensis eriita,  etc.,  Romae^  1867.  The  Zurich 
Psalter  (No.  262,  Holmes),  a  beautiful  MS.  in  silver 
letters  with  the  titles  in  gold,  on  purple  vellum,  has 
also  just  been  published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Mon. 
Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Colt.  vol.  iv.  (1869). 

For  further  information  respecting  the  MSS.  of 
the  Septuagint  one  may  consult,  in  addition  to  the 
Prolegomena  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  and  Tischendorf, 
F.  A.  Stroth's  Versuch  eines  Verzeichniss  der  Hand- 
schriften  der  LXX.,  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium,  v. 
94  ff.,  viii.  177  ff.,  xi.  45  ff.  (1779,  1780,  1782) ;  the 
Preface  to  Lagarde's  Genesis  Greece,  Lips.  1868 ;  and 
the  review  of  that  work  by  Kamphausen  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1869,  p.  721  ff.  Valuable  contributions 
towards  a  classification  of  these  MSS.,  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  their  text,  have  been  made  by  0. 
F.  Fritzsche  in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  A. 
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more  extended  comparison  might  enable  us  to 
discriminate  the  several  MSS.  more  accurately,  but 
the  result  would,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labor. 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the 
Version  at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew, as  in  72  and  59,  and  did  it  afterwards  de- 
generate into  the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  ? 

Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical 
labors,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale  ? 
History  supplies  the  answer. 
Hieronynius  {Ep.  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam,  torn, 
ii.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
accurate,  Koiv-f},  fragments  of  which  are  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

"  In  quo  illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  editiotiem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Caesariensis  Eu- 
sebius,  omnesque  Grseciae  tractatores  Kot»'^»',  id 
est,  coimmmem,  appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et  a 
plerisque  nunc  KovKiavhs  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  in- 
terpretum,  quae  et  in  k^airXois  codicibus  reperitur, 
et  a  nobis  in  Latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est, 
et  Hierosolymae  atque  in  Orientis  Ecclesiis  deean- 
tatur  ....  Koiv^  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  com- 
munis editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc  interest 
inter  utramque,  quod  koiv))  pro  locis  et  temporibus, 
et  pro  voluntate  scriptorum,  vetus  corrupta  editio 
est;  ea  autem  quae  habetur  in  k^airXois,  et  quam 
nos  vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eriiditorum  libris  in- 
corrupta  et  itnmaculata  LXX.  interpretum  trans- 
latio  reservatur.  Quicquid  ergo  ab  hoc  discrepat, 
nulli  dubium  est,  quin  ita  et  ab  Hebrseorum  auo- 
toritate  discordet." 

In  another  place  {Prcefat.  in  Paralip.  tom.  i. 
col.  1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient translation,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies 
used  in  different  countries :  — 

"Cum  germana  ilia  antiquaque  translatio  cor- 
rupta sit."  .  .  .  .  "  Alexandria  et  ^gyptus 
in  LXX.  suis  Hesychium  laudant  auctorem:  Con- 
stantinopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris 
exemplaria  probat  ;  mediae  inter  has  provinciae 
Palaestinos  codices  legimt:  quos  ah  Origene  elab- 
oratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt:  to- 
tusque  orbis  hac  inter  se  contraria  varietate  com- 
pugnat." 

The  labors  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the 
conflict  of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in 
his  own  words  ( Comment,  in  Matt.  tom.  i.  p.  381, 
ed.  Huet.). 

"  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  in  the 
copies,  either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  correction  of  the  text  by 
others,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made  by 
others  at  their  own  discretion.  The  discrepance 
in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  have  found 
means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  using  as  our 
criterio7i  the  other  versions.  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  of  the 
copies,  forming  a  judgment  from  the  other  ver- 
sions, we  have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them; 
and  some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obehs  as 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit 
them  entirely ;  and  some  we  have  added  with  aster- 
isks affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  us  from  the  other  versions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew." 
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The  other  iK^6(Tiis^  or  versions,  are  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Comm.  in  Joann.  (tom.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Huet.).  "  The  same  errors  in  names  may  be  ob- 
served frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as 
we  have  learnt  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as 
represented  in  the  still  uncorrupted  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several 
copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  translations,  and,  taking  their 
accordance  loith  each  other  as  the  test  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Hebrev),  marked  the  copy  of 
the  LXX.  with  an  obehs,  -j-,  where  he  found  su- 
perfluous words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the 
LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions,  with 
an  asterisk,  *,  prefixed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made 
from  Theodotion  (Hieronymus,  Probg.  in  Genesin^ 
tom.  1). 

"  Quod  ut  auderem,  Origenis  me  studium  pro- 
vocavit,  qui  Editioni  antiquae  translationem  Theo- 
dotionis  miscuit,  asterisco  *  et  obelo  -s-,  id  est, 
Stella  et  veru,  opus  omne  distinguens:  dum  aut 
illucescere  facit  quae  minus  ante  fuerant,  aut  super- 
flua  quaeque  jugulat  et  confodit  '*  (see  also  Prcef. 
in  Jd),  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rerpairXa,  the  four- 
fold Bible.  The  specimen  which  follows  is  given 
by  Montfaucon. 

Gen.  i.  1. 


AKYAA2. 


€Kri<rev  6 
©ebs  aiiv  tov 
ovpavw  Koi 
avv  TTjc  yr\v. 


2YM- 

MAX02. 


tv  apxn 

©€0?    TOV 

oiipapbv  KoX 
TTji'  yiji'. 


OiO. 


€V  apxV 
eiToCri<rev 
6  ©eb? 
TOJ/  ovpavov 
Koi  T>jf  yiiv. 


®eofioTMi»v. 


ev  apxj) 

eKTHTfV  o 

©ebs  TOV 
ovpavov  Kon 
TTjv  yrjv. 


But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller 
portion  of  Origen 's  labors;  he  rested  not  till  he 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  com- 
pared the  Septuagint  directly  with  the  Hebrew 
copies.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  16,  p.  217,  ed. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  labors  which  led  to  the 
greater  work,  the  Ilexapla ;  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla :  — 

"  So  careful  was  Origen's  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
and  reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX.;  and 
discovered  some  translations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  corners; 
.  .  .  .  and  in  his  Hexapla,  after  the  four 
principal  versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea, 
a  sixth  and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one 
of  these  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus,  son  of  Severus :  and  bringing  these 
all  into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns, 
over  against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ;  having 
arranged  separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  together 
with  the  version  of  the  Seventy." 
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So  Jerome  (in  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  torn.  iv.  P.  2, 
p.  lltt):  "Quis  ignorat,  quod  tantum  in  Scrip- 
turis  divinis  babuerit  studii,  ut  etiam  Hebraeam 
linguam  contra  astatis  gentisque  suae  naturara 
edisceret;  et  acceptis  LXX.  interpretibus,  alias 
quoque  editiones  in  unum  volunien  congregaret: 
Aquilae  scilicet  I'ontici  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis 
Ebiousei,  et  S,vmniachi  ejusdeui  dogniatis.  ,  .  . 
Praeterea  C^uiiitaui  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  Pxli- 
tioneni,  quas  etiam  nos  de  ejus  Bibliotheca  habe- 
mus,  miro  lal)ore  reperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus 
comparavit." 
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From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  ad 
Titum,  torn.  iv.  P.  1,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the 
Hexapla  the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column 
in  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek 
letters :  — 

"  Unde  et  nobis  curse  fuit  omnes  veteris  legis 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  (Origenes)  in 
Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Coesariensi  Bibliotheca  de- 
scriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emeudare,  hi  quibus  et 
ipsa  Hebraea  propriis  sunt  characteribus  verba  de- 
scripta,  et  Grtecis  Uteris  tramite  expressa  vicino." 


Hexapla  (Hos. 

xi.  1). 

To  EBPAIKON. 

To  EBP. 
EAAHNIK0I2  rP. 

AKYAA2. 

2YMMAX02. 

01  0. 

eEOAOTION. 

riffil 

OTl  irais 

l(rpart\, 

Kai  liyair-qaa 

avTov,  Kai 

airo  AiyviTTov 

fKa\€ffa 

Toy  viov  fiov. 

OTl  wots 

lo-^OTjA 
Kai 

TTtaimiJifvos 
ef  AiyviTTOv 
KfKArtTai 
vtos  flOV. 

OTl  VTiirios 
IcpoTjA  Kai 
tyu  177071-17  (ra 
avTou  Kai 
(^  Aiyv-n-Tov 
K€K\r)Tai 
utos  fiov. 

OTl  Vr]1TlOS 

\<Tpay]K 
Kai  r]yatn}<ra 
avTov  Kai 
fKa\f(Ta 

VIOV  fJLOV 

«{  At7uirTou. 

It  should  here  be  nientione«l  that  some  take  the 
Tetrajda  as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but 
only  that  portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the 
four  columns  filled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  ver- 
sions. Valesius  {Notts  on  Eustblus,  p.  106)  thinks 
that  the  Tetrapla  was  formed  by  taking  those  four 
colunnis  out  of  the  Hexapla,  and  making  them  into 
a  sefwrate  book. 

But  the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i.  381, 
ii.  131),  above  cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one 
corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  by  compdrison  of 
the  three  other  Greek  versions  (A,  2,  8),  using 
them  us  his  critenon.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew 
at  this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to  the 
Greek  versions  V  Would  he  have  ap|)ealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  representetl  by  Aquila,  etc.  ?  It  seems 
very  evident  that  he  must  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
later  time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
rests  on  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
followed  the  Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the 
help  of  Greek  versions  only. 

The  words  of  Eusebius  also  {II.  E.  vi.  16)  ap- 
pear to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
apla and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply 
that  the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla. 

The  order  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  literary 
question ;  the  view  above  stited,  which  is  supported 
by  Montfaucon,  Ussher,  etc.,  strengthens  the  force 
of  Origen's  example  as  a  diligent  student  of  Scrip- 
ture, showing  his  increasing  desire  integros  acce- 
derefontes. 

The  labors  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel 
the  materials  for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  com- 
paring and  arranging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
the  name  Adamantius. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil  ?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 
so  much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skillful 
hands  ?  Too  large  for  transcription,  too  early  by 
centuries  for  printing  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
it),  it  was  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
brought  from  Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  Library  at 
Caesarea,  and  there  probably  perished  by  the  flames, 
A.  D.  653. 


One  copy,  however,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
corrected  text  of  the  Septuaguit,  with  Origen's 
asterisks  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
I  Codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  J/exoplir ;  but  in  the 
'  course  of  transcription  the  distinguishing  marks 
have  disappeared  or  become  confused ;  and  we  have 
1  thus  a  text  composed  partly  of  the  old  Septuagint 
I  text,  partly  of  insertions  from  the  three  other  cbi^f 
1  Greek  versions,  especially  that  of  Theodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  ^ree  well  with  the  phe- 
'  nomena  of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
\  Codices  derived  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g.  72, 
59,  58 ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  (II.),  probably  representing  nearly  the  an- 
cient uncorrected  text,  koivt)  ;  so  between  these  we 
find  texts  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (HI.),  and  others,  which  may  per- 
haps be  derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
be  added  the  recensions  of  the  Septuagint  mentioned 
by  Jerome  and  others,  namely,  those  of  Lucian  of 
Antioch  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Origen.  We  have  seen  above  that  each  of 
these  had  a  wide  range;  that  of  Lucian  (supposed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  in  the  churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch;  that  of  Hesychius 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while  the  churches  ly- 
ing between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar 
text  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Hieron. 
torn.  i.  col.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  from 
which  they  have  descended. 

I.  History  of  the  Version. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  our  course  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  Koivi),  which  was  current  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  find  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
in    Greek  by  Clemens   Romanus,   Justin  Martyr, 
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Irenaeus;  in  Latin  versions  by  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccurate  by 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  ApoL),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  etc.);  we  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo :  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  writings  are 
full  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  circulation  which  the  Version  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  important 
services  it  rendered,  first,  in  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ,  secondly,  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  an- 
imal festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remem- 
brance of  the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De 

Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves 
that  it  had  been  long  in  general  use.  "Wherever, 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization, 
the  Greek  language  prevailed :  wherever  Jews  were 
settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law, 
there  was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  be- 
came, by  Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spread- 
ing widely  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
his  promises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the 
nations;  it  was  indeed  ostium  gentibus  ad  Chris- 
tum. To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this  version  we 
may  ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  persua- 
sion which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  {percre- 
buernt  oriente  toto)  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  led  the  Magi  to  recognize  the  star 
which  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of 
those  Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa, 
from  Crete  and  Pome,  used  the  Greek  language; 
the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septua- 
gint ;  St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his 
address  to  the  Jews;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  char- 
iot (.  .  .  .  cbs  TTpSParov  iir]  crfpay^v  ^X^V  ••••)? 
they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth  into 
many  lands  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  point- 
ing to  the  things  written  of  Him  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  from  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  the  East  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the 
West  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in 
Greek;  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch, 
Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  Irenseus  at  Lj'ons,  and 
many  more,  taught  and  wrote  in  the  words  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures  ;  and  a  still  wider  range 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin  version  (or  ver- 
sions) made  from  the  LXX.  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
Churches  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and  in  later  times 
by  the  numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of 
-^gypt,  Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia. 
For  a  long  period  the  Septuagint  was  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  Christian 
Church.« 


a  On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  an  Hulsean  Prize 
Essay,  by  W.  R.  Churton,  On  the  Influence  of  the 
LXX.  on  the  Progress  of  Christianity. 
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Let  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title?  The  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  their  tradi- 
tions, have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
Pearson  {Prcef.  ad  LXX.,  1665): 

"  Neque  vero  de  ejus  antiquitate  dignitateque 
quicquam  imprsesentiarum  dicenius,  de  quibus  viri 
docti  multa,  hoc  praesertim  saeculo,  scripsere;  qui 
cum  maxime  inter  se  dissentiant,  nihil  adhuc  satis 
certi  et  explorati  videntur  tradidisse.^^ 

1.  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree  is  that 
Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Version :  the 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

2.  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, namely,  as  to  time,  that  the  Version  was 
made,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B,  c. 

3.  By  whom  was  it  made  ?  The  following 
are  some  of  the  traditions  current  among  the 
Fathers :  — 

Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library 
with  the  writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages;  that  the 
king  separated  them  from  one  another,  and  bade 
them  all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they 
came  together  before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their 
versions,  God  was  glorified,  for  they  all  agreed 
exactly,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  every  phrase 
and  word,  so  that  all  men  may  know  that  the 
Scriptures  are  translated  by  the  inspiration  of 
God. 

Justin  Martyr  (Cohm't.  ad  Grcecos,  p.  34)  gives 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to 
see  the  cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  36  versions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.  cap.  iii.-vi.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators :  "  Non  autem 
secundum  LXX.  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnuUa 
dixisse,  ut  ad  spiritu alem  sensum  scrutandum  ma- 
gis  admoneretur  lectoris  intentip  .  .  .  ."  (De 
Doctr.  Christ,  iv.  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration :  "  Et  nescio  quis 
primus  auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexandriae 
mendacio  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  scrip- 
titarent,  cum  Aristieus  ejusdem  Ptolemsei  virepaa- 
iriariis,  et  multo  post  tempore  Josephus,  nihil  tale 
retulerint:  sed  in  una  basilica  congregates,  contu- 
lisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse.  Aliud  est  enini 
vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  spiritus  ventura 
prsedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia  ea  quae 
intelligit  transfert ''  {Prmf.  ad  Pent.). 

The  decision  between  these  conflicting  reports  as 
to  the  inspiration  may  be  best  made  by  careful 
study  of  the  Version  itself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jerome,  while  rejecting 
the  stories  of  others,  refers  to  the  relation  of  Aris- 
taeus,  or  Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former  be- 
ing followed  by  the  latter. 
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This  (so-called)  letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brother 
Philocrates  is  still  extant;  it  may  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  (/)e  B'Mi- 
oi'utn  Textibus  Orit/inalibus,  etc.,  Oxon.  mdccv.), 
and  separately  in  a  small  volume  published  at  Ox- 
ford (1692).  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint;  of  the  embassy  and  pres- 
ents sent  by  King  I'toleniy  to  the  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Pkalereus, 
his  lil/rarian^  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of 
silver,  etc. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
paying  their  ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing 
of  six  interpreters  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  their  names;  the  copy  of  the  I>aw,  in  letters 
of  gold ;  their  arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  victory  over  Antigonus;  the 
feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  tlie  answers  of  each; 
their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 
conference  and  comparison. 

Ot  5^  4v€t4\ovv  fKaara  (rvfitptova  irotovvres 
irphs  favTovs  rots  at/Ti^o\ais,  rh  Sf  iK  rrjs 
(TVfx<pci}yias  yiv6ixtvov  irpeir6yTCDs  avaypa<prjs  oS- 
r<DS  irvyxo-t'f  irapa  tov  ATjfxrjTpiov'  .... 

The  king  rejoiced  greatly,  and  commanded  the 
books  to  be  carefully  kept ;  gave  to  each  three  robes, 
two  tiilents  of  gold,  etc. ;  to  Kleazar  the  high-priest 
he  sent  ten  silver-footed  tables,  a  cup  of  thirty 
talents,  etc.,  and  begged  him  to  let  any  of  the 
interpreters  who  wished  come  and  see  him  again, 
for  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spend  his 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this 
version  the  title  of  tlie  Septtuiyint.  It  differs  from 
the  later  accounts  above  cited,  being  more  embel- 
lished, but  less  marvelous.  It  speaks  much  of 
royal  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  of 
inspiration.  The  translators  met  together  and  con- 
fen'etl,  and  produced  the  best  version  they  could. 

A  simpler  account,  and  probably  more  genuine, 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2d  century  B.  c.)  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Stromata,  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  Eusebius  {Prcep. 
Evang.  bk.  xiii.  c.  12):  — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  Law, 
and  studied  diligently  all  its  particulars.  For  be- 
fore Demetrius  IMialereus  a  translation  had  been 
made,  by  othei-s,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews' 
going  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened 
to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed 
many  things  ;  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Py- 
thagoras, who  also  transferred  many  of  our  doc- 
trines into  his  system.  But  the  entire  translation 
of  our  whole  Law  (^  Se  oAt?  ep/jL-ffveia  tup  Sta  rov 
vofjLov  Trdvrasv)  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  king 
named  Philadelphus,  a  man  of  greater  zeal,  under 
the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus."  « 

This  probably  expresses  the  belief  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  2cl  century  b.  c,  namely,  that  some 
portions  of  the  Jewish  history  had  been  pubHshed 
in  Greek  before  Demetrius,  but  that  in  his  time 
and  under  his  direction  the  whole  Law  was  trans- 
lated :  and  this  agrees  with  the  story  of  Aristeas. 
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a  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  of  the  geQuiueness 
of  this  fragment,  but  it  is  well  defended  by  Valckenaer 
{Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judao). 


The  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Sirach  (ascribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  about  133  b.  c.)  makes  mention  of '« the  Lavf 
itself,  the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books  " 
having  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
another  tongue. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine 
and  true  for  many  centuries ;  by  Josephus  and  Je- 
rome, and  by  learned  men  in  modern  times.  The 
first  who  expressed  doubts  were  Lud.  de  Vives 
(Note  on  Augustin.  De  Civil.  Dei,  xviii.  42)  and 
Julius  Scaliger,  who  boldly  declared  his  belief  that 
it  was  a  forgery:  "a  JwAeo  quodam  Aristece  nom- 
ine confectam  esse :  "  and  the  general  belief  of 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  Al- 
exandrian Jew,  whetiier  with  the  object  of  enhan- 
cing the  dignity  of  his  I^w,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 
The  age  in  which  tlie  letter  of  Aristeas  makes  its 
appearance  was  fertile  in  suc)i  fictitious  writings 
(see  Ifentley  on  Phaltris,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

"  The  passage  in  Galen  that  I  refer  to  is  this: 
•  When  the  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies  were  in  emu- 
lation about  their  libraries,  the  knavery  of  foiling 
books  and  titles  began.  For  there  were  those 
that,  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the 
names  of  great  authors  before  them,  and  so  sold 
them  to  those  princes.'  " 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  through  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 
exactly  the  characters  of  the  writing  correspond  to 
those  of  the  fictitious  wTitiugs  of  the  Sophists,  so 
ably  exjwsed  by  Bentley. 

Here  are  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachro- 
nisms in  history,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
characters  and  great  events,  splendid  gilts  of  gold 
and  silver  and  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion were  so  lavish.  These  are  well  exposed  by 
Hody ;  and  we  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 
wisdom,  wonder  how  such  a  story  could  have  ob- 
tained credit  with  scholars  of  former  days. 

"  What  clumsie  cheats,  those  Sibylline  oracles 
now  extant,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
passed  without  contest,  even  among  many  learned 
men  "  (Bentley  on  Phalaiis,  Introd.  p.  83). 

But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no 
material  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself:  — 

1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria. 

2.  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, about  280  b.  c. 

3.  The  Law  {i.  e.  the  Pentateuch)  alone  was 
translated  at  first. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  statement  of  a  copy  being  placed  in  the  royal 
library.  (The  emperor  Akbar  caused  the  New 
Testament  to  be  translated  into  Persian.) 

But  by  whom  was  the  Version  made  ?  As  Hody 
justly  remarks,  "  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  it 
was  made  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  sponta- 
neously by  the  Je\vs ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great 
importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Law, 
and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudo-Aristeas  and  his 
followers  relate),  were  summoned  from  -Jerusalem, 
and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alexandria." 

On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  conclu- 
sive as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself,  which 
bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases 
of  the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkUug  of  Egyptian  words.  The 
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forms  fJKeoffav,  irapeuefid\o(Tau,  bewray  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  closes  his  iambic  line  with  Kanh  yrjs  eVxctCo- 
aav.  Hody  (ii.  c.  iv.)  gives  several  examples  of 
Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures ;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  Hebrew  Cihrath  (Gen.  xlviii.  7),  and 
the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job  (viii. 
11).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily  agree 
with  his  conclusion,  "  Sive  regis  jussu,  sive  sponte 
a  Judaeis,  a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisse  factam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  caimot  be  so  de- 
cisively answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or  by 
historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  probability 
nmst  be  struck  between  the  tradition,  so  widely 
and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  king's  interven- 
tion, and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by  the 
facta  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Version 
itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in  great 
measure  the  famiUar  knowledge  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew, the  readings  from  the  Books  of  Moses  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to  them  in 
the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Targums  or  Paraphrases; 
and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were  read 
in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  their  familiar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  under  the  earher  Ptolemies.  They 
would  r»aturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  their 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law  first  and  afterwards 
the  Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Greek,  and 
from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire 
Greek  Version. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  best  part  of 
the  Version ;  the  other  books  are  more  defective, 
betraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy  of 
the  Hebrew  JVfSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing with  the  lapse  of  time. 

4.  Whence  the  title  ?  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhorn,  that  the  title  Septuagint 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72;  that  title 
appears  suflficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  prev- 
alence of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the 
mission  of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem.  [For  a 
different  view  of  the  origin  of  this  name,  founded 
on  a  curious  Latin  scholion,  see  art.  Versions, 
Ancient  (Greek).  —A.] 

II.  Character  of  the  Septuagint. 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Version,  and  the  help  which  it  affords  in  the  crit- 
icism and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Character  of  the  Version.  —  Is  it  faithful 
in  substance?  Is  it  minutely  accurate  in  details? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  made  by  special  inspiration  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions :  there  are 
others  which  relate  to  particulars,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  these  latter  first,  as  they  throw  some 
light  on  the  more  general  questions. 

5.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel-points  now  used  ? 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 


Septuagint. 
MooAei. 
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1.  Proper  Names. 
Hebrew. 

Ex.  vi.  17.  "^^nb,  Libni. 
vi.  19.  *»bn^,  Machli. 
xiii.  20.  DnS,  Etham. 

T  ••' 

Deut.  iii.  10.  HSbp,   Salchah.  "Ekxa. 

iv.  43.  -1^2,   Bezer.  Bocrop. 

xxxiv.  1.  nSlDQ,  Pisgah.  *a(rya. 

2.  Other  Words. 

Hebrew.  Septuagint. 

(Jen.  i.  9,   DIpD,  pUue.     irovayiOYn     (H'lptt). 

XV.  11.    DHV?  ^t^i^lj         '^'^'-  <rwfKaei(rev  avnU 

and  he  drove  them  away.       (D/HS  Ill!7''*l). 

Ex.  xii.  17.  n^'-i  ^rr'iHSl,         tijv  emo^rip  ravrifv 

unleavened  bread.  (m^^n"nS). 

Num.  xvi.  6.  npS,  in  the  iiri^TKeirrai. 

morning.  OpSl), 

Deut.  XV.  18.  rT3Cp^,   double.     IniTeiov  {T^IWI^). 
Is.  ix.  7.  "^^"^,   «  word.         Bavarov   ("l?^). 
Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumerable. 
Plainly  the   Greek   translators   had   not   Hebrew 
MSS.  pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Ex.  ii.  25;  Nahum  iii.  8) 
the  LXX.  have  probably  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

3.  "Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 

another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  '^,  ^,  ],  D,  *7» 
in  use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made  ? 
Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples :  — 

Hebrew.  LXX. 

(1.)  Deut.  xxiv.  5.    "T^'S  ''/S'^M,   ^vpCay  aire/SoAei* 
a  perishing  Syrian.  (lUi^''  D'^S). 

(2.)       2K.ii.  14.     «^n-J^«, 
he  also. 

(3.)  2  K.  xxii.  20.  ^pb,  ovx  ovTws 

therefore.  CiT^b), 

(4.)  1  Chr.  xvii.  10.   Tjb  "laS*),  koX  av^rjavt  at 

and  I  will  tell  tkee.  (Tfb;7DS5). 

(5.)  Hos    vi.  5.  nhW  T[>^Gtt^^!l      Ka\rhK(>Cy.a.^oy 

^     *  wsc^ws  e^eAev- 

SH_,  o-trai. 

and  thy  judgments  (are         The  LXX.  read : 

as)  the  light  (that)  •  ^^f,**;*.* 

goeth  forth.  ' 'f^?  ''CQC/m 


a<p<pta 

[they  join  the  two 

words  in  one]. 


(6.) 


Zech.  xi.  7.  7S-!jn  '^^^V  idh     f'S  TTj"  Xavavt- 

even  you,  O  poor  of  the      [they  join  the  two 
fock.  first  words]. 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the 
LXX.  read  as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the 
present  Hebrew  text:  one  case  (3)  where  one  He- 
brew word  is  made  into  two  by  the  LXX. ;  two 
cases  (1,  5)  where  the  LXX.  transfer  a  letter  from 
the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  cases  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must  have 
been  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  th§  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in 
use. 

In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuaglnt  has  probably  presened  the  true  division 
and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which 
enable  us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the  trans- 
lators, great  help  is  afforded  by  Cappelli  Crifica 
Sacra,  and  by  the  Vorstudieu  of  Fi-ankel,  who  has 
most  diligently  anatomized  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Version  has 
not  been  complet<?d,  but  he  has  published  a  part  of 
it  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Einjiuss  dtv  Palas- 
tinisclteti  Kxeyese  auf  die  Alexundrinische  IJer- 
meneulik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  the  Septu- 
^int  Vereion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 

A.  Js  (he  Sepiudfjinl  faithful  in  substance  f 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples ; 
the  question  refers  to  the  general  texture,  and  any 
opinion  we  express  must  be  verified  by  continuous 
reading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  books  were 
translated  by  different  {arsons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonize  the  several  parts. 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dif- 
ferent books ;  e.  ff.  np2,  the  passover,  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch  is  rendered  irao-xa,  "i  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6, 

D"»"pnM,  Urim.  Ex.  xxviii.  30  (LXX.  26),8^iAa- 
<rts,  Deut.  xxxlil.  8,  SrjKoi,  Kzr.  ii.  63,  (purl^oy- 
T€S,  Neh.  vii.  65,  (puriacity, 

U^Tpn,  Thummim,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  (LXX.  26), 
is  d\^0em;  in  Ezr.  11.  63,  rtKeiov. 

The  Philistines  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
are  <pvKi<TTidfjt.,  in  the  other  books,  a\\6<l>v\oi. 

The  books  of  Judges,  Kuth,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  dyd  fifxi,  instead  of 
iyd. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version,  varies 
much  in  the  several  books ;  those  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  the  best,  as  Jerome  says  ( Conjitemur  plusquam 
cceteris  cum  Hebraicis  consomtre),  and  this  agrees 
well  with  the  external  evidence  that  the  Law  was 
translated  first,  when  Hebrew  MSS.  were  more  cor- 
rect and  Hebrew  better  known.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  in  these  early  books  facilitated 
the  fidelity  of  the  Version. 

3.  I'he  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
ferior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding  with 
rarer  words  and  expressions.  In  these  parts  the 
reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  the 
watch  lest  an  imperfect  rendering  of  a  difficult 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  The  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

4.  In  the  Major  Prophets  (probably  translated 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  of  the 
most  important  prophecies  are  sadly  obscured:  e.  ff. 
Is.  Ix.  1,  rovTO  irpwTov  Trie  Toxi*  TTotet,  X^P"- 
Zo/SofA.c^i',  K.  T.  A.,  and  in  ix.  6,  Esaias  nactus 
est  inteipretem  sese  indignum  (ZuingU);  Jer.  xxlii. 
6,  KoX  TOVTO  rh  ouofia  avrov  h  KaXeaei  avrhv 
Kvpios  'loxreScK  eV  to7s  wpotp-qTais. 

Ezekiel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  (speaking  gen- 
erally) seem  to  be  better  rendered.    The  LXX.  ver- 
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slon  of  Daniel  was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion 
being  substituted  for  it. 

5.  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  dupli- 
cate renderings,  which  have  evidently  crept  from 
the  margin  into  the  text,  to  be  removed  (e.  ff.  Is. 
vii.  16;  Hab.  ill.  2;  Joel  i.  8), —  for  these  are 
blemishes,  not  of  the  Version  itself,  but  of  the 
copies,  —  and  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the 
Septuaglnt  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may  per- 
haps say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  sim- 
ile, that  it  was,  in  many  parts,  the  loroiu/  side  of 
the  Hebrew  tapestry,  exhibiting  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  deli- 
cate lines,  and  with  many  ends  of  thi-eads  visible; 
or,  to  use  a  more  dignified  illustration,  the  Sep- 
tuaglnt is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through 
a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus;  the  larger 
features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  definition 
is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question  —  Is  the  Version  minutely  accurate 
in  details  f  —  but  will  give  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is 
oft«n  rendered  by  differing  words,  —  Ex.  xii.  13, 

■^rinpQ,  "I  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  aK€wd<ra>y 

but  23,  npQ,  "  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  napekev- 
(TfTat. 

2.  Differing  words  by  the   same  word,  —  Ex. 

xii.  23,  "^^V,  *«pas8  through,"  and  HOQ,  "pass 
over,"  both  by  irapeAeuo-erai;  Num.  xv.  4,  5, 
nn3D,  " offering,"  and  n5.T>  "sacrifice,"  ftoth 
by  dvffia. 

3.  The  divine  names  are  frequently  inter- 
changed; Kvpios  is  put  for  D^H  vS,  God,  and 

QeSs  for  nin%  Jehovah;  and  the  two  are  often 
wrongly  combined  or  wrongly  separate.' 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated, 
sometimes  not.  In  Gen.  xxlii.  by  translating  the 
name  Machpelah  {rh  SjttAoCv),  thft  Version  is 
made  to  speak  first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field 
(ver.  9),  and  then  of  the  field  being  in  the  cave 
(ver.  17),  0  ayphs  'Ecppwu,  ts  ^v  iv  rqj  SjTrAcp 
(TTrT/Aoti^,  the  last  word  not  warranted  by  the  He- 
brew.    Zech.  vi.  14  is  a  curious  example  of  four 

names  of  persons  being  translated,  e.  g.  JT'D^t^ /, 
"to  Tobljah,"  LXX.  to75  XRV^^^fJ^ois  outtjs;  Pis- 
gah  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  <pa(xyd,  but  in  Deut.  iii. 
27,  Tov  \(\a^evf/.evou. 

5.  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  sim- 
ilarity  of  Hebrew   words:    e.   g.    Num.    iii.  26, 

Vjn'^P,  "the  cords  of  it,"  LXX.  ret  Kard- 
AotTTo,  and  iv.  26,  rd  wepiaad.  In  other  places, 
01  KciAot,  and  Is.   llv.  2,   ra  crxoii'^a'/iaTo,  both 

rightly.  Ex.  iv.  31,  ^Vptp^  "they  heard," 
LXX.  ixdpri  (^npb^);  Num.  xvi.  15,  "I  have 
not  taken  one  ass  "  ("TI^H),    LXX.    ovk    iiri6v- 

f^VH-ail^Tl)  et\ri<pa;  Deut.  xxxli.  10,  ^HW^Pl, 
"he  found  him,"  LXX.  avTdpKi)<T€V  aMu;  1 
Sam.  xii.  2,  "^ri^tt?  "  I  am  grayheaded,"  LXX. 
KaeiiiTOfxai  C^n^W);  Gen.  iii.  17,  ^^'12^?, 
"  for  thy  sake,"  LXX.  ^v  rols  epyois  ffov  (T  for 
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In  very  mauy  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced 
to  the  simihirity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 

*T  and  "1,  H  and  iH,  "^  and  1,  etc. ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connection  between  the  original 
and  the  Vei-sion :  e.  g.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  7M"nti?^  *^,32, 
"the  sons  of  Israel,"  LXX.  ayyeXwy  0eoD. 
Aquila  and  Symmachus,  vloiv  'lapwfjK. 


Is.  xxi.  11,  12. 


LXX. 


Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  ^vAao-o-ere  cTraX^eis. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  4>vAa(r<Tto  ronpoA  Kai 
The  watchman  said,  ttji/  vvkto. 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  "Eav  ^rjTfi';  C^rer 

the  night :  Kal  nap'  cjuiol  olaet.. 
If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye. 
Return,  come. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
them,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
the  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to  ex- 
hibit a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  He- 
brew: e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  ("'^'^mCTI) 
day  God  ended  his  work,  LXX.  avveT^X^cnv  6 
Qehs  iv  rrj  rj/JLepa  rfj  eW?;  to,  epya  avrov.  The 
addition  in  Ex.  xii.'iO,  kul  iv  t^  yf,  Xavadu, 
appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently  the'strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX.  substitute  power ;  for 
mouth  —  icord,  etc.     Ex.  iv.  16,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to 

him  instead  of  God  "  (D*'rT'b«b),  LXX.  ah  Se 
auT^  e(Tr)  to,  irphs  rhv  ®c6v;  see  Ex.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savor  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  error. 

The  Version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
never  to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases 
of  the  Sepiuagint,  tcithout  comparing  them  with 
the  Hebrew.  The  Greek  7nay  be  right;  but  very 
often  its  variations  are  wrong. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was  made 
by  inspiration:  kut  i-Kiirvoiav  rov  0eoG,  Ire- 
nasus;  "divino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine. 
Even  Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX. 
may  have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  oi'iginal, 
"  ob  Splritus  Sancti  auctmntatem,  licet  in  Hebrceis 
voluminibus  non  legatur"*^  {Prcejat.  in  Paralip.tom. 
i.col.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  {inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the 
translators  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  orig- 
inal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  passage  {Prolog,  in 
Genesin,  tom.  i. )  "  alivd  est  enim  vertere,  aliud 
esse  interpretem.'''  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the 
deviations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
purposes.  This  would  be,  pro  tanto,  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  revela- 
tion; for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  would  tend  to 
separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures were  used ;  there  would  be  two  different  cop- 
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ies  of  the  same  books  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  each  claiming  Divine  authority ;  the  appeal 
to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  would  lose  much  of  its 
force ;  the  standard  of  Divine  truth  would  be  ren- 
dered doubtful;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  uncer- 
tain sound. 

No !  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inspiration 
of  translatars,  it  must  be  an  effect  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them  to  do  their 
work  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by  their 
own  abiUties  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from 
imperfect  MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from 
human  infirmity  and  weariness;  and  so  to  produce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  purity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inspiration 
claimed  for  the  translators  by  Philo  ( Vit.  3fosi$, 
Ub.  ii.) :  "  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  made  this 
Version,  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as  persons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and 
clearest  manner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  fore- 
going examples,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
satisfies  this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  it  will  enable  us  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  where  an  error  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of  intuition  in  its 
highest  form,  which  enables  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  Heaven. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
declare  our  own  conviction  that,  uistead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  original  and  the 
Septuagint ;  a  distinction  which  is  well  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Jerome  {Prolog,  in  Genesin):  "  Ibi 
Spiritus  Ventura  prsedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum 
copia  ea  quae  intelligit  transfert." 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  narrative  of  the  Version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  which  represents  the  interpreters 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring together,  and  agreeing  on  the  sense  (see 
Hody,  lib.  ii.  c.  vL). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  version  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
authority  above  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  are  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  facts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon:  "  Sola  spes  est  in  vera  inductione." 

HI.  What,  then,  are  the  benefits  to  be 

DERIVED    FROM    THE     STUDY    OF    THE    SEP- 
TUAGINT ? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above  given, 
it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if  he 
be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  very 
humble  way,  to  compare  the  Version  with  the 
Original. 
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1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  seen 
above,  that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from 
which  it  was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel-points 
and  the  mode  of  writing. 

This  evidence  often  rendere  very  material  help  in 
the  eoiTection  and  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
•  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the  Maso- 
retic  recension,  the  Septuagint  often  indicates  read- 
ings more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of 
our  present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions;  and  often 
speaks  decisively  lietween  the  conflicting  readings 
of  the  present  MSS. 

E.  »j.  1*3.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  xxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  ''IMS;  but  several  MSS.  have  a 
verb  in  3d  pers.  plural,  I'^SD :  the  LXX.  steps  in 
to  decide  the  doubt,  ijpv^av  x^^P^^  f^^u  Koi  ir6Sas 
fiovy  confirmed  by  Aquila,  ^o-xwa*'. 

Ps.  xvi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  I'^l'^Dn,  in 
the  plural ;  but  near  200  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
*7'T"^>^n,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  LXX.,  ohZf  5(a<reis  rhy  Stridv  aov 
l8(7v  Siaipdopdv. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardi- 
nal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  un8U8i)ected  witness, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi.  5,  the  context  clearly  requires  that 
the  first  i)erson  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  verse;  the  LXX.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
letter,  rh  Kpifia  /jlou  us  <pus  i^fKfvafrai,  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  in 
our  English  Version. 

More  exan)ple8  might  be  given,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what 
is  called  6iJ.oioT€\€vrov),  and  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  In  Genesis  iv.  8,  is  a  passage  which  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  in  our  English  Version,  is  evidently 
incomplete :  — 

"And  Cain  talked  ("Ipb^'^D  with  Abel  his 
brother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in 
the  field,"  etc. 

Here  the  Hebrew  word  npS^'l  is  the  word  con- 
stantly used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spoken, 
"  Cain  said  unto  Abel  "....,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  words  spoken ;  and  the  follow- 
ing words  "  .  .  .  .  when  they  were  in  the  Jiekl^'' 
come  in  abruptly.  The  LXX.  fills  up  the  lacuna 
Hebrceot-uni  codictim  (Pearson),  koX  elire  Kaiv 
vphs  'A)8€A  rhy  aS€\(phv  avTov,  5i4\6u/xev  fls  rh 
iTfSiou  ( =  n'^b^n  npba).  The  Sam.  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Syriac  Version  agree  with  the  LXX., 
and  the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus 
(£p.  i.  c.  iv.).     The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 

probably  misled  by  the  word  nitt?,  terminating 
both  the  clauses.  [For  a  different  view,  see  p. 
2809  fl,  2dpar.  (1).  — A.] 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  we  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  authm-ity  to  the  LXX.  on  account 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
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ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts, 
280  or  180  years  b.  c.  The  decision  as  to  any 
particular  reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  this 
evidence,  together  with  that  of  other  ancient  Ver- 
sions, with  the  arguments  from  the  context,  the 
rules  of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  thus 
the  Hebrew  will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and 
sometimes  the  Greek  the  Hebrew;  both  liable  to 
err  through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands, 
but  each  checking  the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint 
extremely  valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the 
theological  student.  Pearson  quotes  from  Ire- 
naius  and  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
of  prophecy  from  the  Septuagint.  The  former,  as 
Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universally,  when  he 
says  that  the  Apostles,  "  prophetica  omtiia  ita  enun- 
ciaverunt  quemadmodimi  Seniorum  interpretatio 
continet."  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  pre- 
cepts. Mr.  Grinfield  "  says  that  "  the  number  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
350,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  difter 
from  the  LXX.  But  the  indirect  verbal  allusions 
would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater  amount  " 
{Apid.fvr  LXX.,  p.  37).  The  comparison  of  the 
citations  with  the  Septuagint  is  much  facilitated 
by  Mr.  Grinfield's  "  Editio  Hellenistica "  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  by  Mr.  Cough's  New  Test. 
Quotations,  in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  citations  in  the  New.  (On  this  subject  see 
Hody,  pp.  248,  281 ;  Kennicott,  Dissei-t.  Gen.  §  84; 
Cappelli,  Critica  Sacra,  vol.  ii.)  [See  also  Turpie's 
The  Okl  Test,  in  the  New  (l^nd.  1868),  which 
gives  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ; 
Kautzsch,  De  Vet.  Test.  Locis  a  Paulo  Ajyost.  al- 
legatis,  Lips.  1869;  and  the  works  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  the  art.  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
2239  6,  2240  a.  —  A.] 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version 
Divine  Truth  has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its 
shrine,  and  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here 
the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon 
the  stock  of  the  Greek  tongue;  words  and  phrases 
take  a  new  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  the  Greek  Version  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
to  express  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g.  ap- 
Xtcpevy,  Qvaia,  oafi^  €vwSias.  Hence  the  LXX.  is 
a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testament. 

Many  examples  are  given  by  Pearson  {Prcef.  ad 
LXX.),  e.  g.  adp^,  rrufvfia,  SiKai6(i),  <pp6uT}fjLa  rris 
aapKSs.  "Fi-ustra  apud  veteres  Graecos  quajras 
quid  sit  via-Tcveiv  rcf  0e^,  vel  €is  Thv  &€6v, 
quid  sit  ets  rhv  Kvpiov,  vel  wphs  rhv  Qehu  iricris, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantur,  et  ex  lec- 
tione  Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur." 

Valckenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  strongly 
on  this  subject :  "  Graecum  Novi  Testamenti  con- 
textum  rite  intellecturo  nihil  est  utilius.  quam  dili- 
genter  versasse  Alexandrinam  antiqui  Foederis  in- 
terpretationem,  e  qua  una  plus  peti  poterit  auxilii, 
quam  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  Graecis  simul  sumtis. 
Centena  reperientur  in  N.  T.  nusquam  obvia  in 


o  One  of  the  most  diligent  students  of  the  LXX., 
who   has   devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  this 


branch  of  Scripture  study,  and  has  lately  founded  a 
Lecture  on  the  LXX.  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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Bcriptis  Graecorura  veterum,  sed  frequentata  in  Alex^- 
Versioue." 

E.  g.  the  sense  of  rb  ttoo-xo  i"  Deut.  xvi.  2, 
including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 
light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out  of  the  words  in 
John  xviii.  28,  oAA'  'Iva  (payccffi  rh  irdaxa- 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.  by  the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form 
another  strong  reason  for  the  study  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  Pearson  cites  the  appellation  of  Scarabceus 
bonus,  applied  to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine, as  explained  by  reference  to  the  LXX.  in 
Habak.  ii.  11,  Kaveapos  iK  ^v\ov- 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  LXX.  as  a  monument  of 
the  Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious 
phases,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  use  of  this  Version,  as  it  bears  on 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished  "  to  have  al- 
ways at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  place  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  Version ; 
the  close  and  careful  study  of  this  Version  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  into 
its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to   bk  attained  by  the  Critical 

SCHOLAK. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  agree  together:  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2; 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
post-diluvian  Patriarchs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Cappelli  Crit.  Sacr. 
iii.,  XX.,  vii.) 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  SUxOoo- 
u€V  ets  rh  ireSiov,  Gen.  iv.  8,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agreement;  translation  into  Greek  from  a  Samar- 
itan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Greek,  or  vice  versa ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer.  [Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  p.  2811  6;  Versions,  An- 
cient (Greek).] 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  first 
translation  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  and 
the  first  repository  of  Divine  truth  to  the  great 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  rep- 
resenting most  nearly  the  ancient  {koiv!))  texts. 
The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla, 
by  Montfaucon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
eliminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings ;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and   Latin,  would 
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render  assistance  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by 
Sabatier  in  3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  general 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  namely,  to  provide 
a  Greek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  He- 
brew original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  that  language 
for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  improvement. 
Mr.  Field's  edition  is  as  yet  the  best  edition  of 
this  kind ;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the 
Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has  followed  the  text 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  correcting,  by  the 
help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion (e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv.  15,  correcting  Tpa(f>eis  in 
the  Alex.  MS.  to  racpfis,  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
plut.  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
Alexandrian  text  is  far  from  being  the  nearest  to 
the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  faithful  and 
complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek 
might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such 
an  edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction 
of  the  blemishes  which  remain  in  out  Authorized 
English  Version.  Embracing  the  results  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
several  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
corrections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  scholars,  would  probably,  after  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  margin,  at  least,  of  our 
English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of 
commentary.  Is.  ix.  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
LXX.:  rh  irKela-TOV  rov  Aaov,  h  KaTTfyayes  iy 
eixppoavvri  <tov  koX  ev(ppavOi\(rovTai  ivu>Tri6u  aov, 
ais  ol  ^v(ppaiv6fjLivoi  iv  a/jL-fjrcf},  Kol  tv  Tp6nov  at 
SiaipovfjLepoi  (rKv\a. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faulty  rendering  of  the 
first  part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 

Hebrew  letters,  il  and  H,  "7  and  "1,  and  from 
an  ancient  error  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  follow- 
ing translation  restores  the  whole  passage  to  its 
original  clearness  and  force :  — 

eirkriOvvai  rrjv  dyaXAiaaiv  (  /"'iin), 

e/AeyoAuvas  ttjv  ev^poo'vvriv' 

evff)paivovTaL   evuirioi'  aov   w?   oi  ev<}>pal.v6^i.eyo^ 

ov  TpoiTOv  ayoLXXiSii'Tai.  oi  Siaipovfievoi  o'KvAa. 

Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 

Thou  hast  increased  the  joy  ; 

They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  joy  of  harvest; 

As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

Here  o7oAAto(rts  and  ayaWiwPTai,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines,  correspond  to  ^"^ijl  and  ^^"^^^  : 
ev(ppo(Tvvr)  and  (if^paiyovTai,  in  the  second  and 
third,  to  7in72b  and  ^Hpb. 

The  fourfold  introverted  parallelism  is  complete, 
and  the  connection  with  the  context  of  the  prophecy 
perfect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  which 
are  not  recognized  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
they  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
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Septuagint  at  an  early  date)  would  be  placed  sepa- 
rately, as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  Apocrypha;  Canon;  Daniel, 
Apoc.  Additions;  Esther;  Samaritan  Pent.] 
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VV.  S. 

*  "We  have  as  yet  no  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  —  none  in  which  the  existing  materials 
for  settling  the  text  have  been  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  available  materials  are  indeed  inade- 
quate. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  through 
the  labors  of  Bianchini,  Baber,  Tischendorf,  Ver- 
cellone  and  Cozza,  Ceriani,  and  others,  we  shall 
soon  have  the  text  of  all  the  known  uncial  MSS. 
of  this  version  published  in  a  trustworthy  form. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  Tischendorf  promises, 
if  his  life  is  spared,  to  undertake  a  new  edition, 
"  talem  qualem  litterai  sacrae  poscunt  et  per  instru- 
menta  critica  i)ertici  licebit  "  (Pref.  to  his  4th  ed., 
1869,  p.  vii.).  But  before  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory edition  can  be  prepared  a  gi-eat  amount  of 
labor  uuist  still  be  spent  on  the  cursive  manuscripts, 
the  ancient  versions  made  from  the  Greek  (the  Old 
Latin,  Egyptian  in  different  dialects,  ^thiopic, 
Armenian,  and  Hexaplar  Syriac),  and  on  the  quo- 
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tations  from  the  Sept.  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons 
leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  in  all  these  respects. 
A  formidable  programme  of  the  work  required,  and 
a  small  but  thankworthy  contribution  towards  it, 
are  given  by  P.  A.  de  Lagarde  in  his  Genesis  Gree- 
ce, e  Fide  Ed.  Sixtince  addita  Scripturce  Discre- 
pantia  e  Libris  Manu  scriptis  a  se  ipso  conlatis  et 
Edd.  Compl.  et  Aid.  adcuratissime  enotata  (Lips. 
1868);  comp.  the  review  by  Kaniphausen  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1869,  pp.  721-758.  Useful 
preliminary  labor  has  also  been  performed  by  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  especially  in  regard  to  the  classification 
of  the  MSS.,  in  his  editions  of  several  books,  namely, 
E20HP-  Duplicem  Libri  Textuui  ad  optimos  Cod- 
ices ediilit,  Turici,  1848;  'Poi»0  koto  tovs  O', 
ibid.  1864 ;  Liber  ludicum  secundum  LXX.  Jnter- 
pretes.  Triplicem  Texlus  Conformationeni  recen- 
suit,  etc.  ibid.  1867,  first  published  as  two  Univer- 
sity programmes  with  the  title.  Specimen  novoe  Ed. 
crit.  LXX.  Interpretum.  He  has  also  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  text  in  the  Kurzyef  exeg. 
flandb.  zu  d.  Apokryphen  d.  A.  T.,  edited  by  him 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (1851-59);  and  the  valuable 
articles  Alexandrinische  Uebersetznny  and  VuU 
yata  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  are  from  his  pen. 

On  the  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  see  before,  p.  2914  f. 
and  note  b;  see  also  Amersfoordt,  De  variis  Ltc- 
tionibus  Holmesianis  Dicoi'uni  qnorumlam  Ptnta- 
leuchi, Lugd.  Bat.  1815.  Respecting  the  Hexaplar 
text  there  are  a  number  of  important  articles  by 
Doederlein,  Matthaei,  Eichhorn,  Bruns,  and  De 
Rossi  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium ;  see  also  Ver- 
sions, Ancient  (Syriac),  I,  B,  and  the  editions 
of  Jeremiah  (by  Spohn)  and  Ezekiel  mentioned 
below.  The  more  inijwrtant  MSS.  containing  this 
text  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  2914  f.  note  b). 
For  the  quotations  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  see 

F.  A.  Stroth,  Beitraye  zur  Kritik  iib.  d.  70  Doll- 
met^cher,  in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  ii.  66  ff.,  iii.  213  if"., 
vi.  124  tr.,  xiii.  158  ft'.;  comp.  Credner's  Beitraye 
zur  Einl.  in  d.  bibl.  SchHften  (1838),  Bd.  ii.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Hexapla  has  been  begun  by  F. 
Field,  Tom.  ii.  fasc.  1,  2,  Lond.  1867-68,  4to. 

Among  the  monographs  relating  to  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  particular  books,  we  may  also  men- 
tion the  following;    G.  Bickell,  T)e  Indole  et  Rat. 

Vers.  Alex,  in  interpretando  Libro  Jobi,  Marb 
1863.      J.  G.  Jiiger,    Obss.  in   Prov.    Salomonis 

Vers.  Alex.  1788.  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  Anuierkun- 
yen  zur  yriech.  iibers.  d.  Proverbien,  Leipz.  1863. 

G.  L.  Spohn,  Jeremiad  Vates  e  Vei's.  Jtul.  Alex. 
ac  reliq.  Interp.  Grcecoriim  emend.  Notisque  crit. 

^illustr.  2  vols.  Lips.  1794-1824.  F.  C.  Movers, 
De  ufriusque  Recens.  Vaticin.  Jerem.  Indole  et 
Oriyine,  Hamb.  1837.  J.  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem. 
Vers.  Alex.  Indole  et  Aucloritate,  Hal.  1846.  Je- 
zeciel  secundum  LXX.  ex  Tetraplis  Oriyenis  e 
sinyulari  Chisiano  Codice.  . .  .  op.  A.  Vincentii  de 


«  *  A  special  value  of  this  treatise  by  Dr.  Thiersch 
is  the  testimouy  which  it  furnishes  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  present  Hebrew  text.  His  decision  after  an 
elaborate  collation  of  the  two  works  is.  that  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  passages  the  Greek  Septuagint  of 
the  Penfciteuch  and  the  traditionary  Masoretic  text 
correspond  to  each  other  as  nearly  as  the  ditTerent 
genius  of  the  two  languages  will  permit.  Variations 
exi&t,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  refer  these  for  the  most 
part  to  principles  of  translation  on  the  part  of  the 
Seventy,  rhetorical  or  dogmatic,  which  will  account 
for  them  without  assuming  the  existence  of  different 
Hebrew    readings.     The   conclusion   of  Dr.  Thiersch 


under  this  head  is :  "  Hac  dissertatione  videmur  de- 
moustrasse  earn  esse  versionis  Pentateuchi  Alex, 
andrinas  indolem,  ut  ad  explicandum  quidem  textum 
Masorethicum  non  parum  conferat,  ad  mutandum 
vero  nisi  magna  cum  temeritate  adhiberi  nequeat." 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  treatise  relate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  dialect  represented  in  this  version, 
and  to  the  unconsciously  transferred  Hebraisms  which 
are  mixed  with  it.  The  author's  view  as  to  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  dialect  in  distinction  from  its  Hebrew 
coloring  is  substantially  that  of  Sturz,  Buttmaun,  Wi- 
ner, and  others.  U* 
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Ber/ibus,  Rom.  1840,  fol.  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  ex 
TeirapHs  Origenis  nunc  piimum  ed.  e  sing.  Chi- 
siano  Codice,  Rom.  1772,  fol.,  reprinted  in  several 
editions,  the  best  by  Hahn,  Lips.  1845.  J.  G.  C. 
Hoepfner,  Curat'um,  ait.  et  exeg.  in  LXX.  viralem 
Vers.  Voticin.  Jonce  Speciin.  i.-iii.  Lips.  1787-88. 
The  Septuagint  version  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  is  particularly  discussed  by  Thenius 
(Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zum  A.  T.  vols,  iv.,  ix.). 
He  regards  it  as  a  very  important  help  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Other  dissertations  worth  naming  are  by  L.  T. 
Spittler,  De  Usu  Vers.  Alex.  op.  Josephum,  Gott. 
1779;  J.  G.  Scharfenberg,  De  JosejM  et  Vers. 
Alex.  Consensu,  Lips.  1780;  and  T.  Studer,  De 
Vei's.  Alex.  Origine,  Hist,  et  Abusu  critico,  Bern. 
1823.  See  also  Geiger,  Urschrift  u.  Uebersetzun- 
gen  der  Bibel,  Bresl.  1857 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  dts  Volkes 
Israel,  3e  Ausg.  (1863),  iv.  322  fF.;  and  the  art. 
Versions,  Ancient  (Greek),  in  this  Dictionary. 

A  good  Lexicon  to  the  Sept.  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. The  Novus  Thesaurus  philol.  sive  Lex.  in 
LXX.  etc.  of  J.  C.  Biel,  3  vols.  Ha^ae-Com.  1779 
-80,  and  the  Novus  Tlies.  phiL-criticus  of  J.  F. 
Schleusner,  5  pts.  Lips.  1820-21,  reprinted  at  Glas- 
gow in  1822  in  3  vols.  8vo,  are  but  little  more  than 
collections  of  valuable  materials  for  a  dictionary, 
rudely  arranged.  Much  better  (for  the  Apocrypha) 
is  C.  A.  Wahl's  Claris  Librorwn  Vet.  Test.  Apocr. 
Phihlogica,  Lips.  1863.  A. 

SEPULCHRE.     [Burial.] 

SE'RAH  {TVW  [abundance'] :  2,dpa  in  Gen., 
2ope  in  1  Chr.;  Alex.,  ^aap  in  Gen.,  2opoi  in 
1  Chr.:  ^iara).  The  daughter  of  Asher  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17;  1  Chr.  vii.  30);  called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46, 
Sarah. 

SERA'IAH  [3syl.]  (Hntp  [warrior  of  J e- 
hovahj  :  "Siaa-d;  [Vat.  Awa;]  Alex.  Sopamy:  Sara- 
ias).  1.  Seraiah,  the  king's  scribe  or  secretary  in 
the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  the  Vat- 
ican MS.  [Roman  ed.]  of  the  LXX.  Sacct  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  a  confusion  between  Seraiah  and 
Shisha,  whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  iv.  3). 

2.  (Sapoias,  [Sopaio;]  Alex.  [Sopoi'a,]  2apo- 
las'  Saraias.)  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  He  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  slain 
with  others  at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  14 ; 
Jer.  lii.  24). 

3.  {[^apaias'i  Vat.  in  Jer.,  2apaio:]  Saraia, 
Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite, 
according  to  2  K.  xiv.  23,  who  came  with  Ishmael^ 
Johanan,  and  Jaazaniah  to  Gedaliah,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  him  to  submit  quietly  to  the  Chaldaeans 
and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

4.  {^apdta',  [Alex,  in  ver.  14,  'S.apia'^  t^araXa.) 
The  son  of  Kenaz,  brother  of  Othniel,  and  father 
of  Joab,  the  father  or  founder  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
rashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14). 

5.  (2apaO;  [Vat.  Sapoau;]  Alex.  Sapoio-) 
Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  Simeonite 
families  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

6.  (2opatas;  [Vat.  Apotas-])  One  of  the 
children  of  the  province  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  AzA- 
riah,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  8,  Zacharias. 

7.  [Sopoias-]  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  (Ezr.  vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  as 
Seraiah  the  high-priest  seems  uncertain.  Called 
also  Saraias  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1;  2  Esdr.  i.  1). 
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8.  {vtbs  'Apaia;  Alex.  [FA.]  vios  Sapoto: 
[Saraias.] )  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2). 

9.  (Sapam:  [Saruia.])  A  priest,  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  (Neh.  xi.  11),  who  was  nder  of  the  house 
of  God  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  11  he  is  called  Azariah. 

10.  (Sapato.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house 
which  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
His  representative  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest  was  Meraiah  (Neh.  xii.  1,  12). 

11.  {"Xapaias;  [FA.  in  ver.  59,  2apeos.])  The 
son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li.  59, 
61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Babylon  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targum  has  it, 
"  in  the  mission  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  described  as 

nn^jp  *1ti?,  sar  menuchdh  (lit.  "prince  of 
rest  ;  "  A.  V.  "  a  quiet  prince;  "  marg.  "  or,  prince 
of  Menucha,  or,  chief  chamberlain  "),  a  title  which 
is  interpreted  by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  "  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king,  and 
was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to  talk 
and  to  delight  himself  with   him."      The   LXX. 

and  Targum  read  nHD^p,  minchah,  »  an  offering," 
and  so  Rashi,  who  says,  "  under  his  hand  were 
those  who  saw  the  king's  face,  who  brought  him  a 
present."      The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  "  chief  of 

the  camp,"  apparently  reading  nDnp,  machdneh, 
unless  the  translator  understood  menuchdh  of  the 
halting-place  of  an  army,  in  which  sense  it  occurs 
in  Num.  x.  33.  Gesenius  adopts  the  latter  view, 
and  makes  Seraiah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of 
"quartermaster- general"  in  the  Babylonian  army. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  he  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish 
court.  The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hit- 
zig,  has  more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer 
who  took  charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march, 
and  fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller 
j  {Onom.)  says  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah, 
a  place  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere 
called  Manahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
unaccountable,  pHnceps  pr'ophetice. 

Seraiah  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
sink  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
that  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
li.  60-64).  W.  A.  W. 

SER'APHIM  (D''2:;ii?^  [see  below] :  Sepo- 
(pei/j.:  Seraphim).  An  order  of  celestial  beings, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above  Jeho- 
vah (not  as  in  A.  V.,  "  above  it;'  i.  e.  the  throne) 
as  He  sat  upon  his  throne  (Is.  vi.  2).  They  are 
described  as  having  each  of  them  three  pairs  of 
wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered  their  faces 
(a  token  of  humility;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6;  IK.  xix. 
13;  Plutarch,  Quoest.  Rom.  10);  with  the  second 
they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect:  see 
Lowth  on  Is.  vi.  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illustra- 
tion); while  with  the  third  they  flew.  They  seem 
to  have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a  face,  a 
voice,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  occupation 
was  twofold  —  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act  as  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth 
(ver.  6).  From  their  antiphonal  chant  ("one 
cried  unto  another")  we  may  conceive  them  to 
have  been  ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
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the  throne.  As  the  Seraphim  are  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap- 
pearance must  be  restricted  to  the  above  particulars, 
aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
analogy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
idea  of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews :  among  the  sculptures  found  at 
Mouryhaub  hi  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing 
from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  up- 
wards, the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of 
covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaux's  Nin.  arid 
Persep.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance  imply 
deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stjind,  in 
man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  to- 
kens of  Divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  ser- 
aph "  is  extremely  doubtful;  the  only  word  which 
resembles  it  in  the  current  Hebrew  is  saraph,'^  "  to 
burn,"  whence  the  idea  of  briUiancij  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Such  a  sense  would  harmoni/e  with  other 
descriptions  of  celestial  beings  (e.  y.  I'JS.  i.  13; 
Matt,  xxviii.  3);  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew 
terra  never  l)ears  this  secondary  sense,  (iesenius 
{The$.  p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  term 
signifying  high  or  exalted;  and  this  maybe  re- 
gardal  as  the  getierally  recei\etl  etymology;  but 
the  absence  of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark.  The  similarity  between  the 
names  Seraphim  and  Sarapis,  led  Ilitzig  (in  h.  vi. 
2)  to  identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  former 
•the  figure  of  a  winged  serpent.  But  Sarapis  was 
unknown  in  the  Egyptian  I'antheon  until  the  time 
of  rtolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Ky.  iv.  3G0 
ff.);  and,  even  had  it  lieen  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  con- 
iecture  that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  false  reading  for 
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ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  lat- 


ter word  is  not  Hebrew.  The  relation  subsisting 
l)etweeii  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty :  the '*  living  creatures  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  resemble  the  Seraphim  in  their  occu- 
pation and  the  numl>er  of  the  wings  ;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  their  general  appearance  and  number, 
as  descril)ed  in  Yj..  i.  5  ff.,  x.  12.  The  difference 
between  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  l)elieve  them  to  be  identical  so.  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.        W.  L.  B. 

SE'RED  ("T^'?  [/««'•]  '•  26pe5  in  Gen.,  2a- 
peS  in  Num. :  Saved).  The  firstborn  of  Zebulon, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sardites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

*  SERGEANTS  occurs  only  in  Acts  xvi.  35, 
38,  answering  to  ^a)85oOxoi»  properly  "  rod-bearers  " 
(hi  Latin,  lictores).  They  were  the  official  attend- 
ants of  the  higher  Roman  magistrates,  and  exe- 
cuted tlieir  orders,  especially  for  the  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment of  criminals.  Their  duties  were  civil 
rather  than  military,  and  "  sergeants,"  in  its  older 
English  sense,  was  less  inappropriate  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  the  colonies  the  lictors  carried  staves, 
not  fasces,  as  at  Rome.  It  was  to  them  that  the 
rulers  at  Phiiippi  gave  the  command  to  beat  Paul 
and  Silas  {iK4\fvov  ^a^M^eiv).  Luke  speaks  of 
the  presence  of  "rod-bearers  "  only  in  his  account 
of  what  took  place  at  Phiiippi;  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  place  in  his  narrative  where  he  could 
rightly  introduce  them.     Phiiippi  being  a  Roman 
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colony,  unlike  other  Grecian  cities,  was  governed 
after  the  Roman  mode;  its  chief  officers,  though 
properly  called  according  to  their  number  duumviri 
or  quafuordri,  assumed  the  more  honorary  title  of 
pimiors  {arpar-qyoi,  five  times  here  in  Acts),  and, 
in  token  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  had  rod-bear- 
ers or  lictors  as  at  Rome  [Colony,  Amer.  ed.]. 
The  lictors  exercised  their  highest  functions  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  but  still  existed  under  the 
emperors.  (See  Pauly's  Real.  Kncykl.  iv.  1082  f.) 
Paul  was  at  Phiiippi  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about 
A.  D.  52.  H. 

SER'GIUS  PAUXUS  (2€p7to5  TlaZKos: 
Seryius  Pntdus)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island 
with  Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts 
xiii.  7  ff. ).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
{<TvufT6s),  truth-seeking,  eager  for  information 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instance 
to  admit  to  his  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and 
afterwards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  strongest  minds  at  that  period  were 
drawn  with  a  singular  fascination  to  the  occult 
studies  of  the  East;  and  the  ascendancy  which 
I^uke  represents  the  "  sorcerer  "  as  having  gained 
over  Sergius  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  times.  For  other  examples  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, see  Howson's  JJj'e  and  Epistles  oj'  Paul,  vol. 
i.  p.  177  f.  But  Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long 
deceived  by  the  arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at 
once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind 
to  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  oflScer  is  styled  "  dep- 
uty "  in  the  Common  Version,  and  not  "  procon- 
sul," according  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(avOviraTos).  Though  Cyprus  was  originally  an 
imperial  province  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  12),  and  as 
such  governed  by  propraetors  or  legates  (avTia-Tpd- 
TTiyoi,  irpfafifinal),  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Roman  senate,  and  henceforth  governed  by 
proconsuls  (koI  outoos  aydviraroi  Kal  is  iKiiva  rk 
^(fvT]  TTffjLirea-dai  i^p^auro,  Dion  Cassius,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  of  Luke's  accuracy, 
see  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Uistory,  vol. 
i.  p.  32  a.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors 
of  Cyprus.  (See  Akerman's  Numismatic  Jllustra- 
tions,  p.  41;  and  Howson's  Life  ami  Epistles  of 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  H.  B.  H. 

SE'RON  (2T?pa>i/:  in  S}t.  and  one  Gk.  MS. 
"Upcov-  Serou),  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  in 
chief  command  of  the  S>Tian  army  (1  Mace.  iii.  13, 
6  apx<^v  T.  Svu.  2.),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (b.  c.  160),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pursued  the  five  kings  "  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  24;  Josh. 
X.  11).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ccele-Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Josh. 
Ant.  xii.  7,  §  1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the 
language  of  1  Mace.  B.  F.  W. 

SERPENT.  The  following  Hebrew  words 
denote  serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  ^Acshiib, 
pefhen,  tzepha'  or  IziiJh'oni,  shephiphon,  nachdsh, 
and  eph'eh.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  identification  of  some  of  these  terms, 
the  first  four  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  arti- 
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cles  Adder  and  Asp:  the  two  remaining  names 
we  proceed  to  discuss. 

1.  NdchAsh  (^*n3  :  6(l)is,  SpaKwv:  serpens, 
coluber),  the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Bibhcal  allusions  to  this  animal:  its  sub- 
tilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned 
(see  Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32 ) ;  the  sharp  tongue 
of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  instrument  of 
poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxl.  3;  Job  xx.  16, 
"  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him;  "  although  in 
other  places,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32;  Eccl.  x.  8,  11; 
Num.  xxi.  y,  the  venom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the 
bite,  while  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the 
poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of  lying  concealed 
in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8,  and  in  holes 
of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19 ;  their  dwelling  in  dry  sandy 
places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15 ;  their  wonderful  mode  of 
progression  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
author  of  Prov.  xxx.  who  expressly  mentions  it  as 
"  one  of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wonder- 
ful for  him"  (ver.  19);  the  oviparous  nature  of 
most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  Ux.  5,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  "  cockatrice."  The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
serpents  is  of  gi"eat  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  5;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubt- 
less intimated  by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particu- 
larizes serpents  among  all  other  animals  that 
"have  been  tamed  by  man."  [Serpent-charm- 
ing.] 

It  was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
seduced  Eve;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called 
"  the  old  serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor. 
xi.  3). 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  1^'all  must  not  be  passed  over  without 
some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep  and  curious 
interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have  to  note  the 
subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  which  was  the 
reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  compare  with  it  the 
quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  as  be- 
longing to  it,  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  Matt.  x. 
16.  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst  Orien- 
tals and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  that  the 
serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share  of  sagacity. 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  subtle,"  though  fre- 
quently used  in  a  good  sense,  implies,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  this  passage,  "  mischievous  and  malignant 
craftiness,"  and  is  well  rendered  by  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  by  iravovpyoi,  and  thus  commented 
upon  by  Jerome,  "  magis  itaque  hoc  verbo  calliditas 
et  versutia  quam  sapientia  demonstratur "  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  I.  c).  The  ancients  give  va- 
rious reasons  for  regarding  serpents  as  being  endued 
with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species,  the  Cerastes, 
hides  itself  in  the  sand,  and  bites  the  heels  of  ani- 
mals as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  consid- 
ered the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent  takes  care 
to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.  Serpents 
have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  cun- 
ning craftiness.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to 
by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity 
displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger.  The 
disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
curring unnecessary  persecution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators 
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that  the  serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in 
an  erect  attitude,  as  Milton  (Par.  Lost,  ix.  496) 
says,  — 

"  Not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze." 

Compare  also  Josephus,  A7itiq.  i.  1,  §  4,  who  be- 
lieved that  God  now  for  the  first  time  inserted  poi- 
son under  the  serpent's  tongue,  and  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  crawl  low  on  the 
ground  by  the  undulating  inflexions  of  the  body 
(/fora  T7JS  yrjs  iKvcnrdofievov)'  Patrick  ( Comment. 
L  c.)  entertained  the  extraordinary  notion  that  the 
serpent  of  the  Fall  was  a  winged  kind  (Saraph). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  a 
serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so  beauti- 
fully effected  by  the  mechanism  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  multitudinous  ribs  which,  forming 
as  it  were  so  many  pairs  of  levers,  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  move  its  body  from  place  to  place;  conse- 
quently, had  the  snakes  before  the  Fall  moved  in 
an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  formed  on  a 
different  plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Sawophis  tetradac- 
tylus  and  the  Chamcesaura  anyuina  of  S.  Africa, 
which  in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents,  but 
with  quasi-feet;  indeed,  even  in  the  boa-constric- 
tor, underneath  the  skin  near  the  extremity,  there 
exist  rudimentary  legs ;  some  have  been  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  snakes  before  the  Fall  were  similar 
to  the  Saurophis.  Such  an  hypothesis,  however, 
is  untenable,  for  all  the  fossil  ophidia  that  have 
hitherto  been  found  differ  in  no  essential  respects 
from  modern  representatives  of  that  order:  it  is, 
moreover,  beside  the  mark,  for  the  words  of  the 
curse,  "  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  are  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  progression  of  a  saurophoid  serpent 
before  the  Fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude  from  the 
language  of  Scripture  that  the  serpent  underwent 
any  change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall.  The  sun  and  the  moon 
were  in  the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed 
"  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  The  typical  form  of  the  serpent  and  its 
mode  of  progression  were  in  all  probabihty  the 
same  before  the  Fall  as  after  it ;  but  subsequent  to 
the  Fall  its  form  and  progression  were  to  be  re- 
garded with  hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind, 
and  thus  the  animal  was  cursed  "  above  all  cattle," 
and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  forever  stamped 
upon  it.  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  show  how 
that  part  of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which 
speaks  of  the  "enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to 
exist  between  the  serpent  and  mankind  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  this  has  more  especial  allusion 
to  the  devil,  whose  instrument  the  serpent  was  in 
his  deceit,  yet  it  is  perfectly  true  of  the  serpent. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  differ  with  Theocritus  (M. 
XV.  58):- 

Tov  \jfuxpov  o^LV  rafkaXLCFTO.  HeSoLKio 
'Ek  TraiSos. 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "eat  dust  "  (see 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17);  these  ani- 
mals, which  for  the  most  part  take  tlieir  food  on 
the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it  large 
portions  of  sand  and  dust. 

"  Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr.  Kal- 
isch  {IJist.  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  iii.  1),  "the 
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serpent  was  used  .as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, of  the  spirit  of  disobe<lience  and  contumacy. 
A  few  exceptions  only  can  be  discoveretl.  The 
Phoenicians  adored  that  animal  as  a  beneficent 
genius;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of 
superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the 
kings  of  heaven  {tien-honngs)  bodies  of  serpents. 


Gneph  Agathodsemon,  denoting  Immortality  (see 
Horapollo,  i.  1). 

Some  other  nations  fluctuated  in  their  conceptions 
regarding  the  serpent.  The  Egyptians  represented 
the  eternal  spirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  all  good, 
under  the  mythic  form  of  that  reptile ;  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  taming  it,  and  embalmed  it  after 
death ;  but  they  applied  the  same  symbol  for  the 
god  of  x-evenge  and  punishment  ( Tithrambo),  and 
for  Typhon,  the  author  of  all  moral  and  physical 
evil;  and  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  alphabet  the 
serpent  represents  subtlety  and  cunning,  lust  and 
sensual  pleasure.  In  Greek  mythology  it  is  cer- 
tainly, on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of  Ceres,  of 
Mercury,  and  of  ^Esculapius,  in  their  most  benefi- 
cent qualities ;  but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
part  of  the  terrible  Furies  or  Eumenides :  it  appears 
In  the  form  of  a  Python  as  a  fearful  monster, 
which  the  arrows  of  a  god  only  were  able  to  destroy ; 
and  it  is  the  most  hideous  and  most  formidable 
part  of  the  impious  giants  who  despise  and  blas- 
pheme the  power  of  Heaven.     The  Indians,  like 


Agathodsemon.      From  Egyptian  Monuments. 
a.  Siicred  symbol  of  the  winged  globe  and  serpent. 
&.  Head  of  hawk  surmounted  by  globe  and  serpent. 

the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  suffer  and 
nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in  their  temples,  and  even 
in  their  houses ;  they  believe  that  they  bring  hap- 
piness to  the  places  which  they  inhabit;  they 
worship  them  as  the  symbols  of  eternity ;  but  they 
regard  them  also  as  evil  genii,  or  as  the  inimical 
powers  of  nature  which  is  gradually  depraved  by 
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them,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  who  either 
tear  them  in  pieces  or  tread  their  venomous  head 
under  their  all-conquering  feet.  So  contradictory 
is  all  animal  worship.  Its  principle  is,  in  some 
instances,  gratitude,  and  in  others  fear;  but  if  a 
noxious  animal  is  very  dangerous  the  fear  may 
manifest  itself  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  resolute 
desire  of  extirpating  the  beast,  or  by  tlie  wish  of 
averting  the  conflict  with  its  superior  power;  thus 
the  same  fear  may,  on  the  one  hand,  cause  fierce 
enmity,  and  on  the  other  submission  and  worship." 
(See  on  the  subject  of  serpent  worship,  V^ossius,  de 
Oriy.  Idol.  i.  5;  Bryant's  Mytholnyy,  i.  420-490; 
it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  "  Bel 
and  the  Dragon;  "  comp.  SteindorfF,  de  'Ocpioha- 
rpda;  Winer's  Bib.  Rtalmrt.  ii.  488.)  The  sub- 
joined wood-cut  represents  the  horned  cerastes,  as 
very  frequently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 


Homed  Cerastes.     From  Egyptian  Monuments. 

The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  'appears 
in  the  Ahriman,  or  lord  of  evil,  who,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  first  taught  men  to  sin 
under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  {Zendavesta,  ed. 
Kleuk.  i.  25,  iii.  84;  see  J.  Reinh.  Rus  de  ser- 
pente  seductore  nun  naiurali  sed  diabolo,  Jen.  1712, 
and  Z.  Grapius,  de  tentalione  Em  et  Christi  a 
diabolo  in  assumpto  corjx>ve  Jacta,  Kostoch.  1712). 
But  compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kalisch,  who 
{Comment,  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  15)  says  "the  serpent 
is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  demon  that  had  assumed 
its  shape  ....  If  the  serpent  represented 
Satan,  it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the 
former  only  was  cursed ;  and  that  the  latter  is  not 
even  mentioned  ....  it  would  be  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  Divine  justice  forever  to  curse 
the  animal  whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  evil  one 
to  assume."  According  to  the  Talmudists,  the 
name    of  the  evil  spirit   that  beguiled  Eve   was 

Sammael  (7S!2P);  "  R.  Moses  ben  Majemon 
scribit  in  More  lib.  2,  cap.  30,  Sammaelem  inequi- 
tasse  serpenti  antiquo  et  seduxisse  Evam.  Dicit 
etiam  nomen  hoc  absolute  usurpari  de  Satana,  et 
Sammaelem  nihil  alitul  esse  quam  ipsum  Satanam  " 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  1495). 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 

"fiery  serpents"  (D'^pnt^^n  □^'trn^n)  of 
Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  with  which  it  is  usual  erroneously 
to  identify  the  "  fiery  flying  serpent "  of  Is.  xxx.  6, 
and  xiv.  29.  In  the  transaction  recorded  (Num. 
I.e.;  Deut.  viii.  15)  as  having  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious  Israelites 
were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is  not 
a  word  about  their  having  been  "  flying  "  creatures; 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous 
snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr 
(Desc)'ipt.  de  l' And),  p.  156)  speaks,  and  which 
the  Arabs  at  Basra  denominate  Heie  sursurie,  or 
Heie  thidre,  "flying  serpents,"  which  obtained  that 
name  from  their  habit  of  "  springing  "  from  branch 
to  branch  of  the  date-trees  they  inhabit.  Besides 
these  are  tree-serpents  (Dendrophidoi),  a  harmless 
family  of  the  Colubrine  snakes,  and  therefore  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  Heb.  term  rendered 
"  fiery  "  by  the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine  edi- 
tion of  the   LXX.    represented   by  davaTovuTeSy 
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"  deadly ; ' '  Onkelos,  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias, 
and  the  Vulg.  translate  the  word  "  burning,"  in 
allusion  to  the  sensation  produced  by  the  bite; 
other  authorities  understand  a  reference  to  the 
bright  color  of  the  serpents.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  out  the  species  of  poisonous  snake  which  de- 
stroyed the  people  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr 
says  that  the  only  truly  formidable  kind  is  that 
called  Bcetan,  a  small  slender  creature  spotted  black 
and  white,  whose  bite  is  instant  death,  and  whose 
poison  causes  the  dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  (see  Forskal,  Descript.  Animal,  p. 
15).  What  the  modern  name  of  this  serpent  is  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain ;  it  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  either  the  Cerastes,  or  the  Naia  haje,  or 
any  other  venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia, 
may  denote  the  "serpent  of  the  burning  bite" 
which  destroyed  the  children  of  Israel.  The  "  fiery 
flying  serpent  "  of  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  can  have  no  exis- 
tence in  nature,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
Herodotus  (ii.  75,  iii.  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with 
wings  whose  bones  he  imagined  he  had  himself 
seen  near  Buto  in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of 
snakes  with  birds'  wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures ;  it  is  probable  that  some  kind  of  flying 
hzai'd  {Draco,  Bracocetla,  or  Dracunculus)  may 
have  been  the  "flying  serpent  "  of  which  Herodo- 
tus speaks:  and  perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though 
harmless,  is  yet  calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its 
appearance,  it  may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  tlie 
prophet,  and  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  as  an  animal  as  terrible  as  a  venomous 
snake. 

2.  Eph'eh  (H^?:^ :  ^cpis^aairis,  fiaaiXiaKos- 
vipera,  regulus)  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16,  Is.  xxx.  6, 
and  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  A.  V.  has 
"  viper."  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of 
serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  terra,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  siirnifies  "  to  hiss."     Shaw 


Common  Viper.     (  Vipera  berus.) 

(Trav.  p.  251)  speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake 
which  the  Arabs  call  Leflah  (El-effah):  "  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  (Marocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  serpent;  from  his  description  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  (Echidna  arieians 
var.  Mauritanica).     The  snake  {exi^va)  that  fast- 


"  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  healing  to  myste- 
rious powers  known  to  the  astrologers  or  alchemists  of 
Egypt  may  be  mentioned,  but  hardly  calls  for  exam- 
iDation  (Marsham,  Can.  Cliroa.  pp.  148,  149;  R.  Tirza. 
in  Deyling,  Exercitt.  Sacr.  ii.  210). 
.   b  One  of  the  Jewish  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  of 
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ened  on  St.  Paul's  hand  when  he  was  at  Melita 
(Acts  xxviii.  3)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of 
this  country  (Pelias  berus),  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  else  the  Vipera  aspis,  a  not  un- 
common species  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  sea. 

W.  H. 

SERPENT,  BRAZEN.  The  familiar  his- 
tory of  the  brazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discussed  under 
Serpknt.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42, 
nmst  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themselves 
with  it,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  "  the  place  of  the 
image,"  Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the 
^aivoi  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famous  for 
its  copper-mines,  and  therefore  possibly 'supplying 
the  materials  (Bochart,  flieroz.  ii.  3, 13).  [Pu^'ON; 
Zalmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the  nairative 
lies  in  the  thoughts  which  have  at  diflferent  times 
gathered  round  it.  \^'e  meet  with  these  in  three 
distinct  stages.  We  have  to  ask  by  what  associa- 
tions each  was  connected  with  the  others. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be 
taken  for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose 
among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  have  endeavored  to  retain  the 
historical  and  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment.«  They  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
the  visible  symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by  the 
rapid  rushing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  all  parts 
of  the  camp  to  the  standard  thus  erected,  curing 
them,  as  men  are  said  to  be  cured  by  dancing  of 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula  (Bauer,  JJeb.  O'esch.  ii. 
320;  Paulus,  Comm.  IV.  i.  198,  in  Winer, 
Reala-b.).  They  may  see  in  the  serpent  the  em- 
blematic signpost,  as  it  were,  of  the  camp  hospital 
to  which  the  sutterers  were  brought  for  si)ecial  treat- 
ment, the  form  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  rod 
of  iEsculapius,  being  a  symbol  of  the  art  of  healing 
(Hoftmann,  in  Scherer's  Schriftforsch.  i.  576; 
Winer,  Realwb.).  Leaving  these  conjectures  on 
one  side,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  fit- 
ness of  the  symbol  thus  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  heahng.  To  most  of  the  Israelites  it  must  have 
seemed  as  strange  then  as  it  did  afterwards  to  the 
later  Rabbis,''  that  any  such  symbol  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  Second  Commandment  appeared  to 
forbid  the  likeness  of  any  living  thing.  The  golden 
calf  had  been  destroyed  as  an  abomination.  Now 
the  colossal  serpent  (the  narrative  implies  that  it 
was  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  encampment), 
made,  we  may  conjecture,  by  the  hands  of  Bezaleel 
or  Aholiab,  was  exposed  to  their  gaze,  and  they 
were  told  to  look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  supernatura. 
power.  What  reason  was  there  for  the  difference? 
In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Sec- 
ond Commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms 
as  such,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 
worship;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
this  form  chosen  ?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say,  with 
Jewish   commentators,   that   any   outward    means 


Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p.  322)  declares  that  he 
had  often  asked  his  teachers  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
and  had  never  found  one  who  explained  it  satisfacto- 
rily. Justin  himself,  of  course,  explains  it  as  a  type 
of  Christ. 
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might  have  been  chosen,  like  the  lump  of  fitjs  in 
Hezekiah's  sickness,  the  salt  which  heuletl  the 
bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  ser|)ent  made  the 
miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch  as  the  glare 
of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the  8eri)ent  fonn, 
were,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to  those 
who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Jomn  ;  A  ben  Ezra 
and  others  in  Huxtorf,  Hist.  ui-Jn.  Serp.  c.  5).  The 
fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason  inadequate.  It  is  hardly 
enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Christian  interpret- 
ers, that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 
Some  meaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom 
it  was  actually  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds 
for  assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sensual- 
ity, unbelief,  rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  far-ott' 
mystery  of  retlemption.  If  the  words  of  our  I^rd 
in  John  iii.  14,  15  point  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
type,  there  must  yet  have  l)een  another  meaning 
for  the  symbol.  Taking  its  part  in  the  education 
of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its  starting-point 
in  the  associations  previously  connected  with  it. 
Two  views,  very  different  from  each  other,  have 
been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  those  associations. 
On  the  one  side  it  luis  l>eon  maintained  that,  either 
from  its  simply  physical  effects  or  from  the  mys- 
terious history  of  the  tenipUUion  in  (ien.  iii.,  the 
serpent  was  the  representixtive  of  evil.  To  present 
the  serpent-form  as  deprived  of  its  jxiwer  to  hurt, 
im[)aled  as  the  trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  as- 
sert that  evil,  physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  over- 
come, and  thus  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith 
of  the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over  both.  The  ser- 
pent, on  this  view,  expressed  the  same  idea  as  the 
dragon  in  the  popular  representations  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  and  St.  Cieorge  (Kwald,  Gescfiichte, 
ii.  228)."  To  some  writers,  as  to  Kwald,  this  has 
commended  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
view.  It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthotlox  divines 
who  have  been  unal)le  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  same  form  could  ever  really  have  lieen  at  once 
a  type  of  Satin  and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  IlumUi- 
atioH  of  the  Son  of  (lixl,  c.  Hi;  Patrick,  Coinm.  in 
he.  ;  Espagnaeus,  Hurmann,  Vitringa,  in  Deyling, 
ObservaU.  Sac.  ii.  15).  Others,  again,  have  started 
frouj  a  different  ground.  They  raise  the  question 
whether  (Jen.  iii.  was  then  written,  or  if  written, 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites.  They 
look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and  they 
find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  Offatkocfce- 
vunt,  the  symbol  of  health  and  life.''  This,  for 
them,  explains  the  mystery.  It  wjis  as  the  known 
emblem  of  a  power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the 
sign  and  sacrament  on  wiiich  the  faith  of  the  people 
might  fasten  and  sustain  itself. 

Conti-asted  as  these  views  api)ear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  I'he  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of 
Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  x. 
16;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).     Wisdom,  apart  from  obedience 

a  Another  view,  verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous, 
has  been  maintained  by  some  Jewish  writers.  The 
serpent  was  set  up  in  terrorem,  as  a  man  who  has 
chastised  his  son  hangs  up  the  rod  against  the  wall  as 
a  warning  (Otho,  Lexic.  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Serpens). 

f>  Comp.  Serpent,  and.  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to,  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians,  ii. 
134,  iv.  395,  v.  64,  238  ;  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Cov- 
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to  a  divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  na- 
ture, passes  into  cumiing.  Man's  nature  is  enven- 
omed and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self- 
same ix)wer  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine law,  is  the  source  of  all  heahng  and  restoring 
influences,  and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a 
symbol  of  deliverance  and  health.  The  Isi-aelites 
were  taught  that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious. 
There  were  facts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which 
must  have  connected  themselves  with  this  twofold 
symbolism.  When  he  was  to  be  tjiught  that  the 
Divine  Wisdom  could  work  with  any  instruments, 
his  rod  became  a  serpent  (lix.  iv.  1-5).  (Comp. 
Cyril.  Alex.  Schol.  15.  Glaphyra  in  Ex.  ii.)^ 
When  he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great 
conflict  with  the  perverted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the 
many  serpents  of  the  magicians  were  overcome  by 
the  one  serpent  of  the  future  high-priest.  The 
con(iueror  and  the  conquered  were  alike  in  outward 
form  (Ex.  vii.  10-12). 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  bi-azen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
apjHsars  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
for  some  imdefined  period,  an  object  of  worship. 
The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it.  It 
receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before,  the  name 
Nehushtan.  [Comp.  Nehushtan.]  We  are  left 
to  conjecture  when  the  worship  b^an,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asji  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  receivetl  a  fresh  character  and  become  more 
conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  received  a  new  development,*^  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  who  were  prominent  among  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed  —  Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also  —  acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighboring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honored  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  histor}'  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics 
has  prevailed  even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has  boasted, 
for  centuries,  of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. Our  knowle<lge  of  it  begins  in  the  year  A.  D. 
971,  when  an  envoy  \T'as  sent  by  the  Milanese  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces,  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  taken  through  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks  as- 
sured him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as   the 


enant,  iii.  348,  Eng.  transl.  ;  Witsius,  .^yptiaca,  in 
Ugolini,  i.  852. 

c  The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  mystical  than  that  in  the  text.  The 
rod  transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine 
Word  taking  on  ffimself  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 

d  Ewald's  coi^ecture  ( Ge.sch.  iv.  622)  that,  till  then, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  Zalmonah,  the  ob- 
ject of  occasional  pilgrimages,  is  probable  enough. 
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original  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hist.  Regn.  Ttal.  b.  vii.). 
On  his  return  it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  popularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypotliesis  that  the  Western  Church  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  venerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III.  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  began  to  suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  liook  of  Wis- 
dom, in  the  elaborate  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use  of 
outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  avfx^oKov  (TMTTiplas, 
6ts  a.vdfivr](nv  ipTo\rjs  vSjxov  <tov  \  "  he  that 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he 
saw  (Sio  Th  O(wpovfifvov),  but  by  Thee  that  art 
the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8,  "  He 
shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto  the 
Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with  his 
characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mistical  interpre- 
tation, represents  the  history  as  a  parable  of  man's 
victory  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  awcppoavur),  the  avrnraOh  olko- 
Kaaias  (papfiUKov  {L>e.  AyriculL).  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current  in- 
terpretation of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the  devout 
Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  car- 
ried the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led  him  to 
identify  the  "  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  " 
with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepared  him 
to  see  in  the  lifthig-up  of  the  Crucifixion  that 
which  should  answer,  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save, 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  unfolded  belongs  to  Exegesis  rather  than  to 
a  Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  interpre- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(Just.  Mart.  Dinl.  c.  Tryph.  p.  322).  The  serpent 
was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the 
symbol  of  sin  it  represented  his  being  made  sin  f(jr 
us.  The  very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of  Kev.  i. 
15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (conip.  Lampe,  in  loc).  On  the 
other  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jack- 
son, ut  supra)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of 
evil,  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered 
to  that  of  the  ser|>ent  because  on  the  cross  the  vic- 
tory over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and 
Christ,  but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the 
outward  sign,  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  historical  interpre- 
tation, both  theories  have  an  element  of  truth. 
The  serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the  emblem  of 
the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man,  as 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
has  been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and 
corrupting.     In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
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is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  untainted.  The 
Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  has  been 
overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  bitten  by 
the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  looking  to 
Him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  perversion  to  reproduce 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  might  share  the 
fate  of  the  lower.  It  was  possible  even  for  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Nehushtan.  (Com p. 
Stier,  Wwds  of  the.  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iii.,  and 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Cacenant,  iii.  344-358. 
Eng.  transl.)  E.  H.  P. 

SERPENT-CHARMING.  Some  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject  are  made  under  Asp  (vol. 
i.  p.  180  b),  where  it  is   shown   that   the  pethen 

CjilQ)  probably  denotes  the  Egyptian  cobra. 
There  can  be  no  question  at  all  of  the  remarkable 
power  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  certain  people  in  the  East  over  poison- 
ous serpents.  The  art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  Jannes 
(iii.  7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon  both  in 
Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (Naia 
tripudians,  and  Naia  haje)  and  the  horned  Ceras- 
tes. The  skill  of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan 
Psylli  in  taming  serpents  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  world ;  and  to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iii.  124, 
note^  ed.  1862),  the  snake- players  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary  are  worthy  successors  of  the  Psylli  (see 
Pliny,  viii.  25,  xi.  25,  and  especially  Lucan's  ac- 
count of  the  Psylli,  P  liar  sal.  ix.  892).  See  nu- 
merous references  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii. 
164,  &c.)  on  the  subject  of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  charmers  frequently,  and  perhaps 
generally,  take  the  precaution  of  extracting  the 
Ix>ison  fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to 
their  skill,  there  is  much  probability  for  believing, 
but  that  this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to 
is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous 
other  writers.  "  Some  people,"  says  the  traveller 
just  mentioned,  "  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick, 
and  that  the  animals  so  handled  had  been  first 
trained  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurt- 
ing, and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  they  have  rested 
themselves  upon  it  without  experiment,  in  the  face 
of  all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver 
that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  .  .  .  who  has 
taken  a  cerastes  with  his  naked  hand  from  a  num- 
ber of  others  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put 
it  upon  his  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the  common 
red  cap  he  wears,  then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his 
breast  and  tied  it  about  his  neck  like  a  necklace, 
after  which  it  has  been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it, 
which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes."  Dr.  Davy,  in 
his  Interior  of  Ceylon,  speaking  of  the  snake- 
charmers,  says  on  this  subject:  "The  ignorant 
vulgar  believe  that  these  men  really  possess  a 
charm  by  which  they  thus  play  without  dread,  and 
with  impunity  from  danger.  The  more  enlight- 
ened, laughing  at  this  idea,  consider  the  men  im- 
postors, and  that  in  playing  their  tricks  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  avoided,  it  being  removed  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  poison  fangs.  The  enlightened  in 
this  instance  are  mistaken,  and  the  vulgar  are 
nearer  the  truth  in  their  opinion.  I  have  examined 
the  snakes  I  have  seen  exhibited,  and  have  found 
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their  poison  fans;s  in  and  uninjured.  These  men 
do  possess  a  charm,  though  not  a  supernatural 
one  —  namely,  that  of  coiifiden;e  and  courage.  .  .  . 
They  will  play  their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snakes 
{Naja  tnpu>fi(ins),  whether  just  taken  or  long  in 
confinement,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  poisonous 
snake."  See  also  'iennent,  Ceyhn,  i.  199,  .3d  ed. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  off  the  poison  fangs  is  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  G,  "  Break  their  teeth,  0  God,  in  their 
mouth." 
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Serpen  t-charming. 

The  serpent-charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a 
flute.  Shrill  sounds,  it  would  appear,  are  those 
which  serpents,  with  their  imperfect  sense  of  hear- 
ing, are  able  most  easily  to  discern ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  Chinese  summon  their  tame  fish  by  whistling 
or  by  ringing  a  bell. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter  on 
the  art  of  serpent-charming,  as  practiced  by  the 
ancients,  in  Bochart  {Ilievoz.  iii.  161)  in  the  dis- 
sertation by  B()hmer  entitled  De  Psyllaimtn,  Mai-- 
sorum,  et  Ophioyenum  adversus  serpentes  virtute, 
Lips.  1745;  and  in  Ka;mpfer's  Amcenitates  Exot- 
ic(e,  iii.  ix.  565;  see  also  Broderip's  Note  Book 
of  a  Natui'olist,  and  Anecdotts  of  Sei-pents,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers;  Lane's  Modeiin  Egyptians, 
ii.  106.  Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming 
serpents  were  called  by  the  Hebrews  mendchashiin 

(D'^tt'rj?^))  while  the  art  itself  was  called  lachash 
(trnb),  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11;  but  these  terms 
were  not  always  used  in  this  restricted  sense. 
[Divination;  Enchantment.]  W.  H. 

SE'RUG  {"yr^W  [shoot,  tendril]:  ^epoix- 
Sarug,  [Sei-nff]).  [Gen.  xi.  20-23;  1  Chr.  i.  26; 
in  Luke  iii.  35,  Saruch.]  Son  of  Reu,  and  great- 
grandfather of  Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  230  years  — 30  years  before  he 
begat  Nahor,  and  200  years  afterwards.  But  in 
the  LXX.  130  years  are  assigned  to  him  before  he 
begat  Nahor  (making  his  total  age  330),  being  one 
of  those  systematic  variations  in  the  ages  of  the 


patriarchs  between  Shem  and  Terah,  as  given  by 
the  LXX.,  by  which  the  interval  between  the  Flood 
and  Abraham  is  lengthened  from  292  (as  in  the 
Heb.  B.)  to  1172  (or  Alex.  1072)  years.  [Chro- 
nology, vol.  i.  p.  440.]  Bochart  {Phal.  ii.  cxiv.) 
conjectures  that  the  town  of  SeruJ,  a  day's  jouniey 
from  Charrse  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
patriarch.  Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the 
deification  of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epi- 
phanius  {Adv.  /Iteres.  i.  6,  8),  who  says  that  his 
name  signifies  "  provocation,"  states  that,  though 
in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  con- 
fined to  pictures ;  smd  that  the  deification  of  dead 
men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  sulise- 
quent.  He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind 
up  to  Serug's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Serug  and 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic 
or  Greek  form  of  religion  was  introduced,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  writer's  time  (see  Petavius,  Anhn. 
adv.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii.  13).  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Antioch,  is  as  follows:  Serug,  of  the  race 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honoring  eminent 
deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues,"  of  wor- 
shipping them  on  certain  anniversaries  as  if  still 
living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their  actions  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of  calling  them 
;/<>ds,  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind.  Hence 
;ii\)se  Polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm.  IlistoiiG. 
(inec.  iv.  345,  and  the  note).  It  is  in  accordance 
with  his  being  calle<l  of  the  race  of  Japhet  that 
Epiphanius  sends  Phaleg  and  Reu  to  Thrace  {Epist. 
ad  Be  SCI- .  Paul.  §  ii.).  There  is,  of  course,  little 
or  no  historical  value  in  any  of  these  statements. 

A.  C.  H. 

SERVANT  C^V3;  n'nir:?).  The  Hebrew 
terms  na^or  and  vieshdveth,  which  alone  answer  to 
our  "  servant,"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  the  notions 
of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ebtd,  which 
is  common  and  is  equally  rendered  "servant"  in 
the  A.  v.,  properly  means  a  slave fi  Slavery  was 
in  point  of  fact  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  [Slave],  while 
the  terms  above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases 
of  young  or  confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  na'ar  and  me- 
shdreth  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11);  Elisha's  servant 
sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12,  v.  20),  some- 
times as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi.  15).  Amnon's 
servant  was  a  meshdreih  (2  Sam.  xiii.  17,  18), 
while  young  Joseph  was  a  na\ir  to  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  where  instead  of  "  the  lad 
was  with,"  we  should  read,  "he  was  the  seivant- 
boy  to"  the  sons  of  Bilhah),  The  confidential 
designation  meshdreth  is  applied  to  the  priests  and 
Levites,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah  (Ezr.  viii.  17; 
Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11),  and  the  cognate  verb  to 
Joseph  after  he  found  favor  with  Potiphar  (Gen. 
xxxix.  4),  and  to  the  nephews  of  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  In  1  K.  xx.  14,  15,  we  should  substitute 
"  servants  "  (wa'rtr)  for  "  young  men." 

W.  L.  B. 

*  SERVITOR,  only  in  2  K.  iv.  43,  used  of 
Elisha's  personal  attendant  or  servant.     The  He- 


a  But  perhaps  e[(c6ves  and  arfiptavres  may  here  be 
used  of  pictures. 

b  In  many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add 
considerable  force  to  the  meaning,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  ix.  25, 
"  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren  ;  "  in  Deut.  v   15,  "  Remember  that 


thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  "  in  Job  iii, 
19,  "The  slave  is  free  from  his  master;"  and  par- 
ticularly in  passages  where  the  speaker  uses  the  term 
of  himself,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  3,  "  Pass  not  away,  I  pray 
thee,  from  thy  slave." 
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brew  term,  which  is  ni]K??2,  the  A.  V.  commonly 
renders  "servant"  or  "minister."  11. 

SE'SIS  (2eo-ts;  [Vat.  Seo-ets;]  Alex.  2e(r(T6iy: 
om.  in  Vulg.).  Shashai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  40). 

SES'THEL  (2e(r0T?A  :  Beseel).  Bezaleel 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31 ;  Ezr. 
X.  30). 

SETH  (ntr,  i.  e.  Sheth  [see  below]  :  2^fl: 
Seth\  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The  third 
son  of  Adam,  and  father  of  Enos.  The  significa- 
tion of  his  name  (given  in  Gen.  iv.  2.5)  is  "ap- 
pointed" or  "put"  in  the  place  of  the  murdered 
Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks  of  him  as  the  second 
Abel;  but  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  353)  thinks  that 
another  signification,  which  he  prefers,  is  indicated 
in  the  text,  namely,  "seedling,"  or  " germ."  The 
phrase,  "children  of  Sheth"  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  has 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or 
as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown  Moabitish 
chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  Rosen- 
miiller  and  Gesenius  (T/jes.  i.  346),  bearing  in  mind 
the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45),  render  the 
phrase,  "children  of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,"  i.  e. 
hostile  armies.     [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  {Clu  Hist.  ii.  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  paganism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires,  ii.  318.)  Irenseus  (i.  30;  comp.  Massuet, 
Dissert,  i.  3,  §  14)  and  Theodoret  {Hceret.  Fab. 
xiv.  306),  without  distinguishing  between  them 
and  the  Ophites,  or  worshipijers  of  the  serpent,  say 
that  in  their  system  Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
effluence  or  virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes 
chapter  to  them  (Adv.  Hobv.  i.  3,  §  39),  says  that 
they  identified  Seth  with  our  Lord.      W.  T.  B. 

SE'THUR ("^rip  [hidden]:  :Zaeovp:  St/mr). 
The  Asherite  spy,  son'of  Michael  (Num.  xiii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  as- 
sociated with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  numbers  three,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty ;  but  seven  so  far  surpasses  the  rest,  both 
in  the  frequency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the 
importance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the  representa- 
tive symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
keystone  on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  de- 
pends. The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question 
that  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as 
to  the  number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  ex- 
tent, but  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  views  of 
Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads, 
according  as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theo- 
retical speculations  as  to  the  internal  properties  of 
the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations  of  a 
physical  or  historical  character.  According  to  the 
former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of  the  num- 
ber seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism 
of  its  component  elements  three  and  four,  the  first 
of  which  =  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity, 
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whence  seven  =  Divinity  -f-  Humanity,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  union  between  God  and  Man,  as  effected 
by  the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in  creation 
and  revelation.  So  again  the  symbolism  of  twelve 
is  explained  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  i.  e.  or 
a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  elements, 
though  in  different  proportions,  the  representative 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (BJihr's  Symbolik,  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  in- 
genuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For 
(1)  we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at 
all  events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Bengel 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the  hep- 
tads  of  the  Apocalypse  (^Gnomon,  in  Rev.  xvi.  1), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain 
instances,  e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being 
distinguished  from  the  four  former  by  the  triple 
"woe"  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instances,  e.  y. 
in  reference  to  the  promises  {Gnomon.,  in  Rev.  ii.  7), 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  even 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  suVgect  in 
hand.  The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction 
in  the  Mosaic  writings —  as,  for  instance,  where  an 
act  is  to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven 
(Num.  xix.  12)—  appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2.)  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  any  associations 
of  a  sacred  nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four 
previously  to  the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter 
number  is  so  far  the  sacred  number  /cot'  i^oxw 
that  we  should  be  less  surprised  if,  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been 
subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed  elements  of  seven.  But  (3)  all  such 
speculations  on  mere  numbers  are  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  thought;  they  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  society,  in  which  speculation  is  rife, 
and  is  systematized  by  the  existence  of  schools  of 
philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
external  associations.  This  class  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  two,  according  as  the  symbolism 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  observation  of 
purely  physical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  Mosaism. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed  among  the 
Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  Jndien,  ii.  224  fit.), 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  etc.  (Ideler's  Chronol.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  seven  is  in  this  respect 
an  interesting  and  significant  fact:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba^  is  essentially  the 
same  as  iTrra,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott's 
Eiym.  Forsch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  above 
enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical 
number  is  attributed  to  the  observation  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of 
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the  planets.  The  Hebrews  are  held  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowetl  their  notions  of"  the  sanctity  of 
seven  from  their  heathen  neiijhbors,  either  wholly 
or  partially  (Von  liohlen's  Jntrott.  to  Gen.  i.  216 
ft*.;  Ilengstenljerg's  Bidnam,  p.  393,  Clark's  ed.); 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists  in 
the  si)ecial  dignity  of  the  stctnth,  and  not  simply 
in  that  of  stven.  Whatever  influence,  therefore, 
may  be  assigned  to  astronomical  observation  or  to 
prescriptive  usage,  in  regard  to  the  original  insti- 
tution of  the  week,  we  cannot  trace  back  the  \)e- 
culiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  farther  than  to 
the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  religious  rest. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that 
of  rtliywug  periodicity.  Tlie  Sabbath,  being  the 
seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sacred  j)eriods;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  mouth 
ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  'rrumi)ets,  and  signal- 
ized by  the  celebration  of  the  P'east  of  Tabeniacles 
and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  7  weeks  as  the 
hiterval  between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost; 
the  7th  year  as  the  Sabbatical  year;  and  the  year 
succeeding  7x7  years  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From 
the  idea  of  periodicity,  it  pjissed  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  duration  or  repetition  of  religious  pro- 
ceedings; and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the 
length  of  the  Feasts  of  Passover  and  'laljernacles ; 
7  days  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of 
priests;  7  days  for  the  intenal  to  elapse  between 
the  occasion  and  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of 
legal  uncleanness,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact 
with  a  corpse,  etc. ;  7  times  apjxtinted  for  asfjersion 
either  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  (e.  (/.  I>ev.  iv.  6, 
xvi.  14),  or  of  the  water  of  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
51;  comp.  2  K.  v.  10,  14);  7  things  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil, 
wine);  7  victims  to  be  offered  on  any  special  occa- 
sion, as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Xum.  xxiii.  1),  and 
especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion 
of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term"  signify- 
ing to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxi.  28;  comp.  Herod,  iii.  8,  for  a  similar 
custom  among  the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements 
of  the  Tabernacle  —  in  the  7  anns  of  the  golden 
aindlestick,  and  the  7  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  laver,  shewbread  table,  altar  of  incense, 
candlestick,  ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as 
a  cycUctd  number,  with  the  subordinate  notions  of 
perfection  or  completeness.  It  hence  appears  in 
cases  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 
as  in  reference  to  punishment  for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv. 
15;  I^v.  xxvi.  18,  28:  Ps.  Ixxix.  12;  Prov.  vi.  31), 
or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21).  It  is 
again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation  (e,  g.  Job  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xv. 
Matt.  xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
"  round  number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 
sufficiency  and  completeness.  To  the  same  head 
we  may  refer  the  numerous  instances  in  which  per- 
sons or  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens  in  the  his 
torical  portions  of  the  Bible  —  e.  g.  the  7  kine  and 
the   7    ears   of  corn  in  Pharaoh's    dream,    the  7 
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daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 
Jesse,  the  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 
7  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  17); 
and  again  the  still  more  numerous  instances  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  years,  occa- 
sionally combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times ;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  bkst  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests ;  or  again  at  the  Flood, 
an  interval  of  7  days  elapsed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  Flootl,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  elapsed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc.  So  again  in 
private  life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix.  18),  7  days  for  a 
marriage-festival  (Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  days,  for 
mourning  for  the  dead  (Gen.  1.  3,  10;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  X\>oc- 
alypse.  For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  whicli  has 
decidetl  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  |)enetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  sulyects  of  that 
book  —  the  7  churches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  tlie  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  horns  and  7  eyes  of  the  I^mb,  etc.  — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether 
the  number  is  to  be  accepted  ui  a  literal  or  a  met- 
aphorical sense  —  in  other  words,  whether  it  repre- 
sents a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this 
question  affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  namely,  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears 
under  the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3J  years 
(Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  also 
=  3^  years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time  =  3J  years  (xii.  14).  "We  find  this 
number  frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wiklemess 
(Num.  xxxiii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
famine  in  Elijah's  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "time, 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  last 
(Dan.  vii.  25),  the  same  period  being  again  de- 
scribed as  "  the  midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half 
of  seven  years  (Dan.  ix.  27),  "  a  time,  times,  and  a 
half"  (Dan.  xii.  7),  and  again  probably  in  the 
number  of  days  specified  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  xii.  11, 
12.  If  the  number  seven  express  the  notion  of 
completeness,  then  the  number  half-seven  =  incom- 
pleteness and  the  secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and 
disaster:  if  the  one  represent  Divine  agency,  the 
other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calculations  would  thus,  in  regard 
to  unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded, 
or  at  all  events  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the 
general  idea  conveyed.  W.  L.  B. 

*  SEVENTY  DISCIPLES.  A  body  of 
disciples  whom  Christ  appointed  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  going  "  two  and  two  before  his  face  into 
every  city  and  place,  whither  He  himself  would 
come"  (Luke  x.  1).  They  are  only  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  and  nothing  further  is  said  of  them  by 
him  than  is  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  his  Gospel.    Neither  the  whole  body  nor 
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any  members  of  it  are  ever  mentioned,  as  such,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles. 

The  time  of  their  appointment  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  just  as 
He  was  taking  his  final  departure  from  Galilee 
(Luke  ix.  51-x.  1).  Different  chronological  ar- 
rangements of  the  life  of  our  Lord  would,  of  course, 
lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion  here  also;  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  Jesus 
himself,  on  finally  leaving  Galilee,  made  a  rapid  and 
somewhat  private  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2-10),  sending  forth 
the  seventy  just  as  He  set  out,  probably  into  Perea, 
where  they  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  com- 
ing to  teach  during  the  greater  part  of  the  interval 
belbre  his  last  Passover. 

However  this  may  be,  after  the  fulfillment  of  this 
their  immediate  mission  the  seventy  returned  again 
rejoicing  in  their  possession  of  miraculous  powers 
(Luke  X.  17).  From  our  Lord's  answer,  '•  13ehold 
I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy: 
and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you  "  (ver. 
19),  it  is  manifest  that  their  office  did  not  cease 
with  the  fulfillment  of  their  immediate  and  tem- 
porary mission,  but  was  to  continue,  as  indeed 
was  already  probable  from  the  use  of  the  technical 
ave8(i^€v  in  ver.  1.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  further 
of  them  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 

In  the  writings  of  Christian  antiquity  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  them,  sometimes  as  seventy, 
sometimes  as  seventy-two  in  number  {Recog. 
Clem.  i.  40),  and  comparison  is  very  naturally 
made  to  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  (Num.  xi.  16) 
appointed  to  assist  Moses  (e.  g.  Euseb.  De  Evang. 
iii.  c.  2);  but  there  is  very  little  to  throw  light 
upon  their  history  or  their  names.  The  earliest 
notice  of  this  kind  is  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
incidentally  mentions  that  Barnabas  was  one  of 
them  {Strom,  ii.  c.  20),  and  is  also  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E.  i.  c.  12)  as  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Sosthenes,  and  also  of  a  certain  Cephas  whom  Paul 
"  withstood  to  his  face,"  whom  he,  curiously  enough, 
supposes  to  have  been  not  the  Apostle,  but  one  of 
the  seventy  of  the  same  name.  Eusebius  gives  a 
variety  of  reports  without  himself  apparently  at- 
taching any  weight  to  them.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  he  says  {H.  E.  i.  c.  12) :  "  And 
that  Matthias,  who  was  numbered  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  place  of  Judas,  and  he  who  had  been  hon- 
ored to  be  a  candidate  with  him,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  calling  with 
the  seventy.  They  also  say  that  Thaddeus  was  one 
of  them."  In  the  following  chapter  he  speaks  of 
Thaddeus  positively  as  one  of  their  number.  Half 
a  century  later  Epiphanius  (Hceres.  li.)  speaks  of 
their  number  as  seventy-two,  and  of  Mark  and  Luke 
as  among  them.  Also  {Hceres.  xx.),  he  says  that 
our  Lord  "  sent  forth  also  seventy-two  others  to 
preach,  of  whose  number  were  the  seven  appointed 
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over  the  widows,  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nica- 
nor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolaus:  before  these 
also  Matthias,  who  was  nun)bered  among  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  place  of  Judas ;  but  after  these  seven  and 
Matthias  before  them,  Mark,  Luke,  Justus,  Barna- 
bas and  Apelles,  Kufus,  Niger,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seventy-two." 

It  does  not  appear  what  authority  Epiphanius 
had  for  these  statements.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
alone  in  this  supposition  as  to  the  seven  deacons. 
The  names  of  the  seven  indicate  that  they  were 
Hellenists,  and  as  such  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
of  the  seventy.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  others, 
Matthias  and  Justus,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
personal  companions  of  our  I^rd  during  his  minis- 
try (Acts  i.  21-23),  and  therefore  probable  that 
they  were  selected  from  among  the  seventy.  Bar- 
nabas also  rests  on  the  much  earlier  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  according  to  Eusebius, 
Sosthenes  also,  but  the  original  work  of  Clement  in 
this  case  is  lost.  In  regard  to  the  others  Epipha- 
nius must  be  considered  to  have  simply  gathered 
up  the  current  traditions  of  his  time;  these  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  those  mentioned  earlier  by 
Eusebius,  but  even  those  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  as  of  much  authority.         F.  G. 

SHAALAB'BIN  (r?^?^)  but  in  many 
MSS.  U^I^^W  [dty  of  foxes  or  jacMls]:  [Rom. 
^aXajxiv'i  Vat.]  :S,a\a$eiv',  Alex.  'S.aXafxeip'^ 
Selebin).  A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named 
between  Ir-Shemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix. 
42).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of 
the  name.  The  MSS.  preponderate  in  favor  of 
Shaalbim,  in  which  form  it  is  found  in  two  other 
passages.  But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  Shaalbon.  [See  Shaalbim 
and  Shaalbonite.] 

SHAAL'BIM  {Wp^VW  [place  of  foxes 
or  Jackals]:  ©oAajSety,''  Alex,  ai  oAwire/ces;  in 
1  K.  [Kom.  5oAo)8iJ/,  Vat.]  B-nOaXafxei,  Alex. 
2oAa/3ej/i:  Salabim^  Salebim).  The  commoner 
form  of  the  name  of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one 
passage  is  found  as  Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an 
ancient  fragment  of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i. 
enumerating  the  towns  of  which  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Canaan  succeeded  in  keeping  possession 
after  the  general  conquest.  Mount  Heres,<^  Aija- 
lon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held  against  the  Danitea 
by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till,  the  help  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Ai- 
jalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42  (Shaalabbin)  and  with 
Beth-shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9,  in  the 
last  passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  ("Selab")  as  a 
large  village  in  the  district  of  Sebaste  {i.  e.  Sama- 
ria), and  as  then  called  Selaba.     But  this  is  not 


a  A  city  called  SoAa/uiiV,  or  2aA.aju,ts,  formerly  lay 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  between  which 
and  Phoenicia,  or  Canaan,  there  was  a  constant  inter- 
course and  close  connection.  Perhaps  this  also  was 
Shaalabbin. 

b  This  passage  in  the  Vatican  Codex  (Mai's  ed.)  con- 
tains a  curious  specimen  of  a  double  reading,  each  of 
the  two  being  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  proper 
names  :  ev  t<Z  opei  tco  6<rrpoucw5ei  ei'  m  ai  apKOi  koI  ev 
b>  ai  aA.w7re/c€s  ei'  To)  Mvpcrtvwi'i ,  »cal  ev  0aAa/3etv.  [So 
Rom.,  exc.  doAo^tV.]    Here  6<rrpoucb>6i^  and  Mvpatvotv 


are  both  attempts  to  render  0*^0,  reading  it  ti?nn 

and  Din  respectively.     The  aKianeKeg  is  due  to  the 

V^li?  in  Shaalbin  ;  al  apKoi,  "  the  she-bears,"  is  for 
Ajalon,  though  that  signifies  deer  or  gazelles. 

c  *  The  A.  V.  represents  Heres  as  situated  in  Aija- 
lon,  whereas  a  comma  should  separate  Heres  (more 
correctly  Har-heres)  from  Ayalon  as  well  as  from  the 
other  names  which  follow.  This  confusion  is  as  old 
at  least  as  the  Bishop's  Bible.  H. 
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very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephns  (A7it.  v.  1,  §  22),  that  the  allotment  of  the 
Dan ites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  {Tuntura), 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria,  while  the  per- 
sistent enumeration  of  Shaalbim  with  Aijalon  and 
Beth-shemesh,  the  sites  of  both  which  are  known 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a  ratlins  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  against  it.  It 
is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ez.  xlviii.  22,  where  he  men- 
tions the  "  towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and  Emma- 
us-Nicopolis,"  in  connection  with  Joppa,  as  three 
landmarks  of  the  tril)e  of  Dan.  No  trace  apj)ears 
to  have  been  yet  discovered  of  any  name  resembling 
Shaalbim,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yalo  or  Ain- 
shems,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  unless  it  be  a  place 

called  ^Eanlin,  ^^xX-wwct,  mentioned  in  the  lists 

of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  Ist  ed.  iii. 
App.  120  0)  as  lying  next  to  Sw-dh,  the  ancient 
Zorah,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  S/i(ita''bun,  discovered  by  M.  Itenan's  expe- 
dition about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bint-Jebeil,  in  the 
Belad  Beshavrah  (see  the  Carte  dressee  par  la 
brigade  io/x^ffraphique,  etc.,  1802),  may  be  an  an- 
cient Shaalbim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
colony  of  Danites  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwelling-place.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  it  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  G. 

SHAAL'BONITE,  THE  Oph^V^H  [see 
below] :  [in  2  Sam.,  Rom.]  6  'S.aKa&wp'iT-ns  [Vat. 
Alex.  -J/61-;  in  1  Chr.,  Itom.  Alex.  6  'S.aXa^wvi^ 
Vat.  0  0;u.6t,  KA.  o  2a»;U€j] :  de  Salboni,  [Salabo- 
nites] ).  Eliahba  the  Sliaalbonite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's thirty -seven  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr. 
xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a  place  named  Sha- 
alb»n,  which  is  unmentioned  elsewhere,  unless  it  is 
identical  with  Shaalbim  or  Shaalabhin  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  In  this  case  it  becomes  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  the  three  is  the  original  form  of  the 
name.  G. 

SHA'APH  {^VW  [dmsion] :  2ayae;  Alex. 
^ayaip;  [Comp.  2oa</>:]  Saaph).  1.  The  son  of 
Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  concubine  Maachah.  He  is  called  the  father, 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  town  Madmannah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHAARA'IM  {n'^^VJiV  [two  gates] :  [in  1 
Sam.]  Tuu  irvXSiv  in  botli  MSS.;  [in  Chr.,  Vat. 
Alex.]  Seojpejju;  [Rom.,  joined  with  preceding 
word,  Bopoutrewpiytt;  Comp.  Sapei/uO  Saraim,  Sa- 
arini).  A  city  in  the  territory  allotted  to  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  36;  in  A.  V.  incorrectly  Shakaim).  It 
is  one  of  the  first  group  of  the  towns  of  the  Shefe- 
lah,  or  lowland  district,  which  contains  also  Zoreah, 
Jarmuth,  Socoh,  besides  others  not  yet  recognized. 
It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  account  of  the  rout 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Goliath,  where  the 
wounded  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as 
far  as  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52).     Thepe 
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o  The  word  shaaraim  means  "  two  gateways  '' ;  and 
but  for  the  mention  of  the  town  in  Joshua,  and  the 
consistency  of  its  position  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  52,  it 
would  be  perhaps  more  natural  in  that  passage  to  take 
it  as  meaning  the  gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron,  as  the 
185 


I  two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Goli- 
[  ath  probably  fell  in  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  of 
Socoh  and  Jarmuth ;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Ttll  es- 
Snfieh,  a  few  miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of 
the  same  Wady;  whilst  Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron) 
lies  farther  north.  Shaaraim  is  therefore  probably 
to  be  looked  for  somewhere  west  of  Shuweike/i,  on 
the  lower  sloi)es  of  the  hills,  where  they  subside 
into  the  great  plain." 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (I  Chr.  iv.  31),'>  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Sharuchen  and  Sansaniiah,  in 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  part  of  Ju- 
dah, many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated 
above,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can 
be  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
it  be  not  a  mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  other  two 
names. 

Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  means 
"two  gateways,"  as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  group  in 
which  Shaaraim  is  included  in  Josh.  xv.  should  con- 
tain more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
list  put  together;  namely,  besides  itself,  Adithaim, 
and  Gederothaim,  and  prol)ably  also  Enam  and 
Adulhim.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Mace.  v.  66,  see  Samakia,  p.  2798.         G. 

SHAASH'GAZ  (n^VW  [Pers.  sei-vant  o/ 
the  beautiful,  Ges.] :  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  who 
substitute  To*,  Hegai,  as  in  vv.  8,  15:  Susagazus). 
The  euimch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  women  in  the  second  house,  i.  e.  of 
those  who  had  been  in  to  the  king  (Esth.  ii.  14). 
[Hegai.]  A.  C.  H. 

SHAB'BETHAI  [3  syl.]  OO^^W  [sabbath- 
bin-H]  :  [in  I<::zr.j  l^afifiadat;  Alex.  Ka&fiadai;  [Vat. 
FA.  :S,a$a6ai;  in  Neh.,  Horn.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit; 
Comp.  -Sa^addaios,  Aid.  ^a$adaTos']  Sebethai  in 
Ezr.,  Septhai  in  Neh.).  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  assisted  him  in  investigating  the  mar- 
riages with  foreigners  which  had  taken  place  among 
the  people  (Ezr.  x.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
who  with  Jeshua  and  others  instructed  the  jjeople 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  I^w  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He 
is  called  Sabbatheus  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14)  and  Saba- 
TEAS  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48). 

2.  (Dm.  in  LXX.  [i.  e.  Rom.  Vat.  FA.i  Alex.; 
but  Comp.  :S,afiadeaioi,  Aid.  2o/8a0aros,  FA.^^ 
2o)8/8a9a0moy]  :  Sabathai.)  Shabbethai  and  Jo- 
zabad,  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  were  over  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  Possibly  1 
and  2  are  identical,  although  Burrington  ( Geneal. 
i.  167)  regards  Shabbethai,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  viii.  7,  as  a  priest. 

*  SHABFAH.     [Shachia.] 

SHACHI'A  (n;?t!7  [Jame  of  J  ah,  Fiirst]: 
Zo)8ia;  [Vat.  2oj8to;  Alex.  ScjSto:]  Sechia). 
Properly  "  Shabiah,"  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).  This  form  of  the 
name  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The 
translators  have  followed  the  Vulgate  in  reading 


LXX.  have  done.     In  that  case,  however,  it  ought  to 
have  the  article,  which  it  has  not. 

b  Here  there  is  a  slight  diflference  in  the  vowels,  due 

to  the  pause —  D'^"15?tt7  —  which  is  reflected  in  both 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  (see  above,  at  head  of  article). 
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13  for  12.    Seven  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  read  S'^SIi?, 

and  fifteen  Tl'^^W  [==  announceiyient,  Fiirst]. 

SHAD'DAI  [2  syl.]  O'iJtt?,  in  pause,  ^J^). 
An  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  "  Almighty  " 
everywhere  in  the  A.  V.  In  all  passages  of  Gen- 
esis, except  one  (xlix.  25  «),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  Ez. 

X.  5,  it  is  found  in  connection  with  7S,  el,  "  God," 
El  Shaddai  being  there  rendered  "  God  Almighty," 
or  *' the  Almighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  in 
Genesis,  once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numbers 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirty-one 
times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  14  [15], 
xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  Ezekiel 
(i.  24,  X.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In  Genesis 
and  Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the 
Elohistic  portions  of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in 
the  Jehovistic  portion,  and  throughout  Job  the 
name  Shaddai  stands  in  parallelism  with  Elohim, 
and  never  with  Jehovah.  By  the  name  or  in  the 
character  of  El  Shaddai,  God  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs  —  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xliii.  14,  xlviii. 
3,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full 
significance,  was  revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  By  this 
title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  4,  16),  as  God  the  Giver  of  Visions, 
the  Most  High  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  1);  and  the  iden- 
tity of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt  bitterly 
with  her,  was  recognized  by  Naomi  in  her  sorrow 
(Ruth  i.  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  xxiii.  16, 
xxvii.  2);  the  just  God  (Job  viii.  3,  xxxiv.  10) 
who  hears  prayer  (Job  viii.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxvii. 
10);  the  God  of  power  who  cannot  be  resisted  (Job 
XV.  25),  who  punishes  the  wicked  (Job  xxi.  20, 
xxvii.  13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those  who 
trust  in  Ilim  (Job  xxii.  23,  25,  xxix.  5);  the  God 
of  providence  (Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xxvii.  11)  and  of 
fore-knowledge  (Job  xxiv.  1),  who  gives  to  men 
understanding  (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  life  (Job  xxxiii. 
4):  "excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
plenty  of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfectly  know 
(Job  xi.  7,  xxxvii.  23).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that 
of  strength  and  power,  and  our  translators  have 
probably  given  to  "Shaddai"  its  true  meaning 
when  they  rendered  it  "Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained,  as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  and  of  Ruth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives 
iKavSs,  l(rxvp6s,  6e6s,  Kvpios,  TravTOKpdrwp, 
Kvpios  iravTOKpoLTCop,  6  TO,  iravra  iroi^aas  (Job 
viii.  3),  iirovpdvios  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14  [15]),  6  6ehs  rod 
ovpauov  (Ps.  xci.  i.),  aaSSat  (Ez.  x.  5),  and  tu- 
KaiiTwpia  (Joel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxix.  5,  we  find  the 
strange  rendering  v\(iiZT]s-  In  Gen.  and  Ex.  "  El 
Shaddai"  is  translated  6  Qi6s  fiov,  or  crov,  or  avruv, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  omnipotens 
in  all  cases,  except  Dominus  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  14; 
Is.  xiii.  6),  Deus  (Job  xxii.  3,  xl.  2),  Deuscceli  (Ps. 
xci.  ] ),  sublimis  Deus  (Ez.  i.  24),  ccelestis  (Ps.  Ixviii. 

14  [15]),  poiens  (Joel  i.  15),  and  digne  (Job  xxxvii. 
23).  TheVeneto-Greek  has  KparaiJs.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  "  Shaddai "  simply 

"God,"    in  others   h  I  ^nn.»^,  chasino,  "strong. 


a  Even  here  some  MSS.  and   the  Samaritan  Text 
read  bS,  c7,  for  HW,  eth. 
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powerful"  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  &c.),  and  once 
U^^,  'e%d,  «  Most  High  "  (Job  vi.  14).  The 
Samaritan  Version  of  Gen.  xvii.  1  has  for  "  El  Shad- 
dai," "powerful,  suflficient,"  though  in  the  other 
passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  it  simply  retains 
the  Hebrew  word ;  while  in  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  the 

translator  must  have  read  n"ltt7,  sddeh,  "  a  field," 
for  he  renders  "  the  vision  of  Shaddai,"  the  "  vision 
of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision  seen  in  the  open 
plain.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi  render  it  "  power- 
ful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various. 
We  may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical 

etymology  which  connects  it  with  *^1,  dai,  "  suflB- 
ciency,"  given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xvii.  1),  "  I  am 
He  in  whose  Godhead  there  is  suflficiency  for  the 
whole  creation;"  and  in  the  Talmud  {Chayiga, 
fol.  12,  col.  1),  "  I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world, 

Enough !  "  According  to  this,  "^"^tT  =  "^'^T  ntt7M, 
"  He  who  is  sufiicient,"  "the  all-suflacient  One;  " 
and  so  "He  who  is  sufBcient  in  himself,"  and 
therefore  self-existent.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
iKav6s  of  the  LXX.,  Theodoret,  and  Hesychius, 
and  of  the  Arabic  ^^LXJI,  alkdfi,  of  Saadias, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  Gesenius  {Gram. 
§  86,  and  Jesaia,  xiii.  6)  regards  '*"?tt7,  shaddai, 
as  the  plural  of  majesty,  from  a  singular  noun, 
Itt?,  shad,  root  1*Itt?,  shddad,  of  which  the  pri- 
mary notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be  strong  "  (Fiirst, 
Handiob.).  It  is  evident  that  this  derivation  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  from  the  play 
of  words  in  Is.  xiii.  6.     Ewald  (Lehrb.  §  155  c. 

5te  Ausg.)  takes  it  from  a  root  nTtt?  =  T11II7, 

and  compares   it  with  *^^^,  dawdi,  from  IT)"^, 

ddvdh,  the  older  termination  "'~  being  retained. 

He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  *^^^,  Yishai 

(Jesse),  and  *^5?j  Bavvai  (Neh.  iii.  18).  Roediger 
(Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's  explanation, 
and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that 
Shaddai  originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones," 
and  afterwards  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
Uke  the  analogous  form  Adonai.  In  favor  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite 
article,  but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shad- 
dai were  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the 
whole  there  seems  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
view  taken  by  Gesenius,  which  Lee  also  adopts 
{Gram.  139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper 
names  Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly 
also  in  Shedeur  there  may  be  a  trace  of  it. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHAa)RACH  (Tjnitr  [circuit  of  the  sun, 
sun-god, or  i-oyal one(?)  FUrst]  :  [LXX.]  SeSpox? 
[in  Dan.  iii.  (Theodot.)  Alex.  ^eSpaK-]  Sidrach: 
of  uncertain  etymology).  The  Chaldee  name  of 
Hananiah  [Hananiah  7;  Sheshbazzar],  the 
chief  of  the  "  three  children,"  whose  song,  as  given 
in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
"  Benedicite,  omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the 
furnace  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  different 
hand  from  that  which  added  the  song.     The  his- 
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tory  of  Shadracli,  or  Hananiah,  is  briefly  this.    He 
was  taken  captive  witli  Daniel,  Misliael,  and  Aza- 
riah,  at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  tlie  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i.  1)  reckons, 
in  the  third  "  year  of  Jehoiakini,  at  the  time  when 
the  Jewisli  king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be 
carrietl   off  to   Babylon.     [Jkhoiakim.]     Iteing, 
with    his    three  companions,   apparently  of  royal 
birth  (Dan.  i.  3),  of  superior  understanding,  and  of 
goodly  person,  he  was  selected,  with  them,  for  the 
king's  immediate  service,  and  was  for  this  end  in- 
structed in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  Chaldaans,  as  taught  in  the  college 
of  the   magicians.     Like   Daniel,  he  avoided  the 
pollution  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their 
daily  provision  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtainetl  per- 
mission to  live  on   pulse  and  water.     When  the 
time  of  his  probation  was  over,  he  and   his  three 
companions,  being  found  sujierior  to  all  the  other 
magicians,  were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  king. 
When  the  decree  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  ma- 
gicians went  forth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find 
Shadrach  uniting  with  his  companions  in  prayer  to 
God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel;  and  when,  in 
answer  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  in- 
terpreted the  drejim,  and  been  made  nder  of  the 
province  of  Babylon,  and   head  of  the  college  of 
magicians,  Shadnich  was  promoted  to  a  high  civil 
oflBce.      But    the    i)enalty   of    oriental    greatness, 
especially  when   combined  with  honesty  and  up- 
rightness, soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him,  on  the  ac- 
cusation of  certain  envious  Chaldajans.     For  refus- 
ing to  worship  the  golden  image  he  was  cast  with 
Meshach   and   Abed-nego,  into  the  bunung  fur- 
nace.    But  his  faith  stood  firm ;  and  his  victory 
was  complete  when  he  came  out  of  the  furnace, 
with  his  two  companions,  unhurt,  heard  the  king's 
testimony  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  was  "  promoted 
in  the  province  of  liabylon."     We  hear  no  more 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  O.  T. 
after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T., 
except   in   the  pointed  allusion  to  them   in   the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  "  through  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire "  (Heb.  xi.  33,  34). 
But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the 
later  aix)cryphal  books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
Maccabaean  period  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  their  example.     See  1  Mace  ii.  59, 
60;  3  Mace.  vi.  6;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21, 
xviii.  12.     Ewald   (deschichte,  iv.  557)  observes, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so 
often  referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as 
the  book  of  Daniel.     The  apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  contain,  as  usual,  many  supplementary  par- 
ticukrs  about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, besides  the  introduction  of  the  prayer 
of  Shadrach,    and  the   hymn.     Theodore   Parker 
observes  with   truth,  in  opposition   to    Bertholdt, 
that  these  additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove  that 
the  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  they  are 
obviously  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection 
into  the  narrative  (Joseph.  Aiit.  x.  10:  Prideaux, 
Connect,  i.  59,  60;  Parker's  De  Wette,  Jntrod.  ii. 
483-510;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace  ii.  60;  Hitzig  (who 
takes  a  thoroughly  skeptical  view),  on  Dan.  iii.; 
Ewald,    iv.    106,  107,    557-559;    Keil,     Einleit. 
Darnel).  A.  C.  H. 
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SHA'GE  (Sltt?  [en-mir]  :  2«Aa;  Alex.  2077?: 
S(ige).  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  he  is  called  Shammah: 
unless,  as  seen)s  probable,  there  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween Jonathan  the  son  of  ''  Shage  the  Hararite," 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Shammah,  David's  brother, 
and  •'  Shammah,  the  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite." 
[See  Sham.mah,  5.] 

SHAHARA'IM  (C^'^qtt?  [two  daim$y. 
'Zaapiv\  [Vat.  SoapTjA;]  Alex.  2aap7)jtt:  Saha- 
ra'im).  A  Benjamite  whose  hist^iry  and  descent 
are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  the 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus: 
•'  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaharaim  he 
begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  etc.  This  would 
make  Shaharaim  the  son  of  Gera.  He  had  three 
wives  and  nine  children. 

SHAHAZ'IMAH      (nO'^^qm      [height, 

Ges.];  but  in  the  orig.  text  {Cethib)  nDI^^PItt?, 
».  e.  Shahatsumah:  2aA.(/i  [Vat.  SoAet/ii]  Kara^ 
edXatraay;  Alex.  Sao-ei/xofi;  [Comp.  Aid.  2a<rt/ito:] 
Sehesima).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Issachar,  apparently  between  Tabor  and  the  .lordan 
(Josh.  xix.  22  only).  The  name  is  accurately  Sha- 
hatsim,  the  termination  ah  behig  the  particle  of 
motion  —  "to  Shahatsim."  G. 

SHA'LEM    (D^tp    [safe,   whole]:    Samar 

Dlbtt7:  els  2aA^/t:  in  Salem),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  this  word  should 
not  here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the 
sentence  should  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
the  city  of  Shechem."  Our  translators  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Vulgate, 
among  ancient,  and  Luther's  among  modern  ver 
sious,  in  all  of  which  Shalem  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  and  considered  as  a  town  dependent  on  or 
related  to  Shechem.  And  it  is  certainly  remark 
able  that  there  should  be  a  modern  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Salivi  in  a  position  to  a  certain  degree 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative 
when  so  interpreted :  namely,  three  miles  east  of 
Nablus  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and  therefore  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  the  preced- 
ing verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob  settled  (Rob.  Bibl. 
lies.  ii.  279;  Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  72;  Van  de  Velde, 
Stfr.  and  Pal.  ii.  302,  334). 

But  there  are  several  considerations  which  weigh 
very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1.  If  Shalem  was  the  city  in  front  of  which 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the 
scene  of  the  events  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well 
of  Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed 
from  the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  further  eastward 
and  nearer  to  Salim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  felt 
this,  and  they  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem 
one  and  the  same  \Om»n.,  under  both  these 
heads). 

2.  Though  east  of  Nablus,  SaUm  does  not  ap- 
pear to  He  near  any  actual  line  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  road  from 
Sahui  to  Nablus  would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh, 


a  Keil  explains  the  discrepancy  by  supposing  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  set  off  from  Babylon  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  year,  but  not  have  reached 
Judaea  till  the  fourth  (Einleit.  p.  387). 


b  Reading  the  final  syllable  as  HS^,    "  to   the 
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through  Teynsir,  Tufjos,  and  the  Wady  Bidan,  ox 
by  Kermva,  Yanun,  and  Beit-Furik.  The  former 
passes  two  miles  to  the  north,  the  latter  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  Salim,  but  neither  approach  it  in 
the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  in  favor 
of  treating  shalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among 
the  ancients,  Josephus  (by  his  silence.  Ant.  i.  21, 
§  1),  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan, 
the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Arabic  Version  Among 
the  moderns,  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  Rashi,« 
Junius,  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  {Annot.  on  Seder 
01am),  Ainsworth,  Reland  {Pal.  and  Dissert. 
Misc.),  Schumann,  Rosenmiiller,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Bibel  fiir  Ungelehrt.),  and  the  great  Hebrew 
scholars  of  our  own  day,  Gesenius  {T/ies.  p.  1422), 
Zunz  (24  Backer,  and  IJandwb.),  De  Wette,  Luz- 
zatto,  Knobel,  and  Kalisch  —  all  these  take  shalem 
to  mean  "  safe  and  sound,"  and  the  city  before 
which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  Shechem. 

Salim  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
any  traveller.^  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
from  Ndblus,  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
importance.  The  springs  which  are  reported  to  be 
there  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing  on 
its  possible  identity  with  the  Salim  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  G. 

SHALIM,  THE  LAND  OF  ("VT)^ 
D"^b^tt?,  i.  e.  Shaalim  [land  of  foxes'] :  [Vat.] 
T7JS  yrjs  EaaaKe/x  [Rom.  ^.eyaXifi] ;  ^  Alex.  t.  y. 
2aaAei^;  [Comp.  r.  y.  'Xaayifx-]  terra  Salim). 
A  district  through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  jour- 
ney in  quest  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only). 
It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the  "  land  of  Sha- 
lisha"  and  the  "land  of  Yemini "  (probably,  but 
by  no  means  certainly,  that  of  Benjamin). 

In  the  complete  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
route  —  its  starting-point  and  termination,  no  less 
than  its  whole  course  —  it  is  very  difficult  to  hazard 
any  conjecture  on  the  position  of  Shalim.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
had  no  connection  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modern 
Salim  east  of  Ndblus  (though  between  these  two 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the 
"  land  of  Shual,"  ^  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
from  some  circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taiyibeh,  i.  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
and  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  conjecture.     [Ramah.]      G. 

SHAL'ISHA,  THE  LAND  OF  i'V")^ 
ntpbtt?,  i.  e.  Shalishah  [third-land,  Fiirst] :  ^ 
77}  2eAxa;  Alex.  77  7.  2aAior(ra;  [Comp.  2oAt<rci:] 
terra  Salisa).     One  of  the  districts  traversed  by 

a  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  word  among 
the  Jews,  as  stated  by  Rashi,  is  that  Jacob  arrived 
before  Shechem  sound  from  his  lameness  (incurred  at 
Peniel),  and  with  his  wealth  and  his  faith  alike  un- 
injured. 

b  *  Tristram  visited  this  village,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  "  modern  and  insignificant,"  but,  as  he  says, 
"took  only  a  hasty  glance  at  it."  He  thinks  that 
Jacob  may  have  crossed  the  Jabbok  at  one  point 
whence  his  route  would  have  brought  him  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salim  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  146).  This  possi- 
bility, however,  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  op- 
posing considerations  stated  in  the  text  above.     H. 
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Saul  when  in  search  of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam. 
ix.  4,  only).  It  apparently  lay  between  "  Mount 
Ephraim  "  and  the  "  land  of  Shaalim,"  a  specifi- 
cation which  with  all  its  evident  preciseness  is  ir- 
recognizable,  because  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephraim 
is  so  uncertain;  and  Shaalim,  though  probably 
near  Taiyibeh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at 
Saris  or  Kliirbet  Saris,  a  village  a  few  miles  west 
of  Jerusalem,  south  of  Abu  Gosh  (Tobler,  'dite 
Wand.  p.  178),  which  some  have  proposed.  If  the 
land  of  Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly 
did,  the  place  called  Baal-Shalisha  (2  K.  iv. 
42),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  "Beth  Salisha"),  lay  fifteen 
Roman  (or  twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd, 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route  would  be 
changed. 

The  words  E<jlath  Shalishiyah  in  -Jer.  xlviii.  34 
(A.  V.  "a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  are  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appro- 
priate for  that  of  Saul.  G. 

SHALLE'CHETH,  THE  GATE  (~lVt» 

•'^^  v^  t^^  below]  :  ^  irvXi]  ira<rTO<popiov''  poiin 
qtuB  ducit).  One  of  the  gates  of  the  "house  of 
Jehovah,"  whether  by  that  expression  be  intended 
the  sacred  tent  of  David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  list  of  the  staff  of  the  sacred 
establishment  as  settled  by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25, 
xxiv.  31,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  31,  32).  It  was  the  gate 
"  to  the  causeway  of  the  ascent,"  that  is,  to  the 
long  embankment  which  led  up  from  the  central 
valley  of  the  town  to  the  sacred  inclosure.  As  the 
causeway  is  actually  in  existence,  though  very  much 
concealed  under  the  mass  of  houses  which  fill  the 
valley,  the  gate  Shallecheth  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
identical  with  the  Bab  Silsileh,  or  Sinsleh,  which 
enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram  area  opposite 
the  south  end  of  the  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  about  600  feet  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing  of  this  posi- 
tion on  the  topography  of  the  Temple,  see  that 
article. 

The  signification  of  shalleceth  is  "falling  or 
casting  down."     The  LXX.,  however,   appear  to 

have  read  HStPy,  the  word  which  they  usually 
render  by  Tta(TT'o(popiov.  This  would  point  to  the 
"  chambers  "  of  the  Temple.  G. 

SHAL'LUM  (D-lbtt7  [retribution}:  2e\- 
Aou/x:   Sellum). 

1.  The  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jabesh, 
conspired  against  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II., 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to  a 
close.  B.  c.  770,  according  to  the  prophecy  in  2  K. 


c  Many  MSS.  have  2eyaAi/oi  or  Se-yaAet/u.  (see  Holmes 
and  Parsons),  the  reading  followed  by  Tischendorf  in 
his  text  (1856).  The  reading  of  the  Alex,  is  remark- 
able for  its  suppression  of  the  presence  of  the  ^  in 
the  Hebrew  word,  usually  rendered  in  Greek  by  y. 

d  It  will  be  seen  that  Shalim  contains  the  Ain  which 
is  absent  from  Shalem.  It  is,  however,  present  in 
Shual. 

e  At  the  same  time  omitting  H  ^Dp,  "  the  cause- 
way," or  confounding  it  with  the  word  before  it. 
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X.  30,  where  it  is  promised  that  Jehu's  children 
should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth 
generation.  In  the  English  version  of  2  K.  xv. 
10,  we  read,  "  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh 
conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before  the 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead." 
And  so  the  Vulg.  percusslfque  euin  palam  et  inter- 
ftcit.  But  in  the  LXX.  Me  find  Kf^Kad/j.  in- 
stead of  btfore  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and 
Keblaam  killed  Zechariah.  The  common  editions 
read  eV  Ke&\uoi/x,  meaning  that  Shallum  killed 
Zechariali  hi  Keblaam;  but  no  place  of  such  a 
name  is  known,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew 
to  answer   to  eV.     The  words  translated    before 

the    people,  palam,    K6/3Aoo/x,    are     D^  ^^p. 

Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii.  5i)8)  maintains  that   v2p 

never  occurs  in  prose,«  and   that  D27  would  be 

D^n  if  the  Latin  and  luiglish  translations  were 
correct.  He  also  observes  that  in  w.  14,  25,  30, 
where  almost  the  same  expression  is  used  of  the 
deaths  of  Shallum,  I'ekahiali,  and  Pekah,  the  words 
befoi-e  (he  people  are  omitted.  Hence  he  accepts 
the  translation  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX., 
and  considers  that  Qobolam ''  or  KcffXadfi  was  a 
fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
subsequent  fate  we  have  no  information.  On  the 
death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum  was  made  king,  but, 
after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a  month  only,  was  in 
his  turn  dethroned  and  killed  by  Menahem.  To 
these  events  Ewald  refers  the  obscure  passage  in 
Zech.  xi.  8:  Three  shepherds  also  1  cut  off  in  one 
month,  and  my  soul  abhorred  tliem  —  the  three  shep- 
herds being  Zechariah,  Qobolam,  and  Shallum. 
This  is  very  ingenious :  we  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  Ewald,  like  certain  English  divines 
(Mede,  Hammond,  Newcome,  Seeker,  Pye  Smith), 
thinks  that  the  latter  chapters  of  the  prophecies 
of  Zechariah  belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  book.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  i^ew-fifi',  Alex.  2eAAou/t  in  2  K.)  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of  .Tosiah.  He  appears  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  tWs  office 
is  wrongly  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  (2aAov/i;  Alex.  2oAAou/i.)  A  descendant 
of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  40,  41). 

4.  ([Kom.  ^aXovfi,]  Alex.  SoAAouu  in  1  Chr., 
[both]  2eAA7j;u  in  Jer.)  The  third  son  of  Josiah 
king  of  ,hidah,  known  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz  (1  Chr.  iii.  15:  Jer.  xxii. 
11).  Hengstenberg  (Christology  of  the  0.  T.  ii. 
400,  Eng.  trans).)  regards  the  name  as  symbolical, 
''the  recompensed  one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in 
token  of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  God  recompense<l 
according  to  his  deserts.  This  would  be  plausible 
enough  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  prophecy :  but 
a  genealogical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we  | 
should  expect  to  find  a  symboHcal  name,  and  Shal- 
lum is  more  probably  "the  original  name  of  the 
king,,  which  was  chanced  to  Jehoahaz  when  he 
came  to  the  crown.     Upon  a  comparison  of  the 
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a  Is  not  the  objectioa  rather  that  the  word  is  Chal- 
dee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Daniel  (ii.  31 ;  iii.  3  ;  iv. 
1,  5,  10),  and  also  in  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra  (v 
16 ;  vi.  13). 

*  Q  is  the  best  representative  of  the  Hebrew   p. 


ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  and  Zede- 
kiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zedekiah 
must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore  that 
Shallum  was  the  thh-d,  not  the  fourth,  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  15. 

5-  (2oA6/i.)  Son  of  Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25). 

6.  (2aAa>/x  in  Chr.,  2€Aoi5^  [Vat.  ^aAovfi]  in 
Ezr. ;  Alex.  2eAAoujU.)  A  high-priest,  son  of 
Zadok  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13; 
Ezr.  vii.  2).  Called  also  Salum  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1), 
and  Sadamias  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  (26AAou/x;  [Vat.  "XaXcafxwu.])  A  son  of 
Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii.  13).  He  and  his  brethren 
are  called  "sons  of  Bilhah,"  but  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.,  Shallum  and  the  rest  are  the  sons 
of  Naphthah,  and  Balam  (not  Bilhah)  is  the  son  of 
Shallum.     Called  also  Shillem. 

8.  (2oA<i/i,  Alex.  2aAA&;/[i  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17; 
2eAAov/t  [Vat.  2aAouju]  in  Ezr.  ii.  42;  2aAoy/*, 
Alex.  26AAou/i  in  Neh.  vii.  45.)  The  chief  of  a 
family  of  porters  or  gatekeepei-s  of  the  east  gate 
of  the  Temple,  for  the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 
His  descendants  were  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  28  he  is  called 
Salum,  and  in  Neh.  xii.  25  Meshullam. 

9.  i^eWovfi  [Vat.  2aA&>/iwi/],  2aAct>/i;  Alex. 
2oAw/i.)  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite,  who  with  his 
brethren  was  keeper  of  the  thresholds  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  "and  their  fathers  (were) 
over  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepers  of  the  entry." 
On  comparing  this  with  the  expression  in  ver.  18, 
it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  son  of  Kore  and 
his  brethren  were  gatekeepers  of  a  higher  rank 
than  Shallum,  Akkub,  Talmon,  and  Ahiman,  who 
were  only  "for  the  camp  of  the  sons  of  Levi." 
With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Meshelemiah 
and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9,  14),  but  he 
seems  to  be  difiTerent  from  the  last-mentioned  Shal- 
lum. 

10.  i^eW-fifi.)  Father  of  Jehizkiah,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

11.  (2oA/x^i/;  [Vat.  FfWrifi:  FA.  FaLWeifx]] 
Alex.  2oAA77/i. )  One  of  the  porters  of  the  Tem- 
ple who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

12.  (2eAAou/x;  [Vat.  FA.  2oAov^.J)  Son  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  the  com- 
mand of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42). 

13.  (2aAAovyu;  [Vat.]  FA.  2oAou/x.)  The  son 
of  Halohesh  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jerusalem. 
With  his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  re- 
building the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (2aAa>M?  [^'*^-  2a\fiwv.])  The  uncle  of 
Jeremiah  (.ler.  xxxii.  7);  perhaps  the  same  as 
Shallum  the  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess. 
[Jeremiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  1254  a.] 

15.  (26Ac;;/i;  [FA.i  AiKoofM,  FA.3  2ojAa>yU.]) 
Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah,  "keeper  of  the 
threshold  "  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4);  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

SHAL'LUN  O^hw  [perh.  retribution]  : 
[Rom.]  2aAa>ync»>j/;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:]  ^e^ 
lum ).  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  Mizpah.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
repairing  the  spring  gate,  and  "the  wall  of  the 
pool  of  Hasshelach  "  (A.  V.  "  Siloah  ")  belonging 
to  the  king's  garden,  "  even  up  to  the  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  city  of  David  "  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

SHAL'M AI  [2  syl.]  (^b»tt7,  Keri ;  ^dhw 
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in  Ezr.,  "^^?b  in  Neh.  [my  thanks]:  2eAo/ti, 
^eXfiei;  [Vat.  So/taa;/,  2aAa/tet ;]  Alex.  S^Ao/xei, 
2€A/ie(  [FA.  Soyuaei] :  Semlai,  Selmai).  The 
children  of  Shalniai  (or  Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin 
of  Ezr.  ii.  46)  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  48). 
In  Neh.  the  name  is  properly  Salimai.  In  1  Esdr. 
V.  30  it  is  written  Subai. 


SHAL'MAN  Q^???  [as  below]:  :Za\afidv: 
Salmana).  Shalnianeser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hos. 
X.  14).  The  versions  differ  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner in  their  rendering  of  this  verse.     The  LXX. 

read  *ltt7,  sar  {6.px<av\  for  TCC',  shod  (in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot), 
and  "Jeroboam"  (Alex.  "  Jerubbaal")  for  "  Arbel." 
The  Vulgate,  reading  "  Jerubbaal,"  appears  to  have 
confounded  Shalman  with  Zalniunna,  and  renders 
the  clause,  sicut  vastatus  est  Salmann  a  dorno  ejus 
qui  jmlicnvit  Baal  in  die  p7'celii.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  and  Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "Shalnia;" 

the  former  for  bSS^S  n"^2,  reading  n^S^S, 

"by  an  ambush,"  the  latter,  7M  rV2.,  "Beth-el." 
The  Chaldee  translator  seems  to  have  caught  only 
the  first  letters  of  the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the 
Syrian  only  saw  the  last  two.  The  Targum  pos- 
sibly regards  "  Shalman  "  as  an  appellative,  "  the 
peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  vei-se  recorded  by  Kashi,  whose 
note  is  as  follows :  "  As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  means  of  an 
ambush,  who  have  not  been  warned  against  them 
to  flee  before  them,  and  destroy  all." 

SHALMANE'SER  ("Ipb^^ttbtt?  [perh./re- 
worshipper;  see  Ges.  s.v.]:  :^ax'aij.aua(radp;  [Vat. 
2  K.  xvii.,  2afi€vva(T<rap;  Alex.  '2,a\aiJ.ava(rap, 
Sa/iaj/ao-ffop ;]  Joseph.  ^ZaKixavaaadprfs:  Salma- 
nasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  imme- 
diately before  Sargon,  and  probably  immediately 
after  Tiglath-pileser.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different 
family,  and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  authority 
[Sargon],  seems  to  have  destroyed  his  monu- 
ments. He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  B.  c.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have 
done  so  till  a  few  years  later.  [Tiglath  pileser.] 
It  nnist  have  been  soon  after  his  accession  that  he 
led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where  Ho- 
shea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against 
his  authority  (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he 
come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  him- 
self a  "  servant  "  of  the  Great  King,  and  consented 
to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalnianeser 
upon  this  returned  home;  but  soon  afterwards  he 
"  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egyjjt,  and  withheld 
his  tribute  in  consequence.  In  b.  c.  723  Shalniane- 
ser invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time,  and,  as 
Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to  Samaria. 
The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (b.  c.  721), 
when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed;  Samaria  fell; 
Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported 
from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  (2  K. 
xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11).    It  is  uncertain  whether  Shal- 


a  In  2  K.  xvii.  6,  the  expression  is  simply  "  the 
king  of  Assyria  took  it."  In  2  K.  xviii.  9,  10,  we 
find,  still  more  remarkably,  "  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
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maneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether 
he  did  not  lose  his  crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city 
was  taken.  Sai-gon  claims  the  capture  as  his  own 
exploit  in  his  first  year;  and  Scripture,  it  will  be 
found,  avoids  saying  that  Shalmaneser  took  the 
place.«  Perhaps  Shalmaneser  died  before  Samaria, 
or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sargon's  revolt,  he  left  his 
troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  continue  the  siege, 
and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he  was  defeated 
and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 

According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus, 
Shalmaneser  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phoenicia  in  defense  of  Cyprus  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §  2). 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so,  though  we 
have  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  iierhaps 
more  probable  that  Josephus,  or  Menander,  made 
some  confusion  between  him  and  Sargon,  who  cer- 
tainly warred  with  Phoenicia,  and  set  up  a  memo- 
rial in  Cyprus.     [Sargon.]  G.  R. 

SHA'MA  {'St2,W  [hearing,  obedient]  :  2ajua0c£; 
Alex.  'S.afj.fia'  Samma),  One  of  David's  guard,  son 
of  Hothan  of  Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44),  and  biother  of 
Jehiel.     Probably  a  Reubenite  (see  1  Chr.  v.  8). 

SHAMARI'AH  (n:^"]^ti;  [whim  Jehovah 
in^otects]:  S.afxopia;  [Vat.]  Alex,  -2.ap.apia-  So- 
moi'ia).  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

*  SHAMBLES.  1  Cor.  x.  25  {fidK€\\ov  from 
the  Latin  macdluin  =  ^peuTrcloKiov  as  explained  by 
Plutarch),  Jiesh-marktt.  Meat  which  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  often  brought  to 
such  places  for  sale.  Some  of  the  first  Christians 
doubted  whether  they  could  lawfully  eat  such  meat. 
Paul  decides  that  the  scruple  was  unnecessary ;  but 
if  any  one  entertained  it  he  was  bound  by  it,  and 
even  if  free  from  it  should  forego  his  own  liberty 
out  of  regard  to  the  weak  consciences  of  others. 
"  Shambles "  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scamd^ 
scnmul,  which  meant  a  bench  or  stool.  H. 

SHA'MED  ("ISilT  [perh.  watch,  keeper]-. 
Se^jU^p;  [Vat.  277/4r/s;  Comp.  Sa/xTjS:]  Samad). 
Properly  Shamek,  or  Shemer;  one  of  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  the  Kenjamite,  who  built  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  The  A.  V.  has 
followed  the  Vulg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia,  and 
retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Version.  Thir- 
teen of  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  lDtZ7. 

*  SHAMEFACEDNESS  is  a  current  mis- 
print or  corniption  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  for"  Shamefast- 
ness,"  in  the  sense  of  being  fast  or  established  in 
modesty  and  decorum.  The  old  English  versions 
(Wickliffe,  I'yndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva),  as  well  as 
the  original  ed.  of  1611,  have  "  shamefastness." 
The  word  is  formed  from  shamefast,  like  steadfast- 
ness from  steadfast,  rootfastness  from  rootfast,  etc. 
(See  Trench  On  the  Authorized  Version,  p.  66.) 
The  Greek  word  is  a'iSus,  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  reverence  "  in  Heb.  xii.  28.  H. 

*  SHAMEFASTNESS.      [Shamefaced- 

NESS.] 

SHA'MER  i'^'Q^  [keeper,  or  lees  of 
wneV];  2,eixr}p;   [Vat.]    Alex.   'S.^jxfx'np-  Somer). 


Syria,  came  up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  tkey  took  it." 
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1.  A  Mei-arite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46). 

2.  i^fufiifp',  Alex,  ^ufirjp.)  Shomer  the  son 
of  Ileber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr,  vii.  34).  His  four 
sons  are  mentioned  by  name.  W.  A.  W. 

SHAM'GAR  (12^27  [possibly,  cup-bearer] : 
^afieydp;  [Vat..in  Judg.  iii.  31,  Xa/j.ayap:]  Sam- 
gar:  of  uncertain    etymology;   compare  Sanigar- 
nebo).     Son  of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after  Khud, 
and   before  Barak,  though  possibly  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in 
Judg.  V.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the  reading 
is  correct."   It  is  not  improbable  from  his  patronymic 
that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  since  lieth-anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i.  33). 
Ewald  conjectures  that  he  Wiis  of  Dan  —  an  opinion 
in  which  liertheau  ( On  Judy.  iii.  31)  does  not  coin- 
cide.    And  since  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief 
part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and  Sisera  (Judg.  iv. 
6,  10,  V.  18),  we  seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact 
between    Shamgar   and   Barak.     Anyhow,  in    the 
days  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed 
condition;  the  tributary  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  33), 
in  league  apparently  with  their  independent  kins- 
men, the    Pliilistines,    rose   against  their  Israelite 
masters,  and  the  country  became  so  unsafe,  that 
the  highways  were  deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers 
were  obliged  to  creep  unobserved  by  cross-roads  and 
by-ways.     The  open   Villages   were  deserted,   the 
wells  were  inaccessible,  and  the  people  hid  them- 
selves  in   the   mountains.     Their   arms  were  a|>- 
parently  taken  from  tiiem,  by  the  same  policy  as 
was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
V.  8;  comp.  with    1   Sam.  xiii.    19-22),   and  the 
whole   nation   was   cowed.     At   this   conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.    With  no 
arms  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goatl   (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desix?rate  assault 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  000  of  tliem ;  an  act 
of  valor  by  which  he  procured  a  temiK)itiry  respite 
for  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.     But  it 
was  reserved  for  Deborah  and   Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to  wit- 
ness or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion.    From  the  position  of  "  the   Philistines  "  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  "  Moab  "  and  "  Hazor," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  is  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  very  recent.     The  resemblance 
to  Samson,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  anything.  A.  C.  11. 

*  It  may  have  been  as  leader  and  not  by  his  own 
single  hand  that  Shamgar  slew  the  600  Philistines. 
The  subjugated  Hebrews  being  disarmed  (comp. 
Judg.  v.  8),  he  may  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  peasants  armed  with  ox-goads,  the  only 
weapons  left  to  them,  and  with  such  warriors  may 
have  achieved  the  victory.  In  common  speech  we 
ascribe  to  the  leader  what  is  done  under  his  leader- 
ship. [Shkchem.]  One  of  Homer's  heroes  put  to 
flight  Dionysius  and  the  Bacchantes  with  his 
/3ov7rA7}|  {11.  vi.  135).  Mr.  Porter  states  (Kitto's 
Daily  Bible  lllustr.  ii.  340)  that  he  "once  saw  a 
goad  of  a  Druse  ploughman,  on  the  mountains  of 
Bashan  —  of  which  the  shaft  was  ten  feet  long 
and  made  of  an  oak  sapling ;  the  goad  appeared  to 

a  The  mention  of  Jael  seems  scarcely  natural.  It 
has  occurred  to  the  writer  to  coiyecture  for    **D^2 
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he  an  old  spear-head,  very  sharp  and  firmly  fast- 
ened. The  Druse  remarked  that  it  was  for  the 
Arabs  as  well  as  the  oxen."  Thomson  describes 
this  formidable  weapon  in  his  Land  and  Book,  i. 
500.     [See  also  Ox-goad.]  H. 

SHAM'HUTH  (n^^nptt?  [perh.  desolatim, 
loaste]:  ^a/j.ad!>e:  [Vat.  2oAawa:]  Samaoth).  The 
fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  ui  David's  arranoe- 
ment  of  his  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His  designa- 
tion n^pi^rr,  hayyizrdch,   i.  e.   the   Yizrach,    is 

probably  for  "^ni'in,  hazzarchi,  the  Zarhite,  or 
descendant  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it 
would  seem  that  Shamhuth  is  the  same  as  Sham- 
moth  the  Harorite.  W.  A.  W. 

SHA'MIR  ("T'^tp  [thorn-hedge]:  [Rom. 
5o/ujp;  Vat.]  2a/t€t/j;  Alex,  in  Josh,  ^acpfip,  in 
Judg.  ^afjLapfia-  Samir).  The  name  of  two  places 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  48,  only).  It  is  the  first  in  this  division 
of  the  catalogue,  and  occurs  in  company  with  Jat- 
TiK  in  the  group  containing  Socno  and  FIshte- 
>ioH.  It  therefore  probably  lay  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
three  places  just  nauied,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  with  tolerable  certainty.  But  it  has 
not  itself  been  yet  discovered. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  ICphraim,  the  residence 
and  burial-place  of  Tola  the  Judge  (Judg.  x.  1,  2). 
It  is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar, 
should  have  taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of 
his  own  tribe.  We  may  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was 
overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanites  or 
other  marauders,  of  whose  incursions  nothing  what- 
ever is  told  us  —  though  their  existence  is  certain 

-  driving  Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
'.pliraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out 
of  Issachar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  the 
other  hand  may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions, 
however,  are  but  conjecture,  and  have  no  corrobora- 
tion in  any  statement  of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topog- 
raphers. Schwarz  (p.  151)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Saniir,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  half-way  between  Samaria  and  Jenin, 
about  eiglit  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  ( Afem.  p. 
348)  proposes  Khirbet  Sauwier,  a  ruined  site  in  the 
mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten  miles 
F^.  S.  E.  of  Ndblus.  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  proposed 
in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the  acci- 
dental one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate  form 
of  the  latter  in  that  Version,  and  in  our  own,  it 
being  correctly  Shomron.  G. 

SHA'MIR    (")*ir?t»    [tried,  proved,  Fiirst] ; 

Keri,  "1^T2W :  :Xafxip:  Samir).  A  Kohathite, 
son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the  firstborn  of  Uzziel  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

SHAM'MA  (S»tt^  ldtsolation]::^aiJLd;  [Vat. 


br'^,  vSnti?^^,  as  in  ver.  7.    Dr.  Donaldson  (Jashar, 
pp.  271,  272)  conjectures  H  V^^^,  "  and  previously.'' 
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^e/jLa'i]  Alex.  2o/X)Ua:  Samma).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Zophar,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHAM'MAH  (n^tt?  {desolationy.  :^oti4', 
Alex.  'S.ofxixi  in  1  Chr.  i.  37:  Samma).  1.  The 
son  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  his  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

2.  i^afid;  Alex.  'Safifia'-  Samma.)  The  third 
son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9, 
xvii.  13).  Called  also  Shimea,  Suimeah,  and 
Shimma.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  i^aixaia;  Alex.  2a/Li/A6as:  Semma.)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.    He  was 

*with  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  signalized  himself  by  defending  a 
piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles  against  the  Philis- 
tines on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  three 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cut  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought 
David  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part 
is  clearly  very  fragmentary,  and  what  is  there  at- 
tributed to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  be- 
longs to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
discrepancy  in  the  two  narratives.  The  scene  of 
Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a  field 

of  lentiles  (D'^tp'T?),  and  in  1  Chr.  a  field  of  bar- 
ley (C*niVtt7).  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases 
to  read  "  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so 
similar  that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a 
very  slight  change  and  transposition  of  the  letters 
{Diss.  p.  141).  It  is  more  likely,  too,  that  the 
Philistines  should  attack  and  the  Israelites  defend 
a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles.  In  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  histead  of  being  called  "  the  Ha- 
rarite,"  he  is  said  to  be  "  from  the  king's  mountain  " 

().0  J»^  '^"6  t^^7  ^"'^  the  same  is  repeated 
at  ver.  25.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  makes 
him  the  .son  of  Asa  {vlhs  "Aaa  6  'Apovxcuos, 
where  'ApouSotos  was  perhaps  the  original  read- 
ing). Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4)  calls  him  Cesa- 
baeus  the  son  of  Ilus  ('lAoG  fieu  vlhs  Krjaafialos 
Se  uyo/aa)' 

4.  {^aifxd;  Alex,  ^a/xfiai:  Semma.)  The  Ha- 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  "  Shammotii  the  Harorite  "  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "  Shamhuth 
the  Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true 
reading  hi  both  to  be  "  Shamhoth  the  Harodite" 
{Diss.  p.  181). 

5.  {^a/jLvdv,  Alex.  Sa/xvos,  [and  so  Vat.2; 
Comp.  Aid.  Sajiici:  Semma.] )  In  the  list  of  David's 
mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  "  Jona- 
than, Shammah  the  Hararite;  "  while  in  the  cor- 
responding verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  "Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the 
two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read  "  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew 
who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  In- 
stead of  "  the  Hararite,"   tlie  Peshito-Syriac  has 

"  of  the  mount  of  Olives  "  (J>^l  ^O^  Xr^?)j 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  "  of 
Mount  Carmel"  ()J-iO;-D  ?Q^  ^?);  but  the 
origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is  obscure. 

W.  A.  W. 
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SHAM'MAI  [2  syl.]  (>S5tt7  [desolated], 
'Xa/xai;  Alex.  2o/i^ot:  Semei).  1.  The  son  of 
Onam,  and  brother  of  Jada  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32). 
In  the  last-quoted  verse  the  LXX.  give  'Axjo-a/ios 
for  "  the  brother  of  Shammai." 

2.  {Sammai.)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  father  or 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,  45). 

3.  (Se^uet;  [Vat.  Seyuej/;]  Alex.  Sa/i/xai" :  [Sam- 
mai.']) The  brother  of  Miriam  and  Ishbah  the 
founder  of  Eshteraoa,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17).  Rabbi  D. 
Kimchi  conjectures  that  these  were  the  children 
of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Bithiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  [Meked.]  The  LXX.  makes 
Jether  the  father  of  all  three.  The  tradition  in 
the  Quoest.  in  Libr.  Paral.  identifies  Shammai 
with  Moses,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH  {HM^W  [desolations,  Ges.] : 
^afxawO;  Alex.  2o/xcd0;  [Comp.  Sa^^uto^:]  Samr- 
moth).  The  Harorite,  one  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  27).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
"  Shammah  the  Harodite "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
and  with  "  Shamhuth  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8). 

SHAMMU'A  (VMSiW  [renowned]  :  2a^- 
ov^\;  Alex.  2o/ioAt7jA:  Sammua).  1.  The  son 
of  Zaccur  (Num.  xiii.  4)  and  the  spy  selected  from 
the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

2.  {^afiad;  Alex.  'Xan/xaov;  [FA.  SojU/xomt:] 
Samua.)  Son  of  David  by  his  wife  Bathsheba, 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v.  14  he  is  called  Shammuah, 
and  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5  Shimea. 

3.  {-ZafjLovi;  [Vat.]  FA.  So/xoucC  [Samua.]) 
A  Levit«,  the  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is 
the  same  as  Shemaiah  the  father  of  Obadiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  (Sojuoue;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit :]  Sammua.) 
The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah, 
or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  18). 

SHAMMU'AH  (V^i^W  [renoimed]:  :iafi- 
fiovs',  Alex.  'Sa/jL/jLove  :  Samua).  Son  of  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  14);  elsewhere  called  Shammua,  and 
Shimea. 

SHAMS'HERAI  [3  syl.]  (^'^ptt^^tt?  [heroic, 
Fiirst] :  2aju<rapt;  [Vat.  la-fiaaapia;]  Alex.  2o/x- 
(Tapia-  Samsari).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  a 
Benjamite,  whose  family  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  26). 

SHA'PHAM  (n^W  [perh.  bald,  bare] :  5a- 
(fja/jL',  [Vat.  -^a^ar:]  Saphan).  A  Gadite  who 
dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).  He  was  second 
in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

SHA'PHAN  ()^^'[cone7j]::$aTr<pdu;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  ^a<p(pav  in  2  K.  xxii.  [exc.  ver.  3,  Alex. 
'S.i<p<pav,  and  14,  Vat.  '2.e(p(pa6a,  Alex,  -^.acpav].  but 
elsewhere  both  MSS.  have  1a(pdv  [exc.  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  15,  Alex.  A<ro<^]  :  Saphan).  The  scribe  or 
secretary  of  king  Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Aza- 
liah  (2  "K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahi- 
kam  (2  K.  xxii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elasah 
(Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  11, 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14, 
xl.  5,  9,  11,  xH.  2,  xhii.  6),  Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
11),  and  probably  of  Jaazaniah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
There  seems  to  be  no  suflScient  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Sha- 
phan  the  scribe,  were  diflferent  persons.     The  his- 
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tory  of  Shaphan  brings  out  some  points  with  regard 
to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he  held.  He  appears 
on  an  equality  with  the  governor  of  the  city  and 
the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the  money 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  Levites  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2 
K.  xxii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9;  comp.  2  K.  xii.  10). 
Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance  {(iesch.  iii. 
697).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  com- 
municated his  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Law, 
which  he  had  prubally  Ibund  while  making  prep- 
arations for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  [Hilki.\h, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1075  f.]  Shaplum  was  entrusted  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  king.  Wliatever  may  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  disco\ered,  the 
manner  of  its  discovery,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
king  upon  hearing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  prove  that 
for  many  years  it  must  have  leen  lost  and  its  con- 
tents forgotten.  The  part  read  was  apparently 
from  Deuteronomy,  and  when  Shaphan  ended,  the 
king  sent  him  with  the  high-priest  Hilkiah,  and 
other  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah  the 
prophetess.  Her  answer  movetl  Josiah  deeply,  and 
the  work  which  began  with  the  restoration  of  the 
decayed  fabric  of  the  Temple,  quickly  took  the  form 
of  a  thorough  reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of 
the  l^vitical  ser\ice8,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry 
were  for  a  time  swept  away.  Shaphan  was  then 
probably  an  old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must 
have  been  in  a  position  of  importance,  and  his 
grandson  GediUiah  was  already  born,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  thirty- five  years  afterwards 
he  is  made  governor  of  the  country  by  the  Chaldae- 
ans,  an  office  which  would  hardly  be  given  to  a  very 
young  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disai>- 
pe;irs  from  the  scene,  and  probably  died  before 
the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  lat«r, 
when  we  find  Elishama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 
There  is  just  one  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  burn- 
uig  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  propliecies  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  which  seems  to  identify  Shaphan 
the  father  of  Ahikam  with  Shaphan  the  scribe.  It 
is  well  known  that  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great 
friend  and  protector  at  court,  and  it  was  therefore 
consistent  with  this  friendship  of  his  brother  for 
the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan 
should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  should  intercetle  with  the  king  for  the 
preservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  19,  25). 

W.  A.  \V. 

SHA'PH AT  (tSCtp  [jwif/e] :  2a<^(£T  :  Sa- 
phat).  1.  The  son  of  Hori,  selected  from  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  5). 

2.  [Vat.  1  K.  xix.  16,  latpad:  2  K.  iii.  11,  Iw- 
a-a<pae,  see  En-ata  in  Mai.]  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11, 
vi.  31). 

3.  (2a<^(£0;  Alex.  2a</)aT.)  One  of  the  six  sons 
of  Shemaiah  in  the  royal  Une  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22). 

4.  (6  ypa/jL/jLarevs;  [Comp.  Sac^av.])  One  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gadites  hi  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 


a  Codex  A  here  retains  the  y  as  the  equivalent  for 
the  37  which  has  disappeared  from  the  name  in  Codex 
B.     The  first  p,  however,  is  unusual.  [Comp.  Tidal.] 

b  Two  singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the 
Vat.  MS.  (Mai's  ed.),  namely,  1  Chr.  v.  16,  TepLdft. ;  and 
xxvii.  29,  'AaeiSuiv  [Rom.  l^puv],  where  the  A  is  a  rem- 
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5.  (ScDi^ciT ;  [Vat.  ^uipau-l )  The  son  of  Adlai, 
who  was  over  David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

SHA'PHER,  MOUNT  ("l^tt?— IH  [see  be- 
low]: 2o<|>ap;  [Alex.  Apo-a^op,  2apo-0(^ap:  mons 
Sepher,]  Num.  xxxiii.  23,  24).  The  name  of  a 
desert  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of 
which  no  other  mention  occurs.  The  name  prob- 
ably means  "  mount  of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site 
has  been  suggested  for  it.  H.  H. 

SHA'RAI  [2  syl.]  O'^tD  [beginning,  or  re- 
feflse?]:  2ap»ou;  [Alex.  Apov;]  FA.  2apou6:  Sa- 
ra'i).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  at  the  command  of  I'^ra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 
He  is  called  Eskiu  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

SHARA'IM  {U^'^V.^,  i-  e.  Shaaraim  [two 
gatts]  :  [Kom.  l.aKaplv  ;  Vat]  2a/fapfi/x;  Alex. 
"2op7apci^;  [Aid.  2apa€j/i:]  Sarim  mH\  Saraiin). 
An  imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the 
name  which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given 
Shaakaim.  The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in 
the  original,  and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from 
adherence  to  the  Vulgate.  G. 

SHA'RAR  O^tt?  [coi-d,  Ges.] :  'Apot;  Alex. 
ApaS:  Siirar).  The  father  of  Ahiam  the  Harar- 
ite,  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  35  he  is  called  Sacak,  which  Kenuicott 
{Diss.  p.  203)  thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHARE'ZER  ("'^^'127  [Pers.  2^"^"^^  of 
Jire]:  2apa(r(£p;  [in  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  Sin.  Alex.  2a- 
paaa']  Sarasar)  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Adrammelech,  he 
murdered  (2  K.  xix.  37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calls 
him  Sanasar,  and  says  that  he  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Armenian  king  to  whom  he  fled,  and 
given  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Assyrian  frontier, 
where  his  descendants  became  very  numerous 
(Higt.  Ai'inen.  i.  22).  He  is  not  mentioned  aa 
engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Polyhistor  or 
Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adrammelech. 

G.  R. 

SHA'RON  (l'"l"l^n,  with  the  def.  article 
[the  plain']:  d  2apci»/; ''  6  Spvfios',  rh  veSiov: 
Saron,  campeslria,  campus).  A  district  of  the 
Holy  Land  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  c 
(1  Chr.  V.  16,  xxvii.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv. 
10;  Cant.  ii.  1;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Sakon).  The 
name  has  on  each  occurrence,  with  one  exception 
only,  the  definite  article  —  has-Sharon  —  as  is  the 
case  also  with  other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the 
Shefelah,  the  Ciccar;  and  on  that  single  occasion 
(1  Chr.  v.  16),  it  is  obvious  that  a  different  spot 
must  be  intended  to  that,  referred  to  in  the  other 
passages.  This  will  be  noticed  further  on.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  "  the  Sharon  "  was 
some  well-defined  region  familiar  to  the  Israelites, 
though  its  omission  in  the  formal  topographical 
documents  of  the  nation  shows  that  it  was  not  a 
recognized  division  of  the  country,  as  the  Shefelah 
for  example.   [Sephela.]  From  the  passages  above 

nant  of  the  Hebrew  def.  article.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  more  decided  trace  of  the  Heb.  article  appears 
in  Acts  ix.  35,  where  some  MSS.  have  aaaapoiva. 

c  The  Lasharon  of  Josh.  xii.  18,  which  some  schol- 
ars consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  preposition  prefixed, 
appears  to  the  writer  more  probably  correctly  given  in 
the  A.  V.     [Lasharon.] 
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cited  we  gather  that  it  was  a  place  of  pasture  for 
cattle,  where  the  royal  herds  of  David  grazed  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  29);  the  beauty  of  which  was  as  gener- 
ally recognized  as  that  of  Carmel  itself  (Is.  xxxv. 
2);  and  the  desolation  of  which  would  be  indeed  a 
calamity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  reestablishnient  a  sym- 
bol of  the  highest  prosperity  (Ixv.  10).  The  rose 
of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tall,  graceful,  and  striking 
squill)  was  a  simile  for  all  that  a  lover  would  ex- 
press (Cant.  ii.  1).  [Kose,  note^  Amer.  ed.]  Add 
to  these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  rh  irediov,  "  the  plain," 
and  d  Spv/uLos,  "  the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted 
all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Sharon. 

The  only  guide  to  its  locality  furnished  by 
Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean  — 
the  northern  continuation  of  the  Sjiefelah.  Jo- 
sephus  but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  and  then  so  ob- 
scurely that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with 
certainty,  from  his  words  alone,  that  he  does  refer 
to  it.  He  employs  the  same  term  as  the  LXX., 
"  woodland."  ApvfioX  rh  x<«'P'o»'  Kake^rai,  says 
he  (Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  3;  and  comp.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §  2), 
but  beyond  its  connection  with  Carmel  there  is  no 
clew  to  be  gained  from  either  passage.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  apphes  the 
same  name,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  Car- 
mel. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  642)  from 
"IC-"'^,  to  be  straight  or  even  —  the  root  also  of 
Mkhor^  the  name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX.,  by 
Josephus,  and  by  Strabo,  of  the  name  Apv/xdi  or 
Apv/xoi  —  "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Reland  has  pointed 
out  (Pol.  p.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (PHny,  H.  N.  iv.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  (rdpwvis  meaning  an  oak. 
Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  Apvfx6s  was  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 
the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  original 
meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  which  its 
received  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  that  it  has 
perished  except  in  this  one  instance?  The  Alex- 
andrine Jews  who  translated  the  LXX.  are  not 
likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  or  of  its  connection  with  a  rare  Greek  word. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasf.  "Saron  "),  un- 
der the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it  as  the  region 
extending  from  Csesarea  to  Joppa.  And  this  is 
corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  comments  on  the 
three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which  (on  Ixv. 
10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Jamnia. 
There  are  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  events  which  occurred  in  this  dis- 
trict in  later  times.  Thus,  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Crusades,  the  "  Forest  of  Saron  "  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures  of  Richard 
(Michaud,  I/isioh'e,  viii.),  the  "  forest  of  Assur  " 
(i.  e.  Arsuf)  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf  (iv.  16).  To 
the  S.  E.  of  Kaisoriyeh  there  is  still  "a  dreary 
wood  of  (natural)  dwarf  pines  and  entangled 
bushes "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch.  33). 
The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jijnzu,  Lydd, 
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and  Eamleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  dom  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  two  last  —  as  well  as  the  mul- 
berry plantations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Auj'eh  a  few 
miles  from  Jaffa  —  an  industry  happily  increasing 
every  day  —  show  how  easily  wood  might  be  main- 
tained by  care  and  cultivation  (see  Stanley,  S.  ^ 
P.  p.  260  note). 

A  general  sketeh  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (vol.  iii.  p.  2296  f.).  Je- 
rome (Conim.  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  characterizes  it  in 
words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspects  even  at 
the  present:  "  Omnis  igitur  candor  (the  white  sand- 
hills of  the  coast),  cultus  Dei  (the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  corn),  et  circumcisionis  scientia  (the  well 
trimmed  plantations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campes- 
tria  (the  long,  gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black 
earth)  quae  appellantur  Saron." 

2.  ii^np:  [Vat.]  r€pia,x;  [Rom.]  Alex.  2a- 
puv:  Saigon.)  The  Shakon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  western  plain  by  not  having  the 
article  attached  to  its  name  as  the  other  invariably 
has.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself 
that  it  was  some  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  ex- 
pression "  suburbs  "  ('^ti?"^5P)  is  in  itself  remark- 
able. The  name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that 
direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  explanation 
of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  (f  P.  App.  §  7), 
that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for  the  3fi- 
shor  —  a  word  probably  derived  from  the  same 
root,  describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains 
east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

SHARON  ITE,  THE  Ophlt^n  [see 
above] :  [Vat.]  o  Sapwj/eiTTjs ;  [Rom.]  Alex.  2a- 
pcoviTTjs-  Saronites).  Shitrai,  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
29),  is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

G. 

SHARU'HEN  ("jD-'^'^tp  [pleasant  lodging, 
Ges.] :  ol  d7pol  "  ouTwi/,  in  both  MSS. :  Sareon 
[?Sarchen]).  A  town  named  in  Josh.  xix.  6  only, 
amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within  Judah 
to  Simeon.  Sharuhen  does  not  appear  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  but  instead  of  it, 
and  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  names,  we  find  Shilhim  (xv.  32).  In 
the  list  of  1  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  po- 
sition is  occupied  by  Shaakaim  (iv.  31).  Whether 
these  are  different  places,  or  different  names  of  the 
same  place,  or  mere  variations  of  careless  copyists ; 
and,  in  the  last  case,  which  is  the  original  form,  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  determine.  Of  the 
three,  Shaaraim  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest 
claim,  since  we  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a 
place  in  another  direction,  while  Shilhim  and  Sha- 
ruhen are  found  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain 
which  exists  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  the 
others. 

Knobel  (Exeg.  Handb.  on  Josh.  xv.  32)  calls 
attention  to  Tell  SherVafi,  about  10  miles  west  of 
Bir  es-Seba,  at  the  head  of  Wady  SherVah  (the 
"watering-place").  The  position  is  not  unsuit- 
able, but  as  to  its  identity  with  Shaaraim  or  Sha- 
ruhen we  can  say  nothing.  G. 


a  Probably  reading   irf^TC?,  as   Reland   conjec- 
tures. 
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SHA'SHAI  [2  syl.]  {""WW  [perli.  ^chitish] : 
2€(ret*;  [Vat.  FA.  with  preceding  word,  NojSouo-e- 
aei:]  Sisa'i).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  wiio  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

SHA'SHAK  (ptt?tt7:  2«o-7j/c;  [Vat.2«»o?A, 
2«tTjK:]  Sesac).  A  Beiijamite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

SHA'UL  (b^Stt?  [lo)i</inff,  Sim.  Ges.] :  2o- 
o6\;  Alex.  Jojuout/A  in  Gen.:  Saiil).  1.  The  son 
of  Simeon  by  a  Canuanitish  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10; 
Ex.  vi.  15;  Num.  xxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shaulites.  The  .Jew- 
ish traditions  identify  him  with  Zimri,  "who  did 
the  work  of  the  Canaanites  in  Shittim"  (Targ. 
Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xlvi.). 

2.  Shaul  of  Kehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1 
Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37, 
he  is  less  accurately  called  Saul. 

3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uzziah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

*  SHA'ULITES,    THE    C'b^Wtp,    patro- 

nym.:  6  'SaovXi',  Vat.  Alex. -Aej:  Saulitce),  de- 
scendants of  Shaul,  1  (Num.  xxvi.  13).         A. 

SHA'VEH,  THE  VALLEY  OP  ("P^ 

T1)W  [see  note  c  below] ;  the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  the 

article,  mti^H  V,  Sam.  Vers.  nD2!3  :«  rijy 
Kot\dSa  rijv  Soutj*;  Alex.  t.  k,  t.  2oyrji/:  vallis 
Save  qiuB  est  vatlis  regis).  A  name  found  only  in 
Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic  names  with 
which  this  venerable  chapter  alx)unds  —  such  as 
Bela,  En-Mishpat,  Ham,  Hazezon-tamar  —  so  ar- 
chaic, that  many  of  them  have  been  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  their  more  modern  <^  equivalents  in 
the  body  of  the  document,  by  a  later  but  still  very 
ancient  hand.  In  the  present  case  the  explanation 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of  Sha- 
veh:  "  The  valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  Valley  of 
the  King"  (ver.  17).  True,  the  "Valley  of  the 
King  "  is  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18,  as 
the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Absalom ;  but  this 
passage  again  conveys  no  indication  of  its  position, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  passages 
refer  to  the  same  spot.  The  extreme  obscurity  in 
which  the  whole  account  of  Abram's  route  from 
Damascus  is  involved,  has  been  already  noticed 
under  Salem.  A  notion  has  been  long''  prevalent 
that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the  well-known  pyram- 
idal structure  which  forms  the  northern  member 
of  the  group  of  monuments  at  the  western  foot  of 
Olivet.  This  is  perhaps  originally  founded  on  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3)  that  Ab- 
salom erected  (eWrj/ce)  a  column  ((tttjAtj)  of  mar- 
ble {\i6ov  fjLapfjLaplvov)  at  a  distance  of  two  stadia 
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a  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  same  equiva- 
lent, but  with  a  curious  addition,  "  the  plain  of  Me- 
faua,  which  is  the  king's  place  of  racing  ;  "  recalling 
the  iTTTToSpo/u-os  so  strangely  inserted  by  the  LXX.  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  7. 

b  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  Vatican  Cod.  (Mai)  agrees  with  the  Alex.,  and  dis- 
agrees with  the  ordinary  text,  which  in  this  case  has 
Tou  2a^u.  [This  part  of  Genesis  is  wanting  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  (see  art.  Septuagixt,  p.  2913  6),  and  is 
printed  in  Mai's  ed.  from  a  comparatively  modern  MS. 
(No.  55,  Holmes). —  A.] 

c  If  the  signification  of  Shaveh  be  "  valley,"  as  Ge- 
Knios  and  Flirst  assert,  then  its  extreme  antiquity  is 


from  Jerusalem.  But  neither  the  spot  nor  the 
structure  of  the  so-called  "  Absalom's  tomb  "  agree 
either  with  this  description,  or  with  the  terms  of 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The  "  Valley  of  the  King  "  was 
an  Emek,  that  is,  a  broad,  open  valley,  having  few 
or  no  features  in  common  with  the  deep,  rugged 
ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [Valley.]  The  pillar  of 
Absalom  —  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  Absalom's 

hand  "  —  was  set  up,  erected  (H^^),  according  to 
Josephus  in  marble  —  while  the  lower  existing  part 
of  the  monument  (which  alone  has  any  pretension 
to  great  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but 
excavated  out  of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  hill, 
and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so-called  "  tomb 
of  Zechariah,"  the  second  from  it  on  the  south. 
And  even  this  cannot  claim  any  very  great  age, 
since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Koman  art. 

Shaveh  occurs  also  in  conjunction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHA'VEH   KIRIATHA  IM  (nitt? 

D'^n'^'^l?  [plain  of  the  double  city]:  ^v  1,avfj  ttJ 
nrSXfi:  Save  Canai/mf?/*),  mentioned  in  the  same 
early  document  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the  residence  of 
the  Emini  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incur- 
sion. Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later  history, 
and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  is  known 
to  have  l)een  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  in  the 
same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "  valley ") 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

G. 

SHAV'SHA  (Spitr  [wanHoi' of  Jehwahy. 
'Zovad;  [Vat.  It/o-ouj;]'  FA.  'S.ovs:  Susa).  The 
royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
16).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Seraiah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  called  ^Sfia-d  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4),  and  l.curci  in  the  Vat.  MS.  of 
the  LXX.  [5o(ra  in  the  Koman  ed.,  but  Atro  iu 
the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai).  —  A.]  Shisha  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  25  he  is  called  Sheva, 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Suisha. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  6,  "with  trumpets  al.so and  shmcms^^  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  cornet.'^  The  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  comet  "  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  "shawm"  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  clarionet.  The  word  occurs 
in  the  forms  shalm,  shabnie,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Germ,  scalaineie,  a  reed-pipe. 
"  With  shamnes  and  trompets  and  with  clarions  sweet." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  12,  §  13. 
"  Even  from  the  shrillest  shaum  unto  the  cornamute." 
Drayton,  Polyolb.  iv.  366. 


involved  in  the  very  expression  "  the  Emek-Shaveh," 
which  shows  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  writer,  who  added  to  it  a  modern  word  of 
the  same  meaning  with  itself.  It  is  equivalent  to 
such  names  as  "  Puente  d'Alcantara,"  ''  the  Greesen 
Steps,"  etc.,  where  the  one  part  of  the  name  is  a  mere 
repetition  or  translation  of  the  other,  and  which  can- 
not exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term  is  ob- 
solete. 

*  Both  Gesenius  and  Fvirst  define  IH^XD  as  «  plain  " 
(planities,  Ebene).  H. 

d  Perhaps  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(.A..  D.  1160),  and  next  by  Maundeville  (1323). 
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Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mus.  I  35,  note  J),  "The 
modern  clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
shawm,  which  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but  being  a  bass  instrument, 
with  about  the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon."  In  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis  "  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor 
House  at  I^ckingfield,  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire :  — 

"  A  sha  wme  maketh  a  swete  sounde,  for  he  tunythe 
the  basse  ; 
It  mountithe  not  to  hye,  but  kepith  rule  and  space. 
Yet  yf  it  be  blowne  with  to  yehement  a  wynde. 
It  makithe  it  to  mysgoverne  out  of  his  kinde." 

From  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  ( Glossary)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound :  — 

"He  — 
That  never  wants  a  Gilead  full  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  turn  thy  woful  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

G.  TooKE,  Belides,  p.  18. 
W.  A.  W. 
*  SHEAF.     [Passovkk,  vol.  iii.  p.  2346.] 
SHE'AL  (vSttJ   [askiuff]:    SoAoyia;    Alex. 
2,aa\-  Saal).     One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29).     In  3  Esdr. 
ix.  30  he  is  called  Jasael. 

SHEAL'TIEL(bS"^r]^Sr,but  three  times 

in  Haggai  ^^Sf^iyi/'!?  [lohom  I  asked  of  God]: 
25oAa0iijA.:  Salathiel).  Father  of  Zerubbabel.  the 
leader  of  the  Return  from  Captivity  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8, 
V.  2;  Neh.  xii.  1;  Hag.  i.  i,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  23). 
The  name  occurs  also  in  the  original  of  1  Chr.  iii. 
17,  tliough  there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Sala- 
thiel. That  is  its  equivalent  in  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and  under  that  head 
the  curious  questions  connected  with  his  person  are 
examined. 

SHEARI'AH  (nn^tr  Iwhom  Jehovah  es- 
timates']: %apaCa',  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex,  ^apia  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  44:  Saria).  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38.  ix. 
44). 

SHEARING-HOUSE,  THE  (l^V  n"^2 

D'^lpnn:«  BatdaKoid  rSiv  iroifxdvctiVi  Alex.  Bai- 
6aKa5  t.  it.  :  camera  pastoinim).  A  place  on  the 
road  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu, 
on  his  way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fiimily  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaugh- 
tered at  the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K. 
X.  12, 14).  The  translators  of  our  version  have  given 
in  the  margin  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  — 
"house  of  binding  of  the  shepherds,"  and  in  the 
text  an  interpretation  perhaps  adopted  from  Jos. 
Kimchi.  Buiding,  however,  is  but  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  operation  of  shearing,  and  the  word 
ukad  is  not  anywhere  used  in  the  Bible  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  interpretation  of  the  Targum 
and  Arabic  version,  adopted  by  Rashi,  namely, 
"  house  of  the  meeting  of  shepherds,"  is  accepted 
by  Simonis  (Onom.  p.  186)  and  Gesenius  {Thes. 
p.  195  b).  Other  renderings  are  given  by  Aquila 
and  Symmachus.  None  of  them,  however,  seem 
satisfactory,    and    it   is  probable   that    the   origi- 


«  The  last  word  of  the  three  is  omitted  in  ver.  14  in 
the  original,  and  in  both  the  Versions. 
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nal  meaning  has  escaped.  By  the  LXX.,  Euse- 
bins,  and  Jerome,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name, " 
as  they  also  treat  the  "  garden-house  "  of  ix.  27. 
Eusebius  (  Onom.)  mentions  it  as  a  village  of  Sama- 
ria "  in  the  great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15  miles 
from  Legeon."  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  distance 
of  precisely  15  Roman  miles  from  Lejjun  the  name 
of  Beth-kad  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (see 
also  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  316);  but  this  place,  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  the  plain, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria,  or  be  on  the 
road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south  of) 
Mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recalls  the 
massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah 
at  Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore. 

G. 
SHE^AR-JA'SHUB  {'DlW^  "IS^  [a  rem- 
nani  shall  return]:  d  Kara\ei(f>ecls  'laaov^:  qui 
derelicius  est  Jasub).  The  son  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  went  to 
meet  Ahaz  in  the  causeway  of  the  fuller's  field  (Is. 
vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of  the  prophet's  other 
son,  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  had  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance, and  appears  to  have  been  given  with  mixed 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope  —  sorrow  for  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  people,  and  hope  that  in  the  end  a 
remnant  should  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
(comp.  Is.  X.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  (17?tt7  [seven,  an  oath]:  SoiSee'; 
[Alex.  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  7,  AjSee;]  Joseph.  :S,a0a7os: 
Seba).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [comp.  Shimei] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to  and 
fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  im- 
mense effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was 
in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jero- 
boam. It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  a 
mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  court  of 
Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising  out  of  that  conflict, 
on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  recover  its 
lost  ascendancy ;  a  struggle  of  which  some  indica- 
tions had  been  already  manifested  in  the  excessive 
bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The  occasion 
seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loy- 
alty, between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on 
David's  return.  Through  the  ancient  custom,  he 
summoned  all  the  tribes  "to  their  tents;"  and 
then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  2).  The 
king  might  well  say,  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri 
shall  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  "  (ibid.  6). 
What  he  feared  was  Slieba's  occupation  of  the  for- 
tified cities.  This  fear  was  justified  by  the  result. 
Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently 
rousing  the  population,  Joab  following  him  in  full 
pursuit,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder  even  of  the  great 
Amasa  was  but  a  passing  incident  in  the  campaign. 
He  stayed  but  for  the  moment  of  the  deed,  and 
"  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  The 
mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by  the 
bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also  "  went  on  after 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maacah,  in  the 
northmost  extremity  of  Palestine,  possibly  allied  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom  through  his  mother  Maacah, 
and  famous  for  the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (2 
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Sam.  XX.  18).  That  prudence  was  put  to  the  test 
on  the  present  occasion.  .loab's  terms  were  —  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A  woman  of  the  place 
undertook  the  mission  to  her  city,  and  proposed 
the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The  head  of 
Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion ended. 

2.  (Se/See;  Alex.  2o;3o06:  Sebe.)  A  Gadite. 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  V.  13).  A.  P.  S. 

SHE'BA  (WJ^  [see  below]).  The  name 
of  three  fathers  of  tribes  in  the  early  genealogies 
of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred  books. 
They  are :  — 

1.  i^a&d;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  SojSot:]  Soda.)  A 
8on  of  liaamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr. 
i.  9). 

2.  (Alex.  2aj8ev,  So/Sov.)  A  son  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  22);  the  tenth  in  order  of 
his  sons. 

3.  (2a/3a,  2o)8ai;  Alex.  ia$av,  2o/3a.)  A 
son  of  .lokshun,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3;  1 
Chr.  i.  32). 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
tanite  Sheba;  and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba 
and  the  Keturahite  Sheba  together. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Auabia  and  other 
articles,  that  the  Joktan ites  were  among  the  ejirly 
colonists  of  southern  .Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
vateil  the  land  and  i)eopled  the  deserts  alike,  living 
with  the  Jiim  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
the  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  abo- 
riginal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever 
a  civilized  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed 
the  ruder  race.  But  besides  these  extinct  tribes, 
there  are  the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who 
appear  to  have  passed  along  the  south  coast  from 
west  to  east,  and  who  probably  preceded  the  Jok- 
tanites,  and  mixed  with  them  when  they  arrived  in 
the  country. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composai  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  re- 
mains; but  the  Sahaeans  are  mentioned  by  Diod. 
Sic,  who  refers  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and 
by  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  Artemidorus,  or  Aga- 
tharcbides  (iii.  38,  46),  who  is  Strabo's  chief  au- 
thority ;  and  the  Homeritse  or  Himyerites  are  first 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  hi  the  expetlition  of  ^Elius 
Gallus  (B.  c.  24).  Nowhere  earlier,  in  sacred  or 
profane  i-ecords,  are  the  latter  people  mentioned, 
except  by  the  Arabian  historians  themselves,  who 
place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list,  and  ascribe 
importance  to  his  family  from  that  early  date. 
We  have  endeavored,  in  other  articles,  to  show 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of 
Himyer  we  have  the  Red  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Erythrus,  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  etc.  °  [See 
Arabia  ;  Red  Sea.]  The  apparent  difficulties  of 
the  case  are  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin 
de  Perceval  {Essai,  i.  54,  55)  has  done,  that  the 
kingdom  and  its  people  received  the  name  of  Sheba 
{Arabic,  Seba),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
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reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer;  and 
that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 
the  Tubbaas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place 
(but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 
about  a  century  before  our  era,  when  the  two  great 
rival  families  of  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  together  with 
smaller  trites,  were  unitefl  under  the  former.  In 
support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba  ap- 
plied to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a  generic 
or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kdmoos  "  the 
name  of  Seba  comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yemen 
in  common"  (s.  v.  Sebii);  and  this  was  written 
long  after  the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flour- 
ished and  fallen.  And  further,  as  Himyer  meant 
the  "  Red  Man,"  so  probably  did  Seba.    In  Arabic, 

the  verb  seba,  Lum*  said  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
journey,  or  of  a  fever,  means  "  it  altered  "  a  man, 
i.  e.  by  turning  him  red ;  the  noun  seba,  as  well  as 
sibd  and  sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine"'  {Tit/  el- Aroos 
MS.).  The  Arabian  wine  was  red;  for  we  read 
"  kumeyt  is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it 
blackness  and  redness"  {Sihdh  MS.).  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  Seba  we  very  possibly  have  the  oldest 
name  of  the  Red  Man,  whence  came  ^oTi/jI,  Him- 
yer, and  Erythrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic 


Seba,  La*w,  with  Sheba  (SatT).     The  pi.  form 

C^H^Q?  corresponds  with  the  Greek  :S,a$aios  and 
the  Latin  Sabsei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb. 
with  Eth.  A*flA ''man."  llie  Hebrew  shin  is, 
in  by  far  the  gresiter  number  of  instances,  sin  in 
Arabic  (see  Gesenius) ;  and  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  geographical  circumstances  of  the  case, 
all  require  the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba 
to  king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K.  x.  1);  "and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones"  (ver.  2).  And,  again,  "she  gave 
the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold, 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones : 
there  came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as 
these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solo- 
mon" (ver.  10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  Solomon's  wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her 
own  land ;  but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  had 
recently.been  solemnized,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people 
of  Arabia  were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house. 
That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of 
Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  Josephus  and  some  of  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ers «  perversely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter:  and 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Church  has  a  con- 
venient tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Joseph. 
Atii.  viii.  6,  §  5;  Ludolf,  Hist,  ^thiop.  ii.  3;  Har- 
ris's Abyssinia,  ii.  105).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees 
(or  Yelkamah  or  Balkamah;  Ibn  Khaldoon),  a 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caussin's 


a  Aben-Ezra  (on  Dan.  xi.  6),  however,  remarks  that 
the  queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she 
spoke  an  Ishmaelite  (or  rather  a  Shemitic)  language. 
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chronological  adjustments  of  the  eaj'ly  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era  (A"ssn«,  i.  75,  &c.)i  and  an  edifice  at 
Ma-rib  (INIariaba)  still  bears  her  name,  while  M. 
Fresnel  read  the  name  of  "  Almacah  "  or  "  Bal- 
macah  "  in  many  of  the  Ilimyeritic  inscriptions. 
The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make  her 
Solomon's  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose  (as  M. 
Caussin  conjectures)  from  the  latter  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur-an  without  any  name,  and  the 
commentators  adopting  IJilkees  as  the  most  ancient 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  Yemen.  The 
Kur-an,  as  usual,  contains  a  very  poor  version  of 
the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with  nonsense  and 
encumbered  with  fables  (ch.  xxvii.  ver.  24,  &c.). 

The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix.  6, 
where  we  read,  "all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come: 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense,"  in  conjunction 
with  Midian,  Ephah,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth,  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that  took  the 
road  from  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or  Ketu- 
rahite  Sheba  be  meant);  and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  20, 
it  is  written,  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to 
me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country?  "  (but  compare  I^.  xxvii.  22,  23,  and 
see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 
the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant;  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  to- 
gether, and  in  ver.  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief 
cities,  and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Seba, 
San'a  (Uzal),  and  Zafiir  (Sephar).  Seba  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the 
country  and  nation;  but  the  statements  of  the 
Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point,  and 
they  are  not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the 
classical  geographers.  Ma-rib  was  another  name 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it: 
"  Seba  is  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib, 
three  nights'  journey  from  San'a"  (Ez-Zejjaj,  in 
the  Taj-eW Aroos  MS.).  Again,  "Seba  was  the 
city  of  Ma-rib  (Mushtai-ak,  s.  v.),  or  the  country 
in  the  Yemen,  of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib " 
( Marasid^  in  voc  ).  Near  Seba  was  the  famous 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
built  by  Lukman  the  'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  avert  the  descent 
of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
rupture  of  this  dyke  is  an  important  point  in  Arab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  2d  century 
of  the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of 
Seba,  points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  city  as  the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power. 
Although  Uzal  (which  is  said  to  be  the  existing 
San'a)  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  founda- 
tion, and  Zafar  (Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Seba  was  the  most  important 
of  these  chief  towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their 
struggles  to  obtain  and  hold  it;  and  it  is  narrated 
that  it  passed  several  times  into  the  hands  alter- 
nately of  the  so-called  Himyerites  and  the  people 
of  Hadramawt  (Hazar-maveth).  Eratosthenes, 
Artemidorus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  speak  of  J/anoiia  ; 
Diodorus,  Agatharchides,  Steph.  Byzant.,  of  Saba, 
^afial  (Steph.  Byzant.).     Mafias  (Agath.).     Ptol. 
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(vi.  7,  §§  30,  42),  and  Plin.  (vi.  23,  §  34)  mention 
SojSrj.  But  the  former  all  say  that  Mariaba  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  both  names  applied  to  the  same  place,  one  the 
city,  the  other  its  palace  or  fortress  (though  prob- 
ably these  writers  were  not  aware  of  this  fact): 
unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota  (with  the  variants 
Sabatha,  Sobatale,  etc.)  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  vi.  28,  § 
32),  have  reference  to  Shibam,  capital  of  Hadra- 
miiwt,  and  the  name  also  of  another  celebrated 
city,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers  {Mnrdsid,  s.  v.) 
give  curious  accounts.  The  classics  are  generally 
agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Sabsei  the  chief  riches, 
the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest  numbers  of  the 
four  principal  peoples  of  the  Arabs  which  they 
name:  the  Sabaei,  Atramitae  (=  Hadramawt),  Ka- 
tabeni  (=  Kahtan  =  Joktan),  and  Minaei  (for 
which  see  Diklah).  See  Bochart  (Phaleff,  xxvi.), 
and  Miiller's  Geoff.  Min.  p.  186  AT. 

The  history  of  the  Sabaeans  has  been  examined 
by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Essai  sur  VHist.  des 
Arabes),  but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about  the 
counnencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of 
the  existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Himyerite 
cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add 
more  facts  to  our  present  knowledge ;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions, 
aided,  as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing 
the  building,  or  era,  of  the  dyke.  In  the  art. 
Arabia  (vol.  i.  p.  142  b),  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  conclu- 
sions which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have  drawn  from 
those  dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the 
date  of  the  rupture  of  the  dyke,  which  forms 
then  an  important  point  in  Arabian  history;  but 
it  must  be  placed  in  the  2d  century  of  our  era,  and 
the  older  era  of  the  building  is  altogether  unfixed, 
or  indeed  any  date  before  the  expedition  of  ^lius 
Gallus.  The  ancient  buildings  are  of  massive 
masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite  workmanship, 
or  origin.  Later  temples,  and  palace-temples,  of 
which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions,  were  prob- 
ably of  less  massive  character;  but  Sabaean  art  is 
an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry. The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples 
was  cosmic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too 
little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  con- 
nection there  was  in  reliyion  between  the  Sabaeans 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in 
race.  Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Chwolson's  Ssabier^  a  work  that  may  be 
recommended  with  more  confidence  than  the  same 
author's  Nabnthman  Ayricidttire.  [See  Neba- 
ioth.] Some  curious  papers  have  also  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  of 
Leipsic,  by  Dr.  Osiander.  [Arabia,  i.  142,  note 
c,  Amer.  ed.] 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Ramah  son  of  Cush,  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  Mardsid  (s.  v.)  the  writer  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appears  to  be  satisfactory  —  that  on 
the  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the  "  Bahreyn  Islands  ") 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Seba 
Viewed  in  connection  with  Raamah,  and  the  other 
facts  which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of 
his  settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried 
on  the  great  Indian  traflBc  with  Palestine,  in  con- 
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junction  with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah,  who,like  Dedan,  appears 
to  have  formed  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name, 
one  tribe:  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of 
the  I'ersian  Gulf,  and  carrying  on  the  desert  trade 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  nomade 
Keturahite  tribes,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ez.  xxvii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakable  manner;  and 
possibly  by  Is.  Ix.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  -20,  but  these 
latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturah  ites  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  the  forays  of  modern  Bedawees.  [Comp. 
Arabia,  Dkdan,  Teman,  etc.]  E.  S.  P. 

SHE'BA  {VnW  [seren,  on  oath]:  2o/iao; 
Alex.  2a)8ee:  Sabtt).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Beer-sheba  and  Moladah.  In  the  list  of  the 
cities  of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of  which  those 
of  Simeon  were  selected,  no  Sheba  appears  apart 
from  Beer-sheba;  but  there  is  a  Shema  (xv.  2G) 
which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably the  Sheba  in  question.  This  suggestion  is 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  change  from  6  to  m  is  an  easy  one  both  in 
speaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their  other  letters 
the  words  are  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  preceding  name,  lieer-sheba,  —  by 
the  common  error  called  hoinoiotekuton,  —  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names 
given  in  xix.  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen, 
though  the  number  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in 
the  list  of  Simeon  of  1  Chr.  (iv.  28)  Sheba  is 
entirely  omitted.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  words 
in  xix.  2  may  be  rendered  "  Beer-sheba,  the  town, 
with  Sheba,  the  well;  "  but  this  seems  forced,  and 
is  besides  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  list  is 
a  list  of  <' cities"  (Thea.  p.  1355  a,  where  other 
suggestions  are  cited).  G. 

SHE'BAH  (ny^t!7,  i.  e.  Shib'ah  [fem.  seven 
or  an  oaih]:  opKos'  Abundantai).  The  famous 
well  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city  of  Beer-sheba 
(Gen.  xxvi.  33).  According  to  this  version  of  the 
occurrence,  Shebah,  or  more  accurately,  Shibeah, 
was  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's 
people,  and  received  its  name  from  him,  apparently 

in  allusion  to  the  oaths  (31,  ^37)111^^,  yissliabe'u) 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  according  to  the  narrative  of  an 
earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  its  existence  and  its 
name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi.  32).  Indeed,  its  pre- 
vious existence  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  now  directly  under  consideration  (xxvi. 
23).  The  two  transactions  are  curiously  identical 
in  many  of  their  circumstances  —  the  rank  and 
names  of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  subordinates  on  either  side,  the  covenant, 
the  adjurations,  the  city  that  took  its  name  from 
the  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the  fact  that  the 
chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham,  in  the 
other  Isaac.  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch 
(Gen.  p.  500),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
large  wells  at  Bir  es-Seba,  propose  to  consider  the 
two  transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the 
one  to  the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others 
see  in  the  two  narratives  merely  two  versions  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  renowned  well 
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was  first  dug.  And  certainly  in  the  analogy  of  the 
early  history  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  very  close 
corres^wndence  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, there  is  much  to  support  this.    The  various 

plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  VDW,  inter- 
preting it  as  "  seven  " — as  an  "  oath  " —  as  "  abun- 
dance "  «  —  as  "  a  lion  "  '' —  are  all  so  many  direct 
testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and  archaic  form  of 
this  most  venerable  of  nan)es,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 
are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  early  history  of  other  nations.  G. 

SHE'BAM  (D?tp,  t.  e.  Sebdm:  SejSaMa: 
Saban).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  —  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and 
the  land  of  Gilead  " —  demanded  and  finally  ceded 
to  the  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 
only).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo, 
and  is  probably  the  same  which  in  a  subsequent 
verse  of  the  chapter,  and  on  later  occasions,  appears 
in  the  altered  forms  of  Shibmah  and  Sibmaii. 
The  change  from  Sebam  to  Sibmah  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  difference  between  the  Amorite  and  Moabite 
and  Hebrew  languages.  G. 

SHEBANI'AH  (H^??^  [wham  Jehovah 
built  tip] :  in  Neh.  ix.,  26X6i/ta,  [Vat.  2apoj3m, 
FA.  2apa5m,]  Alex.  :S,axavia',  in  Neh.  x.,  5a- 
ffavia,  [Alex.  ¥A.  5e)8ai/zo:]  Sabania^  Sebnia 
in  Neh.  ix.,  Stbtnia  in  Neh.  x.). 

1.  A  I>evite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession  which  is 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  is 
made  the  son  of  Sherebiah. 

2.  i^cfiavl  [Vat.  -j/^j,  FA.  with  preced.  word 
rovaa^avci]  in  Neh.  x.,  -Zex^via  [Kom.,  but  Vat. 
Alex.  FA.l  omit]  in  Neh.  xii.  14:  Sebenia.)  A 
priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  She- 
CHANiAH  hi  Neh.  xii.  3. 

3.  {^(fiavia-  Sabania.)  Another  Levite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12). 

4.  {^'nr^:p.^'::2oflpia^,  Alex.  ^w$€yia;  [FA. 
2o)8i/em:]  Sebenias.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed 
by  David  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).  W.  A.  W. 

SHEB'ARIM  (a*»"]5^n,  with  the  def. 
article  {breaches,  ruins]:  avverpi^av'  Sabarim). 
A  place  named  in  Josh.  vii.  5  only,  as  one  of  the 
points  in  the  flight  from  Ai.  The  root  of  the  word 
has  the  force  of  "dividing"  or  "breaking,"  and 
it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  name  was  at- 
tached to  a  spot  where  there  were  fissures  or  rents 
in  the  soil,  gradually  deepening  till  they  ended  in 
a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the  ravine  by  which 
the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal  —  "  the  going 

down"  (1"T^X2n;  see  verse  5  and  the  margin  of 
the  A.  v.).  The  ground  around  the  site  of  Ai,  on 
any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name  has,  how- 
ever, been  yet  remarked. 

Keil    (Josua,  ad  loc)   interprets  Shebarim  by 


a  This  is  Jerome's  (  QtuBSt.  in  Genesim  and  Vulgate) ; 
as  if  the  word  was   (1275127,  as  in  Ez.  xvi.  49. 
h  The  modem  Arabic  'Bir  e$-Seba\ 
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"  stone  quarries;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexicog- 
raphers. The  ancient  interpreters  usually  discard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  "  till  they  were 
broken  up,"  etc.  G. 

SHE'BER  D9?P  {breaking,  ruin]:  2a)3e>; 
Alex.  2e)3ep:  Saber).  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron 
by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

SHEB'NA  {^^70  boutK  Ges.]:  ^Zo^vis, 
[exc.  2  K.,  Eoni.  2a»/t»'oy ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  Vat.  2,ofi- 
yosO  Sobnas).  A  person  of  high  position  in 
Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  subse- 
quently the  subordinate  office  of  secretary  (Is.  xxxvi. 
3;  2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  2).  This  change  appears 
to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  interposition ;  for 
Shebna  had  incurred  the  prophet's  extreme  dis- 
pleasure, partly  on  account  of  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tyranny  (as  im- 
plied in  the  title  of  "  father  "  bestowed  on  his  suc- 
cessor, ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears  from  his 
successor  being  termed  a  "  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
ver.  20),  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy,  and  in 
favor  of  the  Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omission 
of  the  usual  notice  of  his  father's  name,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that*  he  was  a  novus  homo.  W.  L.  B. 

SHEBU'EL  (bS^ntr?  [captive  of  God]). 
1-  (2ov)8o^A;  [lChr.xxvi."24,  Vat.  Ia>r?A:]  Subuel, 
SvAael.)  A  descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
16,  xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
20).  The  Targum  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  "  And  Shebuel,  that  is,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skillful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  He  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  [SoujSaTjA.:  Subuel]  One  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4);  called 
also  Shubael  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20),  which  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of 
the  thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AH  (-in^^D^  [familiar  loith 
Jehovah]:  Sexevtoy;  [Vat.  Iax«'"«0  Sechenia). 
1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11). 

2.  iZexo^'^<'''S''  Sechenias.)  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  cities  of 
the  priests  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  their  daily 
portion  for  their  service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SHECHANI'AH  (H^Sptp  [see  above] :  Sc- 
X^vias  [Vat.  -via]  :  Sechenias).  1.  A  descendant 
of  Zerubbabel  of  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
21,  22). 

2.  {2axavias  [or  -via;  Vat.  :S,avaxias  or 
"Xta-])  Some  descendants  of  Shechaniah  appear 
to  have  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).  He  is 
called  Sechenias  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  29. 

3.  (Sexf^as:  [^at.  omits.])  The  sons  of  She- 
chaniah were  another  family  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  three  hundred  strong,  with  the  son  of  Jaha- 
ziel  at  their  head  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some 
name  appears  to  have  been  omitted.     The  LXX. 

a  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of 
the  town  can  be  discerned  on  the  one  hand  the  range 
beyond  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the  other  the  blue  waters 
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has  "  of  the  sons  of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of 
Aziel,"  and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  1  Esdr.  viii.  32, 
"  of  the  sons  of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Je- 
zelus."  Perhaps  the  reading  should  be:  "of  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  Shechaniah,  the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

4.  The  son  of  Jehiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2). 

5.  The  father  of  Shemaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Arab,  and  father-in-law  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  {^.^x^vla:  Sebenias.)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3). 
He  is  also  called  Shebaniah,  and  Shecaniah, 
and  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

SHE'CHEM  (D.??7,  shoulder,  ridge,  like 
dorsum  in  Latin :  Smx^M  ^"  ™°^*  passages,  but  also 
T]  'S.iKifxa  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  to  'ZUifia,  as  in  Josh, 
xxiv.  32,  the  form  used  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
with  still  other  variations  [as  27j«i/ia,  and  in  Josh, 
xxiv.  1,  25,  St/Aco]  :  Sichem,  [Sichitna  (both  sing. 
and  pi.)]).  There  may  be  some  doubt  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  the  place  was  so  called  from  Shechem  the 
son  of  Hamor,  head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18  ff.),  or  whether  he  received 
his  name  from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name 
favors  certainly  the  latter  supposition,  since  the  po- 
sition of  the  place  on  the  "  saddle  "  or  "shoulder" 
of  the  heights  which  divide  the  waters  there  that 
flow  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east,"  would  naturally  originate  such  a 
name ;  and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
family  of  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  city  or  region. 
The  name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Hamor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to 
historical  analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the 
son.  Some  interpret  Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 19  as  show- 
ing that  Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been 
called  also  Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  sup- 
port except  from  that  passage;  and  the  meaning 
even  there  more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in 

safety  to  Shechem  (D7ti7,  as  an  adjective,  safe  ; 
comp.  Gen.  xviii.  21);  or  (as  recognized  in  the 
Eng.  Bible)  that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a 
dependent  tributary  village.  [Shalem.]  The  name 
is  also  given  in  the  Auth.  Version  in  the  form  of 
Sichem,  and  Sychem,  to  which,  as  well  as  Sy- 
chau,  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  Shecem  in- 
dicates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated 
on  some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  presump- 
tion agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (see,  also,  1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with 
Judg.  ix.  7,  which  represents  it  as  under  the  sum- 
mit of  Gerizim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim 
range.  The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to 
its  situation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth  no- 
ticing, though  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  from  Shiloh,  since  Shiloh  is  said  (Judg.  xxi.  19) 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  "  the  highway  "  which 
led  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem.     Again,  if  Shalem 


of  the  Mediterranean.     The  latter  appears  in  the  illus. 
tration  to  this  article. 
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in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  our  version  I 
assumes,  and  identical  with  the  present  Snlim  on  j 
the  left  of  the  plain  of  the  Muklma,  then  Shechem, 
which  is  said  to  be  east  of  Shaliin,  must  have  been 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Further, 
Shechem,  as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  12,  &c.),  must  have  been  nearDothan;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a 
few  miles  northeast  of  Ndbulus,  Shechem  must 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  far  dis- 
tant. So,  too,  as  the  Sychar  in  John  iv.  5  was 
probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  must 
have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood  by 
the  well  at  its  foot. 

But  the  historical  and  traditional  data  which 
exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44)  describes  Shechem  as 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal:    rris  ^iKlfiwy  irdAcws 
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fiera^v  Svotu  opoiVy  Fapi^aiov  ficu  rov  iK  Se^iuy 
KeifjLevov,  rod  5*  iK  Kaiuu  Pi/SaAot/  vpoaayopcvo- 
jjLivov-  The  present  Ndbulus  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  writers  who 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  testify  to 
this  identity  of  the  two.  Josephus  usually  retains 
the  old  name,  but  has  Neapolis  in  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1. 
Epiphanius  says  {Ado.  Hiev.  iii.  1055):  iv  ^ikI- 
fiois,  tout'  t(TTiv,  iv  rfi  vvvl  Nec^TroAet-  Jerome 
says  in  the  Kpit.  Puulce:  "  Transivit  Sichem.  quae 
nunc  Neapolis  appellatur."  The  city  received  its 
new  name  (N€a7roA.is=  Ndbtdus)  from  Vespasian, 
and  on  coins  still  extant  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  iii. 
433)  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  It  had  been  laid 
waste,  in  all  probability,  during  the  Jewish  war; 
and  the  overthrow  had  been  so  complete  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  true  in  such  instances 
of  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  name  for  the  native 


The  Valley  and  Town  of  Nablus,  tlie  ancient  Shechem,  from  the  soutliwestern  flank  of  Mount  Ebal,  looking 
westward.  The  uiounUiin  on  the  left  is  Gerizim.  The  Mediterranean  is  discernible  in  the  distance. 
From  a  sketch  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. 


one,  the  oriiiinal  appellation  of  Shechem  never 
regained  its  currency  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  Its  situation  accounts  for  another  name 
which  it  bore  among  the  natives,  while  it  was 
known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to  foreigiiers.  It  is 
nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and  Galilee;  and, 
it  being  customary  to  make  four  stages  of  the 
journey  between  those  provinces,  the  second  day's 
halt  occurs  most  conveniently  at  this  place.  Being 
thus  a  "  thoroughfare "  (=  SninVtt)  on  this 
important  route,  it  was  called  «^  also  MaBopSd  or 
Ma&apdd.,  as  Josephus  states  (/?.  ./.  iv.  8,  §  1). 
He  says  there  that  Vespasian  marched  from  Am- 
maus,  Sia  rrjs  2o)Uop€tTj8o?  koI  irapa  t^j/  Nea- 
voKiv   Ka\oviJ.€VT)Vy   Mafiopda  Se    i/wh   tuv   itrt- 

«  This  happy  conjecture,  in  explanation  of  a  name 
which  baffled  even  the  ingenious  Reland,  is  due  to  Ols- 
hausen  (Hitter,  as  above). 


X(api(i)v-  Pliny  (//.  A'^.  v.  13)  writes  the  same 
name  •'  Mamortha."  Others  would  restrict  the  term 
somewhat,  and  understand  it  rather  of  the  "  pass  " 
or  "  gorge  "  through  the  mountains  where  the  town 
was  situated  (Hitter's  Erdkumh,  Pnl.  p.  646). 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing  age, 
may  have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modern 
representative.  It  could  easily  have  extended 
further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer 
to  the  opening  into  the  valley  from  the  plain.  But 
any  great  change  in  this  respect,  certainly  the  idea 
of  an  altogether  diff'erent  position,  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  locality  render  doubtful.  That  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Christ,  ap- 
proached nearer  than  at  present  to  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  l)etween  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's 
well  to  Sychar,  in  John's  narrative  (iv.  1  ff.). 
The  impression  made  there  on  the  reader  is,  that 
the  people  could  be  readily  seen  as  they  came  forth 
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from  the  town  to  repair  to  Jesus  at  the  well,  whereas 
Nabulu$  is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  not  vis- 
ible from  that  point.  The  present  inhabitants 
have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  Shechem  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modern  town ;  and  certain  travellers  speak 
of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as  evidence  of  the 
same  fact.  The  statement  of  Eusebius  that  Sychar 
lay  east  of  Neapolis,  may  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  part  of  Neapohs  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  when  he 
lived,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate 
town  (see  Reland's  Palcest.  p.  1004).  The  portion 
of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  was  more  ex- 
posed than  that  in  the  recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  would  be  destroyed 
first,  or  be  left  to  desertion  and  decay.  Josephus 
says  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Samaritans  (in- 
habitants of  Shechem  are  meant)  were  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  32). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  Ndbulus  with  its  present  dimensions 
would  contain. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  "  The  land  of  Syria,"  said  Mohammed, 
"  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the 
district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of  Nablus  " 
{Fund(jr.  des  Orients,  ii.  139).  Its  appearance  has 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who  have 
any  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature.  It  lies  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  protected  by  Gerizim  on  the  south, 
and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The  feet  of  these  moun- 
tains, where  they  rise  from  the  town,  ai-e  not  more 
than  five  hundred  yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  aljout  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  top  of  Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  Those 
who  have  been  at  Heidelberg  will  assent  to  0.  von 
Richter's  remark,  that  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful German  town.  The  site  of  the  present  city, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  also  that  of  the  He- 
brew city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water-summit;  and 
stretmis  issuing  from  the  numerous  springs  there, 
flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley,  spread- 
ing verdure  and  fertility  in  every  direction.  Travel- 
lers vie  with  each  other  in  the  language  which  they 
employ  to  describe 'the  scene  that  bursts  here  so 
suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early 
summer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
somewhat  sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains 
becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off  the  effect 
of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which  fill  up  the 
valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  Palestine," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  than  a  view  of  Nabulus  from  the 
heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends  to- 
wards it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly  em- 
bosomed in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bow- 
ers, half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by  stately 
trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold  and 
beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands."  "  The  whole 
valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  •'  was  filled  with  gar- 
dens of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which  burst  forth  in 
various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in  refreshing 
streams.     It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  scene 


«  The  rendering  "  plains  of  Moreh  "  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  is  incorrect.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  trans- 
lates n  vS  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  "  bow  "  or  "  arch  ;  "  and 
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of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the  side 
of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  the   day   and  the  night 

We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightin- 
gales and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around 
us  were  full."  "  There  is  no  wilderness  here," 
says  Van  de  Velde  (i.  386),  "  there  are  no  wild 
thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade, 
not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  carob-tree,  but 
of  the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  color,  so  picturesque 
in  form,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dis- 
pense with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  singularity 
about  the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  pecul- 
iar coloring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You 
know  that  wherever  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
charged  with  watery  particles,  and  that  distant  ob- 
jects beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be  en- 
veloped in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 
that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints 
are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, and  glittering  violet  or  purple  colored  hues 
where  the  light  falls  next  to  the  long,  deep  shad- 
ows; but  there  is  an  absence  of  coloring,  and  of 
that  charming  dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assume 
such  softly  blended  forms,  and  in  which  also  the 
transition  in  color  from  the  foreground  to  the 
furthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of  outline  pe- 
culiar to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eastern  sky. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhala- 
tions remain  hovering  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  olive-trees,  and  hence  that  lovely  blu- 
ish haze.  The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  some  places  a  few  hundred  feet.  This 
you  find  generally  inclosed  on  all  sides ;  here,  like- 
wise, the  vapors  are  condensed.  And  so  you 
advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage,  along  the 
living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody  of  a  host 
of  singing  birds  —  for  they,  too,  know  where  to 
find  their  best  quarters  —  while  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  vapory  atmos- 
phere." Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest 
of  the  place,  such  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
favorite  resort  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  such  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribable  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  hangs  over  the  scene, 
that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hasten 
forward  in  his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
linger,  and  could  pass  here  days  and  weeks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are  nu- 
merous, and  show  how  important  the  place  was  in 
Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migration 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and  built 
an  altar  under  the  Oak  "  (or  Terebinth )  of  Moreh 
at  Shechem.  "  The  (.'anaanite  was  then  in  the 
land;  "  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not  the 
city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).     Some  have  inferred  from 

the    expression,    "place   of    Shechem,"     (D'^ptt 

C5lt?),  that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the 


on  the  basis  of  that  error  the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus 
show  a  structure  of  that  sort  under  an  acclivity  of 
Gerizim,  which  they  say  was  the  spot  where  Jacob 
burietl  the  Mesopotamian  idols. 
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time  of  Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expres- 
sion used  of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (Gen. 
xviii.  24,  xix.  12,  xxix.  22);  and  it  may  have  been 
interchanged  here,  without  any  difFerence  of  inean- 
injt;,  with  the  phrase,  "  city  of  Shechem,"  which 
occurs  in  xxxiii.  18.  A  position  aHbrding  such 
natural  advantages  would  hardly  fail  to  be  occupied, 
aa  soon  as  any  population  existed  in  the  country. 
The  narrative  shows  incontestably  that  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
was  the  heatl-man.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
patriarch  purchased  from  that  chieftain  "  the  parcel 
of  the  field,"  which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as 
a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii. 
22;  Josh.  xxiv.  ;J2;  John  iv.  5).  The  field  lay  un- 
doubtedly on  the  rich  plain  of  the  Mttkfina,  and 
its  value  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the  well 
which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be  depend- 
ent on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.  The 
defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the 
capture  of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male 
inhabitants  by  Simeon  and  l^vi,  are  events  that 
belong  to  this  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1.  f.).  As  this 
bloody  act,  which  Jacob  so  entirely  condemned 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  30)  and  reprolmted  with  his  dying 
breath  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons, 
some  urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant 
character  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transac- 
tion. Hut  the  argument  is  by  no  means  decisive. 
Those  sons  of  .Jacob  were  already  at  the  head  of 
households  of  their  own,  and  may  have  had  the 
support,  in  that  achievement,  of  their  numerous 
slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like  manner, 
of  a  conmiander  as  taking  this  or  that  city,  when 
we  mean  that  it  was  dune  under  his  leadership. 
The  oak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped, 
survived  to  Jacob's  time;  and  the  latter,  as  he  was 
about  to  remove  to  Ifeth-el.  collected  the  ima<ies  and 
amulets  which  some  of  his  family  had  brought  with 
them  from  Padan-aram,  and  buried  them  "  under 
the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4). 
The  "  oak  of  the   monument "  (if  we  adopt  that 

rendering  of  ^^^  P '^  '"  Judg.  ix.  6),  where 
the  Shechemites  made  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews 
looked  back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  incunab- 
ula ijentis)  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.« 
During  Jacob's  sojourn  at  llebrorj,  his  sons,  in  the 
course  of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their 
flocks  to  Shechem,  and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, Joseph,  who  had  been  sent  to  look  after 
their  welfare,  was  seized  and  sold  to  the  IshmaeHtes 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  12,  28).  In  the  distribution  of  the 
land  after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews,  Shechem 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20,  21).     It  acquired  new  im- 


«  Here  again  the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  renders  "  the 
plain  of  the  pillar,"  is  certainly  wrong.  It  will  not 
answer  to  iiisist  on  the  explanation  suggested  in  the 
text  of  the  article.  The  Hebrew  expression  may  re- 
fer to  "  the  stone  "  which  Joshua  erected  at  Shechem 
as  a  witness  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  peo- 
ple (Josh.  xxiv.  26) ;  or  may  mean  "  the  oak  of  the 
garrison."  i.  e.  the  one  where  a  military  post  was  es- 
tablished. (See  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  [PnxAR, 
Plain  of  the,  vol.  iii.  p.  2532] 

b  *  The  possibility  of  hearing  such  responsive 
voices  has  been  questioned ;  but  travellers  have  now 
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portance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation 
of  the  I>aw,  when  its  blessings  were  heard  from 
Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  Ebal,  and  the  people 
bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged  Jehovah  as 
their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  11;  and  Josh, 
viii.  33-35).*  It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  the 
people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to 
them  his  last  counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  After 
the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his  bastard  son, 
induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew 
comnjonwealth  and  elect  him  as  king  (Judg.  ix.). 
It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usurpation  and  trea- 
son that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable  of  the  trees 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  the  top  of  (jerizim, 
as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix.  22  f.  The  pic- 
turesque traits  of  the  allegory,  as  Prof.  Stanley 
suggests  {S.  4-  P.  p.  236;  Jeicish  Church,  p.  348), 
are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage 
of  the  region. c  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we  are 
told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  successor, 
went  thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its  cen- 
tral position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies ; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which 
would  give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
patriotism  to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
'l"he  new  king's  obstinacy  made  him  insensible  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Jerolwam  (1  K.  xii.  16), 
under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  epoch 
of  the  exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were, 
most  of  them  at  least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  9  f.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  con- 
queror, sent  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  influx  of  strangers,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
"  certain  men  from  Shechem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
were  possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants 
who  had  become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  .Jeho- 
vah  (see  Hitzig,  der  Proph.  Jer.  p.  331).  These 
Babylonian  settlers  in  the  land,  intermixed  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old  inhabitants,  were 
the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at  length  a  rival  tem- 
ple on  Gerizim  (b.  c.  300),  and  between  whom  and 
the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed  for  so  many  ages 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  1,  §  1,  xiii.  3,  §  4).  The  son  of 
Sirach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "a  foolish  people,"  i.  e. 
the  Samaritans,  "  dwell  at  Shechem  "  (to  'S'lKifia)' 
From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  be- 
came the  principal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank 
which  it  maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of 

frequently  made  the  experiment  and  find  they  can 
hear  others  with  perfect  distinctness  from  the  opposite 
heights.  See  Sepp's  Jeriis.  u.  das  heil.  Lan/J,  ii.  29 ; 
and  Tobler's  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  164  f.  H. 

c  ♦  Dr.  Rosen  points  out  a  huge  projecting  crag  of 
Gerizim  which  overlooks  Shechem  and  the  entire  val- 
ley, as  in  all  probability  the  rock-pulpit  from  which 
Jotham  addressed  the  Shechemites  (Judg.  ix.  7  ff.). 
From  that  position  as  "  he  lifted  up  his  voice  "  he 
could  easily  be  heard  by  the  dwellers  in  the  city.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  a  recent  attempt  there  to  insti- 
gate a  revolt.  H. 
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their  temple,  about  b.  c.  129,  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  -B.  J. 
i.  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  sketch 
further.  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, the  history  of  Shechem  blends  itself  with 
that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount, 
Gerizim ;  and  the  reader  will  find  the  proper  in- 
formation on  this  part  of  the  subject  under  those 
heads  (see  Herzog,  Real-Encyk.  xiii.  362).  [Sa- 
MABiA;  Samaritan  Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samari- 
tan woman  at  Jacob's  Well."  2yx«P>  ^  ^^®  P'^*^^ 
is  termed  there  (2txc^p  in  -^^c.  Text  is  incorrect), 
found  only  in  that  passage,  was  no  doubt  current 
among  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ,  and  was 

either  a  terra  of  reproach  ("^p.^,  "a  lie,")  with 
reference  to  the  Samaritan  faith  and  worship,  or, 
possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  Lilcke's  Comm.  ub.  Johan.  i.  577).  The 
Saviour,  with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at 
Sychar  on  his  journey  from  Judaea  to  GaUlee.  He 
preached  the  Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people 
believed  on  Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii. 
16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearers  that  certain  of 
the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and  following,  perhaps,  some  tra- 
dition as  to  Jacob's  other  sons)  were  buried  at 
Sychem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardly  more 
than  a  day's  journey  from  Shechem,  says  that  the 
tombs  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen^ 
there  in  his  day.  The  anonymous  ^  city  in  Acts 
viii.  5,  where  Phihp  preached  with  such  etfect,  may 
have  been  Sychem,  though  many  would  refer  that 
narrative  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Justin  Martyr, 
who  follows  so  soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
was  born  at  Shechem. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  relating 
more  especially  to  Ndbulus,  the  heir,  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  of  the  site  and  honors  of  the  ancient 
Shechem.  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  avail 
ourselves  here  of  some  recent  observations  of  Dr. 
Rosen,  in  the  Zeitsdu:  der  D.  M.  Gesellschoft, 
for  1860  (pp.  622-639).  He  has  inserted  in  that 
journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbulus  and  the  environs, 
with  various  accompanying  remarks.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  about  five  thousand,  among 
whom  are  five  hundred  Greek  Christians,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews.  The 
enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  bazaar.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very 


a  *  Some  suppose  Shechem  and  Sychar  to  be  differ- 
ent places.  See  the  arguments  for  that  view  under 
Sychar.  Dr.  Robinson  reaffirms  his  belief  that  they 
are  identical  (Later  Res,  iii.  131 :  see  also  ii.  290-292). 
And  Mr.  Tristram  says :  "  Jacob's  well  is  only  half 
an  hour  trom  the  modern  city  "  (Ndbulus,  Shechem), 
while  "  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  town  lay  more 
to  the  east,  among  the  rough  rocks  and  stone  that 
strew  the  uninclosed  and  scattered  olive  yards  for 
a  mile  and  a  half"  (Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.  p.  145). 

H. 
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much  as  in  the  closest  parts  of  Cairo.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.  There  are  no  public  build- 
ings of  any  note.  The  Keniseh  or  synagogue  of 
the  Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.  The  structure  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and  sketch 
plan  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  "  On  the 
Modem  Samaritans"  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  1861. 
Ndbidus  has  five  mosques,  two  of  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
and  Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches. 
One  of  them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist;  its  eastern  portal,  still  well  preserved, 
shows  the  European  taste  of  its  founders.  The 
domes  of  the  houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they 
show  themselves  above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion which  surrounds  them,  present  a  striking  view 
to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  east  or  the 
west.  • 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  ^Ain  el-Kti'un, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  from  which 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosques  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
after  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derivetl  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  length  into  a  single 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  sunmier  and 
winter.  Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city,  three 
only  belong  to  the  eastern  water-shed.  One  of 
them,  'Jin  Balata,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  chamber  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars,  hardly  a  stone's  throw 
from  Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  large  that  Ur.  Rosen 
observed  small  fish  in  it.  Another,  Win  '  Askar, 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank 
inclosed  by  hewn  stone,  the  workmanship  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  third,  Win  Defna,  which  comes  from  the  same 
mountains,  reminds  us,  by  its  name  (Aa<|)i/rj),  of 
the  time  when  Shechem  was  called  Neapolis. 
Some  of  the  gardens  are  watered  from  the  fountains, 
whUe  others  have  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need 
such  irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when 
Jotham  delivered  his  famous  parable,  is  still  the 
principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries, 
grapes,  oranges,  apricots,  promegranates,  are  abun- 
dant. The  valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses 
Ndbulus  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  every 
sort. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 

b  Probably  at  the  Rejel  el-Amiid,  a  wely  at  the  foot 
of  Gerizim,  east  of  the  city,  which  is  still  believed  to 
contain  the  remains  of  forty  eminent  Jewish  saints 
(Rosen,  as  above).  Dr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  notice  the  possible  connection  between 
the  name  Arnud,  "  pillar,"  attached  to  this  wely,  as 
well  as  to  one  on  the  west  end  of  Ebal,  and  the  old 
Hebrew  locality  the  "  oak  of  the  Pillar." 

c  The  Auth.  Vers,  inaccurately  adds  the  article.  It 
is  simply  "  a  city  of  Samaria." 
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/rtjf<»  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also 
of  a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndb- 
ulus  becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active 
commerce,  and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found 
in  very  few  of  the  inland  oriental  cities.  It  pro- 
duces, in  its  own  manufactories,  many  of  the 
coarser  woolen  fabrics,  delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of 
camel's  hair,  and  esjiecially  soap,  of  which  last  com- 
modity large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  imme- 
diate country,  are  sent  to  Kgypt  and  other  parts 
of  the  luist.  The  ashes  and  other  setliments 
thrown  out  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap 
manufacture,  have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and 
give  to  the  environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 
[Ashes,  Amer.  ed.j 

Dr.  lloseti,  during  his  stay  at  Ndfjulm,  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  there,  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monuments 
in  Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  I'rofessor  Kodi- 
ger  admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been 
taken  (see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitschnft,  as  above,  p. 
621).  The  inscriptions  on  stone- tablets,  distin- 
guished in  his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood 
just  out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter, 
of  which  synagogue  a  few  remains  only  are  now 
left.  They  are  thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as 
the  age  of  Justinian,  who  (a.  i>.  521))  destroyed 
80  many  of  the  Samaritan  places  of  worship.  Some, 
with  less  reason,  think  they  may  have  l)een  saved 
from  the  temple  on  (ierizim,  having  been  transferred 
afterwards  to  a  later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tab- 
lets is  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  minaret; "  the 
other  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of 
rubbish  not  far  from  it.  The  inscriptions  consist 
of  brief  extracts  from  the  SaraariUm  Pentateuch, 
probably  valuable  as  palieographic  documents. 

Similar  slabs  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ndbidus ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Oeazar,  Phinehas, 
and  Ithamar  at  Aiverlnh.  H.  B.  H. 

To  the  preceding  account  some  notice  should  be 
appended  of  the  two  spots  in  the  neighl)orhood  of 
Ndbulus  which  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  Of  these  the  former  is 
the  more  remarkable.  It  lies  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  the  city,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and 
just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baldta. 
Among  the  Mahommedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
known  as  Bir  el-  Yakub,  or  'Ain  Yaktib  ;  the  Chris- 
tians sometimes  call  it  Bir  es-Samariyeh  —  "  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan  woman."  "  A  low  spur  pro- 
jects from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a  northeastern 
direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 
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valley.  On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of  granite 
columns.  lieside  these  is  the  well.  Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole,  opening  into  a  carefully-built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor 
of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a 
portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely 
covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.  The  well  is  deep  —  75  feet ''  when  last 
measured — and  there  was  probably  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  round,  i)  feet  in  diameter,  with  the 
sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular  "  (Porter,  Hmulbook, 
p.  340).  "  It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
'our  father  Jacob.'  "  This  at  least  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple (John  iv.  6,  12).  And  its  position  adds  proba- 
bility to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could 
not  trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent 
vale  —  the  springs  of  'Ain  Baldta  and  ^Ain  Def- 
nth  —  which  still  l)elonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of 
all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  "  The 
tradition,  in  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all 
*gi^'6e,  goes  back,"  says  Dr.  Kobinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
284),  "at  least  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century.  That  writer  indeed 
speaks  only  of  the  sepulchre;  but  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  mentions  also  the  well ;  and 
neither  of  these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church. 
But  Jerome  in  Epilapldum  Paidce,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  A.  D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  church 
erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.  The  church  would  seem  therefore  to  have 
been  built  during  the  4th  century ;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reiwrted  in  modem  times.  It  wag 
visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury; by  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 
as  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  again  by  St. 
Willibald  in  the  8th  century.  Yet  Saewulf  about 
A.  D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 
well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Brocardus  speaks 
of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  col- 
umns, which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
the  ancient  Thebez;  they  were  probably  those  of 


a  *  A  more  perfect  copy  of  this  tablet  "  immured 
(upside  down)  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  minaret" 
has  been  lately  taken  (1866)  by  the  explorers  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Dr.  Rosen's  copy  left 
three  of  its  ten  lines  incomplete,  with  some  of  the  char- 
acters in  other  parts  very  indistinct.  Mr.  Deutsch  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  whom  the  photograph  was  sub- 
mitted, has  favored  us  with  a  report  of  the  contents  of 
the  stone.  These  are,  first,  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  found  in  the  Samaritan 
Recension  (8  lines) ;  secondly,  a  sentence  taken  from 
the  interpolated  passage  following  these  command- 
ments in  the  Samaritan  Codex  (line  9) ;  and  finally 
(line  10),  the  formula,  "Arise,  0  Lord!  Return,  0  Lord ! " 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Samaritan  worship. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  Samaritan  epigraph  in  exist- 
ence.    (See  Atherupum,  June  30,  1866.)  H. 


b  The  well  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  stones  thrown 
in  by  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundrell's  visit 
(1697)  it  was  105  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  having  been  taken 
in  May,  1838.  But,  five  years  later,  when  Dr.  Wilson 
recovered  Mr.  A.  Bonar's  Bible  from  it,  the  depth 
had  decreased  to  "  exactly  75"  (Wilson's  Lands,  ii.  57). 
Maundrell  (March  24)  found  15  feet  of  water  standing 
in  the  well.  It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry.  [The 
water  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  appears  to  be 
rarely  if  ever  entirely  gone.  Near  the  end  of  De- 
cember, says  Mr.  Tristram,  "there  was  no  water, 
but  broken  stones  and  some  wet  mud,  showing  that  it 
had  recently  contained  water,  which  indeed  was  found 
there  afterwards  in  the  month  of  March  "  {Land  of 
Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  147).  —  H.] 
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the  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other 
travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the 
church  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already 
deserted.  Before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  there  seems 
to  be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  identity 
of  this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited ; 
and  the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anything,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  tradition; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  in  the  circum- 
stances, tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held 
his  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
Jesus  was  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
and  rested  at  the  well,  while  '  his  disciples  were 
gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well 
therefore  lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at 
Some  distance  from  it.  In  passing  along  the  east- 
ern plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well,  and  sent  his 
disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  valley, 
intending  on  their  return  to  proceed  along  the 
plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself  visit- 
ing the  city.  AH  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground.  The  well  too 
was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and 
venerated  spot;  which,  after  having  already  lived 
for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies intervening  between  St.  John  and  Euse- 
bius."" . 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian 
Church,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  church  over  it,  and  thus  forever 
destroying  the  reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
place.^ 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  inclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rounding a  tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "  run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix. 
22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription s,^  and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  Pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark 
in  the  structure  itself.  It  pui-ports  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "parcel  of 
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ground  "  which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  tc 
him  his  favorite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were 
deposited  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  was 
completed  (Josh,  xxiv,  32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  the 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
Both  Eusebius  {Onomast.  Si^x^V)  ^"^  ^^e  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  (1160-79),  and  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  so  —  to  pass  over  intermediate  travellers  — 
does  Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in 
these  accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  men- 
tion to  the  present  spot.  But  this  is  difficult  — 
Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand,  in 
leaving  Nablus  for  Jerusalem ;  "  just  without  the 
city  "  —  a  small  mosque,  *•  built  over  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  "  (March  25).  Some  time  after  passing 
it  he  arrives  at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly 
suits  the  Wely  at  the  northeast  foot  of  Gerizim, 
which  also  bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name 
of  Joseph.  And  when  the  expressions  of  the  two 
oldest  authorities  ('  cited  above  are  exan)ined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more 
so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  on  the  open 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  travellers,* 
from  hap-Parchi  (cir.  1320)  downwards,  specify  the 
tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Balata.f 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem »  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  def- 
inite conclusion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that  in 
favor  of  the  received  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  learned 
and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in  Ally. 
Zviiung  des  Judenihums,  Leipzig,  1839,  No.  50) 
on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  tomb  near  the  well :  the  more  so  be- 
cause they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute, 
the  almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  rec- 
ord, and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  arti- 
ficial considerations.  "The  thought,"  says  he,- 
"  forced  itself  upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot.  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  e7nek  ('  valley ' )  nor  skefela 
(' plain '),  but  by  the  individual  name  of  Chelkat 
has-Sade  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found,  —  a  dead  level, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  most  fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen." 

SHE'CHEM.  The  names  of  three  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Israel. 

1.  (D?tr  [shoulder^  ridge]:  Svxe/*'  pn  Josh., 


a  *  Among  the  proofs  of  this  identity  one  should  not 
overlook  the  striking  incidental  connection  between 
John's  narrative  and  the  locality  (iv.  20).  Gerizim 
is  not  named  by  the  Evangelist ;  but  as  we  read  the 
words  "our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain," 
how  readily  do  we  think  of  the  woman's  glance  of  the 
eye  or  outstretched  hand  in  that  direction,  which 
made  the  expression  definite  on  the  spot  though  in- 
definite to  us.  Gerizim  stood  at  that  moment  within 
full  sight  only  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
conversation.  H. 

b  *  No  church  or  chapel  has  yet  been  erected  there 
(1870),  as  was  feared  might  be  done  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  above  article.  H. 

c  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  {Lands,  etc., 
li.  61). 


d  Eusebius  :  ev  Trpoaoreiois  Ne'a?  TroAecDf,  evOa  kol  6 
Ta<^os  SeUwraL  tou  'Ia)aTj<|>. 

Bordeaux  Pilgrim  :  "  Ad  pedem  montis  locus  est  cui 
nomen  est  Sechim  :  ibi  positum  est  monumentum  ubi 
positus  est  Joseph.  Inde  passus  mille  ....  ubi  pu- 
teum,"  etc. 

e  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (cir.  1165)  says,  "  The  Sa- 
maritans are  in  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  the 
righteous ;  "  but  does  not  define  its  position. 

/  See  the  Itineraries  entitled  Jichus  hat-tsadi/cim 
(A.  D.  1561),  and  Jichus  ha-Abotk  (1537),  in  Carmoly's 
Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte. 

ff  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Prof.  Stanley's  Sinat 
(f  Pal.  p.  241,  that  a  later  Joseph  is  also  commemorated 
in  this  sanctuary. 


d 


SHECHEMITES,  THE 

Si/cijuo,  pi"]  Sichem.)  The  son  of  Hamor  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv. 
2-26;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

2.  (Suxf'/A*  -^^(^htm.)  A  man  of  Manasseh,  of 
the  clan  of  Ciilead,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  His  family  are 
again  mentioned  as  the  Bene-Shechem  [sons  of  S.] 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

3.  (2i;x«V-  ^^cketn.)  In  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
another  Shechem  is  named  amongst  the  Gileadites 
as  a  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
forgoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  his  strange  fancy  (quoted 
by  Reland,  Pal.  p.  1007,  from  his  Comm.  on  Hosea) 
of  placing  the  city  of  Shechem  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan.  G. 

SHECHEMITES,  THE  0»5^n  [patr., 
see  above]:  6  ^vx^/xi;  [Vat.  M.  -/xet,  l-m.  -^cet:] 
Sechemihe).  The  family  of  Sechera,  son  of  Gilead : 
one  of  the  minor  clans  of  the  Eastern  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxvi.  31;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHECHFNAH  (in  Chaldee  and  neo-Hebrew, 
n3'^2tt?,  majestas  Dti,  pi'ceaentia  Dei,  Sjnntus 
Sanctus, Buxtorf,  from  )^W  and  1?^^,  "to  rest/' 

"settle,"  "dwell,"  whence  ]3tpp  "a  tent,"  the 
Tabernacle  ;  comp.  ffK-qvii)-  This  term  is  not 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews, 
and  borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express 
the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  espe- 
cially when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  cher- 
ubim on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's 
.temple,  for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which 
the  Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  sec- 
ond t€mple  «  (Castell,  Lexic.  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Co7i- 
nect.  i.  138).  The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found 
in  the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  peri- 
phrasis for  God,  considered  as  dweU'tng  amongst 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially 
by  Onkelos,  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  *  to  God 
himself,  as  Castell  tells  us,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  analogous  jjeriphrasis  so  frequent  in  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
Many  Christian  writers  have  thought  that  this 
threefold  expression  for  the  Deity  —  the  Lord,  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Shechinah  —  indicates 
the  knowledge  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  accordingly,  following  some  Rabbinical 
writers,  identify  the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Others,  however,  deny  this  (Calmet's  Diet, 
of  the  Bib. ;  Joh.  Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xix.  in 
Critic.  Sacr. ;  Glass.  Philolog.  Sacr.  lib.  v.  1,  vii. 
etc.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it 
will  most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  if  we  produce  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
ing passages  in  the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In 
Ex.  XXV.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make 

me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dtoell  C'^Ilptt?^)  among 
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a  Dr.  Bernard,  in  his  notes  on  Josephus,  tries  to 
prove  that  these  five  things  were  all  in  the  second 
temple,  because  Josephus  says  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were.     See  Wotton's  Traditions,  etc.,  p.  xl. 

b  See,  e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixix.  17,  and  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxiv. 
10. 


them,"  Onkelos  has,  "I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix.  45,"  46,  for  the 
Hebrew  "  I  will  flivell  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael," Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to 
dwell,"  etc.  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for  "  this  Mount 
Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has 
"  wherein  thy  Shechinah  hath  dwelt."  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  runs 
thus:  "The  Lord  is  pleased  to  make  his  Shechinah 
dwell  in  Jerusalem.  I  have  built  the  house  of  the 
sanctuary  for  the  house  of  thy  Shechinah  for  ever," 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  ver.  13  the  He- 
brew 7pC7  is  not  used,  but  b^t,  and  Dtt?^. 
And  in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb.  "  I  will  dwdl 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  has  "  I 
will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Is.  vi. 
5  he  has  the  combination,*?  "  the  glory  of  the  She- 
chinah of  the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  " 
and  in  the  next  verse  he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the 
altar,"  by  "from  before  his  Shechinah  on  the 
throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  heavens  that  are  above 
the  altar."  Compare  also  Num.  v.  3,  xxxv.  34; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18,  cxxxv.  21;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  Ivii.  15; 
Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Tar- 
gum's  never  render  "the  cloud"  or  "the  glory" 

by  Shechinah,  but  by  W33J?  and  n^|l^,  and  that 
even  in  such  passjiges  as  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  17;  Num. 
ix.  17,  18,  22,  X.  12,  neither  the  mention  of  the 

cloud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the  verb  "Jptt?*^  in 
the  Hebrew  provoke  any  reference  to  the  Shechi- 
nah. Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  word  She- 
chinah in  the  Tai-gums,  it  may  he  defined  as  a 
periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to  dwell 
on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  cheru- 
bim, and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
the  slightest  approach  to  materialism.  Far  most 
frequently  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 

]^^  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text;  but  occasionally,  as 
in  some  of  the  above-cited  instances,  where  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  interpose 
an  abstraction,  corresponding  to  Presence,  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of  the  She- 
chinah would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vor which  were  wanting  to  the  second  temple,  they 
manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechinah  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hag.  i.  8,  "  Build 
the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will 
be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  by 
Jonathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  in 
it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii.  10,  "  Lo  I  come,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
phrased "  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my 
Shechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;  "  and  viii. 
3,  "  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem;  " 
and  lastly,  in  Ez.  xliii.  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Glory  of  God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan 


c  In  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  (16,  A.  V.),  the  Targum  has  «  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  has  desired  to  place  his  Shechinah 
upon  Zion." 

d  Always  (as  far  as  I  have  observed)  rendered  by 

the  Chaldee  HIW.       - 
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paraphrases  thus,  "  Son  of  man,  this  is  the  place 
of  the  house  of  the  throne  of  my  glory,  and  this  is 
the  place  of  the  house  of  the  dwelling  of  my 
Shechinah,  where  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever.  .  .  . 
Now  let  them  cast  away  their  idols  .  .  .  and  I 
will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them 
for  ever."  Compare  Is.  iv.  5,  where  the  return  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night  is 
foretold  as  to  take  place  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
x\s  regards  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence  dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  to 
which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the 
idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  con- 
vey is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,a 
enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the 
cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
alone  visible  ;  but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory '' 
appeared.  Thus  at  the  Exodus,  "  the  Lord  went 
before  "  the  Israelites  "  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
....  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give 
them  light."  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar 
"was  a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Egyptians, 
"  but  it  gave  light  by  night "  to  the  Israelites. 
But  in  the  morning  watch  "  the  Lord  looked  unto 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians:  "  i.  e.  as  Philo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  ex- 
plains it,  "  the  fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone 
forth  from  the  cloud,"  and  by  its  amazing  bright- 
ness confounded  them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliezer 
it  is  said,  "  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  his 
glory  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fled  back;  "  with  which 
Patrick  compares  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  "  The  waters  saw 
thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee;  they  were 
afraid:  "  where  the  Targutn  has,  "They  saw  thy 
Shechinah  in  the  midst  of  the  w^aters."  In  Ex. 
xix.  9,  "  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16 
we  read  that  "  a  thick  cloud  "  rested  "  upon  the 
mount,"  and  in  ver.  18,  that  "  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire."  And  this  is  further  explained, 
Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where  we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  cov- 
ered it  {i.  e.  as  Aben  Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory) 
six  days."  But  upon  the  seventh  day,  when  the 
Lord  called  "  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,"  there  was  a  breaking  forth  of  the  glory 
through  the  cloud,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  ver. 
17.  So  again  when  God  as  it  were  took  possession 
of  the  Tabernacle  at  its  first  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34, 
35),  "the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion (externally),  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  Tabernacle  (within),  and  Moses  was  not  able  to 
enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation  "  (rather, 
of  meeting);  just  as  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  10,  11),  "the  cloud  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Ivord."  In 
the  Tabernacle,  however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was 
only  a  temporary  state  of  things ;  for  throughout 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses 
constantly  entering  into  the  Tabernacle.  And  when 
he  did  so,  the  cloud  which  rested  over  it  externally, 
dark  by  day,  and  luminous  at  night  (Num.  ix.  15, 


a  The    Arabic    expression,   corresponding  to    the 
Shechinah  of  the  Targums,  is  a  word  signifying  light. 
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16 ),  came  down  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  "  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend  "  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7-11).  It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Moses 
"  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from 
off  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  cherubims  "  (Num. 
vii.  89),  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22;  Lev.  xvi. 
2.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habit- 
ually seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which 
concealed  it;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7, 10;  Lev.  ix.  6,  23,  when 
"  the  glory  of  the  I^rd  appeared  unto  all  the  peo- 
ple," according  to  a  previous  promise;  or  as  Num. 
xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,  xx.  6,  suddenly,  to  strike  terror 
in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.  The  last  occasion 
on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  was  that 
mentioned  in  Num.  xx.  6,  when  they  were  in  Ka- 
desh  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  murmured 
for  want  of  water :  and  the  last  express  mention  of 
the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  Tabernacle  is 
in  Deut.  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the  death  of  Moses. 
The  cloud  had  not  been  mentioned  before  since  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  x.  11,  34,  xii.  5, 
10);  but  as  the  description  in  Num.  ix.  15-23;  Ex. 
xl.  38,  relates  to  the  whole  time  of  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  we  may  conclude  that  at  all 
events  the  cloud  visibly  accompanied  them  through 
all  the  migrations  mentional  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  till 
they  reached  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  till  Moses 
died.  From  this  time  we  have  no  mention  what- 
ever in  the  history  either  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the 
glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  between  the  cherubim, 
till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  But  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  Ark  was  still  the  special  sym- 
bol of  God's  presence  and  power  (Josh,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.; 
1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  1  ff. ;  compared  with  Num. 
X.  35;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1),  and  since  such 
passages  as  I  Sam.  iv.  4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps. 
xcix.  7;  2  K.  xix.  15,  seem  to  imply  the  continued 
manifestation  of  God's  Presence  in  the  cloud  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  and  that  Lev.  xvi.  2  seemed 
to  promise  so  much,  and  that  more  general  expres- 
sions, such  as  Ps.  ix.  11,  cxxxii.  7,  8, 13,  14,  Ixxvi. 
2;  Is.  viii.  18,  &c.,  thus  acquire  much  more  point, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  cloud  did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  interrup- 
tions, to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubims  of  glory 
shadowing  the  mercy-seat,"  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Olives, 
Mount  of,  iii.  2249  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Na- 
tivity, the  words,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  rounc' 
about  them"  (Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  "  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,"  re- 
call the  appearance  of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai, 
when  "  He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with 
teft  thousands  of  saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Acts  vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2;  Ez.  xliii.  2). 
The  "  God  of  glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2,  55),  "  the  cher- 
ubims of  glory  "  (Heb.  ix.  5),  "  the  glory  "  (Rom. 
ix.  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  O. 
T.  When  we  read  in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (eV/cTji'axrci' 
eV  r)fJLiv),  and  we  beheld  his  glory;  "  or  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 


6  In  Hebrew     ^  TQ3  ;  in  Chaldee    ^  "1|2% 
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me"«(^irt<r/f77»'c6(rT7  iv  ifie);  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3, 
"  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Gofl  is  with  men,  and 
He  will  dwell  with  them  "  (^  cKt]v^  rov  0eoD 
.  •  .  .  KoX  aKf]vu(Tfi  fxer  outwv),  we  have  not 
only  references  to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  dis- 
tinctly taught  to  connect  it  with  the  incarnation 
and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as  tyjie  with  anti- 
type. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  constant 
connection  of  the  second  advent  with  a  cloud,  or 
clouds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the  same 
direction  (Matt.  xxvi.  04 ;  Luke  xxi.  27 ;  Acts  i.  9, 
ll;2Thes8.  i.  7,8;  Kev.  i.7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Shechinah.  These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ez. 
X.,  xi.)  cherubim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi., 
seraphim  (comp.  Kev.  iv.  7,  8).  In  Kx.  xiv.  19, 
"  the  angel  of  God  "  is  sjxtken  of  in  connection 
with  the  cloud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  descent 
upon  Sinai  is  described  as  being  "  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  saints"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Zech.  xiv. 
5).  The  predominant  association,  however,  is  with 
the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the 
mercy-seat  were  the  representation.  And  this 
gives  force  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put 
upon  Gen.  iii.  24,''  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Shechinah,  under  the  symbol  <|f  a  pointed 
flame,  dwelling  between  the  cherubim,  and  consti- 
tuting that  local  Presence  of  the  I^rd  from  which 
Cain  went  forth,  and  before  which  the  worship  of 
Adam  and  succeeding  patriarchs  was  performed 
(see  Hale's  Chronol.  ii.  94;  Smith's  Saa\  Annal. 
i.  173,  176,  177).  Parkhurst  went  so  far  as  to  im- 
agine a  tabernacle  containing  the  cherubim  and  the 
glory  all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex. 
p.  623).  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
various  appearances  to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses 
in  the  bush,  were  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Mjyesty  similar  to  those  later  ones  to  which  the 
term  Shechinah  is  applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii. 
2).  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred, 
besides  the  works  quoted  above,  to  the  articles 
Cloud,  Ark,  Cherub,  to  Winer,  Realiob.  art. 
Cherubim ;  to  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary ;  to 
Buxtorf,  Hiat.  Arc.  Fied.  c.  xi.;  and  to  Lowman, 
On  the  Shechinah.  A.  C-  H. 

SHED'EUR  ("l^lW'^'Tir  [darting  of  fire,  Ges. ; 
sender  of  a  revelation,  Furst] :  SeSjoyp;  [Vat. 
^fSt(Tovp  in  Num.  vii.  30;]  Alex.  ESiovp  in  Num. 
i.  5,  ii.  10:  Sedeiir).  The  father  of  Klizur,  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18).  It  has  been 
conjectured  (Zeitschr.  d.  Deut.  Moi'g.  Ges.  xv. 
809)  that  the  name  is  compounded  of  Shaddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention 
of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  following  are 
the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals. 
They  were  used  in  the  sacrificial  oflferings,  both  the 
adult  animal  (Ex.  xx.  24;    1  K.  viii.  63;   2  Chr. 

xxix.  33)  and  the  lamb,    t£7!ll3)  t.  e.    ''a   male 


a  This  expression  of  St.  Paul's  has  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  the  Rabbinical  saying,  that  of  eighty 
pupils  of  Hillel  the  elder,  thirty  were  worthy  that  the 
Shechinah  should  rest  upon  them  ;  and  of  these  Jona- 
than (author  of  the  Targum)  was  the  first  (Wolf.  Bib 
Heb.  ii.  1159). 
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from  one  to  three  years  old,"  but  young  iambs  of 
the  firet  year  were  more  generally  used  in  the  offer- 
ings (see  Ex.  xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6;  Num. 
xxviii.  9,  &c.).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was 
allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).    A  very  young 

lamb  was  called  Hv^  taleh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9; 
Is.  Ixv.  25).  Sheep  and  Limbs  formed  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv. 
23;  Ps.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  used  as 
clothing  (l^v.  xiii.  47:  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Prov.  xxxi. 
13;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  [Wool.]  Trumpets  may 
have  been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.  "  Rams' 
skins  dyed  red  "  were  used  as  a  covering  for  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs  were 
sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is  very 
striking  to  notice  the  immense  numbers  of  sheep 
that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times:  see 
for  instance  1  Chr.  v.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xv.  11,  xxx. 
24;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Job  xlii.  12.  Especial  mention 
is  made  of  the  sheep  of  Bozrah  (Mic.  ii.  12; 
Is.  xxxiv.  6)  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a  district  well 
suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "  Bashan  and  Gilead  " 
are  also  mentioned  as  pastures  (Mic.  vii,  14). 
"  Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Rishan,  and  Gilead,  "  says 
Thommw  {Land  and  Book,  ^.  205),  "are  at  their 
proper  seasons  alive  with  countless  flocks "  (see 
also  p.  331).  *'The  flocks  of  Kedar"  and  "the 
rams  of  Nebaioth,"  two  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13)  that  settled  in  Arabia,  are  referred  to  in  Is.  Ix.  7. 
Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxviii. 
13;  Deut.  xv.  19;  1  Sam.  xxv.  4;  Is.  liii.  7,  <fec. 
Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical  times,  as  is 
evident  from  Job  xxx.  1,  "  the  dogs  of  my  flock." 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by 
the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  p.  202)  well  observes,  that  the  oriental  shep- 
herd-dogs were  very  different  animals  from  the 
sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land.  The  existing  breed 
are  described  as  being  "  a  mean,  sinister,  ill-con- 
ditioned generation,  which  are  kept  at  a  distance, 
kicked  about,  and  half-starved,  with  nothing  noble 
or  attractive  about  them."  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  useful  to  the  shepherds,  more  espe- 
cially at  night,  in  keeping  off  the  wild  beasts  that 
prowled  about  the  hills  and  valleys  (comp.  Theoc. 
Id.  v.  106).  Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
generally  go  before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce 
to  follow  by  calling  to  them  (comp.  John  x.  4 ;  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  20,  Ixxx.  1),  though  they  also  drove  them 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  [Shepherd.]  It  was  usual 
amongst  the  ancient  Jews  to  give  names  to  sheep 
and  goats,  as  in  England  we  do  to  our  dairy  cattle 
(see  John  x.  3).  This  practice  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Theoc.  Id.  v.  103):  — 

OvK  ajrb  tos  hfivo^  oStos  6  Kwvapo?,  a  re  KwatSa  ; 

The  following  quotation  from  Hartley's  Researches 
in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  allusions  in  John  x.  1-16,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  it:  "Having  had  my 
attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in  John 
X.  3,  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece  to 
give  names  to  the  sheep.     He  informed  me  that  it 

b  «  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationed  his  She- 
chinah of  old  between  the  two  cherubim  "  (Jerusal. 

Targum);  D''3n3n-nh;  ISPI']  (Heb.  Bib.). 
See  Patrick  On  Gen.  iii.  24.  * 
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was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when 
he  called  them  by  their  names.  This  morning  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to 
the  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  I 
then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so, 
and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage  and  its  compan- 
ions and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shepherd 
with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  in  any  other 
animal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that  'a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him.'  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
sheep  were  still  wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
their  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would 
all  learn  them."  See  also  Thomson  (p.  203) :  "  The 
shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time  to  remind 
the  sheep  of  his  presence;  they  know  his  voice  and 
follow  on ;  but  if  a  stranger  call  they  stop  short, 
lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is  repeated 
they  turn  and  flee,  because  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  a  stranger."  « 


Broad-tailed  Sheep. 

The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
the  broad-tail  ( Ovis  laticaudatus),  and  a  variety  of 
the  common  sheep  of  this  country  {Ovis  aries) 
called  the  Bidoween  according  to  Russell  {Aleppo, 
ii.  147).  The  broad- tailed  kind  has  long  been 
reared  in  Syria.  Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than 
2,000  years  ago,  expressly  mentions  Syrian  sheep 
with  tails  a  cubit  wide.  This  or  another  variety  of 
the  species  is  also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  as 
occurring  in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  etc.,  as  the 
fat  and  the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  off" 
hard  by  the  back-bone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on 
the  altar.  The  cooks  in  Syria  use  this  mass  of  fat 
instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  is  often  rancid  (see 
Thomson,  Land  arid  Book,  p.  97).  [Butter, 
Amer.  ed.] 


n  *  Dr.  Thomson's  remarks  in  illustration  of  these 
traits  of  pastoral  life  in  the  East  are  very  interesting 
{Land  and  Book,  i.  303,  304).  H. 

b  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Jerome  and  others 
are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The  quota- 
tions adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  speak 
of  painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  con- 
eipiendutn,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals  them- 
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The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on 
the  subject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep 
is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob's 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  un- 
compromisingly condemned  by  some  writers.  We 
touch  upon  the  question  briefly  in  its  zoological 
bearing.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account  for 
the  complete  success  which  attended  Jacob's  device 
of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the  ewes  and  she-goats 
as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  watering  troughs,  on 
natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers  for  the  most 
part  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the  Latin  fathers  regard 
it  as  a  mere  natural  operation  of  the  imagination, 
adducing  as  illustrations  in  point  various  devices 
that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  in  the 
cases  of  mares,  asses,  etc.  (see  Oppian,  Cyneg.  i. 
327,  357 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  10,  and  the  passages 
from  Quintilian,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  as  cited 
by  Jerome,  Grotius,  and  Bochart).  Even  granting 
the  general  truth  of  these  instances,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  curious  effect  which  peculiar  sights  by 
the  power  of  the  imagination  do  occasionally  pro- 
duce in  the  fetus  of  many  animals,  yet  we  must 
agree  with  the  Greek  fathers  and  ascribe  the  pro- 
duction of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  Divine 
agency.  The  whole  question  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  Nitschmann  {De  Corylo  Jacobi,  in 
Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  202-206),  from  whom 
we  quote  the  following  passage:  "  Fatemur  itaque, 
cum  Vossio  aliisque  piis  viris,  illaiii  pecudum  im- 
aginationem  tantwn  fuisse  causam  adjuvantern,  ac 
plus  in  hoc  negotio  divinse  tribuendum  esse  virtuti, 
quae  suo  concursu  sic  debilem  causae  secundae  vim 
adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secundum  naturam  prae- 
stare  non  valeret  id  divina  benedictione  supra  na- 
turam praestaret;  "  and  then  Nitschmann  cites  the 
passage  in  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13,  where  Jacob  expressly 
states  that  his  success  was  due  to  Divine  interfer- 
ence; for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jacob  is  here 
uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  which 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kalisch  {Hist,  and 
Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxx.  and  xxxi.),  who  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  "  unblushingly  executing 
frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  then 
abusing  the  authority  of  God  in  covering  or  justi- 
fying them."  We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver 
difficulty  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if 
the  above  explanation  be  adopted ;  but  we  have  no 
other  alternative,  for,  as  Patrick  has  observed,  '-let 
any  shepherd  now  try  this  device,  and  he  will  not 
find  it  do  what  it  did  then  by  a  Divine  operation."  ^ 
The  greater  difficulty  alluded  to  is  the  supposing 
that  God  would  have  directly  interfered  to  help  Ja- 
cob to  act  fraudulently  towards  his  uncle.  But  are 
we  quite  sure  that  there  was  any  fraud,  fairly  called 
such,  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been  thus 
aided,  he  might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's 
niggardly  conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money- loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years; 
Laban  confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  consider- 
ably under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  return 
he  got  was  unfair  treatment  and  a  constant  desire 


selves,  and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects,  were 
the  cause  of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  fetus. 
Rosenmiiller,  however  (Schol.  in  loc),  cites  Hastfeer 
(De  Re  oviaria,  German  version,  pp.  17,  30,  43,46,  47) 
as  a  writer  by  whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  con- 
firmed. We  have  been  unable  to  gain  access  to  this 
work. 
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on  the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with 
him  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).  God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  l^ban  for  liis  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
grant.  "  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  "  for 
any  private  person  to  make  reprisals,  the  injurious 
treatment  Jacob  had  received  from  Laban,  both  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wages,  was  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.  God 
Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding 
this  disputed  subject." 

The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the  names 
of  sheep:  "JS^,  V^S^,  W3>,  or  Tip,  a  collec- 
tive noun  to  denote  "  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats," 
to  which  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  ni27,  "  a 
sheep"  or  "a  goat,"  joined  to  a  masc.  where 
"rams"  or  "he-goats  "  are  signified,  and  with  a 
fem.  when  "  ewes  "  or  "  she-goats  "  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masc.  (as 

in  Gen.  xxxi.  10):  bl'S,  "a  ram;"  bni,  "a 

ewe;"  tt???  or  ^W'S,  "a  lamb,"  or  rather  "a 

sheep  of  a  year  old  or  above,"  opposed  to  H  vtO, 

"  a  sucking  or  very  young  Iamb;  "  13  is  another 

term  applied  to  a  lamb  as  it  skips  ("T^S)  in  the 
pastures. 
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As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  The  relation 
that  exists  between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Shepherd," 
and  his  members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  p.  203).  W.  H. 

*  SHEEPCOTE.     [Sheepfold.] 

*  SHEEPFOLD.  The  original  words  for 
this  expression  in  the  Old  Testament  are  m^5j 
nbpp,  QN^Qtrp  (dual,  with  reference  to  the 

troughs  which  divided  them),  and  ]N!J  mi7?) 
and  in  the  N.  T.,  av\^  rwv  irpo^aruv  (John  xi. 
1)  and  avK-i]  and  woi/jLvri  (the  latter  erroneously) 
(John  X.  16).  Sheepfolds  as  usually  constructed 
in  the  East,  according  to  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  i.  299),are  "low,  flat  buildings,  erected  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  valleys,  and,  when  the 
nights  are  cold,  the  flocks  are  shut  up  in  them, 
but  in  ordinary  weather  they  are  merely  kept 
within  the  yard."  During  the  day  of  course  they 
are  led  forth  to  pasture  by  the  shepherds.  The 
folds  "  are  defended  by  a  wide  stone  wall,  crowned 
by  sharp  thorns  which  the  wolf  will  rarely  attempt 
to  scale.  The  leopard  and  panther,  however,  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  will  overleap  the  thorny 
hedge,"  and  make  havoc  of  the  flock.  Many  little 
villages  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  Buka'a  between 
I^banon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  consist  of  sheepcotes  or 
have  sprung  from  them,  and  have  the  syllable 
Ilaiish  (herd-fold)  prefixed  to  their  names.  In 
Greece  the  writer  has  seen  folds  built  merely  of  a 


Sheepfold. 


parapet  of  bushes  or  branches,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  caves,  natural,  or  made  for  the  purpose 
in  the  side  of  hills  or  rocky  ledges.  A  porter  kept 
the  door  of  the  larger  sheepfolds.  [Porter,  Amer. 
ed.] 

A  mistranslation  in  John  x.  16,  or  at  least  am- 
biguity ("  fold "  being  susceptible  of  a  twofold 
sense),  mars  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  passage. 
Instead  of  "  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 


«  We  have  considered  this  perplexing  question  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  whole  account  is  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
author :  at  the  same  time,  we  must  allow  that  there 
is  strong  probability  that  those  portions  of  the  narra- 


herd,"  it  should  read :  "  and  there  shall  be  one 
flock,  one  shepherd."  The  A.  V.  confuses  ai/h-fi 
and  TToi/jLVT],  and  we  necessarily  lose  in  any  render- 
ing the  alliterative  succession  of  iroifx.i/T)  and  ttoi- 
fi'fiv.  The  Saviour  no  doubt  refers  more  immedi- 
ately in  the  figure  to  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  faith  and  blessings  of  the  gospel.  "  Sheep- 
cote  "  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  three  times  interchange- 
ably with  "  sheepfold."  H. 


tive  which  relate  to  Jacob's  stratagem  with  the 
"  peeled  rods,"  are  attributable,  not  to  the  Elokistie 
or  ancient  source,  but  to  the  supplementary  Jehovistic 
writer. 
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*  SHEEP-MASTER  (2  K.  Hi.  4).  [Shep- 
herd.] 

SHEEP  GATE,  THE  (^b^-!^n  nVW:  ^ 
viKrj  V  Trpo^ariKi) :  porta  gregis).  One  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  1,  32;  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of 
Meah  and  the  chamber  of  the  comer  (iii.  32,  1)  or 
gate  of  the  guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  "  prison- 
gate").  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
of  David  with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper, 
having  the  Sheep  Gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the 
diagram  in  p.  1322,  vol.  ii.)  According  to  the  view 
taken  in  the  article  Jerusalem,"  the  city  of  Da- 
vid occupied  a  space  on  the  mount  Moriah  about 
coinciding  with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  es-Sherif.  The  position  of  the 
Sheep  Gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattdnin.  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hand- 
buch,  on  Nehemiah,  p.  144)  is  right  in  placing  it 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
comer;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
far  to  the  east  as  that,  till  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  which  was  near  the  Sheep  Gate  (John 
V.  2;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "  markef'')  was  probably 
the  present  Hammdm  esh-Shefa.  G. 

SHEEP-MARKET,  THE  (John  v.  2). 
The  word  "  market "  is  an  interpolation  of  our 
translators,  possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  Schaf- 
haiis.  The  words  of  the  original  are  4irl  rfj  vpo- 
^ariKfiy  to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not 
market  but  gate,  ttvAt?,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
article.  The  Vulgate  connects  the  irpofiaTiK-f) 
with  the  KoKvfifi-fjdpa,  and  reads  Probatica  pis- 
cina; while  the  Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the 
sheep,  and  names  only  "a  place  of  baptism." 

G. 

*  SHEETS,  only  in  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  there 

"shirts"  in  the  margin.  The  Hebrew  is  ^"^"7^5 
elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24  and  Is.  iii.  23, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  "  fine  linen."  The  LXX. 
has  in  the  different  places  aiv56v€5  or  fivaaiya, 
and  the  Vulg.  sindunes.  It  was  something  worn 
by  men  and  women,  as  the  above  passages  show, 
and  must  have  been  an  article  of  dress.  It  may 
have  been  a  thin  covering  of  linen  worn  next  to  the 
body  as  a  shirt  (Fiirst,  Keil),  or  a  loose  night- 
wrapper  thrown  around  one  on  taking  off  his  other 
garments  (Saalschutz).  In  the  latter  case  it  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Greek  (rivSdov  (com p.  Mark's 
(riv56va  iirl  yv/xvov,  xiv.  51).  It  formed  part  of 
the  raiment  which  Samson  was  to  give  to  the 
Philistines  if  they  should  discover  his  riddle  within 
the  appointed  time  (Judg.  xiv.  12  ff.).  It  was 
evidently  at  that  period  an  article  of  value  or  lux- 
ury among  the  Philistines,  as  it  was  still  later 
among  the  Hebrews  (Is.  iii.  23;  Prov.  xxxi.  24). 


a  *  Against  this  theory  respecting  the  site  of  "  the 
city  of  David,"  see  under  Jerusalem,  §  iv.,  near  the 
end  (Amer.  ed.).  S.  W. 

b  The  character  nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan 
MSS.,  although  it  is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  The 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  alphabets  appear  to  be  diver- 
gent representatives  of  some  older  form,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  several  of  the  letters.     Thus  the  Beth 
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Fiirst  calls  in  question  the  commonly  assumed  af- 
finity between  (rivhd!>y  and  ]*^*[D  {Lex.  a.  v.). 

H. 
*  SHEFE'LAH.     [Sephela.] 

SHEHARI'AH  (n^";n^  [Jehovah  seeks]: 
'Xaapias'i  [Vat.  :S,apaia;]  Alex.  'S.aapta:  Soho^ 
ria).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii. 
26). 

SHEKEL.  In  a  former  article  [Money]  a 
full  account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  called 
shekels,  which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Samaritan'' character:  so  that  the  present  article 
will  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  plan  of  the  former. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to  men- 
tion, that  although  some  shekels  are  found  with 
Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  un- 
doubtedly all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
make  this  statement,  as  in  some  books  of  high 
reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglott,  these  shekels 
are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only ; 
the  Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
than  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  dis- 
tinguish them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 
covering. 

Our  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to 
the  early  notices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical 
writers.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna, 
where  one  of  the  treatises  bears  the  title  of  "  Sheka- 
lim^''^  or  Shekels,  we  should  find  some  information 
on  the  subject.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  course 
useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
and  Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th 
century )  for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  letters  in  ancient  times;  but  the 
most  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  by 
Bayer  is  that  from  Ramban,  i.  e.  Rabbi-Moses- 
Bar-Nachman,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century.  He  describes  a  shekel 
which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  CtUhceam 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  explanation 
which  they  gave  of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side : 
Shekel  ha-Shekalim,  "the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and 
on  the  other  "Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former 
was  doubtless  a  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  in- 
scription "the  shekel  of  Israel;"  but  the  latter 
corresponds  with  the  inscription  on  our  shekels 
(Bayer,  De  Numis.  p.  11).  In  the  16th  century 
R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  states  that  R.  Moses  Basula 
had  arranged  a  Cuthsean,  i.  e.  Samaritan,  alphabet 
from  coins,  and  K.  Moses  Alaskar  (of  whom  little 
is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  in 
some  Samaritan  coins,  "  in  such  a  year  of  the  con- 
solation of  Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king." 
And  the  same  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  Adumim, 
as  he  is  called  by  Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  vol.  iv.  p. 


and  several  other  letters  are  evidently  identical  in 
their  origin.  And  the  127  (Shin)  of  the  Hebrew  alpha« 
bet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Samaritan ;  for  if  we 
make  the  two  middle  strokes  of  the  Samaritan  letter 
coalesce,  it  takes  the  Hebrew  form. 
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168),  in  his  2*'2'^y  niSD,  "  The  Light  of  the 
Eyes,"  (not  Fons    Oculoi-^im,  as  Bayer  translates 

it,  which  would  require  "j*'^^,  not  "llStt), 
discusses  the  Transfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and 
describes  a  shekel  of  Israel  which  he  had  seen. 
But  the  most  important  passage  of  all  is  that  in 
which  this  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel 
seen  by  Kaniban  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a.  d.  1210. 
He  gives  inscriptions  as  abo\e,  "  the  Shekel  of 
Shekels,"  and  "Jerusalem  the  Holy  ;  "  but  he  also 
determines  the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half 
an  ounce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  liabbis  with  Samaritan 
inscriptions,  corresponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error), 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight.  These 
are  important  considerations  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
earhest  mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writ- 
ers. We  believe  that  \V.  Postell  is  the  first  Chris- 
tian writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He 
was  a  Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem 
early  in  the  16th  century.  In  a  curious  work  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1538,  entitled  Alplutbetum  Duo- 
deciin  Linyuariim,  the  following  passage  occurs. 
After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the 
original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  great 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  .lews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  couhl  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  worth  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Solouum,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Samari- 
tans as  tliey  do,  worse  than  dogs,  and  never  speak- 
ing to  them,  nothing  endears  these  coins  so  much 
tx)  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  characters 
were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as  it 
were,  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Chits  or  Chussem- 
barich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  ruins,  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily."  « 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  these 
shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase,  which 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu- 
merated by  Bayer  in  his  Treatise  JJe  Nuinis  He- 
bnvo-lSamaritanis,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  Professor 
Tychsen  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 


o  Postell  appears  to  have  arranged  his  Samaritan 
alphabet  from  these  coins. 

b  He  quotes,  e.  g-.,  the  following  passage  from  the 

Jerusalem  Talmud  :  ^^^^  C^IT^W)  I'^T^W  173tDD 

(bbnD)  lbn»  13>S  WnniD  p;  "Revolu- 
tion (Samaritan)  money,  like  that  of  Ben  Coziba,  does 
not  defile."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  obvious, 
nor  does  Tychsen's  explanation  appear  quite  satisfac- 
tory. He  adds,  "  does  not  defile,  if  used  as  an  amu- 
let." We  should  rather  inquire  whether  the  expres- 
sion may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of  "  defiling 
the  hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books  of  the 
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period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections,  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  O.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Numis  He- 
hraicis  Diatribe,  qua  siinul  ad  Xupei'as  ill.  F.  P. 
Bayer  a  Objectiones  respomhiur  (Kostochii,  1791). 
His  firet  position  is  —  That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barcoceba  —  p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  pp. 
52,  53,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Barcoziba),  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  Samaritans  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  lettei-s  were  used  in  order  to  make 
the  coins  desirable  as  anmlets!  and  (3)  that  the 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabteus  belong  to 
this  period.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious 
passages,**  but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  no  numismatist  can  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simon 
Maccabteus,  or  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  the  coins  of  Barcoceba.  But  as  Tychsen 
never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  judge. 
There  is  another  consideration,  which,  if  further 
demonstration  were  needed,  would  supply  a  very 
strong  argument.  These  coins  were  first  made 
known  to  Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of 
them  in  Kabbinical  writers.  The  corres|M)ndence 
of  the  newly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  descrip- 
tion is  almost  demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such 
undoubted  marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of 
ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  moment. 
On  the  contrary,  to  a  practical  eye,  those  with  He- 
brew inscriptions  bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuri- 
ousness.*^ 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  Ltdab  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  liosh  Hashanah,  or  Commencement  of  the 
Year,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  the  Mishna  itself  in  Succah^ 

HDID,  or  Booths,  ch.  ii.  1,  both  of  which  passages 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  the 
branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  Palm,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Citron, 
which  is  also  found  in  this  representation.  Some- 
times two  of  these  Lulabs  are  found  together.  At 
least  such  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  authori- 
ties of  the  symbols  called  in  the  article  Money  by 


0.  T.  See  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  p.  3.  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but 
the  expressions  may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives 
countenance  to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as 
amulets.     The  passage  is  from  the  division  of  the 

Jerusalem  Talmud  entitled  ^2W  1WVT2,  Maaser 
Sheni,  or  "  The  Second  Tithe." 

c  The  statement  here  made  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  practical  numismatist.  It  is  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  these  questions 
was  known  throughout  Europe. 
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the  name  of  Sheaves.  The  subject  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty  and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  there- 
fore with  some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially 
as  experienced  numismatists  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. This  explanation  is,  -however,  adopted  by 
Bayer  (De  Num.  pp.  128,  219,  &c.),  and  by  Cave- 
doni  (Bibl.  Num.  pp.  31,  32  of  the  German  transla- 
tion, who  adds  references  to  1  Mace,  iv,  59 ;  John 
X.  22),  as  he  considers  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of 
the  9th  month  as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles. 
He  also  refers  to  2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  6,  7,  where  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described, 
and  the  branches  carried  by  the  worshippers  are 
specified. 

The  symbol  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
senting a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pomegranate 
than  to  any  other  plant. 

The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  (p.  11  of 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Maccabaeus. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  obverse  with  a  vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph ;  (2)  the  letter  Shin 
with  a  Beth;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 

R.  On  the  reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedushah  or  Hak- 
ktdushah.''- 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 

which  is  indicated  by  the  word  "^^H,  chdtsi,  "  a 
half."  These  occur  only  in  the  first  and  second 
years. 

The  above  are  silver. 

III.  ^'l^n  37mW  n3tt7,  Shenath  Arb-a  Chdtsi. 
The  fourth  year  —  a  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Lidabs. 

R.  ]  V!^  nbS^lb,  Legeullath  Tsion,  ''  Of  the 
Liberation  of  Zion."  A  palm-tree  between  two 
baskets  of  fruit. 

IV.  37**^")  3?m«  n^W,  SMnath  Arb'a, 
Rebi'a.  The  fourth  year  —  a  fourth.  Two  Lu- 
labs. 

R.  "jV:^  nbWljb  — as  before.    Citron-fi:uit. 

V.  5?::1S  n^W,  Shmath  Arb'a.  The  fourth 
year.     Lulab  between  two  citrons. 

R.  11*'!^  nbSnb,  Leyeullath  Tsion,  as  before. 

The  vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 

These  are  of  copper. 

The  dther  coins  which  belong  to  this  series  have 
Jjeen  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  article  Money. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
importance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
I^vy,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Jiidischen  Miinztn.^ 
It  appears  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which 
have  been  touched   upon  in  the  present  volume. 

a  The  spelling  varies  with  the  year.  The  shekel 
of  the  first  year  haa  only  niZ^l^p  Dbtt71T^; 
while  those  of  the  second  and  third  years  have  the 
fuller  form,  n{i?'1"Tpn  D'^btt?1")'».  The  "^  of  the 
Jerusalem  is  important  as  showing  that  both  modes 
of  spelling  were  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

b  B'rom  the   time  of  its  publication,  it  was   not 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  state  the  views  of  the  author,  especially  as  he 
quotes  coins  which  have  only  become  known  lately. 
Some  coins  have  been  described  in  the  Revue 
Numismatique  (1860,  p.  260  seq.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given.  A  coin  was 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcy  which  is 
supposed  by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit  coin. 
It  is  scarcely  legible,  but  it  appears  to  contain 
the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
Simon  on  the  other.  During  the  troubles  which 
preceded  the  final  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  Elea- 
zar (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and 
Simon  Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  head  of  large  fac- 
tions. It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money 
may  have  been  struck  which  bore  the  names  of 
both  these  leaders ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable, 
as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  in  concert. 
But  a  copper  coin  has  been  published  in  the  Revue 
Numismatique  which  undoubtedly  bears  the  in- 
scription of  "  Eleazar  the  priest."     Its  types  are  — 

I.  A  vase  with  one  handle  and  the  inscription 
]m!DrT  "iT^ybW,  "Eleazer  the  priest,"  in 
Samaritan  letters. 

R.  A   bunch   of   grapes   with   the    inscription 

[b«n]^?>  nbsab  nn  snat:?,  "year 

one  of  the  redemption  of  Israel." 
Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tree,  but. the  letters  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  reverse  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  well  as  some  that 
bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
of  this  first  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab's 
rebellion  (or  Barcoceba^s  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful  as  collecting 
together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ; 
but  we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
fresh  collections  of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction 
on  many  points.  <^  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
and  half-shekels  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
coins  described  in  the  article  Money  offer  no 
grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  still  this 
series  is  very  much  isolated  from  other  classes  of 
coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  corresponds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
constrained  from  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
light  from  futui-e  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
are  given  in  the  article  Money.  H.  J.  R. 

*  SHE'LACH.     [SiLOAH,  The  Pool  of.] 
SHE'LAH  (nbtt?  [petiiim]  :  Sr/AdJ/x,    [Stt 
\wi/,  Vat.  Alex,  in  Num.,  Vat.  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  Comp. 


available  for  the  article  Money  ;  but  I  am  indebted  to 
the  author  of  that  article  for  calling  my  attention  to 
this  book.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  procure  it  until 
the  article  Shekel  was  in  type.  H.  J.  R. 

c  The  passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  quoted 
in  a  former  note,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Levy  (p.  127), 
and  a  different  explanation  given.  The  word  trans- 
lated by  Tychsen  "  to  pollute,"  is  translated  by  him 
"  to  pay  "  or  "  redeem  the  tithe,"  which  seems  better. 
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in  Chr.,  SrjAci):]  Stla).  1.  The  youngest  son  of 
Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  the  Canaanite, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shelanites 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11,  14,  26,  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi. 
20;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).  Some  of  his  descendants 
are  enumerated  in  a  remarkable  passage,  1  Chr.  iv. 
21-23. 

2.  {rnW:  2aAa:  Sale.)  The  proper  form  of 
the  name  of  Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr. 
i.  18,  24). 

SHE'LANITES,  THE  C'^bt^n  [patr.,  see 
above] :  &  ^rjKwvi  [Vat.  -»/€<] :  Selaita).  The 
descendants  of  Shelah  1  (Nunu  xxvi.  20). 

SHELEMI'AH  {Tl^'ohW  [whom  Jehiwah 
repays]:  ScAe/ito;  Alex.  ifXe^uJos;  [FA.  26A.€- 
/tiem:]  Salmias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  liani  who 
had  nijirried  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  I'lzra 
(Ezr.  X.  3!i).     Called  Selejiias  in  1  I'^dr.  ix.  34. 

2.  ([Gen.]  2eAe/iia;  Alex.  'S.ttixia;  [Vat.  Te- 
\(fna',  FA.  TeAe/imsO  Seltjnue.)  The  father  of 
Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  assisted  in  restoring 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  Hananiah  l)e  the 
same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  8,  Shelemiah  was 
one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  sacred  perfumes 
and  incense. 

3.  [Gen.  ScAc/i^o ;  Vat.  BA€/um  ;  FA.  U\(- 
fiia'  Ace.  Seliiniain.]  A  priest  in  the  tune  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  who  was  made  one  of  the  treasurers  over 
the  treasuries  of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

4.  [SfAe/Lifoy.]  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal, 
in  the  time  oi  Zedekiah  (.ler.  xxxvii.  3). 

5.  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
who  arrested  .Jeremiah  (.Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  nanie  apjiears  in  the  lengthened  form, 
like  the  following. 

6.  (nn^^btt?:  2(\(fiia;  [Vat.  2aAa/i6ta.]) 
The  same  asMEsnELEMiAii  and  Shallum  8  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  ([2eAc/iia,  Alex,  -fiias,  FA.  -jxfia'-]  Stle- 
miau.)  Another  of  tlie  sons  of  liani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 

41). 

8.  (2eAe/i(a5;  Alex.  2aAa/AJos:  Selemia  [or 
-fl«].)  Ancestor  of  Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoia- 
kim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

9.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel;  one  of  those 
who  received  the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

SHE'LEPH  (n!?^^  [drawing  out,  pluckiny]  : 
[in  Gen.,  Rom.  laKiQ,  in  Chr.,  omits,  with  Vat. ;] 
Alex.  2aAe(^  [in  both]:  Saleph),  Gen.  x.  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  20.  The  second  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan.  'ITie  tribe  which  spnuig  from  him  has 
been  satisfactorily  identified,  both  in  modern  and 
classical  times ;  as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Ye- 
men named  after  him.  It  has  been  shown  in  other 
articles  [Arabia;  Joktan,  etc.]  that  the  evidence 
of  Joktan's  colonization  of  Southern  Arabia  is  in- 
disputably proved,  and  that  it  has  received  the 
assent  of  critics.  Sheleph  is  found  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district  {Mikhldf, 
as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yenien  are  called  by 

the  Arabs)  of  Sidaf  {\^JlX*m.,  Mardsid,  s.  v.), 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Xiebuhr's  Salfie 
{Descr.  p.  215),  written   in  his   map  Selfia.     He 

gives  the  Arabic  iSjJiX,*^,  with  the  vowels  prob- 
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ably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it,  "grande 
('•tendue  de  pays  gouvern(^e  par  sept  Schechs:"  it 
is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14°  30',  and  about  60  miles 
nearly  south  of  San 'a. 

Besides  this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf,  of  which  the 
first  notice  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrijl  d.  Deutschen 
Moi'f/enUiTuHschen  Gestllschaft,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  information.  Yakoot  in  the  Moajam,  s. 
v.,  says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen;  Hishiim  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yuktan  (.Jok- 
tan); and  Yuktiin  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of 
Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the 
son  of  Noah  ....  And  a  district  in  El- Yemen  is 
named  after  the  Sulaf."  £1-Kalkasander  (in  the 
British  Museum  library)  says,  "  El-Sulaf,  called 
also  Beni-8-Silfan,  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of 
Kahtan  (.Joktan).  .  .  .  The  name  of  their  father 
has  remained  with  them,  and  they  are  called  Es- 
Sulaf:  they  are  children  of  Ks-Sulaf  son  of  Yuktan 
who  is  Kahtiin.  .  .  .  Ks-Sulaf  originally  signifies 
one  of  the  little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  Es-Silfan 
is  its  plural :  the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  ac- 
count of  translation."  Yakoot  also  says  (s.  v. 
Mtmtdbik)  that  El-Muntabik  was  an  idol  l»elong- 
ing  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  according  to  the  Kdnu)08 
(and  the  Ltibb-el-Ltibab,  cited  in  the  Mardsid,  s. 
v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1-Kilaa;  [a 
Himyerite  family  or  tribe  (Caussin,  Essdi  i.  113), 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  king  or  Tub- 
baa  of  that  name.] 

This  identification  is  conclusively  satisfactory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarmaveth 
(Hadramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by 
the  classical  mention  of  the  SaAoToji/ot,  Salapeni, 
also  wTitten  ^A\airr}voU  Alapeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7).  Bo- 
chart  puts  forward  this  people,  with  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have, 
as  we  have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his 
theory ;  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
lat.  22°.  E.  S.  P. 

SHE'LESH  (Whw  [triad,  Ges.]:  SeAA^s; 
[Vat.  Ze/xv'-]  Selles).'  One  of  the  sons  of  Helera 
the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

SHEL'OMI  (  ^'^'btr  [pacijic]  :  ^eAf^t  [^at. 
-/xei]  '■  Sahmi).  Father  of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  {rVrhbW  [hreofpeacey. 
^aXwfjLfld:  Snlumith)-  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri 
of  the  trite  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  She  had 
married  an  Egyptian,  and  their  son  was  stoned  for 
blasphemy. 

2.  (2aAw/i60t,  [Vat.  -Oci;  Comp.  SaAwyUt^:] 
Sahmiith.)  The  daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19). 

3.  (SaAo/iciJe;  Alex.  'XaKovficod-)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  He  is  called  Shelo- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22. 

4.  (ni!2'btt7;  Keri  rV'T^^W  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 

25;  r\^72'hW  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  26;  n^pbtp  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  28:  [2aAa)/ic60:]  Selemith.)  A  de- 
scendant of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses,  who  with  his 
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brethren  had  charge  of  the  treasures  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  David. 

[Vat.  AAw^ei/ij]  Alex.  :S,a\b>{ifie:' Salomith.)  A 
Gershonite,  son  of  Shiniei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 
"Shimei"  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  Shelomith  and 
his  brothers  are  afterwards  described  as  chief  of  the 
fathers  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  lirother  of  Shimei, 
and  the  sons  of  Shimei  are  then  enumerated. 

6.  (n^'Q'btp  :  ^(Xifioie  [Vat.  -A€t]  ;  Alex. 
"SioXiitiovQ'  Selomith.)  According  to  the  present 
text,  the  sons  of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josi- 
phiah  at  their  head,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (li^r.  viii.  10).  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  an  omission,  which  may  be  supplied  from  the 
LXX.,  and  the  true  reading  is  probably,  «'  Of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 
See  also  1  Esdr.  viii.  36,  where  he  is  called  "  AssA- 
LIMOTH  son  of  Josaphias." 

SHEL'OMOTH  (n^D'b^  [love  of  peace] : 
2aAco/ia>0:  Salemoth).  The  same  as  Shelomith 
3  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

SHELU'MIEL  (bw^^btp  [fnendofGod] : 
3aA.o;ut^A:  Salamlel).  The  son  of  Zurishaddai, 
and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  He  had  59,300  men  under  him 
(Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  In  Judith 
(viii.  1)  he  is  called  Samael. 

SUBMiWip  [name,  sign]:  2^^:  Sem).  The 
eldest  son  of  Noah,  born  (Gen.  v.  32)  when  his 
father  had  attained  the  age  of  500  years.  He  was 
98  years  old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of 
the  Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers, 
sistevs-in-law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of 
God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  covenant.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  became  the  father  of  Arphaxad 
(xi.  10),  and  other  children  were  born  to  him  sub- 
sequently. With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth, 
he  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father,  which  Ca- 
naan and  Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with  this  in- 
cident (ix.  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
^chs  in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
correct,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  born.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  are,  therefore,  but  two  links — Methuselah 
and  Shem  —  between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that 
the  early  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge 
(apart  from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence 
which  is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the 
hearer  through  two  well-known  persons  between 
himself  and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events 
related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.     [Melchizedek.] 

A  mistake  in  translating  x.  21,  which  is  admit- 
ted into  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  A. 
V.  and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  (see  A.  Pfeifferi 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt 
(see  Rosenmiiller,  in  he,  with  whom  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  trans- 
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lation  ought  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  rule, 
"  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth."  In  the  six  places 
(v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  4) 
where  the  three  sons  of  Noah  are  named  together, 
precedence  is  uniformly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch. 
X.  the  descendants  of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enu- 
merated first,  possibly  because  the  sacred  historian, 
regarding  the  Shemitic  people  as  his  proper  subject, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  disencumber  his 
narrative  of  a  digression.  The  verse  v.  32  com- 
pared with  xi.  10  may  be  fairly  understood  to  mean 
that  the  three  sons  of  Noah  were  born  after  their 
father  had  attained  the  age  of  600  years ;  but  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  infeiTed  from  thence  either 
that  Shem  was  the  second  son,  or  that  they  were 
all  born  in  one  year. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  un- 
interrupted line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at  its  northwestern  ex- 
tremity with  Lydia  (according  to  all  ancient  author- 
ities, though  doubted  by  Michaelis  ;  see  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  745),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea 
(Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia 
(Elam),  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 
The  various  questions  connected  with  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Shemitic  people  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Shemitic  Languages. 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted 
by  Noah  (ix.  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii. 
4,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  verse  27  God  or  Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the 
dweller  in  the  tents  of  Shem :  in  the  former  sense 
the  verse  may  refer  to  the  special  presence  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the  Romans, 
and  (spiritually  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
PfeiflTeri  Opera,  p.  40;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies, 
Diss.  i.  W.  T.  B. 

SHE'MA  {V72W  [hearing,  rumor] :  [in  Josh.] 
SaA^iaa;  Alex.  SaAioa;  [in  1  Chr.,  Eoni.  ^a^iad, 
Vat.  Alex.  2e)Uoo:]  Same).  One  of  the  towns  of 
Judah.  It  lay  in  the  region  of  the  south,  and  is 
named  between  Ainiam  and  Moladah  (Josh.  xv. 
26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  selected 
from  those  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Sheba  takes  the 
place  of  Shem  a,  probably  by  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion or  a  change  of  pronunciation.  The  genealog- 
ical lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii.  43,  44)  inform  us  that  Shema 
originally  proceeded  from  Hebron,  and  in  its  turn 
colonized  Maon.  G. 

SHE'MA  (V72W  [rumor]:  :Xafid;  Samma). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  ancestor  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

2.  (Snma.)  Son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi. 

3.  (2a/iatos:  Semeia.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  Called  SamiAius,  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43. 

SHEM'AAH  (nypii?  [fem.,  see  above] : 
'Ao-jua:  [Vat]  FA.  A/ior[Alex.  2a/iaa:]  Samaa). 
A  Benjamite.of  Gibeah,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and 
Joash,  two  warriors  of  their  tribe  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).     His  name  is  written 
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with  the  article,  and  is  properly  "  Hassheinaah." 
The  margin  of  A.  V.  gives  "  Hasmaah." 

SHBMA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^^p^  [Jehovah 
heai's]:  'S.ajj.aias ;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xii.,  2ajU;uato9:] 
Semeias).  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reigii  of  Kehoboam. 
When  the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  to  reconquer  the  northern  king- 
dom after  its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was  commissioned 
to  charge  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not 
to  war  against  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22;  2  Chr. 
xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  appearance  upon  the 
stage  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah 
and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt. 
His  message  was  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the 
princes  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
idolatry  should  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
narrative  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  have  occuired  before 
the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
1,  where  the  people  of  Kehoboam  are  called  "  Israel," 
and  xii.  5,  6,  where  the  princes  are  called  indiffer- 
ently "  of  Judah  "  and  "  of  Israel."  He  wrot«  a 
chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign 
(2  Chr.  xii.  15).     In  2  Chr.  xi.  2   his   name  is 

given  in  the  lengthened  form  ^H^V^?^* 

2.  (2o/ioto;  [in  Neh.,  FA.  ^.e/jLcia:]  Semeia, 
Seinnia.)  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was 
keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  29).  Lord 
A.  Hervey  (Geneal.  p.  107)  proposes  to  omit  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  as  spurious, 
and  to  consider  Shemaiah  identical  with  Shimei 
5,  the  brother  of  Zerubbabel. 

3.  (2o/ioias;  [Vat.  Su/newv:]  Samata.)  An- 
cestor of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chr.  iv.  37).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shimei  6. 

4.  (26juet;  [Vat.  2e/iff»5  ^^^^'  2€/ieti/:]  Sa- 
7nia.)  Son  of  Joel  a  Keubenite;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Shema  (1  Chr.  v.  4).     See  Joel  5. 

5.  (2a/iata;  Semeia.)  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Me- 
rarite  Invite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (2ayu/a;  [Vat.  2tt)iteto;  Alex.  2ojUjas:  Se- 
meia.] )  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  who 
returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shammu.\  (Nelj. 
xi.  17). 

7.  (2e/i€i,  26Aia'«?  \y^^'  'Zafj.aias;  FA.  2o- 
fjLeas,  2a/ioms;]  Alex.  Ofyuaio,  2fMe"«=  Seineias.) 
Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).  He  took  part 
in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought  the 
Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8.  (2o)uatas;  Alex.  2a/i/totoy:  [Semeias.])  A 
Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  the 
time  of  David.  He  registered  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  by  lot  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  (2o/ia(o$ ;  [Rom.  Vat.  ver.  7,  2a/iot ;]  Alex. 
'Xa/xeias  '•  [Semeias,  Semei.] )  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
his  sons  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  ([2o/ioios;]  Alex.  2o)u,€ios:  [Semeias.]) 
A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  He  as- 
sisted in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  service,  and  with  Uzziel  repre- 
sented his  family  on  that  occasion. 

11.  (2a/xato;  Alex.  2a|U06m".  Snmains.)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  Called  Samaias 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  39. 

12.  {^(/xfias;  [Vat.  'Za/xaias']  Sevieias.) 
One  of  the  "heads"  whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his 
camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Temple  from 
» the  place  Casiphia  "  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  Called  Mas- 
man  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  43. 

13.  (2a/toia:  Semeia.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  is  called  Sameius  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  {iZajxaXas  ;  [Vat.  2o)Uoto ;  FA.  2e/iea  :] 
Semeias.)  A  layman  of  Israel,  son  of  another  Ha- 
rim, who  also  had  married  a  foreigner  (I'^r.  x.  31). 
Called  Sabbeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  32. 

15.  Ciffiei;  [Vat.  FA.  2€/Ae6<:  Seviains.])  Son 
of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabeel,  a  prophet  in  tiie 
time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  bribed  by  Sanballat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  their 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Nehemiah 
in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  his  assumed  terror  he 
appears  to  have  shut  up  his  house  and  to  have  pro- 
posed that  all  should  retire  into  the  Temple  and 
close  the  doors. 

16.  (2aMota,  Xffiias;  Alex,  [rather  FA. «]  Se- 
fie'ias  in  Neh.  xii.  [6,  18;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit, 
and  so  Rom.  ver.  6;  in  Neh.  xii.  35,  "Xa/xata']  'Se- 
inein,  [Snmaia  or  -as.] )  The  head  of  a  priestly 
house  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  8).  His  family  went  up  Avith  Zerubbabel, 
and  were  represented  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Je- 
honathan  (Neh.  xii.  6,  18).  Probably  the  same 
who  is  mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xii.  35. 

17.  (2o/Liat«5;  [Vat.  Alex.  2apam;]  Alex.  2ao- 
fiaias:  [Semeia.])  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah 
who  went  in  procession  with  Ezra,  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  two  thanksgiving  companies  who  cele- 
brated the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  (2o)uata:  [Setneia.])  One  of  the  choir  who 
took  part  in  the  procession  with  which  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  E^ra  was  ac- 
companied (Neh.  xii.  36).  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  Gershonite  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for 
reasons  which  are  given  under  Mattaniah  2. 

19.  (Ora.  in  Vat.  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i] ; 
Alex,  [rather  FA.=5]  2e/t6las.)  A  priest  who  blew 
a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

20.  {^afjLalas;  [FA.  :S,aneas-]  Semeias.)  She- 
maiah the  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah.  He  prophesied  to  the  people  of  the 
Captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
build  hou.ses,  plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  period  of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years.  His  animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself 
in  the  more  active  form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest 
Zephaniah,  urging  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  office,  and  lay  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  r^  by  Zephaniah  to  Jer- 
emiah, who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).    His 
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name  is  written  in  ver.  24:  in  the  lengthened  form 

21.  (2o/iaios;  [Vat.  "Xafiovas;  Alex.  2ouou- 
Xas-])  A  l^evite  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  was  sent  with  other  Levites,  accompanied  by 
two  priests  and  some  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  to 
teach  the  i^eople  the  book  of  the  Law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

22.  i^ffiet'i  [Vat.  Sc/xeti/:]  Semeios.)  One  of 
the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  were 
placed  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  (Sayuoias.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  passover  (2  Chr,  xxxv.  9 ). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  find  Cononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  chief  Levites ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  are  the  names  of 
persons  and  not  of  families,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who 
lived  at  least  eighty-five  years  before  him. 

24.  ([FA.  Maacas']  Semei.)  The  father  of 
Urijah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (.Jer.  xxvi.  20). 

25.  CZeKffiias;  FA.  SeSe/ctos;  [Comp.  2e- 
/iieta9:]  Semeias.)  The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

SHEMARI'AH  (-injnntp  [whom  Jehovah 
keeps]:  ^a^uopota;  Alex.  [FA.]  :S,afiapia'-  Saina- 
ria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors,  "  helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  5). 

2.  (nj'l^tp:  :$afiapia  [Vat.  -peiaj:  Sama- 
rias.)  One  of  the  family  of  Harira,  a  layman  of 
Israel,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32).     ' 

3.  ([Vat.  FA.  2a/iap6ia;  Alex,  ^afiapeias-] 
Semeria.)  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  41). 

SHEME'BER  05^??^  Wtyfliyht,  Ges.] : 
'XviJLofiop'  Semeber).  King  of  Zeboim,  and  ally 
of  the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
northeastern  invaders  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2).  The  Sam.  Text  and  Version  give  "  She- 
mebel." 

SHE'MER  ("^Pt|7  \hept,  thence  lees  oficme]  -. 
56/trjp;  [Vat.  once  2a)ur?p  0  Somer).  The  owner 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  after  whom  it  was  called  Sho- 
mtron  by  its  founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for 
two  silver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  been  Shimron, 
from  Shemer ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  been  the 
name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appears  to  be 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  read 
Somer  and  Shomir  respectively ;  but  the  Vat.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  form  "  Shemer," 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  city  to  'S.efxcpdjv  or  Se- 
fx-npuiv  [so  Kom.,  but  Vat.  Sa/iTjpcei/].    W.  A.  W. 

SHEMFDA  (rT?ptt7  [fame  of  knowled(/e]: 
:Zvfxafp,  'Xvfiapip.  [Vat.  -pez/t] ;  Alex.  Se/ijpae  in 
,Iosh.:  Semida).  A  son  of  Gilead,  and  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  the  Shemidaites  (Num.  xxvi.  32 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  2).  Called  Shemidah  in  the  [later  editions 
of  the]  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 

SHEMI'DAH  {Vr'iprp  [see  above] :  2€/ttp<{; 
[Vat.  ^ffxeipa']  Semida).  The  same  as  Shemida 
the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  19).  [The  name  is 
here  spelled  Shemida  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  —  A.] 
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SHEMIDAITES,  THE  {''yi^ip^Tl 
[patr.,  above]:  d  'Xv/j.a^pi  [Vat. -pei]:  Semida'itce). 
The  descendants  of  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead 
(Num.  xxvi.  32).  They  obtained  their  lot  among 
the  male  children  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHEMINITH  (n^rptf^n  [fke  eighth,  see 
below] ).  The  title  of  Ps.  vi.  contains  a  direction 
to  the  leader  of  the  stringed  instruments  of  the 
Temple  choir  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  "  To  the  chief  Musician 
on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith,"  or  "  the  eighth," 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it.  A  similar  di- 
rection is  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.  The  LXX. 
in  both  passages  renders  uTrep  ttjs  oyU-qs,  and 
the  Vulgate  j^^'o  oclava.  The  Geneva  Version  gives 
"  upon  the  eighth  tune."  Referring  to  1  Chr.  xv. 
21,  we  find  certain  Levites  were  appointed  by  David 
to  play  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith,"  which  the 
Vulgate  renders  as  above,  and  the  LXX.  by  o/xa- 
aeuld,  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  Geneva  Version  explains  in  the  margin,  "  which 
was  the  eighth  tune,  over  the  which  he  that  was 
the  most  excellent  had  charge."  As  we  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  Hebrews,  all 
conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  musical  terms 
are  necessarily  vague  and  contradictory.  With  re- 
spect to  Sheminith,  most  Rabbhiical  writers,  as 
Kashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the 
Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  strings ; 
but  this  has  no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a 
misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21.    Gesenius  ( Thes. 

s.  V.  ni53)  says  it  denotes  the  bass,  in  opposition 
to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  which  signifies  the 
treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of  Alamoth  itself  is 
very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though  dis- 
tinct from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it. 
Others,  with  the  author  of  Shilte  Hayyibborim,  in- 
terpret "the  sheminith''''  as  the  octave;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  understood  by  our- 
selves. On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two  psalms  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  terms  Aijeleth 
Shahar,  Gittith,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  etc.,  hi 
other  psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  Sheminith  is  of  the 
same  kind,  and  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  psalm  was 
to  be  sung.  Maurer  (Comw.  in  Ps.  vi.)  regards 
Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep  tone  like  the 
violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
violin ;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  Junius  and  Tremellius.  It  is  impossible  in  such 
a  case  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  most  probable 
conjecture.  W.  A.  W. 

SHEMIR'AMOTH  {TTStyy^l^^  [name 
most  hiyh,  Ges.,  name  of  the  heiyht  =  Jehovah, 
Fiirst]:  'S.^fjt.ipaixdod;  Alex.  -Xiixipafiwe,  1  Chr.  xv. 
18;  [Vat.]  FA.  :^efieipafxu,e,  1  Chr.xv.l8;  [Vat. 
l,afx€ipaixweeid,  FA.  26/ijpoyuw0ei0,  1  Chr.  xv.] 
20;  [Vat.  la/JLapeifjLwd,  FA.]  Sa/topj/iwe,  1  Chr. 
xvi.  5 :  Semiramotji).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second 
degree,  appointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  "on  Ala- 
moth," in  the  choir  formed  by  David.  He  was  in 
the  division  which  Asaph  led  with  cymbals  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  20,  xvL  5). 

2.  i'S,€fjLipaiJL(i>6;  [Vat.  ^a/jLUpafiwd.])     A  L*- 
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vite  in  the  reio:n  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  sent 
with  others  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach 
the  book  of  the  I^w  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SHEMIT'IC  LANGUAGES  and  WRIT- 
ING. Intuoduction,  §§  1-5.  —  1.  The  expres- 
sions, "  Shemitic  family,"  and  "  Sheniitic  lan- 
guages," are  hased,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference 
to  Gen.  X.  21  ff  [See  Shem.]  Subsequently, 
the  obvious  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  has  led  to 
an  attempt  to  sulistitute  others,  such  as  Western 
Asiatic,  or  Syro- Arabic  —  this  last  a  happily  chosen 
designation,  as  bringing  at  once  before  us  the  two 
geogmphical  extremes  of  this  family  of  languages. 
But  the  earlier,  though  incorrect  one,  has  main- 
tained its  ground :  and  for  purposes  of  convenience 
we  shall  continue  to  use  it.« 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accunicy 
the  boundaries  of  the  aresi  occupied  by  the  tribes 
employing  so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  Various 
disturbing  causes  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as 
on  the  northern  side)  in  the  neighborhood  of  rest- 
less Aryni  tribes.  For  general  purposes,  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  may  be  taken  as  the  northern 
boundary  —  the  river  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond 
it  as  the  eastern  —  and  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Levant, 
and  certain  iwrtions  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  western. 
Within  these  limits  lies  the  proper  home  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  which  has  exercised  so  mighty  an 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  world.  The  area 
named  may  seem  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
wider  regions  occupied  by  the  Aryan  stock.  But 
its  geographical  position  in  resjject  of  so  much  of 
the  old  world  —  its  two  noble  rivers,  alike  facilita- 
ting foreign  and  internal  intercourse  —  the  extent 
of  seal)oard  and  desert,  presenting  long  lines  of 
protection  against  foreign  invasion  —  have  proved 
eminently  favorable  to  the  undisturbed  growth  and 
development  of  this  family  of  languages,  as  well  as 
investing  some  branches  (at  certain  periods  of  their 
history)  with  very  considerable  influence  abroad.'' 


3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  language- 
family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following 
localities  within  the  area  named.  In  those  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of 
ditterent  kinds,  e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic  —  that  of 
the  Targums  and  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture —  to  which  may  be  added  other  varieties  of 
the  same  stock  —  such  as  that  of  the  Palinyreue 
inscriptions  —  and  of  different  Sabian  fragments. 
Along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  and  amona;  the 
tribes  settled  in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home 
of  the  language  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  which  were  interspersed  some 
relics  of  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  south, 
amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia,  was  preserved  the 
dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  so  widely 
to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent  of  territory  over 
which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety,  allied  to  this  last, 
is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated  for  a  long  time 
in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  main  features  t>f  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uniform  climate  of  their  geographical  locations. 
But  (as  compared  with  variations  from  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  t}  pe  is  very 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  will,  from  whatever' 
causes  springing,  the  same  tenacity  is  discernible  — 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness  —  the  fierce  and  rapacious  inhabitants 
of  mountain  regions  —  the  craftsmen  of  cities,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  or  the  traffickers  in  distant  marts 
and  havens.*^ 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Professor  M. 
Miiller's  late  volume  On  the  Science  of  Lanyuage 
(p.  381)  —  a  volume  equally  remarkable  for  re- 
search, fidelity,  and  graphic  description :  — 


OsXEALOaiOAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SlIEMrriC  FaMTLY  OF  LaNQCAQES. 
Living  Languages.  Bead  Languages.  CUxfsics. 

Dialects  of  Arabic  .     Ethiopic J  Arabic,  or 

Amharic  ....     Himyaritic  Inscriptiotis )  Southern. 

/  Biblical  Uebrew \  Hebraic, 

The  Jews     .     .     .  |  Samaritan  Pentateuch (       or 

(  Carthaginian-Phoenician  Inscriptions )  Middle. 

Chaldee,  Masora.  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee     .  \  Aramaic, 

Neo-Syriac  .  .  \  Syriac  (Peshito,  2d  cent.  a.  d.) |       or 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh      .     .     .  )  Northern. 


Few  inquiries  would  be  more  interesting,  were 
sufficiently  trustworthy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
into  the  oriyimd  Shemitic  dialect,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Aramaic  was  —  not  only  in  the 
first  instance,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we 
ordinarily  suppose  —  the  principal  means  of  inter- 
communication among  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment show  plainly,  that  between  the  occupation  of 
Canaan  and  the  victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many 


a  "  La  denomination  de  s^mitiques  ne  peut  avoir 
d'inconv^nient,  du  moment  qu'on  la  prend  comme 
une  simple  appellation  conventionnelle  et  que  Ton 
s'est  expliqut5  sur  ce  qu'elle  renferme  de  profond»5ment 
inexact"  (Renan,  Hist.  Gen.  des  Langues  Semitiques, 
\.  2).  English  scholars  have  lately  adopted,  from  the 
French  the  form  "  Semitic : "  but  there  is  no  reason 


causes  led  to  the  extension  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the 
restriction  of  pure  Hebrew.  But  there  is  much 
that  is  probable  in  the  notion  held  by  more  than 
one  scholar,  that  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Sheniitic 
tribes  external  to  Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  history)  closely  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a 
better  variety  of  Aramaic.  This  notion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  traces  still  discernible  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Aramaisms,  where  the  language  (as 
in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  in  a  form  most  nearly  resembling  its 


why  we  should  abandon  the  Hebrew  sound  because 
the  French  find  the  pronunciation  diflBcuIt. 

ft  Bertheau,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enci/klopddie,  v.  609, 
613 ;  Fiirst,  Lehrgebaude  der  Aramdischen  l/iome,  §  1. 

c  Scholz,  Einleilitng  in  das  A.  T.,  Coin,  1833,  21-26  ; 
Fiirst,  Lehrgeb.  §§  1,  20,  22. 
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original  one:«  and  also  from  the  resemblances 
which  may  be  detected  between  the  Aramaic  and 
the  earliest  moTiument  of  Arabic  speech  —  the 
Himyaritic  frA<j;ments.'> 

4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of 
various  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
plies no  remarkable  instances  of  their  asshnilatiny. 
Though  carrying  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  remained  stratigers  and  exotics  in 
several  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augus- 
tine, a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician 
settlers,  was  s})okeu  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Koman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained 
of  the  power,  or  arts  of  the  former  lords  of  sea 
and  land,  Irom  whom  these  fragments  were  in- 
herited. Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results, 
from  the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  coun- 
tries by  the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  cen- 
turies since  elapsed  prove  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  the  vocation  of  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shem- 
itic family  was  not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom 
their  fii-st  onset  laid  prostrate.  They  brought 
nothing  with  them  but  their  own  stern,  sul)jective, 
unsocial  religion.  They  borrowed  many  intellect- 
ual treasures  from  the  conquered  nations,  yet 
were  these  never  fully  engrafted  upon  the  alien 
Shemitic  nature,  but  remained,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  only  external  adjuncts  and 
ornaments.  And  the  same  in\eterate  isolation  still 
characterizes  tribes  of  the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  char- 
acter will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accordance 
is  seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic  race  (where  not  checked  by  external 
causes)  between  the  generic  type  of  thought,  and 
its  outward  expression.  Like  other  languages,  this 
one  is  mainly  resolvable  into  monosyllabic  prim- 
itives. These,  as  far  as  they  may  be  traced  by 
research  and  analysis,  carry  us  back  to  the  early 
times,  when  the  broad  line  of  separation,  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  was  not  yet 
drawn  between  the  Japhetian  and  the  Shemitic 
languages.  Instances  of  this  will  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  sequel,  but  subsequent  researches  have 
amply  confirmed  the  substance  of  Halhed's  predic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  affinities 
between  Sanskrit  (=  the  Indo-Germanic  family) 
and  Arabic  (=  the  Shemitic)  "  in  the  main  ground- 
work of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names 
of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  such  things, 
as  would  be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate 
dawn  of  civilization."  ^ 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  words  least  exposetl  to  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  variation.  But  differences  are  ob- 
servable in  the  principal  parts  of  speech  —  the  verb 


and  the  noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of 
relation,  are  grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of 
meaning  in  a  single  word,  susceptible  of  various 
internal  changes  according  to  the  particular  re- 
quirement. Hence,  in  the  Shemitic  family,  the 
prominence  of  Jm-mation,  and  that  mainly  internal 
(or  contained  wilhin  the  root  form).  By  such  in- 
strumentality are  expressed  the  differences  between 
noun  and  verb,  adjective  and  substantive.  This 
mechanism,  within  certain  limits,  invests  the  Shem- 
itic languages  with  considerable  freshness  and  sharp- 
ness; but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  this  lan- 
guage-family does  not  (for  higher  purposes)  possess 
distinct  powers  of  expression  equal  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Japhetian  family.  Another  leading 
peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  languages  is  the 
absence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  com- 
pound words  —  to  which  the  sister  family  is  in- 
debted for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shem- 
itic family  —  agglutination,  not  logical  sequence  — 
independent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate  deri- 
vations from  the  same  root,  are  used  to  express 
respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different  modifi- 
cations of  a  particular  notion.  Logical  sequence 
is  replaced  by  simple  material  sequence. 

Both  language-famiUes  are  full  of  life;  but  the 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  organic  —  of  the  Shemitic, 
an  aggregate  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to 
be  taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  into 
form  and  shape:  the  other  contahis  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  pours  out  its  thoughts  and  fancies  as 
they  arise.*^ 

§§  6-13.  —  Hebrew  Language.  —  Period  of 
Growth. 
6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of  the  so- 
called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Southwestern  Asia.  The  development 
and  culture  of  this  latter  will  be  found  to  have 
been  considerably  influenced '  by  the  situation  or 
fortunes  of  its  different  districts.  In  the  north 
(or  Aram,  under  which  designation  are  compre- 
hended Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under 
a  climate  partially  cold  and  ungenial  —  in  the  close 
proximity  of  tribes  of  a  different  origin,  not  un- 
frequently  masters  by  conquest  —  the  Shemitic 
dialect  became  in  places  harsher,  and  its  general 
character  less  pure  and  distinct.  Towards  the 
south,  opposite  causes  contributed  to  maintain  the 
language  in  its  purity.  In  Arabia,  preserved  by 
many  causes  from  foreign  invasion,  the  language 
maintained  more  euphony  and  delicacy,  and  ex- 
hibited greater  variety  of  words  and  construction. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  serve  to  explain  this  — 
lying  as  did  Judaea  between  Aram  and  Arabia,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Hebrew  race,  with  the 
exception  of  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  tribes.  Of 
the  language  of  these  last  few  distinctive  remains 
have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light.e      But  its 


a  «  Un  autre  fait,  non  moins  digue  de  remarque, 
c'est  I'analogie  frappante  qu'ont  toutes  ces  irr^gu- 
larit^s  provinciales  avec  I'Aram^en.  11  semble  que, 
meme  avant  la  captivity,  le  patois  populaire  se  rap- 
prochait  beaucoup  de  cette  langue,  en  sorte  qu'il  nous 
est  maintenant  impossible  de  s^parer  bien  iiettement, 
lans  le  style  de  e«rtains  Merits,  ce  qui  appartient  au 
dialecte  populaire,  ou  au  patois  du  royaume  d'Israel, 
ou  k  rinfluencedes  temps  de  la  captivit»5."  "II  est  a 
remarquer,  du  reste,  que  les  langues  s^mitiques  dif- 
ferent moins  dans  la  bouche  du  peuple  que  dans  les 
livres  "  (Renan,  i.  141,  142 ;  and  also  Fiirst,  Lehrgeb. 
§§  3,  4,  3,  11;. 


6  Hoffmann,  Gramm.  Syr.  pp.  5,6;  Scholz,  i.  p.  41, 
ill.  p.  8,  9  ;  Gesenius,  Lehrgebdude  (1817),  pp.  194-196  ; 
Fiirst,  Lehrgeb.  §§  4, 14 ;  Rawlinson,  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  xv.  233. 

c  Halhed's  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  1778, 
quoted  in  Delitzsch,  Jesunm,  p.  113 ;  I'iirst,  Lehrgeb 
Zweiter  Uaupttheil. 

d  Ewald,  Gramm.  d.  A.  T.  1833,  pp.  4-8 ;  Bertheau, 
in  Herzog,  v.  611,  612;  Reuss,  ibid.  pp.  598,  600; 
Franck,  jStudes  Orientates,  p.  387. 

c  "The  name  of  their  country,  iHC^vQ  =  the 
land  of  immigration,  —  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
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general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Terachite  set- 
tlers is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  hi  the  case  of  the 
Haniite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine  tribes,  another 
branch  of  the  same  stock. 

Originally,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
sented more  affinities. with  the  Aramaic,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  family  accounts,  which  bring 
the  Patriarchs  from  the  N.  E.,  —  more  directly  from 
northern  Mesopotamia.  In  consequence  of  vicinity, 
as  was  to  be  anticipated,  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Arabic  may  be  traced;  but  subse- 
quently, the  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to  have 
foUowtJd  an  independent  course  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

7.  Two  questions,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
early  movements  of  the  ancestf>r8  of  the  subsequent 
Hebrew  nation,  have  been  discussed  with  great 
earnestness  by  many  writers  —  the  first  bearing  on 
the  causes  which  set  the  Terachit^  family  in  mo- 
tion tx)wards  the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on 
the  origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham. 

In  Gen.  x.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Shem  —  Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
The  last  of  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
from  him)  will  be  considered  subsequently.  The 
fourth  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  progeni- 
tor (or  the  collective  appellation)  of  the  tribes 
which  originally  occupied  Canaan  and  the  so-called 
Shemitic  regions  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining 
three,  the  tril)es  desceiidetl  from  Elam  and  called 
by  his  name  were  probably  subjugated  at  an  early 
period,  for  in  Gen.  xiv.  mention  is  made  of  the 
headship  of  an  anti-Terachite  league  being  vested 
in  the  king  of  Elam,  Chedorlaomer,  whose  name 
points  to  a  Cushite  origin.  Whether  Shemitic  oc- 
cupation was  succeede<l  at  once  (in  the  case  of 
Elam  ")  by  Aryan,  or  whether  a  (Jushite  (Hamite) 
donunation  intervened,  cainiot  now  be  decided. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  on  the  showing  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  his  descendants  were  disturbed  in  their 
home  l)y  the  advance  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cush- 
ite stream  of  population,  flowing  upwards  on  a  re- 
turn course  through  Arabia,  where  plain  marks  are 
to  be  found  of  its  presence.''  When  we  bear  in 
mind  the  strongly  marked  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  Shemitic  and  Cushite  (=  Hamite)  races 
in  habits  and  thought,*-'  and  the  manifestation  of 
God's  wrath  left  on  record,  we  can  well  understand 
an  uneasiness  and  a  desire  of  removal  among  the 
Shemitic  population  of  the  plains  by  the  river. 
Scripture  only  tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  not,  chosen  Shemitic  wanderers  of  the  lineage 
of  Arphaxad  set  forth  on  the  journey  fraught  with 
such  enduring  consequences  to  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  its  second  stage 
of  progress.  There  is  at  least  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah 
from  Ur  of  the  Clhaldees  (if  modern  scholarship  is 
right  in  the  locality  selected )  was  caused  by  Divine 
suggestion,  acting  on  a   mind  ill  at  ease  in  the 

Philistines  did  not  reach  the  line  of  coast  from  the 
interior  at  all  events''  {Quart.  Rev.  Ixxviii.  172). 

a  The  word  Elam  is  simply  the  prouunciation,  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  of  \Vest«rn  Asia,  of  Iran  =  Alry- 
ama  — Airjana.  Reaan,  i.  41,  on  the  authority  of 
Buruouf  and  M.  Miiller  ;  J.  G.  Muller,  R.  E.  xiv. 
233  ;  Ilawlinson,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  xv.  222. 

b  Renan,  i.  M,  812,  315;  Spiegel,  in  Uerzog,  x.  365, 
366. 

c  Compare  Gen.  xi.  5  with  Gen.  xviii.  20,  and  note  1, 


neighborhood  of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  It 
may  be  that  the  active  cause  of  the  movement  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation 
of  the  One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were 
to  be  stamped  on  all  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not 
least  palpably  on  its  language  in  its  purity  and 
proper  development.  The  leading  particulars  of 
that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to  us  in 
Scripture,  wliich  is  also  distinct  upon  the  ftict,  that 
the  new  comers  and  the  earlier  settlers  in  Canaan 
found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  Indeed,  neither 
i^t  the  first  entrance  of  Terachites,  nor  at  the  re- 
turn of  their  descendants  after  their  long  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  diffi- 
culty in  tWs  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  But,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found,  and  very  much  learned  discussion 
has  taken  place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachites  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  earlier  settlers,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  latter  alternative  is 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  earlier  writers  on  Biblical  subjects,  it  was 
maintained  with  great  earnestness  —  Walton,  for 
example,  holding  the  advanced  knowledge  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  Tei-achite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,''  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasoning,  and  whether  "  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  inferiority  of  the  chosen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  preeminence  in  re- 
ligious privileges,"  is  not  "  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  any  great  early  amount  of  civilization, 
being  built  necessarily  on  closer  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,  would  have  tended  to  re- 
tard rather  than  promote  the  object  for  which  that 
people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
great  original  siuiilarity  existing  between  the  dia- 
lects of  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country  in 
their  various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants, 
the  latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbors. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity 
of  the  dialect  of  the  Terachites  to  that  of  the  oc- 
cupants at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  to  be  ex- 
plained? Of  the  origin  of  its  earhest  occupants, 
known  to  us  in  the  sacred  records  by  the  mysteri- 
ous and  boding  names  of  Nephilim,  Zamzunimim, 
and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  Titanic  size 
traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  travel- 
lers, history  records  nothing  certain.  Some  assert 
that  no  reliable  traces  of  Shemitic  language  are  to 
be  found  north  of  jNIount  Taurus,  and  claim  for  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Asia  IMinor  a  Japhetian  origin. 
Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these  early  tribes 
from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and  their  mi- 
gration from  "  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petnea  and  the 
southern  borders  of  Palestine."  <-'     But  these  must 

Kawlinson,  /.  A.  S.  xv.  231.  Does  the  cuneiform  or- 
thography Bab-Il  =  "  the  gate  of  God,"  point  to  the  act 
of  Titanic  audacity  recorded  in  Gen.?  and  is  the  puuish- 
uieut  recorded  in  the  confusion  expressed  in  a  Shemitic 
word  of  kindred  sound  !  Quatremere,  Melanges  d^His- 
toire,  113,  164. 

<l  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  WU- 
liams,  D.  D.,  p.  65. 

«i  Itenan,  i.  45,  107 ;  Arnold,  in  Uerzog,  viii.  310, 
11 ;  Graham,  Cambridge  Essays,  1.S58. 
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have  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  mention 
being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their  remains 
being  only  alluded  to  in  references  to  the  tribes 
which,  under  a  well-known  designation,  we  find  in 
occupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  fivm  Kgypt. 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our  coun- 
tryman IJawlinson,  and  shared  by  other  scholars. 
"  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tradi- 
tion, or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their  de- 
scendants, we  are  authorized  to  infer  that  at  some 
very  remote  i^eriod,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Aryan  nations,  a  great  Scythic  "  (=  Haniitic) 
"  population  must  have  overspread  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dis- 
similar in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  com- 
mon certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction.*' « 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  leading 
features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from  its 
extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with  Bib- 
lical antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  discussed 
than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants  of 
Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
(Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.''  Nor  can  the  singular  accordances 
discernible  between  the  language  of  these  Canaan- 
itish (=  Haniitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic 
family  be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  former.  "  If  we  examine  the  inval- 
uable ethnography  of  the  book  of  Genesis  we  shall 
find  that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognized,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Sci-ipture  (Gen. 
X.  fF.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilized  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  —  indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration  —  that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  the  Syro-Ai-abic  family."  c 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachidse  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing 
among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a 
discussion  upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the 
student  is  still  bewildered:  the  question  would 
seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of 
the  Shemitic  stock,  did  they  acquire  the  art  of 
writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or 
Assyrians  —  or  was  it  evolved  from  given  elements 
among  themselves  ? 

But  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  in  obscurity. 


a  Rawlinson,  J.  of  A.  S.  xv.  230,  232. 

b  «  All  the  Canaanites  were,  I  am  satisfled,  Scyths  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained  their  distinctive 
stbnic  character  until  quite  a  late  period  of  history. 
According  to  the  inscriptions,  the  Khetta  or  Uittites 
were  the  dominant  Scythian  nice  from  the  earliest 
times."     Rawlinson,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  230. 

c   Quarterly  Rev.  Ixxviii.  173.     See  a  quotation  in 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indelible  influence 
was  exercised  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachite  hi-.mch 
in  this  particular.  The  language  of  Egypt  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  l]ar  to  this  theory,  for,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject,  the 
Egyptian  language  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and  in- 
deed a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  changes 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hyksos,  instead 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  scattered 
after  their  long  sojourn,  doubtless  carried  with 
them  many  traces  and  results  of  the  su[)erior  cul- 
ture of  Egypt ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  they  can  be  considered  in  any  way  as  instruc- 
tors of  the  Terachites.  The  claim,  so  long  acqui- 
esced in,  of  the  Phoenicians  in  this  respect,  has 
been  set  aside  on  distinct  grounds.  What  was  the 
precise  amount  of  cultivation,  in  respect  of  the  art 
of  writing,  possessed  by  the  Terachites  at  the  im- 
migration or  at,their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot 
now  tell,  —  probably  but  limited,  when  estimated 
by  their  social  position.  But  the  Exodus  found 
them  possessed  of  that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  civilized  world,  built  on  a 
pure  Shemitic  basis,  but  modified  by  Egyptian  cul- 
ture. "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phonetic 
signs  are  subsequent  to  the  objective  and  determi- 
native hieroglyphics,  and  showing  as  they  do  a 
much  higher  power  of  abstraction,  they  must  be 
considered  as  infinitely  more  valuable  contributions 
to  the  art  of  writing.  But  the  Egyptians  have 
conferred  a  still  greater  boon  on  the  world,  if  their 
hieroglyphics  were  to  any  extent  the  origin  of  the 
Shemitic,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  almost 
every  known  system  of  letters.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  a  pictorial  and  figurative  system  of 
writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  their  low,  and 
after  all,  imperfect  syllabarium,  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  source  as  their  pictorial  and  figurative 
representation  of  their  idea  of  the  Deity;  just  as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the  people 
of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  among  many  proofs  which  they 
gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  fitness  for  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship." "^ 

10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and  Arabia, 
that  of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  place  — 
superior  to  the  first,  as  l)eing  the  language  in 
which  are  preserved  to  us  the  inspired  outpourings 
of  so  many  great  prophets  and  poets  —  wise, 
learned,  and  eloquent  —  and  different  from  the 
second  (which  does  not  api>ear  in  history  until  a 
compai-atively  recent  period)  in  its  antique  sim- 
plicity and  majesty. 

The  dialect  which  we  are  now  considering  has 
been  ordinarily  designate,!  as  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  The  appellation  Hebrew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
people,  as  connected  with  its  glories  or  eminence, 
while  that  of  Israel  is  bound  up  with  its  historical 
grandeur.    The  people  is  addressed  as  Israel  by  their 


J.  A.  S.  XV.  2.3S,  on  the  corruption  of  manners  flowing 
from  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  Hamites. 

fl  q.  R.  Ixxviii.  156 ;  Ewald,  Gtsc/i.  i.  472-474 ; 
Hoffmann,  Irramrn.  Syr'mc.  pp.  60-62  ;  Leyrer,  Her- 
zog,  xiv.  358,  359  ;  Lepsius,  Zivei  Ahhandlungen^  39, 
40,  56,  65  ;  J.  G.  Miiller,  in  llerzog,  xiv.  232;  Rawlin- 
son, J.  A.  S.  XV  222,  226,  230 ;  Saalschiitz,  Zur  Ge- 
sehichte  d.  Buchgtabensc/irijfl,  §§  6,  17,  18;  Vaihinger, 
in  lierzog,  xi.  302. 
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priests  and  prophets,  on  solemn  occasions,  while  by 
foreigners  they  are  designated  as  Hebrews  (Gen.  xl. 
15),  and  indeed  by  some  of  their  own  early  writers, 
where  no  point  is  raised  in  connection  with  their 
religion  (Gen.  xliii.  32;  Ex.  xxi.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
3,  7,  xiv.  21).     It  was  long   assumed   that  their 

designation  {U'^'^^'S  =  ol  irepdrai)  had  reference 

to  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
it  should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shem- 
itic-speaking  trites,  which  had  migrated  to  the 
south  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euplirates ;  and  in 
that  case,  might  have  been  applied  by  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  But  in  either  case,  the 
term  "  Hebrews  "  would  comprise  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  and  their  language  tlierefore 
should  be  designated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accordance 
with  the  more  usual  name  of  the  people.  "  The 
language  of  Canasin  "  is  used  instead  (Is.  xix.  18), 
but  in  tliis  passage  the  country  of  Canaan  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Egyi)t.  The  expression  '•  the 
Jews'  language"  (Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13)  applies  merely 
to  the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all 
probability,  more  widely  used  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria. 

11.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  in)possible,  any 
formal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape. 
But  various  reasons  occur  to  render  ditticult,  even 
within  this  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of 
the  Hebrew  language  as  befits  the  exceeding  in- 
terest of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  very  little 
has  come  down  to  us,  of  wiiat  appears  to  have  been 
an  extensive  and  diversified  literature.  Where  the 
facts  requisite  for  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  beuig 
built  on  speculations,  erecting  into  characteristics 
of  an  entire  period  what  may  l)e  simply  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  author,  or  incidental  to  his  subject 
or  style.  Again,  attempts  at  a  philological  history 
of  the  Hebrew  language  will  be  much  impeded  by 
the  fivct  —  that  the  chronological  order  of  the  ex- 
tant Scriptures  is  not  hi  all  instances  clear — and 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  its 
settlement  to  the  seventh  century  n.  c.  is  without 
changes  or  progress  of  the  marked  and  promi- 
nent nature  required  for  a  satisfactory  critical 
judgment.  Unlike  languages  of  the  Japhetian 
stock,  such  as  the  Greek  or  German,  the  llebrew 
language,  like  all  her  Shemitic  sisters,  is  firm  and 
hard  as  from  a  mould  —  not  susceptible  of  change. 
In  addition  to  these  characteristics  of  their  lan- 
guage, the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  were 
of  a  retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
exempt  I'rom  foreign  sway.  The  dialects  also  of 
the  few  conterminous  tribes  with  whom  tliey  had 
any  intercourse  were  allied  closely  with  their  own. 

The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are 
destitute  of  any  important  changes  in  language, 
during  the  period  Irom  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A 
certain  and  intelligible  amount  of  progress,  but  no 
considerable  or  remarkable  difference  (according  to 
one  school),  is  really  observable  in  the  language  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Uuth, 
Samuel,  the  Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies 
of    Isaiah,    Hoseii,   Amos,  Joel,    Micah,    Nahuni, 


a  M.  Mliller,  Science  of  iMnauase.  pp.  57-59:  a  most 
ioBtructive  passage.  Forster,  Voice  of  Israfl,  77. 
"  Viele.s  audi,  was  una  jetzt  zum  ersten  Male  in  den 
Denkmalern  der  macedonisclien  Weltzeit  begegaet,  mag 


Habakkuk,  and  Jeremiah  —  widely  separated  from 
each  otlier  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  are  confidently  referred  to, 
as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged  ma- 
terials and  fashioning;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognized  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to 
be  explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  and  to  modern  judgment, 
much  of  this  appears  strange,  and  possibly  unten- 
able. But  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought 
in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
without  removal  or  molestation  —  a  feature  of  his- 
tory not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a 
people  preserved  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guar- 
dians of  a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for 
publication.  An  additional  illustration  of  the  im- 
munity from  change,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock. 
The  Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  years,  although  inferior  to  the  He- 
brew in  many  respects,  is  almost  without  change, 
and  not  essentially  different  from  the  language  of 
Daniel  and  ICzra.  And  the  Arabic  language,  sub- 
sequently to  its  second  birth,  in  connection  with 
Mohammedanism,  will  be  found  to  present  the 
same  phenomena. 

12.  Aloreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period 
was  deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued so.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  unlikely 
or  inconsistent  in  the  notion  that  he  who  was 
''learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians" 
should  have  been  taught  to  introduce  a  sacred 
language,  akin,  but  superior  to  the  every-day  dia- 
lect of  his  people  —  the  property  of  the  rulers,  and 
which  subsequent  writers  should  be  guided  to  copy. 
Such  a  language  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned 
one,  —  that  of  the  few,  —  and  no  clearer  proof  of 
the  limited  hold  exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew 
on  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  can  be  re- 
quired than  its  rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Cap- 
tivity, before  a  language  composed  of  dialects 
hitherto  disregarded,  but  still  living  in  popular 
use.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  literary  dialects, 
or  what  are  commonly  called  classical  languages, 
pay  for  their  temporary  greatness  by  inevitable  de- 
cay." "  If  later  in  history  we  meet  with  a  new 
body  of  stationary  language  forming  or  formed,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  tributaries  were  those  rivu- 
lets which  for  a  time  were  almost  lost  to  our 
sight."  « 

13.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  pecul- 
iarities in  different  books  of  the  O.  T.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  pecul- 
iarities observaltle  in  the  Pentateuch  (without, 
however,  destroying  its  close  similarity  to  other 
O.  T.  writings)  is  given  by  Scholz,  divided  under 
lexical,  grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With 
the  style  of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected) 
that  of  Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.     The  feel- 

wohl  alter  seyn,  aber  danials  zuerst  aus  dem  Dunkel 
der  Volkssprache,  die  ja  liberall  reicher  ist  als  die 
der  classischen   Legitimitat."     Reuas,  in   Herzog,  T. 

707. 
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ing  of  hostility  to  the  neighboring  peoples  of  mixed 
descent,  so  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
makes  strongly  against  the  asserted  late  origin  of 
the  book  of  Kuth,  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned)  the 
style  points  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Ara- 
maisms  being  probably  relics  of  the  popular  dia- 
lect.«  The  same  linguistic  peculiarities  are  ob- 
servable (among  other  merits  of  style)  in  the  books 
of  Samuel.'' 

The  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  contain  many 
asserted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  affected 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercourse  with 
neighboring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  polish  in  the  diction  of  this  book  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  the  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  pecuUarities  of  style  seem  rather  ref- 
erable to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.^  In  addition  to  roughness  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause  —  close  in- 
tercourse with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea, 
and  expressions  closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.'' 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum, 
Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  stUl  later 
ones  of  the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past 
times,  which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models 
of  style.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modern  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin.  /  But  the  references  above  given 
may  serve  to  aid  the  consideration  of  a  most  in- 
teresting question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara- 
maic elements  entered  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiry;  and  under  impartial 
consideration  more  ditficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  The  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  Daniel  (especially  the  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars,  led  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to 
place  this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophet- 
ical writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apocalyptic  char- 
acter of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to 
the  Hagiographa  than  the  roll  of  prophecy,  prop- 
erly so  called.     Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  clos- 


a  Scholz,  Einl.  313,  and  note ;  Nagelsbach,  in  Her- 
zog,  xiii  188. 

b  Nagelsbach,  ibid.  412. 

c  Scholz,  Einl.  iii.  65-67,  180, 181 ;  Ewald,  Hiob.  65. 

d  Scholz,  ibid.  581,  537,  549. 

e  Scholz,  ibid.  595,  600,  606 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  t.  2, 
§  215. 

/  Zunz,  Gottesdienxtliche  Vorlrdge  der  Juden.,  162. 

g  See  also  Rawlinson,  J  A.  S.  xv.  247 ;  Delitzsch, 
in  Herzog,  iii.  274 ;  Vaihinger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  pp. 


ing  of  the  canon,  tend  to  shake  the  comparatively 
recent  date  which  it  has  been  so  customary  to  as- 
sign to  this  book.S' 

With  these  exceptions  (if  so  to  be  considered) 
few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  small 
remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  part  composed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  north- 
ern districts  probably  were  influenced  by  their  Ara- 
maic neighbors;  and  local  expressions  are  to  be 
detected  in  Judg.  v.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  period 
Philistine  dialects  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24), 
and  that  of  GaUlee  (Matt.  xxvi.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  elements 
above  alluded  to,  are  most  plainly  observable  in  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated  writers.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  plain 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language  lies  in  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinary  words  and  formations 
sufficed.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
general  use  of  parallelism)  for  enlarging  the  supply 
of  striking  words  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expressions  which  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.* 
For  the  origin*  and  existence  of  these  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic,  from  which  expres- 
sions were  borrowed,  whose  force  and  peculiarities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
otherwise  attainable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  character,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  more  oratorical,  and  running  into 
longer  sentences.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  uniform  in  language 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
diversities  of  individual  dispositions  and  standing 
are  strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  of  several 
writers.  But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to 
B.  c.  600,  the  Hebrew  language  continued  singu- 
larly exempt  from  change,  in  all  leading  and  gen- 
eral features,  and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expres- 
sion, forms,  and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  although,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  almost  regretful  accuracy,  the  classical 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Languagk.  —  Scholastic 
Period. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Aramaic  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriNing  its 
name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
low  country).     But  the  name  is  applied,  both  by 


h  «  L'importance  du  verset  dans  le  style  des  Semites 
est  la  meilleure  preuve  du  manque  absolu  de  con- 
struction int(5rieure  qui  caracterise  leur  phrase.  Le 
versefc  n'a  rien  de  commun  avec  la  pt5riode  grecque  et 
latine,  puisqu'il  n'oflre  pas  une  suite  de  membres 
d«5pendant8  les  uns  des  autres :  c'est  une  coupe  4 
peu  pr^s  arbitraire  dans  une  serie  de  propositions 
separt^es  par  des  virgules."     Renan,  i.  21. 

'■  Reuss,  in  Herzog,  v.  606-608 ;  Bleek,  EinUitung^ 
pp.  80-89. 
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Biblical  and  other  writers,  in  a  wider  and  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation  —  Aram  —  was 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
whom  the  country  was  called  Syria,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyria,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  63 )« 
In  general  practice  Aram  was  divided  into  Eastern 
and  Western.  The  dialects  of  these  two  districts 
were  severally  called  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  —  desig- 
nations not  happily  chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shemitic,  of  too  long  currency  to  be  changed  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  No  traces  remain  of  the 
numerous  dialects  which  must  have  existed  Iti  so 
large  an  aggregate  of  many  very  populous  districts. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "Chaldaic"  to  the  East  Aramaic 
dialect.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ChaUUeans 
were  a  people  of  Japhetian  extraction,  who  proba- 
bly took  the  name  of  the  Shemitic  tribe  whom  they 
dislodged  before  their  connection  with  Babylon,  so 
long,  so  varied,  and  so  full  of  interest.  But  it 
would  be  an  error  to  attribute  to  these  conquerors 
any  great  or  early  amount  of  cultivation.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  j^eculiar  and  advanced  civilization  to  be 
traced  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia  nmst  be  as- 
signed to  another  cause  —  the  uifluences  of  Cushite 
immigration.  The  colossal  scientific  and  industrial 
characteristics  of  Assyrian  civilization  are  not  rea- 
sonably deducible  from  Japhetian  influences,  that 
iiice,  in  those  early  times,  having  evinced  no  re- 
markable tendency  for  construction  or  the  study  of 
the  applied  sciences.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem 
not  unreasonable  to  place  on  the  two  rivers  a  popu- 
lation of  Cushite  (Hamite)  accomplishments,  if  not 
origin,  subsequent  to  the  Shemitic  occupation, 
which  established  its  own  language  as  the  ordinary 
one  of  these  districts ;  and  thirdly  a  body  of  war- 
riors and  influential  men  of  Japhetian  origin,  the 
true  Chaldteans,  whose  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
Shemitic  district  and  dialect.'' 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  languages 
is  obscure;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settlement  on  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  extensions 
were  doubtless  made  to  the  south.  And  (as  has 
been  before  said)  history  points  to  another  stream, 
flowing  northward  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 
ante-historic  period),  of  Cushite  population,  with 
its  distinctive  accomplishments.  These  settlements 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  country 
extending  from  the  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  E.,  to  the  plains  in  the 
S.  and  W.  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  "  great 
river,"  =  Assyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  with  its  southern  district,  Chald«a. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions 
than  the  nature  of  the  vernacular  language  of  this 
last-named  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 
portation by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was,  mainly  and 
incontestably,  Shemitic;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 
Aryan  one,  chiefly  official,  is  said  to  be  discern- 
ible. [Chaldea;  Chaldkans.]  The  passages 
ordinarily  relied  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  i)  are  not  very 
conclusive  in  support  of  this  latter  theory,  which 
derives  more  aid  from  the  fact,  that  many  proper 
names  of  ordinary  occurrence  (Belshazzar,  Mero- 
dach- Baladan,  Nabonassar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebo, 
Nebuchadnezzar)  are  certainly  not  Shemitic.  As 
little,  perhaps,  are  they  Aryan  —  but  in  any  case 


«  Other  derivations  are  given  and  refuted  by  Quatre- 
meie,  Melanges  U^Histoire,  p.  122. 


they  may  be  naturalized  relics  of  the  Assyrian  su- 
premacy. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitic  or  Aryan  origin  of  the  vernacular  language 
of  Assyria  —  i.  e.  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  language 
appears  to  have  been,  ordinarily,  that  of  a  blended 
Shemitic  and  Cushite  population,  and  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary  proper 
names  —  Nibchaz,  Pul,  Salmanassar,  Sardanapalus, 
Sennacherib,  Tart;ik,  and  Tiglath-Pileser.  Is.  xxxiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  v.  15,  have  been  referred  to  as  estab- 
lishing the  difterence  of  the  vernacular  language  of 
Assyria  from  the  Shemitic.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers 
is  but  limited ;  but  in  any  case  a  strong  Shemitic  if 
not  Cushite  element  is  so  clearly  discernible  in  many 
old  local  and  proper  names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan 
or  other  vernacular  language  unlikely,  although  in- 
corporations may  be  found  to  have  taken  place,  from 
some  other  language,  probably  that  of  a  conquering 
race. 

Until  recently,  the  literature  of  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  '•  there  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldseans  had  acquired  a  reputation,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literature. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that  an- 
cient Babylonian  literature,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  lately  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  clearly  written  in 
a  Shemitic  langunge  "  (M.  Miiller,  S.  of  L.  p.  263). 
As  has  been  before  remarked  [Babylonia,  §  16], 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leading  features  —  Assyrian  art,  how- 
ever, being  progressive,  and  marked  by  local  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  substitution  of  alabaster  for 
bricks  as  a  material  for  sculpture.  With  regard  to 
the  dialects  used  for  the  class  of  inscriptions  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  namely,  the  Assyrian,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tar- 
tar (V)  families  of  cuneiform  memorials,  the  opin- 
ion of  scholars  is  all  but  unanimous  —  Lassen, 
Burnouf  (as  far  as  he  pronounces  an  opinion), 
Layard,  Spiegel,  all  agree  with  the  great  authority 
above  citetl.    Kenan  difJers,  unwillingly,  from  them. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most 
probable  that  future  scholars  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible  ?  One  of  the  latest  writ- 
ers on  the  suliject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family,  instead 
of  three,  into  two  large  classes  —  the  Aryan  or  Old 
Persian,  and  another  large  class  containing  various 
subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  forms  one.  The 
character  itself  he  asserts  to  be  neither  Aryan  nor 
Shemitic  in  its  origin,  but  ancient  Central  Asiatic, 
and  applietl  with  difficulty,  as  extraneous  and  ex- 
otic, to  the  languages  of  totally  different  races.  But 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  true  origin  may  be 
found  in  an  exactly  different  direction  —  the  S.  W. 
—  for  this  pecuUar  system  of  characters,  which,  be- 
sides occupying  the  great  river  basins  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  may  be  traced  westward  as  far  as 
Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  eastward,  although  less 
plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars,  including  Oppert, 
incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  from  a  Cushite  stock 
(Gen.  X.  8-12)  there  grew  up  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, and  other  great  homes  of  civilization,  extend- 


h  Renan,  p.  211.    Quatreniere,  Melanges  rVHistoirt^ 
pp.  58-190,  and  especially  113-164. 
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Liig  from  the  level  plains  of  Chaldaea  far  away  to  | 
the  N.  and  E.  of  Assyria.  In  these  districts,  far 
anterior  to  the  deportation  of  the  Jews,  but  down 
to  that  period,  flourished  the  schools  of  learning 
that  gave  birth  to  results,  material  and  intellectual, 
stamped  with  affinity  to  those  of  Egypt.  It  may 
well  be,  that  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  from 
Shemitic-Cushite  records  —  akin  to  the  Himyaritic 
and  Etlijopic  —  scholars  may  carry  back  these  re- 
searches to  Shemitic-Cushite  imitations  of  kindred 
writing  from  southern  lands.  Already  the  notion 
has  obtained  currency  that  the  so-called  primitive 
Shemitic  alphabet,  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  ori- 
gin, is  transitional,  built  on  the  older  formal  and 
syllabic  one,  preserved  in  cuneiform  remains.  To 
this  fact  we  shall  in  the  sequel  recur —  passing  now 
to  the  condition  of  the  Aramaic  language  at  the 
time  of  the  Captivity.  Little  weight  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  argument  that  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  district  being  called  "  Chaldaian,"  an  Aryan 
origin  is  implied.  The  word  "Chaldsean"  natu- 
rally drove  out  "Babylonian,"  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Chaldsean  ascendency,  in  the  latter  country ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual 
ascendency  held  its  ground  after  the  loss  of  mate- 
rial power  and  rule.« 

15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aramaic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  "Chaldaic  "  is  now  (like  "Shemitic") 
firmly  established,  but  "  Babylonian  "  would  appear 
more  suitable.  We  know  that  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  the  ditFerent  ages  and  styles 
observable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family  has  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Fiirst, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.^ 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  Ezr. 
iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
differ  agair)  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from 
the  earliest  Targums.c 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
served the  ease,  almost  the  unconsciousness,  with 
which  persons,  livhig  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  another,  or 
who  are  aware  how  close  is  the  connection  and  how. 
very  slight  the  ditference  between  conterminous  di- 
alectical varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can 
be  nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  portions.  The  prophet  Daniel,  we 
may  be  sure,  cherished  with  true  Israelite  affection 
the  holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Babylon- 


«  Lepsius,  Zwei  Abhandtungen,  p.  58.  Quatremere, 
jStutles  HisiorifjueSf  as  quoted  above.  Kenan,  pp. 
56-79.  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  vol.  i.  B/ibel,  Babylonien 
(Ruetschi);  vol.  ii.  Chaldaa  (Arnold);  vol.  x.  Ninive 
(Spiegel),  pp.  363,  379,  381.  Bleek,  EM.  i.  d.  A.  T. 
pp  43-48. 

6  Delitzsch,  Jesurun,  pp.  65-70 ;  Fiirst,  Lehrgeb. 
§  19. 

c  Hengstenberg,  Daniel,  pp.  302-306. 

d  Hengstenberg,  ibid.  p.  298.  Hence  In  our  own 
time,  I^atin  and  Welsh,  aiid  Latin  and  Saxon  passages, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  juxtaposition  in  chartu- 


ish-Aramaic,  but  with  the  Chaldaic  (properly  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  how  the 
prophet  might  pass  without  remark  from  the  use 
of  one  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  l<^i-a,  although  writing  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  holy  language  had  again  been  adopted  as  a 
standard  of  style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jew- 
ish writers,  there  is  nothing  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood in  his  incorporating  with  his  own  com- 
position accounts,  written  by  an  eye-witness  in 
Aramaic,  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  own 
arrival."' 

(2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  are  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earher  Targums  con- 
tains a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  admix- 
ture than  later  compilations. 

(3.)  The  language  of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely 
composite  —  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  those 
of  the  fast-expiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar  —  an  adaptation  of 
Aramaic  expressions  to  Judaizing  Gnosticism  — 
among  its  foreign  additions  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic,  indicative  (according  to  Delitzsch) 
of  a  Spanish  origin.^ 

(5.)  'i'he  Masora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pe- 
culiarities. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac  —  the  language  of 
early  Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respect- 
ively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mohammedanism. 

The  above  classification  may  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  concerned. 
For  that  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan  contains 
very  little  calculated  to  afford  illustration  amon^ 
its  scanty  remains ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that . 
branch  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabathaeans,  Mendaites,  or  Zabians  of  Meso- 
potamia (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exercise  a  remote  or  secondary  influence  on 
the  study  of  Aramaic  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties of  the  West-Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the 
account  given  by  Fiirst./ 

(a. )  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corroborates  the  disparaging  statements  given  by 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  is  no 
more)  of  this  district.  Close  and  constant  com- 
munication with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a 
large  admixture  of  heathens  among  the  inhabitants, 
would  necessarily  contribute  to  this.  The  dialect 
of  Galilee  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  confu- 


laries  and  historical  records  ;  but  the  instances  are 
more  apposite  (given  in  Delitzsch,  Wissenschaft,  Kunst, 
Judenthum,  p.  256  fif.J  of  the  simultaneous  use  of  He- 
brew, Rabbinic,  and  Arabic,  among  Jewish  writers 
after  the  so  called  revival  of  literature  under  Moham- 
medan influence. 

e  *  This  book  is  now  clearly  proved  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Moses  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the 
13th  century.  See  Ginsburg,  Tlie  Kabbalah  (Lond. 
1865),  p  90  fif.  A, 

/  Uhrgeb.  §§  15-19. 
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won  of  letters  —  D  and  2,  3  with  p  (as  in  vari- 
ous European  dialects)  —  and  aphaeresis  of  the  gut- 
tural —  a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise 
separate  (also  not  uncommon  in  rude  dialects); 
carelessness  about  vowel-sounds,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  tJ  final  for  HT. 

(b. )  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been 
a  compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  elements 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  of 
the  "Ephraimite"  occupiers,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
grants. A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters  and  also 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 

3?,  has  been  noticed. 

(c. )  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jenisalem  or  Ju- 
daea, between  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Bab- 
ylonish .lews  so  many  invidious  distinctions  have 
been  drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  fre- 
quent changes  among  the  inhabitants,  and  also  to 
have  contained  a  large  amount  of  words  different 
from  those  in  use  in  Babylonia,  besides  being  some- 
what incorrect  in  its  orthography. 

l-jicli  dialect,  it  will  he  seen,  was  directly  influ- 
enced by  tlie  circumstances  —  physical  or  social  — 
of  its  locality.  For  instiince,  in  the  remote  and 
unlettered  Galilee,  peculiarities  and  words  could 
not  fail  to  be  engrafted  from  the  neighboring  trilies. 
The  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  .lews  ettectually  precluded  tiie 
admission  of  any  leavening  influences  from  the 
latter  source.  A  dialect  originally  impure  —  the 
Samaritan  l)ecame  in  course  of  time  largely  inter- 
sj)ersed  with  Aramaic  words.  'ITiat  of  Judaea, 
alone  being  spoken  by  Jews  to  whom  nationality 
was  most  precious,  was  preserved  in  tolerable  un- 
munity  from  corresponding  degradation,  until  over- 
powered by  Greek  and  Homau  heatiienism. 

The  small  amount  of  real  ditterence  between  the 
two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  l)een  often  urged  as 
an  argument  for  making  any  division  superfluous. 
But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Fiirst,«  that  each 
is  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief 
relics  of  C'haldaic,  or  Jjisteni  Aramaic  —  the  Tar- 
gums  —  are  filled  with  traditional  faith  in  the  va- 
ried pages  of  Jewish  history:  they  combine  much 
of  the  better  Pharisaism  —  nourished  as  it  was  on 
lively  conceptions  of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with 
warm,  earnest  longings  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  Christian,  with  a 
new  terminology  esjiecially  framed  for  its  necessi- 
ties. Accordingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic 
character  of  the  fii-st  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of 
the  second  Hellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the 
other  of  Hellenisms. 

16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  ditticulty,  than  those  by  which  one  age 
of  a  language  is  separated  from  another.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Aramaic, 


a  Lehrgeb   §  14. 

h  Ranke,  D.  G.  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation,  b.  iv. 
t-ap.  V.  p.  476  ;  Bartht^lemj'  St.  Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha 
It  sa  Relisrion,  Paris,  1860,  p.  385.  "  Ordinairement 
on  ne  recite  que  le  texte  Pali  tout  seul,  et  alors  le 
peuple  n'en  comprend  pas  un  mot  ;  mais  quelquefois 
aussi,  quaud  le  texte  Pali  a  6t6  rt5eit^,  un  pretre  en 
donne  une  interprtJtatiou  en  Singhalais  pour  le  vul- 
gaire." 


or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
sition and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  Uterature  of 
the  chosen  people. 

Much  uimecessary  discussion  has  been  roused 
with  resi)ect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 
Not  only  in  any  missionary  station  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 
find  subsfcintially  the  germ  of  Targums.  During 
the  16th  century,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
Gospel  home  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitherto  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  activity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  body. 
Assistants  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Tol- 
ken  (interprett'rs),  wiio  rendered  the  sermon,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  into  the  vernacular  old  Prussian 
dialect.*  Just  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  return,  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  led  to  measures  such  as 
that  descril)ed  in  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  a  passage  of  dif- 
ficult interpretation.  It  is  ix)ssil)le,  that  the  ap- 
parent vagueness  of  this  jwssage  may  represent  the 
two  methods,  which  would  be  naturally  adopted  for 
such  different  puriKJses  as  rendering  Biblical  He- 
brew intelligible  to  the  common  people,  who  only 
8|X)ke  a  dialect  of  Aramaic  —  and  supplying  a  com- 
mentary after  such  delii)en\te  reading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preserA'ed,  the 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
difterent.  An  account  ot  them  is  given  under 
Veksioxs,  Axciknt  (Tahgum). 

17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of  which  we  now 
treat,  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeeded  by 

"  houses  of  inquiry,"  —  W^'172  ''^121.  For  with 
Vitrinsia,  in  preference  to  llabbinical  writers,  we 
prefer  considering  the  first  named  institutions  as 
pastoi-al  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastic 
retreats  —  rather  than  schools  of  law  and  dialectics, 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  derivable  seem  to  have  presented  them- 
selves  to    the    national    mind,  by  commentary  — 

□^2ir),  and  inquiry  —  W"^!.  In  the  first  of 
these,  Targumic  literature,  but  limited  oj^enings 
occurred  for  critical  studies  ;  in  the  second  still 
fewer.c  The  vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought 
reaching  through  so  many  centuries  —  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Talmud  — and  the  collections  of  a 
similar  nature  called  the  ^lidrashim,  extending  in 
the  case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Kabbi  Asher 
—  the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (a.  d.  426),  contain 
comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguistic  knowl- 
edge. The  terms  by  which  serious  or  philosophical 
inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of  its  subor- 
dinate branches  —  Halacha  (rule)  —  Hagada  (what 
is  said  or  preached )  —  Tosiphta  (addition )  —  Bo- 
raitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna)  —  Mechilta 


c  Vitringa.  De  Synagoga,  1696,  p.  1,  caps.  v.  vi.  vii., 
p.  11,  caps,  v.-viii.  —  no  scholar  should  be  without 
this  storehouse  of  learning ;  Cassel,  in  Herzog,  ix.  526- 
529  ;  Franck,  Etudes  Orientales,  p.  127  ;  Oehler,  in 
Herzog,  xii.  215,  225 ;  Zunz,  GottesliensUiclu  Vortrdge 
der  Juden,  cap.  10.  This  last  volume  is  most  valuable 
as  a  guiding  summary,  in  a  little  known  and  bewilder- 
ing field. 
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(measure,  form)  ;  the  successive  designations  of 
learned  dignitaries  —  Sopherim  (scribes)  —  Chaca- 
mim  (sages) — Tannaim  (=  Shonini,  teachers)  — 
Amoraira  (speakers)  —  Seburaim  (disputants)  — Ge- 
onim  (eminences)  —  all  bear  reference  to  the  study 
and  exposition  of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  with  none,  or  very  little  to  the  critical 
study  of  their  own  prized  language  —  the  vehicle  of 
the  law.  The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Mishna  and  Gemara  —  republication  and  final 
explanation  —  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  be- 
long to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  otlier  main  division  of  the  Aramaic 
language  —  the  Western  or  Syriac  dialect  —  the 
earliest  existing  document  is  the  Peshito  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Various  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  area  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  current :  but  there  are 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 

—  what  we  know  of  the  Palmyrene  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  from  A.  D.  49  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Syriac  dia- 
lect is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Lkstern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  the  most 
important  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syntax,  as 
well  as  in  their  store  of  original  words  —  the  true 
standard  in  linguistic  researches, 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  for- 
tunes of  a  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter) 
has  been  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  truths  originally  given,  and 
so  long  preserved  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  He- 
brews. Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa 

—  from  A.  D.  440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  made  by  James  of  Edessa  in  favor 
of  its  own  classical  writiers.  But,  as  of  old  the  He- 
brew language  had  given  way  to  the  Aramaic,  so 
in  her  turn,  the  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out 
by  the  advances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  lOth  and 
11th  centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  said  to 
have  died  out  —  its  last  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraeus 
(or  Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriac." 

19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  maimers  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many 
happy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
are  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons  —  the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  controverted 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  interpretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jew- 
ish attempts  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  traditions, 
says  that  "  many  such  passages,"  i.  e.  of  the  later 
and  evasive  kind,  "  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  Jews.     Those  very  passages. 


a  Bleek,  EinUitung,  pp.  61-57. 

b  Walton,  Prol.  xii.  18,  19.    See  also  Delitzsch,  Wis 
senschqft^  Kunst^  Judenthum,  p.  173   fif.  (in  respect  of 
Christian  anticipations  in  the  Targums  and  Synagogal 
devotional  poetry),  and  also  p.  190,  note  (in  respect  of 
moderate  tone  of  Talmud) ;  Oehler,  in  Herzog,  ix.  431 
441 ;  and  Westcott,  Introduction,  pp.  110-115. 


which  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  are  incapable  of  any  other  fair  appli- 
cation save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfrequently  warped  into  meanings  irreconcil- 
able alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  their 
own  most  valued  writers."  ^ 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Targumic  literature  is  the  pure  expres- 
sion and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect.  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
3d  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was  to  a  great  part 
of  Asia  —  what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  I^tin  have  respectively  been  —  the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  preserved  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivered  to  the  Terachites  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  share  in  those 
treasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
connecting  medium  was  necessary.  This  was  sup- 
plied by  the  dialect  in  question  —  neither  so  spe- 
cific nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  subjective  as  the 
pure  Hebrew,  but  for  those  very  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  impressions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  from  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intro- 
ducer of  Biblical  thoughts  and  Biblical  truths 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  would 
otherwise  long  have  remained  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

§§  20-24.    Arabic    Language.  —  Period    of 
Revival. 

20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  peculiarities,  have  been  described  under 
Arabia.c  We  find  Arabia  occupied  by  a  conflu- 
ence of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ish- 
maelitish  descent  —  the  others  of  the  seed  or  lin- 
eage of  Abraham,  and  blended  by  alliance,  language 
neighborhood,  and  habits.  Before  these  any  ab- 
original inhabitants  must  have  disappeared,  as  the 
Canaanitish  nations  before  their  brethren,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  greater  promise  —  as  the  Edomites 
and  Ishmaelites  were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain 
one. 

We  have  seen  [Arabia]  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in 
its  supposed  return-course  towards  the  northeast. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it 
has  left  traces  of  its  constructive  tendencies,  and 
predilections  for  grand  and  colossal  undertakings. 
Modern  research  has  brought  to  light  in  addition 
many  valuable  remains,  full  of  philological  interest. 
There  may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  early 
Shemitic  before  adverted  to;  and  the  language  of 
the  Ehkili  (or  Mahrah),  on  which  so  much  light 
has  recently  been  thrown,  presents  us  with  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of 
what  the  Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must 


c  Comp.  for  the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  language 
the  recent  work  by  Freytag  (Bonn,  1861),  alike  remark- 
able for  interest  and  research,  Einleitung  in  das  Stit- 
diitm  der  Arabischen  Uprache  bis  Mohammed  und  zum 
Tkeil  spiUer. 
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have  been  before  its  expulsion  by  the  Koreishite,  i 
but  of  a  dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  and  pos- 
sessing close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopi- 
an.« 

21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Cush  ?  the  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been 
long  remarked.  Walton  supposes  its  introduction 
to  have  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tradition  is  probably  correct,  according  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonized  from  S.  W.  Arabia, 
and  according  to  which  this  language  should  be 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Himyaritic.  In  the  O.  T., 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprises 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  7,  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  xxi.  16; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Hamite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  northerly 
course  from  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  its  lexical 
pecuUarities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
maic, in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic.  The  alpha- 
bet is  \ery  curious,  difiering  from  Shemitic  alpha- 
bets in  the  number,  order,  and  name  and  form  of 
the  letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and 
especially  by  the  form  of  vowel  notation.  This  is 
extremely  suigular.  Each  consonant  contains  a 
short  r  —  the  vowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to 
the  consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  means, 
converted  into  a  "  syllabarium  "  of  202  signs.  Va- 
rious points  of  resemblance  have  been  traced  l)e- 
tween  this  alpliabet  and  the  Samaritan ;  but  recent 
discoveries  establish  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity) 
with  that  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  The  lan- 
guage and  character  of  which  we  have  spoken 
briefly,  have  now  been  succeeded  for  general  pur- 
poses by  the  Amharic  —  probably  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  kindred  dialect  with  the  Ghez,  but  now 
altered  by  subsequent  extraneous  additions.'' 

22.  Internal  evidence  demonstrates  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears 
on  the  fiekl  of  history,  was  being  gradually  de- 
veloped in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home. 
Not  to  dwell  on  its  broken  (or  internal)  plurals, 
and  its  system  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in 
the  earliest  extant  remains,  which  evince  progress 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  at  a  date 
long  anterior  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

A  well-known  legend  speaks  of  the  present 
Arabic  language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
dialects,  effected  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled 
round  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the 
Caaba.  In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
grammar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
spoken  dialects  appears  to  have  declined,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  Mecca.  It  is  also 
asserted,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
were  increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism 
—  all  striking  elegancies  of  construction  or  expres- 
sion, observable  in  the  dialects  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent tribes  visiting  Mecca,  being  engrafted  upon 
the  one  in  question.*^  But  the  recognition  of  the 
Koran,  as  the  ultimate  standard  in  linguistic  as  in 
religious  matters,  established  in  Arabic  judgment 
the  superior  purity  of  the  Koreishite  dialect. 

That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  Ian- 
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guage  marked  with  many  gramnjatical  peculiarities, 
is  beyond  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  assertion,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  disciples  of  Islam.  "  Of 
old,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  sword,  his 
hospitility,  and  his  fluent  s[)eech."  «'  The  Inst  gift, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved 
to  us  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems 
to  have  l)een  held  in  especial  honor.  A  zealous 
purism,  strange  as  it  sounds  amid  the  i-ude  and 
uneducated  children  of  the  desert,  seems,  as  in 
later  times,  to  have  kept  almost  Masoretic  watch 
over  the  exactitude  of  the  transmission  of  these 
early  outpourings.^ 

Even  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  un- 
willing altogether  to  abandon  the  legend  —  how  at 
the  fair  of  OcAdh  ("the  mart  of  proud  rivalry"/) 
goods  and  traffic  —  wants  and  profit  —  were  alike 
neglected,  while  bards  contended  amid  their  listen- 
ing countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should 
entitle  their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  avad-hnaTa  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an 
end  for  a  season  to  conmierce  and  bardic  contests; 
nor  was  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  faithful  resumed  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  p)oetry  was 
not  alone  cultivatetl  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians.  "  Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
been  embodied  in  sentences  and  aphorisms,  a  form 
of  instruction  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
Orientals,  and  proverbially  cultivated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Arabian  peninsula."  0  Poetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 
Arab  civilization,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  objects  of  attention. 

Against  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  that 
although  of  such  compositions  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  others  less  generally  known,  the  substance  may 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
illustrative  accordingly  of  manners  and  customs  — 
yet  the  same  antiquity,  according  to  competent 
judges,  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  their 
present  form.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  from 
analogy  and  from  references  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures) the  existence  of  philosophical  com|X)sitions 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found 
in  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Islamite  com- 
positions. And,  as  has  been  said  already,  various 
arguments  have  been  put  forward  against  the  prob- 
ability of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being 
their  original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  less  those  of  age  than  of  individual 
style,  while  their  uniformity  of  language  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  demonstrably  late  cultivation  and 
ascendency  of  the  Koreishite  dialect.  Another, 
and  not  a  feeble  argument,  is  the  utter  absence  of 
allusion  to  the  early  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most 
just  is  Kenan's  remark  that,  skeptical  or  volup- 
tuaries as  were  most  of  their  poets,  still  such  a 
silence  would  be  inexplicable,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  systematic  removal  of  all  traces  of  former 
paganism.     No  great  critical  value,  accordingly, 


a  Renan,  i.  302-317. 

b  Walton,  ProL  ii.  585  ;  Jones,  Comm.  1774,  p.  18  ; 
Lepsius,  Zwei  Abh.  pp.  78,  79;  Renan,  i.  317-330; 
Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  ii.  169,  quoted 
by  Forster. 

c  Pococke  (ed.  White,  Oxford),  pp.  157,  158. 


d  Pococke,  pp.  166-168. 

e  Umbreit  in  Theplogiache  Stud.  w.  Kritiken,  1841, 
pp.  223,  224 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  24,  25. 
/  Fresnel,  Ire  Letlrfi  sur  Us  Arabes,  p.  86. 
9  Forster,  ii.  298,  319. 
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tan  fairly  be  assigned  to  any  AraMc  remains  ante- 
rior to  the  publication  of  the  Koran.« 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its 
objects,  sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its 
style  is  very  peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents 
the  best  forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  religious 
supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  characterized  as 
marking  the  transition  from  versification  to  prose, 
from  poetry  to  eloquence.  Mohammed  hin)self  has 
adverted  to  his  )vant  of  poetical  skill  —  a  blemish 
which  required  explanation  in  the  judgment  of  his 
countrymen  —  but  of  the  eflfect  of  his  forcible  lan- 
guage and  powers  of  address  (we  can  hardly  call  it 
oratory)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself 
contains  distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which 
allusion  has  been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic 
literature.  The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  are 
placed  last  in  order,  are  earliest  in  point  of  com- 
position—  outpourings  bearing  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Hebrew  prophecy.^ 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  future,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  globe.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  tlie  Arabic  language, 
with  its  two  sisters,  is  reserved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  value  in  illus- 
tration two  different  judgments  obtain.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 
varieties  of  the  Shemitic  family  are  to  be  found 
combined  in  the  Arabic.  What  elsewhere  is  im- 
perfect or  exceptional  is  here  said  to  be  fully 
developed  —  forms  elsewhere  rare  or  anomalous  are 
here  found  in  regular  use.  Great  faults  of  style 
cannot  be  denied,  but  its  superiority  in  lexical 
riches  and  grammatical  precision  and  variety  is 
incontestable.  Without  this  means  of  illustration, 
the  position  of  the  Hebrew  student  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  geologist,  who  should  have  nothing 
whereon  to  found  a  judgment,  beyond  the  scat- 
tered and  imperfect  remains  of  some  few  primeval 
creatures.  But  the  Arabic,  it  is  maintained,  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  is  to  the  Hebrew  precisely 
what,  to  such  an  inquirer,  would  be  the  discovery 
of  an  imbedded  multitude  of  kindred  creatures  in 
all  their  fullness  and  completeness  —  even  more,  for 
the  Arabic  (it  is  urged)  —  as  a  means  of  comparison 
and  illustration  —  is  a  living,  breathing  reality. 

24.  Another  school  maintains  very  different  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illus- 
tration. The  comparatively  recent  date  (in  their 
present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic 
remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew.  Its 
verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  it  is  urged  (and 
colorably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymology  has  been 
evinced  by  native  writers  on  the  language.  Nor 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 


a  Kenan,  Lang.  Sent.  1.  iv.  c.  11,  a  lucid  summary 
of  recent  researches  on  this  subject. 

b  Benan,  pp.  358-360;  Umbreit,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841, 
233  flf. 

c  Delitzsch,  Jesurun,  pp.  76-89. 


(in  the  case  of  Rabbinical  writers)  blind  us  to  the 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  so  long  exclusively  employed. 
"My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  last  address  to  his  people.  The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  that 
of  wandering  robbers  and  herdsmen,  destitute  of 
religion,  or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions; 
in  its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  dogmatism  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.c 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration;  but  in  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  welcome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur  —  the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  aa 
Delitzsch.''  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  few  \Vill  dispute  or 
deny;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  recent,  uncertain, 
and  heterogeneous,  to  a  degree  which  lays  it  open 
to  many  objections  taken  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustration. 

§§  25-33.     Structure  of  the  Shemitic  Lan- 
guages. 

25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amount 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  fairly 
deducible  from  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  an- 
swered very  diflferently  by  high  authorities.  Gese- 
nius  thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  niore  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hoffmann's  judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the 
other  hand,  Renan  quaUfies  his  admission  of  the 
identity  of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  prim- 
itives by  a  suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  assigned  to  biliteral  words,  originating  in 
the  imitation  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
sounds.  Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in 
which  he  maintains  the  same  proposition  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  some 
particular  cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple 
original  sign  and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a 
careful  examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  although 
many  are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  appre- 
ciable by  our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  earlier 
races,  yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by 
a  great  living  comparative  philologist  —  "  Tlie  400 
or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent  ele- 
ments in  diflferent  families  of  languages  are  not 
interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They  are 
phonetic  types,  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in 
human  nature."  « 


d  Ibid.,  pp.  89-108. 

c   Gesenius,   Lehrgebdude,  pp.  183-185;  HoflFmaan, 
Gr.    Syr.  p.  7;  Renan,  pp.  449,  454;    Scholz,  Einl. 
i.  31,  32,  37 ;  M.  Mliller,   Sc.  of  Lang,  pp 
370. 
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26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  affinity  still  discernible  between  Sheniitic 
and  Japhetiaii  roots,  belontjjs  to  another  article. 
[Tongues.]  Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears 
upon  the  subject,  can  be  fairly  ple;idetl  against  such 
an  affinity  being  possible.  A  hteral  belief  of  liibli- 
cal  records  does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose 
an  entire  abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all 
existing  elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  early  Noachidae.«  That  such 
resemblance  is  not  dimly  to  be  traced  cannot  be 
denial  —  although  the  means  used  for  establishing 
instances,  by  Delitzsch  and  the  analytical  school, 
cannot  be  admittetl  without  great  reserve.^  But 
in  treating  the  Shemitic  languages  in  connection 
with  Scripture,  it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away 
from  this  tempting  field  of  inquiry  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  simple  elements  —  the  primitives  — 
the  true  base  of  every  language,  in  that  these,  i-ather 
than  the  mechanism  of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character.  It 
is  not  denied,  that  these  apjjarently  inorganic  bodies 
may  very  frequently  be  found  resolvable  into  con- 
stituent parts,  and  that  kindred  instances  may  be 
easily  found  in  conterminous  Japhetian  dialects.  <^ 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  verj'  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language  families  —  the  latter  of  wiiich  he 
also,  for  the  second  reason  about  to  be  nametl, 
assigns  to  the  mmiber  of  those  which  have  deviated 
from  the  regular  course  of  development.  The  first 
peculiarity  is  the  triliteral  root  (as  the  language  is 
at  present  known)  —  the  second  the  expression  of 
significations  by  consonants,  and  reUit'ums  by  vowels 
—  both  forming  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 
so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  family.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  fully  formed 
and  independent  word  —  the  Shemitic  one  (even  in 
its  present  triliteral  state)  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  three  separate  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
sound  like  the  Sheva  of  tiie  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
varied  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to 
the  vowels  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
same  scholar,  the  prevalent  triliteral  root  was  sub- 
stituted for  an  earlier  or  biliteral,  as  being  found 
impracticable  and  obscure  in  use.'' 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  tlie  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
branch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  three  —  e.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original  or  sec- 
ondary. A  writer  among  ourselves  has  thus  stated 
the  case :  »  An  uniform  root-formation  by  three 
letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of  the 
original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  presents 
itself  in  the  Indo-Germanic  also;  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
remain  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged,  while 
in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared."  «  In 
this  judgment  most  will  agree.    Many  now  triliteral 


a  Walton,  Prol.  (ed,  Wrangham),  1.  121.  "Hoc 
rationi  minime  conseutaneum  est,  ut  Deus  in  illo  loco 
linguam  primam  servaret,  ubi  linguarum  diversitatem 
immiserat,  ne  coepto  opere  progrederentur.  Proba- 
bilius  itaque  est,  liuguas  alias  in  eos  Deum  infudisse, 
qui  ibi  commorati  sunt,  ne  se  mutuo  intelligerent,  et 
lb  insana  structura  desisterent."  M.  Miiiler,  Sc..  of 
Lang.  p.  269. 


root-words  (especially  those  expressive  of  the  pri- 
mary relations  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral  only. 

Thus  2S  is  not  really  from  HHS,  nor  2M  from 
CQM.  In  many  cases  a  third  (assumed)  root-letter 
has  been  obviously  added  by  rei)etition,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  weak  or  movable  letter,  or  by  prefixing  the 
letter  Nun.     Additional  instances  may  be  found  in 

connection  with  the  biliterals  2!D,  "7"^?  and  ID, 
and  many  others.  Illustrations  may  also  be  drawn 
from  another  quarter  nearer  home  —  in  the  Japhe- 
tian languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously  ex- 
pressed by  (pp  4u  or  ^  pi  era- «,  pnvere,  peuv,  pa~ 
lira,  paror  {Siyan.),  fear,  furch(,fnjk(  (Scaiidin.), 
and  braiv  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate  words, 
the  common  rudimentary  idea  is  expressed  by  the 
same  two  sounds,  the  third  corresponding  with  the 
various  non-essential  additions,  by  which  apparent 
triliteral  unifonnity  is  secured  in  Shemitic  dialects. 
Again,  in  the  Shemitic  family  many  primitives 
may  be  found,  having  the  same  two  letters  in 
common  in  the  first  and  second  places,  with  a  dif- 
ferent one  in  the  third,  yet  all  expressive  of  different 

modifications  of  the  same  idea,  as  1.  "^3  and  its 

fiimily;    2.  rn=  _t>5  etc.;    3.  "12=^*,  etc.; 

4.  yp—  UV^  etc.  —each  with  a  similar  train  of 
cognate  words,  containing  the  same  two  consonants 
of  the  biliteral  form,  but  with  a  third  active  con- 
sonant added./ 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  inter- 
est. Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Closes 
and  his  contemporaries,  or  from  what  source  did 
the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it  ?  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  An  art,  such  as 
that  of  writing,  is  neither  acquired  nor  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  evidence  can  l>e  alleged  of 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Kx.  xxiv,  4)  — 
the  list  of  stations  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2)  —  the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28)  — the  writing  of 
"the  curses  in  a  book  "  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial 
of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  23)  — the  description  of  the 
land  (literally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xviii.  6)  —  all  point  to  the  probability  of  the 
art  of  writing  being  an  accomplishment  already 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  at  that  period.  So  com- 
plex a  system  as  alphabetic  writing  coidd  hardly 
have  been  invented  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of 
the  desert  pilgrimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  the 
invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  al- 
phabet bears  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
letters  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characters,  are  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and 

b  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  found  in  Delitzsch, 
Je.iuritn,  p.  Ill ;  Renan,  pp.  451-454;  Scholz,  i.  37. 

'-•  Merian,  Principes  de  V£tude  Comparative  des 
Lnns;ues,  Pari.s,  1828,  pp.  10, 14,  19,  20. 

d  Humboldt,  Uber  die  Verschiedenheit  d.  mensclUichen 
Sprachbaues,  pp.  307-311. 

e  Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism,  i.  11. 

/  Qesenius,  Lekrgebdude,  p.  181 ;  Renan,  Lang. 
Sem.  pp.  100,  412, 450.  M.  MiUIer,  Sc.  of  Lung.  p.  871. 
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jccupatioDS  of  the  Phcenicians.  On  the  contrary, 
while  no  references  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  are 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  and 
nomadic  people,  e.  g.  Aleph=:anox,  Gimel  =  a 
camel,  Teth  =  a  snake,  I^med  =  an  ox-goad. 

A  more  probable  theory  would  seem  that  which 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment  from 
the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  hidepend- 
ently  —  or  one  may  have  preceded  the  other,  and 
subsequently  imparted  the  acquisition.  Either 
ease  is  quite  possible,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Egyptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  characters 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians  —  that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian  al- 
phabet, was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period.  But 
the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case  —  namely, 
that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a  very  early 
period  in  its  present  form.  And  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  two  tribes  would  separately  have  made  the 
same  selection  from  a  larger  amount  of  signs  than 
they  required.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
alphabets  do  correspond,  and  (as  has  been  said) 
the  character  is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew  — ^"the 
latter  people  would  seem  to  ha,ve  been  the  first 
possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general 
beUef)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  o!'  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x. 
serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupants  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting, in  a  certain  degree,  the  correspondence  of 
their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
changes  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
when  their  advances  in  civilization  are  considered 
—  so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.  On  such  a  primary, 
generic  agreement  as  this  between  the  advanced 
language  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  —  in- 
ferior from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the  mighty 
intellect  of  Moses,  divinely  guided  for  such  a  task 
(as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  grafting  improvements.  The  theory 
that  the  Hyksos  built  a  syllabic  alphabet  on  the 
Egyptian,  is  full  of  difficulties." 

According  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of 
which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

Weak  Gutturals.  Labial*.    Gutturals.    Dentals. 

Aleph  =  A      .  Beth  ■\-  Gimel  +  Daleth  =  Media 

He  =  E  -f-  i    .  Vav   -f  Heth    +  Teth    =  Aspirates 

Ghain  =  0-f-u  Pe      _[.  Kuph  -j.  Tau     =  Tenues 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more 
delicate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  ap- 
parently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the 
original  S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain, 
Tsaiddi,  and  Shin  —  Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited 


a  "  Sont-ce  les  Hyksos,  ainsi  que  le  suppose  M. 
Ewald,  qui  firent  passer  I'^criture  ^gyptienne  de  I'^tat 
phon^tique  a  I'^tat  syllabique  ou  alphab^tique,  comme 
les  Japonais  et  les  Cor^ens  I'ont  fait  pour  I'^criture 
chinoise  "  (Benan,  p.  112).    Saalschiitz,  Zur  Geschichte 


functions,  is  apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the 
separate  existence  of  Kesh,  in  many  languages,  is 
demonstrably  of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In 
this  manner  (according  to  Lepsius),  and  by  such 
Shemite  equivalents,  may  be  traced  the  progress  of 
the  parent  alphabet.  In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be 
mentioned  —  Yod  —  as  in  Kuph  and  Lamed,  the 
same  scholar  finds  remains  of  the  ancient  vowel 
strokes,  which  carry  us  baek  to  the  early  syllabaria, 
whose  existence  he  maintains,  with  great  force  and 
learning. 

Apparently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-Germanic 
and  Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be 
traced,  in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined 
vowel  and  consonant  sound  —  each  in  fact  forming 
a  distinct,  well  understood  syllable.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  the  different  processes,  by  which  (in  the 
instances  given  by  Lepsius)  these  early  syllabaria 
have  been  alfected  by  the  course  of  enunciation  in 
different  families.  What  has  been  said  above 
(§  21),  may  serve  to  show  how  far  the  system  is 
still  in  force  in  the  Ethiopic.  In  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic languages  of  Europe,  where  a  strong  ten- 
dency existed  to  dnvw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
vowels  and  consonants,  the  primary  syllables  aleph, 
he,  gho  =  rt,  I,  u,  were  soon  stripped  of  their  weak 
guttural  (or  consonant)  element,  to  be  treated  sim- 
ply as  the  vowel  sounds  named,  in  combination 
with  the  more  obvious  consonant  sounds.  A  very 
similar  course  was  followed  by  the  Shemitic  family, 
the  vowel  element  being  in  most  letters  disregarded ; 
but  the  guttural  one  in  the  breath-syllables  was 
apparently  too  congenial,  and  too  firmly  fixed  to 
allow  of  these  being  converted  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family)  into  simple  vowels.  Aleph, 
the  weakest,  for  that  reason  forms  the  exception. 
As  apparently  containing  (like  the  Devanagari) 
ti-aces  of  its  people's  syllabarium,  as  well  for  its 
majestic  forms,  Itefitting  Babylonian  learning,  Lep- 
sius with  others  attributes  a  very  high  antiquity 
to  the  square  Hebrew  character.  But  this  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  maintained.^ 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  char- 
acters among  the  three  leading  branches  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  that  of  tbe  Hebrews  has  been  thus 
sketched.  "  In  its  oldest,  though  not  its  original 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monuments,  both 
stones  and  coins.  It  consists  of  22  letters,  written 
from  right  to  left,  and  is  characterized  generally  by 
stiff  straight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  and 
beauty,  and  by  closed  heads  round  or  pointed.  We 
have  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  namely,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  struck  under  the  Mac- 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  char- 
acters resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  written.^  This  latter  differs  from  the  first 
named,  merely  by  a  few  freer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  character  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  illustrates 
the  passage  from  the  stiff"  early  character,  spoken 
of  above,  to  the  more  fully  formed  angular  one  of 
later  times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  and 
in  that  of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Neshki. 


der  Buckstabenschriyt,  Konigsberg,  1838,  §§  16,  17,  18- 
Comp.  also  Leyrer,  in  Herzog,  xiv.  9. 

b  Lepsius,  Zwei  Abhandlungen,  pp.  9-29. 

c  Davidson,  Bibiical  Criticism,  i.  23. 
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Aramaic  writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
families  —  (1.)  ancient  Aramaic,  and  (2.)  Syriac, 
more  profjcrly  so  called.  Of  the  first,  the  most  early 
specimen  extant  is  the  well-known  Carpentras  stone, 
preserved  at  that  place  in  France,  since  the  end  of 
the  17th  century."  Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  but 
anterior  to  those  of  the  inscriptions  from  Palmyra, 
which  extend  from  A.  D.  49,  to  the  3d  century. 
The  first  very  closely  resembles  the  Phoenician 
character  —  the  tops  of  the  letters  being  but  slightly 
opened;  in  the  second,  these  are  more  fully  opened, 
and  many  horizontal  strokes  of  union  added,  show- 
ing its  cursive  character.  From  these  remains  may 
be  fairly  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the 
written  character  of  the  period  preceding  the  in- 
vention (or  according  to  others  the  revival)  of  the 
square  character. 

Hupfeld,  Fiirst,  and  all  leading  WTiters  on  the 
subject,  concur  in  designating  this  last  as  a  gradual 
development  from  the  sources  mentioned  above.  A 
reference  to  these  authors  will  show  how  confused 
were  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period  as  to 
its  origin,  from  the  different  explanations  of  the 

word  rr^'n^tfi^S    (Assyriaca),  substituted  by  the 

Rabbins  for  VSl^P  ("square"),  by  which  this 
character  was  distinguished  from  their  own  — 
/^yV  2n3  —  "  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called. 
But  assuming  with  Hupfeld  and  Fiirst,  the  presence 
of  two  active  principles  —  a  wish  to  write  quickly, 
and  to  write  pictorially  —  the  growth  of  the  square 
Hebrew  character  from  the  old  Phoenician  is  easily 
discernible  through  the  Carpentras  and  Palmyrene 
relics.  "  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
blunted  off,  the  horizontal  union-strokes  enlarged, 
figures  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
the  position  and  leng^  of  many  cross  lines  altered, 
and  final  letters  introduced  agreeably  to  tachyg- 
raphy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caligmphical  prin- 
ciple is  seen  in  the  exti-aordinary  uniformity  and 
symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  separation  from  one 
another,  and  in  the  peculiar  taste  which  adorns 
them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  * 

Few  important  changes  are  to  be  found  from 
the  period  of  Ezra,  until  the  close  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  During  this  period,  the  written 
character  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itself)  was 
settled  as  at  present,  and  likewise,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  reading  and  divisions  of  the  text.  During 
this  period,  the  groundwork  of  very  much  con- 
tained in  the  subsequent  Masora  was  laid,  but  as 
yet  only  in  an  unwritten,  traditional  sha|)e.  The 
old  character  gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyrian 
character  —  not  at  once  and  by  the  authority  of 
Ezra,  but  (as  has  been  proved  with  much  clearness) 
by  gradual  transitions.^  The  square  character  is, 
demonstrably,  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  existing 
Aramaic  style,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
earlier  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
influence.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
actual  change,  which  probably  was  very  gradual; 
but  that  the  new  character  had  become  generally 
adopted  by  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  v.  18).  It  is, 
moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  as  the  Assyrian 
character,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 


a  A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Fiirst,  I^hrgeb.  p.  23. 

b  Davidson,  Biblic.  Criticism,  i.  29 ;  Hofi&nann, 
Gramm.  Syriaca,  §  6,  1-6  ;  and  Eurst,  Lehrg.  i.  SS 
22-27. 
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and  was  obviously  well-known  to  Jerome  and  the 
Talmudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
l)y  the  ceremonious  (not  to  say  superstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  char- 
acter for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
and  scrupulous  venemtion  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
secrated character,  was  secured.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  a  secondary,  much  of  an  erroneous  kind 
was  included  among  the  objects  of  this  devout  ven- 
eration ;  but  in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of 
criticism,  not  only  in  those  early,  but  many  sub- 
sequent generations,  this  is  the  less  to  be  deplored. 
The  character  called  Rabbinic  is  best  described  as 
an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive  writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters  ordinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
family,  is  blended  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judaea. 
Like  the  square  characters,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  but  passed  through  some  inter- 
mediate stages.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Estrangelo  —  a  heavy,  cumbrous 
character,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
a-TpoYyv\os,  but  more  probably  from  two  Ai^abic 
words  signifying  the  writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
Concurrently  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it.  The  character  called  the  "  double  " 
(a  large,  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  diflfering  —  the 
Nestorian  for  example  —  but  that  in  ordinary  use 
is  the  Peshito= simple  (or  lineal  according  to 
some).  Its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but 
probably  may  be  assigned  to  the  7th  century  of 
our  era.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Estrangelo, 
sloped  for  writing,  and  in  some  measure  altered 
by  use.  This  variety  of  written  characters  in  the 
Aramaic  family  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact, 
that  literature  was  more  extensively  cultivated 
among  them  than  among  kindred  tribes.  Although 
not  spared  to  us,  an  extensive  literature  probably 
existed  among  them  anterior  to  the  Christian  era; 
and  subsequently  for  a  long  period  they  were  the 
sole  imparters  of  knowledge  and  learning  to  West- 
ern Asia. 

The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 
peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular 
among  the  dweUers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  com- 
paratively short  time  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, the  art  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practi- 
cally unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with 
jealous  care  their  own  peculiar  character  —  the 
"musnad,"  or  elevated;''  in  itself  unfitted  for 
general  use.  Possibly  different  tribes  might  have 
possessed  approaches  to  written  characters;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  the  heavy, 
cumbrous  Cufic  character  (so  called  from  Cufa,  the 
city  where  it  was  most  early  used)  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Muramar  Ibn-Murrat,  a  native  of  Baby- 
lonian Irak.  But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of 
the  letters  indicate  their  derivation  from  the  Es- 
trangelo; and  the  name  assigned  to  their  intro- 
ducer—  containing  the  title  ordinarily  borne  by 


c  Leyrer,  in  Herzog,  xiv.  12. 

d  Another  etymology  of  this  word  is  given  by  Lep- 

sius,  JsJUy^,  from    JCLww,  "India." 
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Syrian  ecclesiastics  —  is  also  indicative  of  their 
real  origin,  lint  it  is  now  only  to  be  found  in 
the  documents  of  the  early  ages  of  Islamism. 

The  well-known  division  of  "  the  people  of  the 
book  "  =  Christians,  who  were  educatetl,  and  "  the 
common  people"  who  could  not  read  =  the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summary  way  in  which  an 
authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write :  and  this  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modern  writers, 
however,  generally  are  averse  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  and  kindred  statements.  In  any 
case,  about  the  10th  century  (the  fourth  of  the 
Hegira),  a  smaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the 
Nishki,  was  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which, 
with  Considerable  alterations  and  improvements,  is 
that  ordinarily  in  present  use." 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
toward  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era  — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dishke  of  innovation,  and 
addition  to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete 
in  itself.  But  the  system  obtained  general  recogni- 
tion after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popular 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Masoretes.  ^ 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  the  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  certain  attempts  at  vowel 
marks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  to 
divide  their  history  into  three  stages. 

At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted 

to  mark  unusual  significations,  as  "^3*1,  a  "  pesti- 
lence," as  distinguished  from  "^^T,  "to  speak," 
or  "a  word."  A  further  and  more  advanced  stage, 
like  the  diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the 
employment  (in  order  to  express  generally  the  dif- 
ference of  sounds)  of  a  point  above  the  line  to  ex- 
press sounds  of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o  —  one 
beloto  for  feebler  and  lower  ones  like  i  and  e  —  and 
a  third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of 
a  harsher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.c 

Originally,  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  among 
the  Shemitic  races  (as  distinguished  from  vowel 
points)  was  only  three,  and  apparently  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  consonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  alike  ignorant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Many  readings  in  the  LXX.  indicate 
the  want  of  some  such  system  —  a  want  te  which 
some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  later  period,  a  regular  system  of  punc- 
tuation remained  unknown;  and  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
Walton.  "  The  modern  points  were  not  either 
from  Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets 
that  were  before  the  Captivity,  nor  after  the  Captiv- 
ity, devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before 
the  completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  learned 


a  A  much  earlier  existence  is  claimed  for  this  char- 
acter by  Forster,  One  Prim.  Lang.  i.  167. 

b  Pococke,  Abulfeda,  ed.  White ;  Walton,  ProU.  De 
LinguA.  Arabieh;  Leyrer,  Herzog,  xiv.  12. 


Jews  for  the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  "We  neither  affirm  that  the 
vowels  and  accents  were  invented  by  the  Masoretes, 
but  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  consist  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod  were 
the  vowels  before  the  points  were  invented,  as  they 
were  also  in  the  Syriae,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
tongues."  '' 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same 
author  with  reference  to  the  alleged  uncertainty 
introduced  into  the  rendering  of  the  text,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  vowel- 
points,  a  question  which  divided  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  "  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Chaldean  Para- 
phrase of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  and  the 
Syriae  translation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a 
thousand  years  before  they  were  pointed."  "  That 
the  true  reading  might  be  preserved  above  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see 
the  same  done  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriae,  and  Chal- 
dee,  for  a  longer  time ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Arabic,  though  not  for  so  long  a  time  after 
the  Alcoran  was  written."  « 

31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred 
writings  would  have  been  outraged  by  any  at- 
tempts to  introduce  an  authoritative  system  of  in- 
terpretation at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authorita- 
tive and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  object  of 
the  Masoretes,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents. 

What  would  have  suggested  itself  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  upon  the  established 
written  characters  as  sacred.  No  other  plan  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external 
marks.  And,  in  fact,  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  family; 
probably  being  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  tranches  from  the  Syriae, 
among  whom  there  existed  schools  of  some  repute 
during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Of  the  names 
of  the  inventors,  or  the  exact  time  of  their  intro- 
duction, nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 
Their  use  probably  began  about  the  sixth  century, 
and  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  the 
tenth.  The  system  has  been  carried  out  with  far 
greater  minuteness  in  the  Hebrew,  than  in  the  two 
sister  dialects.  The  Arabic  grammarians  did  not 
proceed  beyond  three  signs  for  «,  t,  u ;  the  Syriae 
added  e  and  o,  which  they  represented  by  figures 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much 
altered.  In  both  these  cases  all  the  vowels  are, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  as  short;  while 
the  Hebrew  has  five  long  as  well  as  five  short,  and 
a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  signs.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which  is 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  of  origin.  But  it 
bears  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the  mem- 
bers of  sentences,  than  on  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual words. 

The  chief  agents  in  this  laborious  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  compilers  of  the  Masora,  as 
it  is  called  =  "  tradition,"  as  distinguished  from 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  has  its 
province  of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  regu- 
lations, under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 


c  Ewald,  Grammatik  (1835),  p.  62. 

d  Walton,  Chnsiderator  Considered,  ii.  229,  210. 

e  Walton,  ibid.  222,  223. 
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the  Kabbala  its  peculiar  function  of  dealing  with 
tlieological  and  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  of 

the  Masora  (nn"lD?2,  "  tradition  ")  and  its  com- 
pilers the  Masoretes  (or  IT^ID^S  ''I????*  "  masters 
of  tradition")  was  to  deal  critically,  grammat- 
ically, and  lexically  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition 
bearing  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this 
to  a  consistent  form.  Little  is  known  with  accu- 
racy of  the  .authors,  or  the  growth  of  this  remark- 
able collection.  Tradition  assigns  the  commence- 
ment (as  usual)  to  Ezn,  and  the  great  synagogue; 
but  other  authorities,  Jewish  and  Christian,  to 
the  learned  members  of  the  school  of  Tiberias, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  These 
learned  collections,  comprising  some  very  early 
fragments,  were  probably  in  progress  until  the 
eleventh  century,  and  are  divided  into  a  greater 
and  less  Masora,  the  second  a  compendium  of  the 
former.  *'  The  masters  of  the  Masora,"  in  the  well- 
known  quotation  of  Elias  Levita,  "  were  innumer- 
able, and  followed  each  other  in  successive  genera- 
tions for  many  years ;  nor  is  the  beginning  of  them 
known  to  us,  nor  the  end  thereof."  Walton,  who 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies,  has  left 
on  record  a  very  just  judgment  on  the  real  merits 
of  the  Masora.«  ft  is  in  truth  a  very  striking  and 
meritorious  instance  of  the  devotion  of  the  Jewish 
mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture  —  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  its  authors  to  add  the  only  proof  in  their 
power  of  their  zeal  for  its  preservation  and  eluci- 
dation.^ 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 


known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:  but  it  would  have  been 
rivaled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  favorable  to  this  latter. 
The  cramping  and  penerting  conditions  of  its 
labors  depressed  the  Rabbinic  dialect  (child  of 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  con- 
fusion in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many 
valuable  signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  He- 
brew, as  has  been  truly  said,  possesses  in  the 
bud  almost  all  the  mechanisms  which  constitute 
the  riches  of  the  Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  his 
great  work  (Lehrgebdude,  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has 
pointed  out  various  instances,  which  will  repay  the 
labor  of  comparison.  It  is  true  that  to  tiie  Ara- 
maic has  been  extended  a  longer  duration  than  to 
the  Hebrew;  but  for  various  causes  its  inferiority 
is  remarkable,  as  regards  its  poverty  —  lexical  and 
grammatical  —  its  want  of  harmony  and  flexibihty, 
and  the  consequent  necessary  frequency  of  peri- 
phrases and  particles  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  grammatical 
and  syntactical  peculiarities,  in  the  three  main  dia- 
lects of  the  Shemitic  family,  will  not  be  out  of 
place  at  the  end  of  this  sketch.  To  scholars  it  will 
necessarily  appear  meagre:  but,  brief  as  it  is,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
The  root-forms  with  the  consonants  and  vowels 
have  been  already  considered. 

Conjugations  w  their  Equivalent  Verb-forms.  — 
The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  given  by  Ewald 
for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb :  — 


1.  (Simple  form)  Kal. 


(Forms  extremely  aagmented) 


2.  (Causative  form' 

Hiphil.  w. 
Passive  Hophal. 


8.  (Reflexive  form) 
Niphal. 


4.  (Intensive  form) 

Piel.  w. 

pass.  I  PuaL 


In  the  Aramaic  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
these  appear,  with  another  (=  Hithpael),  all  with 
passives,  marked  by  a  syllable  prefixed.  In  the 
Arabic  the  verb-forms,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
are  nine,  but  are  ordinarily  reckoned  at  thirteen, 
and  sometimes  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  forms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  serve 
to  express  colors  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  table  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
Hebrew  alone  have  passives. 

Equivalents  to  Conjunctive  Afoods,  etc.  —  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  "  futu- 
rum  figuratum."  As  in  almost  all  Shemitic  gram- 
mars imperfect  is  now  substituted  for  future^  this 
may  be  explained  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there 
are  four  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked, 
by  which  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  compen- 
sated." The  germs  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  common  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and 
the  cohortative  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the 
Aramaic.  Again,  a  curious  conditional  and  sub- 
junctive usage  (at  first  sight  almost  amounting  to 


a  Prol.  v\u.l7. 

b  Arnold,  in  Herzog,  ix.  s.  v.  ;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog, 
xiv.  16. 


,  (Reflexive  and  intensive  form) 
Hithpael. 

an  inversion)  applied  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
tenses  by  the  addition  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  substantive  verb  is  to  be  found  in  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  although  very  differently  de- 
veloped. 

Nojcns.  —  The  dual  number,  very  uncommon  in 
the  Syriac,  is  less  so  in  Hebrew,  chiefly  limited, 
however,  to  really  dual  nouns,  while  in  the  Arabic 
its  usage  may  be  described  as  general.  What  is 
called  the  •'  status  emphaticus,"  i.  e.  the  rendering 
a  word  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 
constantly  recurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 
to  clearness  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
mind  the  addition  of  the  definite  article  as  a  post- 
positive in  Swedish  —  skib,  ship ;  skibet,  the  ship. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  lost  in  the  inflections  of  cases, 
while  in  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 
important. As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 
the  Aramaic  is  fuller  than  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  this 
last  particular,  as  in  the  whole  family  of  nouns, 
the  Arabic  is  rich  to  excess.  It  is  in  this  last  only 
that  we  find  not  only  a  regular  system  of  cases, 
and  of  comparison,  but  especially  the  numerous 
plural  formations  called  broken  or  internal,  which 
form  so  singular  a  part  of  the  language.  As  re- 
gards their  meaning,  the  broken  plurals  are  totally 
different  from  the  regular  (or,  as  they  are  techni- 
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cally  called,  sound)  plurals  —  the  latter  denoting 
several  individuals  of  a  genus,  the  former  a  number 
of  individuals  viewed  collectively,  the  idea  of  indi- 
viduality being  wholly  suppressed.  Broken  plurals 
accordingly  are  singulars  with  a  collective  meaning, 
and  are  closely  akin  to  abstract  nouns." 

33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  I'emarked,  this  re- 
capitulation of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  ap- 
pear unnecessai-y,  while  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  Shemitic  languages,  it  is  feared,  these  instances 
must  unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  speci- 
mens, possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no 
very  definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of 
the  chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have 
been  enumerated  —  all,  moreover,  illustrative  of  the 
internal,  self-contained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect,  as  with  its  formal,  so  with  its  syn- 
tactical peculiarities.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of  new 
words  in  the  Japhetian  language-family,  —  the 
power  of  creating  compound  words,  —  the  Shemitic 
is  destitute.  Different  meanings  are,  it  is  true, 
expressed  by  different  primitives,  but  these  stand 
necessarily  divided  by  impassable  barriers  from 
each  other;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  shades  and 
gradations  of  meanhig  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic 
languages  which  gives  such  copiousness  and  charm 
to  the  sister-family.  It  is  so  M'ith  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  The 
prefixes  of  the  other  family,  in  conjunction  with 
nouns,  give  far  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  preg- 
nant and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  spreading 
out  from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cate vowel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearance. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  fullness  would  prob- 
ably never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  preserved  in  these  very  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  framed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  of  Himself —  the  One  True  God  — 
so  fitting  a  cradle  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Of  other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not 
ripe  for  such  a  trust.  Of  those  allied  with  the 
Shemitic,  the  Aramaic  was  too  coarse  and  indefi- 
nite, however  widely  and  early  spread,  or  useful  at 
a  later  period  as  a  means  of  extension  and  explana- 
tion, and  (as  has  been  before  observed)  the  Arabic 
in  its  origin  was  essentially  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  Japhetian  cannot  then  but  recognize  the  wis- 
dom, cannot  but  thank  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
thus  giving  and  preserving  his  lessons  concerning 
Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting  and  so  removed  from 
treachery.  He  will  do  all  this,  but  he  will  see  at 
the  same  time  in  his  own  languages,  so  flexible,  so 
varied,  so  logical,  drawing  man  out  of  himself  to 
bind  him  to  his  neighbor,  means  far  more  likely  to 
spread  the  treasures  of  the  holy  language  than 
even  its  general  adoption.  It  is  Humboldt  who 
has  said,  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  mechanism 
discernible  in  the  consonant  and  vowel  systems 
of  the  Shemitic  languages  —  that,  admitting  all 
this,  there  is  more  energy  and  weight,  more 
truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements  of  language 
can  be  recognized  independently  and  in  order,  than 
when  fused  in  such  a  combination,  however  re- 
markable. 

And  from  this  rigid,  self-contained  character  the 


a  Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,  part  i.  p.  189.  "  Cette 
partie  de  la  grammaire  Arabe  est  celle  oh  il  r^ne  le 
plus  d'arbitraire,  et  oil  les  r^les  g^n^rales  sont  su 
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Shemitic  language-family  finds  difficulty  in  depart- 
ing. The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  various 
auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the 
characteristic  words  by  which  the  meanmg  is 
chiefly  conveyed.  But  the  general  effect  is  cum- 
brous and  confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  fea- 
tures of  the  ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Epis- 
tles. In  Arabic,  again,  certain  prefixes  are  found 
to  be  added  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to 
portions  of  the  verb,  and  prepositions  more  fre- 
quently employed.  But  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage remains  unaltered  —  the  additions  stand  out 
as  something  distinct  from  the  original  elements  of 
the  sentence. 

In  what  consists  the  most  marked  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages and  the  Shemitic  family  as  known  to  us  ? 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were:  in  its  case 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomposition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instance 
of  a  language-family  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic :  they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  grown ; 
they  have  simply  existed.^  T.  J.  O. 

SHEMU'EL  (bs^lDtr  [=  Samuel,  which 
see]:  2aAoyuti(jA:  Samuel)'.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud, 
appointed  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num. 
xxxiv.  20). 

2.  (2a/xou^A.)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33). 

3.  [Vat.  laafiovriX.']  Son  of  Tola,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
vii.  2). 

SHEN  Cjti^n,  with  the  def.  article  [the  tooth] : 
TTJs  TraXaias  '•  Sen).  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
1  Sam.  vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel 
set  up  the  stone  Eben-ezer  to  commemorate  the 
rout  of  the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended 
to  "below  Beth-car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected 
"between  the  Mispah  and  between  the  Shen." 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  The  Targum  has  Shinna. 
The  Peshi to- Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  render 
both  Beth-car  and  Shen  by  Beit-.Jasan,  but  the 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  identifying  the  name 
with  any  place  in  the  hsts  of  Dr.  Robinson  (1st  ed. 

App.  to  vol.  iii.).  The  LXX.  read  "jtp^,  yashdn, 
old.  "" ""        G. 

SHENA'ZAR  ("1-?W?tt7  [fiery  tooth,  Ges.] : 
:Sav€(Tdp ;  [Comp.  "Zava^dp :]  Senneser).  Son  of 
Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  According 
to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of  Jecho- 
niah. 

SHE'NIR  (n^D^,  i.  e.  Senir  [coat  of  mail]: 

Sam.  Vers.  ]in5?li75:3  :  [Rom.  Sav/p;  Vat.  Alex.] 
Sovetp;  [Sin.  in  Cant.,  2o»/(etp:]  Sanir).  This 
name  occurs  in  Deut.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an 
inaccurate  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Senir,  the 
Amorite  name  for  Mount  Hermon,  and,  like  Shib- 
mah  (for  Sibmah),  has  found  its  way  into  the  Au- 


jettes  k  un  plus  grand  nombre  d'exceptions."  De  Sacy, 
1.  279  (ed.  1810). 

b  Kenan,  i.  423,  424. 
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thorized  Version  without  any  apparent  authority. ' 
The  correct  form  is  found  in  1  Chr.  v.  23  and  Ez. 
ixvii.  5.     [Senik.]  G. 

*  SHE'OL.     [Dead,  The;  Hell;  Pit.] 

*  SHEOL,  BANDS  OF.  [Snares  of 
Death,  Amer.  ed.] 

SHETHAM  (DCt??:  267r<^aA«£p;«  [Comp. 
Aid.  ^eircpafid-]  Sephiimd).  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  the  specification  by  Moses  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Promisetl  I^nd  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11),  the  first  landmark  from  Hatser-enan,  at  which 
the  nortlieru  boundary  terminated,  and  lying  be- 
tween it  and  Kiblali.  The  ancient  interpreters 
(Targ.  Pseudojon.;  Saadiah)  render  the  name  by 
Apameia; ''  but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  by  this 
they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  or  whether  they 
use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as  Schwarz 
affirms  {Dtscr.  Ueogr.  p.  27).  No  trace  of  the 
name  appears,  however,  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Porter  would  fix  Hatser-enan  at  Kunjettin,  70 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  which  would  remove 
Shepham  into  a  totally  diflerent  region,  in  which 
there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it.  The  writer  ven- 
tures to  disagree  with  this  and  similar  attempts  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  I^nd  to  an  extent 
for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  wan-ant  in 
Scripture.  G. 

SHEPHATHI'AH  (H^^Ctp  [Jehovah 
judges^  or  is  jmlgt]:  ^a<paTia-  Haphntia).  A 
Benjamite,  father  of  Me.shullam  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 
The  name  is  properly  Shephatiah  [as  in  A.  V. 
ed.  1611]. 

SHEPHATFAH  (H^^Cl??  [as  above] :  5a- 
</)aTto;  [Vat.  2o;8oT6m;]  Alex.  lacpaQia,  "Zacpa- 
rias'-  Snphathia,  Saphallas).  1.  The  fifth  son  of 
David  by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr. 
iu.  3). 

2.  (2o(/)OTfa;  [in  Ezr.  ii.  4,  Vat.  Affa<l>;  viii. 
8,  2a0aTe»a:J  Sephatiti,  Saphatia.)  The  fiimily 
of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  4;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  second  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
came  up  with  Ezra  (I^zr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Sai'HAT  (1  Esdr.  v.  9),  and  Saphatias 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  ([In  Ezr.  ii.  57,  Vat.  2o</>ot€»o:]  Saphatia.) 
The  family  of  another  Shephatiah  were  among  the 
children  of  Solomon's  servants,  who  came  up  with 
Zerubbabel  {Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  {'Xatpavias •  Saphatias.)  The  son  of  Mat- 
tan;  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled 
Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1). 

6.  (^n;^5?7:  ^atparias;  [Vat-]  Alex.  2a- 
(fyaria;  FA.  !s,a<paTfia:  Sophatia.)  The  Haruph- 
ite,  or  Hariphite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors 
who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.' 
xii.  5). 

7.  (2a<^aTtos:  Saphatias.)  Son  of  Maachah, 
and  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 
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8.  {'Xacparias;  [Vat.  2a(^oTe<os;]  Alex.  2a- 
^OTios.)     Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

SHEPHERD  (n^h;  "If^ha,  Am.  vii.  14; 

"Tf/P,  Am.  i.  1).  In  a  nomadic  state  of  society 
every  man,  from  the  sheikh  down  to  the  slave,  is 
more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions  in  the 
East  are  adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  in- 
stitution of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of 
tents  and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv.  20).  The 
progenitors  of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were 
nomads,  and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pas- 
toral life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
chiefs  (Gen.  xxx.  29  fF.,  xxxvii.  12  fF.),  but  even  by 
their  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  fF.;  Ex.  ii.  19).  The 
Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abotle,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
ing their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren 
in  the  Transjordauic  district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  fF.). 
Henceforward  in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd 
held  a  subordinate  position;  the  increase  of  agri- 
culture involved  the  decrease  of  pasturage;  and 
though  large  flocks  were  still  maintained  in  certain 
parts,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  Beth- 
lehem (1  Sam.  xvi.  11;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoah  (Am. 
i.  1),  and  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv. 
39),  the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the 
shepherd  became  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  la- 
boring population.  The  completeness  of  the  tran- 
sition from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state  is 
strongly  exhibited  in  those  passages  which  allude 
to  the  presence  of  the  shepherd's  tent  as  a  token 
of  desolation  (e.  t/.  Ez.  xxv.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  0).  The 
humble  position  of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  i)eriod 
is  implied  iu  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  ele- 
vation (2  Sam.  vii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70),  and  again 
in  the  self-depreciating  confession  of  Amos  (vii. 
14).  The  frequent  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the 
shepherd's  office  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible  (e.  </.  Ps.  xxiii. ;  Is.  xl.  11,  xlix.  9,  10 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  3,  4;  Ez.  xxxiv.  11,  12,  23)  rather  bespeak 
a  period  when  the  shepherd  had  become  an  ideal 
character,  such  as  the  Koman  poets  painted  the  pas- 
tors of  Arcadia. 

The  office  of  the  eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship, 
and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40);  his  food  fre- 
quently consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded 
by  nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "  sycomore,"  or 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "  husks  "  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4j;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34; 
Is.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12)  ;  nor  was  he 
i'ree  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  the 
shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articles:  a  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep' s-skin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
cold  weather,  as  impUed  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 


a  The  nr  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
name  is  partly  due  to  the  nh  (particle  of  motion)  which 
is  affixed  to  it  in  the  original  of  ver.  10,  and  partly 
derived  from  the  commencement  of  Riblah,  which  fol- 


lows it  in  ver.  11,  and  which  they  have  given  without 
its  r,  as  Br/Aa. 

b  nS^DCS  :    XjuoU  :   Sam.  Vers.  H'^ttDJ?. 
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xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porter's  Damascus,  ii.  100);  a  sling,  which  is  still 
the  favorite  weapon  of  the  liedouin  shepherd  •(! 
Sam.  xvii.  40;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57);  and, 
lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
weai)on  against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Ps.  xxiii.  4: 
Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance 
from  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tent 
(Cant.  i.  8;  Jer.  xxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which 
was  easily  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V.  "  tower 
of  Edar;  "  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  »  tower  of  the  flock  "). 
The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows :  in  the  morning  he  led  forth 
his  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is 
still  usual  in  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
XXX.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12;  Luke 
XV.  4);  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells 
(Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  38;  Ex.  ii.  16;  Ps.  xxiii.  2); 
at  evening  he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and 
reckoned  them  to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by 
passing  them  "  under  the  rod  "  as  they  entered  the 
door  of  the  inclosure  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xx.  37), 
checkijig  each  sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of 
the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii.  13);  and,  finally,  he  watched 
the  entrance  of  the  fold  throughout  the  night,  act- 
ing as  porter  (John  x.  3).  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  same  person  was  on  duty  both  by  night 
and  by  day;  Jacob,  indeed,  asserts  this  of  himself 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40),  but  it  would  be  more  probable 
that  the  shepherds  took  it  by  turns,  or  that  they 
kept  watch  for  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as  may 
possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  keeping  watch,"  rather 
"keeping  the  watches  "  ((/)uAa(r(roi/T6s  (pvAaKas)- 
The  shepherd's  office  thus  required  great  watchful- 
ness, particularly  by  night  (Luke  ii.  8;  cf.  Nah. 
iii.  18).  It  also  required  tenderness  towards  the 
young  and  feeble  (Is.  xl.  11),  particularly  in  driv- 
ing them  to  and  from  the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
13).  In  large  establishments  there  were  various 
grades  of  shepherds,  the  highest  being  styled 
"rulers"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or  "chief  shepherds" 
(1  Pet.  v.  4):  in  a  royal  household  the  title  of  ob- 
bir,<^  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on  the  person  who 
held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  office;  for  the  chief  shepherd  had 
to  make  good  all  losses  (Gen.  xxxi.  39);  at  the 
same  time  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  flock, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  paid  in  money,  but  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  the  produce  (Gen.  xxx. 
32;  1  Cor.  ix.  7).  The  life  of  the  shepherd  was  a 
monotonous  one;  he  may  perhaps  have  wiled  away 
an  hour  in  playing  on  some  instrument  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31),  as  his  modern  rep- 
resentative still  occasionally  does  (Wortabet's  Syiia, 
i.  234).  He  also  had  his  periodical  entertainments 
at  the  shearing-time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a 
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general  gathering  of  the  neighborhood  for  festiv- 
ities (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  12;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23); 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  life  must  have  been 
but  dull.  Nor  did  it  conduce  to  gentleness  of  man- 
ners; rival  shepherds  contended  for  the  possession 
or  the  use  of  water  with  great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi. 
25,  xxvi.  20  ft". ;  Ex.  ii.  17);  nor  perhaps  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise,  as  those  who  come  late  to  a  well 
frequently  have  to  wait  a  long  time  until  their  turn 
comes  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  63). 

The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutarch,  De  Js.  72), 
nor  generally  for  sacrifice  (Herod,  ii.  42),  the  only 
district  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd  in- 
vasion (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the  low 
position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  "  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metaphor- 
ical sense  to  princes  (Is.  xliv.  28;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii.  15, 
xxii.  22;  Ez.  xxxiv.  2,  &c.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi.  5, 
8,  16),  teachers  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xhx.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  Ixxx.  1):  to 
the  same  effect  are  the  references  to  "  feeding  "  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  15;  Ps.  xxviii.  9;  Hos.  iv.  16. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  SHEPHERDS,  TOWER  OF  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21).     [David,  vol.  i.  p.  553  «.] 

SHE'PHI  ('pK7  [n  naked  hill,  Ges.]:  2a)(^t'; 
Alex.  2a)</)ap:  Sephi).  Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons 
of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Shkpho  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23);  which  Burrington  concludes  to  be  the 
true  reading  {Geneal.  i.  49). 

SHE'PHO  OSP  [smoothness]:  :^w(pdp:  Se- 
pho).     The  same  as  Shkphi  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23). 

SHEPHU'PHAN  (I^^S^  [serpent]:  26- 
(povcpdiii:  Alex.  :S,a}(pav'  Sephnphan).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bela  the  firstborn  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
5).  His  name  is  also  written  Shei'HUI'HAM  (A. 
V.  "  Shupham,"  Num.  xxvi.  39),  Shuppim  (1  Chr. 
vii.  12,  15),  and  Muppim  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Lord 
A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shephuphan  may  have 
been  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoned 
with  those  of  Iri  the  son  of  Bela.     [Muppiai.] 

SHE'RAH  (nnSty,  i.  e.  Sheerdh  [kins- 
woman]: 2apoa;  Alex.  'S.aapa:  Sara).  Daugh- 
ter of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  foundress  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of  a  town  which  was 
called  after  her  Uzzen-Sherah. 

*  SHERD.     [Potshekd;  Pottery.] 
SHEREBI'AH  (H^^nt?;  [heat  of  Jehovah, 

Ges.]:  'S.apaia,  Ezr.  viii.  24;  -%apa$ias,  Neh.  viii. 
7,  ix.  4;  -S,apakia,  Neh.  x.  12,  xii.  8,  24;  Alex. 
jSopajSja,  Neh.  viii.  7;  2apa;8ai"a,  Neh.  ix.  4: 
Sfirabias,  Ezr.;  Serebia,  Neh.  viii.  7,  x.  12,  xii. 
24;  Sarebias,  Neh.  ix.  4;  Sarebia,  Neh.  xii.  8). 
A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Mahli 
the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  He  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple  to  join 
Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hashabiah 
and  ten  of  their  brethren  '>  had  the  charge  of  the 
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b  They  are  called  "  priests  ;  "  but  the  term  is  used 
loosely,  as  in  Josh.  iii.  3. 
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vessels  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court,  and 
the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the  service 
of  the  Temple.  When  Kzi-a  read  the  Law  to  tlie 
people,  Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in  the 
psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
longed to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii.  8,  2'4).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Esehrias. 

SHE'RESH  {tVnW  in  pause  [roo<]:  :^odpos; 
Alex,  ^opos:  Sai-es).  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of 
Manasseh  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

SHERE'ZER  C^?S"ltp  [=Shakezeu]  : 
'Sapaadp-  Sarns(ir).  Properly  "  Sharezer ;  "  one 
of  the  messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
by  the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Captivity 
to  inquire  concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth  month 
(Zech.  vii.  2).     [See  Regemmelech.] 

*  SHERIFFS  C^ri^n)  only  in  Dan.  iii.  2, 
3,  enumerated  among  the  high  officers  of  state 
at  Babylon.  Their  exact  province  is  unknown. 
The  etymology  (see  Fiirst,  s.  v.)  is  too  obscure  to 
decide  their  position  or  duties.  According  to  the 
English  designation  they  may  have  been  an  order 
of  judges,  as  "sheriff"  has  sometimes  that  mean- 
ing. They  are  more  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  lawyers  or  prists  who  acted  as  the  king's  ad- 
visers, or  the  state  councillors,  and  as  such  held  a 
high  position  under  the  government.  Gesenius 
(Hebr.  u.  Cliald.  Lex.  s.  v.)  compares  them  with 
the  Mufti,  the  head  doctors  of  the  law  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  De  Wette  translates  the  title 
Rechtsgelehrten,  and  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil  les  juris- 
consuUes.  H. 

SHE'SHACH  C?ltt?tt7  [see  below]  :  [Comp. 
liTjadx,  'XecrdK'-]  Sesach)  is  a  term  which  occurs 
only  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  li.  41),  who  evidently 
uses  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Bab- 
ylonia. According  to  some  commentators,  it  rep- 
resents "  Babel  "  on  a  principle  well  known  to  the 
later  Jews  —  the  substitution  of  letters  according 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back- 
wards from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  hold  the 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 

way.     Thus  iH  represents  M,  W  represents  13,  *1 

represents  ^,  and  so  on.     It  is  the  fact  that  in  this 

way  Tftt?2?  would  represent  7I2!2'  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice  is  as 
old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explanation 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  make  any 
other  superfluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  ob- 
served that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  »  might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shishatl,''^ 
and  that  consequently  "  a  possible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture  "  (Raw- 
linson's  Htrodotm,  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel,  the  new  capital,  was  constantly)  to  rep- 
resent the  country.  G.  R. 

SHE'SHAI  [2  syl]  {""WXD  {whitish,  Ge^.y. 
Seo-o-t  [V^at.  -cr^i],  Num.  and  Judg.;  'S.ovffi  [Vat. 
-o-ci],  Josh.;  Alex.  Se^et,   2ov<TOi,   T^dQi:  iSisai, 
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Num.;  Sesa'i).  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  were 
driven  thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

SHE'SHAN  {)WW  [perh.  city]  :  :$u>ffdv; 
[Vat.  twice  '^o(Tafj.'-]  Sesnn).  A  descendant  of 
Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  representative  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave,  and  through 
this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
34,  35). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAR  ("I^StpQ?  [Pers., /re- 
icorshipptr,  Ges.]  :  'S.affa&aadp  ;  ['Za^avatrdp; 
Vat.  'Xa&avaaap,  Bayacrap,  ^kap^ayap',]  Alex. 
2a(raj8a(r(rap,  l2,aaa&aa(rapos  •]  tSass(tbnsar :  of 
uncertain  meaning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldsean 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8, 
11,  V.  14,  16;  1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  15,  after  the  analogy 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  Belteshazzar, 
and  Esther.  In  like  manner  also  Joseph  received 
the  name  of  Zaphnath-Paaneah,  and  we  learn  from 
Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  28), 
that  Moses'  Egyptian  name  was  Osarsiph.  The 
change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zed- 
ekiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17)  may  also  be  com- 
pared. That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  of  Judah 

(S''tt72n),  and  governor  (nH^),  the  former  term 
marking  him  as  the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish 
sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10,  11,  «fec.),  and  the  latter  as 
the  Persian  governor  appointed  by  Cyrus,  both 
which  Zerubbabel  was ;  and  yet  more  distinctly,  by 
the  assertion  (Ezr.  v.  16)  that  "  Sheshbazzar  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  House  of  God  which  is  in 
Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the  promise  to  Zerub- 
babel (Zech,  iv.  9),  "  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  his  hands 
shall  also  finish  it."  It  is  also  apparent,  from  the 
mere  comparison  of  Ezr.  i.  11  with  ii.  1,  2,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  Jewish 
tradition  that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
without  weight.     [Zekubbabel.]       A.  C.  H. 

SHETH  {rW  [see  below]:  2^0:  Seth). 
1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chr.  i.  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  TW  is  ren- 
dered as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of 
"  the  sons  of  Sheth,"  "  the  sons  of  tumult,"  the 
wild  waniors  of  Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage, 

Jer.  xlviii.  45,  ^'^Stp,  shaon,  "  tumult,"  occupies 
the  place  of  sheth.  r\XD^  sheth,  is  thus  equivalent 
to  nStr,  sheth,  as  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  pro- 
poses,  very   unnecessarily,   to   read  nC?,  seth:= 

nSti7,  and  to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness  " 
(Hochmuthssohne).  Rashi  takes  the  word  as  a 
proper  name,  and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
Onkelos,  who  renders,  "  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons 
of  men."  The  Jerusalem  Targum  gives,  "  all  the 
sons  of  the  East;  "  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Sheth,  and  ex- 
plains it  of  the  armies  of  Gog  who  were  to  set 
themselves  in  battle  array  against  Israel. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHETHAR  C^ntr?  [Pers.  a  star] :  Sapca- 
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da7os;  Alex.  "Xapfa-deos;  [FA.i  ApKeaaos-]  Se- 
ihar:  "a  star,"  Pers.).  One  of  the  seven  princes 
of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access  to  the  king's 
presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom, 
in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (I'2sth.  i.  14).  Compare 
Ezr.  vii.  14  and  the  kina  rwv  Uepffuv  iiricrTj/xoi 
of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
with  regard  to  the  seven  noble  Persians  who  slew 
Smerdis,  that  it  was  gmnted  to  them  as  a  privi- 
lege to  have  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all 
times,  without  being  sent  for,  except  when  he  was 
with  the  women;  and  that  the  king  might  only 
take  a  wife  from  one  of  these  seven  families,  iii.  84, 
and  Gesen.  s.  v.     [Carshena;  Esther.] 

A.  C.  H. 

SHETHAR-BOZ'NAI  02T121  nnp : 
$a6ap-fiovCavai  [Vat.  -avu,  -av] ;  Alex,  -avns, 
[aue,  -aval-]  Stliarbuzurd:  "star  of  splendor"). 
A  Persian  otlicer  of  rank,  having  a  command  in 
the  province  "on  this  side  the  river"  under  Tatnai 

the  satrap  (nHQ),  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Ezr.  v.  .3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He  joined  with  Tatnai 
and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy 
is  preserved  in  Ezr.  v.,  in  which  they  reported 
that  "  the  house  of  the  great  God  "  in  Judaea  was 
being  builded  with  great  stones,  and  that  the  work 
was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  a 
decree  from  Cyrus.  They  requested  that  search 
might  be  made  in  the  rolls  court  whether 
such  a  decree  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The  de- 
cree was  found  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  from  Da- 
rius, ordering  them  no  more  to  obstruct,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  aid  the  elders  of  the  Jews 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by  supplying  them 
both  with  money  and  with  beasts,  corn,  salt, 
wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 
boznai  after  the  receipt  of  this  decree  offered 
no  further  obstruction  to  the  Jews.  The 
account  of  the  Jewish  prosperity  in  Ezr.  vi. 
14-22,  would  indicate  that  the  Persian  gov- 
ernors acted  fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  in- 
structions from  the  king. 

As  regards   the   name  Shethar-boznai,  it 
seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.     The  first  ele- 
ment of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shethar,  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in  Esth.  i.  14. 
It  is  perhaps   also   contained  in  the  name 
Phama-zathres  (Herod,  vii.  65) ;  and  the  whole  name 
is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a  Persian  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57).    If  the  names 
of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra   could   be   identified    in  any  inscriptions  or 
other  records  of  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xer;ces,  and 
Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense  value  in  clearing 
up  the  difficulties  of  that  book.  '    A.  C.  H. 

SHE'VA  (W;tp,  Keri;  SJtp,  2  Sam.  [Se- 
raiah]:  Souo-ci;  [Vat.  Irjtrous;]  Alex,  laovs' 
aiva).  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XX.  25).  He  is  called  elsewhere  Seraiah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3),  and  Shav- 
sha  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16). 

2.  {2,aov',  Alex.  "ZaovX'-  Sue.)  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 
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BREAD.      (0*^30  anb,  or  "b 


XXV.  30, 
"  bread    of 


XXXV.  13, 

the     face 


36,  &c.), 
"  faces." 


SHEW 

D^'DSn  (Ex. 
literally 

Onk.  riD-i^DH  "b,  C^DS  Cnb,  "bread  set 
in  order."  1  Chr.  ix.  32,  xxiii.  29,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18, 
Neh.  X.  34,  mD"117X3.  In  Num.  iv.  7,  we  find 
T^Dinn  b)  "  the  perpetual  bread."  In  1  Sam. 
xxi.  4-6,  it  is  called  Wlp  V?  "holy  bread."  Syr. 
|Lk;J09  CTlJO>fc^25>  ji-^AA^,  "bread  of  the 
Table  of  the  Lord."  The  LXX.  give  us  &pToi 
iv(i)Tnoi,  Ex.  XXV.  30;  &pToi  rris  irpoarcpopas,  1  K. 
vii.  48.  N.  T.:  &pToi  ttjs  tt  pod  (areas,  Matt.  xii. 
4,  Luke  vi.  4;  ^  irpodccris  r&v  &pTCi)v,  Heb.  ix.  2. 
The  Vulg.  panes  propositionis.  WiclifFe,  "  loaves  of 
proposition."  Luther,  Sc/unibrode;  from  which 
our  subsequent  English  versions  have  adopted  the 
title  Shew-bkeau.) 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim-wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  hav- 
ing "  a  golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round 
about,"  i.  e.  a  border,  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it 
from  by  any  accident  falling  ofF.  The  further  de- 
scription of  this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv. 
23-30,  and  a  representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in 


Table  of  Shew  Bread  (from  relief  on  an  Arch  of  Titus  U 

the  Herodian  Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  bas-reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The 
accuracy  of  this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted. 
It  exhibits  one  striking  correspondence  with  the 
prescriptions  in  Exodus.  We  there  find  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  and  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a 
border  of  a  handbreadth  round  about."  In  the 
sculpture  of  the  Arch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaves 
who  is  carrying  the  Table,  and  the  border,  are  of 
about  equal  breadth."     This  Table  is  itself  called 

□"^DCn  ^nbti?.  "the  TaWe  of  the  Faces,"   in 

Num.  iv.  7,  and  "intiH  ^Phw,  "the  pure 
table,"  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6;  and  2  Chr.  xiii.  11.  This 
latter  epithet  is  generally  referred  by  commenta- 
tors to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which  so  much  of 
it  was  covered.     It  may,  however,  mean  somewhat 


a  Taking,  i.  c,  the  four  fingers,  when  closed  to- 
gether, as  the  measure  of  a  handbreadth,  as  we  are 


instructed  to  do  by  a  comparison  of  1  K.  vii. 
Jer.  Iii.  21. 


and 
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more  than  this,  and  bear  something  of  the  force 
which  it  has  in  Malachi  i.  11. 

It  was  thought  by  Pliilo  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
its  four  sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  argument  in  their  sup- 
port, we  may  feel  warranted  in  neglecting  such  fan- 
ciful conjectures,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Bilhr's  arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Chr.  iv.  19,  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  shew  bread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  8  we 
read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  3,  §  7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables, 
and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
loaves  of  God.     [See  Temple,] 

The  table  of  the  second  temple  was  carried  away 
by  xintiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new 
one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Judas  MaccabtKus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §§  8,9). 

The  table  stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Every  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves 
were  put  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprin- 
kletl  with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  salt),  where  they 
remained  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besides  these,  the  Shew-bread  Table  was 
adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  etc.,  which  were 
of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  preparation, 
presentation,  and  sul)8equent  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  constituted  the  ordinance  of  the  shew 
bread,  whose  probable  purport  and  significance 
must  now  be  considered. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
months.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must 
surely  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Kev.  xxii.  2).  But, 
taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which 
is  left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  Though 
it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  shew  bread, 
does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was  ascribed 
to  it;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to  that 
narrative,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred  to 
in  the  N.  T.  (Ileb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  first 
sanctuary. 

But,  although  unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointments 
of  the  sanctuary.  For  example,  tlie  appeal  of  Abi- 
jam  to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
thus  —  "  but  as  for  us,  the  I^rd  is  our  God,  and 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ;  and  the  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business;  and 
they  burn  unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every 
evening  burnt-sacrifices  and  sweet  incense;  the 
shew  bread  also  set  they  in  order  upon  the  pure 
table,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
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whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shew  bread  will  lead  us  to  some 
apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  D^32  Dn?,  "bread  of  the  face, 
or  fiices."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Rab- 
bis, even  by  Maimonides,  as  referring  to  the  four 
sides  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no  way 
distinguished  them  from  other  loaves.  Besides, 
it  is  applied  in  Num.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  table, 

3'^3Cn  ]n  Vti7,  not,  as  in  the  English  version,  the 
''table  of  shew  bread,"  but  the  "shew  table,"  the 
"  table  of  the  face,  or  faces." 

We   have   used  the  words  face  or  faces,  for 

D'^DS,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the 
plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face 
of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connection  with 
this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  secondary 
one  of  presence.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so. 
But  whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of 
the  people?  The  rite  of  the  shew  bread,  according 
to  some,  was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of 
(^od's  being  the  giver  of  all  our  bread  and  suste- 
nance, and  the  loaves  lay  always  on  the  table  as  a 
memorial  and  monitor  of  this.  But  against  this, 
besides  other  reasons,  there  is  the  powerful  objec- 
tion that  the  shew  breivd  was  unseen  by  the  people ; 
it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten  there  by 
the  priests  alone.  So  that  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite,  had 
this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D'^SD,  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  6.proi  ivwirioi  and  the 
Ikproi  T7JS  TTpoatpopas  of  the  LXX.  seem  to  indicate 
as  much.     To  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  0,  where 

the  words  r^^r^^  ^Dsbn  DnoiT^n  D'-^Dn  "b 

seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread  offered 
to  God  as  was  the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Lectister- 
nium.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  burnt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  bread, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  presentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty 
by  Biihr  —  a  view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  parts  of 
his  admirable  Syinbolik. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  0*^33 
is  applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to 
the  other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar 
of  incense,  or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is 
something  therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which 

is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking  D"^2Dn  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Presence  {of  God  subaud.),  he  views 
the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as    analogous    to    its    application    to    the    angel, 

□''aD  "7^^^  (Is-  Ixiii.  9,  compared  with  Ex. 
xxxiii.  14,  15;  Deut.  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angel  of 
God's  Presence  it  is  said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in 
Him "  (Ex.  xxiii.  20).  The  Presence  and  the 
Name  may  therefore  be  taken  as  equivalent.    Both, 
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in  reference  to  their  context,  indicate  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  to  his  creatures.  "  The  Name  of 
God,"  he  remarks,  "  is  Himself,  but  that,  in  so 
far  as  He  reveals  Himself,  the  face  is  that  wherein 
the  \mng  of  a  man  proclaims  itself,  and  makes 
known  its  individual  personality.  Hence,  as  Name 
stands  for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face  for  Person:  to 
see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the  Person.  The  Bread 
of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread  through  which 
God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  participation  of  which 
the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  up,  or  through  the  par- 
ticipation of  which  man  attains  the  sight  of  God. 
Whence  it  follows  that  we  have  not  to  think  of 
bread  merely  as  such,  as  the  means  of  nourishing 
the  bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of 
appropriating  and  retahiing  that  life  which  consists 
in  seeing  the  face  of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  here 
a  symbol,  and  stands,  as  it  so  generally  does  in  all 
languages,  both  for  life  and  life's  nourishment;  but 
by  being  entitled  the  Bread  of  the  Face  it  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  a  life  higher  than  the  physical ; 
it  is,  since  it  lies  on  the  table  placed  in  the  sym- 
bolic heaven,  heavenly  bread:  they  who  eat  of  it, 
and  satisfy  themselves  with  it  see  the  face  of  God  " 
(BJihr,  Symbotik,  book  i.  c.  6,  §  2).  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  shew  bread  was  "  taken  from 
the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant  " 
(Lev.  xxiv.  8),  and  may  therefore  be  well  expected 
to  bear  the  most  solemn  meaning.  Biihr  proceeds 
to  show  very  beautifully  the  connection  in  Scrip- 
ture between  seeing  God  and  being  nourished  by 
God,  and  points,  as  the  coping-stone  of  his  argu- 
ment, to  Christ  being  at  once  the  perfect  Image  of 
God  and  the  Bread  of  Life.  The  references  to  a 
table  prepared  for  the  righteous  man,  such  as  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  Luke  xxii.  30,  should  also  be  considered. 

F.  G. 

SHIB'BOLETH  (rib!2K? :  Scibboleth), 
Judg.  xii.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gilead- 
ites  under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  passages  of 
the  Jordan,  alter  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites, 
to  test  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  sh  by  those 
who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephraim- 
ites, it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
for  sh  the  simple  sound  s ;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sh  as  an 
Ephraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  accordingly. 

The  word  "  Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a  sec- 
ond life  in  the  EngUsh  language  in  a  new  significa- 
tion, has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew:  ]st,  an  ear  of 
corn ;  2dly,  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  latter  sense  that  this  particular  word  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a 
rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used 
twice  in  the  OUth  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and  15,  where 
the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  "  the  floods  overflow 
me,"  and  "  let  not  the  water-Jlood  ovei-flow  me." 
If  in  ICnglish  the  word  retained  its  original  mean- 
ing, the  latter  passage  might  be  translated  "  Let 
not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown  me."  There  is 
no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word  be- 
ginning with  the  sound  sh  would  have  answered 
equally  well  as  a  test. 


a  In  proper  names  not  naturalized  in  English 
through  the  LXX.,  the  Hebrew  form  is  retained,  as  in 
Mephibosheth,  Ishbosheth  The  latter  name  is  melted 
down  in  the  LXX.  to  *Ie/3o<7-e'0  ;  as,  with  the  e  ferme 
the  French  have  softened  many  Latin  words  beginning 
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Before  the  introduction  of  vowel-points  (which 
took  place  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century  A.  i>.) 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the 
letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  known  by 
the  eye  in  reading  when  h  was  to  be  sounded 
after  s,  just  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  words  sugar, 
Asia,  Persia  ;  or  in  German,  according  to  the 
most  common  pronunciation,  after  s  in  the  words 
Spi-ache,  Spiel,  Sturm,  Stiefel,  and  a  large  class 
of  similar  words.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound 
sh  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Eng- 
lish th  is  unknown  to  so  many  modern  languages. 
Hence  in  the  Septuagint  proper  names  commence 
simply  with  s,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with 
sh ;  and  one  result  has  been  that,  through  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Vulgate,  some  of  these  names, 
such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon, 
having  become «  naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in 
the  English  language,  have  been  retained  in  this 
form  in  the  English  version  of  the  0.  T.  Hence, 
likewise,  it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion that,  in  the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  the 
translator  could  not  introduce  the  word  "  Shib- 
boleth," and  has  substituted  one  of  its  transla- 
tions, ardxvs,  "  an  ear  of  corn,"  which  tells  the 
original  story  by  analogy.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  word  may  have  been  ingeniously  preferred 
to  any  Greek  word  signifying  "  stream,"  or 
"  flood,"  from  its  first  letters  being  rather  harsh- 
sounding,  independently  of  its  containing  a  gut- 
tural. E.  T. 

SHIB'MAH  (np^tC',  i.  e.  Sibmah  {coolness 
ov  fragrance']:  ^i^afxa-  Sabama).  One  of  the 
places  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii  38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Shebam  (^.  e.  Sebam)  named  in  the  list  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter,  and  is  certainly  identical 
with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated  at  a  later  date  for  its 
vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names  are  precisely  the 
same  in  Hebrew,  though  our  translators  have 
chosen  to  introduce  a  difference.  Sicmah,  and 
not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  G. 

SHIC'RON  {yn'^Xp  {drunkenness-]:  :ZoHr 
X(i>0'i  Alex.  AKKapoiva'-  Sechrona).  One  of  the 
landmarks  at  the  western  end  of  the  north  boun- 
dary of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11,  only).  It  lay  between 
Ekron  {Akir)  and  Jabneel  (Ytbna),  the  port  at 
which  the  boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of 
the  name  has  been  discovered  between  these  two 
places,  which  are  barely  four  miles  apart.  The 
Alex.  LXX.  (with  an  unusual  independence  of  the 
Hebrew  text)  has  evidently  taken  Shicron  as  a 
repetition  of  Ekron,  but  the  two  names  are  too 
essentially  different  to  allow  of  this,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  other  version. '^  The  Targum 
gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this  agrees  Eusebius 
{Onom.  Aaxcpaf),  though  no  knowledge  of  the 
locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gained  from  his  notice. 

G. 

SHIELD  (na^;  ].:3^;  tsb???;  ii':)nb). 


with  si,  such  as  Studium  =  Etude,  Strenae  =  Etrennes, 
etc.,  etc. 

f>  *  More  probably  the  initial  2  was  omitted  acci- 
dentjilly  in  the  Alex.  MS.  on  account  of  the  EI2  pre- 
ceding. The  reading  of  Comp.  and  Aid.  is  eis  2aKxa- 
pwva.  A. 
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The  three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have 
been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  AuJis, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  tzinndh  was  a  large  ob- 
long shield  or  target,  covering  the  whole  body ;  that 
the  magen  was  a  small,  round  or  oval  shield ;  and 
that  the  term  sheki  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying 
to  some  ornamental  piece  of  armor.  To  these  we 
may  addsocA^j'o/^,  a  poetical  term  occuiring  only  in 
Ps.  xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  thus  admit- 
ted of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9).  The  mdyen  was 
frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,"  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it  (1  Mace.  vi.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 
shield,  we  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum 
(ii.  3).  The  surface  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright 
by  the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5 ; 
hence  Saul's  shield  is  described  as  "  not  anointed 
with  oil,"  i.  e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Oil 
would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather 
shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects 
of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in 
actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6;  comp.  Cais.  B.  G.  ii. 
21;  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  14).  The  shield  was  worn 
on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a 
strap.  It  was  used  not  only  in  the  field,  but  also 
in  besieging  towns,  when  it  served  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head,  the  combined  shields  of  the  be- 
siegers forming  a  kind  of  testtido  (lilz.  xxvi.  8). 
Shields  of  state  were  covered  with  beaten  gold. 
Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  religious  processions 
(1  K.  x.  16,  17);  when  these  were  carried  ott'  they 
were  replaced  by  shields  of  brass,  which,  as  being 
less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the  guard- room  (1  K. 
xiv.  27),  while  the  former  had  been  susjiended  in 
the  palace  for  ornament.  A  large  golden  shield 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Komans,  when  the 
treaty  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon  Maccabseus 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  intended  as  a 
token  of  alliance  {<tvix^o\ov  t^j  avfi/xax'tas,  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  but  whether  any  symbolic 
significance  was  attached  to  the  shield  in  particular 
as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  uncertain. 
Other  instances  of  a  simikr  present  occur  (Suet. 
Calig.  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  presents  of 
a  difTerent  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cic.  Verr. 
2  Act.  iv.  29,  §  67).  Shields  were  suspended  about 
public  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K.  x. 
17;  1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi.  2);  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have 
this  meaning)  which  David  took  from  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were  after- 
wards turned  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  9);  the  Gammadira  similarly  suspended 
them  about  their  towers  (Kz.  xxvii.  11;  see  Gam ma- 
DiJis).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Bible 
the  shield  generally  represents  the  protection  of  God 
(e.  g.  Ps.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is 
applied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16,  to 
faith.  W.  L.  B. 

SHIGGA'ION  [3  syl.]  (VVJtZ? :  ^raXfiSsi 
Psalinm),  Ps.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind  of  psalm, 
the  specific  character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
where in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7th  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 


a  In  the  passage  quoted,  the  shields  carried  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antiochus  are  said  to  have  been  actually 
of  gold.     This,  however,  must  have  been  a  mistake. 
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in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the  as- 
sistance of  Jehovah  against  them ;  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  inference 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  inscription 
to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  (iii.  1),  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phrase 
in  which  it  stands  "  Uil  shigyoiuUh ''  is  deemed  al- 
most unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by  modern 
Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  after  the  manner  of  the 
Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction  us  to  the 
kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the  ode  was  to 
be  accompanied.  This  being  so,  the  ode  is  no  real 
help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  Shiggaion ;  for 
the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though  it  is  directed 
to  be  sung  according  to  the  measures  of  the  shig- 
gaion. And,  indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  inscription,  no  one  would  have 
ever  thought  that  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged 
to  the  same  species  of  sacred  poem ;  and  even  since 
their  possible  similarity  has  been  suggested,  no  one 
has  definitely  pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity 
consists,  so  as  to  justify  a  distinct  classification. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  en- 
deavor to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of 
shiggaion  from  its  etymology;  but  unfortunately 
there  are  no  less  than  three  rival  etymologies,  each 
with  plausible  claims  to  attention.     Gesenius  and 

Fiirst,  s.  v.,  concur  in  deriving  it  from  Tl^W  (the 

Piel  of  n^tr),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  ex- 
tolling' with  praises ;  and  they  justify  this  deriva- 
tion by  kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would 
thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm :  but  its  specific  mean- 
ing, if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm, 
would  continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Die  Poetischen 
Biicher  des  Alien  Biindes,  i.  29;  Rodiger,  s.  v.  in 
his  continuation  of  Gesenius'  T/iesawus ;  and  De- 
litzsch,  Commentar  uber  den  Psalter,  i.  51,  derive 

it  from  nnC?,  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine, 
and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent 
to  a  dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  Die  Psalmen, 
p.  34,  Lee,  s.  v.,  and  Hitzig,  Die  Zwolf  kleinen 
Propheten,  p.  26,  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of 
lamentation,  or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  ftom 
Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand.  Die  Psalmen, 
i.  109,  199,  conjectures  that  shiggaion  is  identical 
with  higgaion,  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  sense  of  poem  or 

song,  from  n^n,  to  meditate  or  compose ;  but  even 
so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk's  ode,  "  'aZ 
shigyonoth,''^  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  is  juera 
(fi8r}s,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  "  pro  ignorantiis,"  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegdyoth,  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27;  Num.  xv.  27;  Eccl.  v. 
6),  or  shegioth  (Ps.  xix.  13),  which  seems  to  have 
nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate 
was  influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where 

shigyonoth  seems  to  be  translated  SHI /II7D. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  "  upon 
shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some  musical 
instrument.      But   under   any   circumstances    'ai 

as  even  silver  shields  were  very  rare  (Diod.  Sic.  xvii. 

57). 
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C^V)  must  not  be  translated  "upon,"  in  the  sense 
of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instruments  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there  is  one  pas- 
sage, Ps.  xcii.  3,  where  the  word  mig/it  be  so  trans- 
lated, it  might  equally  well  be  rendered  there  "  to 
the  accompaniment  of"  the  musical  instruments 
therein  si^ecified  —  and  this  translation  is  preferable. 
It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that  'a/  is  translated 
"  upon  "  wffen  preceding  the  supposed  musical  in- 
struments, Gittith,  Machalath,  Neginath,  Nechi- 
16th,  Shushan,  ShOshannim  (Fs.  viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1, 
Ixxxiv.  1,  liii.  1,  Ixxxviii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  v.  1,  Ix.  1,  xlv. 
1,  Ixix.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indeed,  all  these  words  are 
regarded  by  Ewald  {Poet.  Biich.  i.  177)  as  mean- 
ing musical  keys,  and  by  Fiirst  {s.  w.)  as  mean- 
ing musical  bands.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  proposed  substitutes,  it  is  very  singular,  if  those 
six  words  signify  musical  instruments,  that  not  one 
of  them  should  be  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
Bible.  E.  T. 

SHI'HON  (p«*'tp,    i.    c.    Shion:    Stcom; 

[Alex.  Setai':]  Seon).  A  town  of  Issachar,  named 
only  in  Josh.  xix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Ha- 
phraim  and  Anaharath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "near 
Mount  Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  resembling 
it  at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the  Chirbet 
SchiHn  of  Dr.  Schulz  (Zinimermann's  Maj)  of  Gal- 
ilee, 1861)  11  mile  N.  W.  of  Deburieh.  This  is 
probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  (p.  166) 
as  "  Sain  between  Duherieh  and  Jafa.^''  The 
identification  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  since 
SchiHn  appears  to  contain  the  Ain,  while  the  He- 
brew name  does  not. 

The  redundant  k  in  the  A.  V.  is  an  error  of  the 
recent  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  is 
Shion.  G. 

SHI'HOR  OF  EGYPT  (D^f?'?  n^rV\p : 

Zpia  AlyinTTov'-  Sihor  jEgypti,  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is 
spoken  of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
David's  time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the 
other.  It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  "the 
Shihor  which  [is]  before  Egypt  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3), 
A.  V.  "  Sihor,"  sometimes,  at  least,  a  name  of  the 
Nile,  occurring  in  other  passages,  one  of  which 
(where  it  has  the  article)  is  parallel  to  this.  The 
use  of  the  article  indicates  that  the  word  is  or  has 
been  an  appellative,  rather  the  former  if  we  judge 
only  from  the  complete  phrase.  It  nmst  also  be 
remembered  that  Shihor  Mizralm  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  Nahal  Mizraim,  and  that  the 
name  Shihor-Libnath,  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or  the  Phceni- 
cian  colonists  of  Egypt,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think 
possible,  from  the  connection  of  that  country  with 
the  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows  that  the 
word  Shihor  is  not  restricted  to  a  gi-eat  river.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and 
"the  Shihor  which  [is]  before  Egypt"  might  des- 
ignate the  stream  of  the  Wmli-l-' Areesh :  Shihor 
alone  would  still  be  the  Nile.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  Shihor,  and  even  Nahal,  alone,  are  names  of 
the  Nile,  while  Nahal  Mizraim  is  used  interchange- 
ably with  the  river  ("IHS,  not  vHS)  of  Mizraim. 
We  therefore  are  disposed  to  hold  that  all  the 
names   designate  the   Nile.      The   fitness  of  the 
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name  Shihor  to  the  Nile  must  be  remembered. 
[Nile;  River  of  Egypt;  Sihor.]     R.  S.  P. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  adjust  all  the  Biblical  refer- 
ences to  Shihor,  to  the  river  Nile.  In  Isaiah  xxiii. 
3,  the  exports  of  Egypt,  especially  in  grain,  are 
spoken  of  as  contributing  to  swell  the  commerce  of 
Tyre:  "By  great  waters  the  seed  of  Shihor,  the 
harvest  of  Yeor,  is  her  revenue."  This  must  refer 
to  the  Nile  as  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 
Again,  in  Jeremiah  ii.  18,  where  the  Lord  is  expos- 
tulating with  Israel  for  seeking  help  from  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  Nile  is  evidently  referred  to  as  the 
water  of  which  the  Egyptians  drink,  and  as  answer- 
ing to  the  Euphrates :  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Shihor, 
or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  river?  " 

But  the  meaning  is  less  clear  where  Shiho}'  is 
spoken  of  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan. Just  before  his  death  Joshua  described  the 
land  on  the  south  that  remained  to  be  possessed,  as 
"  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
from  Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt  "  (Josh.  xiii.  3); 
and  David,  when  taking  the  ark  up  to  Jerusalem,  ig 
said  to  have  "  gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  Shi- 
hor of  Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  " 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Joshua  may  have  had  in  view  the 
breadth  of  dominion  promised  to  Abraham;  but 
certainly  in  his  day  the  Egyptians  themselves  did 
not  limit  their  territory  eastward  at  the  Nile ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  highest  prosperity,  ever  extended  literally  to  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Hence,  if  the  description  in 
these  passages  is  taken  with  geographical  accuracy, 
the  Shihor  before  Egyjyt  must  denote  the  Wddi-l- 
^Areesh ,-  but  if  taken  with  the  latitude  of  prophetic 
or  poetic  description  it  may  also  denote  the  Nile, 
and  so  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  passages 
cited  above.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  name  be 
relieved  of  its  apparent  ambiguity.  J.  P.  T. 

SHFHOR-LIB'NATH   (n3?b  'i^^>\^ 

[see  below]:  t^  ^itSju  [Vat.  Seiwi/]  Koi  Aafiavdd; 
Alex.  Seiwp  *c.  A. :  Sihor  et  Labanath).  Named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Asher.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By  the 
ancient  translators  and  commentators  (as  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon) 
the  names  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
places.  But  modern  commentators,  beginning  per- 
haps with  Masius,  have  inclined  to  consider  Shihor  as 
identical  with  the  name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Lib- 
nath  to  be  a  river.  I-,ed  by  the  meaning  of  Libnath 
as  "  white,"  they  interpret  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the 
glass  river,  which  they  then  naturally  identify  with 
the  Belus«  of  Pliny  (^.  N.  v.  19),  the  present 
Nahr  Naman,  which  drains  part  of  the  plain  of 
Akka,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  city.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a 
theory  at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  consistent,  and 
supported  by  the  great  name  of  Michaelis  {Suppl. 
No.  2462),  but  it  is  surely  very  far-fetched.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Shihor-Libnath  is  a 
stream  at  all,  except  the  agreement  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  name  with  a  rare  word  used  for  the 
Nile  —  a  river  which  can  have  nothing  in  common 
with  an  insignificant  streamlet  like  the  Naman. 
And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the  position  of  the  Na- 


a  It  is  singular,  too,  that  Josephus  should  state 
that  there  was  a  monument  of  Memnon  standing  close 
to  the  Belus  {B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2). 
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man  is  unsuitable,  since,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  very  obscure  list  in  which  the  name  oc- 
curs, Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south  pivot  of  the 
territory  of  Asher,  below  INIount  Carmel.  Reland's 
conjecture  of  the  Crocodeilon  river,  probably  the 
Moieh  et-Ttmseh,  close  to  Kaisaiiyeh,  is  too  far 
south.  G- 

SHIL'HI  ('•nbtt?  [i)erh.  aiimd]  :  2aAat, 
2oAt;  [Vat.  2f/u«f'.  2oA6t;]  Alex.  2a\o\o,  2a- 
Xet:  Salai,  Selahi).  The  father  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hoshaphat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

SHIL'HIM  (D^nbtt?  [armed  men,  Ges.; 
founUiim,  Fiirst] :  2a\^;  Alex.  2€A.66t/i:  Selim). 
One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list  is  between 
Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is  not  even 
named  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  No  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of  Simeon's 
cities  in  Josh,  xix.,  Sharuhen  (ver.  6)  occupies 
the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  this  is 
still  further  changed  to  Shaahaim.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  if  these  are  mere  corruptions,  or  denote  any 
actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Sa- 
lim  and  yEnon  of  St.  .John  the  Baptist:  but  their 
position  in  the  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John's  labors  and  the  other  events  of 
the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.  G. 

SHIL'LEM  (D btr  [requital]  :  2oAA^/i,  2f  A- 
\'{ffj,  [Vat.  -Atj]  ;  Alex.  2uAA7;/i  in  Gen. :  Sallem, 
Sellem).  Son  of  Naphtali,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Num. 
xxvi.  49).     The  same  as  Shallum  7. 

SHIIi'LEMITES,  THE  O'O^.^Tl  [patr., 
as  above]  :  6  2€AAT?Mt  [Vat.  -juei]  :  SellemiUx).  The 
descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num. 
xxvi.  49). 

SHILO'AH,    THE    WATERS  OF  C'n 

rC^VSTJ  [sending  forth]:  rh  05<wp toD  2€tAft«i/* ; 

Alex.  2*A«o/i :   Saad.    ^|«Xww    ^>>^^^  ^*" 

Selwdn  :  oquce  Sihe).  A  certain  soft-flowing 
stream  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to 
poujt  his  comparison  between  the  quiet  confidence 
in  Jehovah  which  he  was  urging  on  the  people,  and 
the  overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
for  whose  alliance  they  were  clamoring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  their  later  name  of  Siloam  —  the  only  per- 
ennial spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  fiict  that  the  "  waters  of  Siloam  "  run 
with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and  therefore 
could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing  "  softly." 
But  the  testimony  of  careful  investigators  (Rob.  Bibl. 
Res.  i.  341,  342;  Barclay,  City,  p.  516)  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  disturbance  only  takes  place,  at  the 
oftenest,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  say  three  to  four 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being  "  per- 
fectly quiescent  "  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  In 
summer  the  disturbance  only  occurs  once  in  two  or 
three  days.     Such  interruptions  to  the  quiet  flow 


a  The  Targum  Jonathan,  Peshito,  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions of  1  K.  i.  33,  read  Shiloah  for  the  Gihon  of  the 
Hebrew. 
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of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  interfere  with  the 
contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  form  of  the  name  employed  by  Isaiah  is 
midway  between  the  has-Shelach  of  Nehemiah  (A. 
V.  SiLOAH)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A  sim- 
ilar change  is  noticed  under  Shiloni. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloam  are  treated  of 
under  that  head.  G. 

SHI'LOH  {nh'^W:  rh   kiroKelfxeva  abr^: 

qui  mittendus  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shi- 
loh  is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  very 
difficult  passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation  is 
con-ect,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  translation  of 
Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  aban- 
don it  (see  his  Lexicon,  s.  v. ),  and  it  is  at  present 
the  translation  of  Hengstenberg  in  his  Cliristologie 
des  Alien  Testaments,  p.  69,  and  of  the  Grand 
Rabbin  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Genesis,  a» 
work  which  is  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Grand  Rabbins  of  France  {Le  Pentnteuque,  ou  les 
Cinq  Litres  de  Moise,  Paris,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  regard  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
Messiah  in  this  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  1906). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew 
text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objec- 
tions to  this  translation,  which,  taken  collectively, 
seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word  Shiloh  occurs  no- 
where else  in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of 
a  person.  2dly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word, 
apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv. 
51;  2  Sam.  xv.  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city, 
and  not  of  a  person.  3dly.  By  translating  the 
word  as  it  is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  where 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a 
long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to 
the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammat- 
ical parallel  elsewhere  (compare  H  vtt7  Nllj!^,  1 

Sam.  iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's 
statF  from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shi- 
loh." And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion  M'ould  be  to 
the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18 ; 
Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Pix)mised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some 
Jewish  writers  had  previously  maintained  that  Shi- 
loh, the  city  of  Ephraim,  was  referred  to  in  this 
passage  ;  and  Servetus  had  propounded  the  same 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  which  he  at- 
tributed a  double  meaning  to  the  words  {De  Trin- 
itate,  hb.  ii.  p.  61,  ed.  of  1553  A.  D.).  But  the 
above  translation  and  explanation,  as  proposed  and 
defended  on  critical  grounds  of  reasonable  validity, 
was  first  suggested  in  modern  days  by  Teller  (Notce 
Criticce  et  ExegeticcB  in  Gen.  xlix.,  Dtut,  xxxiii., 
Ex.  XV.,  Judg.  v.,  Halae  et  Helmstadii,  1766),  and 
it  has  since,  with  modifications,  found  favor  with 
numerous  learned  men  belonging  to  various  schools 
of  theology,  such  as  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Uelitzsch,  Rodiger,  Kalisch,  Luzzatto,  and 
David.son. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth 
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at  length  by  Hengsteiiberg  (I.  c),  and  the  reasons 
in  its  favor,  with  an  account  of  the  various  inter- 
pretations which  have  l)een  suggested  by  others,  are 
well  given  by  Davidson  (ItUrodudion  to  the  GUI 
Testament,  i.  199-210).  Supposing  always  that 
the  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reasons  in  favor  of 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  preponderate. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  word  Shiloh  in  its  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  seems  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which 
finds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami- 
nation of  it.  Thus  Hengstenberg  says :  "  The  tem- 
poral limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  preeminence 
of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
verses  8  and  9,  in  which  Judah,  without  any  tem- 
poral limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of  God." 
But  the  allusion  to  a  lion  is  simply  the  following: 
"  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey,  my  son. 
thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as 
a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  louse  him 
up?  "  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general  coloring 
of  oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in  this  pas- 
MjMOi  which  makes  a  reference  to  the  city  Shiloh 
^BRrobable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that  the 
visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  have  regard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  {im  ganzen  und  yrossen).  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  nevertheless  compatible  with  the  following 
geographical  statement  respecting  Zebulun :  "  Zeb- 
ulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he 
shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall 
be  unto  Zidon."  It  is  likewise  compatible  with 
prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which,  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  disap- 
pointing. Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  terri- 
tory the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  "  A  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last."  Of  Asher,  "  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words  "  (Gen.  xlix.  19, 
20,  21,  27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the 
blessing  of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was 
situated)  between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and 
the  demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  per- 
•  haps,  the  strange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about 
to  announce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of 
God ;  silence  was  eryoined  him :  and  he  was  seized 
with  loss  of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  Isidore, 
Lib.  i.  Epist.  365,  in  BibUotheca  Maxima  Patrum, 
vii.  570. 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  per- 
haps that  of  "  Rest."  The  passage  would  then  run 
thus :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah 
....  till  rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him  " 
—  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This 
translation  deserves  respectful  consideration,  as 
having  been  ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.     It 
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was  preferred  by  Vater,  and  is  defended  by  Knobel 
in  the  Kxegetisches  Handbuch,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  There 
is  one  objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiloh 
as  a  person,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probability. 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiloh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  except  as  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  here  as 
the  name  of  a  city  a  reasonably  good  meaning  may 
be  given  to  the  passage. 

3.  A  third  explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  is  a 
translation  by  various  learned  Jews,  apparently 
countenanced  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  that 
Shiloh  merely  means  "  his  son,"  i.  e.  the  son  of 
Judah  (in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah),  from  a  sup- 
posed word  Shil,  "  a  son."  There  is,  however,  no 
such  word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its 
possible  existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Arabic 
word,  shalil,  with  the  same  signification.  This 
meaning  of  "  his  son  "  owes,  perhaps,  its  principal 
interest  to  its  having  been  substantially  adopted  by 
two  such  theologians  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  (See 
the  Commentaries  of  each  on  Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Lu- 
ther coimected  the  word  with  Schilyah  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  57,  but  this  would  not  now  be  deemed  per- 
missible. 

The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of 
a  city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
did   not   read  it  as   Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 

n7t27,  "  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  d  airearaX- 
n4vos  might  have  been  used  in  Greek.  We  may 
likewise  be  certain  that  the  translator  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  did  not  read  the  word  as  it  stands  in  our 

Bibles.     He  read  it  as  717127=  *lvtt7,  precisely 

corresponding  to  t7  "IK^S,  and  translated  it  well 
by  the  phrase  rh  airoKeifieva  avr^;  so  that  the 
meaning  would  be,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah  ....  till  the  things  reserved  for  him 
come."  It  is  most  probable  that  Ezekiel  read  the 
word  in  the  same  way  when  he  wrote  the  words 

tsctt^^n  'lb— itt^_^  ss-ir  (Ez.  xxi  32,  in 

the  A.  V.  verse  27);  and  it  seems  likely,  though 
not  certain,  that  the  author  «  of  the  Paraphrase  of 
Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Septuagint, 

substituting  the  word  SH^Dbp  for  the  tODCpQ 
of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  that 
n  7tt7  is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct  than 
Shiloh,  though  one  main  argument  against  H  7t27, 
that  W  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  as 

an  equivalent  to  "Htt^W,  is  inconclusive,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  song  of  Deborah,  which,  on  any  hypothesis, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquity. 
But  the  fact  that  there  were  different  readings,  in 
former  times,  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  necessa- 
rily tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  correct 
reading  may  have  been  lost. 


a  This  writer,  however,  was  so  fanciful,  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  his  judgment  on  any  point 
where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  go  wrong.  Thus 
his  paraphrase  of  the  prophecy  respecting  Benjamin 
ia  :  «  The  shechinah  shall  abide  in  the  land  of  Benja- 


min ;  and  in  his  possession  a  sanctuary  shall  be  built. 
Morning  and  evening  the  priests  shall  offer  oblations  ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  shall  divide  the  residue  ol 
their  portion." 
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Whatever  interpretation  of  the  present  reading  I 
may  be  adopted,  the  one  which  must  be  pronounced 
entitled  to  the  least  consiileration  is  that  which 
supposes  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
as  occurrhig  in  the  rei<^n  of  Herofl  just  before  .Ju- 
daea became  a  Roman  province.  There  is  no  such 
interpretation  in  the  Bible,  and  however  ancient 
this  mode  of  regarding  the  passage  may  be,  it  must 
submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  re- 
gard the  dependent  rule  of  King  Herod  the  Idu- 
ma;an  as  an  instance  of  the  sceptre  being  still  borne 
by  Judah.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  Herod,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  writes  as 
follows :  ''  Caesar  Augustus  Herodem  fiUum  Anti- 
patris  alienigenam  et  proselytum  regem  Judaeis  con- 
stituerat,  qui  tiibutis  p7\vessel,  et  Rinnnno  pareret 
imperio.''^  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
about  588  years  before  Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken,  its  Temple  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
led  away  into  Captivity  l)y  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  the 
Jews  were  subjects  of  the  Clialdajan  Empire.  After- 
wards, during  a  period  of  somewhat  above  200 
years,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the 
defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  Arbelii, 
Judaja  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Sub- 
sequently, during  a  period  of  163  years,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  the  rising  of  the  Alaccabees, 
the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Hence  for  a  period  of  more  than  400  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  Jews  were  deprived  of  their  independence ;  and, 
as  a  plain,  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre 
had  already  departed  from  Judah.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  farther  through  the  rule  of  the 
Maccabees  (a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pom- 
pey  (b.  c.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  a 
supposed  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  ignores 
the  dependent  state  of  Judaea  during  400  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  based  upon  sound  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. E.  T. 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 
Hebrew  as  n'btt?  (Josh,  xviii.  1-10),  ^bw  (1 
Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21;  Judg.  xxi.  19),  Ti^^Vp  (1  K. 
ii.  27),  Sb^'tp  (Judg.  xxi.  21;  Jer.  vii.  12),  and 
perhaps  also. ]^V*'tr,  whence  the  gentile  '^p'^'^tt? 
(1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15):  in  the  LXX.  generally  as 
2t7^W'  27?\c6;u;  in  Judg.  xxi.  Vat.  StjAwj/;  in  Jer. 
xli.  5  2oAi^/z,  Alex.  2aA«/i;  in  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
7,  §  7;  11,  §  1,  etc.  2iAw;  v.  1,  §  19;  2,  §  9, 
'S,i\ovv\  2,  §  12,  StjAc^:  and  in  the  Vulg.  as  Silo, 
and  more  rarely  Stlo.  The  name  was  derived  prob- 
ably from  1^7^?  \c^»  "to  rest,"  and  repre- 
sented the  idea  that  the  nation  attained  at  this 
place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himself 
would  here  rest  among  his  people.  Taanath- 
Shiloh  may  be  another  name  of  the  same  place, 
or  of  a  different  place  near  it,  through  which  it  was 
customary  to  pass  on  the  way  to  Shiloh  (as  the 
obscure  etymology  may  indicate).  [Taanath- 
Shiloh.J  (See  also  Kurtz's  Gesch.  des  A.  Bund. 
u.  569.) 
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The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with 
confidence  the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  are:  (1)  that  the  modern  name  should  bear 
a  proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  accord  with  the  geographical  notices 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  (3)  that  the  statements  of 
early  writers  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "  on  the  north  side  of 
Beth-el,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah."  In  agreement  with  this  the  traveller 
at  the  present  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  his  own 
note-book),  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the 
first  night  at  Beitin,  the  ancient  Beth-el;  the  next 
day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  visit  Seilun,  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh;  and  then  passing  through  the  narrow 
VVady,  which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves 
el-Lcbbdn,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left 
as^  he  pursues  "  the  highway  "  to  Ndblus,  the  an- 
cient Shechem.  [Shkchem.]  It  was  l)y  searcl 
ing  for  these  sites,  under  guidance  of  the  clew  th 
given  hi  Scripture  that  Dr.  Kobinson  rediscov( 
two  of  them  (Shiloh  and  Lebonah)  in  1835.  Its 
present  name  is  sufficiently  like  the  more  ferailiar 
Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  identical  with  Shilon 
(see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidently  founded. 
Again,  Jerome  {ftd  Zeph.  i.  14),  and  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  art.  "Silo")  certainly  have  Seilun  in 
view  when  they  speak  of  the  situation  of  Shiloh 
with  reference  to  Neapolis  or  Nablus.  It  discovers 
a  strange  oversight  of  the  data  which  control  the 
question,  that  some  of  the  older  travellers  placed 
Shiloh  at  Ntby  SamwU,  about  two  hours  north- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred 
of  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the 
progress  of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  f.),  was  re- 
moved thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
and  kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii. 
31;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Jordan-region,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  After  the  vic- 
tory of  the  other  tribes  over  Benjamin,  the  national 
camp,  which  appears  to  have  been  temporarily  at 
Bethel,  was  transferred  again  to  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi. 
12).  [House  of  God,  Amer.  ed.]  The  notice 
in  that  connection  that  Shiloh  was  in  Canaan 
marks  its  situation  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  as 
opposed  to  Jabesh-Gilead  on  the  east  side  (Ber- 
theau,  Keil,  Cassel).  The  seizure  here  of  the 
"  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  by  the  Benjamites  is  re- 
corded as  an  event  which  preserved  one  of  the 
tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23).  The 
annual  "  feast  of  the  Lord  "  was  observed  at  Shi- 
loh, and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in 
wait  in  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went 
forth  "  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them 
captive  and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here 
Eli  judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hear- 
ing that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  en- 
emy (1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah 
and  her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of 
Shiloh,  transmits  to  us  a  characteristic  incident  m 
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the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  etc.)'  Sam- 
uel, the  child  of  her  prayers  and  hopes,  was  here 
brought  up  hi  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  (1  Sam.  ii.  2G,  iii.  1).  The  ungodly 
conduct  of  the  sons  of  Kli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into 
battle  against  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from 
that  time  sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth 
hi  the  Jewish  history  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
Divhie  indignation.  "  Go  ye  now,"  says  the 
prophet,  "  unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh, 
where  I  set  my  name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I 
did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel " 
(Jer.  vii.  12).  Not  a  single  Jewish  relic  remains 
there  at  the  present  day.  A  few  broken  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  Koman  age  are  the  only  an- 
tiquities now  to  be  found  on  the  site  of  Shiloh. 

Some  have  inferred  from  Judg.  xviii.  31  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  60  f.)  that  a  permanent  structure  or 
temple  had  been  built  for  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
and  that  it  continued  there  (as  it  were  sine  numine) 
for  a  long  time  after  the  Tabernacle  was  removed  to 
£ther  places."  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  iS 
too  explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion.  God 
s  there  to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan 
le  prophet,  "  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since 
the  time  that  1  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  ^rpt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in 
a  tent  add  in  a  tabernacle."  So  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  it 
is  said  expressly  that  no  "house"  had  been  built 
for  the  worship  of  God  till  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  therefore,  that  the  Tabernacle  is  called 
a  "house"  or  "temple"  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Shiloh.  God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is 
pleased  to  manifest  his  presence  or  is  worshipped  ; 
and  the  place  thus  honored  becomes  his  abode  or 
temple,  whether  it  be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone. 
Ahijah  the  prophet  had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  I.,  and  was  visited  there  by  the 
messengers  of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  ascertain  the  is- 
sue of  the  sickness  of  their  child  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  etc.).  The  people  there  after  the  time 
of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli.  6)  appear  to  have  been  Cuth- 
ites  (2  K.  xvii.  30)  who  had  adopted  some  of  the 
forms  of  Jewish  worship.  (See  Hitzig,  Zu  Jerem. 
p.  331.)  Jerome,  who  surveyed  the  ruins  in  the 
4th  century,  says :  "  Vix  ruinarum  parva  vestigia, 
vix  altaris  fundamenta  monstrantur." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  traveller  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  clearly  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  moder- 
ate hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  sun-ounded  by 
other  higher  hills,  except  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
south,  which  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  Tabernacle  may 
have  been  pitched  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
found  there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  village,  with  which  some  large  stones 
and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 


a  *  The  A.  V.  speaks  of  '^  the  temple  of  the  Lord  " 
at  Shiloh,  in  1  Sam.  i.  9,  but  erroneously,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  it  should  be  "  palace  of  the  Lord." 

That  term  (vD^^H)  was  applied  to  the  "  tabernacle  " 
&B  well  as  the  "  temple."     The  Vulg.  has  in  like  man- 
ner, templum  domini.  H. 
h  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bobinson.     Dr. 
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from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosque 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  or  terebinth-tree,  the 
branches  of  which  the  winds  of  centuries  have 
swayed.  Just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hill 
stands  a  dilapidated  edifice,  which  combines  some 
of  the  architectural  properties  of  a  fortress  and  a 
church.  Three  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals 
lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An  amphora  between 
two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture, 
adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway.  The  natives  call 
this  ruin  the  "  Mosque  of  /S'eiYjin."  '>  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main  site 
is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a 
narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  very  common  in  the  East,  flows 
first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  larger 
reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered. 
This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  natural  a  resort 
for  a  festal  party,  may  have  been  the  place  where 
the  "  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  were  dancing,  when 
they  were  surprised  and  borne  off'  by  their  cap- 
tors. In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  sepulchres, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest.  There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  ii. 
435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here.c 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark, 
that  the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attract- 
ive; it  presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and  awaken  thoughts 
in  harmony  with  the  memories  of  the  place.  At 
the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that, 
for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was 
not  unwisely  chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  there- 
fore favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  religious  study, 
in  which  the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like 
Samuel,  was  to  be  spent.  Yearly  festivals  were  cel- 
ebrated there,  and  brought  together  assemblages 
which  would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pastur- 
age so  easily  obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces 
are  still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills,  which 
show  that  every  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once 
teemed  with  verdure  and  fertility.  The  ceremonies 
of  such  occasions  consisted  largely  of  processions 
and  dahces,  and  the  place  afforded  ample  scope  for 
such  movements.  The  surrounding  hills  served  as 
an  amujwtheatre,  whence  the  spectators  could  look, 
and  h™  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes.  The 
positioij,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defense,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the 
neighboring  hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks. 
To  its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its 
central  position  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  "  It  was  equidistant,"  says  Tristram, 
"  from  north  and  south,  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes."  An  air  of  oppressive  still- 
ness hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  force 
to  the  reflection  that  truly  the  "  oracles  "  so  long 
consulted  there  "are  dumb;"  they  had  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  and  given  place  to  "a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy." 

A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of  several 
miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  less 


Wilson  understood  it  was  called  "  Mosque  of  the  Sixty  " 
(Sittin)  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  294).  [This  latter  is 
the  name  given  also  by  Sepp,  Jerus.  und  das  heil. 
Land,  ii.  25.  —  H.] 

c  *  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  had  pho- 
tographic views  taken  of  the  ruins  of  the  mosque  at 
SeilUn,  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs  near  the  fountain, 
and  of  various  ruins,  from  the  northwest.  H. 
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frequently  described  than  other  more  accessible 
places.  (The  reader  may  consult  Reland's  PhUhs- 
tina,  p.  1016;  Bachiene's  Beschreibung,  ii.  §  582; 
Raumer's  Paliist.  p.  221  [4te  Aufl.]  ;  Ritter's 
Erdk.  XV.  631  f.;  Robinson's  Bibl  Res.  ii.  269- 
276;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  294;  Stanley, 
Sin.  and  Pal.  pp.  231-233;  Sorter's  Bandb.  of 
Syria,  ii.  328;  Herzog's  Renl-Encyk.  xiv.  369; 
Dr.  Sepp,  J  eras,  und  das  heil.  Land,  ii.  25  f.; 
Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.  p.  163  f. ;  and 
Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  308  fF.) 

H.  B.  H. 

SHILO'NI  OD'bt^n,  i.  e.  "the  Shilonite:" 
[Vat.]  rov  AriXwve;  [Rom.  STjAwj/t';  Alex.  H\(ovi; 
FA.  ArjXuuei:]  Sihnites).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should 
be  rendered  —  as  it  is  in  other  cases  —  "  the  Shi- 
lonite," that  is,  the  descendant  of  Shelah  the 
youngest  son  of  Judah.  The  passage  is  giving  an 
account  (like  1  Chr.  ix.  3-6)  of  the  famiUes  of 
Juda'i  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which 
it  ref.rs,  and  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the 
great  houses  of  Pharez  and  Shelah. 

The  change  of  Shelani  to  Shiloni  is  the  same 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Siloam  —  Shelach  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shiloach  in 
Isaiah.  G. 

SHI-LONITE,  THE  C'3'b'>t^n  [see  above] ; 
in  Chron.,  *»i'^b*'t^n  and  *'DSblS7n  :  [Vat.]  o 
SrjAwi/etrrjs;  [Rom.]  Alex.  SrjAavtTTjs :  Siloiiiles, 
[Silonitis])',  that  is,  the  native  or  resident  of 
Shiloh,  —  a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijah,  the 
prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disruption 
of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi. 
29,  xii.  15,  XV.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  15).  Its  con- 
nection with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
shows  that  that  sacred  siwt  was  still  the  residence 
of  the  prophet.  The  word  is  therefore  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  examined  in  the  following  article 
and  under  Shiloni.  G. 

SHI'LONITES,  THE  O^Vl^n  [see  be- 
low] :  [Vat.]  rcou  '^rjXuvei;  [Rom.  Alex.  ^ijKcovl:] 
Sihni)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  a  date  ditficult  to 
fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Shelah,  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch are  more  accurately  designated  Shelanites. 
This  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Joseph  on  the  passage — "the  tribe  of  Shelah," 
and  is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Neh.  xi.,  a  document  which  exhibits  a 
certain  correspondence  with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  is  iden- 
tical in  the  original  except  a  slight  contraction,  but 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as  Shiloni. 

SHIL'SHAH  (ntt^^ir?  [triad,  Ges.] :  2oA- 
lad  ;  [Vat.]  Alex.  2a\6t<ra :  Snlusa).  Son  of 
Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHIM'EA  (Wy??tt7  [rumor-]:  ^afiad',  [Vat. 
2o^oi/:]  Simmaa).  'l.  Son  of  David  by  Bath- 
sheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).  Called  also  Shajumua,  and 
Shammuah. 

2.  ([Vat.  2o/x€o;]  Alex.  2o/io:  [/Samoa.])  A 
Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  30  [15]). 

3.  ([2a^aa:]  Samaa.)  A  Gershonite  Levite, 
ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex.  2a,aoas.)  The  brother  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XX.  7),  elsewhere  called  Shammah,  Shimma, 
and  Shimeah. 
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SHIM'EAH  Oyptp  [i'um(yr,famey,  Keri, 

Wy^tt?:  26/zet;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Se/zeet:  Samaa). 
1.  Brother  of  David,  and  father  of  Jonathan  and 
Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21  [where  A.  V.  ed.  1611 
reads  Shimea]):  called  also  Shammah,  Shimea, 
and  SiiiaiMA.     In  2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is 

written  n^ptt?  (Xafxad;  [Vat.]  Alex.  :^afMa  in 
ver.  32:  Samma). 

2.  {iimW:  Jiafxad;  [Vat.  Se/ma ;]  Alex. 
^afiea-  Samaa.)  A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father 
or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM  (DS^tt?  [fame, name]:  2a/xad; 
Alex.  2o/xo:  Samaaii).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel, 
the  founder  or  prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38). 
Called  Shimeah  in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  {nVT^W  [fem.  =  Shimeah]  : 
'U/jLOvde,  'S.afj.adB:  [Vat.  2a/«i,]  Alex.  :2,aixaQ  i" 
Chr.  :  Semaath,  Stmmaath).  An  Ammonitess, 
mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  tlie  murder- 
ers of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22] ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26). 

*  SHIM'EATHITES  {U^nVT^W,  patron.: 
^afxadilfx;  Vat.  Alex.  ^afiadieifjL:  resonantes),  one 
of  the  three  families  of  scribes  residing  at  Jabez 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55),  probably  descendants  of  a  certain 
Shimea.     See  Tikathites.  A. 

SHIM'EI  {^VTp\p  [renoimed]:  ^e^ef;  [in 
Zech.,  2u/i6w>/;  Vat.  also  2e/x€€i,  2o/xe6t:]  Seme'i). 
1.  Son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xii.  13); 
called  Shimi  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of 
Libni,  and  both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something 
omitted  in  this  verse.     [See  Libni  2;  Mahli  1.] 

W.  A.  VV. 

z.  ([Vat.]  Alex.  Seueet-)  Shimei  the  son  of 
Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived 
at  Bahurim.  His  residence  there  agrees  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin. 
[Bahukim.]  He  may  have  received  the  unfor- 
tunate Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii.  16). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person 
of  Shimei.  His  house  apparently  was  separated 
from  the  road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as 
that  anything  that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  ran  along  the  ridge,  cui-sing, 
throwing  stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions, 
and  when  he  came  to  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  dry 
hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over  them. 
Abishai  was  so  irritated,  that,  but  for  David's  re- 
monstrance, he  would  have  darted  across  the  ravine 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  his  head.  The 
whole  conversation  is  remarkable,  as  showing  what 
may  almost  be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse 
prevalent  in  the  two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name 
for  David  in  Shimei's  mouth  is  "  the  man  of  blood," 
twice  emphatically  repeated  :  "  Come  out,  come 
out,  thou  man  of  blood  "  —  "  A  man  of  blood  art 
thou  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (2 
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Sam.  xxL),  or  generally  perhaps  from  David's  pre- 
datory, warlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxii.  8).  The 
cant  name  for  a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth  was 
"a  dead  dog"  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  compare  Abner's 
expression,  "  Am  I  a  dog's  head,"  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
"  Man  of  Belial "  also  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorite  term  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1). 
The  royal  party  passed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  campaign. 
Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry- 
boat or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18;  LXX.  Sia- 
fiaivovTos,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §  4,  itrl  r^v  yc<pvpav), 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  or 
perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  who 
may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the  heights 
above.  He  threw  hinjself  at  David's  feet  in  abject 
penitence.  "  He  was  the  first,"  he  said,  "  of  all 
the  house  of  Jose/)A,"  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
consideration  of  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (1  K.  ii.  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jeru- 
salem {ibid.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
fix)m  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  The 
Kidron,  which  divided  him  from  the  road  to  his 
old  residence  at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  K.  ii.  36, 
37).  For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing two  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went 
out  on  his  ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully 
{ibid.  ii.  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  {ibid.  ii. 
41-46 ).  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  5),  great  stress  is  laid  on 
Shimei's  having  broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home; 
so  that  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not 
only  for  his  previous  treason,  but  for  his  recent 
sacrilege.  A.  P.  S. 

3.  [Vat.  Alex.  Se/xeei.]  One  of  the  adherents 
of  Solomon  at  the  time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation 
(1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the 
son  of  Elah  (1  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon's  commissariat 
oflScer,  or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  David's 
brother,  as  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  266)  suggests,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  him.  From  the  mention 
which  is  made  of  "  the  mighty  men  "  in  the  same 
verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah  the  Hararite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11);  for  the  difference  in  the  He- 
brew names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and  Sham- 
mah, which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother. 

4.  [Vat.  A;  Alex.  Se/icci.]  Solomon's  com- 
missariat oflScer  in  Benjamin  (1  K.  iv.  18);  son 
of  Elah. 

5.  [Vat.  omits  ;  Rom.  ^e/Mfi ;  Alex.  St^ej.] 
Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19). 

6.  [Vat.  :Se/t€€t>]    A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchur 
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(1  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).     He  had  sixteen  sons  and  six 
daughters.     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shemaiah  3. 

7.  [Vat.  Alex.  Se/xeei.]  Son  of  Gog,  a  Reubenite 
(1  Chr.  v.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  1. 

8.  [Vat.  2fM6€t;  Alex.  Se^et.]  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  42). 

9.  (2e/i€ta  ;  [Vat.  E/xeet  ;]  Alex.  5€/4ei  : 
Semeias.)  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth 
division  of  the  singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name 
is  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in 
ver.  3,  but  is  evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  (2e/i6t'  [Vat.  2€/ie6t:]  Semeias.)  The 
Ramathite  who  was  over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  is 
described  as  6  iK  'Pa^A. 

11.  (Alex.  2a^€ias:  Semei.)  A  Levite  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

12.  [Alex.  2f;U6i,  2e/x€i'-]  The  brother  of  Con- 
oniah  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  offerings,  the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated 
things  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  the  preceding. 

13.  (2a/tow:  FA.  2o/iou5.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23).     Called  also  Semis. 

14.  (2eMe^;  Fat.]  FA.  26^€6t.)  One  of  the 
family  of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  Called  Semei 
in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had  also  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  Called 
Samis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

16.  (2€^eias;  [Vat.  FA.]  26/i66ias.)  Son  of 
Kish  a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5).  W.  A.  W. 

SHIM'EON  (]'l3?^tt7  [a  hearing,  or  famous 
one}:  2e/j.€^V-  Simeon).  A  layman  of  Israel,  of 
the  family  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 
31).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Simeon. 

SHIM^HI  {''VpW::Xa,xaid;  [Vat.  2a/iaete;] 
Alex.  2a/ioi':  Semei).  A  Benjamite,  apparently 
the  same  as  Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
21).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

SHIM'I  C^V^^  *  2€/iet;  [Vat.2e/i6€i;  Alex. 
2e/iet:]  /Semei"  =  Shimei  1,  Ex.  vi.  17). 

SHIM'ITES,  THE  OVT^WH  [renotoned, 
Ges.]  :  6  2€/4et ;  [Alex,  ^ejuci :]  SemeUica,  so. 
familia).  The  descendants  of  Shimei  the  son  of 
Gershom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again  men- 
tioned in  Zech.  xii.  13,   where  the  LXX.  have 

SHIM'MA  (WJptt?  :  2a/.acf ;  Alex.  2a/xata: 
Simmaa).  The  third*  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13).  He  is  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimea,  and  Shimeah.  Josephus  calls 
him  ^d/MZfjLOS  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1),  and  2a/ia  {Ant.  vii. 
12,  §  2). 

SHI'MON  (V'^'^l'^tt?  [desert-] :  2€^ci^  ;  [Vat. 
'S.ffjiicau'-,]  Aiex.  ^f/uLfiuv-  Simon).  The  four  sons 
of  Shimon  are  enumerated  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  name  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in 
the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  there  is  mention  made 
of  "  Someion  the  father  of  Joman  "  in  1  Chr.-  iv. 
19,  which  was  possibly  the  same  as  Shimon. 

SHIM'RATH     {nnpW    Iwaich,    guard}: 
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iafuapdO:  Samaroth).     A  Beiyamite,  of  the  sons 
of  Slmnhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

SHIM'RI  0"^^??  [vigilant]:  ^ff^pi;  [Vat. 
Hafiap'i]  Alex.  'Sa/xapia^'  Semii).  1.  A  Simeon- 
ite,  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

2.  (2o/x€o/;  [Vat.  FA.  Sa/xepci;]  Alex.  2a/tapi: 
Samri.)  The  father  of  Jediael,  one  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  {Zafx&pl;  [Vat.  Za/i^pei;]  Alex.  Sfiifi&pi.) 
A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  of  the 
sons  of  Elizaphan  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  He  assisted 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

SHIM'RITH  (n''")^tt7  [fem.  vigilanq  : 
"ZafxapiiB ;  [Vat.  'S.ojjxj.iwQ  ;]  Alex.  'Xafiapie  : 
SeiiKirilh).  A  Moabitess,  mother  of  Jehozabad, 
one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  Shomek.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  gives  Neturuth,  which  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  attempt  to  translate  the  name. 

SHIM'ROM  iiT)^^  \wutch-height] :  Se/i- 
epdy;  Alex.  'S.afjLpafi'  Simeron).  Shimron  the 
son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  1).  The  name  is  cor- 
rectly given  "  Shimron  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611. 

SHIM'RON  (iH^iptC?  [watch-height]:  Jy- 
fio<i)V\  Alex.  'SiOfjiipoiV',  'S.cjxpuv-  Seineron,  Sem- 
ron).  A  city  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  It  is  pre- 
viously named  in  the  list  of  the  places  whose  kings 
were  called  by  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  to  his  assist- 
ance against  Joshua,  (xi.  1).  Its  full  appellation 
was  perhaps  Shimkon-meuon.  Schwarz  (p.  172) 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jose- 
phus  (  Vita,  §  24),  now  Simuniyth,  a  village  a 
few  miles  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  well-known  list  of  the  Talmud  {Jei'vs.  Megil- 
lah,  cap.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron.  This  has  in 
its  favor  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem  (comp.  xix. 
15).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud,  omits  the 
r  in  the  name.  G. 

SHIM'RON  (jt'^fyS  [see  above] :  in  Gen. 
[Rom.  •S.aix^pdv,  Alex.]  Zafifipafx.  ;  in  Num. 
[Vat.]  Sa/iopa/x;  [Kom.  2a/u^a/i;]  Alex.  A^u- 
fipai/'  SefHvon,  [Seinran]).  The  fourth  son  of 
Issachar  according  to  the  lists  of  Genesis  (xlvi.  13) 
and  Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Shi:mkonites.  In  the  catalogues  of 
Chronicles  his  name  is  given  [in  later  eds.  of  the 
A.  v.]  as  Shim  ROM.  G. 

SHIM'RONITES,  THE  {^yiT^WTl  [patr., 
see  above]:  [Vat.]  o  ^afiapavei;  [Kom.  d  ^afi- 
po/ti;]  Alex.  0  A/i)8paA'*t-  t^^mranitcB).  The  fam- 
ily of  Shimron,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

SHIMRON-MERON  Cl^S^^  fni^W 
[watch-height  of  M.,  Ges.] ;  the  Keri  omits  the  S : 
^vij.6wv  .  .  •  [MafjL^pdod,  Vat.]  Mafxpwd;  Alex. 
lajJLpuv  .  .  ^  ^aaya  •  •  Mapcou-  Semeivn).  The 
king  of  Shimron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  20).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
complete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
ron. Both  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
(xi.  1,  xii.  20).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX. 
treat  the  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
and  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Madon 


a  This  addition,  especially  in  the  Alex.  MS.  —  usu- 
ally so  close  to  the  Hebrew  —  is  remarkable.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  original  text  to  suggest  it. 
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—  ill  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
in  fact  so  read  by  the  LXX.,  Peshito,  and  Arabic  - 
occurs  next  to  Shimron  in  Josh.  xi.  1. 

There  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with  Shim-  ' 
ron-meron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  En-gannim  (Jentn), 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called 
in  his  day  Dar  Meron  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
No  modern  traveller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
The  other  is  the  village  of  Simuniyeh,  west  of  Naza- 
reth, which  the  Talmud  asserts  to  be  the  same  with 
Shimron.  G. 

SHIM'SHAI  [2  syl]  O^T^W  [sunny]  :  2a/t- 
\|/(£;  [Vat.  liafMO-at  2o/xf6,  etc.;]  Alex.  5a/i<rat: 
Samsai).  .  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Kehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  of 
Judaea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria,  supported  by 
the  Persian  court  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Aramaean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (LLzr.  iv.  7),  and 
the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
In  1  Esdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Semellius,  and  by  Jose-  ^|^ 
phus  5e/x6Atos  {Ant.  xi.  2,  §  1).  The  Samaritans^^ 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
a  long  time  plotte<l  against  them  without  effect. 
They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  preju- 
diced the  royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon 
them  to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth 
the  turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased 
for  a  time. 

SHI'NAB  (2W?tt7  [faaer'8 tooth]:  ^fyvadp: 
Sennaab).  The  king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of 
Abraham :  one  of  the  five  kings  attacked  by  the 
invading  army  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  9)  calls  him  SevaiSaprjs. 

SHI'NAR  (l^pti?  [see  below]:  ^^vadp, 
'S.ivvaap'i  [Alex.  'S.fvvaap'i  see  also  below:]  Sen- 
naar)  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea  —  the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Cahieh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  "  Babylonia  "  {BafivXwvia)  in 
one  place  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  by  "the  land  of  Baby 
Ion"  {yrj  Bafiv\(ovos)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 
[The  word  also  occurs  (Josh.  vii.  21)  in  the  phrase 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Babylonish  Garment. — 
A.] 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connection  be- 
tween Shinar  and  Singara  or  Sinjar.  Singara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22 ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xviii.  5,  &c.),  and  still  existing  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia  from 
Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  {^lyyapas  6pos,  Ptol.  v.  18).  As  this 
name   first  appears   in   central  Mesopotamia,   to 
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which  the  term  Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the 
time  of  the  Aiitonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it 
can  represent  the  old  Shinar,  which  ceased  practi- 
f  cally  to  be  a  geographic  title  soon  after  the  death 
of  Moses.« 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mesopotamian  country  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  "  {Muyhdr).  Possibly  it  means 
"  the  country  of  the  Two  Kivers,"  being  derived 

from   "^Str,  ''two"  and  Vr,  which  was  used  in 

Babylonia,  as  well  as  nahr  or  ndhar  ('^n3),  for 
'•  a  river."  (Compare  the  "  Ar-raalchar  "  of  Pliny, 
//.  N.  vi.  26,  and  "Ar-macales"  of  Abydenus,  Fr. 
9,  with  the  Naar-malcha  of  Ammianus,  xxiv.  6, 
called  Napfidxa,  by  Isidore,  p.  5,  which  is  trans- 
lated as  "the  Royal  Kiver;"  and  compare  again 
the  "Narragam"  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  30,  with 
the  "  Aracanus"  of  Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.)       G.  R. 

SHIP.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Jreek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it 
lay  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  sup- 
^plied  us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 
merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.,  xxviii.).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of 
this  question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  order  the 
various  particulars  which  we  learn  from  this  nar- 
rative, and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  As  regards  the  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  merchant-ships  of 
various  dates  in  the  Levant  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  the  nautical  phraseology  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  preliminary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  regards  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships : 
first  the  Adramyttian  vessel  [Adramyttium] 
which  took  him  from  C^sarea  to  Myba,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
size  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Melita]  ;  and  thirdly, 
another  lai-ge  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Malta  by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium  to 
PuTEOLi  (xxviii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  word  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
of  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
he  uses  vavs  (xxvii.  41),  the  generic  term  ir\o7ou 
(xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37,  38,  39,  44,  xxviii. 
11).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  throughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  xx.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  TrKotov.  So  in  St.  James  (iii.  4),  and  in  the 
Revelation  (viii.  9,  xviii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irAoiov  (2)(issim)  or  irKoidpiov  (Mark  iv. 
36;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  irXoiov 
used  twenty-eight  times,  and  vavs  nine  times. 
Both  words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 


a  In  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  Shinar,  once  used  by 
each  writer,  is  an  archaism. 

b  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion from  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  (de  Antichr.  9), 
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"^PS  or   n^3^«     In  Jon.  i.  5,  7r\o7oy  is  used  to 

represent  the  Hebrew   713*^20,  sephindh,  which, 

from  its  etymology,  appears  to  mean  a  vessel  cov- 
ered with  a  deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition 
to  an  open  boat.  The  senses  in  which  <tk6.<Pos 
(2  Mace.  xii.  3,  6)  and  (TKacpi)  (Acts  xxvii.  16,  32) 
are  employed  we  shall  notice  as  we  proceed.  The 
use  of  TpiT]pr]5  is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the 
Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  iv.  20). 

(1.)  Size  of  Ancient  Ships.  —  The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked -had  276  persons  on  board 
(Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  {(popriop)  of  wheat, 
(t6.  10,  28);  and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  have 
been  taken  on  to  Puteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviii.  11 ) 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo ;  nor  is 
there  a  trace  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  though 
the  emergency  was  unexpected.  Now  in  English 
transport-ships,  prepared  for  carrying  troops,  it  is 
a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and  a  half  per 
man ;  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  these  Alexandrian  corn- ships  were  very 
much  smaller  than  modern  trading  vessels.  What 
is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other  in- 
stances. The  ship  in  which  Joseph  us  was  wrecked 
(  Vit.  c.  3),  in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
described  by  Lucian  {Navig.  s.  vota)  as  driven 
into  the  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ex- 
citing general  attention  from  its  great  size,  would 
appear  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurements, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1,000 
or  1,200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  described  by  Athenaeus  (v.  204),  this  must 
have  been  much  larger;  but  it  would  be  no  more 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  the 
"Great  Eastern  "  as  a  type  of  a  modern  steamer. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant- 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1,000  tons,  we  are 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2. )  Steering  Apparatus.  —  Some  commentators 
have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from  observing 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  {ras  ^evKTTfplas  ruy  ttt/So- 
\iwv  "the  fastenings  of  the  rudders"),  St.  Luke 
uses  irnSaXiov  in  the  plural.  One  even  suggests 
that  the  ship  had  one  rudder  fastened  at  the  bow 
and  another  fastened  at  the  stern.  We  may  say 
of  him,  as  a  modern  writer  says  in  reference  to  a 
similar  comment  on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  "  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  seen  a  ship." 
The  sacred  writer's  use  of  Trr]5d\ia  is  just  like 
Pliny's  use  of  gubernacula  (//.  N.  xi.  37,  88),  or 
Lucretius's  of  gubei-na  (iv.  440).  Ancient  ships 
were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all  by  rudders  fastened 
or  hinged  to  the  stern,  but  by  means  of  two  pad- 
dle-rudders, one  on  each  quarter,  acting  in  a  row- 
lock or  through  a  port-hole,  as  the  vessel  might  be 
small  or  large.''  This  fact  is  made  famiUar  to  us  in 
classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and  the  sculptures 
of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing  is  true,  not 
only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  early  ships 
of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "  two  rudders  "  are  found 
in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.     The  hinged  rudder  first 


where,  in  a  detailed  allegorical  comparison  of  the 
Church  to  a  ship,  he  says  "  her  two  rudders  are  the 
two  Testaments  by  which  she  steers  her  course." 
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appears  on  the  coins  of  our  King  Edward  III. 
There  is  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  this  early 
system  of  steering  in  Jam.  iii.  4,  where  TTTjSaAtov 
occurs  in  the  singular;  for  "the  governor"  or 
steersman  {S  fvOvyuv)  would  only  use  one  paddle- 
rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that  described  in 
Acts  xxvii.  40,  where  four  anchors  were  let  go  at 
the  stern,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  lash 
or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the  anchor-ropes  were 
cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be 
unfastened. 

(3.)  Build  and  Ornaments  (>f  the  Hull. —  It  is 
probable,  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  mode 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  evident  from 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  bow  (irpwpa,  "  fore- 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "fore  part,"  ver.  41)  and  the  stern 
(irpvixua,  "■  hinder  part,"  ver.  41 ;  see  Mark  iv.  38). 
The  "hold  "  (/co^Atj,  *'the  si'ks  of  the  siiip,"  Jonah 
i.  5)  would  present  no  si)ecial  jieculiarities.  One 
characteristic  ornament  (the  ■)ci)vi(TKOs,  or  aplustre), 
rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the  bow,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion  to  it 
occurs  in  Scripture.  Of  two  other  customary  orna- 
ments, however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the 
second  is  distinctly  n)entioned  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage.  That  personification  of  ships,  which 
seeuis  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  ancients  to  paint  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  Such  is  the  custom 
still  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  sail- 
ors speak  of  "the  eyes  "  of  a  ship.  This  gives  viv- 
idness to  the  word  avT0((>da\fjic7v,  w-hich  is  used 
(Acts  xxvii.  15)  where  it  is  said  that  the  vessel 
could  not  "bear  up  into"  (Hterally  "look  at") 
the  wind.  This  was  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  wrecked.  An  ornament  of  that  which  took  him 
on  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  is  more  explicitly  re- 
ferred to.  The  "  sign  "  of  that  ship  (irapcicrrj/ioi', 
Acts  xxviii.  11)  was  Castok  and  Pollux;  and 
the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (probably  in  the  form 
represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under  that  article) 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each  side 
of  the  bow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  goddess  Isis 
on  Lucian's  ship  (rj  irpwpa  t^v  ivdsvvfxov  t^s 
Vi^s  Qihv  ix''^^^°-  f^v^laiv  eKaTfpwdtv,  Navig. 
c.  5). 

(4.)  Undergirders.  —  The  imperfection  of  the 
build,  and  still  more  (see  below,  6)  the  peculiarity 
of  the  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  resulted  in  a  greater 
tendency  than  in  our  times  to  the  starting  of  the 
planks,  and  consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering. 
We  see  this  taking  place  alike  in  the  voyages  of 
Jonah,  St.  Paul,  and  Josephus;  and  the  loss  of  the 
fleet  of  vEneas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  laterum  compagi- 
bus  omnes,"  y£,n.  i.  122)  may  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration. Hence  it  was  customai-y  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  "  helps " 
(jSoTj^eiats,  Acts  xxvii.  17),  as  precautions  against 
such  dangers.  These  were  simply  cables  or  chains, 
which  in  case  of  necessity  coukl  be  passed  round 
the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  The  process  is  in  the  English 
navy  called  J'rapping,  and  many  instances  could 
be  given  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  in 
modern  experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship,  in 
Athenaeus  (/.  c),  carried  twelve  of  tliese  under- 
girders (uiroCdfJuxTa)-  Various  allusions  to  the 
practice  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  classical 
writers.  See,  for  instance,  Thucyd.  i.  29;  Plat. 
Rej).  X.   3,   616;  Hor.  Od.  i.   14,  6.     But  it  is 
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most  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  the  inscriptions, 
containing  a  complete  inventory  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  as  published  by  Uoeckh  ( Urkunden  ilber  das 
Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates,  Berl.  1840).  The 
editor,  however,  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  (pp. 
133-138)  that  these  undergirders  were  passed  round 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 

(5.)  Anchoi's.  —  It  is  probable  that  the  ground 
tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite  as 
good  as  our  own.  (On  the  taking  of  soundings, 
see  below,  12.)  Ancient  anchors  were  similar  in 
form  (as  may  be  seen  on  coins)  to  those  which  we 
use  now,  except  that  they  were  without  flukes. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  A  saying  of 
Socrates,  quoted  here  by  Kypke  (oijTe  vavv  i^ 
ivhs  ayKvplov  aire  fiiop  iK  fiias  i\Tri8os  bpjxi- 
(TaaQai),  may  serve  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
other  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  literal  nan-ative 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most  critical  point. 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchors 
on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night,^|k 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was  immi-^^ 
nent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by  the 
stern  (^«  irpv/xvi^s  f)i\l/avres  ayKvpas  reaaapas, 
.Acts  xxvii.  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, if  there  has  been  time  for  due  preparation. 
Our  own  ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stern  at 
Cojienhagen  and  Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
this  was  the  right  course  for  the  sailors  with  whom 
St.  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their  plan  was  to  run 
the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The  only  motives 
for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have  been  able  so 
to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such  a 
night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands, 
were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stern,  and 
therefore  prepared  for  doing  .so.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum, 
which  illustrates  another  jxjint  already  mentioned, 
nan»ely,  the  necessity  of  tricing  up  the  movable 
ruddere  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stern  (see  ver. 
40).  The  other  question,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  arise,  relates  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing 
book  says  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  "  While 
the  cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors 
will  never  start"  (Purdy's  Sailing  Directions,  p. 
180). 

(6.)  Masts,  Sails,  Ropes,  and  Yards.  —  These 
were  collectively  called  (tkcvt]  or  o-Keu^,  or  gear 
(to,  56  (rv/xiraVTU  aKevi]  KaKelrai,  Jul-  Poll.).  We 
find  this  word  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  rigging 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17,  19).  The 
rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy 
than  that  employed  in  modern  times.  Its  great 
feature  was  one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square 
sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of  great  length.  Such  was 
the  rig  also  of  the  ships  of  the  Northmen  at  a 
later  period.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull,  and 
the  danger  of  starting  the  planks,  were  greater 
than  under  the  present  system,  which  distributes 
the  mechanical  pressure  more  evenly  over  the  whole 
ship.  Not  that  there  were  never  more  masts  than 
one,  or  more  sails  than  one  on  the  same  mast,  in 
an  ancient  merchantman.  But  these  were  repeti- 
tions, so  to  speak,  of  the  same  general  unit  of  rig. 
In  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  very  explicit 
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mention  is  made  of  the  a.prf/xd)V  (xxvii.  40),  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  "foresail"  (not  "mainsail,"  as 
in  the  A.  V.).  Such  a  sail  would  be  almost  neces- 
sary in  putting  a  large  ship  about.  On  that  occa- 
sion it  was  used  in  the  process  of  running  the  vessel 
aground.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place  here  to  quote  a 
Crimean  letter  in  the  Times  (Dec.  5,  1855):  "  The 
'Lord  Kaglan'  (merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but 
taken  there  in  a  most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly 
her  captain  found  he  could  not  save  her,  he  cut 
away  his  mainmast  and  niizen,  and  setting  a  top- 
sail on  her  foremast,  ran  her  ashwe  stem  on,:'' 
Such  a  mast  may  be  seen,  raking  over  the  bow,  in 
representations  of  ships  in  Roriian  coins.  In  the 
0.  T.  the  mast  {larSs)  is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii. 
23);  and  from  another  prophet  (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  we 


Ancient  ship.     From  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 


learn  that  cedar- wood  from  Lebanon  was  sometimes 
used  for  this  part  of  ships.  There  is  a  third  pas- 
sage (Prov.  xxiii.  34,  b^PT  li:7S~l)  where  the  top 
of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably  intended,  though  there 
is  some  slight  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  LXX. 
take  the  phrase  differently.  Both  ropes  (axoivia. 
Acts  xxvii.  32)  and  sails  (la-Tia)  are  mentioned  in 
the  above-quoted  passage  of  Isaiah;  and  from 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  we  learn  that  the  latter  were 
often  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (if  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  arpwfjLvfi)-  There  the  word  ;^aAa«  (which 
we  find  also  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30)  is  used  for  low- 
ering the  sail  from  the  yard.  It  is  interesting  here 
to  notice  that  the  word  uTroaTeWo/jLai,  the  tech- 
nical term  for  furling  a  sail,  is  twice  used  by  St. 
Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered  in  a  seaport 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx.  20,  27).  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  Apostle 
employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose 
that  merchant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by 
rowing,  yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  em- 
ployed. In  Ez.  xxvii.  29,  oars  (tOltTJ^)  are  distinct- 
ly mentioned  ;  and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from 
Bashan  was  used  in  making  them  {4k  rrjs  Baffa- 
viriSos  4itoiriffav  tos  Kti>iras  aov,  ibid.  6).  Again, 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  21,  tD'^tt^  "^^M  literally  means  "a  ship 
of  oar,"  i.  e.  an  oared  vessel.  Rowing,  too,  is 
probably  implied  in  Jon.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX. 
have  simply  Trapefiid^ovro.  The  other  feature  of 
the  ancient,  as  of  the  modem  ship,  is  the  flag  or 
fffffxelop  at  the  top  of  the  mast  (Is.  /.  c,  and  xxx. 
17).  Here  perhaps,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
the  early  Egyptian  paintings  supply  our  best  illus- 
tration. 

(7.)  Bate  of  Sailing.  —  St.  Paul's  voyages  fur- 
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nish  excellent  data  for  approximately  estimating 
this ;  and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we 
learn  from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here, 
however  (what  commentators  sometimes  curiously 
forget),  that  winds  are  variable.  Thus  the  voyage 
between  Tkoas  and  Philippi,  accomplished  on 
one  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12)  in  two  days,  occu- 
pied on  another  occasion  (Acts  xx.  6)  five  days. 
Such  a  variation  might  be  illustrated  by  what  took 
place  almost  any  week  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head before  the  application  of  steam  to  seafaring. 
With  a  fair  wind  an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully 
seven  knots  an  hour.  Two  very  good  instances 
are  again  supplied  by  St.  Paul's  experience :  in  the 
voyages  from  Caesarea  to  Sidon  (Acts  xxvii.  2,  3), 
and  from  Rhegium  to  PuteoU  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 
The  result  given  by  comparing  in  these  cases  the 
measurements  of  time  and  distance  corresponds 
with  what  we  gather  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
generally ;  e.  g.,  from  Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig 
produced  by  Cato  in  the  Roman  Senate  before  the 
third  Punic  war:  "This  fruit  was  gathered  fresh 
at  Carthage  three  days  ago:  that  is  the  distance 
of  the  enemy  from  your  walls  "  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv. 
20). 

(8.)  Sailing  before  the  wind,  and  near  the  wind. 
—  The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig 
of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick 
run  before  the  wind.  We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16)  the  technical  term  €v6vSpofj.4a 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions.«  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. Pliny  distinctly  says:  "  lisdem  ventis  in 
contrarium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus  "  {H.  N.  ii. 
48).  The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of 
modern  ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.  At  one  very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  7)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could  not  hold 
on  her  course  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidus 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent  wind 
i/jLT)  irpoa-^covTOS  Tjfias  rov  avefiov)  blowing  from 
the  N.  VV.,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [Salmone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
(vv.  7,  8).  [Faik^Haveks.]  Here  the  technical 
terms  of  our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  circle  of  the  compass- 
card  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  A 
modern  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  boisterous, 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  To  an 
ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more  clumsy, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight,  it 
would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit. 
This  will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction 
of  the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each 
case  very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the 
ships  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the 
wind,  on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (oxpts 


y]fj.epwv  TreWe,  Acts  xx.  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra 
(5to  rh  rovs  auefxous  elvai  evaVTiovs,  xxvii.  3-5), 
from  Myra  to  Cnidus  (eV  Uavah  r}/j.€pai5  &padv- 
TTAooGfTes,  xxvii.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to  Fair  Ha- 
vens {fx6\is  irapaXeyofxevoi,  xxvii.  7,  8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  {irepi(hd6vT€s,  xxviii.  12, 
13). 

(9.)  Lying-to.  —  This  topic  arises  naturally  out 


a  With  this  compare  tov  en  evOeiai  5p6/aov  in  an 
interesting  passage  of  Philo  concerning  the  Alex- 
andrian ships  (in  Flacc.  p.  968,  ed.  Frankf.  1691). 
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of  what  has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in 
reference  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
ghipwreck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  section.  A  ship  that  could  make 
progress  on  her  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This 
is  done  when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at 
all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Claud  a.  It  is  here 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  vivid  term  auroipdaXfielv, 
mentioned  above.  Had  the  gale  been  less  violent, 
the  ship  could  easily  have  held  on  her  course.  To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  to  have  drifted 
before  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syrtis  on  the  African  coast.  [Quicksands.] 
Hence  the  vessel  was  laid-to  ("close-hauled,"  as 
the  sailors  say)  "on  the  starboard  tack,"  i.  e.  with 
her  right  side  towards  the  storm.  The  wind  was 
E.  N.  E.  [Euroclydon],  the  ship's  bow  would 
point  N.  by  W.,  the  direction  of  drift  (six  points 
being  added  for  "lee-way")  would  be  W.  by  N., 
and  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour.  It  is  fi-om  these  materials  that  we 
easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck 
must  have  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Malta. 
[Adria.] 

(10.)  Ship's  Boat.  —  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  for  noticing  separately  the  (TKa<pr\,  which  ap- 
pears prominently  in  the  narrative  of  Uie  voyage 
(Acts  xxvii.  16,  32).  Every  large  merchant-ship 
must  have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  sailing  from  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the 
sailors,  apprehending  no  danger,  hoped  to  reach 
Phemoe,  had  her  boat  towing  behind.  When 
the  gale  came,  one  of  their  first  desires  must  have 
been  to  take  the  boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done 
under  the  lee  of  Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  under- 
girded,  and  brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lying-to ;  but  it  was  done  with  difficulty, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  passengers  gave  assist- 
ance in  the  task  (^(^Ais  laxvaa-iJiiv  irepiKparels  ye- 
vfffdai  rrjs  <r/co<^Tjv,  Acts  xxvii.  16).  The  sea  by 
this  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough,  and  the 
boat  must  have  been  filled  with  water.  It  is  with 
this  very  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  passages 
of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  run 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  da- 
vits with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which  St. 
Paul  spoke  to  the  soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes 
(to  <rxotVto)  and  the  boat  fell  ofl:'  (Acts  xxvii.  30- 
32). 

(11.)  Officers  and  Crew.  —  In  Acts  xxvii.  11 
we  have  both  Kvfiepvf}Tris  and  vavKKr\pos.  The 
latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship 
or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the  fares  of 
the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  the 
steering.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Kev.  xviii. 
17 :  Prov.  xxiii.  34 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent 
to  irpupevs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  29;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James 
iii.  4  6  cvduvui/,  "the  governor,"  is  simply  the 
steersman  for  the  moment.  The  word  for  "  ship- 
men  "  (Acts  xxvii.  27,  30)  and  "sailors"  (Rev. 
xviii.  17 )  is  simply  the  usual  term  vavrai-  In  the 
latter  passage  '6fii\os  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the 
text  is  doubtful.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29, 
34,  we  have  KwirrtXdrai  for  "  those  who  handle  the 
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oar,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  iirt&drat^ 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariner,-;. 
The  only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed 
here  are  1  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  ships.  The  former  has  raiv 
iraiSuv  auTov  &vSpei  vuvtikoI  ikavufiv  ei5<i- 
T€s  6d\aa<rav',  the  latter,  iraiSes  etSJres  daXaff- 
aav." 

(12.)  Stwrns  and  Shipwrecks.  —  The  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form 
of  rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and  very 
imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at  all; 
and  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land,  yet, 
dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in  bad  weather, 
when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  "  neither  sun  nor 
stars  in  many  days  appeared  "  (Acts  xxvii.  20). 
Hence  also  the  winter  season  was  considered  dan-  || 
gerous,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  (uvtos  ijSri  ivia- 
(poKovs  rod  ir\o6s,  Siii  rh  Ka\  r^v  i/rj/rreiav  ^Srj 
irapeKr}\vdevaij  Hid.  9).  Certain  ctasts  too  were 
much  dreaded,  especially  the  African  Syrtis  {ibid. 
17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breakers  {ibid.  29), 
and  the  fear  of  falling  on  rocks  {rpaxe'is  r6woi), 
are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  experience  seems 
to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all  these  perils. 
We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi.  25  that,  be/ore  the  voy- 
age described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke,  he  had  been 
"  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further,  that  he  had 
once  been  "  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  "  prob- 
ably floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Jose- 
phus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiar  force  to 
his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  sliipwreck  {ivavdyri- 
ffaUf  1  Tim.  i.  19)  in  speaking  of  those  who  had 
apostatized  from  the  faith.  In  connection  with 
this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution  with 
which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara  (Acts 
XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  in- 
tricate passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[Mitylene;  Samos;  Trogyllium],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the 
sailors  of  the  Adramyttian  ship  had  with  the  cur- 
rents on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xxvii.  2-5)  [Adramyttium],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  {$o\i(rav- 
T€S  eupoy  opyvias  f'lKocrf  fipaxv  Se  StatrT^o-aj/Tey, 
Kal  ird\iv  fioKiffavres,  evpou  opyviiis  Se/coTreWe, 
Acts  xxvii.  28). 

(13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  —  There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's Researches  (iii.  253),  in  which  he  says,  that 
on  his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a 
single  white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one 
rickety  boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers 
(see  especially  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  pp.  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gk)spels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 


a  *  The  "  mariners  "  (A.  V.)  in  Jon.  i.  6  (D^n  VD ! 
voMTLKoi)  are  simply  those  who  follow  the  sea,  whether 
oflacers  or  crew.  H 
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multitude  of  its  fishing-boats.^  In  the  narratives 
of  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of  men  " 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23- 
27;  Markiv.  35-41;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for 
every  reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
tives; and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
technical  in  his  language  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus  instead  of  ancfihs  fieyas  iyeu- 
€To  if  T^  0a\d<r(rT)  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  ku- 
Tffi-)]  \a7Ka\p  avefiov  eis  t)]v  xlfivr)v  (Luke  viii. 
23),  and  again  <r(j3  kKvSuvi  rov  {idaros  (ver.  24); 
and  instea<l  of  fio-re  rh  irXoiiov  KaKvirreadai  we 
have  avu€ir\r)povi/TO.  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have 
rh  KV/MXTo.  iirffiaWev  els  rh  ir\o7ov,  (icrre  ai/rh 
^Stj  yefiiCea-dai.  'I'liis  Evangelist  also  mentions 
the  ■irpo(TK€<pd\aiov,  or  boatman's  cushion,''  on 
which  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  sleeping  it/  rfj 
irpv/jLvrj,  and  he  uses  the  technical  term  iKowacTev 
for  the  lulUng  of  the  storm.  [Pillow,  Amer.  ed.] 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Smith,  Dissertation  on 
,1  the  Gospels  (rx)nd.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
St.  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  followed 
the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea  (vi.  16-25),  irAot- 
ov  and  ir\oM.piov  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  irXoidpia.  There 
would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  on  the 
lake.  The  reading,  however,  is  doubtful.^  Finally, 
in  the  solemn  scene  after  the  resurrection  (John  xxi. 
1-8),  we  have  the  terms  aiyia\65  and  to  Se|(a 
ixepT]  rod  irKoiov,  which  should  be  noticed  as  tech- 
nical. Here  again  Tr\o7ov  and  irXoidpiov  appear 
to  be  synonymous.  If  we  compare  all  these  pas- 
sages with  Josephus,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  the  large  population  round  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  there  nmst  have  been  a  vast  number 
both  of  fishing-boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that 
boat-building  must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its 
shores  (see  Stanley,  Sin.  arul  Pal.  p.  367).  The 
term  used  by  Josephus  is  sometimes  irXoiov^  some- 
times crK(i<po5.  There  are  two  passages  in  the 
Jewish  historian  to  which  we  should  carefully  refer, 
one  in  which  he  describes  his  own  taking  of  Tibe- 
rias by  an  expedition  of  boats  from  Tarichaea  (  Vit. 
32,  33,  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §§  8-10).  Here  he  says  that 
he  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  lake,  amounting  to 
230  in  immber,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states 
also  incidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  "  pilot "  and 
an  -'anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the 
operations  of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the 
game  neighborhood  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §§  1,  5,6,  9). 
These  operations  amounted  to  a  regular  Roman 
sea-fight:  and  large  rafts  {crx^Slai)  are  mentioned 
besides  the  boats  or  (rKd<pr]. 

(14.)  Merchant- Ships  in  the  Old  Testament. — 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order,  Gen.  xlix. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun 


a  *  Some  recent  travellers  speak  of  two  and  three,  or 
more,  boats  on  this  lake.  The  number,  at  present, 
varies  at  dififerent  times,  or  else  they  are  not  all  seen 
or  heard  of  by  the  same  traveller.  H. 

b  The  word  in  Follux  is  vrr/jpeViov,  but  Hesychius 
gives  npoa-Ke^dXaiov  as  the  equivalent.  See  Kiihn's 
note  on  Jul.  Poll.  Unom.  i.  p.  59.  (Ed.  Amstel.  1706.) 

c  So  iu  Mark  iv.  36,  "  little  ships,"  the  true  read- 
ing appears  ;to  be  rrXota,  not  TrXoidpia. 

d  So  in  Dan.  xi.  30,-  where  the  same  phrase  "  ships 
of  Chlttim  "  occurs,  there  is  no  strictly  corresponding 
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(KaTOiK-fiarei  irop'  Sp/xou  ir\oi(t)v) ;  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where,  however,  ships  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  LXX.'');  Dent,  xxviii.  68,  in 
one  of  the  warnings  of  Moses  {aTro<TTpe\p€i  ae  Kj5- 
pios  els  AtyvTTTOV  ev  ttXq'iois)'-,  Judg.  v.  17,  in 
Deborah's  Song  (Aav  els  ri  irapoiKel  TrAotots;). 
Next  after  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject in  Job  (ix.  26,  fi  Kai  eari  vavcrlv  Xxvos  o5oC) ; 
and  in  the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  ev  irvevfxari 
^lalcf)  ^  avpTpi\peis  irXola  ©apais,  ciii.  [civ.]  26, 
cKCt  TTAoia  SianopevovTai,  cvi.  [cvii.]  23,  oi  Kara- 
^aivovres  els  Qd\a<T(Tav  iv  ir\oiois)-  Prov.  xxiii. 
34  has  already  been  quoted.  To  this  add  xxx.  19 
(rpifiovs  v-fjos  TrovroTropov(r7]s)i  xxxi.  14  {vavs  ifi- 
iropevo/xevT]  fiaKpSdev)-  Solomon's  own  ships, 
which  may  have  suggested  some  of  these  illustra- 
tions (1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have 
previously  been  mentioned.  We  must  notice  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from 
the  same  port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2 
Chr.  XX.  36,  37).  The  passages  which  remain  are 
in  the  prophets.  Some  have  been  already  adduced 
from  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  In  the  former  prophet 
the  general  term  "ships  of  Tarshish  "  is  variously 
given  in  the  LXX.,  irXolov  ea\d(r(r7]s-^  (ii-  16), 
TrAoja  KapxV^^vos  (xxiii.  1,  14),  TrAoTa  Qapais 
(Ix.  9 ).  For  another  allusion  to  seafaring,  see  xliii. 
14,  The  celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  in  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jo- 
nah i.  3-16,  the  following  technical  phrases  (besides 
what  has  been  already  adduced)  should  be  noticed: 
vavKov  (3),  (rvvTpifir}Vai  (4),  eK^oXijv  eiroir^craVTO 
tS>v  (TKevwv,  rod  Koucpicrdyjvai  (5),  Koirdaei  r)  6d- 
Kaaffa  (H,  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  {(nKaxH<r^'rai 
jSao-iAeus  rov  Boppa,  iv  apfiaai  Kal  iv  iTnrevai 
Kol  iv  vaval  iroWais)  we  touch  the  sulject  of  ships 
of  war. 

(15.)  Ships  of  War  in  the  Apocryplia. — Mil- 
itary oijerations  both  by  land  and  water  (eVr^  Qa- 
Aaa-a-p  Kal  eVl  ttjs  ^vpas,  1  Mace.  viii.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  books  of  Maccabees. 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Judas  Maccabaeus 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  {ibid.  26,  28)  that  no 
supplies  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  alros,  otrXa,  apyvpiov,  or  irXola-  In  a 
later  passage  (xv.  3)  we  have  more  explicitly,  iu 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochus,  TrAota  TroXe/xiKd  (see 
V.  14),  while  in  2  Mace.  iv.  20  (as  observed  above) 
the  word  rpi^peis,  "galleys,"  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  we 
must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccal)8eus  on  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  ir\o7a 
itnyeyXvfxixeva,  els  rh  OecapelaOai  virh  irdvrwv 
ra>v  Tr\e6vroi}v  r^v  ddhaaffav  (1  Mace.  xiii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa, 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  children, 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats  and 
were  drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4),  with  the  venge- 


phrase  in  the  LXX.  The  translators  appear  to  have 
read  S^.*^.")  and  ^S?''  for  D**^")  and  □\'«^  in  these 
passages  respectively*. 

e  The  LXX.  here  read  "JIIOp,  katOn,  "small,"  for 

W^lp,  kadim,  "east." 

/  This  is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  who  tran- 
scribed from  dictation,  and  mistook  ©apais  for  0aAa<r* 
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ance  taken  by  Judas  (Thu  /ifv  Xififva  vvicrtap  ivd- 
TTprjtre  Ka\  rh  ffKacpr]  KOT€(^\e|e,  ver.  6).  It  seems 
sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  passages  in 
the  Apocrypha  where  some  alkision  to  sea-faring  is 
made.  They  are  the  following:  Wisd.  v.  10,  xiv. 
1;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  2,  xliii.  24;  1  Esdr.  iv.  23. 

(16.)  Nautical  Terms.  —  The  great  repertory  of 
such  terms,  as  used  by  tliose  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  is  the  0  no  ma  si  icon  of  .Julius  VoWux;  and 
it  may  he  useful  to  conclude  this  article  by  men- 
tioning a  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there, 
and  also  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  I'irst,  to  quote 
some  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  We  find 
the  following  both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures: 
(Txoivia,  (TK€v^,  kAvSwi',  xf  tAt««J»',  (pSpTiov,  iKfio\-i], 
avpTis,  oijSev  virocTTeWeardai,  ovk  '/)v  i-hv  i']\iop 
ideiu,  crKa.(pT],  (TKoicpos,  uavKoy,  (TuvTpi^r\vai,  o<^- 
QaKjxhs  owov  Kal  roiiuofxa  rrji  peuis  iiriypd(f)ov(ri 
(compared  nith  Acts  xxvii.  l.j,  xxviii.  11),  rpax^h 
alyiaKoL  (compared  with  Acts  xxvii.  29,  40).  The 
following  are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  this  article:  auay^ffQai  and  Karayccdai  (t.  y. 
Acts  xxviii.  11,  12),  o-av/Ses  {Vjz,.  xxvii.  5),  rp6i^is 
(Wisd.  v.  10),  ava^nivw  (Jon.  i.  3;  Mark  vi.  51), 
ya\-i]vri  (Matt.  viii.  20),  afKpi^KrjtTTpov  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  IG),  aKocpopricaaQai  (Acts  xxi.  4), 
vtroTri/eco  (xxvii.  13),  rucpui/  i&ue/jios  TV(pci}viK6s, 
xxvii.  14),  ayKvpas  KaTareiveiv  {ayKvpas  ^Krel- 
VfiP,  ibid.  30),  v^pKTTJjs  dpffioi  {vfipcws,  10, 
v^piv,  21),  irpoaoKfWu}  (fTTO/ceAAo),  iOid.  41), 
KoKvfifiav  {ibid.  42),  SiaKvdeia-qs  rris  vews  (r^ 
■trpvfiva  iKveTo,  ibid.  41).  This  is  an  imperfect 
list  of  the  whole  number ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show 
how  rich  the  N.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical 
phraseology  of  the  Greek  I^^vant.  'io  this  must 
be  added  a  notice  of  the  i>eculiar  variety  and  accu- 
racy of  St.  Luke's  ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  un- 
der different  circumstances,  irAeo),  aTOTrAew,  ^padv- 
TrAoeo),  diairXfu},  iKirKea),  KaTair\((a,  uiroTrAew, 
rrapanKeooi  €udu5po/u.€(t)i  inroTpfX'^i  irapaXeyo/xai, 
<\)4poixaL,  dta(pepofjiai,  diairepdu. 

(17.)  Aitt/iorifitA — The  preceding  list  of  St. 
Luke's  nautical  verbs  is  from  Mr.  Smith's  work 
on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paid  (Lon- 
don, 1st  ed.  1848,  2d  ed.  1856).  No  other  book 
need  be  mentioned  here,  since  it  has  for  some  time 
been  recognized,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  the  standard  work  on  ancient  ships,  and 
it  contains  a  complete  list  of  previous  books  on  the 
subject.  Reference,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
memoranda  of  Admiral  Penrose,  incorjjorated  in 
the  notes  to  the  27th  chapter  of  Conyl)eare  and 
Howson's  The  Life,  ami  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  {Imu- 
don,  2d  ed.  1856).  J.  S.  H. 

*  Many  of  the  idetitical  sea-phrases  pointed  out 
above  are  still  in  use  among  the  modern  Greeks. 
The  Ouo/bLaToKoyiov  UavriKou  (issued  from  the 
Admiralty  office  at  Athens,  1858)  prescribes  the 
nautical  terms  to  be  used  on  board  the  national 
vessels.  The  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  invent  or 
arbitrarily  impose  such  terms,  but  taking  them 
from  actual  life  to  guard  them  agaiiist  extrusion  by 
foreign  words.  We  subjoin  some  examples  with  the 
English  and  French  definitions  as  given  in  the 
Catalogue,  together  with  references  to  the  Scripture 
places  where  the  same  words  occur  in  the  same 
sense:  e/fTetVw  &yKvpap,  chnger,  to  lay  out  anchor, 
Acts  xxvii.  30 ;  ofpw,  enlevtr,  to  hoist,  Acts  xxvii. 
13 ;  6oa>,  laisser  aller,  to  let  go,  Acts  xxvii.  40 ; 
XaActw,  amener  timt  has,  to  loiver  and  to  stiike  sail, 
Acts  xxvii.  17,  30 ;  iiraipa>  'kttIov,  hisser  une  voile, 
to  hoist  sail,  ibid.;  auacpaivia  yrjv,   decouvrir  la 
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lerre,  U>  sight  land,  Acts  xxi.  3,  and  cf.  avoKpinrra 
yriv,  a  classical  phrase;  viroTrKfO},  J^ffss  to  leeward, 
cf.  Acts  xxvii.  4,  7,  and  xxviii.  7 ;  irpoeop^i^oixaiy 
relacher,put  into  port,  Mark  vi.  53;  irapa^dWOy 
accoster,  to  go  ahngside,  to  coast,  Acts  xx.  15; 
i\avv(a,  nager,  to  pull  in  rowing,  Mark  vi.  48; 
((vKTfipiai,  les  suavegardes,  rudder-pendants.  Acts 
xxvii.  40;  fiohi^w,  sonder,  to  sound.  Acts  xxvii. 
28;  ■})  ctTTojSoATj,  /«  perte,  loss  by  sea,  or,  throw- 
ing overboard ;  eVo/ceAAw,  faire  echoutr,  to 
strand  a  ship,  Acts  xxvii.  41 ;  hiaaw^w,  faire  le 
sauvetage,  to  rescue,  i.e.  from  shipwreck.  Acts  xxviii. 
1;  ifx&i^dQa,  (Ubarquer,  to  ship,  embark,  Acta 
xxviii.  1;  Kov<pi^o),  alleger,  to  lighten.  Acts  xxviii, 
18 ;  ^TTiStSco,  laisser  porter,  to  bear  away,  Acts 
xxvii.  15;  xoAaw,  amener  un  canot,  to  lower  a 
boat.  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30.  To  these  we  might  add 
others.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sea-phrases  which 
Luke  heard  on  board  the  "Castor  and  Pollux"  may 
be  heard  now  among  the  seamen  who  navigate  the 
same  waters. 

The  processes  and  instruments  of  steam-naviga- 
tion render  a  new  terminology  necessary  to  some* 
extent  in   that  sphere;  but  for  this  exigency  the 
Greek  language,  so  wonderfully  plastic,  is  able  to 
provide  within  itself  by  the  use  of  compounds. 

H. 

SHITHI  OV^W  [abundant] :  2a0ot;  [Vat. 
2a</)aA;]  Alex,  ^ecpeiu:  Sephei).  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

SHIPH'MITE,  THE  O^PPt^H :  [Vat.]  o 
rov  26<^»/6i;  [Rom.]  Alex.  6  t.  'X«pui'  Saphoni- 
tes).  Probably,  though  not  certainly,  the  native 
of  Shepham.  Zabdi,  the  officer  in  David's  house- 
hold who  had  charge  of  the  wine-making  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27),  is  the  only  person  so  distinguished. 

G. 

SHIPH'RAH  (nn^tr  [see  below] ;  2e7r- 
(pdipa'-  Sephora,  Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of 
the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed 
the  command  of  Pharaoh,  the  first  oppressor,  to 
kill  the  male  children,  and  were  therefore  blessed 
(vv.  15-21).  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  He- 
brews :  if  they  were,  the  name  Shiphrah  would  sig- 
nify "brightness"  or  "beauty."  It  has  also  an 
Egyptian  sound,  the  last  syllable  resembling  that 
of  Potiphar,  Poti-phra,  and  Hophra,  in  all  which 
we  recognize  the  word  PH-RA,  P-RA,  "  the  sun," 
or  "  Pharaoh,"  in  composition,  when  alone  written 

in  Heb.  Hiy^Q :  in  these  cases,  however,  the  V 
is  usual,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  Egyptian 
spelling.    [PuAH.]  R.  S.  P. 

SHIPHTAN  Opptt^  [judicial]  ■.:^a$aeau; 
[Vat.  -0o;  Comp.  Aid.  Sat^rc^i/:]  Sephihan). 
Father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

SHI'SHA  {tiXrrXp  [see  Seraiah]  :  :<r]$d:  [Vat. 
5a;8a;]  Alex.  26i(ra*.  Sisa).  Father  of  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah,  the  roj'al  secretaries  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
as  Shavsha,  who  held  the  same  position  under 
David. 

SHFSHAK  {pW^tTct:    ^ovauKlfx;     [Vat. 


a  The  t«xt  in  1  K.  xiv.  26  has    pK7"1tt^,  but  the 
Keri  proposes   plI7'^Ii7. 
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Alex.  -K€i/j. :]  Sesac),  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk 
I.  of  the  monuments,  first 
sovereign  of  the  Bubastite 
XXIId  dynasty.  His  name 
is  thus  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chronology.  —  The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronology  must 
therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for   the  chronology  of  the  dynasty. 


iC^ 


continued  as 
far  as  the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  suc- 
cessor of  Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in 
treating  of  the  latter.     [Zerah.] 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table, 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the 
23d  year  of  Usarken  11.  occurs  on  the  monuments, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reigns  should  be  29  years 
instead  of  25,  K0  being  easily  changed  to  KE 
(Lepsius,  Konigsbuch,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepsius' 
arrangement,  our  Tekerut  I.,  for  instance,  being 
the  same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
that  of  Shishak  and  Kehoboam,  may  be  nearly 
fixed,  as  shown  in  article  Chronology,  where  a 
slight  correction  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  data. 
We  there  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Champol- 
lion,  that  an  inscription  bore  the  date  of  the  22d 
year  of  Shishak  (vol.  i.  p.  448  b).  Lepsius,  however, 
states  that  it  is  of  the  21st  year,  con-ecting  Cham- 
poUion,  who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and 
others  (xxii  Aeg.  Konigsdyn.  p.  272  and  note  1). 
It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  invasion  of 
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Judah  took  plaee  in  the  20th,  and  not  in  the  21st 
year  of  Shishak.  The  first  year  of  Shishak  would 
thus  about  correspond  to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and 
the  20th  to  the  5th  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative 
in  Chronicles,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Ze- 
rah took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah. It  is  mentioned  before  an  event  of  the  15th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  afterwards  we  read  that 
"  there  was  no  [more]  war  unto  the  five  and  thir- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Asa  "  (2  Chr.  xv.  19). 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  account  of 
Baasha's  coming  up  against  Judah  "  in  the  six 
and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa  "  (xvi.  1). 
The  latter  two  dates  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  from 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless  we  can  read  the 
15th  and  16th,«  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the 
3d  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  24 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in  the  26th  ye^r 
of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that 
the  war  with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's 
reign,  before  his  15th  year,  and  thus  also  early 


a  The  25th  and  26th  are  out  of  the  question,  unless 
the  cessation  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  that  with 
Zerah,  for  it  is  said  that  Asa  and   Baasha  warred 


in  the  reign  of  Usarken  II.  The  probable  iden- 
tification of  Zerah  is  considered  under  that  name 
[Zerah]. 

The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  accession  of  Shishak  approximativelj', 
reckoning  downwards  from  the  XlXth  dynasty, 
and  upwards  from  the  XXVIth.  The  first  60 
years  of  the  Sothic  Cycle,  commencing  u.  c.  1322,'' 
appear  to  have  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses  II.  to  a  year  after  the  12th  of 
Rameses  III.  The  intervening  reigns  are  Men- 
ptah  19,  Sethee  II.  x,  Seth-nekht  x,  which, added 
to  Rameses  II.  x  and  Rameses  III.  12,  probably 
represent  little  less  than  50  years.  The  second  60 
years  of  the  same  Cycle  extended  from  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Rameses  HI.,  Rameses  VI.,  sep- 
arated from  his  father  by  two  reigns,  certainly 
short,  one  of  at  least  5  years,  to  the  reign  of  Ra- 
meses XI.,  the  reigns  intervening  between  Rame- 
ses VI.  and  XI.  giving  two  dates,  which  make  a 
sum  of  18  years.     We  can  thus  very  nearly  fix  the 


against  each  other  "  all  their  days  "  (1  K.  xv. 
32). 

b  We  prefer  the  date  B.  c.  1322  to  M.  Blot's  b 
cir.  1300,  for  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 
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accession  of  the  XXth  dynasty.    In  the  order  of  the 
kings  we  follow  M.  de  Koug^  (JEttule,  pp.  183  ft'.). 
XIX.  2.    Rameses  II. 
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Men-ptah 
Sethee  II.      . 
Seth-nekht    . 
Rameses  III. 
Rameses  IV. 
Rameses  V. 
Rameses  VI. 
Rameses  VII. 
Rameses  VIII. 
Rameses  IX. 
Rameses  X. 
Rameses  XI. 


19 


12  (14) 
(6) 


(2) 


1322 

I 


The  comniencenient  of  the  XXth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  about  b.  c.  1280.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  178 
(Eus.)  or  135  (Afr.)  years.  The  highest  dates 
found  give  us  a  sum  of  99  years,  and  the  Sothic 
data,  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  five  if 
not  six  kuigs  after  Rameses  XI.,  show  that  the 
length  cannot  have  been  less  than  120  years. 
Manetho's  numbers  would  bring  us  to  b.  c.  1102 
or  1145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.  The  monu- 
ments do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  chro- 
nology of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  XXIst:  the 
only  indications  upon  which  we  can  found  a  con- 
jecture are  those  of  Manetho's  lists,  according  to 
which  it  ruletl  for  130  years.  This  number,  sup- 
posing that  the  dynasty  overlapped  neither  the 
XXth  nor  the  XXIId,  would  bring  the  commence- 
ment of  the  XXIId  and  accession  of  Shishak  to 
B.  c.  972  or  1015. 

Reckoning  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  is 
that  of  the  accession  of  Psanmiitichus  I.,  b.  c.  664. 
He  was  preceded,  probably  with  a  short  interval, 
by  Tirhakah,  whose  accession  was  b.  c.  cir.  695.« 
The  beginning  of  Tirhakah's  dynasty,  the  XXVth, 
was  probably  719.  For  the  XXIVth  and  XXIIId 
dynasties  we  have  only  the  authority  of  Manetho's 
lists,  in  which  they  are  allowed  a  sum  of  95  (Afr. 
6  -f  89 )  or  88  (Eug*.  44  -j-  44)  years.  This  carries 
us  up  to  B.  c.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
nasties, as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecutive. 
To  the  XXIId  dynasty  the  lists  allow  120  (Afr.) 
or  49  (Eus.)  years.  The  latter  sum  may  be  dis- 
carded at  once  as  merely  that  of  the  three  reigns 
mentioned.  The  monuments  show  that  the  for- 
mer needs  correction,  for  the  highest  dates  of  the 
individual  kings,  and  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
one  of  them,  Sheshenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis 
tablets,  oblige  us  to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166 
years.  This  may  be  thus  shown :  1.  Sesonchis  21. 
(1.  Sheshenk  I.  21.)  2.  Osorthon  15.  (2.  Usar- 
ken  I.)  3,  4,  5.  Three  others,  25  (29?).  (3.  Te- 
kerut  I.  4.  Usarken  II.  23.  5.  Sheshenk  II.) 
6.  Takelothis  13.  (6.  Tekerut  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9. 
Three  others,  42.  (7.  Sheshenk  III.  date  28  reign 
51.  8.  Peshee  2.  9.  Sheshenk  IV.  37).  (21  + 
15  +  29-1-13-1-51-1-1  +  36  =  166.)  It  seems 
impossible  to  trace  the  mistake  that  has  occasioned 
the  difference.  The  most  reasonable  conjectures 
seem  to  be  either  that  the  first  letter  of  the  sum  of 
the  reign  of  Sheshenk  III.  fell  out  in  some  copy  of 
Manetho,  and  51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that 
this  reign  fell  out  altogether,  and  that  there  was 


o  In  a  previous  article  (Chronologt,  i.  447  b)  we 
dated  the  first  year  of  Tirhakah's  reign  over  Egypt 
B.  c.  689.  This  date  is  founded  upon  an  interpretation 
of  an  Apis-tablet,  which  is  not  certain.  It  concludes 
with  the  words  '■  done  "  or  "  made  in  year 21  ?  "  which 


another  king  not  mentioned  on  the  monuments. 
The  sum  would  thus  be  166  +  x,  or  169,  which, 
added  to  our  last  number,  place  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  I.  B.  c.  980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years 
later  than  each  of  these  dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data  are  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  make  it 
certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  Solomon 
and  Rehoboani,  and  to  confirm  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  BibHcal  date  of  Sheshenk's  conquest  of  Ju- 
dah  has  been  computed  in  a  previous  article  to  be 
B.  c.  cir.  969  [Chkonology,  i.  448  6],  and  this 
having  taken  place  in  his  20th  year,  his  accession 
would  have  been  b.  c.  cir.  988.  The  progress  of 
Assyrian  discovery  has,  however,  induced  some 
writers  to  propose  to  shorten  the  chronology  by 
taking  35  years  as  the  length  of  Manasseh's  reign, 
in  which  case  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be 
lowered  20  years.  It  would  be  premature  to  ex- 
press a  positive  opinion  on  this  matter,  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that,  save  only  the  taking  of  Samaria 
by  Sargon,  although  this  is  a  most  important  ex- 
ception, the  .Assyrian  chronology  appears  rather  to 
favor  the  reduction,  and  that  the  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy, as  it  is  found,  does  not  seem  readily  reconcil- 
able with  the  received  dates,  but  to  require  some 
small  reduction.  The  proposed  reduction  would 
place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  b.  c.  cir.  968, 
and  this  date  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with 
those  derived  from  the  Egyptian  data  than  the 
higher  date,  but  these  data  are  too  approximative 
for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  minute  results  from 
them.  Dr.  Hincks  has  drawn  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  record,  already  noticed  by 
Brugsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsius'  Tekerut  II., 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th  Mesori  (4th 
April)  B.  c,  945,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  father. 
The  latter  king  must  be  Usarken  I.,  if  these  data 
be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I.'s  accession 
would  be  B.  c.  980  or  981.  But  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must  be  Teke- 
rut I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that  the 
eclipse  was  lunar.  (See  Joiim.  Sac.  Lit.  January, 
1863;  Lepsius,  Benkmaler,  iii.  bl.  256,  a.) 

History.  —  In  order  to  render  the  following  ob- 
servations clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decUne  of  the  Theban  line 
or  Rameses  family  (the  XXth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes,  the 
high-firiests  of  Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
last  took  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
Tanite  dynasty  (Manetho's  XXIst)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  but  one  line  between  the  XXth  and  XXIId  dy- 
nasties, and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  XXIst.  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of 
the  flvmily  are  Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
shak, pC7'^tp,  may  be  compared  with  Sheshak, 
^?'^^'»  a  name  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be 
for  Babel  by  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compared 
with  Sargon,  and  Tekerut,  with  Tiglath  in  Tiglath- 


we  formerly  read,  as  had  been  previously  done,  "  cc«n- 
pleting  21  years,"  referring  the  number  to  the  life  of 
the  bull,  not  to  the  year  of  the  king  in  which  the  tab- 
let was  executed  or  completed.  (See  the  text  in  Lep- 
sius, Kiinigsbuch,  p.  95.) 
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Pileser.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these  iden- 
tifications, some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third 
cited,  are  certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namuret, 
Nimrod,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this 
line,  would  afford  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is 
needless  here  to  compare  other  names,  though  those 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the  dynasty  given  by 
Lepsius,  well  merit  the  attention  of  Semitic  stu- 
dents (axii.  Aeg.  Konigsdyn.  and  Konigsbuch). 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and 
the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this 
line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service)  as  "the 
Cushite,"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  sprang 
from  a  Cushite  origin.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  connected  with  the  MASHUVVASHA,  a 
Shemitic  nation,  apparently  of  Libyans,  for  Te- 
kerut  11.  as  Prince  is  called  "great  chief  of  the 
MASHUWASHA,"  and  also  "  great  chief  of  the 
MATU,"  or  mercenaries;  but  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  of  this  people.  Whether  eastern  or 
western  Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Nigritians, 
and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connection  between 
them  and  the  XXVth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  they 
must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 
branch.  Their  names,  when  not  Egyptian,  are 
traceable  to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the  case, 
as  far  as  we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethi- 
opia, whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt. 
We  find  these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  high-priest  king  Her-har,  three  of  whose 
sons  are  called  respectively,  MAS  AH  A  RATA, 
MASAKAHAKATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  al- 
though the  names  of  most  of  his  other  sons  and 
those  of  his  line  appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is 
not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shem- 
itic names  in  the  line  of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de 
Roug^,  instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the 
XXIId  dynasty  a  Shemitic  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  dis- 
posed to  trace  the  line  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
kings.  Manetho  calls  the  XXIId  a  dynasty  of  Bu- 
bastites,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  priest-king  dy- 
nasty bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  "  beloved  of  Bu- 
bastis."  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names,  and  both 
held  the  high-priesthood  of  Amen  (comp.  Etude  sur 
une  Stelt  ^gyptienne,  203,  204).  This  evidence 
does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for  policy  may  have 
induced  the  line  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  to  effect  in- 
termarriages with  tjie  family  of  the  priest-kings,  and 
to  assume  their  functions.  The  occurrence  of  Shem- 
itic names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate  nothing 
more  than  Shemitic  alliances,  but  those  alliances 
might  not  improbably  end  in  usurpation.  I^psius 
gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I.  from  the  tablet  of 
Har-psen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  de- 
cides the  question  (xxii.  Konigsdyn.  pp.  267-269). 
In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret, 
whose  ancestors,  excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called 
"  royal  mother, "  not  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "  royal 
daughter  "  (£tude,  etc.,  p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  un- 
titled persons,  and,  all  but  the  princess,  bear  foreign, 
apparently  Shemitic,  names.  But,  as  M.  de  Roug^ 
observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be  conclusively  made 
out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  prob- 
able than  he  does  {^tude,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I.  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife,  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of 
the  later  kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not 
three,  sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority; 
but  before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable 
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that  their  lines  had  been  united :  certainly  towards 
the  close  of  the  XXIst  dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine 
and  capture  Gezer  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took 
as  the  title  of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]." 
(De  Roug^,  JEtude,  etc.,  p.  204;  Lepsius,  Konigs- 
buch ^i  xliv.  567  A,  a.)  He  himself  probably  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his 
son  and  successor  Usarken  appears  to  have  taken 
to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  heiress,  of  the 
Tanite  XXIst  dynasty.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
late  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured  (iezer. 
It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  policy  that  induced  Sheshenk  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it  was  probably  a  con- 
stant practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  show  hos- 
pitality to  fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  would 
scarcely  have  been  included  in  their  class.  Proba- 
bly, it  is  expressly  related  that  he  fled  to  Shishak 
because  he  was  well  received  as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

We  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tive there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the  Mas. 
text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Iladad  (LXX.  Ader) 
the  Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  people 
by  Joab  and  David  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam  —  already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shishak  (LXX.  Susacim)  —  is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  Ano,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  return  and  Solomon's 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed, 
certainly  twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shishak's 
queen,  his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARA- 
AMA,  which  is  more  remote  from  Tahpenes  or 
Thekemina.     [Tahpenes.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of 
Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the 
tribes,  that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam, 
he  attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particulars 
of  the  war  are  related  in  the  Bible:  "  In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and 
the  Cusliim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem " 
(2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jerusa- 
lem, but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  city  from 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage:  "  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defense  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  Adul- 
1am,  and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Ado- 
raim,  and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and 
Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [are]  in  Judah  and  in 
Benjamin  fenced  cities  "  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10). 
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Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition, 
sculptured  oJi  the  wall  of  the  great  Temple  of  El- 
Karnak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
tribes,  conquered  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to 
him.  In  this  list  ChampoUion  recognized  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectly, 
"  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace 
the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Palestine.  The  docu- 
ment has  since  been  more  carefully  studied  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blau.  On 
account  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geographical 
record,  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  can 
either  be  rendered  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
th«  hieroglyphics  con-espond,  or  by  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  from  other  in- 
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stances  to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific;  the  latter  is  more  useful  for  the 
present  investigation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  H,  and 

another  for  H,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  difference  when  used  for  native  words, 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  check  upon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Rougd's 
comparative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  may  be 
questioned  {Revue  Archeologique,  N.  S.  xi.  351- 
354).  These  transcriptions  occupy  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr. 
Brugsch's  identification,  and  the  fourth,  our  own.« 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  LIST  OF  SHESHENK  I. 


No. 

Transcr.  in  English 

Letters. 

Transcr.  in   Hebrew 
Letters. 

Brugsch'B  Identification. 

Our  Identification. 

18 

ReBATA 

snsnb 

Rabbith. 

Rabbith? 

14 

TAANKAU 

1SD2rSt3 

Taanach. 

Taanach. 

15 

SHeNeMA-AA 

SS^ttDtr 

Shun"fem. 

Sbunem. 

16 

BAT-SHeNRA.V 

s«-iDtt;  nwn 

Beth-Shan. 

17 

ReHeBAX 

swnnb 

Rehob. 

Rehob. 

18 

HePURMAX 

ssribicn 

Haphraim. 

Haphraim. 

19 

ATeRMA 

s:2b-ri^ 

Adoraim. 

Adoraim. 

21 

SHUATEE. 

•  *nsitr 

22 

MAHANMA 

rx3Dsn37n 

Mahanaim. 

Mahanaim. 

23 

KeBAXNA 

SDVSp 

Gibeon. 

Gibeon. 

24 

BAT-HUAReN 

^bwin  nsn 

Beth-horon. 

Beth-horon. 

25 

KATMeT 

niaiNp 

Kedemoth. 

Kedemoth. 

26 

AYUReN 

]bvw 

Ayalon. 

Aijalon. 

27 

MAKeTAU 

i«TDrn 

Megiddo. 

Megiddo. 

28 

ATEERA 

Sb-'TM 

Edrei? 

29 

YUTeH-MARK 

l'73?D  mv 

Kingdom  of  Judah? 

31 

HAANeM 

D3SSn 

Anem? 

82 

AXRANA 

W3W-127 

Eglon. 

33 

BARMA 

Knbsn 

Bileain,  Ibleam. 

Bileam,  Ibleam. 

34 

TATPeTeR 

bnc-TNT 

35 

A.  H.  M. 

'i^-n^ 

36 

BAT-AXRMeT 

n^bi^nsn 

Alemeth. 

Alemeth,  Almon. 

37 

KAKAREE 

'^'^^r^v^r) 

Ha-kikkar  (Circle  of  Jordan). 

38 

SHAUKA 

SplStt? 

Shoco. 

Shoco. 

39 

BAT-TePU 

isiD  nsn 

Beth-Tappuah. 

Beth-Tappuah. 

40 

ABARAX 

ssbsns 

Abel. 

45 

BAT-TAB  .  . 

•  •  3ST  nsn 

53 

NUPAR 

bS2")3 

54 

.  PeTSHAT 

riKtriD. 

55 

Pe-KeTeT? 

?  ni^^Q 

56 

ATMAX 

ssmw 

Edom- 

Edom? 

57 

T ARM EM 

DDbst 

Zalmonah  ? 

58 

.  . .RR.A 

K.^b... 

«  The  list  of  Shishak  in  the  original  hieroglyphics 
is    published    by   Rosellini,    Monumenti   Reali,  No. 
cxlviii.  ;  Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  Abth.  iii.  bl.  252 ;  and 
,  Geogr.  Inschr.  ii  taf.  xxiv. :  and  commented 


upon  by  Brugsch 
schrift  d.  Deutsch 
233  flF.). 


(ib.  pp.  56  ff.)  and  Dr.  Blau  (Z«<- 
,    Morgenldnd.    Gesellsch.   xt.    pp. 
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No. 

Transcr.  in  English 

Letters. 

Transcr.   in   Hebrew 
Letters. 

Brugsch's  IdentiflcAtion. 

Our  Identification. 

69 

. . RTAX 

wstb  •  • 

Tirzah? 

64 

.  .  APeN 

]£«•• 

. 

66 

PeAlMAK 

pVttVD 

66 

AX-AXTeMAA 

ssiatswr 

Azem.    . 

Azem,  or  Ezem? 

67 

ANARA 

NbS3S 

68 

PeHAKRAX 

MNbpsns 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

69 

FeTYUSHAX 

SNmvns 

Letushim 

70 

ARAHeReB 

bbnw-is 

71 

PeHeKRAX 

««bpnD 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

72 

MeRSARAMA 

:?DS-!SDntt 

Cf.  Salma? 

73 

SHEBPeReT 

nbarr 

Shephelali? 

Shephelah? 

74 

NeKBeREE 

"^bnas 

75 

SHeBPeBet 

nbnw 

Shephelah  ? 

Shephelah? 

76 

WARAKEET 

n>3si«i 

77 

PeHeKRAX 

«sbpnD 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

78 

NAXBAYT 

n-^snra 

Nebaioth. 

79 

AXTeTMAA 

ssDi-rr 

• 

Tema? 

80 

TePKeKA 

SPP5T 

81 

MA  .  A  .  . 

•  •  s  •  rrj 

82 

TA 

SID 

83 

kanaX 

SS3S3 

Kenites? 

84 

PeNAKBU 

in2S35 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

85 

ATeM-KeTeT-KeT 

?nnntDn!2T3? 

Azem,  or  Ezem. 

86 

TASHTNAU 

1S3"Ttt7SD 

87 

PeHKARA 

sbspnD 

Btagarites. 

Hagarites. 

88 

SHNAYAA 

SS>S3tt? 

89 

HAKA 

spsn 

90 

PeNAKBU 

*)n3S2D 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

91 

WAHTURKA 

ssb-^nnsi 

92 

PeNAKBU 

"13aS3S 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

93 

ASH-HeTA 

snntrs 

94 

PeHeKREE 

••b^ns 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

95 

HANEENYAU 

1S"^3*»DSn 

96 

PeHeKRAU 

isbanD 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

97 

ARKAT 

ispbs 

i 

98 

MERTMAM 

DStDT-lD 

Duma?                                       m 

99 

HANANYEE 

'^"'asasn 

1 

100 

MERTRA-AA 

sssm-i^ 



Cf.  Eddara.'                               ~ 

101 

PeHeKeR 

b^ns 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

102 

TRUAN 

^sibn 

103 

HEETBAX 

ssm^n 

Adbeel?                                    1 

104 

SHeRNeRAM 

Dsbsbtt? 

1 

105 

HEETBAX 

ssn-T'^n 

Adbeel?                                    1 

106 

TEEWATEE 

>nsv"T 

I 

107 

HAKeRMA  or 
HAR«KMA 

y^abpsn) 
yzspbsnl 

1 

Rekem  (Petra)? 

Eldaah?                             ' 

108 

aXrataX 

ssisbr 



109 

RABAT 

ns2sb 

Betti-Iebaoth,  Lebaoth. 

Beth-lebaoth,  Lebaoth  ?  Rabbah  » 

110 

AXRATAXY 

>ss-7sbr 

Arad. 

Eldaah? 

111 

NeBPTeBeT 

rato23 

SHISHAK 
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No. 

Transcr.  ia  English 
Letters. 

Transcr.   in  Hebrew 
Letters. 

Brugsch's  Identification. 

Our  Identification. 

112 

YURAHMA 

^yDns")"!") 

Jerahmeelites  ? 

116 

MeREE.M 

D-nD 

117 

MeRTRA-Al 

wss-nn!2 

Cf.  Eddara  ? 

118 

PeBYAX 

ss^ns 

119 

MAHKAX 

ss2nr!2 

Maachah? 

120 
121 

. ARYUK 
FeRTMA-AA 

122 
123 

MeRBARA 
BPAR-RATA 

124 

BAT-A-AXT 

nvv  nwn 

Beth-anoth. 

Beth-anoth,  or  Beth-anath^ 

126 

SHeRUATAU 

isnwmtr 

Sharuhen? 

126 
127 

ARMATeN 
KeRNAX 

SS3b2 

Golan? 

128 

MeRMA.. 

•  •  WD-nn 

129 

..RHeT 

nm '  • 

180 

..  .RAA 

ss-^  •  •  • 

181 
182 
188 

MA  ...  . 

AR 

YIJRA  .  .  . 

■■"VT2 

•  •  •  wbi> 

The  following  identifications  are  so  evident  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them,  and  they  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  investigation :  Nos. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39.  It  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  there  was  some  geographical  order, 
but  a  closer  examination  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
is,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
general  grouped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names  i 
show  that  irregularity  of  the  vowels  that  charac-  [ 
terizes  the  Egyptian  Language,  as  may  be  seen  in  | 
the  different  modes  in  which  a  repeated  name  is 
written  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  ITie 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  transcribed  in  the 
second  column,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 

R,  which  seems  to   be   indifferently  used  for  "^ 

and  V. 

There  are  several  similar  geographical  lists, 
dating  for  the  most  part  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  they  difier  from  this  in  presenting  few, 
if  any,  repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them  contains 
names  certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  present. 
They  are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  form- 
ing the  Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  far  records  of 
conquest  that  any  cities  previously  taken  by  the 
Pharaoh  to  whose  reign  they  belong  are  mentioned. 
The  list  which  contains  some  of  the  names  in 
Sheshenk's  is  of  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  comprises  many  names  of 
cities  of  Palestine  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
Israelite  territory.  It  is  important,  in  reference  to 
this  list,  to  state  that  Thothmes  III.,  in  his  23d 
year,  had  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nations 
near  Megiddo,  whose  territories  the  list  enumerates. 
The  narrative  of  the  expedition  fully  establishes 
the  identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as 
the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  (Birch,  »  An- 
nals of  Thothmes  III.,"  Aj-chceohgia,  1853;   De 


Roug^,  Rev.  Arch.  N.  S.  xi.  347  ff.;  Brugsch, 
Geugr.  Inschr.  ii.  p.  32  ff.).  The  only  general 
result  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that 
in  the  later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two 
cases  prefixed  to  foreign  names.  No.  56,  NEKBU, 
of  the  hst  of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as 
Nos.  84,  90,  92,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Shishak; 
and  No.  105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the 
same  as  No.  65,  PeAAMAK,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  certainly  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  the  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connection  with 
the  route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TA- 
ANAKA.  No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  tovm 
of  Issachar:  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  name 
seems  to  indicate  a  dual  (comp.  Nos.  18,  19,  22), 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Shunem  has  been  thought 

to  be  originally  a  dual,  D3J)tt?  for  V:^T\W  (Ges. 
Thes.  s.  v.).  No.  16  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch 
to  be  Beth-shan ;  but  the  final  letter  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  It  was  a 
city  of  Manasseh,  but  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
No.  17  is  evidently  Rehob,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Asher;  and  No.  18  Haphraim,  a  town  in  Issachar. 
No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim,  one  of  Rehoboam's 
strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah:  AduUam  is 

out  of  the  question,  as  it  commences  with  57,  and 
is  not  a  dual.  No.  21  we  cannot  explain.  No.  22 
is  Mahanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in  Gad.  No.  23  is 
Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benjamin.  No.  24  is 
Beth-horon,  which,  though  counted  to  Ephraim, 
was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It  was  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  The  place  consisted  of  two 
towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may  suppose 
are  here  intended.  No.  25  is  evidently  the  Le- 
vitical city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Aijalon,  also   Levitical,  in  Dan.     No.  27  is  the 
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famous  Megiddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmes  III.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the 
same  king's  list  MAKeTEE,  but  in  the  intro- 
ductoi-y  title  MAKeTA.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
western  division  of  Manasseh.  No.  28  may  per- 
haps be  VAreiy  in  traus-Jordanite  INIanasseh,  though 

the  sign  usually  employed  for  V  is  wanting.  No. 
29  is  the  famous  name  which  Champollion  read 
» the  kingdom  of  Judah."  To  this  Dr.  Brugsch 
objects,  (i)  that  the  name  is  out  of  place  as  fol- 
lowing some  names  of  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  as  well  as  in  that  of  Israel,  and  preceding 
others  of  both  kingdoms;  (2)  that  the  supposed 

equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK,  "7 ''^^)  ^o^s  not 

satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew  il'ID/D,  but 

corresjwnds  to  Tf  Vp;  and  (3)  that  the  supposed 
construction  is  inadmissible.     He  proposes  to  read 

*7^^<^  Tirr^  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which  he 
does  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  position 
does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irregular  in  its  order,  and  the  form 
might  not  be  Hebrew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 
Syriac  requires  the  final  letter.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 
disregard  of  grammar;  but  if  we  are  to  read 
"Judah  the  king,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
before  Judas-Aristobulus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
for  a  city,  although  there  was  a  place  called  Jehud 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propose  is,  that  the  second  word  is  "  kingdom," 
and  was  placed  after  the  first  in  the  maimer  of  an 
Egyptian  determinative.    No.  31  may  be  compared 

with  Anem  in  Issachar  (Q!3V),  occurring,  however, 
only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  V.  No. 
32  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error.  In  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  it  is 
placed  in  a  mountain-district  apparently  southward 
of  Megiddo,  a  half-day's  march  from  the  plain  of 
that  city.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de 
Rouge  is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Hebrew 

original  signified  an  ascent  (comp.  rPvl?;  -^^^• 
Arch.  p.  350).  This  name  also  occurs  in  the  fist 
of  Thothmes  (Id.  p.  360);  there  differing  only  in 
hanng  another  character  for  the  second  letter. 
No.  33  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Bileam  or  Ibleam,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  western 
division  of  Manasseh.  For  No.  34  we  can  make 
no  suggestion,  and  No.  35  is  too  much  effaced  for 
any  conjecture  to  be  hazarded.  No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch 
identifies  with  Alemeth,  a  Levitical  city  in  Ben- 
jamin, also  called  Almon,  the  first  being  probably 
either  the  later  or  a  correct  form.  [Alemeth; 
Almon.]  No.  37  we  think  may  be  the  Circle  of 
Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of  Jordan.  No.  38  is 
Shoco,  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  and  39, 
Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah. 
No.  40  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  an 
Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that  name  he  chooses 
Abel-shittim,  the  Abila  of  Josephus,  in  the  Bible 
generally  called  Shittim.  No.  45,  though  greatly 
effaced,  is  suflaciently  preserved  for  us  to  conclude 
that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  known  name  in 
ancient  Palestine  beginning  with  Beth :  the  second 

part  of  the  name  commences  with  DSt,  as  though 
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it  were  "the  house  of  the  wolf  or  Zeeb,"  which 
would  agree  with  the  southeastern  part  of  Pales- 
tine, or  indicate,  which  is  far  less  likely,  a  place 
named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or  some 
chief  of  tliat  name.  No.  53  is  uncertain  in  its  third 
letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offer  no  con- 
jecture. No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sign, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  is 
doubtful  as  ta  reading :  probably  it  is  Pe-KETET. 
Pe  can  be  the  F.gyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  Hagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signi- 
fies "httle,"  and  the  remaining  part  corresponds 

to  the  Hebrew  Pi^\l,  Kattath,  "small,"  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  apparently 
the  same  as  Kitron  (Judg.  i.  30).  The  word  KET 
is  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  with  the  sense  "little" 

(comp.  CoptKOTZJ,  De  Roug^,  :^tude,  p.  66). 

It  seems,  however,  rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic. 
No.  56  is  held  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  identification  but  that 
we  have  no  other  names  positively  Edoniite  in  the 
list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch  compares  with  Zalmo- 
nah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  If  it 
be  admissible  to  read  the  first  letter  as  a  Hebrew 

ti,  this  name  does  not  seem  remote  from  Telera 
and  Telaim,  which  are  probably  the  names  of  one 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Nos.  58,  59,  and  64 
are  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  us  to  venture  upon 
any  conjecture.     No.  65  has  been  well  supposed  by 

Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebrew  PP??,  "a  valley," 
with  the  Egyptian  article  prefixed,  but  what  valley 
is  intended  it  seems  hopeless  to  conjecture :  it  may 
be  a  town  named  after  a  valley,  like  the  Beth-emek 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  border  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  No.  66  has  been  reasonably  identi- 
fied Ijy  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Azem,  which  was  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon,  in  whose 
list  an  Ezem  occurs.  No.  85  reads  ATe'Sl-KET- 
HeT?  the  second  part  being  the  sign  for  "little  " 
(comp.  No.  55).  This  suggests  that  the  use  of  the 
sign  for  "  great "  as  the  first  character  of  the 
present  name  is  not  without  significance,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  and  little  Azem  or  I'lzem,  per- 
haps distinguished  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  different 
orthography.  No.  67  we  cannot  explain.  No.  68 
is  unquestionably  "  the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian 
article  being  prefixed.  The  same  name  recurs  Nos. 
71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bil)le  we  find 
the  Hagarites  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  and  in  the 
classical  writers  they  are  placed  along  the  north 
of  Arabia.  The  Hagaranu  or  Hagar  are  men- 
tioned as  conquered  by  Sennacherib  (Rawlinson's 
licit,  i.  476;  Oppert,  Sargonides,  p.  42).  No.  69, 
FeTYUSHAA,  seems,  from  the  termination,  to  be 
a  gentile  name,  and  in  form  resembles  Letushim,  a 
Keturahite  tribe.  But  this  resemblance  seems  to 
be  more  than  superficial,  for  Letushim,  "  the  ham- 
mered or  sharpened,"  comes  from    2?^V,    "he 

hammered,  forged,"  and  27^5  (unused)  signifies 
"he  bent  or  hammered."  From  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  near  that  of  the  Hagarites,  this 
identification  seems  deserving  of  attention.  No. 
70  may  perhaps  be  Aroer,  but  the  correspondence 
of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  scarcely  allows  this  sup- 
position. No.  72  commences  with  a  sign  that  is 
frequently  an  initial  in  the  rest  of  the  list.  If  here 
syllabic,  it  must  read  MEB;  if  alphabetic,  and  its 
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alphabetic  use  is  possible  at  this  period,  M.  In 
the  terms  used  for  Egyptian  towns  we  find  MER, 
written  with  the  same  sign,  as  the  designation  of 
the  second  town  in  a  nome,  therefore  not  a  capital, 
but  a  town  of  importance.  That  this  sign  is  here 
similarly  employed  seems  certain  from  its  being 
once  followed  by  a  geographical  determinative  (No. 
122).  We  therefore  read  this  name  SARAMA, 
or,  according  to  Lepsius,  BAR  AM  A.  The  final 
syllable  seems  to  indicate  a  dual.  We  may  com- 
pare the  name  Salma,  which  occurs  in  Ptolemy's 
list  of  the  towns  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  his  list 
of  those  of  the  interior."  No.  73,  repeated  at  75, 
has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  the  She- 
phelah,  or  maritime  plain  of  the  Philistines.  The 
word  seems  nearer  to  Shibboleth,  "  a  stream,"  but 
it  is  unlikely  that. two  places  should  have  been  so 
called,  and  the  names  among  which  it  occurs  favor 
the  other  explanation.  No.  74  seems  cognate  to 
No.  87,  though  it  is  too  different  for  us  to  venture 
upon  supposing  it  to  be  another  form  of  the  same 
name.  No.  76  has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch 
with  Berecah,  "a  pool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably 
the  name  of  a  tribe.  No.  78  reads  NAABAYT, 
and  is  unquestionably  Nebaioth.  There  was  a  peo- 
ple or  tribe  of  Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  Ix.  7), 
and  this  second  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the 
form  of  that  of  Ishmael's  son  is  to  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  sup{)osed  Ciialdtean  origin  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  In  Lepsius's  copy  the  name  is  N. 
TAYT,  the  second  character  being  unknown,  and 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  third,  incorrectly  copied. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  immediately  after  that 
of  the  Hagarites  is  sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Brugsch's  reading,  which  in  most  cases  of  dif- 
ference in  this  list  is  to  be  preferred  to  Lepsius's.^ 
No.  79,  AATeTMAA,  may  perhaps  be  compared 
with  Tema  the  son  of  Ishmael,  if  we  may  read 
AATTeMAA.  No.  80  we  cannot  explain.  Nos. 
81  and  82  are  too  much  effaced  for  any  conjecture. 
No.  83  we  compare  with  the  Kenites:  here  it  is  a 
tribe.  No.  84  is  also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes : 
here  it  has  the  Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there 
it  is  written  NeKBU  {Rev.  Arch.  pp.  364,  365). 

It  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  1333,  "  the 
south,"  sometimes  specially  applied  to  the  southern 
district  of  Palestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-Ke  T- 
HeT?  The  second  part  of  the  name  is  "little" 
(comp.  No.  55).  We  have  already  shown  that  it 
b  probably  a  "little"  town,  corresponding  to  the 
"  great "  town  No.  66.  But  the  final  part  of  No. 
85  remains  unexplained.  No.  86  we  cannot  ex- 
plain. No.  87  differs  from  the  other  occurrences 
of  the  name  of  the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by 
the  sign  for  MER:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be 
a  city  of  this  nation.  No.  88  may  be  compared 
with  Shen  (1  Sam.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may 
not  be  the  name  of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the 
two  Ashnahs  (Josh.  xv.  33,  43).  Nos.  89,  91,  and 
93,  we  cannot  explain.  No.  95  presents  a  name, 
repeated  with  slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  is 
evidently  that  of  a  tribe,  but  we  cannot  recognize 
it.  No.  97  equally  baffles  us.  No.  98  is  a  town 
TeMAM,  possibly  the  town  of  Dumah  in  the  north 
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of  Arabia  or  that  in  Judah.  No.  100  is  a  town 
TRA-AA,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddara  in 
Arabia  Deserta.  No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  from  the  root  ]^  V.  No.  103,  repeated  at 
105,  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  tribe.  It  may  be 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  but  the 
form  is  not  close  enough  for  us  to  offer  this  as 
more  than  a  conjecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we 
cannot  explain.  No.  107  is  either  HAKeRMA  or 
HAReKMA.  It  may  be  compared  with  Rekem 
or  Arekeme,  the  old  name  of  Petra  according  to 
Joseph  us  (.4.  ./.  iv.  7),  but  the  form  is  probably 
dual.  No.  108  has  been  compared  with  Arad  by 
Dr.  Brugsch:  it  is  a  country  or  place,  and  the 
variation  in  No.  110  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the 
people.  No.  109  may  be  Beth-lebaoth  in  Simeon, 
evidently  the  same  as  Lebaoth  originally  in  Judah, 
or  else  Rabbah  in  Judah.  No.  Ill  we  cannot 
explain.  No.  112  is  most  like  the  Jerahmeelites 
in  the  south  of  Judah.  No.  116  is  partly  effaced. 
No.  117  is  the  same  name  as  No.  100.  No.  118 
is  probably  the  name  of  an  unknown  tribe.  No. 
119  may  be  Maachah,  if  the  geographical  direction 
is  changed.  No.  120  is  partly  effaced.  No.  121 
we  cannot  explain.  No.  122  apjiears  to  be  a  town 
of  BARA  or  BALA.     No.   123   seems  to  read 

BAR-RATA  (StS"l  hV^),  but  we  know  no 
place  of  that  name.  No.  124  reads  BAT-AAT, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  BAT- 
ANAT.  In  this  case  it  might  be  either  Beth- 
anath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth-anoth  in  Judah.  No. 
125  we  cannot  explain.  No.  126  appears  to  com- 
mence with  Aram,  but  the  rest  does  not  correspond 
to  any  distinctive  word  known  to  follow  this  name. 
No.  127  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Golan,  a  Levitical  city  in  Bashan.  The  remaining 
names  are  more  or  less  effaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  three 
classes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together —  (1)  Le- 
vitical and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2)  cities  of 
Judah;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  occurrence  together  of  levitical  cities 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evident  that 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rehoboam. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam 
to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
cities  in  his  territory  were  perhaps  still  garrisoned 
by  Rehoboam's  forces,  or  held  by  the  Canaanites, 
who  may  have  somewhat  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence at  this  period.  The  small  number  of  cities 
identified  in  the  actual  territory  of  Rehoboam  is 
explained  by  the  erasure  of  fourteen  names  of  the 
part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The  identifica- 
tion of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of  great  in- 
terest and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their 
part  of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  Empire  passed  through 
northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably 
unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the  sub- 
jugation of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia  which 
border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  in- 


a  We  were  disposed  to  think  that  this  might  be 
Jorusalem,  especially  on  account  of  the  dual  termina- 
tion ;  but  the  impossibility  of  reading  the  first  char- 
acter ATDR  or  AUR  ('^S''),  as  an  ideographic  sign 
for  "river,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  as  to  the 
190 


second  character,  makes  us  reject  this  reading ;  and 
the  position  in  the  list  is  unsuitable.  The  Rev.  D. 
Haigh  has  learnedly  supported  this  view,  at  which  he 
independently  arrived,  in  a  correspondence. 

t>  Lepsius's  copy  presents  many  errors  of  careless- 
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terpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidat- 
ing his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we 
may  infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow. 

R.  S.  P. 

*  Bunsen  in  his  Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  ccxxvi.,  gives 
an  elaborate  table  of  synchronisms  between  the  early 
Biblical  history  and  the  history  of  Egypt,  of  As- 
syria, and  of  Babylon.  He  professes  to  have  found 
several  points  of  contact  between  Israelitish  and 
Egyptian  history  before  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and 
Shishak;  such  as  the  exodus,  the  era  of  Joseph, 
etc.  Though  his  argument  is  marked  by  the  arbi- 
trary conjecture  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  so  fre- 
quent in  his  writings,  it  is  deserving  of  careful 
study.  The  reign  of  Solomon  he  fixes  at  39  years, 
from  1007  to  969  B.  c,  that  of  Sheshonk  from  979 
to  956  B.  c. 

The  geographical  identifications  of  the  lists  of 
Shishak's  victories,  will  be  considered  more  at 
length  in  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Thothmes 
111.  under  Thebes.  J.  P.  T. 

SHIT'RAI  [2syl.]  Oltptj!?;  ^crO^Htt?: 
Sorpoi;  [Vat.  Ao-oprats:]  S'etrai).  A  Sharonite 
who  was  over  David's  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHITTAH-TREE,  SHITTIM  (H^tp, 
shiitdh:  ^{,\ov  &<TVTrTov  :  Ugna  setim,  spina)  is 
without  doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  species  of 
acacia,  of  which  three  or  four  kinds  occur  in  the 


Acacia  Seyal. 

Bible  lands.  The  wood  of  this  tree  —  pernaps  the 
A.  seyal  is  more  definitely  signified  —  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  boards  and  pillars  of  which  were  made 
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of  it;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  staves  for 
carrying  it,  the  table  of  shew  bread  with  its 
staves,  the  altar  of  burnt-ofFerings  and  the  altar 
of  incense  with  their  respective  staves  were  also 
constructed  out  of  this  wood  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.).  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  acacia- 
tree  is  mentioned  with  the  "cedar,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  oil-tree,"  as  one  which  God  would  plant  in 
the  wilderness.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  acacia 
is  sont,  sant^  or  santh :  see  Jablonski,  Opusc.  i.  p. 
261;  Rossius,  Etymol.  yEgypt.  p.  273;  and  Pros- 
per Alpinus  (Plant,  ^(jypt.  p.  6),  who  thus  speaks 
of  this  tree :  "  The  acacia,  which  the  Egyptians 
call  sant,  grows  in  localities  in  Egypt  remote  from 
the  sea;  and  large  quantities  of  this  tree  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  overhanging  the 
Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  without  doubt,  the  true 
acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Egyptian  thorn,  is 
clear  from  several  indications,  especially  from  the 
fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree  occurs  in  Egypt 
which  so  well  answers  to  the  required  characters. 
These  trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  mulberry-tree, 
and  spread  their  branches  aloft."  "  The  wild  aca- 
cia (Mimosa  Nilotica),  under  the  name  of  swra^," 
says  Prof.  Stanley  (Syr.  <f  Pal.  p.  20),  "  every- 
where represents  the  '  seneh  '  or  '  senna '  of  the 

Burning  Bush."  The  Heb.  term  (n^tT)  is,  by 
Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many  other  authors,  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  word,  the  3  being  dropped ;  and 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by  Celsius,  it  appears 
that  the  Arabic  term  also  comes  from  the  Egyptian, 
the  true  Arabic  name  for  the  acacia  being  karadh 
{Hierob.  i.  p.  508). 

The  shittdh-tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  writers 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  though  perhaps  the  Acacia  Nilotica  and  A. 
Arabica  may  be  included  under  the  term.  The 
A.  Seyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bov^,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
Mont  Sinai,  Ann.  des  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  i.,  sec. 
ser.  p.  166;  Stanley,  Syr.  #  Pal.  pp.  20,  69,  298). 
These  trees  are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in 
Palestine,  though  there  is  a  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady  Seyal,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  few  acacia-trees  there.  The  Acacia 
Seyal,  like  the  A.  Arabica,  yields  the  well-known 
substance  called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks  that 
hence  is  to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of 
the  Hebrew  noun,  shittim,  the  sing,  number  occur- 
ring but  once  only  in  the  Bible.«  Besides  the 
Acacia  Seyal,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tor- 
tilis,  common  on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none  of 
:  the  above  named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to 
yield  plants  10  cubits  long  by  1^  cubit  wide,  which 
we  are  told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxvi.  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia 
that  grows  near  Cairo,  namely  the  A.  Serissa,  which 
would  supply  boards  of  the  required  size.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever 
grew  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  And  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  such 
negative  evidence,  still  it  is  probable   that  "the 


a  Livingstone  (TVav.  in  S.  Africa,  abridged  ed., 
p.  77)  thinks  the  Acacia  girnffa  (camel-thorn)  sup- 
plied  the   wood  for   the   Tabernacle,   etc.     "It   is," 


he  adds,  "  an  imperishable  wood,  while  that  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  Shittim  (Acacia  Nilotica) 
wants  beauty  and  soon  decays." 
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boards  "  (C^tt?"^!??!)  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 

other  acacias.     There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 

limit  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  tt7^|7.  (keresh) 

to  "  a  single  plank."  In  Ez.  xxvii.  6,  the  same 
word  in  the  singular  number  is  appUed  in  a  col- 
lective sense  to  "the  deck"  of  a  ship  (conip.  our 
"  on  board  " ).  The  keresh  of  the  Tabernacle,  there- 
fore, may  denote  "  two  or  more  Iwards  joined  to- 
gether," which,  from  being  thus  united,  may  have 
been  expressed  by  a  singular  noun.  These  aca- 
cias, which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants, 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  tree  (Robinia 
pseudo-acacia),  popularly  known  by  this  name  in 
England,  wliich  is  a  North  American  plant,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  and  sub-order.  The 
true  acacias,  most  of  which  possess  hard  and  dura- 
ble wood  (comp.  Pliny,  //.  N.  xiii.  19;  Josephus, 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §  1),  belong  to  the  order  Legumirwsce, 
sub-order  Mimosece.  W.  H. 

SHIT'TIM  (D^'lSt^n,  with  the  def.  article: 
[Vat.]  2aTTejV:  [Rom.  ui  Josh.,  IZarriv'i  Alex,  in 
Josh.  ii.  1,  SoTTft;]  in  the  Prophets,  ol  crxolvot' 
Stttiin,  ISeliin] ).  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment 
between  the  conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highlands 
and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxv. 
1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  full  name  appears 
to  be  given  in  the  first  of  these  [)a8sage8  —  Abel 
has-Shittim  —  "  the  meadow,  or  moist  place  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jericho:"  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ara- 
bah  or  Jordan  Valley  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part 
of  the  Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
of  Moab,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from  the 
eastern  mountains  and  force  their  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nourished  a 
vast  growth  of  the  seyal,  sunt,  and  sidr  trees,  such 
as  is  nourished  by  the  streams  of  the  Waily  Kelt 
and  the  Ain  Sultan  on  the  op{X)site  side  of  the 
river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
acacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midianites ;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
so  fearful  a  retribution  for  that  Ucense  (xxxi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

The  Nachai-Shittim,  or  Wady-Sunt,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  its  position."  G. 

*  Tristram  identifies  the  plain  of  Shittim  with 
the  Ghor  es-Seisabon,  extending  in  unbroken  ver- 
dure from  Keferein  on  its  northern  margin  (which 
he  identifies  as  the  site  of  Abel-Shittim,  Num.  xxxiii. 
49),  to  the  northeast  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
which  he  pronounces  "  by  far  the  lai^est  and  rich- 
est oasis  in  the  whole  GAw*."  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  its  gardens  and  groves  that  Israel  encamped,  and 
the  irrigated  luxuriance  around  them  explains  some 
of  the  allusions   in   the  prophetic  "parable"  of 
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a  *  Joel  in  the  above  passage  may  refer  to  an  ideal, 
not  an  actual  place.  He  is  foretelling  the  triumphs 
of  a  purer  and  more  effective  religion  in  the  latter 
times.  The  places  where  the  acacias  grow  are  gener- 
ally arid  and  otherwise  unproductive.   From  the  truth 


Balaam,  as  he  looked  down  upon  them  from  the 
heights  of  Peor  {Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.  p.  528). 

S.  W. 
SHI'ZA    (Sr*;^    [splendor,   Fiirst] :    2at^(£; 
Alex.  [2€xo;  FA.]  E^a;    [Comp.  2iCaO    -Siza). 
A   Reubenite.  father  of  Adina,  one   of   David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

SHO'A(V''^27  Inch,  liberal]:  Sove;  Alex. 
2ou5:  tyranni).  A  proper  name  which  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod 
and  Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate  dis- 
tricts of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  Zwr/,  that  is  Lydia;  while  the 
Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott  has  Sut,  and  Lud  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  Koa.  Rashi  remarks  on  the  three 
words,  "  the  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers, 
princes,  and  rulers."  This  rendering  must  have 
been  traditional  at  the  time  of  Aquila  {iiricrKfirTTjs 
/col  Tvpavvos  KoX  Kopv(f>aioi)  and  Jerome  (nobiks 
tyranni  et principes).  Gesenius  {Tfies.  p.  1208a) 
maintains  that  the  context  requires  the  words  to 
be  taken  as  appellatives,  and  not  as  proper  names; 
and  Fiirst,  on   the  same   ground,  maintains   the 

contrary  {ffandicb.  s.  v.  V^p).  Those  who  take 
Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  usage  of  the 
word  in  Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  "rich")  and  Is.  xxxii. 
5  (A.  V.  "bountiful"),  where  it  signifies  rich, 
liberal,  and  stands  in  the  latter  passage  in  parallel- 
ism with  ^"^l^j  nddib,  by  which  Kimchi  explains 
it,  and  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"prince"  (Prov.  xvii.  7)  and  "noble"  (Prov.  viii. 
16).  But  a  consideration  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  where  the  captains  and  rulers 
of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the 
fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for  playing 
ujwn  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xxvii.  10, 
XXX.  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case 
Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also ;  but 
nothing  further  can  l)e  said.  The  only  name  which 
has  been  found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a 
town  in  Assyria  mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  ru- 
pibus,"  near  Gangamela,  and  west  of  the  Orontes 
mountain  chain.     Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv.  9)  derives 

Sue  from  the  Chaldee  M^^ti?,  shu'a,  a  rock. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHCBAB  (25'"^tZ?  {rebellicms,  erring'] :  2a>- 
)8o)8;  Alex.  5a>j8a5a»/  in  Sam.;  [1  Chr.  iii..  Vat. 
^wfiav,  xiv.,  Vat.  lao^oafx,  FA.  -Xofiaafi-]  Sobab, 
[Sobad]).  1.  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam. 
V.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4). 

2.  (5oui8ai8;  [Vat.  lourovfi;]  Alex,  ^wfiafi-) 
Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  But  the  passage 
is  corrupt. 

SHO'BACH  C?T?'lCC7  [a  free  one,  Furst]: 
2«j8oK,  Alex.  2o)8ax,  2  Sam.  x.  16:  Sobach). 
The  general  of  Hadarezer,  king  of  the  Syrians  of 
Zoba,  who  was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was 
summoned  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  against  the 
Hebrews,  after  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of 


yet  to  break  forth  from  Judaism  a  new  form  was  to 
arise  which  should  transform  and  bless  the  nations 
that  hitherto  have  presented  only  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
moral  desolation.  Compare  Baca  ;  Jehoshaphat,  Val- 
ley OP  [Amer.  ed.].  H 
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Syria  and  the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of 
I^bbah.  He  was  met  by  David  in  person,  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him  at  Helani. 
The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syr- 
ians. Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the 
field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18, 
he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
6,  §  3)  2d$eKos. 

SHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  C*5t^*  [taking  captive]: 
5a>)8oi,  2oi8h  [Vat.  Afiaov,  2o)3fi;]  Alex.  2o- 
Bati  [FA.  2o)86<]  in  Neh. :  Sobai).  The  children 
of  Shobai  were  a  family  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ; 
Neh.  vii.  45).     Called  Sami  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

SHO'BAL  (bnStt?  [Jlowing,  or  a  shoot]: 
2«j8(i\:  Sobal).  1.  The  second  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20;  1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of 
the  "dukes"  or  phylarchs  of  the  Horites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  29).  E.  S.  P. 

2.  [Vat.  in  ver.  50,  5«)8op.]  Son  of  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or  prince  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (2ou)8£iA)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  Shobai  ap- 
pears with  Hur,  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as 
the  father  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being 
not  very  unlike. 

SHO'BEK  (p^'^tt?  [Tperh.  forsaking] :  2w)8^k; 
[Vat.  Eto-o-wSrjJc;  FA.  H/Stik:]  Sobec).  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

SHO'BI  O'DW  [one  who  captures]:  Oveo-j8i; 
[Vat.]  Alex.  OueerjSet:  Sobi).  Son  of  Nahash  of 
Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Ma- 
hanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  to  offer 
him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
for  he  was  the  son  of  David's  old  friend  Nahash, 
and  the  bond  between  them  was  strong  enough  to 
survive  on  the  one  hand  the  insults  of  Hanun,  and 
on  the  other  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Rabbah. 
Josephus  calls  him  Siphar  {A7it.  vii.  9,  §  8),  '•  chief 
(Svvda-Tris)  of  the  Ammonite  country." 

SHO'CO  ('iDhb  [branches]  :  [Vat.]  r^  2o/c- 
XoO'i  S'Od  so  Alex.;  [Rom.  Soxft^fl?  Comp.  "Zok- 
X<&']  Socho),  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  A  variation  of  the 
name  Socoh,  unnecessarily  increased  in  the  A.  V. 
by  the  substitution  of  Sh  for  the  S  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHO  0D"ltt7  [as  above]:  rijv  2wxcij: 
Socho),  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  One  of  the  four  [six] 
varieties  of  the  name  Socoh.  In  this  case  also  the 
discrepancies  in  the  A.  V.  are  needlessly  multiplied 
by  Sh  being  substituted  for  S  and  ch  for  c  of  the 
original. 

SHO'CnOn  {'n''y^b  [branches]:  :$oKx<ie; 
Alex.  Okxc  and  1,okx(^  ?  [Comp.  2oxt«5  0  Socho), 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  This,  like  Shocho,  Sochoh,  [So- 
cho,] and  Shoco,  is  an  incorrect  variation  of  the 
name  Socoh. 

SHO'HAM  (nnb*  [ont/a;]  :'io-oc{/t;  Alex.  lo- 
ffoa/ji,',  [Comp.  2oei/x:]  Soam).  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

SHOE.     [Sandal.] 

SHO'MER  ("iP'^tt?  [keeper]:  [Rom.  Vat. 
l,afi-f]p;  Alex.]    l,ufjLr}p:  Somer).     1.  A  man    of 


SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH 

the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  32),  who  is  also 
called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

2.  [2c»ju^p;  Alex.  no-ffw/xTjp.]  The  father  of 
Jehozabad,  who  slew  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21):  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  the  name  is 
converted  into  the  feminine  form  Shimrith,  who  is 
further  described  as  a  Moabitess.  This  variation 
may  have  originated  in  the  dubious  gender  of  the 
preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is  also  made  fem- 
inine by  the  Chronicler.  W.  L.  B. 

SHOTHACH  C?l?'"^tt7  [extension,  Fiirst]: 
luxpde;  [Vat.  2a»</)Of),  2a0o0;  FA.l  in  ver.  16, 
E(rcD<pap(]  Alex,  ^ucpax,  2w/8ox:  Sophach). 
Shobach,  the  general  of  Hadarezer  (1  Chr.  xix. 
16,  18). 

SHOTHAN  CjQ'ltr?;  Samar.  U'^W  [perh. 
naked,  barren]:  r^v  2o</)ap:  Sophan).  One  of 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which 
were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35).  It  is  probably  an  affix  to 
the  second  Atroth,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  for- 
mer one,  not  an  independent  place.  No  name 
resembling  it  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  lo- 
cality. G. 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  »  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Shoshannim  "  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  Temple  choir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 

"after"  or  "in  the  manner  of"  (75?,  'aZ,  A.  V. 
"upon  ")  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
"Shoshannim"  literally  signifies  "lilies,"  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes  lily-shaped 
instruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  s.  v.),  per- 
haps cymbals,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted 
by  De  Wette  (Die  Psalmen,  p.  34).  Hengsten- 
berg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as 
indicating  "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  lilies 
figuratively  for  hnde  in  xlv. ;  the  delightful  conso- 
lations and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix.,  etc." 
(Davidson,  Jnlrod.  ii.  246);  which  Dr.  Davidson 
very  truly  characterizes  as  "  a  most  improbable 
fancy."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  in  both 
psalms  vTr\p  rutv  aWoiwdTja-ofieuwu  and  pro  lis 
qui  immutabuntur  respectively,  reading  apparently 

a"^2tt7P  b3?  for  D'^3K7tr7  br.  Ben  Zeb  (Ot^ 
sar  Hashshor.  s.  v.)  regards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  after  Kim- 
chi,  render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an  instrument  with 
six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  shesh,  "  six," 
and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhorn  in  his  edition  of 
Simonis.  W.  A.  W. 

SHOSHAN'NIM-E'DUTH.  In  the  title 
of  Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction   "to  the  chief 

musician    upon     Shoshannim-eduth "     (D^3tt7t27 

n^'Tli?),  which  appears,  according  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture,  to  denote  the  melody  or  air 
"after"  or  "in  the  manner  of"  which  the  psalm 
was  to  be  sung.  As  the  words  now  stand  they 
signify  "lilies,  a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  sep- 
arated by  a  large  distinctive  accent.  In  themselves 
they  have  no  meaning  in  the  present  text,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a  fragment 
of  the  beginning  of  an  older  psalm  with  which  the 
choir  were  familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  consid- 
ers the  original  meaning  —  "  '  lilies,'  that  is,  pure, 
innocent,  is  'the  Law; '  "  but  the  words  will  not 
bear  this  interpretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their 
present  position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible 
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SHOULDER-PIECE 

For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  regard 
the  words  as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see 
the  articles  Shoshannim,  Shushan-kuuth. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  SHOULDER-PIECE.  [Ephod;  High- 
priest.] 

*  SHOVEL.  [Agmculture,  vol.  i.  p. 
44  a.] 

*  SHROUD,  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  has  its  older  sense 
of  "  cover,"  "  shelter."  H. 

SHU'A  (r^t27  [Wc^,  noble]:  2ai}a;  [Comp. 
2ou€:]  Sue).  A  Canaanite  of  AduUam,  father  of 
Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3),  who  was  hence  called 
Bath-Shua.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  Shua 
is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of  the  daughter. 
[Bath-Shua.] 

SHU'AH  (n-itt?  [pit]:  2a;.€,  2a,f;  Alex. 
2a>w6:  Sue).  1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (nmtr:  'Ao-xa:  Sua.)  Properly  "  Shu- 
chah."  The  nanie  Shuah  occurs  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Che- 
lub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11).  For  "  Chelub  the  brother  of 
Shuah,"  the  LXX.  read  "  Caleb  the  father  of  Ach- 
sah  [Ascha]."  In  ten  of  Kennicott's  and  De 
Rossi's  MSS.,  Shuah  is  made  the  son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (V^W  :  :Zavd:  Sue.)  The  father  of  Judah's 
yjife.  the  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also 
called  Shua  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  make  Shuah 
the  name  of  the  womaii  in  both  instances. 

SHU'AL  (bV^W  [jnckaq:  2ovSd;  [Vat. 
2ouA.a;]  Alex.  2oua.\:  Sual).  Son  of  Zophah, 
an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SHU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF  (bv^W  yn^ 
[land  of  the  jucbtl]:  yrj  2a>7oA;  Alex,  is  lost: 
terra  Sual).  A  district  named  only  in  1  Sam. 
xiii.  17,  to  denote  the  direction  taken  by  one  of  the 
three  parties  of  marauders  who  issued  from  the 
Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  Its  connection  with 
Ophrah  (prol)al)ly  Tanjibeh)  and  the  direction  of 
the  two  other  routes  named  in  the  passage  make  it 
pretty  certain  that  the  land  of  Shual  lay  north  of 
Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be  identical  with  the 
"land  of  Shalini  "  (I  Sam.  ix.  4)  —  as  is  not  im- 
possible —  we  obtain  the  first  and  only  clew  yet  ob- 
tained to  Saul's  journey  in  quest  of  the  asses.  The 
name  Shual  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  Taiyibeh  or  elsewhere.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word 
—  "jackal  ";  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate enough  to  the  wild,  desolate  region  east  of  Tai- 
yibeh ;  a  region  containing  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no 
great  distance  from  Taiyibeh  which  bore  and  per- 
haps still  bears  the  name  of  "  Hyaenas."  [Ze- 
BOiM,  Valley  of.]  Others  (as  Thenius,  in 
Kxeg.  Ilamlb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  different 
root,  and  interpret  it  as  "  hollow  land."  G. 

SHU'BAEL  (bsnntr?  [caiytive  of  God\: 
'S,(t>$aT]K\  [Vat.  IwfloTjA;]  Alex.  2oy)8o7j\:  Su- 
bael).  1.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  20). 

2.  (2ou/3aT^X.)  Shebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  n)iMstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

SHU'HAM  (□mtr  [^rh.pit-iligger,Ge».]: 
2ajLt6;  [Vat.  2a,uet;]  Alex.  2ajU6i57j:  Suhnm). 
Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the   Shuhamites 
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(Num.  xxvL  42).     In  Gen.  xlvi.  23  he  is  called 
Hushim. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  C'^n^t^n  [patr., 
see  above]:  6  ^ufiei;  [Vat.  2a/iej;]  Alex.  2o- 
/*6i57jt,  2a;u€t:  Suhamitce,  Suamitce).  The  de- 
scendants of  Shuham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of  Dan 
(Num.  xxvi.  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  they  numbered  4,460. 

SHU'HITE  (•♦mtt?:  [Job  ii.  11,  &  2aw- 
Xfwf  (Vat.  Sin.  -xai-i  Alex.  Auxotwj/)  rvpavvos'-, 
elsewhere,  2ouxtT77y,  exc.  Vat.  -xej-  viii.  1,  Sin. 
-Xej-  xlii.  9,  and  Alex.  AwxtTTjs,  xviii.  1 :]  Shu- 
hites),  Job  viii.  1.  This  ethnic  appellative  "  Shu- 
hite  "  is  frequent  [occurs  5  times]  in  the  book  of 
Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad. 
The  local  indications  of  the  book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldsea,  bordering 
on  Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Tsukhi,  a  powerful 
people.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites. 
and  that,  having  been  conquered  by  the  Babylonian 
kings,  they  were  counted  by  l^^ekiel  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Chaldoeans.  Having  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but  it  was  no 
doubt  from  them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphra- 
tes immediately  above  Babylonia  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Tables.  The  Shuhites  appear  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  [Shu- 
ah, 1.]  G.  R. 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE  (n^^^pVin,  i.  e. 
the  Shularamite  [see  below] :  [Vat.]  t/  ^ovfiayei- 
ris;  [Rom.  2oyi/o/itTjy;]  Alex.  [FA.]  tj  2ouAa/i- 
irts'  Sularnitis  a,nd  Sunumi(is).  One  of  the  per- 
sonages in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who, 
although  named  only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is, 
according  to  some  interpreters,  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  characters.  The  name  —  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  Shunammite  —  denotes  a  woman  belonging 
to  a  place  called  Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing 
that  name,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is 
Shunem  itself,  which,  as  far  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury, was  so  called  (Eusebius,  quoted  under  Shu- 
nem). In  fact,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  two  were  identical.  Since,  then,  Shulara- 
mite and  Shunammite  are  equivalent,  there  is  noth- 
ing surely  extravagant  in  supposing  that  the  Shu- 
nammite who  was  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion 
was  Abishag,  —  the  most  lovely  girl  of  her  day, 
and  at  the  time  of  David's  death  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem.  This 
would  be  equally  appropriate,  whether  Solomon  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  Song,  or  it  were  written 
by  another  person  whose  object  was  to  personate 
him  accurately.  For  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession,  see  Sol- 
omon. G. 

SHU'MATHITES,  THE  OrV^WH,  i.  e. 
the  Shumathite  [patr.]:  [Vat.]  Haafiaeeifi  [Rom. 
-Oi/x,  Alex,  -deiy] :  SematJiei).  One  of  the  four 
families  who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii. 
53).  They  probably  colonized  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  But 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    G. 

SHU'NAMMITE,    THE    (n"'^5^tS^n" : 


«  In  1  K.  ii.  21, 

is  used. 


the  shorter  form  of  n'^^Dt^H 
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[Vat.]  7j  5«fioi/etTis  [Rom.  -vi-] ;  Alex.  IScDfiatf- 
iri)s,]  ^ov/jLttviTis-  iSunamitis),  i.  e.  the  native  of 
Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  8.  It  is  applied 
to  two  persons:  Abishag,  the  nurse  of  King  Uavid 
(1 K.  i.  3,«  15,  ii.  17,  21,  22),  and  the  nameless  host- 
ess of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

The  modern  representative  of  Shunem  being  So- 
lam,  some  have  suggested  (as  Gesenius,  Thes.  p. 
1379  0),  or  positively  affirmed  (as  Fiirst,  Handiob.  ii. 
422),  that  Shunammite  is  identical  with  Shulam- 
mite  (Cant.  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that,  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain.  G. 

SHU'NEM  iDV\W  ^  [too  resting-places]  :  -^ov- 
yav^'  Su7iem,  Sunain).  One  of  the  cities  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs 
in  the  list  between  Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It 
is  mentioned  on  two  occasions.  First,  as  the  place 
of  the  Philistines'  first  encampment  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Here  it  occurs  hi 
connection  with  Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  and 
also  probably  with  Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  [Gilboa, 
Amer.  ed.]  Secondly,  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adja- 
cent cornfields,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount 
Carniel.  It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abi- 
shag, the  attendant  on  King  David  (1  K.  i.  3), 
and  possibly  the  heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of 
"  Solomon's  Song." 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {0mm.)  it  is  men- 
tioned twice:  under  SovjSirjiw  and  "  Sunem,"  as  5 
miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as 
Sulem:  and  under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acra- 
battipe,  in  the  territory  of  Sebaste  called  Sanim. 
The  latter  of  these  two  identifications  probably  re- 
fers to  Sanur,  a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles 
from  Sebastiyeh  and  4  frpm  Arrabeh  —  a  spot 
completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  associations 
which  connect  themselves  with  Shunem.  The 
other  has  more  in  its  favor,  since  —  except  for  the 
distance  from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  8  Ro- 
man miles  than  5  —  it  agrees  with  the  position  of 
the  present  Solam,  a  village  on  the  S.  W.  flank  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  so-called  "Little  Hermon"),  3 
miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  6  from  Gilboa  {J.  Fukua),  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  cornfields  in  the 
world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller, 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  the  Philistines 
would  certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  en- 
campment. Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Robinson  (ii.  324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but 
a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  n  in  the  ancient  name  to  t  in 
the  modern  one,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  Zeiin  (Jezreel)  and  Beitin  (Bethel). 

G. 

SHU'NI  0^'^W  [quiet] :  ^auuis,  :Zovpi  [Vat. 
-V€i]  ;  Alex,  ^avvis  in  Gen. :  Suni).  Son  of  Gad, 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shunites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 


SHUR 

SHU'NITES,  THE  Oa-'lt^n  [patr.  from  the 
above]:  6  ^ovv,  [Vat.  -i/et] :  Sunitce).  Descend- 
ants of  Sliuni  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

SHU'PHAM.     [Shuppim.] 

SHU'PHAMITES,  THEO^SS^t^n 
[patr.]  :  &  ^uxpavl  [Vat.  -uei]  :  Supliamitce).  The 
descendants  of  Shupham,  or  Shephupham,  the 
Benjamite  (Num.xxvi.  39). 

SHUP'PIM  {UBW,  U^BW  [perh.  sei-pents, 
Ges.]:  2a7r</)ti/;  [Vat.  5a7r</)et»',  MafjLtpeiv]]  Alex. 
:S,a<piijXi  'S,€(p(p€iiJ.:  Sepham,Jiaj)han).  1.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Benjamin,  "  Slrap^im  and  Huppim, 
the  children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
Ir  is  the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of 
Benjamin,  so  that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin.  In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  his 
brother  are  called  Shupham,  and  Hupham,  while  in 
1  Chr.  viii.  5  they  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Hu- 
ram,  sons  of  Bela,  and  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  as  Mup- 
pim  and  Huppim,  sons  of  Benjamin.  To  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  Benjamin  had  a 
great^randson  at  the  time  he  went  down  to 
Egypt,  Lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shuppim 
or  Shephuphan  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose 
family   was    reckoned    with   that   of    Ir    or    Iri. 

[MUPPIM.] 

*  2.  (Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  26^i€j/a:  Sephim.} 
A  Invite  who,  with  Hosah,  had  charge  of  the  gate 
Shallecheth  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16).  A. 

SHUR  ("1^127  [?«a//]  d  :  2oup,  reAojui/zoup  ; 
[Alex,  in  Gen.  xxv.  18  SoutjA.,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  Fe- 
Aofio-oup:]  Sur),  a  place  just  without  the  eastern 
border  of  Egypt.  Its  name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arabic, 
signifies  "  a  wall,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  of  Sheniitic  origin  from  the  position  of 
the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have  thus  inter- 
preted it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obscure  render- 
ing of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  where  it  must  be  remarked 
the  extraordinary  form  ViXafi^ovp  is  found.  This 
word    is   evidently    a   transcription  of  the  words 

n*l^tt7  •   •   •   •   Db*1^)5?>  the  former,  save  the  in- 
itial particle,  not  being  translated. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Ha- 
gar's  flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in 
southernmost  Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she 
was  found  by  an  angel  "  by  the  fountain  in  the  way 
to  Shur"  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  Probably  she  was  en- 
deavoring to  return  to  Egypt,  the  country  of  her 
birth  —  she  may  not  have  been  a  pure  Egyptian  — 
and  had  reached  a  well  in  the  inland  caravan  route. 
Abraham  afterwards  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar"  (xx.  ]).  From 
this  it  would  seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pas- 
toral tribe  wandered  in  a  region  extending  from 
Kadesh  to  Shur.  [Gerak.]  In  neither  case  can  we 
ascertain  the  position  of  Shur.  The  first  clear  in- 
dication of  this  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmael's 
posterity.  "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,  that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward 
Assyria"  (xxv.  18).    With  this  should  be  compared 


o  The  A.  V.  is  here  incorrect  in  omitting  the  defi- 
nite article. 

h  Perhaps  contracted  from  D"^^5^127  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  1379  b). 

c  It  is  given  differently  on  each  occurrence  in  each 


of  the  two  great  Codices  :  Vat.  (Mai),  lovvav,  Sw/mav, 
Sovfxav  ;  Alex.  Sovi/a/u.,  Ttavafxaf ,  2i(0|u.aju. ;  [Rom. 
Sovcajui,  SwvofX,  Swju.ai'.] 

d  The  ancient  name,  says  Dietrich,  still  exists  in  the 
Jtbel  es-Stir  which  stretches  from  the  southwest  of 
the  desert  et-Tf A  towards  Egypt  (Ges.  Hebr.  Handw. 
p.  857).  ^- 
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the  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekite  terri- 
tory, given  in  this  passage,  "  And  Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from  Havihih  [until]  thou  comest  to 
Shur,  that  [is]  over  against  Egypt "  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  the  Geshu- 
rites,  Gezrites,  and  Amalekites,  whom  David  smote, 
are  described  as  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  as  thou  comest  to  Shur,  even 
unto  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (xxvii,  8).  The  Wilder- 
ness of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It 
was  also  called  the  Wilderness  of  Etham  (Num. 
xxxiii.  8).  The  first  passage  presents  one  difficulty, 
upon  which  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light, 
in  the  mention  of  Assyria.  If,  however,  we  com- 
pare it  with  later  places,  we  find  m^^t^S  nDS2 
here,  remarkably  like  nn^tJ?  ^^"^21  in  1  Sam. 

xxvii.  8,  and  '^^W  tJM^B  in  xv.  7,  as  though  the 
same  phrase  had  been  originally  found  in  the  first 
as  a  gloss,  but  it  may  have  been  there  transposed, 
and  have  originally  followed  the  mention  of  llavi- 
lah.  In  the  notices  of  the  Amalekite  and  Ishmael- 
ite  region,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  northern 
Arabia  is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  towards  and  probably  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  name  of  the  wilderness  may  perhaps  indicate  a 
somewhat  southern  position.  Shur  may  thus  have 
been  a  fortified  town  east  of  the  ancient  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  or  at 
one  time  tlie  Philistines,  not  of  the  Egyptians. 
From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  last  Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt. 
The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found 
to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The 
SHARA  or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them  is  an  im- 
portant country,  perhaps  Syria.  R.  S.  P. 

SHUSHAN  OW^W:  joCtro,  IXovadui]  Su- 
san) is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  the  lily  (S/iushnn  or  Shushanah)  in 
its  neighborhood  (Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  whole  East,  and 
requires  to  be  descril>ed  at  some  length. 

1.  History.  —  Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the 
classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  (Kiaaia),  some- 
times Susis  or  Susiana.  [Elam.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor- 
laomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 
a  character  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  dis- 
tuict  mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-bani-paii  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 
upon  his  sculptures  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp. 
452,  453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.  c.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably 
passed  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar.  In  the  last  year 
of  Belshazzar  (b.  c.  538),  Daniel,  while  still  a 
Babylonian  subject,  is  there  on  the  king's  business, 
and  -'at  Shushan  in  the  palace"  sees  his  famous 
vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transfeired  Susa  to 
the  Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long   before 
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a  Not  only  were  the  passes  difficult,  but  they  were 
In  the  possession  of  semi-independent  tribes,  who  lev- 


the  Achaemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22;  Strabrxv.  3,  §  2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others 
(Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  9;  Herod,  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Cambyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaemenian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  trans- 
fer was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  is 
found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  H.  N.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there  —  tlie  building 
so  graphically  descril>ed  in  the  lx)ok  of  Esther  (i.  5, 
6).  The  reasons  which  induced  the  change  are 
tolerably  apparent.  After  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire were  become  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
the  court  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana  {Hamadan)  or 
at  Pasargadse  (Murgaub),  which  were  cut  off"  from 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.«  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Darius  probably  pre- 
ferred Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Per- 
sia (Strab.  XV.  3,  §  2);  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  {Geoyraph.  J<nirn.  ix.  70).  Susa  ac- 
cordingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  iEschylus  (Pers  16,  124, 
«fec.),  Herodotus  (v.  25,  49,  Ac),  Ctesias  {Pers. 
Exc.  passim),  Strabo  (xv.  3,  §  2),  and  almost  all 
the  best  writers.  The  court  must  have  resided 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  only 
quitting  it  regularly  for  Ecbatana  or  Persepolis  in 
the  height  of  summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
leaving  it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iii.  256).  Susa  retained 
its  preeminence  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  when  Alexander  found  there  above  twelve 
millions  sterling,  and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Great 
King  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  16).  After  this  it- 
declined.  The  preference  of  Alexander  for  Baby- 
lon caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors, 
none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus  (b.  c.  315),  who  obtains 
treasure  there  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  our  money  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48,  §  7). 
Nearly  a  century  later  (b.  c.  221)  Susa  was  at- 
tacked by  Molo  in  his  rebellion  against  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  he  took  the  town,  but  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt upon  the  citadel  (Polyb.  v.  48,  §  14).  We 
hear  of  it  again  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  Persia,  when  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
Hormuzan  (Loflus,  Chnldcea  ami  Susiana,  p.  314). 
2.  Position,  etc.  —  A  good  deal  of  imcertainty 
has  existed  concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While 
most  historians  and  comparative  geographers  have 
inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modern  Sus  or  Shush, 
which  is  in  lat.  32°  10',  long.  48°  26'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of 
Dizful,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  main- 
tain the  rival  claims  of  Shuster,  which  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 


led  a  toll  on  all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings 
themselves  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §  4). 
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degree  further  to  the  eastward.  A  third  candidate 
for  the  honor  has  even  been  started,  and  it  has 
Oeen  maintained  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
that  Susan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
50  or  60  miles  above  S/mster,  is,  if  not  the  Susa 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  any  rate  the  Shushan 
of  Scripture  (Geogr.  Journ.  ix.  85).  But  a  care- 
ful examination  of  these  several  spots  has  finally 
caused  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  belief  that  Su$ 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  representing  at 
once  the  Scriptural  Shushan  and  the  Susa  of  the 
classical  writers  (see  Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Smiana, 
p.  338 ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Geography,  sub  voc. ; 
Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  iii.  254).  The  difficulties 
caused  by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers,  of  whom  some  place  Susa  on  the 
Choaspes  (Herod,  v.  49,  52;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  4;  Q. 
Curt.  v.  2),  some  on  the  Eulseus  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. 
vii.  7;  Ptol.  vi.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27),  have  been 
removed  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Choaspes  {Kerkhah)  orig- 
inally bifurcated  at  Pai  Ptd,  20  miles  above  Susa, 
the  right  arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the 
left  flowed  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sus,  and,  absorb- 
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ing  the  Shapur  about  12  miles  below  the  ruing, 
flowed  on  somewhat  east  of  south,  and  joined  the 
Karun  (Pasitigris)  at  Ahioaz.  The  left  branch  of 
the  Choaspes  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name, 
but  more  properly  bore  the  appellation  of  Eulseus 
(Ulai  of  Daniel).  Susa  thus  lay  between  the  two 
streams  of  the  Eulseus  and  the  Shapur,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the  Eulseus  by 
canals,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  it;  and  hence  Pliny 
said  that  the  Eulaeus  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Susa  (/.  s.  c).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
east  and  west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams  — 
the  Coprates  or  river  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm 
of  the  Choaspes  (the  modern  Kerkhah).  Thus  the 
country  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  watered ; 
and  hence  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  remarked 
alike  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  (Athen,  xii. 
513;  Geograph.  Journ.  ix.  71).  The  Kerkhah 
water  was  moreover  regarded  as  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence; it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with  him  on  his 
journeys  and  foreign  expeditions  (Herod,  i.  188; 
Plut.  de  Exil.  ii.  601,  D;  Athen.  Deipn.  ii.  171, 
&c.).     Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for 
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1.  Ruins  of  Susa.  ,  w„x 

2.  The  high  mound  or  citadel  (?) 

3.  The  palace. 

4.  The  great  platform. 

5.  Ruins  of  the  city. 


No.  1.    Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Susa. 


lightness  and  purity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above 
that  of  almost  all  other  streams  {Geogr.  Journ.  ix. 
70,  89). 

3.  General  Description  of  the  Ruins.  —  The 
ruins  of  Susa  cover  a  space  about  6,000  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  4,500  feet  broad  from  north 
to  south.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  exclu- 
sive of  outlying  and  comparatively  insignificant 
mounds,  is  about  three  miles.  According  to  Mr. 
Loftus,  "  the  principal  existing  remains  consist  of 
four  spacious  artificial  platforms,  distinctly  separate 
/rom  each  other.  Of  these  the  western  mound  is 
the  smallest  in  superficial  extent,  but  considerably 
the  most  lofty  and  important Its  highest 


point  is  119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour 
(Shapur).  In  form  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-an- 
gled triangle,  with  its  corners  rounded  off,  and  its 
base  facing  nearly  due  east.  It  is  apparently  con- 
structed of  earth,  gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick,  sec- 
tions being  exposed  in  numerous  ravines  produced 
by  the  rains  of  winter.  The  sides  are  so  perpen- 
dicular as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a  horseman  except 
at  three  places.  The  measurement  round  the  sum- 
mit is  about  2,850  feet.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep, 
circular  depression,  probably  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  piles  of  buildings,  the  fall  of 
which  has  given  the  present  configuration  to  the 
surface.    Here  and  there  are  exposed  in  the  ravines 
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traces  of  brick  walls,  which  show  that  the  present 
elevation  of  the  mound  has  been  attained  by  much 
subsequent  superposition"  {Chuldced  aiul  Stisiana, 
p.  343).  Mr.  Loftus  regards  this  mound  as  indu- 
bitably the  remains  of  the  famous  citadel  i&Kpa  or 
aKp6iro\is)  of  Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  (Herod,  iii.  68;  Polyb.  v.  48, 
§  14;  Stmb.  xv.  3,  §  2;  Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  36,  &c.). 
*»  Separated  from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 
channel  or  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  external  desert,  is  the  great  centrp,l 
platform,  covering  upwards  of  sixty  acres  (No.  3 
on  the  Plan).  The  highest  ix)int  is  on  the  south 
side,  where  it  presents  generally  a  perpendicular 
escarpment  to  the  plain,  and  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  about  70  feet;  on  the  ejist  and  north  it  does  not 
exceed  40  or  50  feet.  The  east  face  measures  3,000 
feet  in  length.  Enormous  ravines  penetrate  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  mound  "  (Loftus,  p.  345).  The 
third  platform  (No.  2  on  the  Plan )  lies  towards  the 
north,  and  is  "  a  considerable  square  mass,"  about 
a  thousand  feet  each  way.  It  abuts  on  the  central 
platform  at  its  northwestern  extremity,  but 
is  separated  from  it  by  "  a  slight  hollow," 
which  "  was  perhaps  an  ancient  roadway  " 
(Loftus,  ibid.).  These  three  mounds  form 
together  a  lozenge-shaped  mass,  4,500  feet 
long  and  nearly  3,000  feet  broad,  pointing  in 
its  longer  direction  a  little  west  of  north. 
East  of  them  is  the  fourth  platform,  which  is 
very  extensive  but  of  much  lower  elevation 
than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan).  Its  plan 
is  very  irregular :  in  its  dimensions  it  about 
equals  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  together. 
Beyond  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of 
low  mounds  are  traceable,  extending  nearly 
to  the  Dizful  river;  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  walls  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of 
any  buildings  west  of  the  Shapur.  All  the 
ruins  are  contained  within  a  circumference  of 
about  seven  miles  {Geograph.  Jimi'n.  ix.  71). 

G.  R. 
Architecture.  —  The  explorations  un- 
dertaken by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Wil-  . 
liams  of  Kars,  in  the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the 
year  1851,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
bases  of  three  columns,  marked  5,  6,  and  7 
on  the  accompanying  plan  (wood-cut  Xo.  2).  These 
were  found  to  be  27  feet  6  inches  apart  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the 
bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Chel 
Minar  at  Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another 
row  would  be  found  at  a  like  distance  inwards. 
Holes  were  accordingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trenches 
driven,  without  any  successful  result,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 
stood,  and  where  no  colutnns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy  restoration  of 
the  Persepolitan  hall  been  publisiied  at  that  time, 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  as  none 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ruins  connected  with  Bible  history  which  now 
exist  out  of  Syria.  Fortunately  in  the  following 
year  Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more 
success,  and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  72 
columns  of  which  the  original  building  was  com- 
posed. Only  one  base  had  been  entirely  removed, 
and  as  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  pha- 
lanx, its  absence  threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the 
arrangement.  On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns 
thus  uncovered  (shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and 
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numbered  1,  2,  3,  4)  were  found  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  the  languages  adopted  by  the  Achaemenian 
kings  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all  were  so 
much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  that  not  one  was  complete,  and  unfortunately 
the  Persian  text,  which  could  have  been  read  with 
most  certainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual 
ingenuity,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole, 
made  out  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly, 
of  the  latter  half  with  very  tolerable  precision. 
As  this  inscription  contains  nearly  all  we  know  of 
the  history  of  this  building,  we  quote  it  entire  from 
Journ.  As.  S(x:,  vol.  xv.  162:  ''Says  Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon),  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
King  of  the  Countr}',  the  King  of  the  Earth,  the 
son  of  King  Darius  —  Darius  was  the  son  of  King 
Artaxerxes  —  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes 
—  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King  Darius  —  Darius 
was  the  son  of  Hystaspes  the  Achaemenian  — 
Darius  my  ancestor  anciently  built  this  temple, 
and    afterwards    it   was  repaired    by   Artaxerxes 
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No.  2.     Plan  of  the  Great  Palace  at  Susa. 

my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd  I  placed 
the  effigies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in  this  tem- 
ple. May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  protect 
me,  with  the  other  Gods,  and  all  that  I  have 
done  .  .  .- .  " 

The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged 
as  on  the  wood-cut  No.  2,  reduced  from  that  given 
at  page  366  of  his  Chaldcea  and  Susi'ina,  and  most 
fortunately  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the 
building  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  celebrated 
Chel  Minar  at  Persepolis.  They  are  in  fact  more 
like  one  another  than  almost  any  other  two  build- 
ings of  antiquity,  and  consequently  what  is  wanting 
in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the  other,  if 
it  exists  there. 

Their  age  is  nearly  the  same,  that  at  Susa  having 
been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  that  at  Per- 
sepolis —  if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its 
staircase  (./.  A.  S.  x.  326)  —  was  built  entirely  by 
Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus, 
being  345  feet,  the  depth  N.  and  S.  244.  The  cor- 
responding dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to 
Flandin  and  Coste's  survey,  are  357.6  by  254.6,  or 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  excess ;  but  the  difFereuce 
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may  arise  as  much  from  imperfect  surveying  as 
from  any  real  discrepancy. 

The  number  of  columns  and  their  arrangement 
are  identical  in  the  two  buildings,  and  the  details 
of  the  architecture  are 
practically  the  same  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made 
out.  But  as  no  pillar 
is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found 
entire  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
not  easy  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  annexed 
restoration  (wood-cut 
No.  3)  is  in  all  respects 
correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loftus  in 
his  explorations.  If  it 
is  so,  it  appears  that 
the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  buildings 
was  that  double  bull 
capitals  were  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  cen- 
tral square  hall  at  Susa, 
while  their  use  was  ap- 
propriately confined  to 
the  porticoes  at  Persep- 
olis.  In  other  respects 
the  height  of  the  capi- 
tal, which  measures  28 
feet,  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  but  it  is  fuller, 
No.  3.  Restored  elevation  and  looks  somewhat  too 
of  capital  at  Susa.  ^eavy  for  the  shaft  that 

supports  it.  This  defect  was  to  a  great  extent  cor- 
rected at  Persepolis,  and  may  have  arisen  from 
those  at  Susa  being  the  first  translation  of  the 
Ninevite  wooden  original  into  stone  architecture. 

The  pillars  at  Persepolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet 
in  height,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  those 
at  Susa  were  nearly  the  same.  No  trace  of  the 
walls  which  enclosed  these  pillars  was  detected  at 
Susa,  from  which  Mr.  Loftus  assumes,  somewhat 
too  hastily,  that  none  existed.  As,  however,  he 
could  not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  any 
other  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits 
once  existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately  at  Persepolis  sufficient  remains  still 
exist  to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though 
there  also  sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for 
the  walls,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  windows  were  generally  of  stone,  we 
should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  there  as  at  Susa.  The 
annexed  wood-cut  (No.  4),  representing  the  plan  of 
the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data  so  com- 
plete as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doul)t  with  regard  to 
any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  both." 

Both  buildings  consisted  of  a  central  hall,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square,  and  consequently, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior  of  the  an- 
cient world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great 
hall  at  Karnac,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet, 
while  this  only  extends  to  40,000.     Both  the  Per- 

a  For  details  of  this  restoration,  see  The  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored.     By  Jas.  Fergusson 
Published  in  1861. 
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sian  halls  are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of 
60  feet  in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one 
another  at  about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to 
centre. 

On  the  exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by 
walls  18  feet  in  thickness,  were  three  great  porches, 
each  measuring*200  feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth, 
and  supported  by  12  columns  whose  axes  were  co- 
incident with  those  of  the  interior.  These  were  be- 
yond doubt  the  great  audience  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace,  though  its 
dimensions  were  somewhat  different,  150  feet  by  75. 
These  porches  were  also  identical,  as  far  as  use  and 
arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in  the  pal- 
aces of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are  used  at 
this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan. 

The  western  porch  would  be  appropriate  to  morn- 
ing ceremonials,  the  eastern  to  those  of  the  after- 
noon. There  was  no  porch,  as  we  might  expect  in 
that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the  principal  one, 
both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that  which  faced 
the  north  with  a  shght  inclination  towards  the 
east.  It  was  the  throne-room,  par  excellence,  of 
the  palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  Plan  will  show 
how  easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a 
whole  army  of  courtiers  or  of  tribute-bearers 
could  file  before  the  king  without  confusion  or  in- 
convenience. The  bassi  relievi  in  the  stairs  at 
Persepolis  in  fact  represent  permanently  the  pro- 
cession that  on  great  festivals  took  place  upon 
their  steps;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  stairs 
was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  when  the  palace 
was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the  cen- 
tral hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted 
above  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  tem- 
ple, properly  so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  sec- 
ular functions  of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  inti- 
mately blended  together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  draw  a  line  anywhere,  or  say  how  far  "  temple 
cella  "  or  "  palace  hall  "  would  be  a  correct  desig- 
nation for  this  part  of  the  building.  It  probably 
was  used  for  all  great  semi-religious  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  coronation  or  entbronization  of  the 
king  —  at  such  ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  for  victories  —  for  any 
purpose  in  fact  requiring  more  than  usual  state  or 
solemnity ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
ever  was  used  for  purely  festal  or  convivial  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  singularly  ill  suited. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Persep- 
olis, we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the 
"  King's  Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (P^sth.  ii.  21), 
and  where  so  many  of  the  transactions  of  the  book 
of  Esther  took  place,  was  a  square  hall  (wood-cut 
No.  5),  measuring  probably  a  little  more  than  100 
feet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported  by  four 
pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front  of 
the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will  proba- 
bly now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may  also 
be  tolerably  certain  that  the  inner  court,  where 
Esther  appeared  to  implore  the  king's  favor  (Esth. 
V.  1),  was  the  space  between  the  northern  portico 
and  this  square  building,  the  outer  court  being  the 
space  between  the  "  King's  Gate  "  and  the  north- 
ern terrace  wall.  We  may  also  predicate  with  tol- 
|erable  certainty  that  the  "  Koyal  House"  (i.  9) 
and  the  '  House  of  the  Women"  (ii.  9,  11)  were 
situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  southward, 
or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  having  a  direct 
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communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  under  ground, 
most  probaltly  the  former. 

There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticoes  of  this 
building  that  King  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  "  made  a 
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feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shu- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  pal" 
nee  ;  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble :  the  beds  were  of  gold 
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No.  4.     Restored  plan  of  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis.     Scale  100  feet  to  an  inch. 


and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and 
white  and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6).  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 
the  interior  of  any 
hall,  but  out  of  doors, 
in  tents  erected  in 
one  of  the  courts  of 
the  palace,  such  as  we 
may  easily  fancy  ex- 
isted in  front  of  either 
the  eastern  or  western 
porches  of  the  great 
central  building. 

ITie  whole  of  this 
great  group  of  build- 
ings was  raised  on  an 
No.  6.  Restored  plan  of  the  artificial  mound,  near- 
«  King's  Gate  "at  palace  of  ly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about 
1,000  feet  each  way, 
and  rising  to  a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet 
above  the  plain.  As  the  principal  building  must, 
like  those  at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised 
platform  [Temple]  above  its  roof,  its  height  could 
not  have  been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have 
been  170  or  200  feet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  than  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 


Persepolis. 

Scale  100  feet  to  an  inch. 


trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that 
are  watered  by  the  Eulaeus  at  its  base.         J.  F. 

SHU'SH  AN-E'DUTH.  "  To  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Shushan-Eduth "  (H^n^  "|tt7^tt7) 
is  plainly  a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may 
be  obscure  about  it  (Ps.  Ix.).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.  we 
have  the  fuller  phrase  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of 
which  Roediger  regards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  ab- 
breviation (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1385).  As  it  now 
stands  it  denotes  "  the  lily  of  testimony,"  and  pos- 
sibly contains  the  first  words  of  some  Psalm  to  the 
melody  of  which  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was 

sung;  and  the  preposition  7^,  'al  (A.  V.  "upon") 
would  then  signify  "  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  in- 
dicating to  the  conductor  of  the  Temple-choir  the 
air  which  he  was  to  follow.  If,  however,  Roediger 
is  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  Shushan-eduth  is 
merely  an  abbreviation  for  Shoshannim-efluth,  the 
translation  of  the  words  above  given  would  be  in- 
correct.    The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  appear  to  have 

read  C^iltCP  z?^,  for  they  render  to7s  aWoica- 
e-na-ofievovs  and  pro  his  qui  imniutabuntur  respec- 
tively. In  the  LXX.,  H^IV,  'ediith,  becomes 
I'^Vj  '6d,  in.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Joel 
Bril)  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instrument, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in  shape 
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(Simonis),  or  from  having  lily-shaped  ornaments 
upon  it,  or  from  its  six  (s/iesh )  strings.  Fiirst,  in 
consistency  with  his  theory  witli  respect  to  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan-eduth  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  singers 
appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band-master, 
Shushan,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Eduth, 
which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  same  as  Adithaim 
in  Josh.  XV.  36  {liandwb.  s.  v.).  As  a  conjecture 
this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  introducing  as  many  difficulties  as  it  re- 
moves.    Simonis  {Lex.  s.  v.)  connects  ^ eduth  with 


the  Arabic  fc>*^,  '«c/,  a  lute,«  or  kind  of  guitar 

played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers  it  to  be  the 
melody  produced  by  this  instrument;  so  that  in 
his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with  play- 
ing on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render 
''eduth  a  "  revelation,"  and  hence  a  psalm  or  song 
revealed ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  the  words  in  question  as 
a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in 
character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and  others,  which  con- 
tained a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHUTHALHITES,    THE    C^n^nt^n 

[patr.,  see  below]:  6  liOvBaKat'i  [Vat.  SovraAoet; 
Alex.  ©ov<roA.oii:]  Suthalaitce).  The  descendants 
of  Shuthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHE'LAH  (nbn^tT  [noise  of  break- 
ing, Ges.]  :  [in  Num.,]  2oi/0aAo,  [Vat.  2outo\o,] 
Alex.  [0aj<rou(raA.a,]  ©oiKTaAo;  [in  Chr.,  'S.wOa- 
\dd  (Alex.  -ZodaXa),  2w0eAe':]  Suthala).  Head 
of  an  Ephraimite  family,  called  after  him  Shuthal- 
hites  (Num  xxvi.  35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah 
appears  from  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  father  of  Eran,  from  whom 
sprung  a  family  of  Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appears 
also  to  have  had  two  brothers,  Becher,  father  of 
the  Bachrites,  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahan- 
ites.  But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  have  a  further  notice 
of  Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  first  of  all,  as  in 
Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephraim;  but  in  ver.  21  he 
is  placed  six  generations  later.  Instead,  too,  of 
Becher  and  Tahan,  as  Shuthelah's  brothers,  we  find 
Bered  and  Tahath,  and  the  latter  twice  over ;  and 
instead  of  Eran,  we  find  Eladah;  and  there  is  this 
strange  anomaly,  that  Ephraim  appears  to  be  alive, 
and  to  mourn  for  the  destruction  of  his  descendants 
in  the  eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  children 
born  after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25, 
the  genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  personages,  Re- 
phah  and  Kesheph,  whose  parentage  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Telah,  and 
another  Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  who  thus  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  twelfth 
generation  from  .Joseph,  or,  as  some  reckon,  in  the 
eighteenth.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  text  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.  The  following  observations 
will  perhaps  assist  us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  varied  forms. 
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represent  probably  only  one  person.  Hence,  Ela- 
dah, ver.  20 ;  Elead,  ver.  21 ;  and  Laadan,  ver.  26, 
are  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
a  comparison  of  the  last  name  with  Num.  xxvi.  36, 
where  we  have  "  of  Eran,"  will  further  show  that 
Eran  is  also  the  same  person,  whether  Eran  ^  or 
I^aadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again, 
the  two  Tahaths  in  ver.  20,  and  Tahan  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  person  as  Tahan  in  Num.  xxvi.  35; 
and  SkutkelaJi  in  vv.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver. 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35,  36 ;  and  the  Seized  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  are  the  same  as  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  are  subjoined 
to  make  this  clearer. 


nnn,  Tahath. 

^nn,  Tahan. 

"13:3,  Becher. 
*T"l!2l,  and  Bered. 

T3T,  Zabad. 


Laadan. 
rn^bW,  Eleadah. 

"rrbS,  Elead. 
nbnitt?,  Shuthelah. 

nbni,  and  Telah. 

2.  The  words  "  his  son  "  are  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthelah's  line 
maybe  thus  restored:  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim. 
(3)  Shuthelah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agrees  well  with  all  the  genealo- 
gies in  which  we  can  identify  individuals  who  were 
living  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  as  Phinehat\ 
who  was  sixth  from  Levi;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh 
from  Judah;  Bezaleel,  who  was  seventh;  Achan, 
who  was  sixth ;  Zelophehad's  daughter  seventh,  etc. 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  which 
Ewald  {G'esch.  i.  491),  Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i.  p. 
177),  Lepsius  (Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  460),  and 
others,  have  variously  explained  [Ephraim  ;  Be- 
riah],  it  is  impossible  in  the  confused  state  of  the 
text  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  by 
the  house  of  Shuthelah.  But  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  repetition  of  the  names  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20, 
21,  if  it  was  not  merely  caused  by  vitiated  MSS. 
like  2  Sam.  v.  14-16  (LXX.),  arose  from  their  hav- 
ing been  really  repeated  in  the  MS.,  not  as  addi- 
tional links  in  the  genealogy,  but  as  having  borne 
part,  either  personally  or  in  the  persons  of  their  de- 
scendants, in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of  Gath. 
If  so,  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20  of  the  four 
families  of  Ephraim  reckoned  in  Num.  xxvi.,  namely, 
Shuthelah,  liered  or  Becher,  Tahath  or  Tahan,  and 
Eladah  or  Eran,  the  son  of  Shuthelah :  and  we  are 
then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tahath,  Bered,  and  Shu- 
thelah, or  the  clans  called  after  them,  went  to  help 

(TTT^)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  Shuthelah's  son,  and 
were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
father  mourned  them.  This  leads  to  an  account  of 
another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which 
Beriah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
(for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 


o  With  the  article,  el  'wrf  is  the  origin  of  the  Ital. 
Uuto,  Fr.  luth,  and  English  lute. 

b  The  Samaritan  text,  followed  by  the  LXX.  and 


the  Syriac,  and  two  or  three  Heb.  MSS.,  read  Edan  ; 
and  one  Heb.  MS.  reads  Edan  for  Laadan  at  1  Chr 
vii.  26  (Burrington,  Geneal.  Tables). 
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(n"lMt2?),  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 
horon  (on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
and  Uzzen-Sherah,  a  town  evidently  so  called  from 
her  (Sherah's)  ear-ring.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  his  genealogy,  beginning,  according  to  the  LXX., 
with  Laiidaii.  But  the  fragment  of  Shuthelah's 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy 
of  Joshua  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  up  from 
that  name  in  ver.  20.^  The  clause  probably  be- 
gan, "  the  sons  of  Shuthelah,  I..aadan  (or,  of  Eran) 
his  son,"  etc.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
the  transaction  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephraira- 
ites  occurred  really  in  Ephraim's  lifetime,  and  that 
of  his  sons  and  grandson,  or  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  we  are  to  understand,  by 
Ephraim,  Shuthelah,  etc.,  the  individuals  who  bore 
those  names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  families  which 
sprung  from  them.  Ewald  and  Bunsen,  under- 
standing the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the 
transaction  to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Goshen,  while  Lepsius  merely  points  out  the 
confusion  and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative, 
though  he  apparently  suspects  that  the  event  oc- 
curred in  Palestine  after  the  Exodus.  In  the  Ge- 
neal.  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  p.  305,  the  writer 
of  this  article  had  suggested  that  it  was  the  men  of 
Gath  who  had  come  doion  into  Goshen  to  steal  the 
cattle  of  the  Israelites,  in  order  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection from  the  word  "came  down."  [See  too 
Ephkatah.]  But  subsequent  consideration  has 
suggested  another  possible  way  of  understanding 
the  passage,  which  is  also  advocated  by  Bertheau, 
in  the  Kurzg.  exeget.  Handb.  z.  A.  T.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites 
took  place  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the 
event  related  in  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  in  which  Beriah 
also  took  part,  had  a  close  connection  with  it.  The 
names  therefore  of  the  patriarch,  and  fathers  of 
families,  must  be  understood  of  the  families  which 
sprung  from  them  [Nehemiah,  iii.  2095  a],  and 
Bertheau  well  compares  Judg,  xxi.  6.  By  Ephraim 
(1  Chr.  vii.  22,  23),  we  must  in  this  case  under- 
stand the  then  head  of  the  tribe,  who  was  probably 
Joshua,^'  and  this  would  go  far  to  justify  the  con- 
jecture in  Genealog.  p.  364,  that  Sherah  (=  rT^D) 
was  the  daughter  of  Joshua,  arrived  at  by  compar- 
ison of  Josh.  xix.  49,  50;  1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by 
observing  that  the  latter  passage  is  Joshua's  gene- 
alogy. IBeriah  would  seem,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  to 
have  obtained  an  inheritance  in  Benjamin,  and  also 
in  Asher,  where  we  find  him  and  "  his  sister  Serah  " 

(rr^t??)  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty  where  we  have  such 
scanty  information.  Bertheau's  suggestion  that 
Beriah  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Ephra- 
imites, is  inconsistent  with  the  precision  of  the 
statement  (1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and  therefore  inadmis- 
sible. Still,  putting  together  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  understanding  the  passage  of  the  literal 
Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daughter,  with 
the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the  Ephraimites  in 
the  mountainous  district,  where  Beth-horon,  Grezer, 
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o  It  seems  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, that  a  literal  daughter  or  granddaughter  of 
Ephraim  should  have  built  these  cities,  which  must 
have  been  built  after  the  eatrance  into  Canaan. 

h  It  does  not  appear  who  Rephah  and  Resheph  are. 
Tahan  seems  to  be  repeated  out  of  its  place,  as  in  the 


Timnath-Serah,  etc.,  lay,  were  exactly  suited  for  a 
descent  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistuie  country 
where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with 
the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraimites  encountered 
a  successful  opposition  from  the  Canaanites  in 
Gezer  (Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they 
apparently  called  in  later  the  Benjamites  to  help 
them  in  driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
viii.  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand  the  narrative 
as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

A.  C.  H. 
*  SHUTTLE.    [Handicraft;  Weaving.] 

SI'A  (Sy^P  :  'Ao-owra;  [FA.  lao-ouza;]  Alex. 
Siaia:  Siaa).  ''The  children  of  Sia "  were  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh,  vii.  47).  The  name  is  written  Siaha  in 
Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  SuD  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

SFAHA  («n5?^p:  2«cuf ;  [Vat.  2a^\;] 
Alex.  Ao-aa:  Siaa)  =  SiA  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

SIB'BECAI  [3  syl.]  CP^D:  :z^^oxi  [Vat. 
OejSoxa]  i"  Sam.,  2o/8oxo*  m  Chr.;  Alex.  5e- 
)8oxaei,  2o/8oxat  :  Sobochai).  Sibbechai  the 
Hushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  11). 

SIB'BECHAI  [3  syl.]  (^520:  SojSoxar; 
[FA.  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  5o)3ox6 ;]  Alex.  2o/3j8oxaj  in  1 
Chr.  XX.  4:  Sobbocha'i,  Sobochai).  One  of  Dand's 
guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  29, 
xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  "the  Hushathite,"  prob- 
ably from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  12,  §  2)  calls  him  "the  Hittite,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
army,  was  his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai, 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mebunnai  by  a  nustake  of 
the  copyist.  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  "  many  " 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  descent  of  the 

giants,  apparently  reading  CHI  for  "^SD  in  1 
Chr.  XX.  4.     [SiBBECAi.] 

SIB'BOLETH  (H^Slp:  Sibbokth).  The 
Ephraimite  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Eph- 
rathite)  pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth 
(Judg.  xii.  6).  The  LXX.  do  not  represent  Sib- 
boleth  at  all.     [See  Shibboleth.]  G. 

SIB'MAH  (np5tt7  [balsam-place,  Fiirst]: 
2f)8aAta;  in  Jer.  [Rom.*'A(r6p77/i££,  FA.i  no-eprj/xoy, 
Vat.  FA.3]  axreprf/xa''  Sabarna).  A  town  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  those  which  were  taken 
and  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii. 
19).  In  the  original  catalogue  of  those  places  it 
appears  as  Shebam  and  Shibmah  (the  latter 
merely  an  inaccurate  variation  of  the  A.  V.). 
Like  most  of  the  Transjordanic  places,  Sibmah 
disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  of  the 
Jewish  history.  We,  however,  gain  a  parting 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pronounced 
by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 


Alex.  LXX.     It  is  after  Laadan,  there  corrupted  into 
G^laada. 

c  There  is  no  mention  elsewhere  of  any  posterity  of 
Joshua.  The  Jewish  tradition  assigned  him  a  wife 
and  children.     [Rahab.] 
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32).  It  was  then  a  Afoabite  place,  famed  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  grapes.  They 
must  have  been  remarkably  good  to  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who,  like  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  lived  close  to  and  were  familiar  with 
the  renowned  vineyards  of  Sorek  (Is.  v.  2,  where 
"choicest  vine"  is  "vine  of  Sorek").  Its  vine- 
yards were  devastated,  and  the  town  doubtless  de- 
stroyed by  the  "lords  of  the  heathen,"  who  at 
some  time  unknown  appear  to  have  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  that  once  smiling  an4  fertile  district. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius 
{Onomasticon,  "Sabama"),«  and  Jerome  {Com- 
ment, in  Isainm,  lib.  v.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  He  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  ( Ui'bes  va- 
luiissimce)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has  been  discovered  tnore  recently,  and  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  of  Dr. 
Eli  Smith  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  ed.  1,  App.  169, 
170).  G. 

SIBRA'IM  (Cai'l^p  [a  twofold  hope]: 
-d-qphh  'EfipafiriiKtdfi;  [Alex.  -erfpa)s  E<ppafi- 
77(\€<a/i;  Comp.  2aj8api/iO  Saharim).  One  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16).  It 
occurs  between  Berothah  and  Hazarhatticon,  and 
is  described  in  the  same  passage  as  lying  between 
the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath. 
It  has  not  been  identified  —  and  in  the  great 
obscurity  of  the  specification  of  this  boundary  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be  sought. 

G. 

SI  CHEM  (D?tp,  L  e.  Shechem  Ishouhkr, 
ridge]  :  Svxf/*'  iSichem).  1.  The  same  well-known 
name —  identical  in  the  Hebrew  —  with  that  which 
in  all  other  places  in  the  0.  T.  is  accurately  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  Shechem.  Here  (Gen. 
xii.  6)  its  present  form  arises  from  a  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate,  or  rather  perhaps  from  its 
non-correspondence  with  the  Hebrew  having  been 
overlooked  in  the  revision  of  1611. 

The  unusual  expression  "the  place  of  Sichem  " 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age  the 
city  did  not  exist.  The  "oaks  of  Moreh  "  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  "  place "  only  was  visited  by  the  great  pa- 
triarch. 

2.  {iv  StK^yuots:  in  Sichimis.)  Ecclus.  1.  26. 
The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  equivalent 
of  Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that 
the  son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  this  passage  to 
the  Samaritans,  who  lived  as  they  still  live  at 
Shechem,  it  would  be  disproved  by  the  character- 
istic pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  on  the  word 
Moreh,  the  ancient  name  of  Shechem :  "  that  fool- 
ish people  {\uhs  fi(i)p6s)  that  dwell  in  Sichem." 

G. 

SICKLE.     [Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  43.] 

SIC  YON  i^iKvdy).  A  city  mentioned  with 
several  others  [see  Phaselis]  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  (sak,  mk, 
or  sok),  which  always  implies  a  periodical  market 


a  The  statement  of  this  passage  that  Sibmah  was 
"  in  Gilead,"  coupled  with  its  distance  from  Heshbon 
as  given  by  Jerome,  supports  the  local  tradition  which 
places  Mount  Gilead  south  of  the  Jabbok,  if  the  Wady 
Zerka  be  the  Jabbok. 
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and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  their  produce 
for  exportation.  The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  have  been  AtyiaKr),  or  Alyia\ol, 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as 
the  place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the 
Cleisthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  be- 
longed.^ But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303 
B,  c,  surprised  the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had 
five  years  before  placed  there,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  harbor  and  the  lower  town.  The 
acropolis  was  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  per- 
suaded the  population,  whom  he  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  remove  thither;  the 
site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  espe- 
cially against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from 
the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  in- 
cluding a  large  space  so  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  precipices  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  the  ma- 
chines which  at  that  time  were  employed  in  sieges, 
and  as  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  within  its  circuit.  Modern  trav- 
ellers completely  confirm  his  account.  Mr.  Clark, 
who,  in  1857,  descended  upon  Sicyon  from  "a 
ridge  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  command- 
ing a  splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian 
and  Saronic]  guLfs  and  the  isthmus  between,"  after 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  riding  from  the  highest 
point,  came  to  a  ruined  bridge,  probably  ancient, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  then  ascended  the 
right  bank  by  a  steep  path.  Along  the  crest  of 
this  hill  he  traced  fragments  of  the  western  wall 
of  Sicyon.  The  mountain  which  he  had  descended 
did  not  fall  towards  the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope, 
but  presented  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and 
level  terraces,  severed  at  intervals  by  deep  rents 
and  gorges,  down  which  the  mountain-torrents 
make  their  way  to  the  sea,  spreading  alluvium  over 
the  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  lies 
between  the  lowest  cliffs  and  the  shore.  "  Between 
two  such  gorges,  on  a  smooth  expanse  of  table- 
land overlooking  the  plain,"  stood  the  city  of 
Demetrius.  "  On  every  side  are  abrupt  cliffs,  and 
even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  lucky 
transverse  rent  separating  this  from  the  next  pla- 
teau. The  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  advantages  of  position 
must  at  once  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  great 
engineer  of  antiquity  —  the  besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican 
government  in  his  new  city ;  but  republican  gov- 
ernment had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility 
in  Hellas.     In  the  next  half-century  a  number  of 


I 
I 


b  The  commercial  connection  of  the  Sicyon  of  the 
Orthagorids  with  Phoenicia  is  shown  by  the  quantity 
of  Tartessian  brass  in  the  treasury  of  the  Orthagorid 
Myron  at  Olympia.  The  Phoenician  (Carthaginian) 
treasury  was  next  to  it  (Pausanias,  yi.  19,  §  1). 
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tyrants  succeeded  one  another,  maintaining  them- 
selves by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  by  temporiz- 
ing with  the  rival  sovereigns,  who  each  endeavored 
to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian  race.  This 
state  of  things  received  a  temporary  check  by  the 
efforts  of  Ai-atus,  himself  a  native  of  Sicyon,  of 
which  his  father  Cleinias  for  a  time  became  dynast. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  the  time  in  exile, 
he  contrived  to  recover  possession  of  the  city  and  to 
unite  it  with  the  Achaean  league.  This  was  in  the 
year  251  b.  c,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  p<jpulation  was  so  preponderant  as  to  make 
the  addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of 
Achfeans  a  matter  of  remark.  For  the  half-century 
before  the  foundation  of  the  new  city,  Sicyon  had 
favored  the  anti-Lacedaanonian  party  in  Pelopon- 
nese,  taking  active  part  with  the  Messenians  and 
Argives  in  support  of  Megalopolis,  which  Epami- 
nondas  luvd  founded  .is  a  counter-check  to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  described  as  one  of 
singular  fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
artificial  irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which 
preceded  the  final  absorption  of  Kuropean  Hellas 
by  the  Romans  it  was  subject  to  plunder  by  who- 
ever had  the  conunand  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  yesir 
208  B.  c.  the  Koman  general  Sulpicius,  who  had  a 
squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  between  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Nemeii,  which  was  the  boiuidary  of  the  two  states), 
and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the  neighborhood, 
when  rhilip  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove  him  biick  to  his 
ships.  But  very  soon  after  this,  Roman  influence 
began  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  league, 
which  were  instigated  by  dread  of  Nabis  the  dynast 
of  Lacedfemon  to  seek  lioman  protection.  One 
congress  of  the  league  was  held  at  Sicyon  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Romans  in  198  B.  c,  and 
another  at  the  same  place  six  years  later.  From 
this  time  Sicyon  always  -appears  to  have  adhered  to 
the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius  (b.  c.  1-iG)  was  rewarded  by  the 
victors  not  only  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thian domain,  but  with  tlie  management  of  the 
Isthmian  games.  This  distinction  was  again  lost 
when  JuUus  Ctesar  refounded  Corinth  and  made  it 
a  Roman  colony;  but  in  the  mean  while  Sicyon 
enjoyed  for  a  century  all  the  advantages  of  an  entre- 
pot which  had  before  accrued  to  Corinth  from  her 
position  between  the  two  seas.  Even  m  the  days 
of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-grounds  (refievos)  of 
the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  governors  of  Achaia  ;  and  at  the 
time  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees, 
it  was  probably  the  most  important  position  of 
all  over  which  the  Romans  exercised  influence  in 
Greece. 

(Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  70,  xx.  37,  102;  Polyb- 
ius,  ii.  43;  Strabo,  viii.  7,  §  25;  Livy,  xxxii.  15, 
19,  XXXV.  25;  Pausanias,  ii.  8,  v.  14,  9,  vi.  19,  §§ 
1-6,  X.  11,  §  1;  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  pp.  338  ff.) 

J.  W.  B. 

SID'DIM,  THE  VALE  OF  (pp^ " 
D>'rftt?n  [see  below] :  rj  (pdpay^  ri  oAuic^,  and 


o  The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name 
given  in  the  ancient  versions  :  Sam.  Vers.,  "Hli^^Q 
iT'pbn;  Onkelos,  Sjbpn  ntt?>D  ;  Arabic,  merj 
al    hakUl  ;    Peshito,     V^O«.£09    jjil^OO^  : 


fi  KoiKas  71  a\vK-ff''  Vallis  Silveatris).  A  place 
named  only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 
10);  a  document  pronounced  by  Ewald  and  other 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of  historical  record 
of  which  the  early  portion  of  the  book  is  composed. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful.  Gese- 
nius  says  truly  {.Thes.  p.  1321  a)  that  every  one  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  results  are  so  various  as  to  compel  the  be- 
lief, that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enough  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from 

the  Arabic  tX-ww,  an  obstacle)  that  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  words  Emek  has-Siddim  is  "  a  plain  cu^ 
up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult  of 
transit  ;"  and  with  this  agree  Fiirst  {IJandicb.  ii. 
411  b)  and  Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  355). 

Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (S.  g'-  P.)  that  Siddim 
is  connected  with  Sddt/i,'^  and  thus  that  the  signif- 
ication of  the  name  was  the  *'  valley  of  the  fields," 
so  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  maintained  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Ciccnr,  the  "  circle  (A.  V.  '  plain ' )  of 
Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself  :  — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  emek.  This  term 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  broad  flattish 
tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.     [Valley.] 

The  only  emek  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  namely, 
the  valley  or  plain  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and 
Little  Hermou. 

2.  It  was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  for  the  combat 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8 ) ;  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pits, 
sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela, 
seem  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 
It  is  therefore  probalde  that  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  "  in  which 
those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only  infer;  it 
is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  have  stood.  But  the 
words  which  more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  venerable  record  has  —  with  a 
care  which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a 
very  early  date  —  been  annotated  throughout  by  a 
later,  though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  hag 
added  what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equiv- 
alents for  names  of  places  that  had  become  obsolete. 
Bela  is  explained  to  be  Zoar;  En-Mishpat  to  be 
Kadesh ;  the  Emek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Valley  of  the 
King;  the  Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea, 
that  is,  in  modem  phraseology,  the  Dead  Sea. 
And  when  we  remember  how  persistently  the  no- 


AquUa,  K.  riov  irfpLireBCvtov ;  Symm.  and  Theod.,  K. 
tS>v  aXtriav  (=  mii7M)  J  Josephus,  ^p^ara  diri^aX- 
Tow  :  Jerome  {Qiuzst.  in  Gen.)  Vallis  Salinarum. 

b  Perhaps  more  accurately  with  Sadad, "  to  harrow." 
See  Kalisch  ( Gen.  p.  365  a) ;  who,  however,  disapproves 
of  such  a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Glesenius. 
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tion  has  been  entertained  for  the  last  eia;hteen  cen- 
turies,«  that  the  Dead  Sea  covers  a  district  which 
before  its  submereion  was  not  only  the  Valley  of 
Siddini  but  also  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  what 
an  eIal)orate  account  of  the  catastrophe  of  its  sub- 
mersion has  been  constructed  even  very  recently  by 
one  of  the  most  able  scholars  of  our  day,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far 
less  able  to  interpret  natural  phenomena,  and  at 
the  same  time  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
actual  event,  should  have  shared  in  the  belief.  Re- 
cent investigation,  however,  of  the  geological  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  aspect  of  the  spot  itself,  has 
not  hitherto  lent  any  support  to  this  view.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  contradict  it.  The  northern 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  a  geological  era  of  very  much  older  date 
than  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  as  to  even  the 
southern  and  shallower  portion,  if  it  has  undergone 
any  material  change  in  historic  times,  such  change 
M'ould  seem  to  be  one  rather  of  gradual  elevation 
than  of  submersion.* 

If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret tlie  latter  clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near," 
or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  liobinson  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  inclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Gh&i' 
and  commence  the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
drains  of  the  Subklmh  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ghor  es-SaJieh 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  formation  of  the  plain 
answers  fully  to  the  idea  of  an  e7ueks  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  far  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
cially as  on  their  road  they  must  have  passed  Haz- 
ezon-Tamar,  the  modern  Ain  Jidy,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appar- 
ently northwards,  and  it  seems  most  probable  — 
though  after  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such  a 
point  is  possible  —  that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  per- 
haps on  the  plain  at  its  northwest  corner.  This 
plain  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
Sabkhah  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Ain  Jidy.  G. 

*  The  discussion  of  this  site  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  question  of  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
the  submersion  of  a  portion  of  the  valley,  that  they 


a  Josephus  states  it  emphatically.  His  words  {Ant. 
i.  9)  are,  "  They  encamped  in  the  valley  called  the 
Wells  of  Asphalt ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in 
that  spot ;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has 
disappeared,  that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is 
caUed  Asphaltites."     See  also  Sfcrabo,  xvi.  764. 


cannot  be  separated.  We  dissent  from  the  writer's 
positions  as  presented  in  the  article,  Salt  Sba, 
and  repeated  in  this.  But  instead  of  repeating  our 
argument  in  reply,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  former 
article  (Amer.  ed.),  for  our  reasons  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  submersion  of  the  plain  and  the  site  of 
the  Vale  of  Siddim.  And  for  an  examination  of 
his  theory  respecting  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  as  north  of  the  Sea,  which  Mr.  Grove  also 
introduces  here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Sodom  and  Zoar  (Amer.  ed.).  See  also  Bib. 
Sacra,  xxv.  112-149. 

Relative  to  the  inroad  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies,  we  remark  that  the  northern  invaders,  after 
making  the  distant  circuit  of  the  valley  on  the  east 
and  south,  came  up  on  the  west  and  smote  En-gedi 
and  secured  that  pass.  The  cities  and  their  kings 
were  in  the  deep  valley  below,  whether  north  or 
south,  or  opposite,  is  wholly  immaterial,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  in  relation  either  to  the  previous 
route  of  conquest  or  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
victors.  Between  the  cities,  wherever  situated,  and 
En-gedi,  lay  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  bat- 
tle was  fought.  Neither  the  narrative  of  the  inva- 
sion, nor  that  of  the  conflagration  of  the  cities  and 
the  plain,  as  viewed  by  the  patriarch  Abraham  from 
a  hill  near  Hebron,  appears  to  us  to  throw  decisive 
light  on  any  disputed  theory  respecting  their  site. 

If  the  eminence  about  three  miles  east  of  Hebron, 
the  highest  in  that  part  of  the  country,  now  known 
as  Beni  NaHm,  and  where,  according  to  Muslim 
tradition,  is  the  tomb  of  Lot,  was  the  spot  where 
Abraham  stood  before  the  I^rd,  as  claimed  by  Je- 
rome, it  would  clearly  favor  the  received  theory. 
Robinson  speaks  of  the  southern  sand-banks  of  the 
sea  as  visible  from  it  "  through  gaps  in  the  western 
mountains,  by  which  the  eye  could  penetrate  into 
its  deep  bosom"  (Bibt.  JRes.  ii.  188). 

With  reference  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  arti- 
cle above,  respecting  the  bed  of  the  sea,  that  "  if 
it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  than  of  submersion,"  we  com- 
mend to  the  reader  the  pertinent  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Warington,  that  the  elevation  of  the  salt  mountain 
within  the  historic  period  would  account  both  for 
the  present  saltness  of  the  waters,  and  the  rise  of 
their  level  more  than  fifty  feet,  through  the  salt 
which  they  hold  in  solution.  The  occurrence  of 
river  shells,  not  marine,  such  as  are  now  found  in 
the  Jordan,  along  the  ancient  beaches  of  the  sea, 
he  regards  as  proof  that  "  the  sea  was  at  one  time 
fresh  water,  not  salt;  "  and  he  says,  "  if  the  salt 
were  removed,  the  water  would  be  found  to  occupy 
only  nine-tenths  of  its  present  bulk  "  {Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  April  1866,  p.  47).  This  would 
leave  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  bed  dry, 
with  ample  room  on  the  side  for  the  passage  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  flocks,  north  and  south.  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  (March  7,  1868),  Mr. 
Tristram  says,  "  My  belief  is  that  the  Jebel  Vs- 
dum  has  been  recently  elevated.  This  I  judge 
from  the  layers  of  stratified  marl  corresponding 
with  the  adjacent  deposits  on  its  top.  Mr.  War- 
ington suggests  that  the  influx  of  salt  has  so  in- 


b  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  are  stated  under 
Sea,  the  Sait. 

c  This  is  the  plain  which  Dr.  Robinson  and  others 
would  identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt,  ge  melach.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  both  an  emek  and  a 
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creased  the  volume  of  water,  by  the  introduction  of 
solid  njatter,  that  it  must  have  raised  its  level  at 
least  15  feet  ['some  5G  feet'].  This  would  admit 
of  the  overflow  over  the  southern  lagoon,  and  would 
admit  generally  of  an  easy  passage  by  tlie  margin 
of  the  lake  on  the  west  side.  I  must  say  the  ex- 
planation is  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind."  [Sea, 
The  Salt,  Amer.  ed.J  S.  W. 

SrDE  (SiSrj:  Side).  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  36°  46',  long.  31°  27',  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  among  the  list 
of  places  to  which  the  Honian  senate  sent  letters 
in  favor  of  the  .lews  [see  ruASKi.is].  It  was  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  tem- 
ple of  Athene  stood  there,  and  the  name  of  that 
goddess  associated  with  Apollo  apjjears  in  an  in- 
scription of  undoubtedly  late  times  found  on  the 
spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  Side  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population;  for  not  only  are  the 
towns  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage  of  the 
Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochus's  ambas- 
sador to  the  Achsean  league  (Livy,  xxxv.  48),  when 
boasting  of  his  njaster's  navy,  told  his  hearers  that 
the  left  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  Side  and  of 
Aradus,  as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Si- 
don,  quns  (jtntes  nullxs  unqiuim  nee  arte  nee  rir- 
tiUe  nitvidi  cequnssent.  It  is  possible  that  the  name 
has  the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as 
well  as  the  Side  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  Strabo,  xii.  3)  was  originally  a  Phoenician  set 
tlement,  and  that  the  Cumeean  colony  was  some- 
thing" subsequent.  In  the  times  in  which  Side 
appears  in  history  it  had  become  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance.  It  was  the  station  of  Anti- 
ochus's navy  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the 
Khodian  fleet  described  by  IJvy  (xxxvii.  23,  24). 
The  remains,  too,  whicli  still  exist  are  an  evidence 
of  its  former  wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  penin- 
sula running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  the  mari- 
time character  of  the  former  inhabitants  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  walls  towards  the 
sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while  the  one  which 
faces  the  latid  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  re- 
mains, in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect  even  to 
this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently  to  the 
Roman  times)  is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated  to  have 
been  capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000  si>ec- 
tators.  This  is  so  prominent  un  object  that,  to 
persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  apj^ears  like  an 
acropolis  of  the  city,  and  in  fact,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The  suburbs 
of  Side  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the  greatest 
length  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed  1300  yards. 
Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from  the  sea,  and 
one,  on  the  northeastern  side,  into  the  country. 
From  this  last  a  paved  street  with  high  curbstones 
conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns, 
of  which  only  the  bases  remain.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a  colossal  statue,  and 
on  the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  ^  temple,  prob- 
ably the  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to 
this  a  street  ran  to  the  principal  water-gate,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  of  the  agora  the  avenue  from  the 
laud-gate  was  continued  to  the  front  of  the  theatre. 
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«  In  this  passage  the  form  2i5cofia  is  used. 
6  Here  the  adjective  is  employed  —  l,iSo)vioi.<!. 
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Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is,  after  the  manner  of 
Roman  architects  whenever  the  site  permitted,  ex- 
cavated from  tlie  native  rock,  the  upper  half  built  up 
of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the  spectators, 
most  of  which  remain,  are  of  white  marble  beauti- 
fully wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula:  they  were  closed,  and  together 
contained  a  surface  of  nearly  500  yards  by  200. 
Besides  these,  the  principal  water-gate  on  the  N.  W. 
side  was  connected  with  two  small  piers  of  150 
feet  long,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  vessels  used  to 
lie  here  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  And  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-fight  with 
Antiochus  above  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter 
could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  S.  E.)  side 
of  the  i)eninsula  whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sid6  is  backed  is  a  broad, 
swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  beyond 
the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea-shore. 
I>ow  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  far  inland,  are 
the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax  40  miles  to 
the  west,  and  again  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
ejist,  come  down  to  the  coast.  These  mountains 
were  the  habitation  of  the  Pisidians,  against  whom 
Antiochus,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  192  u.  c,  made 
an  expedition ;  and  as  Sid6  was  in  the  interest  of 
Antiochus,  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  hostility  was  the  normal  rela- 
tion l)etween  its  inhabitants  and  the  highlanders,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  the  same  jeal- 
ousy that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  African 
seaboard  inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them. 
This  would  not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  traflSic,  to 
the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties,  but  would  hin- 
der the  people  of  Sid6  from  extending  their  sway 
into  the  interior,  and  also  render  the  construction 
of  eflTective  fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  neces- 
sity. (Strabo,  xii.,  xiv.;  Livy,  xxxv.,  xxxvii.; 
Beaufort,  Karamania ;  Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Fain,  iii, 
6.)  J.  W.  B. 

SI'DON.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  iMid  Apocrypha  of 
the  A.  V.  (SiSctfv;  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  SetSwi/:]  Si- 
don: 2  Esdr.  i.  U;  Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  v.  15; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31; 
Luke  iv.«  26,  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14;  Acts  xii.  20,'' 
xxviii.  3).     It  is  thus  a  parallel  to  Sion. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly represents  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
sented as  Zidon  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  V^"^^:  :ZiZ(iv- 
Sidon).     [Zidon.]  G. 

SIDO'NIANS  {U^il^'^;  in  Judg.  ^31>^ 
[inhabitants  of  Zidon']:  2etSa>»/iot;  in  Dent,  ^oi- 
viKes''  in  Judg.  :S,iS(avios'  Sidonii,  Sidimius). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Zidonians,  usually 
so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  It  oc- 
curs Deut.  iii.  9;  Josh.  xiii.  4,  6;  Judg.  iii.  3; 
1  K.  V.  6.  G. 

*  SIEVE.     [Agriculture.] 

*  SIGNET.     [Ornaments;  Ring;   Seal.] 
SFHON    Cl'n'^P,    and    I^Tl'^p''  [one    who 


<?  This  form  is  found  frequently,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, in  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Pentateuch     In 
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sweeps  away,  Ges.]:  Samar.  ]in^D:  2t?c6i/;  [in 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  Alex.  Srjwp,  and  in  last  part  of  verse, 
Kom.  StttJj/,  Vat.  Sejo)*/;]  Joseph.  StX'^"-  ^'^f^<^>h 
[Seon]).  King  of  the  Aniorites  when  Israel  ar- 
rived on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  audacity.  Shortl}-  before  the  time  of  Israel's 
arrival  he  had  dis{K)ssessed  the  Moabites  of  a  splen- 
did territory,  driving  them  south  of  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Anion  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  26-29). 
When  the  Israelite  host  appears,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate or  temporize  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the 
battle  was  his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §  2)  has  preserved  some 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur- 
vived in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
He  represents  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He 
states  that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away 
from  the  shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  es- 
pecially galled  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  He- 
brews, and  at  last  suffering  severely  from  thirst, 
they  rushed  to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the 
recesses  of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon.  Into  these  re- 
cesses they  were  pursued  by  their  active  enemy  and 
slaughtered  in  vast  numbers. 

Whether  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is 
plain,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Si- 
hon  «  fixed  itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the 
space  which  his  image  occupies  in  the  official  rec- 
ords, and  in  the  later  poetry  of  Israel,  that  he  was 
a  truly  formidable  chieftain.  G. 

SI'HOR,  accurately  SHI'HOR,  once  THE 

SHiHOR  O'ln^tt?,  "i^ntt?,  nnw  \biack, 

turbid]  :  •^  aoiKi/jTos  r}  Kara  'irp6(Tcawoy  AlyvTrrov, 
Trjuv-  fiuvius  iurbldus,  Nilus,  {aqua)  turbida) :  or 

SHIHOR  OF  EGYPT  (0^?^  "iSn'^ir : 
'6pia  AlyviTToV-  Sihw  jEyypti),  when  unqualified, 
a  name  of  the  Nile.     It  is  held  to  signify  "  the 

black"  or  "turbid,"  from  intt?,  "he  or  it  was 
or  became  black;  "  a  word  used  in  a  wide  sense  for 
different  degrees  of  dark  color,  as  of  hair,  a  face 
tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  black  through  disease, 
and  extreme  blackness.  [Nile,  vol.  iii.  p.  2149.] 
Several  names  of  the  Nile  may  be  compared.  Ne?- 
\os  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  supposed  [?],  of 
Iranian  origin,  signifies  "the  blue,"  that  is,  "the 
dark"  rather  than  the  turbid;  for  we  must  then 
compare  the  SaJiskrit  nUa,  "  blue,"  probably  espe- 
cially "  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  nila- 
panka,  "  black  mud."  The  Arabic  azrak,  "  blue," 
signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bahr  el-Azrak,  or 
Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  great 
confluents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  Latin 
Meh,  from  fi4\a$,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according 
to  P'estus  and  Servius  {Geoi^g.  iv.  291;  j3£n.  i. 
745,  iv.  246);  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority.  With 
the  classical  writers,  it  is  the  soil  of  Egypt  that  is 
black,  rather  than  its  river.     So  too  in  hieroglyph- 

the  Pent,  itself  it  occurs  four  times,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  song,  Num.  xxi.  27,  29. 

a  It  is  possible  that  a  trace  of  the  name  may  still 
remain  in  the  Jtbel  Shihhan,  a  lofty  and  conspicuous 
mountain  just  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. 
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ics,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  means  "  the 
black;  "  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of  like 
signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  colored  differ- 
ently according  as  it  represents  the  river  during  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  in  the  former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue. 

There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 
Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits  of 
territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when  Joshua 
was  old.  "  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth: 
all  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 

from  the  Shihor  ("lirT'trn),  which  [is]  before 
Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward, 
is  counted  to  the  Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 
The  enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here, 
therefore,  a  district  lying  between  Egypt  and  the 
most  northern  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  intended. 
With  this  passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which 
Shihor-Mizraim  occurs.  David  is  related  to  have 
"  gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
5).  There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites 
ever  spread  westward  beyond  Gaza;  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them 
hi  David's  time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of 
as  extending  as  far  as  the  easternmost  branch  of 
the  Nile,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  more  than 
one  tribe  at  a  later  time  had  spread  beyond  even 
its  first  boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be 
those  of  David's  dominion  i-ather  than  of  the  land 
actually  fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  The 
stream  may  therefore  be  that  of  the  Wddi-l-Ai-eesh. 
That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified 
was  a  navigable  river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great 
waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the 

river  {Yeor,  "nS*)),  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3). 
Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared 
with,  Yeoi',  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nile 
[Nile],  but  in  this  work  suggested  to  be  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Ked  Sea.  [Red  Sea.]  In  Jere- 
miah the  identity  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems 
distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  ''And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  Shihor  ?  or  what  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  river?"  i.  e.  Euphrates  (ii.  18).  In  consider- 
mg  these  passages  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "the  Shihor  which  [is]  before  Egypt,"  and 
Shihor  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Shihor 
alone,  on  the  other.  In  articles  Nile  and  River 
OF  Egyi'T  it  is  maintained  too  strongly  that  Shi- 
hor, however  qualified,  is  always  the  Nile.  The 
later  opinion  of  the  writer  is  expressed  here  under 
Shihor  of  Egypt.  The  latter  is,  he  thinks,  un- 
questionably the  Nile,  the  former  two  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  the  same.  R.  S.  P. 

SI'LAS  (StAos:  Silas).  An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  described  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus ''  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders 
i7}yovij.€uoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. 
22),  holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  (irpocp- 


b  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold 
abbreviations  of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenas  for  Ze- 
nodorus,  ApoUos  for  Apollouius,  Hermas  for  Hermo- 
dorus.  The  method  by  which  they  arrived  at  these 
forms  is  not  very  apparent. 
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^TTjj,  XV.  32).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin 
»llcii,  -'wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).  He  was  appointed  as  a  delegnte  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this  mission, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  ^5o|6  Se  t^  2iAo  iirifieTyai  avrov,  is 
decidedly  an  interpolation  int'nKluced  to  harmonize 
the  passage  with  xv.  40).  He  must,  however, 
have  immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find 
him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  coiwpanion  of  his 
second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xxi.  17). 
At  lieroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  U),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
had  been  sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  whether  his  movements  were 
wholly  independent  of  'i'imothy's,  is  uncertain 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  i.  458,  note  3).  His 
presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed  (2  Cor. 
1.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  He  probably 
returned  to  .lerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connection  between  them  appears  to  have 
terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet.  V.  12)  is  doubtful;  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  the  identity;  the  question  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  l)earing  ujwn  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Peter's  epistles  (l)e  \N'ette,  Kinkit.  §  4).  A  tra- 
dition of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  have  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Tertius  (Kom.  xvi. 
22)   through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 

(D*^  /C27),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all  events 
with  the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alford's  Pi-degom.  in 
^t^  i.  §  1).  W.  L.  B. 

SILK  (arfpiKSv)-  The  only  undoubted  notice 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  Kev.  xviii.  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews from  the  time  that  their  conuuercial  relations 
were  extended  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  have 
no  historical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  earlier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  (//.  A.  v.  19)  hi  the  4th 
century  b.  c,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does 
to  the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  had  teen  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in 
Western  Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that 
continent  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indi- 
rect testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China 
in  the  age  of  Isaiah  is  probably  afforded  us  in  his 
reference  to  the  Sinim.  [Sixim.J  The  well-known 
classical  name  of  the  substance  {(Tr)piK6v,  sericum) 
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a  Calniet  cocgectured  that  iTIp'^'HOI?  (Is.  xix.  9, 
A.  V.  "  fine  •')  was  connected  with  sericum. 

d  The  A.  V.  confounds  WW  with  silk  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  22. 

e  2  Chr.  xxiv.  25.  a  passage  tinged  with  the  usual 
color  of  the  narrative  of  Chronicles,  and  containing 


does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  language,«  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  texture 
and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  name  stncwii  reached  the 
Greeks  by  another  channel,  namely,  through  Ar- 
menia. The  Hebiew  terms  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  are  mtshl^  and  demes/iek.<^ 
The  former  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V. 
"silk")  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  i-oot 
iiMshah,  •'  to  draw  out,"  as  though  it  were  made 
of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the  manner  described  by 
Pliny  (vi.  20,  xi.  26):  the  equivalent  term  in  the 
LXX.  {rpixo-TTTOv),  though  connected  in  point  of 
etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is  nevertheless 
explained  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  as  referring  to 
silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bling hair.  The  other  term  demts/itJc  occurs  in 
Am.  iii.  12  (A.  V.  "Damascus"),  and  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemljlance  of 
the  word  to  our  ''damask,"  and  of  this  again  to 
"  Damascus,"  as  the  place  where  the  manufacture 
of  silken  textures  was  carried  on.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  "  damask  "is  a  corruption  of  dimakso, 
a  terra  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material 
alone,  and  not  to  the  marmfactured  article  (Pusey's 
Min.  Proph.  p.  183).  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  reference  to  silk  as  extren)ely  dubious/^ 
We  have  notice  of  silk  under  its  classical  name  in 
the  Mishna  {Kii  9,  §  2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  dis- 
tinguished from  floss-silk.  The  value  set  upon  silk 
by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in  Kev.  xviii.  12,  is  no- 
ticed by  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  4),  as  well  as  by 
classical  writers  (e.  g.  Sueton.  Cnlig.  52 ;  Mart.  xi. 
9).  W.  L.  B. 

SIL'LA  (Sbp  [twig,  basket]:  [Rom.  ^eAo; 
Vat]  Taja\\a\  Alex.  FoAaoS;  [Comp.  ScAAti:] 
Sella).  "The  house  of  Millo,  which  goeth  down  to 
Silla,"  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash 
(2  K.  xii.  20).  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  en- 
tirely matter  of  conjecture.  Millo  seems  most  prob- 
ably to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situ- 
ated on  Mount  Zion.  [See  iii.  1937  «.]  Silla  must 
have  been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that 
part  of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence. 
The  situation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  agreement  tetween 
the  two  names  is  tempting;  but  the  likeness  exists 
in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  in  the 
original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  attirms 
Silla  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg. 
HaiuU).  on  the  passage)  refer  it  to  a  place  on 
or  connected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 

(n  vDP)  which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 
city  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indulge  in 
such  confident  statements  on  either  side  is  an 
entire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  pamllel  passage  of 
Chronicles,^  in  the  lists  of  Neheniiah  iii.  and  xii., 
the  Jewish  Commentator/  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus, 

some  curious  variations  from  that  of  the  Kings,  but 
passing  over  the  place  of  the  murder  sub  silentio. 

f  The  reading  of  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  — 
agreeing  in  the  V  as  the  commencement  of  the  name 
—  is  remarkable,  and  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the 

Hebrew  name  may  originally  have  begun  with  S2, 
a  ravine  (as  Ge-hinnom).  The  KaTo^kivovra.  of  the 
Alex,  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  (caTajSaiVoi/Ta 
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nor  in  Jerome,  do  we  find  the  smallest  clew ;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
the  present  in  ignorance.  G. 

SILOAH,    THE    POOL    OF    (n?"!? 

Hvt^n  [see  helovf]:  Ko\vfi&-fiepa  tuv  Kwdiwv; 
FA.'  K.  Twv  derov  'XiAwa/x',  [Conip.  k,  rod  2t- 
\a)d']  Piscina  Silue).  Tliis  name  is  not  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neli.  iii.  15  — 
the  only  passage  in  which  this  particular  form  oc- 
curs. It  should  be  Shelach,  or  rather  has-Shelach, 
since  it  is  given  with  the  definite  article.  This 
was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  which  is 
first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Siloain,  and  is 
now  Selican.  The  meaning  of  SlieUich,  taken  as 
Hebrew,  is  "  dart."  This  cannot  be  a  name  given 
to  the  stream  on  account  of  its  swiftness,  becj*use  it 
is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  any- 
thing but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream  (Is.  viii.  6). 
It  is  probably  an  accommodation  to  the  popular 
mouth,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exemplified  in  the 
name  Dart  which  is  now  l»orne  by  more  than  one 
river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in  the  various 
forms  of  Derwent,«  Darent,  Trent.  The  last  of 
these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean  "  thirty;  " 
and  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  have  30  tribu- 
taries, 30  sorts  of  fish,  30  convents  on  its  banks, 
etc. :  a  notion  preserved  from  oblivion  by  Milton  in 
his  lines :  — 

"  And  Trent,  that  like  some  earth-born  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads." 

For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloam.  G. 

SILO'AM  (rjbt^n,  SkUoack,   Is.   viii.    6; 

nbt^n,  Shelach,  Neh.  iii.  15  [see  above] ;  the 
change  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  indicating 
merely  perhaps  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  or 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the 
thriee  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah. 
Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  to  Schwarz,  retain  the  earlier  Shilo- 
ach in  preference  to  the  later  Shelach.  The 
Kabbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as   in    the  Bible 

(mb"'tt7n,  Dachs's  Codex  Talmmlicus,  p.  367). 
The  LXX.  gives  2jAwo)li  [Vat.  Sin.  ^ejAwaju]  in 
Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  KoAvfi^-f^Bpa  tu>v  kooSimv, 
the  pool  of  the  sheepskins,  or  "fleece-pool;  "  per- 
haps because,  in  their  day,  it  was  used  for  washing 
the  fleeces  of  the  victims.*  The  Vulgate  has  uni- 
formly, both  in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Siloe ; 
in  the  Old  calling  it  piscina,  and  in  the  New  nnta- 
toria.  The  I^tin  Fathers,  led  by  the  Vulgate, 
have  always  Siloe ;  the  old  pilgrims,  who  knew 
nothing  but  the  Vulgate,  Siloe  or  Syloe.  The 
Greek  Fathere,  adhering  to  the  LXX.,  have  Sihatn. 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha.  Jo- 
sephus  gives  both  Siloam  and  Siloas,  generally  the 
former.) 
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Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  Keland  and  some  others  misplaced  it)  in 
the  topography  of  .lerusalem;  still  retaining  its 
old  name  (with  Arabic  modification,  Silwan),  while 
every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible-tlesignation. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  sub- 
urban tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age 
not  particularly  good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters, 
though  Josephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were 
both  "sweet  and  abundant"  {B.  J.  v.  4.  §  1). 
Apart  from  the  identity  of  name,  there  is  an  un- 
broken chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen 
centuries,  connecting  the  present  Birket  Silwdn 
with  the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Siloam  of  St. 
John.  There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Bir 
Eyub  (the  well  of  Salah-ed-din,  Ibn  Eyub,  the 
great  digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239),  but 
none  in  fixing  Siloam.  Josephus  mentions  it  fre- 
quently in  his  Jewish  War,  and  his  references  in- 
dicate that  it  was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  sort 
of  city  landmark.  From  him  we  learn  that  it  was 
without  the  city  (6|«  rov  &(rTem,  B. ./.  v.  9,  §  4); 
that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall  took  a 
bend  and  shot  out  eastward  "  {a.vaKafj.TrTov  us  av- 
aro\-f}Vj  ib.  v.  6,  §  1);  that  there  was  a  valley  under 
it  {t^v  vwh  2tA.wd/u  (papayya^  ibid.  vi.  8,  §  5),  and 
one  beside  it  (t^  koto  r^u  2tA&)o/x  ^dpayyii  i^^' 
V.  12,  §  2);  a  hill  {\6^os)  right  opposite,  appar- 
ently on  the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a 
clitF  or  rock  called  Peristereon  (ibid.);  tliat  it  was 
at  the  termination  or  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon 
{ibid.  V.  4,  §  1);  that  close  beside  it,  apparently 
eastward,  was  another  jkwI,  called  Solomon's  pool, 
to  which  the  "  old  wall  "  came  after  leaving  Siloam, 
and  past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bend- 
ing northward,  it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade 
of  the  Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.  d. 
333)  it  is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  "juxta  murum,"  as  Josephus  implies; 
whereas  now  it  is  a  considerable  distance — up- 
wards of  1200  feet  —  from  the  nearest  angle  of  the 
present  wall,  and  nearly  1,900  feet  from  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Haram.  Jerome,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century,  describes  it  as  "ad 
radices  montis  Moriah "  (m  iVait.  x.),  and  tells 
(though  without  indorsing  the  fable)  that  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood  (rubra  saxa)  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  were  still  pointed  out  {in  Matt. 
xxiii.).  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as  Josephus  does  of  its  being 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  {in  Jer.  ii.);  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  he  (like  the  Rabbis)  never 
mentions  the  Tyropceon,  while  he,  times  without 
number,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hin- 
nom. He  speaks  of  Hinnom,  Tophet,  with  their 
groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siloam  {in  Jer. 
xix.  6,  and  xxxii.  35).  "  Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle 
filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum  significat  qui  Siloe  fonti- 
bus  irrigatur,  et  est  amoenus  atque  nemorosus,  ho- 
dieque  hortorum  praebet  delicias  "  {in  Jer.  viii ). 
He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent  on  the  rains, 
and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in  his  day:  "  Uno 
fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur  civitas ;  et 


a  Derwent  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these  forms, 
and  to  be  derived  from  derwyn,  an  ancient  British 
word,  meaning  "  to  wind  about."  On  the  Continent 
the  name  is  found  in  the  following  form«  :  Fr.  Du- 
rance; Germ.  Drewenz;  It.  Trento ;  Russ.  Duna 
(Ferguson's  River  Names,  etc.). 

b  In  Talmudical  Hebrew  Skelack  signifies  "a  skin  " 
(Levi's  Lingua  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  transla- 


tors attached  this  meaning  to  it ;  they  and  the  earlier 
Rabbis  considering  Nehemiah's  Shelach  as  a  difi^erent 
pool  from  Siloam  ;  probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by 
the  Sheep  Gate  (John  v.  2),  the  jrpo^aTKcrj  Ko\vfjifiiq0pa 
of  Eusebius,  the  probatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so, 
then  it  is  Bethesda,  and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned 
by  Nehemiah. 
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usque  in  prseseiitem  diem  sterilitas  pluviaruni,  noti 
solum  (i-uguni  sed  et  bibendi  inopiatn  facit "  {in 
Jtr.  xiv.)-  Now,  though  Jerome  ought  to  have 
known  well  the  water-supplies  of  Jerusalem,  seeing 
he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  within  six  miles 
of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and  the  modern  water- 
provision  of  the  city,  show  us  that  it  never  could 
have  been  wholly  dependent  on  its  pinds.  Its  in- 
numerable bottle-necketl  private  cisterns  kept  up  a 
supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it  often  hapijened 
that  it  was  the  besitytrs,  not  the  btsieyed,  that 
suflered  must;  though  Josephus  records  a  memora- 
ble instance  to  the  contrary,  when  —  relating  a 
speech  he  made  to  the  Jews,  standing,  beyond  their 
darts,  on  a  part  of  the  southeastern  wall  which 
the  Komans  had  carried  —  he  speaks  of  Siloam  as 
overflowing  since  the  liomans  had  got  access  to  it, 
whereas  belbre,  when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  dry 
{B.  J.  V.  9,  §  4).  And  we  may  here  notice,  in 
passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except  perhaps  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered  city.  Dr. 
IJarclay  says  that  '•  witliin  a  circuit  swept  by  a 
radius  of  seven  or  eiglit  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs  "  {City  of  the  Grtnt 
Kiiif/,  p.  2i)5);  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Finn  to 
the  writer  adds,  «'  This  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
truth ;  but  they  are  almost  all  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.:  in  those  directions  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  village  without  si)rings."  " 

In  the  7th  century,  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions 
Siloam  as  both  founUuii  and  pool,  llernhard  the 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  lith,  and  the  annalists  of 
the  Crusades  mention  its  sit«  in  the  fork  of  two 
valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d. 
1173)  speaks  of  "  tlie  great  spring  of  Shiloach 
which  runs  into  the  brook  Kedron  "  (Ashers  ed. 
vol.  i.  p.  71);  and  he  mentions  *' a  large  building 

njjan  it  "  ( v27),  which  he  says  wiis  erected  in  the 
days  of  his  fathers.  Is  it  of  this  l)uilding  that  the 
present  ruined  pillars  are  the  relics'?  Cainnont  (a. 
D.  1418)  speaks  of  the  VuUti/  of  Siloafi,  "  ou  est 
le  fonteyne  ou  le  (sic)  vierge  Marie  lavoit  les  dra- 
pellez  de  son  enfant,''  and  of  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam as  close  at  hand  (  Voijnye  d'ouUrerner  en 
Jherusdh'in,  etc.,  I'aris  edition,  p.  68).  Felix 
Fabri  (a.  n.  1484)  describes  Siloam  at  some 
length,  and  seems  to  have  attempted  to  enter  the 
subterraneous  passage;  but  (ailed,  and  retreated  in 
dismay  after  filling  his  tla-sks  with  its  eye-healing 
water.  Arnold  von  ILirtf  (a.  d.  149t))  also  identi- 
fies the  spot  (Die  Pilyerfdln't,  p.  18li,  Col.  ed.). 
After  this,  the  references  to  Siloam  are  innumera- 
ble; nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary 
in  their  location  of  it.  We  hardly  needetl  these 
testimonies  to  enalde  us  to  fix  the  site,  though 
some  topographers  have  rested  on  these  entirely. 
Scripture,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  as  Josephus  does,  brings 
us  very  near  it,  botU  in  Nehemiah  and  St.  John. 
The  re.uler  who  compares  Neli.  iii  15  with  Neh. 
xii.  37,  will  find  that  the  pool  of  Siloah,  the  Foun- 
tain Gate,  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  the  wall 
above  the  house  of  David,  tlie  Water  Gate,  and  the 
king's  gardens,  were  all  near  each  other.  The  Evan- 
gelist's narrative  regarding  the  blind  man,  whose 
eyes  the  Lord  miraculously  opened,  when  carefully 


a  Strabo's  statement  is  that  Jerusalem  itself  was 
rocky  but  well  waten-d  (eiJuSpof ),  but  all  the  region 
arouud  was  barren  aud  waterless  (Awjrpov  Kal  aw 
5poi/),  b.  xvi.  eh.  2,  sect  3j. 
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examined,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Siloanj 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Temple. 
The  Kabbinical  traditions,  or  Insiories,  as  they 
doubtless  are  in  many  cases,  frequently  refer  to 
Siloam  in  connection  with  the  Temple  service.  It 
was  to  Siloam  that  the  Levite  was  sent  with  the 
golden  pitcher  on  the  "  last  and  great  day  of  the 
feast"  of  Tabernacles;  it  was  from  Siloam  that  he 
brought  the  water  which  was  then  poured  over  the 
sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  water  from  the  rock  of 
Kepliidim ;  and  it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that 
the  Lord  pointed  when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on 
that  day  and  cried,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink." 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  m, 
as  our  version  has  it,  but  at  {(is)  the  pool  of  Si- 
loam ;  f>  for  it  was  the  clay  from  his  eyes  that  was 
to  be  washed  off;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to 
throw  in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
us  that  Siloam  meant  an  '» aqueduct,"  as  some 
think,  but  to  gi\e  higher  significance  to  the  mira- 
cle. "  Go  wash  at  Siloam,"'  was  the  conmiand; 
the  Evangelist  adds,  "  which  is  i)y  interpretation, 
SKNT."  On  the  inner  meaning  here  —  the  paral- 
lelism l)etween  '"the  Sent  One"  (Luke  iv.  18; 
John  X.  30)  and  "  the  Sent  water,"  the  missioned 
One  and  the  missioned  pool,  we  say  nothing  far- 
ther than  what  St.  Basil  said  well,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  8th  of  Isaiah,  r'n  oZv  b  on-eo-TaA/xe/zos  KaX 
a\^/0(pT}Tl  ^euv ;  ^  irepl  oo  eiprjTai,  Kvpios  arrea- 
Ta\Ke  /xe-  Kal  iraKiv,  ouk  (picrei  ovSe  Kpauydcrei  i 
That  "  Sent"  is  the  natural  interpretation  is  evi- 
dent,  not  simply  from  the  word   itself,  but  from 

other  passages  where  n^D7  is  used  in  connection 
with  water,  as  Job  v.  10,  "  he  seiidefh  waters  ujwn 
the  fields ;  "  and  Ez.  xxxi.  4,  "  she  sent  out  her 
little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field."  The 
Talmud ists  coincide  with  the  Evangelist,  and  say 
that  Shiloach  was  so  called  because  it  sent  forth  its 
waters  to  water  the  gardens  (Levi's  Lingua  Sa- 
cra).    We  may  add  Homer's  line:  — 

'Ei'i'Tjfiap  6'  es  Tel\Oi  let  poo;/  {11.  xii.  26). 
A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying-ground, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 
Kedron  turns  slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself 
considerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or 
Uiii  ed-Dtraj,  near  the  beginning  of  that  saddle- 
shaped  projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supjwsed  to 
be  the  Oi'Hkf.  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ojj/dis  of  Jo- 
sephus. [Ex-KofJKL.]  At  the  back  part  of  this 
fountain  a  subterraneous  passage  begins,  through 
which  the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a  man 
may  make  his  way,  as  did  Kobinson  and  Barclay, 
sometimes  walking  erect,  sometimes  stooping,  some- 
times kneelinir,  and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam. 
This  rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  southwesterly  direction,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson,  1,750  feet  long,  while  the 
direct  distance  between  SUican  and  Um  ed-Deraj 
is  only  a  little  aitove  1,200  feet.  In  former  days 
this  passage  was  evidently  deejier,  as  its  bed  is  sand 
of  some  depth,  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages.  This  conduit  has  had  tril)Utaries,  which 
have  formerly  sent  their  waters  down  from  the  city 
pools  or  Temple-wells  to  swell  Siloam.  Barclay 
writes,   "  In  exploring  the  sui)terraneous  channel 

f>  See  Wolfii  Curce,  etc.  Or  elg  gets  its  force  from 
vTTOiye,  i/ii^ai  coming  between  the  verb  and  its  prepo- 
sition, parentnetically,  "  Go  to  the  pool  and  wash 
thine  eyes  there.'' 
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conveying  the  water  from  the  Virjiiii's  Fount  to 
Siloani.  I  (Useovered  a  similar  channel  entering 
from  the  north,  a  few  yards  from  its  commence- 
ment: and  on  tracing  it  up  near  the  Mugrabin 
Gate,  where  it  became  so  chokal  with  rubliish  that 
it  could  lie  traverseti  no  farther,  1  there  found  it 
turn  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  pf  the  south  end 
of  the  clelt  or  saddle  of  Zion;  and  if  this  channel 
was  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  Siioam  the  surplus  watei-s  of  Hezekiah's  aque- 
duct, I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which 
it  could  have  been  applied  "  ( CUij  of  (he  Great 
Kiif(/,  p.  309).  In  another  place  he  tells  us  some- 
thing more:  "Having  loitered  ir)  the  pool  [Virgin's 
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Fount]  till  the  coming  down  of  the  waters,  T  soon 
found  several  widely  separated  places  where  it 
gained  admittance,  besides  the  opening  under  the 
steps,  where  alone  it  had  formerly  been  supposed 
to  enter.  1  then  observed  a  large  opening  entering 
the  rock-hewn  channel,  just  below  the  pool,  which, 
though  once  a  copious  tributary,  is  now  dry.  l^eing 
too  much  choked  with  tesserce  and  rubbish  to  he 
penetrated  far,  I  carefully  noted  its  position  and 
i)earing,  and,  on  searching  for  it  above,  soon  identi- 
fied it  on  the  exterior,  where  it  assumed  an  upward 
direction  towards  the  Temple,  and,  entering  through 
a  breach,  traversed  it  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet, 
sometimes    erect,  sometimes    bending,  sometimes 


Pool  of  Siioam,  looking  north.     From  a  sketch  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan. 


inching  my  way  snake-fashion,  till  at  last  I  reached 
a  point  near  the  wall  where  I  heard  the  donkeys 
tripping  alonjr  over  my  head.  I  was  satisfied,  on 
subsequently  locating  our  course  above  ground  with 
the  theodolite,  that  this  canal  derived  its  former 


a  *  Lieut,  Warren's  researches  have  shown  that 
Dr.  Baj-clay  was  singularly  mistaken  in  the  statements 
here  quoted.  The  subterranean  passage  connected 
with  the  aqueduct  and  pool,  which  the  latter  supposed  | 
he  had  "  identified  on  the  exterior,"  was  ascertiuned 
by  the  latter  to  be  about  40  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  The  passage  which  Barclay  mistook  for  this, 
and  entering  from  the  exterior,  "  traversed  it  for  nearly 


supply  of  water,  not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion  "  " 
(C%,  p.523). 

This  conduit  enters  Siioam  at  the  northwest 
angle;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Siioam,  about  five  or 

a  thousand  feet,"  is,  according  to  Warren,  "  the  main 
drain  of  the  town,  which  is  built  of  masonry,  and 
generally  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  made 
earth."  The  subterranean  passage,  moreover,  was  not, 
as  Barclay  supposed,  a  tributary  to  the  fountain,  but 
a  conduit  to  a  shaft,  of  which,  as  explored  by  War- 
ren, some  account  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article 


(Amer.  ed.) 
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six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  ni to  the 
main  pool  {Nnrrafive  of  Mimcm  to  the  Jews,  vol. 
i.  p.  207).  This  pool  is  oblong;  eighteen  paces  in 
length  according  to  Laffi  (  Vinyyio  al  Santo  Sepol- 
cn\  A.  1).  1678);  fifty  feet  according  to  Barclay; 
and  fifty-three  according  to  Kobinsoji.  It  is  eigh- 
teen feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  according 
to  Robinson;  but  Barclay  gives  a  more  minute 
measurement,  "  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  lower 
(eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper;  its 
western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent ;  it  is  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  filled,  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being 
maintained  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet;  this 
is  effected  by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few 
handfuls  of  weeds  at  the  present  day,  but  formerly 
by  a  flood-gate)  an  aperture  at  the  Iwttom ;  at  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  its 
dimensions  become  enlarged  a  few  feet,  and  the 
water,  attaining  this  level,  falls  through  an  aper- 
ture at  its  lower  end,  into  an  educt,  subterranean 
at  first,  but  soon  appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under 
the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Ophel,  and  is  receiveil 
into  a  few  small  reservoirs  and  troughs  "  ( City.  p. 
524). 

The  small  basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
describetl,  is  what  some  old  travellurs  call  "  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  "  {F.  F<ibri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  "In 
front  of  this,"  Kabri  goes  on,  ''  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cloister, 
and  the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported 
by  marble  [>illurs,"  which  pillars  he  attirms  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool. 
The  present  pool  is  a  ruin,  witli  no  moss  or  ivy  to 
make  it  romantic;  its  sides  falling  in;  its  pillars 
broken  ;  its  stair  a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ; 
the  edge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by 
time;  in  some  parts  mere  debris,  once  Siloam, 
now,  like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap; 
though  around  its  edges,  >'  wild  flowers,  and,  among 
other  plants,  the  cai)er-tree,  grow  luxuriantly " 
{Ni(rrtitivt  <>/'  Mission,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  gray 
crumbling  limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  almost  venhneless) 
gives  a  poor  and  worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 
relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  the  original  build- 
ing; the  work  of  crusaders  it  may  be;  perhaps 
even  improved  by  Saladin,  whose  affection  lor  wells 
and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things; 
perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  six)t  is 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  be- 
yond it  the  city  wall;  while  eastward  and  south- 
ward the  verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  gray 
monotony  of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  the 
Kedron  vale,  overshadowed  by  the  third  of  the 
three  heights  of  Olivet,  '-the  mount  of  corruption  "' 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  with  the  village  of 
iSilirnn  jutting  out  over  its  lower  slope,  and  look- 
ing into  tlie  pool  frojn  which  it  takes  its  name  and 
draws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second,  seems 
anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  third, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  third  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"Solomon's  jiool''  (/?.  ./.  v.  4,  §  2),  and  which 
Nehemiah  culls  "the  King's  pool"  (ii  14);  for 
this  must  have  lieeii  somewhere  about  "  the  king's 
garden"  (-losephuss  ^aai\iKhs  TrapaSeKTos^  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4);  and  we  know  that  this  was  by  "the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah  "  (iii.  15).  The  Anto- 
nine    Itinerary  speaks  of    it   in    connection  with 
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Siloa,  as  "  alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birket  el-Hnmra,  and  may  be  per- 
haps some  five  times  the  size  of  Birket  es-Silwan. 
Barclay  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  "depressed  fig- 
yard  ; "  but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleared  out. 
Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.     It 

is  not  an  C32S,  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7); 

nor  a  nillSj  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xxx.  14) ; 

nor  a  Hlf?^,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen. 

i.  10;  Is.  xxii.  11);  nor  a  "^^5,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi. 

14);  nor  a  "^^21)  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36);  nor  an  "J")^, 

a  spring  (Gen.  xvi.  7);  but  a  nD^Sl,  a  regularly- 
built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20;  Neh.  iii.  15;  Eccl. 
ii.  G).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in  the 
Arabic,  as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
While  Nehemiah  calls  it  a  ^xw/,  Isaiah  merely 
speaks  of  it  as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah;  "  while  the 
New  Testament  gives  KoXv/x^Tjdpa,  and  Josephus 
TTTjyff.  The  Kabbis  and  Jewish  travellers  call  it 
a  fountain ;  in  which  they  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  European  travellers  of  all  ages,  though 
more  generally  they  give  us  piscina,  uatatoria,  and 
stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools ;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  tl-Mamilla;  hardly 
the  tenth  of  the  Birket  es-lSultan,  or  of  the  lowest 
of  the  three  \K)oh  of  Solomon  at  el-Bunik.  Yet 
it  is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
tiiken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Dachs's  T(Uiu.  Bnbyl. 
p.  380).  Jewish  tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Si- 
loam  one  (Lightfbot,  Cent.  Chor.  in  Matt.  p.  51; 
Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "the  bursting 

forth  "  (n*^!,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  waters  "sent."  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the 
many  subterranean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusa- 
lem abounds,  and  one  of  which  probal)ly  went  down 
the  Tyropteon,  that  llezekiah  turned  tlie  waters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  he  "  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  sti'aight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David"  (2 
Chr   xxxii.  30). 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Jerome  ("per  terrarum  concava  et 
antra  saxi  durissimi  cum  magno  sonitu  venit,"  In 
Is.  viii.  6),  as  heard  in  his  day,  showing  that  the 
water  was  more  abundant  then  than  now.  The 
interuiittent  character  of  Siloam  is  also  noticed  by 
him;  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  dischai'ge 
of  the  great  city -baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily 
accounted  for,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic 
action  of  the  water.  How  this  natural  intermit- 
tency  of  Siloam  could  be  made  identical  with  the 
miraculous  troul)ling  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  4)  one 
does  not  see.  The  lack  of  water  in  the  pool  now 
is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the  great  abundance 
of  which  Josephus  s{ieaks  {B.  ./.  v.  4,  §  1):  and  as 
to  the  "sweetness"  he  speaks  of,  like  the  "aquae 
dulces  "  of  Virgil  {Gevry.  iv.  61),  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pn^  (Ex.  XV.  25),  which  is  used  both  in 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters 
(Ex.  XV.  25),  and  of  the  "stolen  waters"  of  the 
foolish  woman   (Prov.  ix.  17),    it   simply  meaua 
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fresh  or   pleasant  in  opposition  to  bitter   ("Itt: 

VlKoSs)- 

The  expression  in  Isaiah,  "waters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  softly,"  seems  to  jwint  to  the  slender 
rivulet,  flowing  gently,  tliougii  once  very  profusely, 
out  of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where 
the  king's  gardens,  or  "  royal  paradise,"  stood, 
and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the  Holy 
City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into  a  fair  oasis  of 
olive-groves,  fig-trees,  pomegianates,  etc.,  by  the 
tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A  winter- 
torrent,  like  the  Kedroii,  or  a  swelling  river  like 
the  Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it,  by  sweeping 
off" soil,  trees,  and  terraces;  but  this  Siloam-fed  rill 
flows  softly,  fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  region 
through  which  it  passes.  As  the  Euphrates  is  used 
by  the  prophet  as  the  symlwl  of  the  wasting  sweep 
of  the  Assyrian  king,  so  Siloam  is  taken  as  the 


SILOAM 

type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of  Israel  under  Mes- 
sianic rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms 

as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or  secretly  (tSSv) 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret  transmission 
of  the  waters  through  the  tributary  viaducts,  but, 
like  Ovid's  "  molles  aquae,"  "  blandae  aquae,"  and 
Catullus'  "  moUe  flumen,"  to  the  quiet  gentleness 
with  which  the  rivulet  steals  on  its  mission  of 
beneficence,  through  the  gardens  of  the  king.  Thus 
"  Siloah's  brook  "  of  Milton,  and  "  cool  Siloam's 
shady  rill,"  are  not  mere  poetical  fancies.  The 
"  fountain  "  and  the  "  pool,"  and  the  "  rill  "  of 
Siloam,  are  all  visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its 
old  work  beneath  the  high  rock  of  Moriah,  and 
almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  wall. 

I*kst  of  the  Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough 
gray  slope  extending  between  Deraj  and  k^ilioan, 
above  the  kitchen-gardens  watered  by  Siloam  which 


The  Mllige  of  ^,iwan  (Siloam),  and  the  lower  parr  of  the  \aiiey  of  the  Kedron,  showing  the  "King's  Gar- 
dens, '  which  are  watered  by  the  Pool.  The  background  is  the  highlands  of  Judah.  '^^-^  "'"-  =^  ---^  » 
photograph  by  James  Graham,  Esq.,  taken  from  beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the  Haram 


The  view  is  from  a 


supply  Jerusalem   with  vegetables,    is   the  village 

which    takes   its   name   from    the   pool, Kcfr- 

Bilwan.  At  Ikmj  the  Kedron  is  narrow,  and  the 
village  is  very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is  to 
it  rather  than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  gen- 
erally betake  themselves  for  water.  For  as  the 
Kedron  widens  considerably  in  its  progress  south- 
ward, the  Kefr  is  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
Birkth.  This  village  is  unmentioned  in  ancient 
times ;  perhaps  it  did  not  exist.  It  is  a  wretched 
place  for  filth  and  irregularity;  its  square  hovels 
all  huddled  together  like  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts, 
or  rather  like  the  tombs  and  caves  in  which  savages 
or  demoniacs  may  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It  lies 
near  the  foot  of  the  third  or  southern  height  of 
Olivet;  and  in  all  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the 
idol-shriiies  which  Solomon  built  to  Cheniosh,  and 
Ashtoreth  and  Milcom.     This  was  "  the  mount  of 


corruption"  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before 
(east;  before  in  Flebrew  geography  means  east) 
Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  7);  and  these  "abominations 
of  the  Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites  "  were 
built  on  "  the  right  hand  of  the  n)ount,"  that  is, 
the  southern  part  of  it.  This  is  the  "  opprobrious 
hill"  of  Milton  {Par.  L.  b.  i.  403);  the  "  mons 
offensionis  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  travellers; 
the  Moaddd  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil  On  kint/s) ;  and 
the  Berg  des  vErgernisses  of  German  maps.  In 
Kamboux'  singular  volume  of  litliographs  (Col. 
1858)  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  antique,  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  Silirdn,  which  few 
travellers  have  noticed,  but  of  which  De  Saulcy  has 
given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii.  p. 
215);  setting  it  down  as  a  rehc  of  Jebusite  work- 
manship.    One  would   like  to   know  more  about 
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this  village  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its  inhab- 
itants." H.   B. 

*  The  rock-cut  passage  between  tlie  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  and  Siloani  was  traversed  and  care- 
fully surveyed  by  Lieut.  Warren.  He  found  two 
passages  leading  into  it  from  the  northwest,  the 
largest  lieing  about  50  feet  from  the  entrance  to 
the  pool.  It  was  filled  with  hai-d  nnid,  the  deposit 
of  centuries,  which  with  nnich  ditticulty  was  dug 
out  and  carried  through  the  passage  and  pool,  and 
up  the  steps  to  the  outside.  At  the  end  of  17  feet 
he  reached  a  shaft  leading  upwards  for  more  than 
40  feet,  with  smooth  sides,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  averaging  G  feet  in  length  and  4  in 
width,  liy  constructing  a  scaffolding  with  three 
landings  he  mounted  to  the  top.  In  the  masonry 
overhanging  it  he  found  an  iron  ring,  through  which 
a  rope  might  have  passed,  and  from  this  he  inferred 
that  the  shaft  was  "  the  ancient  draw-well  of 
Ophel."  Connected  with  it,  near  the  top,  he  dis- 
covered and  e.xplored  extended  pas.sages  and  cham- 
bers cut  in  the  rock,  and  found  glass  lamps  of 
curious  construction  and  water-vessels  of  red  pot- 
tery, showing  that  the  i)lace  hatl  "  evidently  l)een 
used  as  a  refuge."  The  other  passage,  40  feet  from 
the  entrance,  extended  but  9  feet.  Lieut.  W.  also 
excavated  4  feet  under  the  lowest  step  of  the  Vir- 
gin's Fount,  to  ascertain  the  source  of  supply,  and 
reached  a  hard  substance,  "  either  masonry  or 
rock,"  but  in  that  depth  of  water  could  proceed  no 
further.  "  The  other  point  of  entrance  of  the  water 
is  a  deep  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  at  which 
nothing  can  be  done."  Warren  is  incline<l  to  the 
belief,  contrary  to  Barclay,  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  Ilamnuun  esh-Slie/'d  and  the 
Virgin's  Fount;  but  the  point  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. S.  W. 

SILO  AM,  TOWER  IN.  (O  iripyos  iu  rrp 
2i\wdfj.,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
definitely  beyond  these  words  of  tiie  Lord.  Of  the 
tower  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any  ivccount ; 
and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  cormection  with  tiie 
pool,  or  whether  "  in  Siloain  "  refers  to  the  valley 
near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  fortifications  hard 
by,  for  of  .lotham  we  read,  "  on  the  wall  of  Ophel 
he  built  much  "  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3);  and  of  ^Lanasseh 
that  "  he  compassed  about  Ophel  "  [iljid.  xxxiii. 
14);  and,  in  comiection  with  Ophel,  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  •'  a  tower  t/mt  titth  out "  (Neh.  iii. 
26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in  connecting 
this  projectiiifj  tower  with  the  tower  in  Siloam, 
while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conjecture 
that  its  jirojtction  was  the  cause  of  its  idtimate 
/hll.  H.  B. 


rt  *  The  later  publication  of  the  Orrlnanre  Survey 
of  Jerusalem  (Lend.  IS'Jo)  enables  us  to  sati.-sfy  in  part 
thi.**  curiosity.  "  Enteiiug  Siloam  on  the  north,  there 
is  on  the  left  a  high  clilT,  which  bears  evident  signs 
of  having  been  worked  as  a  quarry  :  on  tJie  right 
hand  side  is  the  curious  monolith  with  the  heavy 
Egyptian  cornice ;  the  exterior  of  the  clitT  is  quite 
fiat,  but  the  interior  is  sloping  lilce  a  tent ;  in  front 
is  a  small  cistern.  The  present  village  of  Siloam  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  an  old  quarry  :  the  houses  are  often 
made  simply  by  the  walling  up  of  the  excavation,  and 
sometimes  they  cling  on  the  scarped  face  of  the  rock  : 
one  excavation  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  similar 
in  character  to  that  near  the  Damascus  gate,  though 
not  nearly  so  large  ;  several  pillars  were  left  to  sustain 
the  roof.  The  stone  from  this  quarry  is  '  malaki ' 
of  a  very  soft  kind  ;  higher  up,  by  the  monolith,  a 
'missal,'  and  the  upper  bed  of  ^malaki'  are  found. 
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SILVA'NUS.     [Silas.] 

SILVER  (^P?j  ceseph).  In  very  early  times, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  orna^ 
ments  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  for 
the  sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
19,  &c. ),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii. 
10),  and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17);  for  dishes, 
or  chargers,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trumpets 
(Num.  X.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15),  tables 
(1  Chr.  xxviii.  IG),  basins  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  17),  chahis 
(Is.  xl.  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  studs  (Cant.  i.  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi.  11). 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  nuule  of  silver 
or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  23;  Hos.  xiii.  2;  Hal), 
ii.  19 ;  Rar.  vi.  39  [or  Epist.  of  ,ler.  39] ),  and  the 
manufacture  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade 
in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24).  [DEMKTUiirs.]  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 
throughout  the  O.  T.  we  find  cestp/i,  "  silver,"  used 
for  money,  like  the  Fr.  aryent.  To  this  general 
usage  there  is  but  one  exception.  (See  Mktals, 
iii.  1910.)  Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
s  Iver  were  common  in  Egypt  in  the  times  of 
Osirtasen  I.  and  Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries 
of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ey.  iii.  225). 
In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  the 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purjjoses  of  orna- 
ment and  luxury.  It  was  u.sed  for  basins  ( Od.  i. 
137,  iv.  53;,  goblets  (//.  xxiii.  741),  baskets  {Od. 
iv.  125),  cotters  (//.  xviii.  413),  sword-hilts  (//.  i. 
219;  Od.  viii.  404),  door-handles  {Od.  i.  442),  and 
clasps  for  the  greaves  (//.  iii.  331).  Door-posts 
{Od.  vii.  89)  and  hntels  {Od.  vii.  90)  glittered -with 
silver  ornaments;  baths  {Od.  iv.  128),  tables  {Od. 
X.  355),  bows  (//.  i.  49,  xxiv.  605),  scabbanls  (//, 
xi.  31),  sword-belts  (//.  xviii.  598J,  belts  for  the 
shield  (//.  xviii.  480),  chariot-poles  (//.  v.  729)  and 
the  naves  of  wheels  (//.  v.  729)  were  adorned  with 
silver;  women  bmided  their  hair  with  silver -thread 
(//.  xvii.  52),  and  cords  apj)ear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {01  X.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  {II.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  (//. 
xi.  237),  thrones,  or  chairs  of  state  {01.  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  {Od.  xxiii.  200)  were  studded  with 
silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandals 
(//.  i.  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  {Oil.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Frov.  xxvi.  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21), 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (l-lz.  xxvii.  12). 
From  Tarshish  it  canie  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer. 


A  large  portion  of  the  quarrying  at  Siloam  has  been 
in  the  ^  missal '  beds,  and  throughout  the  village  the 
deep  verticiil  cuts  made  by  the  quarrymen  may  be 
seen  exactly  corresponding  to  those  found  in  all  the 
quarries ;  steps  cut  in  the  rock  lead  to  different  parts 
of  the  village  ;  first  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen,  they  have  now  been  made  to  serve  as  streets. 
There  are  a  few  tombs  in  the  village,  but  not  as  many 
as  has  generally  been  supposed.  The  state  ot  the 
houses  and  streets  was  worse  than  anything  seen  about 
Jerusalem,  and  they  were  swarming  with  vermin  ;  still 
the  village  is  highly  interesting,  and  deserves  more 
notice  from  travellers  than  has  generally  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  "  (p.  64  f.). 

For  some  very  recent  discoveries  which  seem  to 
connect  Siloam  with  Zohelbtu  see  in  the  latter  name 
(Amer.  ed.).  H- 
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X.  9),  like  those  on  which  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Singhalese  are  written  to  this  day  (Tennent's  Cey- 
lon^ ii.  102).  Tiie  silver  bowl  given  as  a  prize  by 
Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  artists  (//.  xxiii. 
743;  conip.  Od.  iv.  618).  In  Homer  {II.  ii.  857), 
Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver 
was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  [Mixes,  iii.  1939  6.] 
Possibly  the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded 
some  supply  of  this  metal.  "  When  Volney  was 
among  the  Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  hiin  that 
an  ore  affording  silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Lebanon  "  (Kitto,  Phys. 
Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, see  the  articles  Lkad  and  Mines.  The 
whole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in 
Job  xxviii.  1-11  ;  and  the  process  of  purifying 
metals  is  frequently  alluded  to  (Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov. 
XXV.  4),  while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness 
in  I'Lz.  xxii.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either 
purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  men- 
tioned in  Prov.  viii.  19.  W.  A.   W. 

SILVERLINGS  CHD?  :  (xUxos:  argenteus, 
siclus  understood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  cese/)/i,  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver  "  or 
"  money."     [Piece  of  Silver.]  R.  S.  P. 

SIMALCU'E  ([Rom.]  El,xa\Koual  ;  [Sin. 
IfiaXKOve  ;  Alex.]  ^ii/juaKKOvr]  ;  [Comp.  2t/iaA- 
Kov€:]  Emnlchuel,  Malchus:  MaAxos,  Joseph.), 
an  Arabian  chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the 
young  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  before  he  was  put 
forward  by  Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian 
throne  (1  Mace.  xi.  39).  [Antiochus  VI.,  vol. 
i.  p.  117.]  According  to  Diodorus  {Eclog.  xxxii.  1) 
the  name  of  the  chief  was  Diodes,  though  in  an- 
other place  {Frag.  xxi.  Miiller)  he  calls  him  Jam- 
blichus.  The  name  evidently  contains  the  element 
Mdek,  "  king,"  but  the  original  form  is  uncertain 
(comp.  Grotius  and  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  I.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 

SIM'EON  (V'^^ptr?  \a  hearing,  listening-]: 
'^vfifwu;  [in  1  Chr.  iv.  24,  Rom.  'Xe/xecau  (mis- 
print? Vat.  Alex,  here  as  elsewhere  Su/ueoj*') :] 
Simeon).  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah. 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix.  33,  and  in  the 
explanation  there  given  of  the  name,  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  shamn',  to  hear  «  —  "  '  Jehovah  hath 
heard  {s/tdina'')  that  I  was  hated.'  ....  and  she 
called  his  name  Shime'on." ''  This  metaphor  is 
not  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
names)  in  Jacob's  Blessing;  and  in  that  of  Moses 
all  mention  of  Simeon  is  omitted. 

The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  be- 
sides Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah  — 
Reuben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
is  mentioned  in  some  connection.  "  As  Reuben 
and  Simeon  arie  mine,"  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Jo- 


«  Flirst  {Handwb.  ii.472)  inclines  to  the  interpreta- 
tion "  famou.s  ■'  {ruhmreicher).  R«dslob  {AUtest.  Na- 
vien^  93),  ou   the   other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic 


root 


bondage  "  or  "bondmen 


considers  the  name  to  mean  "  sons  of 


SIMEON 

seph's  sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine"  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5).  With  I^vi,  Simeon  was  associated  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv.  25)  —  a 
deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstrance  of  their 
father  (ver.  30),  and  perhaps  '^  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix.  5-7).  With  Judah  the  connection  was  drawn 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  "  went  up  " 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Judg.  i.  3,  17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together 
in  a  more  special  manner  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  something  in  the  same  maimer  as  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim.  Besides  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
—  a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standards  of 
a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age,  and,  when 
fairly  estimated,  not  altogether  discreditable  to  its 
perpetrators  —  the  only  personal  incident  related 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Jo- 
seph, without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  the 
hostage  for  the  appearance  of  Benjanihi  (Gen.  xlii. 
19,  24,  36;  xllii.  23). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified 
in  the  .lewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
jonathan  it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
lowered  into  the  well  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
details  in  Fabricus,  Cod.  Pseud,  i.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  bind- 
ing and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength 
of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  are 
unable  to  co]je  with  him,  and  his  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  acts  as  the  house-steward  and  inter- 
preter of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at 
the  mere  roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  fall 
at  his  feet  and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  Bib.  Leg. 
88).  In  the  "  Testament  of  Simeon  "  his  fierce- 
ness and  implacability  are  put  prominently  forward, 
and  he  dies  warning  his  children  against  the  indul- 
gence of  such  passions  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  i. 
533-543). 

The  chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (10),  in  which  one  of  them, 
bearing  the  name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
"the  son  of  the  Canaanitess  " — Num.  xxvi.  (12- 
14),  and  1  Chr.  iv.  (24-43).  In  the  latter  passage 
(ver.  27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  family  of  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  ''  had  not  many  children, 
neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of 
Judah.''  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not 
only  with  one  family  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At 
the  census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300  fight- 
ing men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  most  nu- 
merous but  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding 
it;  but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  Shit- 
tim,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was 
the  weakest  of  all  the  triljes.  This  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the 
idolatry  of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there 
must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

I'he  connection   between   Simeon  and   Levi  im- 


&  The  name  is  given  in  this  its  more  correct  form 
in  the  A.  V.  in  connection  with  a  later  Israelite  in 
Ezr.  X.  31. 

c  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jacob's  words  al- 
lude to  the  transaction  at  Shechem.  They  appear 
rather  to  refer  to  some  other  act  of  the  brothers  which 
has  escaped  direct  record. 
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plied  in  the  Blesslno:  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  has 
been  aheady  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to 
them  is  thus  rendei-etl :  — 

Shimeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,o 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  machinations  (or 

their''  swords). 
Into  their  secret  council  come  not  my  soul  I 
Unto  their  assembly  join  not  mine  honor ! 
For  in  their  wnith  they  slew  a  man, 
And  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  an  t;  ox. 
Cursed  be  their  wnith,  for  it  is  fierce, 
And  their  anger,  for  it  is  cruel  I 

I  will  divide  them  in  .liicob, 

And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

The  terms  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  l>evi, 
and  more  violent  and  continued  exploits  performed 
under  tliat  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.  The 
expressions  of  the  closing  lines  also  seem  to  necessi- 
tate a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of 
Isniel  tiian  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of 
tlie  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  i)atriarchs. 
Taliing  it  however  to  l>e  what  it  pur|X)i-t8,  an  actual 
prediction  l)y  the  ujdividuid  .Jacob  (and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful 
this  may  be,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  sjifely  ar- 
rivetl  at),  it  has  been  often  pointed  out  how  ditter- 
ently  the  same  sentence  was  accomplished  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  tribes.  IJoth  were  "divided" 
and  "scattered."  Hut  how  differently  I  The  dis- 
persion of  the  Invites  arose  from  their  holding  the 
post  of  honor  in  the  nation,  and  Injing  spread,  for 
the  piir|)ose8  of  education  and  worship,  broatlcast 
over  the  face  of  the  coimtry.  In  the  case  of  Sim- 
eon the  dis|)ersion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
corrupting  element  in  the  tril)e  itself,  which  first 
reduced  its  nuudters,  and  at  last  drove  it  from  its 
allotted  seat  in  the  country  —  not,  as  Dan,  because 
it  could  not,  but  because  it  woidd  not  stay  —  and 
thus  in  the  end  caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear 
entirely. 

The  non-api)earance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
Blessing  of  Closes  (Dent,  x.xxiii.  6*')  may  be  ex 
plained  in  two  ways.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
Blessing  was  actually  pronounced  in  its  present 
form  by  Moses,  the  omission  may  he  due  to  his 
displeasure  at  the  misbehavior  of  the  tribe  at  Shit- 
tim.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Blessing,  or 
this  portion  of  it,  is  a  coniixisition  of  later  date, 
then  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having 
by  tliat  time  vanisbetl  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 
latter  of  these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adoptetl. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Sim- 
eon was  a  meinbef  of  the  camp  which   marched  on 


a  The  word  is  CHS,  meaning  "brothers  "  in  the 
fullest,  strictest  sen.<e.  In  the  Targ.  Pseudojon.  it  is 
rendered  or/iin  telamiii,  "  brothers  of  the  womb." 

b  Identified  by  some  (Jerome,  Talmud,  etc.)  with 
the  (Jreek  fxaxaipa.  The  ''  habitations  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  derived  from  Kimchi,  but  is  not  countenanced  by 
later  scholars. 

c  A.  V.  "  digged  down  a  wall;  "  following  Onkelos, 

who  reads  "^J^tC  =  "^^12,  "  a  town,  a  wall." 

rf  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  Simeon's 
name  in  this  passage  —  "  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
and  let  Simeon  be  few  in  number."  In  so  doing  it 
differs  not  only  from  the  Vatican  MS.  but  also  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  to  which  this  MS.  usually  adheres 
more  closely  than  the  Vatican  does.  The  insertion  is 
adopted  in  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions  of 
the  LXX.,  but  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other 
Versions. 
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the  south  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  associates 
were  Keul»en  and  (Jad  —  not  his  whole  brothers, 
but  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  I.,eah'8  maid.  The  head  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus,  was  Shelumiel, 
son  of  Zurishaddai  (Num.  i.  G),  ancestor  of  it3 
one  hei*oine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  [Sai.asad.m.] 
Among  the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Sha- 
pliat  son  of  Hori,  i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which  per- 
haps, like  the  "  Canaanitess  "  of  the  earlier  list, 
reveals  a  trace  of  the  lax  tendencies  which  made 
the  Simeonites  an  easy  prey  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Peor,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the  i)ermanence 
of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  land  his  rep- 
resentative was  Shemuel,^  son  of  Ammihud. 

The  cotmection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Conquest.  .ludah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  first  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land; 
and  then,  the  Canajinites  having  been  sutticiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacre<l  Tent  to  be  established 
without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work 
of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  in- 
ferior tribes  was  proceeded  with  (.losh.  xviii.  1-6). 
IkMijamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xlx.  1). 
By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract 
allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  5) ),  and  also  too 
much  exjiosed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his 
great  jwwers/  To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted 
a  district  out  of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on 
its  southern  frontier,^/  whicli  contained  eighteen  or 
nineteen  cities,  with  their  villages,  spread  round 
the  venerable  well  of  lieer-sheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these  places,  with  the  help 
of  .ludah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themselves 
(.ludg.  i.  3.  17);  and  here  they  were  found,  doubt- 
less by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  31).  During  his  wandering  life  David  must 
have  been  nuich  amongst  the  Simeonites.  In  ftict 
three  of  their  cities  are  name<l  in  the  list  of  those 
to  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his  own  private* 
property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  num- 
l)ers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attended  his  in- 
stallation as  king  at  Heln-on  should  have  been  so 
much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii. 
•23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
event  was  takins;  place  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
territory,  at  Hebron.  This,  however,  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  curious  fact  that  the  warrioi-s  of 
Simeon  (7,100)  were  more*  numerous  than  those 
of  Judah  (t),800).  After  David's  removal  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shephatiah  son  of 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  divis- 

«  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  though  of  course 
nothing  more,  that  the  scanty  records  of  Simeon 
should  di.<cla«e  two  names  so  illustrious  in  Israelite 
history  as  Saul  and  Samuel. 

/  This  is  a  different  account  to  that  supplied  in 
Judg.  i.  The  two  are  entirely  distinct  documents. 
That  of  Judges,  from  its  fragmentary  and  abrupt 
character,  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  two. 

a  '■  The  parts  of  Idumaea  which  border  on  Arabia 
and  Egypt  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22). 

h  It  had  been  first  favken  from  Simeon  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  if  indeed  he  ever  got  possession 
of  it. 

i  Possibly  because  the  Simeonites  were  warriors 
and  nothing  else,  instead  of  husban«men,  etc.,  like 
the  men  of  Judah. 
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ion  of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe 
was  probably  not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  com- 
pact condition  to  have  shown  any  northern  tenden- 
cies, even  had  it  entertained  tliejn.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  {)art  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  Hut  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  ]  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign  seems 
to  show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves 
tliat  at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  re- 
maining hi  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  ac- 
tuated by  all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their 
progenitor.  This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle 
relates  two  expeditions  in  search  of  more  eligible 
territory.  The  first,  under  thirteen  chieftains, 
leading  doubtless  a  large  body  of  followers,  was 
made  against  the  Hamites  and  the  Mehunim,«  a 
powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins,  "at  the  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine."  The  second 
was  smaller,  but  more  adventurous.  Under  the 
guidance  of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  Da- 
vid, or  some  later  pursuers,  in  the  distant  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Seir.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful. They  smote  the  Amalekites  and  took 
possession  of  their  quarters;  and  they  were  still 
living  there  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles was  edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to 
have  characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of 
his  descendants  of  whom  there  is  any  express  men- 
tion in  the  Sacred  Kecord.  Whether  the  book 
which  bears  her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic 
romance,  Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her 
nation.  Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
a  Simeonite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the 
city,  was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was 
Manasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She 
herself  had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her 
veins.  Her  genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishad- 
dai  (in  the  Greek  form  of  the  present  text  Salasa- 
dai,  viii.  1 ),  the  head  of  the  Simeonites  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  power.  She  nerves  herself  for  her 
tremendous  exploit  by  a  prayer  to  "  the  I^rd  God 
of  her  father  Simeon  "  and  by  recalling  in  the 
most  characteristic  manner  and  in  all  their  details 
the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem  (ix.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  L^zekiel  (xlviii.  25)  and  the 
author  of  the  liook  of  the  Kevelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  former 
removes  the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  it  by  the 
side  of  Benjamin. 

2.  iXv/jLcdliv'  Simeon.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Joarib  —  or  in  its  full  form  Jkhoiarib  —  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

3.  Son  of  Juda  and  father  of  l^vi  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  30).  The  Vat.  MS. 
gives  the  name  2t/i€cij/.     [This  is  an  error.  —  A.] 

4.  [5j/Mora.]    That  is,  Simon  Peter   (Acts  xv. 


a  A  y.  ''  habitations."     See  MEamoM. 
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14).  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in 
this  place  is  very  characteristic  of  the  speaker  in 
whose  mouth  it  occurs.  It  is  found  once  again 
(2  Pet.  i.  1),  though  here  there  is  not  the  same 
unanimity  in  the  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here 
adopts  "  Simon."  G. 

6.  [Simeon.]  A  devout  Jew  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks 
for  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25- 
35).  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Sim- 
eon is  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  descent  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Charinus  and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two 
sons  of  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
Christ's  resurrection  (Matt,  xxvii.  53)  and  related 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph, 
and  Gamaliel. 

Kabban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the 
family  of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.  d.  13  (Otho, 
Lexicon  Rabb.  p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Horos  fleb.  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connection^ 
anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 
fforcB  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25;  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke.  In  favor  of  the  iden- 
tity it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence,  time  of 
life,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in  both 
cases;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the  Mishna, 
and  the  counsel  given  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  38), 
countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  family  of  the  Kabban  towards  Christian- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
facts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
that  St.  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cel- 
ebrated a  character  as  the  President  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim merely  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and  that 
his  son  Gamaliel,  after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Phar- 
isee. The  question  is  discussed  in  VVitsius,  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,\.'i\.i%^  14-16.  See  also  Wolf,  Cu- 
rce  Philoloyicce,  Luke  ii.  25,  and  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii. 
682.  W.  T.  B. 

*  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Simeon  {"S.v^icdiv) 
as  aged;  he  may  have  been  so,  though  the  proof 
of  this  is  by  no  means  so  explicit  (Luke  ii  25,  29) 
as  in  the  case  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  and  of 
Anna  the  prophetess  (ii.  36).  Simeon's  language, 
''  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  " 
{vvv  airoXvcis  rhv  Sov\6u  orov),  is  simply  declara- 
tive, and  not  a  prayer  as  some  mistake  it  to  be. 
The  words  which  the  Spirit  prompted  Simeon  to 
utter,  as  he  blessed  the  child  Jesus  and  the  par- 
ents, are  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  Messianic 
view  which  they  disclose.  In  his  announcement 
of  the  universality  of  Christ's  mission  as  destined 
to  bless  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  he  seems  to  have 
gone  forward  as  by  a  single  step  to  the  full  teach- 
ing of  the  apostolic  period  (ii.  31,  32).  There  is  a 
noticeable  difference  between  his  degree  of  illumi- 
nation and  that  apparent  in  the  songs  of  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Zacharias.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  they  evince  a  rhetorical  and  psychological 
diversity  which  stamps  as  authentic  this  prelim- 
inary history  of  Christ  in  which  they  are  found. 
Luke  only  records  these  discourses.  H. 

SIM'EON  NI'GER.    Acts  xiii.  1.  [Nigeu.J 
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SI'MON.  [Stjucii/:  Simon.]  A  name  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Jewish  history  in  the  post- 
Babylonian  period.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not 
uncommon,  or  whether  it  was  a  contraction  of  the 
Hebrew  Shimeon.  That  the  two  names  were  re- 
garded as  identical  appears  from  1  Mace.  ii.  65. 
Perhaps  the  Hebrew  name  was  thus  slightly  altered 
in  order  to  render  it  identical  witii  the  Greek. 

1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maccabeks,  §  4,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1711.] 

2.  Son  of  Onias  the  high-priest  (Upevs  6  u.4- 
7oy),  whose  eulogy  closes  the  "  praise  of  fan)ous 
men  "  in  the  book  of  Kcclesiasticus  (ch.  1.).  [Ec- 
CLESiASTicus,  vol.  i.  p.  651.]  Fritzsche,  whose 
edition  of  Kcclesiasticus  {Exer/.  Hmulb.)  has  ap- 
peared (1860)  since  the  article  referred  to  was  writ- 
ten, maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference 
is  to  Simon  H.,  but  without  bringing  forward  any 
new  arguments  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely 
underrates  the  importance  of  Simon  I.  (the  Just). 
Without  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  traditions 
which  attached  to  this  nanie  (Herzfeld,  Oesch.  Jsr. 
i.  195),  it  is  evident  that  Simon  the  Just  was  pop- 
ularly regai'ded  as  closing  a  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, as  the  last  teacher  of  "the  Great  Synagogue." 
Yet  there  is  in  fact  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the 
title  "the  Just"  was  given.  Herzfeld  (i.  377, 
378)  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  Si- 
mon H.,  and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Jtidenth.  i.  95).  The  later 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question 
should  be  settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  and 
confused  (Jost,  110,  &c.);  and  it  appears  better  to 
adhere  to  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
identities  Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  (Ant.  xii. 
2,  §  4,  &c. ),  than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  traditions, 
which  are  notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology. 
The  legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  and  Hens- 
feld  and  Jost  Iwth  agree  in  supjM)sing  that  the  ref- 
erence in  Kcclesiasticus  is  to  Simon  known  as  "  the 
Just,"  though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  H. 
(compare,  for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall's  f/isL 
of  Jews,  i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connection,  ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  PiuK»pator,  whose  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4,  <fec.).  After 
this  attempt  ftiiled,  through  the  interference  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspir- 
acy (iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  arose  between  their 
two  parties  (iv.  3).  Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  result  or  the  later  his- 
tory of  Simon.  Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held  (Trpoo-TaxTjs 
Tov  Upov,  2  Mace.  iii.  4).  Various  interpretations 
are  given  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Ilandb.  ad  loc).  'ITie 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  ''  the  tribe  of  Benjannn  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
4),  while  the  earlier  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  " 
(6  Tfyovfxfvos  oXkov  tov  6fov  (Kvplov),  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  "captain  of  the 
Temple  "  {a-TpaTriyhs  tov  Upov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfoot's  note  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.  Herz- 
feld (Gesch.  hr.  i.  218)  conjectures  that  Benjamin 
is  an  error  for  Mtnjamin,  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neh.  xii.  5,  17).  In  support  of  this  view 
it  may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Simon 
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(2  Mace.  iv.  23),  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere 
given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  descent.  At  the 
same  time  the  con-uption  (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  present  Greek  text,  for 
"tribe"  {(pv\7))  could  not  be  used  for  "family" 
(oIkos)'  The  various  reading  ayopavo/jiias  ("reg- 
ulation of  the  market")  for  Trapavofxias  ("disor- 
der," 2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly 
con-ect,  points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Seleucus,  who 
(as  is  stated  in  the  context)  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  them  (2  Mace.  iii.  3).  In  this  case 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a  Benjamite  acting 
as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  Ten)ple-service.      B.  F.  W. 

4.  Simon  the  BuarnEK  of  Jesus.  —  The 
only  undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3,  where,  in  common  with  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
''brethren  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  A.  i).  62 
(Kuseb.  //.  A",  iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme 
age  of  120  years  (llegesippus,  ap.  Kuseb.  //.  E. 
iii.  32),  in  the  year  107,  or  according  to  Burton 
(Lectures,  ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  The  fonner  of 
these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor 
is  the  latter  without  its  difficulties.  For  in  what- 
ever sense  the  tenn  "brother,"  is  accepted — a 
vexed  question  which  has  been  already  amply  dis- 
cussed under  Buotheu  and  James,  —  it  is  clear 
that  neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  tlie  so-called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  understood  Symeon  to 
be  the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the 
"brother"  of  the  Lord.  Elusebius  invariably  de- 
scribes James  as  "  the  brother  "  of  Jesus  (//.  E.  i 
12,  ii.  1,  oi),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Clopas, 
and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the 
same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author 
{Const.  Ajjost.  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  (^tjAc^ttjs),  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  « 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Kavavirr)!,  as  in 
text,  recept.,  or  Kaj/avaios,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cana- 
nteus,  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cana 
( Luther's  version )  are  equally  erroneous.  [Canaan- 
ite.] The  term  Kavaviriris  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of  Simon 
(Const.  Apust.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been  fre- 
quently identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Jesus : 
but  Kusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesus. 
Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical  with 
Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  stated 
by  Sophronius  (App.  ad  Hieron.  Catal.).  Simon 
the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful  author- 
ity of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Kgypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Slauritania  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  333,  note),  and, 
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on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation 
preserved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  27),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judatja  in  the  reign  of  Doniitian. 

6.  Simon  ok  Cykknk.  —  A  Hellenistic  Jew, 
born  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast 
(Acts  ii.  10),  or  sis  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  from  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting 
the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  was  return ijig  from  the  country,  he  was  pressed 
into  the  service  (riyydpevffay,  a  military  term)  to 
bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  2G),  when  .Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus 
perhaps  l)ecause  this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the 
Roman  Christians  (Kom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he 
more  especially  wrote.  The  Rasilidian  Gnostic; 
believed  that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Bur- 
ton's  Lectures,  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  the  Lepek.  —  A  resident  at  Beth- 
any, distinguished  as  "the  leper,"  not  from  his 
having  leprosy  at  the  time  when  he  is  mentioned, 
but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In 
his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  {o  his 
death  and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  G,  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  3, 
<fec. ;  John  xii.  1,  <fec.)."  Lazarus  was  also  present 
as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John 
xii.  2):  the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two 
sisters,  together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took 
in  the  proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Si- 
mon was  related  to  them :  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this,  and  we  can  attach  no  credit  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  their  father,  as  reported  on  apoc- 
ryphal authority  by  Nicephorus  (//.  A',  i.  27),  and 
still  less  to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Mai-y.  Simon  the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Simon  the  Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus.  —  A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  '•  ma- 
gician," from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (fiaycvcau. 
Acts  viii.  9).  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one: 
he  was  born  at  (iitton,''  a  village  of  Samaria  (Jus- 
tin Mart.  AjxjL  i.  26),  identified  with  the  modern 
Kuryet  Jit,  near  Nabulus  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  308,  note).  He  was  probably  educated  at  Alex- 
andria (as  stated  in  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22),  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets  of 
the  Gnostic  school.     Either  then  or  subsequently 


a  *  Oa  the  chronological  difficulty  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  feast  in  Simon's  house  see  vol.  ii.  p.  1372, 
note  a  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

b  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Justin's  state- 
ment from  the  fact  that  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §  2) 
mentions  a  reputed  magician  of  the  same  name  and 
about  the  same  date,  who  was  born  in  Cyprus.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Justin  borrowed  his  informa- 
tiou  from  this  source,  and  mistook  Citium,  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  for  Oitton.  If  the  writers  had  respectively 
used  the  gentile  forms  Kirtevs  and  Tirriev^,  the  simi- 
larity would  have  fiivored  such  an  idea.  But  neither 
does  Josephus  mention  Citium,  nor  yet  does  Justin 
use  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin,  in  any  point 
respecting  Samaria. 

c  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  KoAov/xei/rf,  and  renders 
the  words  "  the  great  power  of  God."  But  this  is  to 
lose  the  whole  point  of  the  designation.  The  Samar- 
itans described  the  angels  as  Jvco^uieic,  Q*^ /^H,  <•  e. 
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he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
sui)planted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  ( Conslit.  Apos- 
tol.  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible 
as  practicing  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5;  coaip.  John  iv.  5), 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  "the  power  of  God  which  is  called  great "c 
(Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  observation,  he  became 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his 
hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practiced  by 
the  Apostles  I'eter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of 
acquirhig  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to 
apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts. 
The  motive  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  rep- 
robated ;  and  his  proposition  met  with  a  severe  de- 
nunciation, from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  word  simony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in  spir- 
itual offices.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to  his 
meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nacious foe  of  the  Ajxistle  Peter,  whose  movements 
he  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
neys he  was  accompanied  liy  a  female  named  Hel- 
ena, who  had  previously  been  a  prostitute  at  Tyre, 
but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of  his  ep- 
voia ''  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart.  Ajjol.  i. 
26;  Euseb.  JJ.  E.  ii.  13).  His  first  encounter 
with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea  Stratonis  (ac- 
cording to  the  Const ituliones  Apostolicte,  vi.  8), 
whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to  Rome.  Euse- 
bius  makes  no  mention  of  this  first  encounter,  but 
represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome  as  following 
innnediately  after  the  interview  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture (//.  E.  ii.  14);  but  his  chronological  state- 
ments are  evidently  confused ;  for  in  the  \ery  same 
chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  between  the  two 
at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  some 
ten  years  after  the  events  in  Samaria.  Justin 
]Martyr,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon 
as  having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  omits  all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  Peter. 
His  success  there  was  so  great  that  he  was  deified, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Simoni  Deo  Sancto  "  «  {Apol.  i.  26,  56). 

uncreated  influences  proceeding  from  God  (Gieseler, 
Ecd.  Hist.  i.  48,  note  6).  They  intended  to  distin- 
guish Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beings  by  adding 
the  words  "  which  is  called  great,"  meaning  thereby 
the  source  of  all  power,  in  other  words,  the  Supreme 
Deity.  Siuion  was  recognized  as  the  incarnation  of 
this  power.  He  announced  himself  as  in  a  special 
sense  "  some  great  one  "  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  or  to  use  his 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt.  xxiv.  5), 
"  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  speciosus,  ego  Paracle- 
tus,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei." 

d  In  the  evj'ota,  as  embodied  in  Helena's  person,  we 
recognize  the  dualistic  element  of  Gnosticism,  derived 
from  the  Manichean  system.  The  Gnostics  appear  to 
have  recognized  the  ^vi/ofii?  and  the  ei/i/oia,  as  the  two 
original  principles  from  whose  junction  all  beings  em- 
anated. Simon  and  Helena  were  the  incarnations  in 
which  these  principles  resided. 

e  Justin's  authority  has  been  impugned  in  respect 
to  this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet  was  dis- 
covered in  1574  on  the  Tiberina  insula,  which  answers 
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The  above  statements  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
assuming  that  Simon  made  two  expeditions  to 
Rome,  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  second, 
in  which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.«  about  the  year  08  (Burton's  Lectures,  i. 
233,  318):  and  even  this  takes  for  granted  the  dis- 
puted fact  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Home.  [I'ktku.] 
His  death  is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion :  according  to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  autlior- 
ity  on  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day  {Adc.  liter,  vi. 
20).  According  to  another  account,  he  attempted 
to  fly  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power;  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle-l)one8  ( Coiistitut. 
ApostoL  ii.  14,  vi.  U);  overcome  with  vexation, 
he  committed  suicide  (Arnob.  Adc.  Gent.  ii.  7). 
Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or,  on  the 
other  hand  weakened,  by  the  account  of  a  similar 
attenipt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers  (Sue- 
ton.  Ner.  12;  Juv.  Sut.  iii.  79),  is  uncertiiin.  Si- 
mon's attempt  may  have  siipplietl  the  basis  for  this 
report,  or  this  report  may  iiave  been  erroneously 
placed  to  his  credit.  liurton  {Lectures,  i.  295) 
rather  favors  the  former  alternative.  Simon  is 
generally  pronouncetl  by  early  writers  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  heresy.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand 
how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  Christian:  per- 
haps it  refers  to  his  attempt  to  combine  Christian- 
ity with  Gnosticism.  He  is  also  rejjorted  to  have 
forged  works  prcfessing  to  emanate  from  Christ 
and  his  disciples  {CoHstkut.  AjMstul.  vi.  16). 

9.  Simon  Pktku.     [Petkr.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent 
woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke 
vii.  40). 

11.  Simon  the  Tannek.  —  A  Christian  con- 
vert living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  ix.  43).  The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
regarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  I'eter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had 
on  him.  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  x. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26).  W.  L.  B. 

SI'MON  CHOSAM^'US  (^Ifxcvu  Xoaa- 
fuxtos-  Simon).  Shimeon,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing names  in  Ezr.  x.  31,  32,  are  thus  written  in 
the  LXX.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  cor- 
rectly "  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."' 
"  Chosamjeus  "  is  apparently  formed  by  combining 
the  last  letter  of  Malluch  with  the  first  part  of  the 
following  name,  Shemariah. 
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to  the  locality  described  by  Justin  (evTcS  Ti/3epi  tto- 
Ta/x(j>  tJiera^i)  ruiv  8uo  ye^vpoiv).  and  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion,  tbe  first  words  of  which  are  "  Semoni  sanco  dec 
fidio.''  This  inscription,  which  really  applies  to  the 
Sabine  Hercules  Sanctis  Semo,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  mistaken  by  Justin,  in  his  ignorance  of  Latin, 
for  one  in  honor  of  Simon.  If  the  inscription  had 
been  confined  to  the  words  quoted  by  Justin,  such  a 
mistake  might  have  been  conceivable  ;  but  it  goes  on 
to  state  the  name  of  the  giver  and  other  particulars  : 
"  Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacrum  Sex.  Ponipeius,  Sp. 
P.  Col.  Mussianus  Quinquennalis  decus  Bidentalis  do- 
num  dedit."  That  Justin,  a  man  of  literary  acquire- 
ments, should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an  inscrip- 
tion :  that  he  should  misquote  it  in  an  Apology  duly 


SIM'RI  C'"]^tt7  Iwatchfuq  :  ^vAdaaofTes- 
Semri).  Properly  "  Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a 
Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  Though  not  the  first-boni,  his  father  made 
him   the   head    of  the  family.      The  LXX.   read 

"^nj^^j  shomere,  "  guards." 

SIN  iVP  [mire]:  ^dCs,  ^v-fivr};  [in  ver.  15, 
Alex.  Tavis'-]  Pelusiuin),  a  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned only  by  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15,  16).  The  name 
is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Gesenius  sup- 
Ijoses  it  to  signify  "clay,"  from  the  unused  root 

]'^P,  probably  "  he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."  It 
is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusium,  IItjAou- 
(Tiov,  "the  clayey  or  muddy"  town,  from  tt-^kSs', 
and  seems  to  be  preser^'ed  in  the  Arabic  Et-Ttenth, 

XJuusJf,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum 

et-Teeneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  8upix)sed 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burr/  or  KaVnt  et- 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-  Teeneli,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  "  teen  "  signifying  "  mud," 
etc.,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for:  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable.     Champollion   identifies  Pelusium   with 

the  IlepejULOvjt,  Ilepejtiwn  (the 

second  being  a  variation  held  by  Quatreni^re  to  be 
incorrect),  and    B4J.pejUL0VJl,  of  the  Copts, 

El-Farma,  LoyAJl,  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  in 

the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city,  the  limits 
of  a  governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Philte,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat. 
67,  fol.  90,  ap.  Quatremere,  Memoires  Geoy.  et  Tlhl. 
sur   VEgypte^   i.  259).     Champollion  uigeniously 

derives  this  name  from  the  article  OTj  CO^  "to 
be,"  and  OJULJ,  "mud"  {V£(/ijpte,  ii.  82-87; 
comp.  Brugsch,  Geo(/r.  Jnschr.  i.  p.  297).  Brugsch 
compares  the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-KEM,  which 
he  i"eads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-KEM,  "  the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "of  the  fish  rem"  {Gtoyr. 
Inschr.  i.  /.  c,  pi.  Iv.  n^.  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  city  SAMHAT  (or,  as  he  reads  it 
Sam-hud),  remarking  that  "the  nome  of  the  city 
Samhud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determina- 
tive of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
Koman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certain,  for  there 
may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  etymology 


prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor ; 
and  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  by  other 
early  writers  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned 
(Irenseus,  Adr.  Hmres.  i.  20;  TertuUi&n,  Apol.  13), — 
these  assmuptions  form  a  series  of  improbabilities, 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility.  [See  Norton's 
Evidences  of  the  Gen.  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  iii.-xxiii.  (Addit.  Notes).] 

«  This  later  date  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed 
by  the  account  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  Hippo- 
lytus (Adv.  HfPr.  vi.  20) ;  for  the  event  is  stated  to 
have  occurred  while  Peter  and  Paul  (the  term  iwo- 
o-ToAots  evidently  implying  the  presence  of  the  latter) 
were  together  at  Rome. 
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of  the  name  SAMHAT  is  unknown  {Id.  p.  128 ; 
PI.  xxviii.  17). 

Tlie  site  of  Pelusium  is  as*yet  undetermined.  It 
has  Iteen  tlio.ught  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near 
Bur(/  e(-T^ene/i^  now  called  et-Fanna  and  not  et- 
Tietteh.  Tins  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who 
supi^wses  that  the  mound  of  A/xxi-Klteeydr  indicates 
where  it  stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  ap- 
parently on  the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as 
was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate  between  Fitnnd  and 
Tel- DtJ'enneh.f'  Whatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
|)Osition,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  strength  not 
to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  %ypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation. 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  "  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  "  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvi. 
1;  Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  immediately  enter  this 
tract  on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so 
that  it  is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  from 
some  other  place  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin. 
[Six,  Wii.DKHNKss  of.] 

Pehisiuui  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to 
their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Noph 
(Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Aven 
(Heliopolis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes 
(Daphnaj).  All  these,  excepting  the  two  ancient 
capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or  near  the 
eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the  approach  to  Memphis, 
an  invader  could  scarcely  advance,  after  capturing 
Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking  Tanis, 
Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  most  ancient 
times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium,  seems  to  have 
been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis  was 
an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds,  and 
HelioiX)lis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt  "  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psam- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEHF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains 
the  remarkable  and  signally-fulfilled  sentence : 
*'  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of 
calan)ities  that  were  to  fall  upon  the  country, 
Pelusium  may  well  have  stood  out  as  the  chief  place 
of  her  successive  humiliations.  Two  Persian  con- 
quests, and  two  submissions  to  strangers,  first  to 
Alexander,  and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the 
especial  misery  foretold  of  this  city:  "Sin  shall 
suffer  great  anguish  "  (ver.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bil)le  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin,  and 
is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  nations, 


a  Capt.  Spratt's  reports  have  unfortunately  been 
printed  only  in  abstract  ("  Delta  of  the  Nile,"  etc.  ; 
Betum,  House  of  Commons,  9th  Feb.  1860),  with  a 
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neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  In  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  '^3'^P, 
occurs  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17; 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people,  from  its  place  between 
the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite  has  been  supjwsed  to 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole 
tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of 
the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of  the 
eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well 
as  Egyptian  names,  as  Heliopolis  and  Tanis;  that 
those  very  near  the  border  seem  to  have  borne  only 
Hebrew  names,  as  IMigdol;  so  that  we  have  an 
indication  of  a  Shemitic  influence  in  this  part  of 
%yP*^»  diminishing  in  degree  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is 
shown  yet  more  strikingly  by  the  remarkably  strong 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  in- 
habitants of  northeastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles 
Tatius  to  our  own.  And  we  must  not  pass  by  the 
statement  of  the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the 
Palestine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  above 
p.  2736,  note  a).  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 
violent  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected 
with  Pelusium,  though  their  main  body  may  per- 
haps have  settled  much  further  to  the  north.  The 
distance  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 
tites  of  southern  Palestine  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  less 
powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 
Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  confed- 
eracy of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the  head,  is 
perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is 
an  evidence  of  the  very  early  importance  of  the 
town  and  its  connection  with  Arabia,  which  would 
perhaps  be  strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian 
town.  The  conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  explanation  of  the  famous 

mention  of  » the  land  of  Sinim,"  C"'3'^p  V^^> 
in  Isaiah  (xliv.  12),  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
China.  This  would  appear  from  the  context  to  be 
a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned  after  the 
north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  not 
remote,  nor  is  the  supposed  place  of  the  Sinites  to 
the  north  of  Palestine;  but  the  expression  may  be 
proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Canaanite 
origin,  were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  of 
the  other  Canaanites,  and  were  separated  by  alien 
peoples,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  they  were  to 
the  northeast  of  Palestine.  As  the  sea  bordering 
Palestine  came  to  designate  the  west,  as  in  this 
passage,  so  the  land  of  Sinim  may  have  passed  into 
a  proverbial  expression  for  a  distant  and  separated 
country.     See,  however,  Sinite,  Sinim. 

R.  S.  P. 

SIN,  WILDERNESS  OF    (rP""^2ll9  = 
ip-qfios  "iiv   [Vat.   2«i/] :    desertum    Sin).     The 


very  insufficient  map.  In  M.  Linant's  map  we  cannot 
discover  Aboo-Kheeydr  (Percement  de  Vhthme  de  Suez, 
Atlas,  Carte  Topographique). 
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name  of  a  tract  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Israel- 
ites reached  after  leaving  the  encampment  by  the 
Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiu.  11,  12).  Their  next  halt- 
ing-place (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1)  was  Rephidim,  prob- 
ably the  Wady  Ftirdn  [Rephidim]  ;  on  which 
supposition  it  would  follow  that  Sin  must  lie  be- 
tween that  wady  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  of  course  west  of  Sinai.  Since  they  were  by 
this  time  gone  more  than  a  month  from  Egypt,  the 
locality  must  be  too  far  towards  the  S.  E.  to  receive 
its  name  from  the  Egyptian  Sin  of  Ez.  xxx.  15, 
called  2ats  by  the  LXX.,  and  identified  with  Pelu- 
sium  (see  previous  article).  \n  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  the  Manna  was  first  gathered,  and  those  who 
adopt  the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  the 
natural  product  of  the  tarfa  bush,  find  from  the 
abundance  of  that  shrub  in  Wady  es-Sktikh,  S.  E. 
of  W.  Ghui-undel,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  [Elim.] 
At  all  events,  that  wady  is  as  probable  as  any 
other."  H.  H. 

SIN-OFFERING  (nS^rj:    hfxapria,  rh 

rrji  ajxaprias,  wfpl  o/iopr^oy:  jn'o peccato).  The 
sin-oftering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in 
which  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement 
for  sin  were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first 
directly  enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  cc.  i.-iii. 
the  burnt-offering,  meat  offering,  and  peace-ofFering 
are  taken  for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is 
to  regulate,  not  to  enjoin  the  presentation  of  them 
to  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  word  chnttdlh  applied  to 
any  sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  times.*  It  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  a  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with 
the  clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress 
laid  on  the  "  sinfulness  of  sin,"  which  were  the 
main  objects  of  the  I^w  in  itself.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
the  Levitical  sin-offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  for 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb  for  a  private  per- 
son, in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from  later 
Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  l)e  its  expiation);  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some 
put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
rest  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice; 
the  fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  flesh)  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offering;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were  that 
of  the  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
was  carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean 
place"  and  there  burnt;  but  if  the  offering  were 
that  of  an  individual,  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by 
the  priests  alone  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  ''  most 
holy." 


a  *  Rev.  F.  W.  Koll&nd  (Journai  of  the  Roy.  Geogr. 
Society,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  255)  proposes  to  identity  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  with  the  plain  of  es-Seyh,  which 
lies  beneath  the  Tih  range.  It  is  rather  a  succession 
of  large  basins  than  one  plain,  and  after  rain  its  fer- 
tility is  great  and  its  water-supply  abundant.  For  an 
abstract  of  this  important  article  ( Qn  the  Peninsula  of 
Hinai)  see  the  addition  to  Sinai  (Ainer.  ed.).  H. 

f>  Its  technical  use  in  Gen.  iv.  7  is  asserted,  and 
supported  by  high  authority.  But  the  word  here 
192 
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The  TRESPAss-OFFE/tiNG   (DC7S :    TrA.rj/x/*€- 

\€ia,  rh  TT}s  irXrj/jLfXfXeias'  pro  delicto)  is  closely 
connected  with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at 
the  same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being 
in  some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of 
the  same  sacrifice;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  The  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offer- 
ing; the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the 
sin-offering.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly 
indicates  a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  twb  sacri- 
fices. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  two  words,  we  find  that  iHSlSn  is  de- 
rived from  ^^n>  which  is,  properly,  to  "miss"' 
a  mark,  or  to  "  err  "  from  a  way,  and  secondarily 
to  "sin,"  or  to  incur  "penalty;"  that  QC7SI  is 

derived  from  the  root  3t!l/M,  which  is  properly  to 
"fail,"  having  for  its  "primary  idea  netjligence, 
especially  in  gait"  (Ges.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far 
as  derivation  goes,  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
reference  to  general  and  actual  sin  in  the  former, 
to  special  cases  of  negligence  in  the  latter. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage 
(Lev.  v.  1-13)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first 
a  "trespass-offering"  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  "sin- 
offering"  (vv.  7,  9,  11,  12).  But  the  nature  of 
the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  ceremonial 
of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  application  of 
the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
and  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introduction  of  the 
law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv.  1.     It  is  therefore  safe  to 

conclude  that  the  word  Ctt^S  is  not  here  used  in 
its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offering  only. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  sin-offerings  were  — 

A.  Regular. 

1.  For  the  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38),  besides 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

2.  For  the  Priests  and  Levites  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxix.  10-14,  36);  besides  the  yearly 
sin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).c 

B.  Special. 

1.  For  any  sin  of  "  ignorance "   against  the 


probably  means  (as  in  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.)  "sin." 
The  fact  that  it  is  never  used  in  application  to  any 
other  sacrifice  in  Genesis  or  Exodus,  alone  makes  the 
translation  "  sin-offering  "  here  very  improbable. 

c  To  these  may  be  added  the  sacrifice  of  the  red 
heifer  (conducted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  sin-ofiering), 
from  the  ashes  of  which  was  made  the  "water  of 
separation,"  used  in  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion.    See  Num.  xix. 
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commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (I>ev.  iv.)- 

2.  For  refusal  to  bear  tdtness  under  adjuration 
(Lev.  V.  1). 

3.  For  ceremonial  defilement  not  willfully  con- 
tracted (I^v.  V.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  offerings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31),  or  the  un- 
cleanness  of  men  or  women  (xv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  16). 

4.  Foi'  the  breach  of  a  rash  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as  — 

1.  For  sacrilege  '■'■in  ignorance,"  with  com- 
pensation for  the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15, 
16). 

2.  For  ignwant  transgression  against  some  defi- 
nite prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

3.  For  fravd,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  per- 
jury atjainst  man,  with  compensation,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property  in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (vi. 
1-6). 

^.  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
21). 

5.  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12),  and  the  polluted  Nuzarite  (Num.  vi.  12), 
offered  with  the  sin-offering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  (1)  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-offering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  was  far  more  solemn  and 
symboHcal  in  its  ceremonial;  the  trespass -offering 
was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 
trespass-offering  is  united  with  the  sin-offering. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  9,  §  3)  declares  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in 
ignorance"  {kot  ay voiav),  and  the  trespass-offer- 
ing by  *'  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of 
his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thereof." 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by  Winer  and 
others)  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known 
sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case 
of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to 
judicial  cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained, widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed 
to  one  another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in 
Winer's  Realiv.  "  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions 
which  suppose  one  ofiering  due  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion, and  the  other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no 
foundation  in  the  language  of  the  Law.  Others, 
with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-offering  to  sins 
of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  of 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character;  but  this 
does  not  agree  with  I^v.  v.  17-19,  and  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  solemn  contrast  between  sins  of 
ignorance,  which  might  be  atoned  for,  and  "  sins 
of  presumption,"  against  which  death  without 
mercy  is  denounced  in  Num.  xv.  30.  A  third 
opinion  supposes  the  sin-offering  to  refer  to  sins 
for  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonement  could 
be  made,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  for  which 
material  compensation  was  possible.  This  theory 
has  something  to  support  it  in  the  fact  that  in 
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some  cases  (see  Lev.  v.  15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensa- 
tion was  prescribed  as  accessory  to  the  sacrifice. 
Others  seek  more  recondite  distinctions,  supposing 
(e.  g.)  that  the  sin-offering  had  for  its  object  the 
cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  trespass-offering  the  cleansing  of  the  indi- 
vidual; or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  effect 
of  sin  upon  the  soul  itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect 
of  sin  as  the  breach  of  an  external  law.  Without 
attempting  to  decide  so  difficult  and  so  contro- 
verted a  question,  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions :  — 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  con- 
sequences, while  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  service 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  far  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the 
Law  of  Leviticus,  most  of  thetn,  which  are  not 
purely  ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of  "  ignorance  " 
(see  Heb.  ix.  7);  and  in  Num.  xv.  30,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned 
for  by  offerings,  "  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  pre- 
sumptuously ''  (Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  "  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people."  ....  "  His 
iniquity  shall  be  u^wn  him  "  (comp.  Heb.  x.  26). 
But  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  sins 
here  called  "  of  ignorance  "  are  more  strictly  those 
of  "  negligence  "  or  "  frailty,"  «  repented  of  by  the 
unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  de- 
liberate and  unrepentant  sin.  The  Hebrew  word 
itself  and  its  derivations  are  so  used  in  Ps.  cxix. 
67  (eVAaj/A/ieAT/cra,  LXX.)  ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21 
{T)yv67]Ka) ;  Ts.  xix.  13  {Trapairru^ara) ;  Job  xix. 
4  {irKavos)-  The  words  ayvorj/xa  and  &yvoia 
have  a  corresponding  extent  of  meaning  in  the 
N.  T. ;  as  when,  in  Acts  iii.  17,  the  .Jews,  in  their 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
kot'  ayvoiav  ;  and  in  Eph.  iv.  18;  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  6.yuoia.  The  use 
of  the  word  (like  that  of  ayvaixovilv  in  classical 
Greek)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on 
the  idea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and 
that  sin  is  the  failing  to  recognize  this  truth.  If 
from  the  word  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  referred 
to  in  Lev.  iv.,  v.,  we  find  some  which  certainly  are 
not  sins  of  pure  ignorance:  they  are  indeed  few 
out  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Outram,  Be  Sacri- 
ficiis)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-offering  to 
n^ative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in  action, 
not  in  thought,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  a  temporal, 


a  From  the  root  SJC?,  or  HlWy  signifying  to 
"  err  "  or  "  wander  out  of  the  way,"  cognate  in  sense 
to  the  root  of  the  word  chattath  itself. 
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as  well  M  a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.  They 
restored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel;  they  were  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  king  of  Israel  for  the  infringement  of  his 
law.  It  is  clear  that  this  must  have  limited  the 
extent  of  their  legal  application;  for  there  are 
crimes  for  which  the  interest  and  very  existence 
of  a  society  demand  that  there  should  be  no  pardon. 
But  so  far  as  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual  and 
typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  souglit  by  a 
repentant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
ment with  God,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
had  a  wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect  so  long 
as  their  typical  character  remained.  [See  Sacri- 
fice.] 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day  of 
Atonement;  Leprosy,  etc.  A.  B. 

SI'NA,  MOUNT  {rh  6po5^iva;  [Vat.  Sin. 
Alex,  in  Jud.,  ^ftua-]  vums  Sin(i).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  well-known  name  which  in  the  O.  T. 
universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the  Apocr.  and 
N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai.  Sina  occurs 
Jud.  V.  14 ;«  Acts  vii.  30,  38.  G. 

SFNAI  [2syl.]  (^5''P  [jagged,  fuU  of  clef U, 
Fiirst] :  Sim;  [Vat.i  Sejj/oO  Shiai).  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
horns  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griin- 
stein,  and  porphyry  rocks,  rising  to  between  8,000 
and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shaiie  resembles 
a  scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
northern  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Russeg- 
ger's  map  gives  a  broad,  skirting  tract  of  old  red 
sandstone,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and 
traversed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a  tertiary  for- 
mation, running  nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  On  the 
S.  W.  side  of  this  triangle,  a  wide  alluvial  plain  — 
narrowing,  however,  towards  the  N.  —  lines  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern 
or  Akabah  coast  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disap- 
pear. Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  granitic 
mass  a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed, 
the  two  strips  converging  at  Eds  Mohammed,  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus 
of  plutonic  rocks  is  said  to  bear  no  trace  of  volcanic 
action  since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses 
(Stanley,  pp.  21,  22).  Laborde  (Travels,  p.  105) 
thought  he  detected  some,  but  does  not  affirm  it. 
Its  general  configuration  runs  into  neither  ranges 
nor  peaks,  but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with 
intersecting  wadies,*  whence  spring  the  cliffs  and 
mountain  peaks,  beginning  with  a  very  gradual 
and  terminating  in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has 
been  arranged  (Stanley,  <S.  (f  A  p.  11)  in  three 
chief  masses  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  N.  W.  cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn ;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
Serbdl,  at  a  height  of  6,342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
which  the  waters  of  this  portion  of  the  mountain 


a  In  this  passage  the  present  Greek  text  of  both 
MSS.,  reads  el^  6S6v,  not  opos,  tou  Xeiva.  But  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611  is,  notwith- 
standing, wrong,  —  "  Greek,  into  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sina  ;  "  that  being  nearer  to  the  Vulg.  deaerta 
Sina  montis  occupaverunt. 

b  See  Robinson's  "  Memoir  on  the  Maps  "  (vol.  iii. 
Appendix  1,  pp.  32-39),  a  most  important  comment  on 
the  different  sources  of  authority  for  different  portions 
of  th«i  region,  and  the  weight  due  to  each,  and  con- 
taining a  just  caution  regarding  the  indications  of 
Burfi. »  aspect  given  by  Laborde. 
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mass  are  received,  and  its  probable  connection  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Kephidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8,063  (Riippell) 
to  8,168  (Uussegger)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebel 
Musa,  the  heiglit  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6,796,  7,033, 
and  7,097  feet. 

3.  The  S.  E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer,  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  last-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  Musa,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S.; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  traced  on  the  map 
westwards  for  about  20  miles,  nearly  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbdl.  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for  the  peninsula,^ 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embracing  gulfs, 
and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range  of  ei~ 
Tih,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  Rds  Mohammed. 

Before  considering  the  claims  of  the  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occurs  as  that 
of  the  limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix.  1,  2) 
as  the  "  wilderness  "  or  "  desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Horeb  "  <^ 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God 
for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintro- 
duced into  the  Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  having 
been  previously  most  recently  used  in  the  story  of 
the  nmrmuring  at  Rephidim  (xvii.  6,  "  I  will  stand 
before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb"),  and 
earlier  as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  God  in  the  "burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
since  Rephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  "  camped  before  the 
mount "  (Sinai,  xix.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  specific 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Horeb,  contrastal  with  Sinai 
as  a  special  one,  is  cut  off),  and  a  Horeb  in  the 
Sinaitic  region,  apparently  a  synonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  fixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Suiai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  Serbdl  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  may  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
"  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  "  ground  left  dry  by 
water  draining  off."  Now  both  at  Rephidim  and 
at  Kadesh  Meribah,  where  was  the  "  fountain  of 
judgment"  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  it  is  expre.ssly  mentioned 
that  "  there  was  no  water;  "  and  the  inference  is 
that  some  ordinary  supply,  expected  to  be  found 
there,  had  failed,  possibly  owing  to  drought.  "  The 
rock   in   Horeb  "  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6)  what  Moses 


c  Dr.  Stanley  (p.  77)  notices  another  "  very  high 
mountain  S.  W.  of  Um-S/ibm'r,  apparently  calculated 
by  Riippell  to  be  the  highest  in  the  peninsula  .  .  . 
possibly  that  called  by  Burckhardt  Tkommar,  or  eU 
Koly."  But  this  seems  only  to  effect  an  extension  of 
the  area  of  the  relief  in  the  direction  indicated. 

d  Dr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of  two  of  the  three  pas- 
sages in  Exodus  in  which  Horeb  occurs  (iii.  1,  xvii.  6) 
as  "doubtful,"  and  of  the  third  (xxxiii.  6)  as  "am- 
biguous ; "  but  he  does  not  say  on  what  grounds 
(S.  ^  P.  p.  29,  note). 
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smote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact  spot  where 
the  water  was  expected  to  be,  but  was  not.  Now 
I^psius  (Tow-,  April  22,  transl.  by  Cottrell,  p.  74) 
found  in  Wady  Feiran^  which  he  identifies  with 
Kephidim,  singular  alluvial  banks  of  earth  which 
may  have  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a  lake  since 
dried.«.  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the  miracle  [see 
Rkphioim],  the  propriety  of  the  name  Horeb,  as 
applied  to  it,  becomes  clear.  Further,  in  all  the 
places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see  Horkb], 
it  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the  people  as 
the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive,  rather  than 
whence  God  appeared  to  give  the  Law,  which  is 
apparently  in  the  same  book  of  Deut.  indicated  by 
Sinai  (xxxiii.  2);  and  in  the  one  remaining  passage 
of  Exod.,  where  Horeb  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 
the  same  events,  it  is  used  also  in  reference  to  the 
people  (xxxiii.  6),  and  probably  refers  to  what  they 
had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the  golden 
calf  (xxxii.  2,  3).  If  this  be  accepted,  there  remains 
in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  where  Moses  led 
the  flocks  of  .Jethro  "  to  the  mountain  of  God,  to 
Horeb; "  but  this  form  of  speech,  which  seems  to 
identify  two  local  names,  is  sometimes  not  a  strict 
apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  especially 
where  the  places  are  so  close  together  that  the 
writer  tacitly  recognizes  them  as  one.''  Thus  Horeb, 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain,  valley, 
or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain;  and  yet 
Mount  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  plain  "  of  which 
was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean  the 
mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,'*  or  its  side 
abutting  thereon.  The  n)ention  of  Horeb  in  later 
books  (e.  ff.  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  seems  to  show  that 
it  had  then  become  the  designation  of  the  moun- 
tain and  region  generally.  The  spot  where  the 
people  themselves  took  part  in  the  greatest  event 
of  their  history  would  naturally  become  the  popular 
name  in  later  designations  of  that  event.  "  Thou 
stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Hoi^eb  "  was 
a  literal  fact,  and  became  the  great  basis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognized  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Neh.  ix.  13,  we  read,  "  Thou 
camest  down  upon  Mount  Sinai.' ^ 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  which 
these  names  mutually  bear,  there  remains  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  three 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question :  — 

I.  That  of  Lepsius,  above  mentioned,  favored 
also  by  Burckhardt  {Trav.  p.  609),  that  Strbdl  is 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  the 
Jebel  Musn.  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and  el- 
Hessue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities, 
with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  p.  74),  just  a  mile  from 
the  old  convent  of  Fardn.     On  this  view  Israel 


a  »  Alluvial  mounds  "  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
modem  Horeb  cliflfe  in  the  plain  er-Raheh;  just  as 
Lepsius  noticed  others  at  the  Wady  Feir&n.  (Comp. 
Stanley,  5.  if  P.  p.  40,  Lepsius,  p.  84.) 

b  So  in  Gen.  xiii.  3,  Abram  goes  "  to  Bethel,  unto 
the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
between  Bethel  and  Hai ;  "  i.  e.  really  to  Bethel,  and 
somewhat  further. 

c  It  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different 
tribes  of  the  desert  often  seem  to  give  different  names 
to  the  same  mountain,  valley,  etc.,  or  the  same  names 
to  different  mountains,  etc.,  because,  perhaps,  they 
judge  of  them  by  the  way  in  which  leading  features 
group  themselves  to  the  eye,  and  which  varies  with 
the  habitual  point  of  view  (Lepsius,  p.  64). 
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would  have  reached  Sinai  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek:  "the  decampment  occurred 
during  the  battle  "  (ibid.  p.  86)  —  an  unUkely  thing, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  close,  and 
lasted  till  sunset.  Serbdl  is  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  of  the  peninsula,  rising  with  a  crown  of 
five  peaks  from  the  maritime  plain  on  one  side,  and 
from  the  Wady  Feirdn  on  the  other,  and  showing 
its  full  height  at  once  to  the  eye;  and  Ritter 
{Geogr.  xiv.  734-736)  has  suggested  t<  that  it  might 
have  been,  before  the  actual  Exodus,  known  as 
"  the  mount  of  God  "  to  the  Amalekite  Arabs,  and 
even  to  the  Egyptians.^  The  earliest  traditions  are 
in  its  favor.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  identified  with 
Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas,  that  is, 
by  all  known  writers  to  the  time  of  Justinian,"  as 
confirmed  by  the  position  "  of  the  episcopal  city  of 
Paran  at  its  foot "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this:  (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
regular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expressions  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut.;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Rephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficient  size  near  Serbdl  to  offer  camping 
ground  to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part 
of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  ( The  Tent  and  the  Khan, 
p.  146)  contends  for  Serbdl  as  the  real  Sinai,  seek- 
ing to  obviate  objection  (1),  by  making  Rephidim 
"no  higher  up  than  Heshueh''''  [Rephidim],  and 
(2),  by  regarding  Wady  Aleiat  and  Wady  Rimm 
as  capacious  enough  for  the  host  to  camp  in  (ibid. 
p.  145);  a  very  doubtful  assertion. 

II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,/  that,  allowing 
Serbdl  the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary,  the 
.lebel  Musa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  es- 
Sebayeh,  which  its  S.  E.  or  highest  summit  over- 
hangs, is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount;  but  the  second  objection  to  Serbdl 
applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this  —  the  want  of 
space  below.  The  wady  is  "  rough,  uneven,  and 
narrow  "  (Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  p.  76);  and  there  seems 
no  possibility  of  the  people's  "  removing  (Ex.  xx. 
18)  and  standing  afar  off,"  and  yet  preserving  any 
connection  with  the  scene.  Further,  this  site  offers 
no  such  feature  as  a  "  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount  "  (Deut.  ix.  21). 

III.  The  third  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the 
modem  Horeb  of  the  monks  —  namely,  the  N.  W. 
and  lower  face  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  crowned  with  a 
range  of  magnificent  cliffs,  the  highest  point  called 
Ras  Sasdfek,  or  Sufsdfeh,  as  spelled  by  Robinson  — 
overlooking  the  plain  er-Rahah,  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
into  which  Moses  ascended.  In  this  view,  also, 
Strauss  appears  to  coincide  (Sinai  and  Golgotha, 
p.  116).  Lepsius  objects,  but  without  much  force 
(since  he  himself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasdfek 

d  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand  (i.  78,  79),  suggests 
that  Surabit  el-Khadim  (or  Chadem),  lying  north  of 
Serbal,  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  a  supposable  object  of  Moses'  proposed 
"  three  days' journey  into  the  wilderness."  But  that 
pilgrimage  was  an  element  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt  seems  at  least  doubtful. 

e  So  Dr.  Stewart  ( The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  p.  147) 
says,  "that  it  was  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  before 
the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  extremely  prob- 
able."    He  renders  the  name  by  "  Lord  Baal." 

/  Geogr.  xiv.  698. 
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is  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that  the  whole  Jebel  Miisa  is,  compara- 
tively with  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant;  "its 
prospect  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
higher  mountains  "  (Kiippell,"  quoted  by  liobinson, 
i.  105,  note;  comp.  Seetzen,  Eeistn,  vol.  ii.  p.  93); 
that  it  is  "remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
the  high  ground  of  Serbdl  being  rejected  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
in  favor  of  the  Uni  Shaumer,^  the  highest  point  in 
the  peninsula,  lying  S.  W.  of  the  Musa,  some  such 
secondary  and  overshadowed  peak  must  be  assumed. 
The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  site ;  in  chousing  it,  we  lose 
in  the  mountain,  as  compared  witli  Strbdl,  but  we 
gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serhdl  has  nothing. 
Yet  the  view  from  the  plain  appears  by  no  means 
wanting  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  (<S\  if  P. 
pp.  42,  43).  Dr.  Stanley  remarked  {S.  #  P.  p.  43) 
some  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
"  which  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds "  set  to 
restrain  the  people.  In  this  long  retiring  sweep  of 
er-liithah^  the  people  could  "remove  and  stand 
afar  ofF;  "  for  it  "  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys," 
and  so  joins  the  Waiiy  es-Sheykh  (ibid.  p.  74).  Here 
too  Moses,  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
oblique  gullies  which  flank  the  Jias  SusaJ'th  on  the 
N.  and  S  ,  might  not  see  the  camp,  although  he 
might  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
Wnily  ed-Deir,  or  the  Wady  Lej'd,  on  the  plain 
itself.  In  the  latter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  close 
connection  with  the  mountain. 

Still  there  is  the  name  of  the  Jebel  Musa  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  or  S.  E.  peak  or  precipice, 
overhanging  es-Sebayeh.  l^psius  treats  this  as  a 
monkish  legend  unknown  before  the  convent;  but 
there  is  the  name  Wady  Shouaib  (valley  of  Hobab 
or  .lethro,  S.  (j-  P.  p.  32),  the  IVady  Lejd  and 
Jebel  Fureid  (perhaps  from  the  forms  in  Arabic 
legend  of  the  names  of  his  two  daughters  Lljn  and 
SaJ'iirin  =  Zippoi'ah),  forming  a  group  of  Mosaic 
tradition.  Is  it  not  possible  tliat  the  Jebel  Mus  /, 
or  loftiest  southeastern  peak  of  that  block  of  which 
the  modern  Iloreb  is  the  lower  and  opjx)site  end, 
may  have  been  the  si)ot  to  which  Moses  retired, 
leaving  the  people  encamped  in  tr-R'ihnh  l>elow, 
from  which  its  distance  is  not  above  three  miles  ? 
That  the  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  is 
hardly  a  difficulty,  for  "  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven "  was  what  the 
people  saw  (Deut.  iv.  11);  and  this  would  give  a 
reasonal)le  distance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
way, whence  the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of 
God  (Kx.  xxiv  'J,  10). 

Tradition,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elijah's  visit  —  "  the  cave, 
to  vvliich  he  repaired;  but  one  at  Serbdl  would 
equally  suit  (-S.  if  P.  p.  49).  That  on  the  Jebel 
Mu&d  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias.  It  has 
been  thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  vis- 
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ited  Sinai  (Gal.  i.  17),  and  been  familiar  with  the 
name  Hajar   (^jg^jfc.)  as  given  commonly  to  it, 

signifying    "  a  rock."     (Ewald,  Sendschreiben,  p. 
493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Pococke)  down  the  plain  eU 
Kdii  to  Tur ;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson's)  by 
the  Sarbut  el-Khadem  (either  of  which  would  have 
left  Serbal  out  of  their  line  of  march);  and  the 
middle  one  by  IVo^ly  Feirdn,  by  which  they  would 
pass  the  foot  of  Serbdl,  which  therefore  in  tliis 
case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Stanley,  S.  ^ 
P.  pp.  36,  37 ).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  across 
the  narrow  ravine  named  Shouaib,  lies  ed-Deir,  or 
the  convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local 
legend  (Stanley,  p.  46;  Robinson,  i.  98),  "the 
Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has 
also  fixed  on  a  hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the 
W(idy  es-Sheykh,  on  which  the  modern  Horeb 
looks,  as  "  the  (mould  of  the)  head  of  the  cow," 
L  e.  in  which  the  golden  calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron. 
In  the  ravine  called  Lejd,  parallel  to  Shouaib  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  lies  what  is 
called  the  rock  of  Moses  (see  Kkphidim);  and  a 
hole  in  the  ground  near,  in  the  plain,  is  called,  by 
manifest  error,  the  "pit  of  Korah,"  whose  catas- 
trophe took  place  far  away  (Robinson,  i.  113;  Lep- 
sius,  p.  19). 

The  middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Tayibeh 
reaches  the  IV.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
IV.  Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,c  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localized  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  I^psius  '^ 
(p.  90)  thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue  doubtfuL 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  nan)es  of  the  chief 
peaks  seem  all  borrowed  from  their  peculiarities  of 

vegetation:  thus  Um  Shomr^  (v*aw  |»I)  means 

"mother    of    fennel;"    Has    Sasdfeh    (properly 

Sufsa/eh,  JLfl-Afl-ft-o)  is  "  willow-head,"  a  group 

of  two  or  three  of  which  trees  grow  in  the  recesses 
of  the  adjacent  wady;  so  Serbdl  is  perhaps   from 

(Jw-t.iw;  and.  from   analogy,  the  name  "Sinai," 

now  unknown  amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena, 
given  to  the  point  of  the  Jebel  Fureid,  opposite  to 
the  modern  Horeb  (Stanley,  p.  42),  contain  a  trace 


a  It  should  be  added  that  Riippell  (Lepsius,  p.  12) 
took  Gebel  Kutherin  for  Horeb,  but  that  there  are 
fewer  features  in  its  favor,  as  compared  with  the  his- 
tory, thau  almost  any  other  site  (llobinson,  i.  110). 

h  Though  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  Sf  P.  p.  -39,  note)  states 
that  it  has  been  ''  explored  by  Mr.  Hogg,  who  tells  me 
that  it  meets  none  of  the  special  requirements." 

c  See  the  work  of  Professor  Beer  of  Leipsic  on  this 
curious  question.  Mr.  Forstefs  attempt  {Voice  of 
Israel  from  the  Rocka  of  Sinai)  to  regard  them  as 
a  contemporary  record  of  the  Exodus  by  the  Israelites 
involves  this  anachronism  :  the  events  of  the  fortieth 


of  it),  may  be  supposed  derived  from  the 

and  vJLuw,  the  tree  of  the  Burning  Bush.     The 


year  —  e.  g.  the  plague  of  fiery  serpents  —  are  repre- 
sented as  recorded  close  on  the  same  spot  with  what 
took  place  t)etore  the  people  reaehed  Sinai ;  and  al- 
though the  route  which  they  took  cannot  be  traced  in 
all  its  parts,  yet  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  question  is  clearly  against  their  ever  having 
returned  from  Kadesh  and  the  Arabah  to  the  valleys 
west  of  Sinai. 

d  Arguing  from  the  fact  that  these  inscriptions  oc- 
cur not  only  on  roads  leading  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  the 
most  secluded  spots,  and  on  rocks  lying  quite  out  of 
the  main  roads. 
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vegetation  «  of  the  peninsula  is  most  copious  at  el- 
Wady^  near  Tur,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
in  the  Wndy  Feiran  [see  Rki'ihuim],  the  two 
oases  of  its  waste,  and  "  in  tiie  nucleus  of  springs 
in  the  Gebel  Mousa"  (Stanley,  p.  19).  For  a 
fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see  Wilderness  of 
THE  WAunERixG.  As  regards  its  fauna,  Seetzen 
(iii.  20)  mentions  the  following  animals  as  found 
at  er-Ramleh,  near  Sinai:  the  wild  goat,  the  wub- 
ber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther  (rare),  field- 
mouse  {el- Dsc/iiirdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and  a  lizard 
called  el-Ds()b,  which  is  eaten.  II.  H. 

*  The  names  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used  inter- 
changeably. At  the  first  Horeb  had  precedence, 
being  "  the  mountain  of  God  "  to  Moses  prior  to 
the  giving  of  the  Law  (Ex.  iii.  1,  12,  iv.  27,  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  5).  Sinai  is  first  mentioned  after  the 
battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2);  and  this  name 
is  thenceforth  prominent  until  the  breaking  up  of 
the  encampment  in  that  wilderness,  as  recorded  in 
Num.  X.  12.  But  in  the  recapitulation  of  this 
journey  by  Moses,  Horeb  is  spoken  of  as  the  point 
of  departure  (Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19).  Horeb  is  named 
as  the  mountain  from  which  "  the  Lord  spake  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  and  upon  which  He 
wrote  the  ten  commandments  (Deut.  iv.  10,  15). 
Horeb  also  was  the  scene  of  the  transgression  in 
the  golden  calf  (Deut.  ix.  8).  The  covenant  was 
made  at  Horeb  (Deut.  xxix.  1).  In  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  (1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr. 
V.  10),  Horeb  is  named  as  the  scene  of  the  Law; 
while  in  the  Psalms  both  names  are  used  for  the 
same  place;  Sinai  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  17,  and  Horeb 
Ps.  cvi.  19.  Mountains  thus  closely  identified 
with  the  same  series  of  events  could  not  have  been 
far  apart;  and  the  best  solution  of  the  Biblical 
usage  in  respect  of  these  names  appears  to  be  that 
which  makes  Horeb  the  central  mass  or  ridge,  of 
which  Sinai  was  a  prominent  peak.  See  Hitter, 
xiv.  743;  Hengstenherg,  Pentateuch,  n.'S2b;  Rob- 
hison,  i.  591;  Kurtz,  iii.  79;  Kalisch,  Comm.  on 
Exixlui.  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  gives  the  name 
Horeb  to  the  group  of  which  Sufsrtfth  and  Jebel 
Musa  are  peaks,  and  places  Sinai  opposite  to  Suf- 
sofeh,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  in  1868,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
minute  and  careful  exploration  of  the  Sinaitic  re- 
gion. A  compendium  of  his  results  will  shed  light 
upon  se\'eral  points  hitherto  somewhat  in  doubt  or 
dispute. 

Fertility  of  the  Desert.  —  "  The  lower  portion 
of  Wady  (ihurundel  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  nearly  300  yards  broad 
in  many  places,  and  thickets  of  tamarisks,  palms, 
and  beds  of  bulrushes  and  reeds  abound,  and  wild 
ducks,  with  many  kinds  of  smaller  birds,  frequent 
the  pools,  formed  here  and  there  by  a  clear  stream 
of  running  water,  which  never  fails. 

"  Manna  and  gum  Arabic  appear  to  be  found  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  latter  exudes  from  the 
boughs  of  the  mimosa,  or  shittim-tree,  after  the 
young  shoots  have  been  lopped  off  in  spring  to 
feed  the  goats. 

"  Water  is  not  nearly  so  scarce  in  the  granitic 
district  as  most  travellers  have  supposed.  There 
is  also  a  far  larger  amount  of  vegetation  than  usu- 
ally described.      [This  was  in  October  and   No- 


a  for  a  full  account  of  the  climate  and  vegetation, 
Schubert  (Reisen,  ii.  351)  may  be  consulted. 
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vember.]  The  basins  on  the  summits  of  the 
moimtains  generally  afford  good  pasturage,  and 
even  the  mountain  sides,  which  look  so  barren 
from  the  wadies  below,  are  often  covered  with 
numerous  plants  on  which  the  goats  delight  to 
feed.  Many  of  the  smaller  wadies,  too,  are  aston- 
ishingly fertile,  and  in  former  days,  when  fairly 
cultivated  by  the  monks,  must  have  yielded  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  even  corn,  for  I 
found  traces  in  several  spots  of  terraced  plots  evi- 
dently laid  out  for  growing  corn.  I  can  readily 
believe  that  at  one  time  6,000  or  7,000  monks  and 
hermits  lived,  as  we  are  told,  in  these  mountains, 
and  were  enabled  in  great  measure,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, to  support  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  In  W.  Jldk  alone,  in  addition  to  a  fine 
grove  of  olives  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery, 
there  is  for  three  miles  a  constant  succession  of 
gardens,  each  garden  having  in  it  two  good  wells 
which  never  fail,  and  producing  olives,  pears,  ap- 
ples, vines,  figs,  palms,  nebk,  carroub,  apricot, 
mulberry,  pomegranate,  and  poplar  trees;  while 
above  and  below  these  gardens  runs  a  stream  of 
water  which  affords  here  and  there  a  pool  large 
and  deep  enough  to  swim  in." 

All  this  confirms  the  view  that  the  sustentation 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  was  not  exclusively 
miraculous,  but  the  resources  of  nature  were  sup- 
plemented by  special  intervention,  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Amalekites.  —  Mr.  Holland  discovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jebel  Hudeed,  "  the  Iron 
Mountain,"  remarkable  ruins  of  buildings  and 
tombs.  These  were  constructed  of  undressed 
stones,  of  large  size,  laid  together  without  n)ortar. 
The  buildings, were  apparently  designed  for  store- 
houses, having  no  windows;  the  tombs  contained 
human  bones.  From  the  extent  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  their  massive  workmanship,  Mr.  Hol- 
land concludes  that  they  must  have  been  built  by 
a  large  and  powerful  people ;  and  he  is  disposed  to 
refer  them  to  the  Amalekites. 

The  True  Sinai.  —  After  a  careful  exploration 
of  each  point,  Mr.  Holland  rejects  Serbal  and 
Odjmeh  as  the  Biblical  Sinai,  since  "  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  former  there  is  no  plain,  in  the 
latter  range  there  is  no  one  distinct  mountain.'''' 
He  suggests  as  a  possible  competitor  to  Jebel 
Musa,  Jebel  urn  Alowee,  "  the  Mother  of  Heights." 
The  road  to  the  two  is  the  same  up  to  the  last  five 
or  six  miles;  both  rise  almost  precipitously  ft-qm 
the  plains  beneath  them;  hut  J.  nm  Aloivee  has 
the  advantage  of  much  the  larger  plain  —  Senned, 
which  contains  about  thirty  square  miles  of  good 
camping  ground. 

Eoute  of  the  Israelites.  —  Mr.  Holland  is  of 
opinion  that  Ain  Butherah,  commonly  identified 
as  Hazeroth,  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Israelites,  since  it  lies  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  can  be  approached  only  by  a  steep  narrow 
pass.  "  After  crossing  the  Red  Sea  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Suez,  the  Israelites  took  the 
lower  road  down  the  plain  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ain  Fzmiweira,  which  may  possibly  mark  the 
locality  of  Marah.  They  then  turned  inland  to 
Elim,  which  I  would  place  at  Ain  Uowara.  Their 
next  encampment  was  by  the  sea,  possibly  near  the 
mouth  of  W.  Ghurundel,  where  was  abundance 
of  water."  The  wilderness  of  Sin  is  the  plain  of 
es-Seyh.  Defhkah  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
W.  Keneh,  near  Lib-el-cheir.  Alush,  at  W.  el- 
Ash,  &  broad  wady  uniting  with  W.  Berah,  not 
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far  from  W.  es-Sheikh.  Rephidim,  Mr.  Holland 
fixes  at  a  point  in  W.  es-Sheikk  about  10  miles 
from  JeOel  Miisa,  at  the  gorge  of  the  "  Mokad 
Nebi  Musa,"'  the  "  seat  of  the  Prophet  Moses." 
This  would  have  given  the  Amalekites  strategic 
advantages  for  surprising  the  Israelites  on  their 
march. 

It  was  mainly  at  the  instance  of  IMr.  Holland, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  his  energetic  example, 
that  a  scientific  corps  was  sent  out  in  1869,  to 
explore  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  The  re- 
port of  this  expedition  must  give  light  upon  many 
disputed  points,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  time 
for  use  in  this  article.  J.  P.  T. 

SINIM  (C*'3'»p:  [Jlfpaai:  tai-a  amtralis]), 
a  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12,  as  living  at  the 
extreujity  of  the  known  world,  either  in  the  south 
or  east,  'i'he  majority  of  the  early  interpreters 
adopted  the  former  view,  but  the  LXX.  in  giving 
llepaai  favors  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  modern 
authority  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name 
being  identified  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and 
others,  with  the  classical  Sime,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the 
south  equally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment: 
Sin,  the  classical  Pelusium,  which  liochart  {Phiilti/, 
iv.  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and  Syene  (Michaelis, 
Spicit.  ii.  '42)  would  have  iieen  given  in  its  well- 
known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no  a  prion  im- 
probability in  the  name  of  the  Sinoe  being  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is 
certain  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  extreme  I"^st  with  the  West  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  traffic  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sinie  and  the  Scyth- 
ians, in  the  maimer  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name  for 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sime,  whose  town  Thime 
(another  form  of  the  Sinse)  was  one  of  the  great 
emporiums  in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
represented  by  the  modern  Thsin  or  Tin,  in  the 
province  of  Schensi.  The  Sinas  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  early  as  the 
8th  century  b.  c,  and  in  the  3d  century  ».  c. 
established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical 
name  of  China,  Tsin,  an  well  as  "China"  itself, 
was  derived  from  this  dynasty  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.). 

W.  L.  B. 

SI'NITE  Orp:  'A(r€vya7oi;  [in  Chr.,  Rom. 
Vat.  omit:]  Ziiueus).  A  tribe  of  Canaanites 
(Gen.  X.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon 
district.  Various  localities  in  that  district  bear  a 
certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the  name,  par- 
ticularly Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755);  Sinum  or  Sini,  the  ruins  of 
which  existe<l  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Qfuest.  in 
Gen.  1.  c. ) ;  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  river  Area  (Gesen.  Thes.  p. 
948);  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tripoli  (Rob- 
inson's liescnrches,  ii.  494).  The  Targums  of  On- 
kelos  and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a  town  on  the 
coast  to  the  northeast  of  Tripolis.  W.  L.  B. 

SrON,  MOUNT.     1.    (I'S'^b  "in    [lofty 

mount] :  Samar.  pM"*tJ7  nn  :  rh  tpos  rov  Stjwj': 
mons  Sum).    One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount 
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Hermon  which  are  fortunately  preserved,  all  not 
improbably  more  ancient  than  "  Hermon  "  itself. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted 
by  the  lexicographers  to  mean  "  lofty."  Fiirst 
conjectures  that  these  various  appellations  were  the 
nanies  of  separate  peaks  or  portions  of  tlie  moun- 
tain. Some  have  supposed  that  Zion  in  Ps.  cxxxiii. 
3  is  a  variation  of  this  Sion ;  but  there  is  no  war- 
rant for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  so  doing  over- 
comes a  ditficulty  of  interpretation  in  that  pas- 
sage." 

2.  (t^  ipos  2te6i';  in  Heb.  •S.iiijv  opos'  mom 
Sion.)  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Zion  (Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  37,  60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11, 
xiv.  27;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the 
books  of  Maccabees  the  exprassion  is  always  Mount 
Sion.  In  the  other  Apocryphal  Books  the  name 
Sion  is  alone  employed.  Further,  in  the  Macca- 
bees the  name  unmistakably  denotes  the  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  wsis  built;  on  which  the  mosque 
of  the  Aksa^  with  its  attendant  mosques  of  Omar 
and  the  Mogrebbins,  now  stands.  The  first  of  the 
passages  just  quoted  is  enough  to  decide  this.  If 
it  can  be  established  that  Zion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment means  the  same  locality  with  Sion  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of 
Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved.  This  will  be 
examined  under  ZiON.  G. 

*  There  can  be  scarcely  a  question  that  in  the 
passages  above  quoted  from  Maccabees,  Sion  is 
synonymous  with  Jerusalem  —  as  in  Isa.  ii.  3 : 
"  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Ix)rd  from  Jerusalem,^'  and  in  Ps. 
cxlvii,  12:  "Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,  praise 
thy  God,  O  Zion  "  —  where  the  words  are  parallel, 
and  each  clause  has  the  same  meaning.  Accepting 
Sion  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  as  the  same  local- 
ity with  Zion  in  the  Old  Testament  used  in  this 
general  sense,  we  have  no  great  puzzle  of  Jerusalem 
topography  to  be  solved.  The  examination  pro- 
posed in  the  last  line  was  for  some  reason  not  insti- 
tuted. S.  W. 

SIPH'MOTH  (nniSCb  [fi-uitful  places, 
Fiirst]:  [Rom.  :S,a<pl',  Vat.]'  2a<^ej;  Alex.  2a</>a- 
ficos :  Sephamoth ).  One  of  the  places  in  the  south 
of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during  his  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  It 
is  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identification 
of  it.  G. 

*  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  Zabdi,  one  of  David's  pur- 
veyors, is  called  the  Shiphmite,  not  improbably 
because  he  belonged  to  Siphmoth.  The  commuta- 
tion of  sh  and  s  is  easily  made,  and  a  few  MSS. 
actually  read  Shipmoth  instead  of  Siphmoth  in 
1  Sam,  xxx.  28.  Thenius  suggests  on  this  last 
passage  {Biicher  Samuels),  that  Siphmoth  may  be 
the  same  as  Shepham  (Num.  xxxiv.  10,  11)  in  the 
east  part  of  Judah.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
though  it  agrees  with  1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  for  Zabdi's 
office  would  require  him  to  be  at  no  great  distance 
from  David's  court.  H. 

SIP'PAI  [2  syl.]  C^ep  [threshold,  bowl]: 
^afpovT-,  Alex,  ^((jxpn  S'iphai).     One  of  the  sons 

«  *  This  supposition,  instead  of  overcoming  a 
difficulty,  only  adds  another  and  greater.  See  Her- 
mon, vol.  ii.  p.  1047,  note  a  (Amer.  ed.).  S.  W. 
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of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the  giants,"  slain  by  Sibbe- 
chai  the  Hushathite  at  Gezer  (1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Saph. 

SI'RACH  Ueipdx,  Sipe^x:  Sirach:  in  Rab- 
binic writers,  M'n*'p)^  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua), 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  [Ecclesiasticus;  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Sikach.]  B.  F.  W. 

SI'RAH  [departure,  apostasy],  THE  WELL 

OF  (n^DH  T)5 :  rh  <pp4ap  rov  l^eeipdix,  in 
both  MSS. :  cisterna  Sira).  The  spot  from  which 
Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  apparently  on  the 
northern  road  from  Hebron  —  that  by  which  Abner 
would  naturally  return  through  Bahurim  (ver.  16) 
to  Mahanaim.  There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ancient  northern  road, 
about  one  mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain 
Sara,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  little  valley  in 
which  it  lies  (see  Dr.  Rozen's  paper  on  Hebron,  in 
the  Zeitscknft  der  D.  M.  G.  xii.  486,  and  the 
excellent  map  accompanying  it).  This  may  be  a 
relic  of  the  well  of  Sirah.  It  is  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  the  12th  century  by  Rabbi  Petachia,  but 
the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that  of  Sirah 
seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  G. 

SIR'ION  (r'^t??,"  i.  e.  Siryon,  in  Deut.,  but 

in  Ps.  xxix.  "j'^'^'ltt?,  Shiryon  [see  below] :  Samar, 

l^'^W;  Sam.  Vers.   p"l  :  -^auiiip;  [Comp.  2a- 

Stc6i/:]   Sarion).     One   of  the   various   names  of 
lount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9).     The  word  is  almost 

identical  with  that  (V""'^)  which  in  Hebrew  de- 
notes a  "  breastplate  "  or  "  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius 
therefore  expresses  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in 
this  sense  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  name  Thorax 


o  No  variation  from  W  to  tZ?,  or  the  reverse,  is 
noticed  in  Doderleiu  and  Meisner,  on  either  occurrence 
of  the  name.  [It  exists,  however;  see  Michaelis's 
Bibl.  Hebr.  on  Deut.  iii.  9.  —  A.] 

b  *  Capt.  Warren  reports  some  later  observations 
respecting  Sirion  or  Hermon,  and  corrects  several  minor 
inaccuracies  of  previous  travellers.  He  makes  the 
height  of  Hermon  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  not  10,000  as  in  Murray's  Hand- 
book, ii.  455.  The  curious  line  of  stones  around  the 
southern  peak  of  the  three  summits  is  oval  and  not 
circular,  and  may  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The  existing  temples  on  Hermon 
probably  were  not  devoted  to  the  older  sun-worship 
(standing  in  fact  where  the  sun  is  not  visible  until 
hours  after  it  has  risen),  and  the  entrances  are  not  on 
the  west  so  as  to  bring  the  worshipper's  face  toward 
the  sun-rising  as  to  a  kibleh,  but  all  of  them  open 
toward  the  east.  The  inscriptions  on  the  temples 
about  Hermon  are  mostly  Grecian,  nearly  all  of  them 
so  defaced  that  only  a  few  letters  in  each  line  can  be 
deciphered.  (Athena-um,  Feb.  12, 1870,  and  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund,  No.  iv.,  1869.)       H. 

c  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.),  by  comparison  with  the 
Syriac,  interprets  the  name  as  "  battle-array."  Fiirst, 
on  the  other  hand  {Handwb.  ii.  279),  gives  as  its 
equivalent  Vermitteluns;,  the  nearest  approach  to  which 
is  perhaps  "  lieutenant."  As  a  Canaanite  word  its  real 
signiflca-ion  is  probably  equally  wide  of  either. 

d  The  site  of  Uarosheth  has  not  yet  been  identified 
with  certainty.  But  since  the  publication  of  vol.  i. 
the  writer  observes  that  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
ch.  xxix.)  has  suggested  a  site  which  seems  possible, 
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(which  has  the  same  meaning)  was  given  to  a 
mountain  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  supported  by 
the  Samaritan  Version,  the  rendering  in  which  — 
Rabban — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jtbel  esh- 
Sheykh,  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modern 
name  of  the  mountain.  [Hekmon,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1048.] 

The  use  of  the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (slightly 
altered  in  the  original  —  Shirion  instead  of  Sirion) 
is  remarkable,  though,  bearing  in  mind  the  occur- 
rence of  Shenir  in  Solomon's  Song,  it  can  hardly 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
psalm.^  G. 

SIS'AMAI  [3  syl.]  (^'^pO  [distinguished, 
Fiirst]  :  1,oao[xdi :  Sisamoi).  A  descendant  of 
Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SIS'ERA  (Snp'^pc  [perh.  battle-array, 
Ges.]  :  Seto-apo,  ^ladpa  ;  Joseph.  6  :S,i(rdpr}s  ■ 
Sisara).  Captain  ("'t??)  of  the  army  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He  him- 
self resided  in  Harosheth  <^  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
particulars  of  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisera's 
flight  and  death  are  drawn  out  under  the  heads  of 
Barak,  Deborah,  Jael,  Kenites,  Kishon, 
Mantle,  Tent.  They  have  been  recently  elabo- 
rated, and  combined  into  a  living  whole,  with  great 
attention  to  detail,  yet  without  any  sacrifice  of 
force,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  an  the 
Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xiv.  To  that 
accurate  and  masterly  picture  we  refer  our  readers. 

The  army  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Lejjun.  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900  e  iron  chariots  — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera 
deserted  his  troops  and  fled  off  on  foot.     He  took 


and  invites  further  examination.  This  is  a  Tell  or 
mound  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kishon,  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  just  behind  the  hills  which 
separate  it  from  the  larger  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  Tell 
advances  close  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and  allows  only 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river  between  them.  Its 
name  is  variously  given  as  Harothleh  (Thomson), 
Harthijjeh  (Schulz),  Hurshiyeh  (Robinson),  Harti  (Van 
de  Velde),  and  el-Hartiyeh.  The  latter  is  the  form 
given  in  the  official  list  made  for  the  writer  in  1861  by 
Consul  Rogers,  and  is  probably  accurate.  Dr.  Thom- 
son —  apparently  the  only  traveller  who  has  examined 
the  spot  —  speaks  of  the  Tell  as  "  covered  with  the 
remains  of  old  walls  and  buildings,"  in  which  he  sees 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Sisera.  [Harosheth, 
Amer.  ed.] 

e  The  nmnber  of  Jabin's  standing  army  is  given  by 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  v.  5,  §  1)  as  300,000  footmen,  10,000 
horsemen,  and  3.000  chariots.  These  numbers  are 
large,  but  they  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
legends.  Sisera  "  had  40.000  generals,  every  one  of 
whom  had  100,000  men  under  him.  He  was  thirty 
years  old,  and  had  conquered  the  whole  world :  and 
there  was  not  a  place  the  walls  of  which  did  not  fall 
down  at  his  voice.  When  he  shouted  the  very  beasts 
of  the  field  were  riveted  to  their  places.  900  horses 
went  in  his  chariot ''  (  Jalkut  ad  loc).  "  Thirty-one 
kings  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  24)  went  with  Sisera  and  were 
killed  with  him.  They  thirsted  after  the  waters  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  they  asked  and  prayed  Sisera 
to  take  them  with  him  without  further  reward " 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  19).  {Ber.  Rob.  ch.  23.)  The  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Deutsch  for  these 
extracts. 
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a  northeast  direction,  possibly  through  Nazareth 
and  Sated,  or,  if  that  direct  road  was  closed  to  him, 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  near 
Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  Here  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  lleber's  wife,  who,  although 
"  at  peace  '•'  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
stringent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  2-22,  V.  20,  2(J,  28,  30).  [Kenites,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1530.]  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
and  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and 
psalmists  (1  Sam.  xii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the 
Jews  should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent 
characters.  The  great  liabbi  Akiba,  whose  father 
was  a  Syrian  pro.selyte  of  justice,  was  descended 
from  Sisera  of  Harosheth  ( liart<jlocci,  iv.  272). 
The  j)art  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  in- 
dependence, wlien  he  wajj  standard-bearer  to  Bar- 
cocba  (Otho,  Hist.  docl.  Misii.  134  note),  shows 
that  the  warlike  force  still  remained  in  the  blood 
of  Sisera. 

2.  {2iadpa,2iaap(Ld;  Alex.  5i<rapaa,  26i<rapo6; 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat.  omits;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  2«<r6ipad]-) 
After  a  long  interval  the  name  reappeai-s  in  the 
lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity jvith  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 
The  number  of  foreign,  non-Israelite  names  «  which 
occur  in  these  invaluable  lists  has  Ijeen  already 
noticed  under  Mehuxi.ms  (iii.  1875).  Sisera  is 
another  example,  and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanite 
captives  devoted  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple, 
even  though  the  Sisera  from  whom  the  family  de- 
ri\ed  its  name  were  not  actually  the  same  person 
as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin.  It  is  curious 
that  it  should  occur  in  close  companionship  with 
the  name  Harsha  (ver.  52)  which  irresistibly  recalls 
Harosheth. 

In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  32  Sisera  is 
given  as  Asekek.  G. 

SISIN'NES  (:Jt(r«i/»'i7y:  Sisennes).  A  governor 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  con- 
temjxA^ry  of  Zerubbaliel  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3).  lie  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  but 
was  ordered  by  Darius,  after  consulting  the  archives 
of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite  course,  and 
to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel  {ibid.  vi.  7, 
vii.  1 ).     In  lura  he  is  called  Tatnai. 

*  SISTER'S  SON.  'Avf^pios,  so  translated 
Col.  iv.  10  (A.  v.),  should  be  rendered  "cousin" 
in  accordance  with  its  use  both  in  the  LXX.  and 
in  clivssic  Greek.     See  Num.  xxxvi.  11,  and  LXX. 

(Heb.  n^Yl  ^3?!). 

It  has  been  suggested  (Ellicott,  Col.  iv.  10, 
Transl.)  that  the  term  "sister's  son"  in  the 
A.  V.  may  be  an  archaism,  as  having  been  formerly 
used  like  the  German  Oeschwisterkind,  in  the  sense 
of  "cousin."  Similarly  the  word  nephew  where- 
ever  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (Judg.  xii.   14;  Job 
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xviii.  19 ;  Is.  xiv.  22 ;  1  Tim.  v.  4),  is  used  in  the 
now  obsolete  sense  of  yratidchikl,  descendant. 

D.  S.  T. 

SIT'NAH  (n2^b  [accusation,  strife]:  ix' 
dpia;  Joseph.  StTcci/a:  InimiciticB).  The  second  of 
the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdnien  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Like 
the  first  one,  Esek,  it  received  its  name  from  the 
disputes  which  took  place  over  it,  Sitii'ik  n)eaning, 
as  is  stated  in  the  margin,  "  hatred,"  or  more 
accurately  "  accusation,"  but  the  play  of  expression 
has  not  been  in  this  instance  preserved  in  the  He- 
brew.**  The  LXX.,  however,  have  attempted  it: 
iKpluovro  ....  ix^pia.  The  root  of  the  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  respectively  avTiKeifjLfyr}  and  ivau- 
Ttwcts.  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and  Sitnah 
nothing  whatever  is  known.    [Gekak.]  G. 

SIVAN.     [Month.] 

*  SKIN.  [Badgek- Skins;  Bottle;  Leath- 
er.] 

*  SKIRTS,  Ps.  cxxxui.  2.  See  Ointment, 
vol.  iii.  p.  2214  b. 

SLAVE.*-'  The  institution  of  slavery  was  rec- 
ognized, though  not  established,  by  the  Alosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Ex- 
clusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength 
in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  namely,  putting  them  to  death 
or  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  Ije 
said  in  regard  to  such  acts  and  outrages  as  dis- 
qualified a  person  for  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Again,  as  citizenship  involved  the  con- 
dition of  freedom  and  indej)endence,  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disfranchisement 
to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  contin- 
gency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence. In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest 
of  the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be 
regarded  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  It 
should  further  be  noticed  that  a  laboring  class,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity :  hired  service  was  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in 
many  cases  occupied  the  same  social  position  as 
the  servant  or  laborer  of  modern  times,  though 
differing  from  him  in  regard  to  political  status. 
The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave  shows  that 
service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for 
the  term  ebed,fi  usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived 


a  Mehunim,  Nephdsim,  Harsha,  Rezin. 

b  In  the  A.  V.  of  vv.  20,  21,  two  entirely  distinct 
Hebrew  words  are  each  rendered  "  strive." 

c  *  The  word  "  slave "'  occurs  in  the  English  Bible 
only  in  Jer.  ii.  14,  and  Rev.  xviii.  13,  and  four  times 
in  the  Apocrypha.  As  the  word  was  not  uncommon 
in  writers  of  the  epoch  to  which  our  version  belongs, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  reason  for  this  ex- 
clusion. Trench  suggests  {Authorized  Version,  p.  104) 
that  the  translators  may  have  felt  that  the  modern 


term  conveys  an  idea  of  degradation  and  contempt 
which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents  do  not  con- 
vey as  applied  to  the  ancient  system  of  servitude. 
Slave  (softened  from  sklave)  was  originally  a  national 
appellation,  Sklavonic  or  Sclavonic.  On  the  etymology 
of  the  word  see  Schmitthenner's  Worterb.fiir  Etymol- 
og^ie,  etc.,  p.  447,  and  Gibbon's  Decline  a7id  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  It.  H. 
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from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  work,''  and  the  very 
sanie  term  is  used  in  reference  to  offices  of  high 
trust  held  by  free  men.  In  short,  service  and 
slavery  would  have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  terms,  though  he  fully  recognized  grades 
of  servitude,  according  as  the  servant  was  a  He- 
brew or  a  non-Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according 
as  he  was  bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12;  Ex. 
xii.  44)  or  born  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3, 
xvii.  23).  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  these  classes,  as  regards  their  original 
reduction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it  might 
be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
sUite. 

I.  Hebrew  Slaves. 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were  —  (1)  poverty; 
(2)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (3)  the  exercise 
of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man  who 
had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (I^v.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave :  «  the  words  do  not 
warrant  such  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  said 
in  I^v.  xxv.  39  to  sell  himself  (not  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"be  sold;"  see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in 
2  K.  iv.  1  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warranted  by 
law,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  law- 
less times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of 
the  unmerciful  servant  is  probably  borrowed  from 
Roman  usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  words  in  Is. 
I.  1,  "  Which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you?  "  have  a  piima  facie  bearing  upon  the 
question,  but  in  reality  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2.)  The  commission  of  theft 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever  res- 
titution could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound 
to  work  out  tiie  value  of  his  restitution  money  in 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  1, 
§  1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigner);  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  theft,'*  i.  e.  fn-  t/ie  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual  proi>- 
erty  of  his  master.  (3.)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  lifer  l)ecoming  a  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termi- 
nated in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the 
remission  of  all  claims  against  him : ''  (2)  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40), 


a  Michaelis  (Comment,  iii.  9,  §  123)  decides  in  the 
affirmative. 

b  This  is  implied  in  tlie  statement  of  the  cases  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude :  indeed  without  such  an 
assumption  the  words  "  for  his  theft "  (Ex.  xxii.  3) 
would  be  unmeaning.  The  Rabbinists  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  such  a  view  (Maimon.  Abaci.  2,  §§  8,  11). 
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which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servitude; 
and  (3),  failing  either  of  these,  the  expiration  of 
six  years  from  the  time  that  liis  servitude  com- 
menced (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally 
to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rabbinical 
writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  former. 
The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  vthe  Sab- 
batical principle  in  general,  l>ut  not  to  the  Sabbat- 
ical year,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  reference 
to  the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (I^v. 
xxv.  1  fF. ;  Deut.  xv.  1  fF.).  We  have  a  single  in- 
stance, indeed,  of  the  Sabbatical  year  being  cele- 
brated by  a  general  manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves, 
but  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the 
law  relating  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxiv.  14  <^).  (4.) 
To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty  the  Eab- 
binists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the  master 
without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power  of 
claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  except  a 
son  (Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §  12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify 
his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges 
(or  more  exactly  at  the  place  of  judgment  d),  and 
then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi. 
6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  "unto  the  door,"  as 
stated  in  l)eut.  xv.  17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
house  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Ewald  {AU 
terth.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el  hdelohim, 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not  stated; 
but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced  by 
the  former  view;  for  thus  a  connection  is  estab- 
lished between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  which 
he  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was  prob- 
ably a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the  organ 
through  which  commands  were  received  (Ps.  xl.  6). 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Mesopota- 
mians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
1,  §  31),  and  other  ancient  nations.  A  seiTant 
who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  remained,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servanfi  "  for 
ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however, 
interpreted  by  Josephus  {A7it.  iv.  8,  §  28)  and  by 
the  Rabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom  that 
was  then  proclaimed,  ajid  partly  perhaps  because  it 
was  necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  lat- 
ter poirTt  no  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  "for  ever"  in  any  other 
than  their  obvious  sense  presents  still  greater  diffi- 
culties. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to 
treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  an  hired 
servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "  not  to 
rule  over  him  with  rigor"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Rabbinists  specified  a  variety  of  duties  as  com- 
ing under  these  general  precepts;  for  instance,  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury,  exemption  from  me- 
nial duties,  such  as  unbinding  the  master's  sandals 


c  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  "  in  this  passage  is  not  wholly  correct.  The 
meaning  rather  is  "  at  the  end  of  a  Sabbatical  period 
of  years,"  the  whole  of  the  seventh  year  being  regarded 
as  the  end  of  the  period. 

d  C^Hyt^jl''^^;  Jrpbs  TO  Kpi.Tripi.ov,  LXX. 
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or  carrying  him  in  a  litter,  the  use  of  gentle  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from 
them  (Mielziner,  Sklaven  bti  dtn  Hel»\  p.  31).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was  en- 
joined not  to  ''  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  re- 
munerate him  lil)erally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
and  his  wine-press  (Deut.  xv.  13, 14).  Such  a  cus- 
tom would  stimulate  the  servant  to  faithful  service, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  to  the 
master's  discretion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  ser- 
vitude could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways, 
namely,  by  the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by 
the  repayment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money 
paid  for  the  servant,  after  detlucting  a  sum  for  the 
value  of  his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55).  The  servant  might 
be  redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  i-e- 
Ijjtions,  and  the  olject  of  this  regulation  appears  to 
have  been  to  imjx)se  upon  relations  the  obligation  " 
of  eflecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
g^ling  to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
servitude  on  the  score  of  jxiverty,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  ser- 
vice, together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12,  13). 
According  to  Kabbinical  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  servitude  for  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual  servitude  by 
having  her  ear  bored  (.Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  olyectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect 
to  marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which, 
to  our  ideas,  would  l)e  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  njight,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  He- 
brew servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife 
being  in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a 
slave  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when 
his  term  has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would 
remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex. 
xxi.  4,  5).  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is,  evi- 
dently, that  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
were  slaves;  they  inherited  the  mother's  disqualifi- 
cation. Such  a  condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would 
be  regarded  as  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the 
case  iff  only  incidentally  noticed.  Again,  a  father 
might  sell  his  younir  daughter  *>  to  a  Hebrew,  with 
a  view  either  of  [his]  marrying  her  himself,  or  of 
[his]  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).  It  di- 
minishes the  apparent  harshness  of  this  proceeding 
if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of 
a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  Rabbin- 
ical view  (which,  however,  we  consider  very  doubt- 
ful) that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  be- 
fore the  marriage  could  take  place.  But  even  if 
this  consent  were  not  obtained,  the  paternal  author- 
ity would  not  appear  to  be  violently  strained ;  for 


a  In  the  A.  V.  the  sense  of  obligation  is  not  con- 
veyed ;  instead  of  "  may  "  in  vv.  48,  49.  shall  ought 
to  be  substituted. 

b  The  female  slave  was  in  this  case  termed  n?2S, 
as   distinct   from  iinStt?,  applied   to  the  ordinary 
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among  ancient  nations  that  authority  was  generally 
held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a  child,  much 
more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in  muiTiage. 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  father 
was  subject  to  the  following  regulations:  (1.)  She 
could  not  "  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do,"  i.  e. 
she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six  years, 
or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fulfill  the  object 
for  which  he  hud  purchased  her.  (2.)  Should  he 
not  wish  to  niarry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her 
friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of 
the  purchase-money  (perhaps,  as  in  other  cases, 
with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her  services). 
(3.)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he  was  bound 
to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he  would  for  one 
of  his  own  daughters.  (4.)  If  either  he  or  his  son, 
having  married  her,  took  a  second  wife,  it  should 
not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first.  (5.)  If  neither 
of  the  three  first  specified  alternatives  took  place, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous 
hberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  ser^'itude 
appeai-s  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  sul)8equently  to 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Neheniiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  v.  5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  roused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1,  §  1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
captives  at  different  periods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41;  2  Mace.  viii.  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §  3),  and,  above 
all,  by  the  Romans  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  fact  that  Nicanor 
calculated  on  realizing  2,000  talents  in  one  cam- 
paign, by  the  sale  of  csiptives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a 
talent  (2  Mace  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required 
to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Mace.  viii.  11),  and  even  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  13), 
and  selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  mar- 
ket al>out  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
particularly  in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan 
(Joel  iii.  6),  it  being  uncertain  whether  that  nanie 
represents  a  place  in  South  Arabia  or  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably 
through  the  Tyrians  that  Jews  were  transported 
in  Obadiah's  time  to  Sepharad  or  Sardis  (Ob.  20). 
At  Rome  vast  uumbei-s  of  Jews  emerged  from  the 
state  of  slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price 
at  which  the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was 
considerably  below  the  ordinary  value  either  in 
Palestine  or  Greece.  In  the  former  country  it 
stootl  at  30  shekels  (=^  about  £3  8s.),  as  stated 
below,  in  the  latter  at  about  IJ  minas  (=  about 
£b  Is.  6(/.),  this  being  the  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes stated  by  Xenophon  {Mem.  ii.  5,  §  2)  as 
the  ordinary  price  at  Athens.  The  price  at  which 
Nicanor  offered  them  was  only  £2  15s.  2d.  a  head. 


household  slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  is  described  by  the  latter  term  before 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  and  by  the  former  after  that 
event  (comp.  Gen.  xvi.  1,  xxi.  10).  The  relative  value 
of  the  terms  is  expressed  in  Abigail's  address,  "  Let 
thine  handmaid  (amah)  be  a  servant  (shiphcliah)  to 
wash,"  etc.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41). 
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Occasionally  slaves  were  sold  as  high  as  a  talent 
(^£243  15s.)  each  (Xen.  I.  c;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  9). 

II.  Non-Hebrew  Slaves. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were  war- 
captives,  either  the  Canaan ites  who  had  sunived 
the  general  extermination  of  their  race  under  Joshua, 
or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other  surround- 
ing nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  fF.).  Besides  these, 
many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign  slave- 
dealers  (Lev.  XXV.  44,  45);  and  others  may  have 
been  resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Rabbinists 
further  deemed  that  any  person  who  performed  the 
services  of  a  slave  became  ipso  facto  a  slave  (Mishn. 
Kedtish.  1,  §  3).  The  children  of  slaves  remained 
slaves,  being  the  class  described  as  *'  born  in  the 
house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eccl.  ii.  7),  and 
hence  the  numl)er  was  likely  to  increase  as  time 
went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to  their  number 
applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when  they 
amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation (Ezr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed  to 
the  system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varying 
of  course  according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities. 
The  estimation  of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8 
probably  applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  ded- 
icated to  the  Lord,  and  the  price  of  their  redemp- 
tion would  in  this  case  represent  the  ordinary  value 
of  such  slaves. 

2.  That  the  slave  might  be  manunutted,  appears 
from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27 ;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Rabbinists  spe- 
cify the  following  four  methods:  (1)  redemption 
by  a  money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  free- 
dom, (3)  testamentary  disposition,  or,  (4)  any  act 
that  implied  manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave 
one's  heir  (Mielziner,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession  "  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disix)sing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "money  "  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
i.  €.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  show  that  he  was  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  manc'qnum  or  chattel.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person :  willful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed 
the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man 
(I^v.  xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  master  inflicted 
80  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his 
servant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of 
which  probably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  for  the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words 
"  he  shall  be  surely  punished,"  or,  more  correctly, 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  sentence  of  death, 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punishment 
at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  survived  the  punish- 
ment by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  the  loss  of  the 
slave"  teing  regarded  as  a  sufficient  punishment  in 
this  case.  A  minor  personal  injury,  such  as  the 
loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  was  to  be  recompensed  by 
giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27). 
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The  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have 
been  gentle  —  occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we  infer 
from  Solomon's  advice  (Prov.  xxix.  19,  21),  nor  do 
we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  running  away 
from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10;  1  K.  ii.  39). 
The  slave  was  considered  by  a  conscientious  master 
as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15)  and  honor- 
able treatment  (Prov.  xxx.  10).  A  slave,  according 
to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty for  himself;  whatever  he  might  become  entitled 
to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  personal  injury, 
reverted  to  his  master  (Mielziner,  p.  55).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  master  might  constitute  him  his 
heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv.  3),  or  jointly  with  his 
children  (Prov.  xvii.  2);  or  again,  he  might  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chr.  ii.  35). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xii. 
12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  It  is  implied  that  every  slave 
must  have  been  previously  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  willing  acceptance 
of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  "  born  in 
the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  those  who  were  "bought  with  money," 
as  adults,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  their 
creed,  or  how  they  could  be  circumcised  without 
having  changed  it.  The  Mosaic  Law  certainly  pre- 
supposes an  universal  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  L^nd,  and  would 
therefore  enforce  the  dismissal  or  extermination  of 
slaves  who  persisted  in  heathenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  char- 
acter, as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  master.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
stance, ground  the  corn  in  the  handmill  (Ex.  xi.  5 ; 
Job  xxxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  har- 
vest field  (Ruth  ii.  8).  They  also  baked,  washed, 
cooked,  and  nursed  the  children  (Mishn.  Cethvhi 
5,  §  5).  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  not 
specified;  the  most  trustworthy  held  confidential 
posts,  such  as  that  of  steward  or  major-domo  (Gen. 
XV.  2,  xxiv.  2),  of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2), 
and  of  tenants  to  persons  of  large  estate,  for  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
ix.  2,  10).  W.  L.  B. 

*  For  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Mielziner 
(Copenhagen,  1859)  referred  to  in  this  article,  see 
Amer.  Tlieol.  Review  for  April  and  July,  1861 
(vol.  iii.):  compare  Saalschiitz's  Das  Mosaische 
Recht  (Berl.  1853),  ch.  101,  translated  by  Dr.  E. 
P.  Barrows  in  the  Bibi.  Sacra  for  Jan.  1862,  and 
an  art.  by  Dr.  Barrows,  The  Bible  and  Slavery, 
ibid.  July,  1862.  See  also  Albert  Barnes,  Inquiry 
into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,  Pliila.  1846; 
G.  B.  Cheever,  Historical  and  Legal  Judgment  of 
the  0.  T.  against  Slavery,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
Oct.  1855,  and  Jan.,  April,  and  July,  1856  (one- 
sided); and  J.  B.  Bittinger,  Hebrew  Servitude,  in 
the  New  Englander  for  May,  1860.  A. 

SLIME.     The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 


a  There  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  this 
and  the  following  regulation,  ariMng  probably  out  of 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  injury 


Heb.  *^^n,  chemdr,  the 
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was  effected.  In  this  case  the  law  is  speaking  of  le- 
gitimate punishment  "  with  a  rod  ;  "  in  the  next,  of  a 
violent  assault. 
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Arabs,  translated  &ix<})a\Tos  by  the  LXX.,  and 
bitumen  in  the  Vulgate.  Tliat  our  translators 
understood  by  this  word  the  substance  now  known 
as  bitumen,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages 
iu  Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1634):  '"The  very  clammy 
slime  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the  yere 
floteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
163).  "The  Bitumen  whereof  I  speake,  ia  in 
some  places  in  manner  of  a  muddy  slime ;  in 
others,  very  earth  or  minerall "  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  ii. 
p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  O.  r.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers 
and  historians,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  first 
spoken  of  as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
bitumen  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history 
(Gen.  xiv.  10);  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which 
Moses  wiis  placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by 
a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

Heroilotus  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
at  Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  journey  from 
Babylon.  The  captive  I'jetrians  (Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and 
oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The 
town  of  Is  was  situated  on  a  river,  or  small  stream, 
of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  into  tiie  Euphrates, 
and  carried  down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitomen, 
which  was  used  in  the  building  of  Biibylon.  It  is 
probably  the  bitumen  springs  of  Is  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Strabo  (xvi.  743).  Eratosthenes,  whom 
he  quotes,  says  that  the  liquid  bitunien,  which  is 
called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susiana,  and  tlie  dry  in 
Babylonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  spring  also  is  filled 
and  overflows  into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitu- 
men thus  produced  are  fit  for  buildings  which  are 
made  of  baked  brick.  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  12) 
speaks  of  the  abundance  of  bitumen  in  Babylonia. 
It  proceetls  from  a  spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  not  only  for  building,  but 
when  dry  for  fuel,  instead  of  wood.  Ammianus 
Marcelliiius  (xxiii.  6,  §  23)  tells  us  that  Babylon 
was  built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis  (comp.  Pliu. 
zxxv.  51;  Berosns,  quoted  by  Jos.  AiU.  x.  11,  §  1, 
c.  Apion.  i.  19 ;  Arrian,  £xp.  Al.  vii.  17,  §  1,  &c. ). 
The  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  modern  Hit  or  Heet,  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  jour- 
ney, N.  W,,  or  rather  W.  N.  W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir 
R.  Ker  Porter's  Trav.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The 
principal  bitumen  pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Me- 
moir oil  the  Ruins  of  BnbyUm,  p.  63,  ed.  1815), 
has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen  bubbles 
up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  observed  "that  bitunaen  was 
chiefly  confined  by  the  Chaldaean  builders,  to  the 
foundations  and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices;  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  water." 
"  With  regard  to  the  use  of  bitumen,"  he  adds, 
"  I  saw  no  vestige  of  it  whatever  on  any  remnant 
of  building  on  the  higher  ascents,  and  therefore 
drier  r^ions."  This  view  is  indirectly  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that  the  tenacity  of  bitumen 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  mortar.  The  use 
of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard  observes 
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{Nin.  ii.  278),  "bitumen  and  reeds  were  not  em- 
ployed to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks,  as  at  Baby- 
lon; although  both  materials  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city." 
At  Nimroud  bitumen  was  found  under  a  pavement 
{Nin.  i.  29),  and  "the  sculpture  rested  simply 
upon  the  platform  of  sun-driet!  bricks  without  any 
other  substructure,  a  mere  layer  of  bitumen,  about 
an  inch  thick,  having  been  placed  under  the  plinth" 
{Nin.  if  Bah.  p.  208).  In  his  description  of  the 
firing  of  the  bitumen  pits  at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs, 
Mr.  layard  falls  into  the  language  of  our  trans- 
lators. "  Tongues  of  flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  through  the  murky 
canopy.  As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic forms  of  light  played  amid  the  smoke.  To 
break  the  cindered  crust,  and  to  bring  fresh  slime 
to  the  surface,  the  Arabs  threw  large  stones  into 

the  spring In  an  hour  the  bitumen 

was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense  smoke  grad- 
ually died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon 
again  shone  over  the  black  slime  pits "  {Nin.  cf 
Bab.  p.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  763) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the 
bitumen  thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first 
liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a 
thick  viscous  substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the 
sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps 
(i8«A.o»).  These  lumps  are  described  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4)  as  of  the  size  and  8haj)e  of  a 
headless  ox  (comp.  Plin.  vii.  13).  The  semi-liquid 
kind  of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  the  etirthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon. 
Liquid  bitumen,  such  as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  the  Apolloniatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  pis-asphaltnm  (comp. 
Ex.  ii.  3,  LXX.).  He  tells  us  moreover  that  it  was 
used  for  cement,  and  that  bronze  vessels  and  sfcitues 
and  the  heads  of  nails  were  covered  with  it  (Plin. 
XXXV.  51).  The  bitumen  pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  are 
described  by  the  monk  Brocardus  {Descr.  TeiT. 
Sanct.  c.  7,  in  UgoUni,  vi.  1044).  The  Arabs  of 
the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story  of  its 
formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  "  They  say  that  it 
forms  on  the  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  oflT  in  large  masses,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face" (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  223).  They 
told  Burckhardt  a  similar  tale.     "  The  asphaltum 

(^♦"v),  Bommar,  which  is  collected  by  the  Arabs 

of  the  western  shore,  is  said  to  come  from  a  moun- 
tain which  blocks  up  the  passage  along  the  eastern 
Gkor,  and  which  is  situated  at  about  two  hours 
south  of  Wady  Mojeb.  The  Arabs  pretend  that 
it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
large  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  where  the  mass 
gradually  increases  and  hardens,  until  it  is  rent 
asunder  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and,  falling  into  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the 
waves  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  opposite 
shores"  {Trav.  in  Syi-ia,  p.  394).  Dr.  Thomson 
tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call  these  pits  by  the 
name  biaret  hummar,  which  strikingly  resembles 
the  Heb.  beSroth  chemCtr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10  {Land 
and  Book,  p.  224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to 
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keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks 
(p.  224):  *'  Tlii«  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  nmst  be  mixed  with  tm'  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  fi-om 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egj'ptians  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming, and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of 
tiie  same  muieral  at  Corambis  in  Ethiopia. 

W.  A.  W. 

SLING  (3?bp. :  a<f>eyS6yv '  /""^^  )•  The  sling 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Burckhardfs 
Notes,  i.  57 ),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light- 
armed  troops.  The  Benjamites  were  particularly 
ex|)ert  in  their  use  of  it :  even  the  left-handed  could 
"sling  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss  "  (Judg.  xx. 
16;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was  the  weapon 
of  the  Cherethites  and  I'elethites.  It  was  advan- 
tageously used  in  attacking  and  defenduig  towns 
(2  K.  iii.  25;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3),  and  in 
skirmishing  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  5).  Otlier  eastern 
nations  availed  themsehes  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1 
Mace.  ix.  11),  who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial 
sling  (1  Mace.  vi.  51);  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ix.  7; 
Layard's  Nin.  ii.  344);  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  357);  and  the  Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §  18). 
The  construction  of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  de- 
scription:   it  consisted  of  a  coui»le   of  strings  of 


Egyptian  Slingers.     (Wilkinson.) 

sinew  or  some  fibrous  substance,  attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone  in  the  centre, 
which  was  termed  the  caph,a  i.  e.  pan  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
29):  the  sling  was  swung  once  or  twice  rourjd  the 
head,  and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  by  letting 
go  one  of  the  strings.  Sling-stones  *  were  selected 
for  their  smoothness  (1  Sara.  xvii.  40),  and  were 


n?. 


n^anD. 


f^  Other  words  besides  those  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
992  f.,  are:  — 

1.  ^SPP  :  6  (TvyKkeuov :  clusor  (2  K.  xxiv.  14), 
where  cha'rash  is  also  used,  thus  denoting  a  workman 
of  an  inferior  kind. 
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recognized  as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  the  stones  were  either 
carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40), 
or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of  the  combatant 
(Layard's  Nin.  ii.  344)  The  violence  with  which 
the  stone  was  projected  supplied  a  vivid  image  of 
sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer.  x.  ]8).  The 
rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the  sling  round 
the  head,  was  emblematic  of  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  29,  "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall  he  w/m-l 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  ");  while 
the  sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God 
(Zech.  ix.  15,  "they  shall  tread  under  foot  the 
sling-stones").  The  term  mnryemdh'^  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  8  is  of  doubtful  meaning;  Gesenius  {Thes. 
p.  1263)  explains  of  "a  heap  of  stones,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.;  Ewald,  and 
Hitzig,  of  "a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.     W.  L.  B. 

*  SLUICES.  The  word  so  translated  ("Iptt?) 
in  Is.  xix  10  seems  to  have  been  entirely  misap- 
prehendetl  by  our  English  translators,  after  the 
example  of  some  of  the  ancient  versions.  It  means 
hire,  wayes,  and  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  should 
be  rendered,  "  and  all  those  who  work  for  wages 
shall  be  of  a  sad  heart."  On  the  origin  of  the 
error  and  the  true  meaning,  see  Gesenius  ( Comm. 
ii.  den  Jesaia,  in  loc).  R.  D.  C.  K. 

SMITH.*'  The  work  of  the  smith,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in 
Handicuaft,  vol.  ii.  p.  992  f.  A  description  of 
a  smith's  workshop  is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. 

H.  W.  P. 

SMYR'N A  [2/ivp»'a,  w?/"'^ :  Smyrna].  The 
city  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Kevelation  ii. 
8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least  the  design  of  found- 
ing it  was  entertained,  by  Alexander  the  Great  soon 
after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  in  consequence  of 
a  dream  when  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep  after  the 
fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple  in  which  two  god- 
desses were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Nemeses 
stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  new 
town  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  Antigonus 
and  Lysimachus,  who  carried  out  the  design  of  the 
conqueror  after  his  death.  It  was  situated  twenty 
stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians  had 
been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattes.  The 
rich  lands  in  the  neighborhood  were  cultivated  by 
the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  villages  about  the 
country  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  the 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  which 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  calls  400  years.  The 
descendants  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.  Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  eminently  productive  —  so  that  the 
vines  were  even  said  to  have  two  crops  of  grapes  — 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hermus.  The  Pramnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in-* 
the  Iliad,  and  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 
as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 


2.  ti7tli1  7  :  <r^vpoK6iTO<; :  malleator :  a  hammerer : 
a  term  applied  to  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22  (Ges.  pp. 
630,  756;  Saalschut2,  Arch.  Heb.  i.  143).  [Tubal- 
Cain.] 

3.  D  virr  t  6  Tvmiav :  he  that  smites  (the  anvil, 
C^Q,  <ri>vpa,  incus),  Is.  xli.  7. 
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kind  of  salad  dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Pliny  in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyrna,  and 
doubtless  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 
of  that  deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in 
the  times  of  Imperial  Home  possessed  a  guild  of 
worshippers  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  the  if  pa  avvoSos  jjlv<ttwv  fjLT}Tphs  Stiru- 
\i]vris  and  the  Upa  avvohos  /jlvcttuv  koI  tc^'^twi' 
Aiovvaov.  One  of  the  most  renjarkable  of  the 
chefs  d'oeunre  of  Myron  which  stood  at  Smyrna, 
representing  an  old  woman  intoxicated,  illustrates 
the  prevalent  habits  of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  New'  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the 
course  of  events  in  the  troublous  times  through 
which  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitu- 
ally securing  for  themselves  the  favor  of  the  victor 
for  the  time  being.  Their  adulation  of  Seleucus 
and  his  son  Antiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  6 
dchs  Koi  auri)p  is  given  to  the  latter  in  an  extant 
inscription ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mother 
Stratonice,  under  the  title  of  'A^poStVr]  'S.rpaTO- 
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viKis,  was  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity  in 
time  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smyrnaeans  as  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  particulars,  the  existence 
of  a  coin  of  Smyrna  with  the  head  of  Mithridates 
upon  it,  indicates  that  this  energetic  prince  also,  for 
a  time  at  least,  must  have  included  Smyrna  within 
the  circle  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
naeans  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsullied,  that 
on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  to 
the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
for  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or 
Sardis  [Sardis]  — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
of  competitors  —  should  receive  this  distinction. 
The  honor  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  dif- 
ficulty, was  requited  with  a  proportionate  adulation. 
Nero  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  cwT^p  tou 
crvfjLiravTos  dj/Oponrelou  yevovs. 


The  Castle  and  Port  of  Smyrna.     (Laborde.) 


It  seems  not  impossible,  that  just  as  St.  Paul's 
illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are 
derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message 
to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  in 
that  city.  The  story  of  the  violent  death  and  re- 
viviscence  of  Dionysus  entered  into  these  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Origen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them  interpreted 
metaphysically  (iv.  171,  ed.  Spencer).  In  this  view, 
the  words  6  irpuros  xal  6  effxaroi-,  hs  iy4v€To 
veKphs  Kal  e^rjaev  (Rev.  ii.  8)  would  come  with 
peculiar  force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to  hear 
them  in  a  very  different  application."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  ddau  coi  rhv  <TTi<pavov  rr}?  C^ns, 
it  having  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smyrna  to  pre- 
sent a  crown  to  the  priest  who  superintended  the 
religious  ceremonial  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  (m- 


<pavT\(p6uoi  in  the  inscriptions;  and  the  context 
shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
Smyrna  still  existed,  and  were  partially  inhabited, 
but  the  new  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
all  Asia.  The  streets  were  laid  out  as  near  as 
might  be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight of  tlie  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  under- 
ground drains  to  carry  off  the  storm  rains,  occa- 
sioned the  flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and 
refuse  of  the  streets.  There  was  a  large  public  li- 
brary there,  and  also  a  handsome  building  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  which  served  as  a  museum. 
It  was  consecrated  as  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  whom 
the  Srayrnaeans  claimed  as  a  countryman.  There 
was  also  an  Odeum,  and  a  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Roman  emperors 
was  associated.  Olympian  games  were  celebrated 
here,  and  excited  great  interest.     On  one  of  these 


j  .      

a  This  is  the  more  likely  from  the  superstitious  re-  Boviov  Upov  just  above  the  city  outside  the  walls,  in 
gard  in  which  the  Smyrnaeans  held  chance  phrases  which  this  mode  of  divination  was  the  ordinary  one 
(Kkifiovvi)  as  a  material  for  augury.     They  had  a  kAtj-   (Pausanias,  ix.  11,  §  7). 
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occasions  (in  the  year  A.  D.  68)  a  Rhodian  youth  I  the  Revelator's  message  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna 


of  the  name  of  Artemidorus  obtained  greater  dis 
tinctions  tlian  any  on  record,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, whicli  Pausanias  relates.  He  was  a 
pancratiast,  and  not  long  l)efore  had  l)een  beaten 
at  Elis  from  deficiency  in  growth.  Biit  when  the 
Smyrnsean  Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily 
strength  had  so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in 
three  trials  on  the  same  day,  the  first  against  his 
former  oomjietitors  at  the  Peloponnesiau  Olympia, 
the  second  with  the  youths,  and  the  third  with  the 
men;  the  last  contest  having  been  provoked  by  a 
taunt  (Pausajiias,  v.  14,  §  4).  The  extreme  inter- 
est excited  by  the  games  at  Smyrna  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  remarkable  ferocity  exhibited  by 
the  population  against  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp. 
It  was  exactly  on  such  occasions  that  what  the  pa- 
gans regarded  as  the  unpatriotic  and  anti-social 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians  became  most  apparent ; 
and  it  was  to  the  violent  demands  of  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  stadium  that  the  Roman  proconsul 
yielded  up  the  martyr.  The  letter  of  the  Smyr- 
naeans,  in  which  the  account  of  his  martyrdom  is 
contained,  represents  the  Jews  as  taking  part  with 
the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state  religion,  —  conduct  which  would  be  inconceiv- 
able in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  was  quite  natural 
in  those  whom  the  sacred  writer  characterizes  as 
"a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
venius  juridicus,  whither  law  cases  were  brought 
from  the  citizens  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus,  and 
also  from  a  Macedonian  colony  settled  in  the  same 
country  under  the  name  of  Hyrcani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in  the 
service  of  Seleucus,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Magnesians,  seem  to  have  had  the 
Smyniaean  citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  decree  containing  the  particulars  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  among  the  marbles  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  Romans  continued  the  system 
which  they  found  existing  when  the  country  passed 
over  into  their  hands. 

(Strabo,  xiv.  183  ff.;  Herodotus,  i.  16;  Tacitus, 
Annal.  iii.  63,  iv.  56;  Pliny,  ff.  X.  v.  29;  Boeckh, 
Inscript.  Gvcbc.  "  Smyrnaean  Inscriptions,"  espe- 
cially Nos.  3163-3176;  Pausanias,  bca  cit.,  and 
iv.  21,  §  5;  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  18;  [Prof. 
G.  M.  Lane,  art.  Smyrna,  in  BM.  Saa-a  for  Jan. 
1858.])  .J.  W.  B. 

*  Smyrna  is  about  40  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
now  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad.  [Ephesus, 
Amer.  ed.]  The  Apostle  John  must  often  have 
passed  between  the  two  places  during  his  long  life 
at  Ephesus.  Paul's  ministry  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx. 
31)  belongs  no  doubt  to  an  earlier  period,  before  the 
gospel  had  taken  root  in  the  other  city.  The  spot 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  at 
the  stake  is  near  the  ruins  of  a  stadium  on  the  hill 
behind  the  present  town.  It  may  be  the  exact  spot 
or  certainly  near  there,  for  it  is  the  place  where  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  public  specta- 
cles. Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  touched  at 
Smyrna  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  about 
A.  D.  108.  Two  of  his  extant  letters  were  addressed 
to  Polycai-p  and  to  the  Smyrnaeans.  Smyrna  is  the 
only  one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches  which 
retains  any  importance  at  the  present  day.  Its 
population  is  stated  to  be  150,000,  nearly  one  half 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans.     On  the  import  of 


may  be  mentioned  Stier's  Supplement  to  his  Be- 
den  Jesu,  pp.  129-137,  and  Archbishop  Trench's 
Commentary  on  the  E2nstles  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  pp.  132-152  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

SNAIL.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  shablul  and  chomet. 

1.  -S/eaWw/  (b-lb^B?:  K-i)p6^;  ivT^pov,  Aq.; 
X^p^ovy  Sym.:  cera)  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
(8,  A.  v.):  "As  a  shablul  which  melteth  let  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX. 
read  "  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  ("  snail  ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.     The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 

shablul  by  thiblala  (S7  ViSTl),  i.  e.  "  a  snail  or  a 
slug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
sume away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  SchoL  ad 
Gem.  Atoed  Katon,  1,  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by  Bo- 
chart  (ffieroz.  iii.  560)  and  Gesenius  {Thes.  p. 
212).  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
zoological  fact,  though  perhaps  generally  believed 
by  the  Orientals.  The  term  shablul  would  denote 
either  a  Umax  or  a  helix,  which  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind 
them. 

2.  Chomet  (tOpfT  :  aavpa'-  lacerta)  occurs  only 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  I^v.  xi.  30. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
lizard  by  the  term;  the  Arabic  versions  of  Er- 
penius  and  Saadias  give  the  chameleon  as  the  ani- 
mal intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the  Rab- 
bins, with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V.,  render  the 
Heb.  term  by  "  snail."  Bochart  (ffieroz.  ii. 
500)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  a  species  of 
small  sand  lizard,  called  chulacn  by  the  Arabs,  is 
denoted;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upon 
some  supposed  etymological  foundation,  and  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  conclusion ; 
perhaps  some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as 
the  two  most  important  old  versions  conjecture. 

W.  H. 
*  SNARES  OF  DEATH.     The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Ps.  xviii.  5,  "  The 
sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about,  the  snares  of 
death  prevented  me,"  needs  correction  and  expla- 
nation.    The  passage  may  be  thus  translated :  — 
"  The  cords  of  the  underworld  {Sheol)  were  cast 
around  me ; 
The  snares  of  death  had  caught  me." 

The  psalmist  describes  himself,  in  metaphors  bor- 
rowed from  hunting,  as  caught  in  the  toils  of  his 
enemies,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.    A. 

SNOW  (2l?tt7  :  -^i^v;  Sp6(ros  in  Prov.  xxvi.: 
ni.x).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
snow-storm  is  mentioned  among  the  ordinary  oper- 
ations of  nature  which  are  illustrative  of  the  Cre- 
ator's power  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  We  have, 
again,  notice  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  snow  on  the 
soil  (Is.  Iv.  10).     Its  color  is  adduced  as  an  image 
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of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Matt,  xxviii.  3;  Rev.  i. 
14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18;  Lam.  iv.  7,  in  reference 
to  the  white  robes  of  the  princes),  and  of  the 
blanching  effects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  xii. 
10;  2  K.  V.  27).  In  the  book  of  Job  we  have  ref- 
erences to  the  supposed  cleansinj?  effects  of  snow- 
water (ix.  30),  to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under 
the  sun's  rays  (xxiv.  19),  and  the  consequent  flood- 
ing of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  falling  of  the 
flakes  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  the  obscure 
passage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  14.  The  snow  lies  deep  in  the 
ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the 
summer  is  far  advanced,  and  indeed  never  wholly 
disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the  summit  of  Her- 
mon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozen  snow 
(Robinson,  ii.  437).  From  these  sources  probably 
the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov. 
XXV.  13).  The  •'  snow  of  I^baiion  "  is  also  used  as 
an  expression  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  spring 
water,  probably  in  reference  to  the  stream  of  Si- 
loam  (Jer.  xvili.  14).  Lastly,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  21, 
snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  winter  or 
cold  V^eather.  The  liability  to  snow  must  of  course 
vary  considerably  in  a  country  of  such  varying  alti- 
tude as  Palestine.  Josephus  notes  it  as  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that  it  was  warm 
there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3).  At  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies  (Robinson,  i. 
429).  At  Nazareth  it  falls  more  frequently  and 
deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the 
maritime  plain  at  Joppa  and  altout  Carmel  (Kitto, 
Phys.  Hist.  p.  210).  A  comparison  of  the  notices 
of  snow  contained  in  Scripture  and  in  the  works  of 
modern  travellers  would,  however,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  fell  in  ancient  times  than  at  the 
present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  falls  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events  for  a  few 
days  (VVortal)et's  Syria,  i.  215,  236).  At  Aleppo 
it  falls,  but  never  lies  for  more  than  a  day  (Russell, 
i.  69).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  "time  of  harvest"  (Prov.  xxv.  13)  an- 
swers to  our  summer  rather  than  the  autumn.  At 
Damascus   snow  procured  from  Anti-Lebanon  is 
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kept  for  sale  iji  the  bazaars  during  the  hot  months, 
and  being  mixed  with  the  juice  of  pomegranates, 
with  sherbet  and  other  drinks,  forms  a  favorite  bev- 
erage. "  In  the  heat  of  the  day,"  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son, "the  Jews  at  Ilasbeed,  in  northern  Galilee, 
offered  us  water  cooled  with  snow  from  Jebel  esh- 
Shtikh,  the  modern  Hermon  "  {Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  186).  "Countless  loads  of  snow,"  says  Dr. 
Schulz  {Jerusalem,  eine  Voi'lesung,  p.  10),  "  are 
brought  down  to  Beirut  from  the  sides  of  Sannin, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Lebanon,  to  freshen  the 
water,  otherwise  hardly  fit  to  drink."  (See  also 
Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  p.  262.) 
The  practice  of  using  snow  in  this  manner  existed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
comparison  in  the  proverb  therefore  is  very  signif- 
icant. The  prompt  return  of  the  messenger  with 
good  tidings  refreshes  the  heart  of  the  anxiously 
expectant  like  a  cooling  draught  in.  the  heat  of 
summer.  H. 

*  SNUFF-DISH.  [Censer;  Fire-pan.] 
SO  (SID  [Egypt.  Sevech  or  Serec,  an  Egyptian 
deity,  Furst]  :  27J7tip;  [.A.lex.  2«a;  Comp.  2oi;<£:] 
Sua).  "  So  king  of  I'^ypt "  is  once  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evi- 
dently intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt, 
sent  messengers  to  him,  and  made  no  present,  as 
had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria (2  K.  xvii.  4).  The  consequence  of  this 
step,  which  seems  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
prophets,  who  about  this  period  are  constantly 
wamhig  the  people  against  trusting  in  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of  Hoshea,  the 
taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  writers  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabakon  and  Sebi- 
chos.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  period  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  identifications  is  the  more  probable.  We 
therefore  give  a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  below), 
including  the  third  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tirha- 
kah,  for  the  illustration  of  a  later  article.    [TiR- 

HAKAII.] 


TABLE  OF   DYNASTY   XXV. 


Egtptian  Data. 

Hebrew  Data. 

B.  0. 

Manetko, 

Monuments. 

Correct 
reigns? 

B.  0. 

Events. 

719 
707 
695 

1 
Africanus.     !      Eusebius. 

1 

Yra.!                      Yrs. 

1.  SabakSn     8   1.  Sabakon    12 

2.  Sebichos  14  |  2.  Sebichoa   12 

1 

3.  Tarkos     18  '  3.  Tarakos    20 

! 

Order. 

1.  SHEBEK   . 

2.  SHEBETEK 

3.  TEHARKA 

Highest 
Yr. 

XII. 
XXVI. 

12 
12 
26 

cir.723or703. 
cir.703or683? 

Hoshea's  treaty  with 
So. 

War  with  Sennacherib. 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
Apis-tablet,  which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis 
was  borji  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
stated  is  26.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which 
would  allow  a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and 
193 


Psammetichus  II.,  as  seems  necessary,  the  acces- 
sion of  Teharka  would  be  b.  c.  695.  If  we  assign 
24  years  to  the  two  predecessors,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dynasty  would  be  b.  c.  719.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were  continuous. 
The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  war  of 
Sennacherib  and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  we  may  either 
conjecture,  as  Dr.  Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign 
of  Sethos  followed  that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded 
that  of  Tirhakah  over  F^gypt  {J own.  Sac.  Lit., 
January,  1853),  or  else  that  Tirliakah  was  king  of 
Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not  the  same  as  Sethos, 
ruled  in  Egypt,  the  former  hypothesis  being  far  the 
more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  a.s  to  the  dates  to  which 
the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So  and  Tirhakah 
refer,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difficult 
to  overthrow  the  date  of  B.  c.  721,  for  the  taking 
of  Samaria. 

If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates  So  must  correspond 
to  Shebek,  if  the  later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is 
dated  too  high,  the  former  identification  might  still 
be  held.  The  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew name  than  Shebetek,  and  if  the  Masoretic 
points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original  pro- 
nunciation, as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  con- 
sonants, and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
very  remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  transcription  of  the  LXX. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death 
Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIV th  dynasty, 
as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued the  monumental  works  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  There  is  a  long  inscription  at  El-Karnak 
in  which  Shebek  speaks  of  tributes  from  "  the  king 
of  the  land  of  Khala  (Shara),"  supposed  to 
be  Syria.  (Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypte,  i.  244.) 
This  gives  some  slight  confirmation  to  the  identi- 
fication of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  would  have  en- 
deavored, like  Shishak  and  Psammetichus  I.,  the 
latter  virtually  the  founder  of  the  XXVIth,  to  re- 
store the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  the  neighboring 
Asiatic  countries. 

The  standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace 
at  Khursabad  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  Hanon  king  of  Gaza, 
and  Sebech  sultan  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
syria in  battle  at  Kapih,  Kaphia,  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  was  then  put  to  tribute. 
{Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides,  etc. 
p.  22.)  This  statement  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  his  party,  and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince. 
This  evidence  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian 
kings  were  not  successive.  K.  S.  P. 

SOAP  (n**"]!:!,  ^2  :  ■,r6a:  herba,  h.  borith). 
The  Hebrew  term  borith  does  not  in  itself  bear  the 
specific  sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  term  for  any 
substance  of  cleansing  qualities.  As,  however,  it 
appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinction  to  nether, 
which  undoubtedly  means  "  nitre,"  or  mineral 
alkali,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  borith  refers  to  vege- 
table alkali,  or  some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms 
one  of  the  usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  Numer- 
ous plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we  may 
notice  one  named  Hubeibeh  (the  salsola  kali  of 
botanists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass- 
like leaves,  the  ashes  of  which  are  called  el-KuU 
from   their  strong  alkaline  properties  (Robinson, 
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BibL  Researches,  i.  505);  the  Ajram,  found  near 
Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  soap  (Robinson,  i.  84);  the  gilloo,  or  "soap 
plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  106);  and  the 
heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto's  Phys. 
Hist.  p.  267).  Motlern  travellers  have  also  noticed 
the  Saponaria  officinalis  and  the  Mesembryan- 
th^mum  nodifioruiH,  both  possessing  alkaline  prop- 
erties, as  growing  in  Palestine.  From  these  sources 
large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  extracted  in 
past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  ashes  outside  Jerusalem 
and  Nablm  testify  (Robinson,  iii.  201,  299),  and 
an  active  trade  in  the  article  is  still  prosecuted  with 
Aleppo  in  one  direction  (Russell,  i.  79),  and  Arabia 
in  another  (Burckhardt,  i.  66).  We  need  not  as- 
sume that  the  ashes  were  worked  up  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us ;  for  no  such  article  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  186).  The  uses  of  soap 
among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold:  (1)  for  cleansing 
either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22;  Job  ix.  30,  where 
for  "never  so  clean,"  read  "with  alkaU  ")  or  the 
clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals  (Is.  i.  25,  where 
for  "  purely,"  read  "  as  through  alkali " ).  Hitzig 
suggests  that  borith  should  be  substituted  for  berith, 
"  covenant,"  in  Ez.  xx.  37,  and  Mai.  iii.  1. 

W.  L.  B. 

SO'CHO  (y^^W  [branches']'.  2wx«i':  Socho), 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  Probably  the  town  of  Socoh  in 
Judah,  though  which  of  the  two  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  from  its  mention  in  this  list, 
that  it  was  colonized  by  a  man  or  a  place  named 
Heber.  The  Targura,  playing  on  the  passage  after 
the  custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  re- 
ferring to  Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jered,  Soco, 
Jekuthiel,  as  titles  of  him.     He  was  "  the  Rabba 

of  Soco,  because  he  sheltered  (*72>^)  the  house  of 
Israel  with  his  virtue."  G. 

SO'CHOH  (nbb  [branches']  :  [Rom.  2o- 
Xd) ;]  "  Alex.  2oxA« :  Soccho).  Another  form  of 
the  name  which  is  more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Socoh,  but  which  appears  therein  under  no  less 
than  six  forms.  The  present  one  occurs  in  the  list 
of  King  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv. 
10),  and  is  therefore  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
the  town  in  the  Shefelah,  that  being  the  great  corn- 
growing  district  of  the  country.     [Socoh,  1.] 

SO'COH  (nbib  [see  above]).  The  name 
of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  (2awx'i;  Alex.  2«x«w:  Socho.)  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  same  group  with  Jarmuth,  Azekah, 
Shaaraim,  etc.  The  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  variations  of  form)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  wIucti  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
to  Shaaraim  (ver.  52).  Socho,  AduUam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboara 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
the  original  hst  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast. 
"  Soccho  ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay 


a  The  text  of  the  Vat.  MS.  is  so  corrupt  as  to 
vent  any  name  being  recognized. 
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between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  from  EleutheropoHs, 
ou  the  road  to  Jenisalem.  Paula  passed  through  it 
on  her  road  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep.  PaultB,  §  14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Oiiomist.).  Dr.  Robinson's 
identification  of  Socoh  with  esh-Shuweikeh  «  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  very 
probable  {Bibl  Res.  ii.  21).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jlbr'm  to  Jerusa- 
lem, between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  Yav- 
muk,  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes- 
dammim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Azekah  and  Shaaraim  have  not  been 
identified,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  this 
neighborhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
ruins  —  which  must  be  those  of  the  upjjer  one  of 
Eusebius's  two  villages  —  stand  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  which  with  great  prob- 
ability is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's 
death.     (See  Tobler,  3«e  Wondei-uny,  p.  122.) 

No  traveller  appeai-s  to  have  actutilly  visited  the 
spot,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approached  it 
describes  it  as  ''  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  bed 
of  the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  covered 
with  green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gray 
ruins  "  (Porter,  Handbk.  p.  249  a). 

From  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Soco,"  who  lived  about  the  connnencement  of  the 
3d  century  b.  c.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  the 
earliest  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek 
name;  for  being  the  disciple  of  the  great  Simon, 
surnamed  the  Just,  whom  he  succeeded  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of  Sadok 
the  rei)uted  founder  of  the  Sadducees;  but  most 
truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  following 
saying  which  is  given  ui  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  3)  as  tlie  substance  of  his  teaching,  "  Be  not  ye 
like  servants  who  serve  their  lord  that  they  may 
receive  a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who 
serve  their  lord  without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward, 
but  in  the  fear  of  Heaven." 

Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  Sochus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
though  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  identification  proposed  above 
(Reland,  Fid.  p.  1019). 

2.  (2a>xc^;  Alex.  2ft>x«:  Socof/i.)  Also  a  town 
of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv. 
48).''  It  is  one  of  the  fii-st  group,  and  is  named 
in  company  with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and 
others.  It  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
{Bibl.  Bes.  i.  494)  in  the  Wady  elKhalU,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron;  bearing,  like  the  other 
Socoh,  the  name  of  esh-S/imceikeh,  and  with  Anab 
Semoa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of  it.         G. 
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*  SOD,  the  preterite  of  seethe ;  "  And  Jacob 
sod  pottage,"  Gen.  xxv.  29;  and  see  also  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  13.  n 

*  SODDEN,  past  participle  of  <■<■  seethe  "  (Ex 
xii.  19).     [Sod.]  H. 

SOTDI  C'lhD  [a  confidant,  famrite]  :  ^ovSi; 


a  Shuweikeh  is  a  diminutive  of  Shaukeh.  as  Mureikhy 
of  Murkhah,  etc. 

b  The  Keri  to  this  passage  reads  1D1127,  i.  e.  Soco. 

c  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  name  had  not 
also  the  form  Jltt'ip,  Sedomah,  which  appears  in 
Gen.  X.  19.     The  suffix  may  in  this  case  be  only  the 


[Vat.  5oy5€t:]   Sodi).     The  father  of  Gaddiel,  the 
spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebuluu  (Num.  xiii. 

SOD'OM  (D'lp,*'  i.  e.  Sedom  [see  note  be- 
low]: [t^]  5({So/m;  Joseph.  ^  n6Ms  SoSoairwu: 
bodoma.  Jerome  vacillates  between  singular  and 
plural,  noun  and  adjective.  He  employs  all  the 
following  forms,  Sodomam,  in  Sodomis,  S(xhmorum, 
Sixlonue,  Sodomitte).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Syria,  whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for 
the  most  disgusting  and  opprobrious  of  vices.  It 
is  commonly  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gomor- 
rah, but  also  with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one 
occasion  (Gen.  xiv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom 
was  evidently  the  chief  town  in  the  settlement.  Its 
king  takes  the  lead  and  the  city  is  always  named 
first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. The  four  are  first  named  in  the  ethno- 
I  logical  records  of  Gen.  x.  19,  as  belonging  to  the 
Canaanites:  "The  border  of  the  Canaanite  was 
from  Zidon  towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah:  towards 
Sedom  and  Amorah  and  Admah  and  Tseboim  unto 
Lasha."  The  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  that 
the  district  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites  formed 
a  kind  of  triangle  —  the  apex  at  Zidon,  the  south- 
west extremity  at  Gaza,  the  southeastern  at  Lasha. 
Lasha,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  seems  most 
probably  located  on  the  Wady  Zuvka  Main,  which 
enters  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  nine 
miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  city.     Abram  and  I^t  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  si^ectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  su'rvey 
of  the  land  around  and  below  them.     Eastward  of 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "  circle 
of  Jordan."     It  was  in  all  its  verdant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  strangely  and  irresistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  from  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethel  — watered  by  the  copious  supplies 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  Ain  Sultan,  the  Ain  Duk, 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the 
foot  of  the   mountains.     These  abundant  waters 
even  now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.     But  at 
the  time  when  Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they 
were  husbanded  and  directed  by  irrigation,  after 
the  manner  of  Egypt,  till  the  whole  circle  was  one 
great  oasis  —  "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  "  (ver.  10).   In 
the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four  cities  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and   Zeboim  appear  to  have 
been  situated.     To  these  cities  Lot  descended,  and 
retaining  his  nomad  habits  amongst  the  more  civ- 
ilized manners  of  the  Canaanite  settlement  "  pitched 
his  tent"  by'^  the  chief  of  the  four.     At  a  later 
period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within   the 
walls  of  Sodom.     It  is  necessary  to  notice  how 
absolutely  the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district. 
In   the   subsequent   account   of  their  destruction 
(Gen.  xix.),  the  topographical  terms  are  employed 
with  all  the  precision  which  is  characteristic  of 
such  early  times.    "  The  Cicccir,'"  the  "  land  of  the 

n  of  motion,  but  the  forms  adopted  by  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  feyor  the  belief  that  it  may  be  part  of  the 
name. 

rf  The  word  ia  TJ?,  «  at,"  not  "  towards,"  as  in  the 
A.  V.   Luzzatto,  vicino  a :   LXX.  co-K^vwaei/  kv  "S^O' 
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Ciccdr"  "  Ciccdr  of  Jordan,"  recurs  again  and 
again  both  in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xix.,  and  "  the  cities 
of  the  Ciccdr  "  is  tlie  almost  technical  designation 
of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe 
related  in  the  latter  chapter.  The  jiiention  of  the 
Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situation  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south  of  that 
point.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention  of 
the  eastward  direction  from  Bethel,  and  the  fact 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  north  of 
the  Lake  can  be  seen  from  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  on  which  Abram  and  Lot  were 
standing.  And  there  is  still  further  corroboration 
in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  where  "  the  CVccar  "  is  directly 
connected  with  Jericho  and  Zoar,  coupled  with 
the  statement  of  Gen.  x.  already  quoted,  which  ap- 
pears to  place  Zoar  to  the  north  of  Lasha.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  here,  with  reference  to  what 
will  be  named  further  on,  that  the  southern  half 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  invisible  from  this  point;  not 
merely  too  distant,  but  shut  out  by  intervening 
heights. 

We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afford  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that  catas- 
trophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies 
—  "  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Go- 
morrah, brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven ;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the 
plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
•which  grew  upon  the  ground"  ....  "and  lo! 
the  smoke  of  the  land  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace."  "  It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven  "  (Luke  xvii.  29).  However  we  may  inter- 
pret the  words  of  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in 
the  catastrophe.     Further,  two  words  are  used  in 

Gen.  xix.  to  describe  what  happened:  n"^ntrn, 

to  throw  down,  to  destroy  (vv.  13,  14),  and  TTSH, 
to  overturn  (21,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  tlie 
presence  of  water  —  the  submergence  of  the  cities 
or  of  the  district  in  which  they  stood  —  either 
mentioned,  or  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any 
of  the  later  passages  in  which  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  is  referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Those  passages  always  speak 
of  the  district  on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not 
as  submerged,  but  as  still  visible,  though  desolate 
and  uninhabitable.  "  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and 
burning  ....  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein  "  (Deut.  xxix.  23).  "  Never 
to  be  inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation ;  where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent 
nor  shepherd  make  fold  "  (Is.  xiii.  20).  "  No  man 
abiding  there,  nor  son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer. 
xlix.  18:  1.  40).  "A  fruitful  land  turned  into 
saltness  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34).  "  Overthrown  and  burnt " 
(Amos  iv.  11).  "The  breeding  of  nettles,  and 
saltpits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation  "  (Zeph.  ii.  9-). 


a  Joseph  us  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main  state- 
ment of  the  event.     See  Ant.  i.  11,  §  4. 

b  These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy 
{Nan.  i.  448). 

c  «  The  only  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  within  historical  times,  is 
that  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.  3  —  '  the  Vale  of  Siddini, 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea.'     But  this  phrase  may  merely 
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"  A  waste  land  that  smoketh,  and  plants  bearing 
fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripeness"  (VVisd.  x. 
7).  "Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch  and  heaps  of 
ashes  "  (2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  "  The  cities  turned  into 
ashes  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  their  destruction  by  fire 
is  contrasted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J  a  iv.  8,  §  4).  After  describing  the 
lake,  he  proceeds:  "  Adjoining  it  is  Sodomitis,  once 
a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and  in  cities, 
but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  They  say  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  hghtning  for  the  impiety  of  its  inhab- 
itants. And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the  Di- 
vine fire,  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be  seen 
there,  and  moreover  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit."  In  another  passage  {B.  ./.  v.  13,  §  6)  he 
alludes  incidentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  destruction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ant.  i. 
9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been 
a  distinct  district  from  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remains 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.''  . 

From  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear. 

1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  its  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modern  views, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  variance  from  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remains 
—  walls,  columns,  and  capitals  —  might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation 
after  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
cation of  Scripture.  Reland  {Pal.  p.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  how  baseless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  narrative.  It  has  since 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  De  Saulcy. 
Professor  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p.  289)  has  lent  his 
powerful  aid  in  the  same  direction,*',  and  the  theory, 
which  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  will 
doubtless  never  again  be  listened  to.     But  jfl. 

2.  A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of  H|| 
the  ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent  ^^ 
opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end  of 

the  I^ke.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  belief 
of  Josephus  and  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  state-' 
ments  on  the  subject  of  Zoar).  It  seems  to  have 
been  universally  held  by  the  mediaeval  historians 
and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by  modem  topog- 


mean  that  the  region  in  question  bore  both  names  ;  as 
in  the  similar  expressions  (vv.  7  and  17)  —  '  En  Mish- 
pat,  which  is  Kadesh  ;  '  ^  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's 
Dale.'  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  word 
'  Emek,'  translated  '  vale,'  is  usually  employed  for  a 
long  broad  valley,  such  as  in  this  connection  would 
naturally  mean  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Stanley,  -S.  ^  P.  p.  289  note). 
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raphers,  probably  without  exception.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  able  and  careful  of  modern  trav- 
ellers, Dr.  Robinson,  "  The  cities  which  were  de- 
stroyed must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  end 
of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed  "  (,Bibl.  Res.  ii.  188). 
This  is  also  the  belief  of  M.  De  Saulcy,  except  with 
regard  to  Gomorrah;  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. There  are  several  grounds  for  this  belief; 
but  the  main  point  on  which  Dr.  Kobinson  rests 
his  argument  is  the  situation  of  Zoar. 

(a.)  "  Lot,"  says  he,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  "  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wddy  Kerak,  where  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of 
the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  therefore,  which 
Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was  situated 
....  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  '  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar  '  "  {BM.  lies.  ibid.). 

Zoar  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  "  the  key 
of  Moab."  It  is  certainly  the  key  of  the  position 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
properly  investigated  under  its  own  head.  [Zoak.] 
It  will  tliere  be  shown  that  grounds  exist  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the 
Crusaders,  which  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Robinson 
places  it,  was  not  the  Zoar  of  Lot.  On  such  a 
point,  however,  where  the  evidence  is  so  fragment- 
ary and  so  obscure,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  other- 
wise than  with  extreme  dittidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  tien.  xix.  hardly  supports  the 
inference  relative  to  the  position  of  these  two  places, 
which  is  attempted  to  be  extorted  Irom  it.  For, 
assuming  tliat  Sodom  was  where  all  topographers 
seem  to  concur  in  placing  it,  at  the  salt  ridge  of 
Usdiim,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  between 
that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerak, 
where  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  place  Zoar,  a  dis- 
tance which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was  trav- 
ersed by  Lot  and  his  party  in  the  short  twilight  of 
an  eastern  morning  (Gen.  xix.  15,  23),  is  no  less 
than  IG  miles." 

Without  questioning  that  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  strictly  historical  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
to{X)grapby  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites 
of  this  remarkable  region,  to  enable  any  profitable 
conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  on  this  and  the  other 
kindred  questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
the  five  cities. 

(b.)  Another  considei-ation  in  favor  of  phicing  the 
cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  names  in  that  direction.  Thus,  the 
name  Usdum,  attached  to  the  remarkable  ridge  of 
salt  which  lies  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
lake,  is  usually  accepted  as  the  representative  of 
Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Vekle,  De  Saulcy,  etc., 
etc.).      But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 

.  'of 

tween  the  two  words  D  iD  and  a  tX^wwi,  and  at 
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any  rate  the  point  deserves  further  investigation. 
The  name  'Ainrali  (?f-.  tf'X  which  is  attached  to 

a  valley  among  the  mountains  south  of  Masada 
(Van  de  Velde,  ii.  99,  and  Map),  is  an  almost  ex- 
act equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of  Gomorrha**  ('Am- 

orah).       The   name   Dra'a  (aLD\t>),  and    much 

more   strongly  that   of  Zoghal    (^J^.v),  recall 

Zoar. 

(c.)  A  third  argument,  and  perhaps  the  weight- 
iest of  the  three,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to 
split  off  in  colunmar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form.  But  with  reference 
to  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  head 
of  Zoar,  Thietmar  (a.  u,  1217)  states  that  he  saw 
the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  ordinary  ford:  and  wherever 
such  salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the 
same  ibrmation  as  the  Khashtn  Usdum,  it  will  pos- 
sess the  habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as 
that  does. 

It  thus  appears  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
seems  to  state  jjositively  that  it  lay  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long- 
contumed  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  alnjost  equal  positiveness 
that  it  was  at  its  southern  end.  How  the  geolog- 
ical argument  may  affect  either  side  of  the  propo- 
sition cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowletlge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catastrophe 
there  undoubtedly  was.  Not  only  does  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were 
miraculously  destroyetl,  but  all  the  references  to  the 
event  in  subsequent  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  sauje  fact.  But 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment,  cannot 
be  safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
exact  scientific  description  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  ground  round  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that 
when  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  observers,  something  may  be  discovered 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until 
then,  it  is  useless,  however  tempting,  to  speculate. 
But  even  this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for;  be- 
cause, as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  warrant 
for  imagining  that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological 
one,  and  in  any  other  case  all  traces  of  action  must 
at  this  distance  of  time  have  vanished. 

It  was  formerly  supposetl  tliat  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  was  caused  by  the  convulsion  which  formed 


a  M.  De  Saulcy  has  not  overlooked  this  consider- 
ation {Narrative,  i.  442).  Ills  own  proposal  to  place 
Zoar  at  Ziitceira/i  is  however  inadmissible,  for  reasons 
stated  under  the  head  of  Zoar.  If  Us'htm  be  Sodom, 
then  the  site  which  has  most  claim  to  be  identified 
with  the  site  of  Zoar  is  the  Tell  um-Zo^hal^  which 
stands  between  the  north  end  of  Kkashm  Usdum  and 
the  Lake.  But  Zoar,  the  cradle  of  Moab  and  Amnion, 
must  surely  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake. 

*  It  "  surely  "  was  for  other  reasons  than  that  it 


[Z0.4R,   Amer. 
S.  W. 


was    '•  the   cradle "  of  these    tribes, 
ed.] 

b  The  G  here  is  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
difficult  guttural  ain  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  were 
unable  to  pronounce  (comp.  Gothaliah  for  Athaliah, 
etc.).  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  in  Arabic, 
where  ,*.he  ain  is  very  common,  and  therefore  De  Saul- 
'cy's  i(i  entification  of  Goumran  with  Gomorrah  falls  to 
the  ground,  as  far,  at  least,  as  etymology  is  con- 
cerned. 
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the  Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean 
Mihnan  in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (i.  15,  16)  with 
great  spirit  and  clearness.**  "  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Adma,  and  Tseboim  were  situated,  was  rich  and 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  most  prol)able  that  the 
river  then  flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel down  a  regular  descent,  and  discharged  itself 
into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea.  The  cities 
stood  on  a  soil  broken  and  undermined  with  veins 
of  bitumen  and  sulphur.  These  inflammable  sub- 
stances, set  on  fire  by  lightning,  caused  a  tremen- 
dous convulsion :  the  water-courses,  both  the  river 
and  the  canals  by  which  the  land  was  extensively 
irrigated,  burst  their  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls 
of  which  were  perhaps  built  from  the  combustible 
materials  of  the  soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by 
the  fiery  ifiundation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which 
had  been  compared  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well- 
watered  cornfields  of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and 
fetid  lake."  But  nothing  was  then  known  of  the 
lake,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  extraordinary 
depression  of  its  surface  below  the  ocean  level,  and 
its  no  less  extraordinary  depth,  has  rendered  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  hold  such  a  theory.  The 
changes  which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata 
of  Syria  were  spHt  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake, 
must  not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long 
anterior  to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
destroy  all  animal  life  far  and  near  (Dr.  Buist,  in 
T^'ons.  of  Bombay  Geogr.  Soc.  xii.  p.  xvi.). 

Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  He  admits  that  "a 
lake  must  have  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now 
lies,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  de- 
pression of  the  whole  broad  Jordan  Valley  and  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Arabah^  the  dn-ection  of 
its  lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high 
western  district  towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show 
that  the  configuration  of  this  region  in  its  main 
features  is  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  not  the  effect 
of  any  local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period. 
....  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  necessary  ex- 
istence of  a  lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom ; 
the  well-watered  plain  toward  the  south,  in  which 
were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not 
far  oif  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  where  alone 
asphaltum  at  the  present  day  makes  its  apjiearance 
—  I  say,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a 
step  to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain 
is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
south  of  the  peninsula;  and  that,  by  some  convul- 
sion or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than 
formerly  "  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  188,  189). 


a  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  account  given  by 
Fuller  in  his  Pisgak-sight  of  Palestine  (bk.  2,  ch.  13), 
which  seems  to  combine  every  possible  mistake  with 
an  amount  of  bad  taste  and  unseemly  drollery  quit# 
astonishing  even  in  Fuller. 

b  This  is  the  account  of  the  Koran  (xi.  84):  "We 
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To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections 
may  betaken.  (1.)  The  "plain  of  the  Jordan." 
in  which  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated)  can 
hardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake; 
and  (2.)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does 
not  appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which 
borders  it  on  the  south,  has  every  appearance  not 
of  having  been  lowered  since  the  formation  of  the 
valley,  but  of  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  fill- 
ing up.  This  region  is  in  fact  the  delta  of  the 
very  large,  though  irregular,  streams  which  drain 
the  highlands  on  its  east,  west,  and  south,  and 
have  drained  them  ever  since  the  valley  was  a  val- 
ley. No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  competent 
to  read  the  geological  features  of  the  district  will 
be  found  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  that 
any  disturbance  has  taken  place  within  the  his- 
torical period,  or  that  anything  occurred  there  since 
the  country  assumed  its  present  general  conforma- 
tion beyond  the  quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the 
regular  operation  of  the  ordinary  agents  of  nature, 
which  is  slowly  filUng  up  the  chasm  of  the  valley 
and  the  lake  with  the  washings  brought  down  by 
the  torrents  from  the  highlands  6n  all  sides.  The 
volcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so  often 
mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  due  to 
ordinary,  natural  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  six.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  haphac,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
gests such  a  thing.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  may  be  inferred  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geological  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  crowded  images  of  Amos  and 
the  Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If 
it  were  possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once 
so  slender  and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that 
narrative,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  agent  in  the  ignition  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a  discharge 
of  meteoric  stones.* 

The  name  Sedom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"burning"  (Gesenius,  Tli€s.<^  p.  939  a).  This  is 
possible,  though  it  is  riot  at  all  certain,  since  Ge- 
senius himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation 
and  one  which  identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew 
word  meaning  "vineyard,"  and  Flirst  {Hanilwb.  ii. 
72),  with  equal  if  not  greater  plausibility,  con- 
nects it  with  a  root  meaning  to  inclose  or  for- 
tify. Simonis  again  {Onomast.  p.  363)  renders  it 
"abundance  of  dew,  or  water,"  Hiller  {Onomast. 
p.  176)  "fruitful  land,"  and  Chytraeus  "mystery." 
In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little 
ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  {S.  tf  P.  p.  289)  notices  the  first  of 
these  interpretations,  and  comparing  it  with  the 


turned  those  cities  upside  down  and  we  rained  upon 
them  stones  of  baked  clay." 

c  Taking     Q'TD    =   HttltT,     and   that   as  = 
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"  Phlegrsean  fields"  in  the  Canipagna  at  Rome, 
says  that  "  the  name,  if  not  derived  froni  the  sub- 
sequent catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fire 
had  already  passed  over  the  doomed  valley."  Ap- 
parent »'  murks  of  fire  "  there  are  all  over  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  have  misled  many 
travellers  into  believing  them  to  be  the  tokens  of 
contlagration  and  volcanic  action :  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  Is  quite  possible  that  they  originated  the 
name  Stdim,  for  they  undoul)tedly  abounded  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sotlom  was 
founded.  Hut  there  is  no  warrant  for  treating 
those  appearances  as  the  tokens  of  actual  contlagra- 
tion or  volcanic  action.  They  are  produced  by  the 
gradual  and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  rocks.  'I'hey  are  familiar  to  geologists  in  many 
other  places,  and  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  where  no  fire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

Tlie  nuserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  St.  I'eter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  *'  an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly."  and  to  those  "denying  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  l»rd  Jesus  Christ"  (2 
Pet.  ii.  G;  .hide,  4-7).  And  our  Ix)rd  himself, 
when  describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befall  those  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "it 
shall  l)e  more  tolerable  for  Sotlom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city  "  (Mark 
vi.  11:  conip.  Matt.  x.  15). 

The  name  of  the  liishop  of  Sodom — »  Severus 
Sodomorum  "  —  api)ears  amongst  the  Arabian  prel- 
ates who  signed  the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nica'u.  Reland  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of 
the  Sodonj  of  the  liible  l)eing  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzumaon  or  Zo- 
raima,  a  see  under  the  metroiwlitan  of  Bostra 
{Pal.  p.  1020).  This  M.  De  Saulcy  (Narr.  i.  454) 
refuses  to  admit.  He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that 
many  sees  still  l>ear  the  names  of  places  which  have 
vanished,  and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory, 
such  as  Troy  The  Coptic  version  to  which  he 
refers,  in  the  edition  of  M.  Lenormaut,  does  not 
throw  any  liglit  on  the  point.  G. 

*  The  theory  which  is  propounded  in  this  arti- 
cle res{)ecting  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  and  the 
submergence  of  the  district,  is  examined  in  the 
articles,  Ska,  The  Salt  (p.  2897  f.)  and  Siddim, 
The  Vale  of  (p.  30:32  f.,  Amer.  ed.).  The  argu- 
ment which  would  locate  the  cities  north  of  the  sea, 
is  refuted,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Zoar,  in  the  article 
ZoAK  (Amer.  ed.).  For  the  reason  above  named, 
that  Zoar  is  "  the  key  of  the  position,"  its  site 
determines  that  of  Sodom,  which  was  so  near  it 
that  it  could  be  reached  by  flight  between  the  early 
dawn  and  the  broad  dayhght  after  the  sun  had 
risen  over  the  mountains,  and  it  was  exposed  to 
the  same  catastrophe,  being  saved  by  special  inter- 
position. If  Zoar  was  in  the  district  in  which 
we  have  placetl  it,  Sodom  was  south,  and  not 
north,  of  the  sea.  But  on  this  point  we  offer 
further  and  cumulative  evidence  relating  especially 
to  Sodom. 

The  etymological  import  of  the  word  123  is 
not  settled.  In  an  able  article  on  "  The  Site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  18G6  (pp.  36-57), 
George  Warington,  J^q.,  offers  forcilile  reasons 
for  translating  the  term,  "hollow,"  and  for  apply- 
ing it  to  the  entire  crevasse,  of  which  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  but  a  part. 
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In  this  view  he  is  supported  by  the  analogous  facts 
that  the  entire  valley  was  designated  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  as  the  AuUm  =  the  ravine,  and  that 
it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Ghor  =  the  de- 
pression. 

The  argument  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen. 
xiii.)  given  iij  this  article  is,  in  substance,  this: 
that  Abraham  and  Lot,  standing  on  some  eminence 
between  liethel  and  Ai,  surveyed  the  fruitful  plain 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east  —  the  region  north  of 
the  sea  being  visible  from  that  point,  while  what 
is  now  the  southern  end  of  the  s&a  would  be  in- 
visible; and  that  Lot  selected  the  plain  thus  visible 
below  him  as  his  residence,  and  descending  to  it 
pitched  his  tent  near  Sodom,  one  of  the  cities 
planted  amid  its  verdure. 

The  scene  of  the  conference  between  Abraham 
and  Lot  is  not  stated  by  the  sacred  writer,  but 
would  seem  to  have  been  near  the  spot  alx)ve 
named.  The  inference  stated  is  also  natural,  and 
if  there  were  no  sj)ecial  reason  to  question  it,  it 
would  pass  unchallenged.  But  the  location  of  the 
cities  is  not  so  definitely  given  as  to  compel  us  to 
accept  the  inference.  Nor  is  it  fairly  implied  in 
the  narrative  that  Ix)t's  view  took  in  tiie  whole 
valley;  he  surveyed  a  section  of  it,  which  in  its 
fruitiulness  represented  the  whole.  The  argument 
assumes  that  there  has  been  no  essential  change  in 
the  plain  and  the  sea  since  that  day,  except  what 
would  result  in  the  former  from  disuse  of  the  arti- 
ficial irrigation  which  then  made  it  so  fruitful. 
But  the  phrase  "  before  tiie  I^rd  destroyed,"  etc., 
plainly  indicates  a  marked  change  in  consequence 
of  the  event;  and  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  inconsistent  with  the  general 
belief  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  which 
destroyed  also  "  the  country,"  wrought  a  great 
and  general  change  in  "the  land  of  Sodom  and 
(Jomorrah,"  thus  turned  "into  ashes."  'If  the 
cultivated  plain  or  valley,  with  or  without  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  in  a  part  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
sea,  then  extended  as  far  as  the  present  southern 
limit  of  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain,  and  the  cities 
were  in  that  section  of  it,  the  fact  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  sacred  record.  If  the  passage  cited 
(Gen.  xiii. )  does  not  countenance  this  view,  neither 
does  it  contratlict  it.  The  host  of  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  firmly  held  it,  have  never 
felt  that  this  passage  offered  any  olyection  to  it. 

Of  the  reasons  which  we  now  offer  additional  to 
the  site  of  Zoar,  which  in  itself  is  conclusive,  the 
first  two  are  conceded  above. 

1.  The  names  suggestive  of  identity  with  the 
original  sites  which  adhere  to  the  localities  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  w'e  have 
no  certain  traces  around  the  northern  end. 

2.  The  existence  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
salt  mountain  south  of  the  sea,  with  no  correspond- 
ing object  north  of  it,  which  is  certainly  remark- 
able in  connection  with  the  sacred  narrative,  and 
irresistibly  associates  the  flight  of  Lot  and  the  fate 
of  his  wife,  with  this  locality. 

3.  The  living  fountains  and  streams  of  fresh 
water  which  flow  into  the  plain  south  of  the  sea, 
correspondent  with  its  original  features,  if  it  was 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  which 
Ix)t  surveyed,  "  well-watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  l^rd,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  This  is  a 
feature  which  Dr.  Robinson  specially  noted :  "  Even 
to  the  present  day  more  living  streauis  flow  into 
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the  Ghdr,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  wadies 
of  the  eastern  mountains,  than  are  found  so  near 
together  in  all  Palestine  besides "  {Phys.  Geog. 
p.  234).  Mr.  Tristram's  observations  of  the  soil 
below  the  surface,  both  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Usdum 
and  in  the  salt  marsh,  confirm  the  theory  that  the 
whole  region  was  once  fruitful.  lie  says:  "We 
collected  specimens  of  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet  from  the  surface,  where  it  is  a  rich  greasy 
loam,  but  strongly  impregnated  with  salt."  "  At 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  the  plain,  the  soil 
was  a  fat,  greasy  loam  "  {Land  of  Israel,  pp.  322, 
335).  Before  this  rich  alluvial  soil  was  covered 
with  the  saline  incrustation  of  the  marsh  and  water 
of  the  lagoon,  we  have  an  image  of  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  expanse,  in  Mr.  Tristram's 
description  of  the  present  luxuriance  of  the  oasis  on 
the  eastern  border:  »'  All  teemed  with  a  prodigality 
of  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of  the  oasis 
of  Jericho,  in  a  far  more  tropical  climate,  and  with 

yet  more   lavish     supply   of  water For 

three  miles  we  rode  through  these  rich  groves, 
revelling  in  the  tropical  verdure  and  swarming 
ornithology  of  its  labyrinths  "  {Ibid.  p.  336). 

4.  The  testimony  of  unbroken  tradition,  ancient 
and  modem.  Strabo,  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Galen, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  "  mediaeval  historians  and  pil- 
grims, and  modern  topographers,  without  excep- 
tion,"—  is  the  formidable  array  which  Mr.  Grove 
proposes  to  turn  aside  by  an  interpretation,  plausi- 
ble in  itself,  of  a  single  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  offers  no  bar  to  their  unanimous  verdict, 
and  which  seems  to  us  even  to  require  it.  (The 
reader  will  find  these  cited  in  the  Bibl.  Sna-a, 
XXV.  147.)  The  whole  series,  of  course,  does  not 
amount  to  positive  proof,  but  it  is  so  universal  and 
unvarying  that  it  has  not  a  little  value  as  cor- 
roborative evidence. 

5.  There  remains  a  combined  topographical  and 
historical  argument  which  to  us  appears  conclusive. 
No  event  has  perhaps  occurred  on  the  globe  more 
fitted  to  leave  a  permanent  scar  on  its  surface  than 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  the 
plain  together.  Of  no  recorded  occurrence  except 
perhaps  the  Deluge,  might  we  reasonably  look  for 
clearer  traces.  It  was  a  catastrophe  so  dire  that 
it  became  a  standing  comparison  for  signal  and 
overwhelming  destruction,  and  would  naturally 
leave  a  perpetual  mark  on  the  valley  which  bore 
it.  This  impression,  which  every  reader  would 
receive  from  the  original  narrative,  is  confirmed  by 
every  succeeding  notice  of  it  and  of  the  locality. 
The  event  occurred  about  nineteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  the  fertile  and  populous  plain  was  at 
once  made  desolate  and  tenantless.  This  is  the 
record :  "  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground  "  (Gen.  xix. 
24,  25).  About  four  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
Moses,  warning  the  Israelites  against  apostasy,  ad- 
monishes them  that  the  judgments  of  God  for 
idolatry  would  make  their  country  so  desolate  that 
a  visitor  would  find  its  condition  portrayed  in  these 
words :  "  And  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone 
and  salt  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein;  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger  and 
in  his  wrath  "  (Deut.  xxix.  23).  The  above  is  a 
picture  of  the  site  of  Sodom  as  it  appeared  at 
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that  period.  The  testimony  which  exhibits  it  still 
deserted  and  desolate  in  the  subsequent  centuries, 
as  furnished  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Zephaniah,  by  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  ancient 
authors,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Tacitus,  together 
with  the  New  Testament  allusions,  are  partially 
quoted  above,  and  more  fully  in  Bibl.  Sac7'n,  xxv. 
146-148.  No  historic  proof  can  be  more  clear 
and  complete,  than  that  the  site  of  Sodom,  from 
the  time  of  its  destructiort  to  the  Christian  era 
and  subsequently,  was  a  blasted  region,  an  utter 
desolation. 

With  these  historical  and  physical  delineations 
before  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  aspect  of  the  two  sites  to  settle  the  question 
of  identity.  The  south  end  of  the  sea  and  its 
surroundings  present  at  this  day  such  an  appear- 
ance as  the  Scriptural  statements  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  The  entire  southwest  coast  and  adjacent 
territory  from  above  Sebbeh  round  to  the  fertile 
border  of  the  Ghor  es-SaJieh  on  the  extreme  south- 
east, relieved  at  a  single  point  by  the  verdure  of 
the  small  oasis  of  Zuweirah,  is,  and  has  been,  from 
the  time  of  Sodom's  destruction,  the  image  of 
enthroned  desolation.  The  sombre  wildness  and 
desolateness  of  the  whole  scene :  the  tokens  of  vol- 
canic action,  or  of  some  similar  natural  convul- 
sion; the  Sodom  mountain,  a  mass  of  crystallized 
salt,  furrowed  into  fantastic  ridges  and  pillars ;  the 
craggy  sunburnt  precipices  and  ravines  on  the 
west;  the  valley  below  Usdum,  yf\th  the  mingled 
sand,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  which  have  been 
washed  down  the  gorges;  the  marshy  plain  of 
the  adjacent  Sabkah,  with  its  briny  drainings, 
"  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation ; "  the 
stagnant  sea,  with  its  border  of  dead  driftwood; 
the  sulphurous  odors;  "the  sterility  and  death- 
like solitude"  (Robinson);  "desolation,  elsewhere 
partial,  here  supreme;"  "nothing  in  the  Sahara 
niore  desolate"  (Tristram);  "the  unmitigated 
desolation"  (Lynch)  ;  "scorched  and  desolate 
tract"  (W.);  "desolation  which,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  exceeded  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  " 
(Grove);  "  utter  and  stern  desolation,  such  as  the 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive"  (I'orter);  these  and 
the  like  features  impress  all  visitors  as  a  fit  me- 
morial of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  sacred  writers 
have  recorded.  Whether  we  accept  or  not  certain 
localities  as  particular  sites,  the  tout  ensevible  is  a 
most  striking  confirmation  of  the  narrative. 

The  more  detailed  explorations  of  the  region 
confirm  the  impression  which  its  general  appear- 
ance conveys.  Mr.  Tristram,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  whole  locality  a  careful  scientific  examination, 
thinks  that  he  discovered  in  the  deposits  of  the 
IVady  Mahaivat,  a  broad  deep  ravine  at  the  north 
end  of  Jebel  Usdum,  traces  of  the  agency  which 
destroyed  the  cities.     He  says :  — 

"  There  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  wady, 
and  chiefly  on  the  south,  large  masses  of  bitumen, 
mingled  with  gravel.  These  overlie  a  thin  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thick  stratum 
of  sand,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
that  it  yields  powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled 
over  a  hot  coal.  Many  great  blocks  of  the  bitu- 
men have  been  washed  down  the  gorge,  and  lie 
scattered  on  the  plain  below,  along  with  huge 
boulders  and  other  traces  of  tremendous  floods. 
The  phenomenon  commences  about  half  a  mile 
from  where  the  wady  opens  up  on  the  plain,  and 
may  be  traced  at  irregular  intervals  for  neai  iy  a 
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mile  further  up.  The  bitumen  has  many  small 
water-worn  atones  and  pebbles  embedded  in  it." 
*'  Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which  we  pick 
up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, and  yields  an  overpowering  sulphurous  odor; 
above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  subjected  to  extreme  heat." 

"  1  have  a  great  dread  of  seeking  forced  cor- 
roborations of  Scriptural  statements  from  ques- 
tionable physical  evidence,  for  the  skeptic  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  when  he  has  refuted  the  wrong  argu- 
ment adduced  in  support  of  a  Scriptural  statement, 
he  has  refuted  the  Scriptural  statement  itself;  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if  there  be 
any  physical  evidence  left  of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar 
occuiTences,  we  have  it  here.  The  whole  appear- 
ance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur  and  an 
irruption  of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  nat- 
urally be  calcined  and  impregnated  by  its  fumes; 
and  this  at  a  geologic  period  quite  subsequent  to 
all  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  action  of  which  we 
have  such  al)undant  evidence.  The  vestiges  remain 
exactly  as  the  last  relics  of  a  snow-drift  remain  in 
spring  —  an  atmospheric  deposit.  The  catastrophe 
must  have  been  since  the  formation  of  the  watly, 
since  the  deposition  of  the  marl,  and  while  the 
water  was  at  its  present  level;  therefore  probably 
during  the  historic  period"  {Land  i>f  Israel,  pp. 
35-1-357). 

Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  intelligent  ob- 
server who  finds  these  probable  tokens  "of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah "  in  the  very  locality  near  which  on  other 
grounds  we  think  these  cities  must  have  stood, 
should  himself  place  them  full  fifty  miles  distant. 
He  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
smoke  which  Abraham  saw  ascended  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  sea;  but  if  his  interesting 
discovery  is  reliable,  there  must  have  been  some 
"  smoke,"  as  well  as  "  extreme  heat,"  at  the  south- 
ern end.  If  in  these  and  similar  features  we  have 
not  physical  evidence  of  the  visitation  which  de- 
stroyed Sodom,  we  have  just  such  material  phe- 
nomena as  we  should  natuniUy  look  for  in  a  terri- 
tory which  had  l>een  the  theatre  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and  whose  subsequent  condition  had  been 
described  in  the  passages  which  have  been  cited." 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  proposed  site,  the 
country  north  of  the  sea,  and  we  find  neither 
names  of  the  places  nor  traces  of  the  events  em- 
braced in  the  Scriptural  record.  Instead  of  a 
territory  scathed  as  by  hot  thunderliolts,  we  find  a 
district  teeming  with  all  the  elements  of  fruitful- 
ness.  In  the  very  year  that  Moses  describes  the 
site  of  the  destroyed  cities  as  brimstone  and  salt 
and  burning.  Joshua  brings  the  hosts  of  Israel  to 
the  territory  which  Mr.  Gi*ove  projwses  as  the  site 
of  these  cities,  and  finds  there  forests  of  palm  and 
fields  of  barley,  "old  corn  and  parched  corn,"  sup- 
plies of  grain  and  fruit  for  the  multitude,  which 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  manna,  'i'hrough 
the  succeeding  centuries  important  cities  stood  on 
this  territory.  It  was  here  that  the  assembled 
nation,  with  sacrificial  offerings  and  rejoicings,  in- 
vested Saul  with  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi.  15); 
and  here  were  gathered  schools  of  the  prophets  (2 
K.  ii.  5,  iv.  38).     Josephus  gives  glowhig  descrip- 
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a  «  We  have  private  advices  that  Mr.  Tristram  has 
relinquished  the  theory  respecting  the  site  of   the 


tions  of  the  exuberant  productiveness  of  this  very 
district,  speaks  of  the  variety  of  its  trees  and  herbs, 
and  refers  to  the  revenue  which  it  yielded  {Aiit.  xv. 
4,  §  2),  describes  it  as  tlie  garden  of  Palestine, 
and  even  calls  it  a  "  divine  region  "  {B.  J.  iv.  8, 
§3).  This  plain  or  valley  is  now  marked  by  a 
belt  of  luxuriant  vegetation  along  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  river,  while  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
highlands  on  each  side,  though  arid  in  the  dry 
season  from  the  great  heat,  and  presenting  from 
this  cause  broad,  desolate  strips,  is  yet  susceptible 
of  irrigation  and  high  cultivation.  Not  a  token 
do  we  find  here  either  of  the  awful  catastrophe  in 
which  the  guilty  cities,  with  the  plain  on  which 
they  stood,  were  consumed,  or  of  the  perpetual 
desolation  which  subsequently  brooded  over  the 
scene.  We  find  the  opposite ;  and  in  contrast  with 
the  descriptions  which  we  have  given  of  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  district  south  of  the  sea  we 
quote  the  expression  of  the  latest  visitor  to  the 
district  north  of  it  who  refers  to  "  the  verdant 
meadows  on  each  side"  (Porter,  Bnshan,  p.  112). 

Can  there  be  a  question  which  of  these  two  sites 
is,  and  which  is  not,  that  of  the  historic  Sodom  ? 
This  combined  topographical  and  historical  argu- 
ment against  the  pretensions  of  the  new  site,  and 
in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  old,  appears  to  us  as 
conclusive  as  it  well  could  be  with  reference  to  an 
event  which  occurred  nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago,  decisive  in  itself,  and  jointly  with  other  proofs 
potent  enough  to  silence  discussion.  S.  W. 

SOD'OMA  {-ZSZofm--  So(loma).  RomJx.  2i). 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Version  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sodom,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  form  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1011  is  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  now 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
passage  quoted  above.  G. 

SOD'OMITES  (tZ^^L?;  D^tplf?  [see below]: 
scoriatvi'  efftminntus).  This  word  d«)es  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr. 
vii.  36)  nor  their  descendants;  but  is  employed  in 
tiie  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  for  tliose  who 
practiced  as  a  religious  rite  the  abominable  and  un- 
natural vice  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  have  derived  their  lasting  infamy. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  IK.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12, 
xxii.  46;  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (mar- 
gin). The  Hebrew  word  Kndesh  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  root  kadash,  which  (strange  as  it 
may  appear)  means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy." 
The  words  s'tcer  in  Latin,  and  "  devoted  "  in  our 
language,  have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
subordinate  signification  is  not  so  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
kadesh.  "  This  dreadful  '  consecration,'  or  rather 
desecration,  was  spread  in  different  forms  over  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object." 
It  apjjears  also  to  have  lieen  establishefl  at  Home, 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from  Gallia, 
but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia).  There  is 
an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Jerome's 
Coinm.  on  Hos.  iv.  14. 


cities  to  which  he  had  published  his  assent,  and  now 
accepts  the  other  view.  S.  W. 
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The  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  with  that 
anxiety  to  soften  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions, 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of 
their  version,  have,  in  all  c:vses  but  one,  avoided 
rendering  Kndesh  by  its  ostensible  meaning.  In 
the  first  of  the  passages  cited  above  they  give  a 
double  translation,  iropyevwv  and  TfKi(rK6fj.fvos 
(initiated).  In  the  second  avvSea/jLOs  (a  con- 
spiracy, i^erhaps  reading  Htt^p.).  In  the  third 
ras  TeXcTtts  (sacrifices).  Iii  the  fourth  the  Vat. 
MS.  omits  it,  and  the  Alex,  has  rov  ivSi7]\\ay- 
ixivov-  In  the  fifth  rwv  KaSria-'ifi-  and  in  the 
sixth  inrh  ayyiKwv. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadesh^  name- 
ly, Kadeshah.  This  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  21, 
22;  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  each  of 
these  cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage 
to  remember  that  these  women  were  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion, 
not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments  for  grat- 
ifying passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes 
are  called  by  the  name  zonah.»  The  "strange 
women  "  of  Prov.  ii.  16,  &c.,  were  foreigners,  za- 
roth.  G. 

SODOMITISH  SEA,  THE  {Afnre  Sodo- 
mificum),  2  Esdr.  v.  7;  meaning  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  the  only  instance  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  or  Apocrypha,  of  an 
approach  to  the  inaccurate  modern  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om. The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply 
from  Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  lake. 

G. 

*  SOLDIER.     [Arms;  Army.] 

SOL'OMON  (nb'btt?,  SUelmmh  [peaceful, 
pacific]  :  •S.a\w/u.u)V,  LXX. ;  'XoKo/nciv,  N.  T.  and 
Joseph.:  Saloino). 

I.  Name.  —  The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the  measured 
stateliness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech. 
Such  changes  are  perhaps  inevitable  wherever  a 
name  becomes  a  household  word  in  successive  gen- 
erations, just  as  that  of  Friedereich  (identical  in 
meaning  with  Solomon)  passes  into  Frederick. 
The  feminine  form  of  the  word  (2aAcc/i7/)  retains 
the  long  vowel  in  the  N.  T.  It  appears,  though 
with  an  altered  sound,  in  the  Arabic  Stdeimaun. 

II.  Materi(ds.  —  (1.)  The  comparative  scanti- 
ness of  historical  data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself 
significant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi. :  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv. ;  1  K.  i.,  ii. ;  1  Chr. 
x.-xxix. ;  that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  eleven 
chapters  1  K.  i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i.-ix. 
The  compilers  of  those  books  felt,  as  by  a  true 
inspiration,  that  the  wanderings,  wars,  and  suflfer- 
ings  of  David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  after  ages  than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.'' 
They  manifestly  give  extracts  only  from  larger 
works  which  were  before  them,  "  The  book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xi.  41) ;  "  The  book  of 
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a  In  1  K.  xxii.  38  the  word  zonoth  is  rendered 
"  armor."  It  should  be  "  harlots  "  —  "  and  the  har- 
lots washed  themselves  there  "  (early  in  the  morning, 
as  was  their  custom,  adds  Procopius  of  Gaza).  The 
LXX.  have  rendered  this  correctly. 

b  The  contrast  presented  by  the  Apocryphal  litera- 
ture of  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  abounding  in 
p.seudonymous  works  and  legends   gathering  round 


Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shi- 
lonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer "  (2  Chr.  ix. 
20).  Those  which  they  do  give,  !)ear,  with  what 
for  the  historian  is  a  disproportionate  fullness,  on 
the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak  but  little 
(those  in  2  Chr.  not  at  all)  of  its  later  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to 
follow  the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

(2. )  Ewald,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  assigning 
different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
series  of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  pro- 
cess here  with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any 
very  satisfactory  result  (Gesckichte,  iii.  259-263). 
A  more  interesting  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of 
the  books  above  named  we  may  refer  the  sections 
which  the  compilers  have  put  together.  We  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan, 
far  advanced  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign,  David's  chief  adviser  during  the  years  in 
which  he  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  K.  iv.  5  in 
/Teft.,  comp.  Ewald,  iii.  116),  as  having  written  the 
account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple  (1  K.  i.-viii.  66 ;  2  Chr.  i.- 
viii.  15).  The  prayer  of  Solomon,  so  fully  repro- 
duced, and  so  obviously  precomposed,  may  have 
been  written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive 
some  time  after  Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may  as- 
cribe the  short  record  of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and 
of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  had  so  largely 
contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  book  of  the  Acts 
of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscellaneous  facts 
as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
ix.  10-x.  29). 

(3.)  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
may  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  psalms 
which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time, 
Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  Whatever  doubts  may 
hang  over  the  date  and  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  least  see  in 
them  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  which  re- 
cent criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elabo- 
rately work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to 
the  writers,  and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we 
refer  them  in  their  substance,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  advanced  Shemitic  scholars,  to 
the  Solomonic  period  itself,  they  then  come  before 
us  with  all  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  contem- 
porary evidence  (Kenan,  Bist.  des  Lanyues  Semit. 
p.  131  ).c 

(4.)  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The 
history  of  Josephus  is,  foi*  the  most  part,  only  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  paraphrase  of  the  O.  T.  narra- 
tive. In  him,  and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early 
Christian  writers,  we  find  some  fragments  of  older 
history  not  without  their  value,  extracts  from  ar- 
chives alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  his- 
tories of  Menander  and  Dius  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  6 ; 
5,  §  3),  from  Eupolemos  (Euseb.  Prctp.  Evany,  ix. 


the  name  of  Solomon  {infra),  but  having  hardly  any 
connection  with  David,  is  at  once  striking  and  in- 
structive. 

c  The  weight  of  Kenan's  judgment  is  however  di- 
minished by  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  assigned 
Ecclesiastes  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  {Cant. 
des  Cant.  p.  102). 
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30),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and 
Laitus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  as 
these  were  of  course  only  compilei-s  at  second- 
hand, but  they  probably  hiul  access  to  some  earlier 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  lei?ends  of  later  oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  give  us  hi  realizing  the 
impression  made  by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solo- 
mon, as  in  earlier  and  later  times  by  that  of  Nim- 
rod  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

III.  Education.  —  (1.)  The  student  of  the  life 
of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting-jwint  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  age,  the  last-l)orn  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5)."  His  mother  had  gained  over  David  a  two- 
fold power:  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love;  and  next,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  rei)entance,  he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  precedetl  his 
birth  were  for  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child 
who  was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten 
must  have  been  looketl  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon 
and  a  sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and 
of  his  prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  in  the 
names  with  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearn- 
ings of  the  "man  of  war,"  who  "hat!  shed  much 
blood,"  for  a  time  of  peace  —  yearnings  wl^ich 
had  shown  themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his 
third  son  the  name  of  .(fl)-sjilom  (=  father  of 
peace),  now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-l)orn  infant 
the  name  of  Solomon  (Shelomoh  =  the  peaceful 
one).  Nathan,  with  a  marked  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  king's  own  name  (=  the  darling, 
the  beloved  one),  takes  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  joins  it,  after  the  growing  ciistom  of  the 
time,  with  the  name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been 
the  darling  of  his  people.  "  Jedid-jah  (the  name 
was  coinetl  for  the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling 
of  the  lx)rd.  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25.''  See  Jedi- 
diah;  and  Ewald,  iii.  215.) 

(2.)  The  inrtuences  to  which  the  childhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  after 
years.  The  inquiry,  what  was  tlie  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contnists,  —  a  wisdom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled,  —  a  sensual- 
ity like  that  of  lx>uis  ^  XV.,  cainiot  but  be  instruc- 
tive. The  three  influences  which  must  have  en- 
tered most  largely  into  that  education  were  those 
of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

(3.)  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest 
was  made  the  special  instructor,  indicates  the 
king's  earnest  wish  that  this  child  at  least  should 
be  protected  against  the  evils  which,  then  and  af- 
terwards, showed  themselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore.  At  first,  appar- 
ently, there  was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him 
his  heir.     Absalom  is  still  the  king's  favorite  son 
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(2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  xviii.  33)  —  is  looked  on  by  the 
jjeople  as  the  destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  13, 
XV.  1-6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon 
was  alx»ut  ten  years  old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and 
David,  passing  over  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons, 
those  by  Bathsheba  included,  guided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Nathan,  or  by  his  own  discenmient  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  were  tokens  of  the  love  of 
Jehovah,  pletlged  his  word  in  secret  to  Batlisheba 
that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i. 
13).  The  words  which  were  spoken  somewhat 
later,  express,  douI)tless,  the  purpose  which  guided 
him  throughout  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  9,  20).  His  son's 
life  should  not  be  as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hard- 
ships and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless, 
peaceful,  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  right- 
eousness, after  which  he  himself  had  vainly  striven. 
The  glorious  visions  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  prophetic  expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his 
old  age.  So  far,  all  was  well.  But  we  may  not 
ignore  the  fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David's  life 
presented  a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for  the 
better.  His  sin,  though  forgiven,  left  behind  it 
the  Nemesis  of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  gener- 
ous activity.  The  liturgical  element  of  religion 
becomes,  after  the  first  passionate  outpouring  of 
Ps.  li.,  unduly  predominant.  He  lives  to  amass 
treasures  and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he 
may  not  build  (1  Chr.  xxii.  5, 14).  He  plans  with 
his  own  hands  all  the  details  of  its  architecture  (1 
Clir.  xxviii.  19).  He  organizes  on  a  scale  of  elab- 
orate magnificence  all  the  attendance  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  choral  services  of  the  Invites  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.,  XXV.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king 
are  neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished,  "  because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-born  "  (LXX.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  21). 
The  hearts  of  the  i)eople  fall  away  from  him.  First 
Absalom,  and  then  Sheba,  become  formidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  1  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If,  in 
"  the  last  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
righteousness  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-5),  there  is  also  — 
first  generally  {ibkl.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  resting 
on  hidividual  offenders  (1  K.  ii.  5-8)  —  a  .more 
passionate  desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  for 
offenses  which  he  had  once  freely  foi^iven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4.)  in  eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system 
of  polygamy,  the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many 
instances  of  that  dependence.     It  recognizes  it  in 


«  The  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xii.  leaves,  it  is  true,  a 
different  impression.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  order  of 
the  names  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  is  otherwise  unaccountable. 
Josephus  distinctly  states  it  {Ant.  vii.  14.  §  2). 

b  According  to  the  received  interpretation  of  Prov. 
xxxi.  1,  his  mother  also  contributed  an  ideal  name, 
Lemuel  (  =  to  God,  Deodatus),  the  dedicated  one  (comp. 
Ewald,  Poet.  Biich.  iv.  173).     On  this  hypothesis   the 


reproof  was  drawn  forth  by  the  king's  intemperance 
and  sensuality.  In  contrast  to  what  his  wives  were, 
she  draws  the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  wife  ought  to 
be  (Pineda,  i.  4). 

c  Here  also  the  epithet  "  le  bien-aim6  "  reminds  us, 
no  less  than  Jedidiah,  of  the  terrible  irony  of  History 
for  those  who  abuse  gifts  and  forfeit  a  vocation. 
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the  care  with  which  it  records  the  name  of  each 
monarch's  mother.  Notiiing  that  we  know  of 
Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to 
mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  offers  no  resistance  to  the 
king's  passion  (Kwald,  iii.  211).  She  makes  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accom- 
plice in  the  scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to 
have  been  concealed.  Doubtless  she  too  was  sor- 
rowful and  penitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan 
was  followed  by  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  24), 
but  the  after-history  shows  that  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  had  inherited  not 
a  little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adulteress,  who 
had  become  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  am- 
bitious, could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  best,  than 
the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  a  king,  whose  con- 
trition and  piety  were  rendering  him  unlike  his 
former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the  hands  of  others. 

(5. )  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon 
was  confided?  {Heh.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25.)  We 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  could  speak  bold 
and  faithful  words  when  they  were  needed  (2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of  a  clear- 
sighted wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high;  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  good.  He 
gives  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  places  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  history  of  the  "  num- 
bering," and  the  fact  that  the  census  was  followed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  burdens 
and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced  «  in  a  measure 
which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppres- 
sion.* 

(6.)  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up. 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed 
through  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his 
father's  exile  (2  Sam.  xv.  16).  He  would  be 
taught  all  that  priests,  or  Invites,  or  prophets  had 
to  teach:  music  and  song;  the  Book  of  the  Law 
of  the  Ix)rd,  in  such  portions  and  in  such  forms  as 
were  then  current;  the  "  proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  his  father  had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  13);  probably  also  a  literature  which  has 
survived  only  in  fragments;  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  upright  ones,  the  heroes  of  the  people;  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Ix)rd;  the  wisdom,  oral 
or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own  tribe,  Heman, 
and  Ethan,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6), 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  noble  hymns  of 
this  period  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.),  and  were  incor- 
porated, probably,  into  the  choir  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ewald,  iii.  355).  The  growing  intercourse  of 
Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead  naturally  to 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its 


a  Josephus,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes 
Nathan  for  Gad  in  his  narrative  {Ant.  vii.  13,  §  2). 

b  H'e  regret  to  find  ourselves  unable  to  follow  Ewald 
in  his  high  estimate  of  the  old  age  of  David,  and, 
coasequently,  of  Solomon's  education. 
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wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.  Ad- 
mirable, however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-life, 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  calling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71  j. 
Born  to  the  purple,  there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of 
a  selfish  luxury.  Cradled  in  liturgies,  trained  to 
think  chiefly  of  the  magnificent  "  palace  "  of  Je- 
hovah (1  Chr.  xxix.  19)  of  which  he  was  to  l)e  the 
builder,  there  was  the  danger,  first,  of  an  esthetic 
formalism,  and  then  of  ultimate  indifference. 

IV.  Accession.—  (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David's 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  father  destined 
for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  Absalom  "was  a  goodly  man"  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the  oldest 
of  the  king's  friends  and  counsellors,  Joab  and 
Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David,  who  looked 
with  jealousy,  the  latter  on  the  obvious  though  not 
as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-born,  and 
the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  rival 
counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor, 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Absalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a 
chariot  and  a  body-guard ;  and  David,  more  passive 
than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was 
chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  bin)  as  king.  A 
solemn  feast  at  En-Rogel  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  whose  interests  were  endangered,  backed  ap- 
parently by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder  brothers 
(Ewald,  iii.  266;  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  14),  to  take  prompt 
measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favorite  son 
could  be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Riding  on  the  nmle, 
well-known  as  belonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
more  important  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty  men  (1  K.  i.  10, 
33),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  Gihon,  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.^  The  shouts 
of  his  followers  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the  guests 
at  Adonijah's  banquet.  Happily  they  were  as  yet 
committed  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  did  not  ven- 
ture on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and  de- 
parted. The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter  coup 
d'etat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  success- 
ful. Such  incidents  are  conmion  enough  in  the 
history  of  eastern  monarchies.  They  are  usually 
followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party. 
Adonijah  expected  such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge 
at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  young  conqueror  used  his  triumph  gener- 
ously. The  lives  both  of  Adonijah  and  his  partisans 
were  spared,  at  least  for  a  time.  What  had  been 
done  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more  solemn 
form.  Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gathering 
of  all  the  notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in 


c  According  to  later  Jewish  teaching  a  king  was 
not  anointed  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  previous  usurpation  or  a  disputed  suc- 
cession (Otho,  Lezic.  Rabbin,  a.  v.  "Rex"). 
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which  the  old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his 
mind,  the  prograiunie  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of 
peace  and  plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion 
to  Jehovah.  A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon 
found  himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt  or  Assyria 
stretching  from  the  River  (Euphrates)  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  sub- 
ject princes.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal."  The  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in  high 
places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to  such 
perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of 
attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask  —  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
direct  description  in  this  Ciise  as  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for 
filling  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression  which 
Solomon  mjule  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may 
well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him,  as  with  Saul 
and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with  most 
other  favorite  princes  of  eastern  peoples,  there  must 
have  been  the  fiiscination  and  the  grace  of  a  noble 
presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may 
be  latent  in  Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  are 
all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  having  had, 
at  least,  a  historical  starting-point.  They  tell  us 
of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own 
time,  ''  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face 
"bright  and  ruddy"  as  his  father's  (Cant.  v.  10; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's 
wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden  glow,*  the  eyes 
soft  as  '♦  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the  "  countenance  as 
Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cetlars,"  "  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether  lovely  "  (Cant. 
9-16 ).  Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  far-reach- 
ing intellect,  large  and  ready  sympathies,  a  playful 
and  genial  humor,  the  lips  "fiUl  of  grace,"  the 
soul  "  anointed ''  as  "  with  the  oil  of  gladness  '' 
(Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden 
prime.*' 
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a  The  sums  mentioned  are  (1)  the  public  funds  for 
building  the  Temple,  100,000  talents  (kikarim)  of  gold 
and  1,000,000  of  silver ;  (2)  David's  private  offerings, 
8,000  talents  of  gold  and  7.000  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
large  sums  of  unknown  amount  were  believed  to  have 
been  stored  up  in  the  sepulchre  of  David.  3,000  talents 
were  taken  from  it  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  15,  § 
3,  xiii.  8.  §  4,  xvi.  7,  §  1). 

b  Possibly  sprinkled  with  gold  dust,  as  was  the  hair 
of  the  youths  who  waited  on  him  (Jos.  Ant.  yiii.  7,  §  3), 
or  dyed  with  henna  (Michaelis,  Not.  in  Lowth,  PrexL 
xxxi.). 

c  It  will  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the  scheme  of  the 
older  literalist  school,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Michaelis.  rather 
than  that  of  the  more  recent  critics,  Ewald,  Renan, 
Ginsburg.  Ingeniously  as  the  idea  is  worked  out  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  a  drama,  be- 
longing to  the  literature  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not 
to  that  of  Judah,  holding  up  Solomon  to  ridicule  as 
at  once  licentious  and  unsuccessful,  would  hare  been 


(3.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  prob- 
ability, with  the  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
new  reign.  The  narrative,  as  told  in  1  K.  ii.  is 
not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsheba,  who  had  before 
stirred  up  David  against  Adonijah,  now  appears  as 
interceding  for  him,  b^ging  that  Abisbag  the 
Shunamite,  the  virgin  concubine  of  David,  might 
be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who  till  then 
had  professed  the  profoundest  reverence  for  his 
mother,  his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  sud- 
denly flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The  peti- 
tion is  treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab 
and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Benaiah  is  once  more 
called  in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab 
is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  aS  the  Tal)ernacle, 
to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is 
deposed,  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  family  more  ready  than  he 
had  been  to  pass  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  greater 
than  the  oi-acles  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Urim  and  Thummim]. 
The  facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr. 
(jrove's  ingenious  theory  <^  identifying  Abishag  with 
the  heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  [Siiulamite], 
resting,  as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this 
further  merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  here. 
The  i>as8ionate  love  of  Solomon  for  "the  fairest 
among  women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother, 
hitherto  supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to 
join  in  any  scheme  for  its  removal.  The  king's 
vehement  abruptness  is,  in  like  manner,  accounted 
for.  He  sees  in  the  request  at  once  an  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  the  woman  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to 
keep  him  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap 
him  into  admitting  his  elder  brother's  right  to  the 
choicest  treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore 
virtually  to  the  throne,  or  at  least  to  a  r^ency  in 
which  he  would  have  his  own  partisans  as  counsel- 
lors. With  a  keen-sighted  proniptness  he  crushes 
the  whole  scheme.  He  gets  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfills 
David's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab,  and  asserts  his 
own  independence.  Soon  afterwards  an  opjwrtunity 
is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  one  [Siiimki], 
who  had  been  troublesome  before,  and  might  be 
troublesome  again.  He  presses  the  letter  of  a  com- 
pact against  a  man  who  by  his  infatuated  disregard 
of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruction  ^  (l  K.  ii. 
36-46).  There  is,  however,  no  neetUess  slaughter. 
The  other  "  sons  of  David  "  are  still  spared,  and 


treasured  up  by  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Scribes  of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  by, 
or  at  least,  in  honor  of  Solomon  (comp.  Renan,  La 
Cantique  des  Cantiques,  pp.  91,  95).  We  follow  the 
Jesuit  Pineda  {De  rebus  Salom.  iv.  3)  in  applying  the 
language  of  the  Shulamite  to  Solomon's  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  not  in  his  extreme  minuteness. 

d  The  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  altogether  new. 
It  was  held  by  some  of  the  literalist  historical  school 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (not  by  Theodore  himself; 
comp.  his  fragments  in  Migne,  Ixvi.  699),  and  as  such 
is  anathemati»ed  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  {Preef.  in 
Cant.  Cantic).  The  latter,  believing  the  Song  of 
Solomon  to  have  been  supernaturally  dictated  to  Ezra, 
could  admit  no  interpretation  but  the  mystical  (comp. 
Ginsburg,  Soi^  of  Sol.  p.  66). 

«  An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus^  i. ; 
Slisser,  Diss,  de  Salom.  processu  contra  Slamei. 
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one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes  the  head  of  a  dis- 
tinct family  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which  ultimately  fills 
up  the  failure  of  the  dii-ect  succession  (Luke  iii.  31). 
As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemies,  he  also  shows 
kindness  to  the  friends  who  had  been  faithful  to 
hira.  Chimham,  the  son  of  Harzillai,  apparently 
receives  an  inlieritance  near  the  city  of  David,  and 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  displays  his  in- 
herited hospitality  by  building  a  caravanserai  for 
the  strangers  whom  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Sol- 
omon drew  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.  31-40;  1  K. 
ii.  7;  Jer.  xli.  17;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  274;  Proph. 
ii.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy.  —  (1.)  The  want  of  sufficient 
data  for  a  continuous  history  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. All  tha^  we  have  are—  (a.)  The  duration 
of  the  reign,  40  years «  (1  K.  xi.  42).  {b.)  The 
commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37, 
38).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (1  K.  vii. 
1;  2  (;hr.  viii.  1).  (rf.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  region  north  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  as 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
their  significance. 

(2.)  Egypt  — The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites  a 
very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  married  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(1  K.  iii.  1).''  Since  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there 
had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
David  afid  his  counsellors  had  taken  no  steps  to 
promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken  part  in 
assisting  Fxiom  in  its  resistance  to  David  (1  Chr. 
xi.  23;  Ewald,  iii.  182),  and  had  received  Hadad, 
the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  honors.  The  king 
had  given  him  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage,  and 
adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family  (1  K.  xi.  14- 
20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose  to  support 
him  at  some  future  time  more  actively,  and  Sol- 
omon's proposal  of  marriage  was  probably  intended 
to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  David 
and  Joab,  wished  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered 
him  no  assistance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22).  The  disturb- 
ances thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the  North, 
coming  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian  king 
dom  at  Damascus  by  Rezon  and  other  fugitives 


a  Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  lengthens  the  reign 
to  80  years,  and  makes  the  age  at  accession  14  {Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  8). 

h  This  Pharaoh  is  identified  by  Ewald  (iii.  279)  with 
Psusennes,  the  last  king  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty  of 
Manetho,  which  had  its  seat  in  Lower  Egypt  at  Tanis 
(but  see  Pharaoh,  iii.  2466  f.).  Josephus  {Ant.  viii. 
6,  §  2)  only  notes  the  Cact  that  he  was  the  last  king 
of  Egypt  who  was  known  simply  by  the  title  Pharaoh. 

c  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §  6),  misled  by  the  position 
of  these  statements,  refers  the  disturbances  to  the  close 
of  Solomon's  reign,  and  is  followed  by  most  later 
writers.  The  dates  given,  however,  in  one  case  after 
the  death  of  Joab,  in  the  other  after  David's  conquest 
of  Zobah,  show  that  we  must  think  of  them  as  con- 
tinuing "  all  the  days  of  Solomon,"  surmounted  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  becoming  more  formidable 
at  its  conclusion. 

d  Ewald  sees  in  Ps.  ii.  a  great  hymn  of  thanks- 
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from  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25),  might  well  lead  Sol- 
omon to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,'^  to  obtain 
for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  recognition 
by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power.  Tlie  im- 
mediate results  were  probably  favorable  enough.*' 
The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the 
frontier-city  of  Gezer,  against  which,  as  threatening 
the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,«  Pharaoh  had  led 
his  armies./  She  was  received  with  all  honor,  the 
queen-mother  herself  attending  to  place  the  diadem 
on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day  of  his  espousals 
(Cant.  iii.  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles  of  Israel  and 
from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered  perhaps  by  a  Tyrian 
princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (Ps.  xlv.  12). 
A  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built  for  her, 
before  long,  outside  the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  viii. 
ll).fl'  She  dwelt  there  apparently  with  attendants 
of  her  own  race,  "  the  virgins  that  be  her  fellows," 
probably  conforming  in  some  degree  to  the  religion 
of  her  adopted  country.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  may  have  some  foundation  in  spite  of  its 
exaggerated  numbers,  Pharaoh  (Psusennes,  or  as 
in  the  story  Vaphres)  sent  with  her  workmen  to 
help  in  building  the  Temple,  to  the  number  of 
80,000  (Eupolemos,  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  ii, 
30-35).  The  "  chariots  of  Pharaoh,"  at  any  rate, 
appeared  in  royal  procession  with  a  splendor  hitherto 
unknown  (Cant.  i.  9). 

(3.)  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  revolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty 
and  transferring  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
(Ewald,  iii.  389).^  There  was  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  court  of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugi- 
tive Jeroboam  when  he  is  known  to  have  aspira- 
tions after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  believe, 
by  some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or  understood, 
was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  king- 
dom of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these 
were  hardly  counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opened 
by  Solomon  in  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  sup- 
ply of  chariots  and  horses,  which,  as  belonging 
to  aggressive  rather  than  defensive  warfare,  a 
wiser  policy  would  have  led  him  to  avoid  (1  K.  x. 
28,  29). 

(4.)  Tyre.  —  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It 
had  been  part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  Hiram  had  been  "  ever  a  lover  of 
David."     He,  or  his  grandfather, «  had  helped  him 


giving  for  deliverance  from  these  dangers.  The  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  David's  authorship  seems,  however, 
to  preponderate. 

e  Philistines,  according   to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  6, 

§1). 

/  If,  with  Ewald  (iii.  277),  we  identify  Gezer  with 
Geshur,  we  may  see  in  this  attack  a  desire  to  weaken 
a  royal  house  which  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37),  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
hostile  to  Solomon.     But  comp.  Gezer. 

g  We  may  see  in  this  fact  a  sign  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Priests  and 
Levites  represented  by  the  compiler  of  2  Chr. 

h  The  singular  addition  of  the  EXX.  to  the  history 
of  Jeroboam  in  1  K.  xi.  makes  this  improbable.  Jero- 
boam, as  well  as  Hadad,  is  received  into  the  king's 
family  by  marriage  with  his  wile's  sister,  and,  in  each 
case,  the  wife's  name  is  given  as  Thekemina. 

Comp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v.  11;  Joseph. 
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by  supplying  materials  and  workmen  for  his  palace. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  accession  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A  correspondence 
passed  between  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce."  Israel  was  to  be  supplied 
from  Tyre  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
reign.  Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar-wood  from  Leba- 
non, probably  also  copjjer  from  Cyprus  and  tin 
from  Spain  or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc. 
Hist.  i.  7!))  for  the  brass  which  was  so  highly  val- 
ued, purple  from  Tyre  itself,  workmen  from  among 
the  Zidonians,  all  these  were  wanteii  and  were  given. 
The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coast- 
ing-trade, and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  con- 
veyed to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2 
Chr.  ii.  IG).  Tiie  chief  architect  of  the  Temple, 
though  an  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali  [Hiu.VMJ,  was  yet 
by  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
turn for  these  exports  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's  terri- 
tory. Their  narrow  strip  of  coiist  did  not  produce 
enough  for  the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then, 
as  at  a  later  period,  "their  country  was  nourished" 
by  the  broad  valleys  and  plains  of  Samarm  and 
Galilee  (.\cts  xii.  20). 

(5.)  Tlie  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
they  entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [Takshish].''  Sol- 
omon's possession  of  the  Momite  coast  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commerce.  The 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  i.  e.  for  the  long 
voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the  /Klan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly  known'  even 
by  name,  to  Ophik  and  Shkua,  to  Arabia  Felix, 
or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost  or  al- 
together new,  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
nard,  aloes,  sandal-wood,  almug-trees,  and  ivory; 
and,  last  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian, 
new  forms  of  animal  life,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes,  "  apes  and 
peacocks."  The  interest  of  Solomon  in  these  en- 
terprises was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  palaces  at 
Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  and  travelling  to  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to  Sidon  for 
a  like  purpose.^  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
we  may  ascribe  the  wider  thouglits  which  appear 
in  the  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following  periods,  as 
of  those  who  "  see  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters  "   (Ps.  cvii. 


Ant.  vii.  3,  §  2,  viii.  5,  §  3,  c.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  Ewald, 
Ui.  287. 

a  The  letters  are  given  at  length  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  2,  §  8)  and  Eupolemos  (Euseb.  Prtep.  Ev.  1.  c). 

b  Ewald  disputes  this  (iii.  345),  but  the  statement 
in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  is  explicit  enough,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  arbitrarily  setting  it  aside  as  a  blunder. 

c  The  statement  of  Justin  Mart.  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c. 
34),  ev  StSwfi  e(5(i>A.oAarp«t,  receives  by  the  accompa- 
nying 5ia  yvvaiKa.  the  character  of  an  extract  from 
some  history  then  extant.  The  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  {Prcep.  Evang.  x.  11). 
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23-30),  perhaps  also  an  experience  of  the  more 
Immiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel  (Prov.  xxiii.  34, 
35). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phceni- 
cian  writers  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also 
something  of  the.  sportiveness  and  freedom  <rf 
friends.  They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other 
with  hard  questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to  their 
power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits;  but  afterwards,  through 
the  help  of  a  sliarp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Aixlemon, 
solved  the  hard  problems,  and  was  in  the  end  the 
winner.*^  The  singular  fragment  of  history  in- 
serted in  1  K.  ix.  11-14,  recording  the  cession  bv 
Solomon  of  sixteen  [twenty]  cities,  and  Hiram's 
dissatisfaction  with  them,  is  perhaps  connected  with 
these  innjerial  wagers.  The  king  of  Tyre  revenges 
himself  by  a  I'lioenician  bon-mot  [Cabul].  lie 
fulfills  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  pays  the  stipu- 
latetl  price. 

(7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important  alli- 
ances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Bal>yl(m 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euplirates  was 
recognized  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  2G),  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
Mesopotamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  com- 
paratively feeble.  Other  neighboring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  fonn  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  com- 
merce which  enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  where  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  I'^ypt  (1  K.  ix.  28).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  traflic  organized 
by  Solomon.  The  foimdation  of  cities  like  Tadmw 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphrates;  of  others  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-<i);  the  erection  of  lofty  towers  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  /.  c. ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resources 
of  central  Asia,  reaching,  —  as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwards,  availing  itself  of  this  very  route,  — 
to  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Seas,  to  Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez. 
xxvii.  13,  14;  comp.  Milman,  JJisl.  of  the  Jews,  i. 
270). 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Solomon  on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incom- 
plete if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was  more 
directly  personal  —  the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his 
wisdom.  The  legends  which  pervade  the  East  are 
probably  not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  O.  T. ;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like 
those  which  gather  round  the  names  of  Nimrod  and 
•Alexander,  the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
personal  presence  of  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the 


d  The  narrative  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of 
some  story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tyrian  litera- 
ture, in  which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was 
•baflled  by  a  boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to 
this  is  found  in  the  popular  mediseval  story  of  Solo- 
mon and  Morolf.  in  which  the  latter  (an  ugly,  deformed 
dwarf)  outwits  the  former.  A  modernized  version  of 
this  work  may  be  found  in  the  Walhalla  (Leipzig, 
1844).  Older  copies,  in  Latin  and  German,  of  the  15th 
century,  are  in  the  Brit.  Mu».  Library.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Saturn  is  a  mere  cate- 
chism of  Scriptural  knowledge. 
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earth.«  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing  in  its 
passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peni  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  offers  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  wliat  falls  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  ad- 
miration could  gather  itself.  The  journey  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the 
most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amaze- 
ment the  "great  train"  —  the  men  with  their 
swarthy  faces,  the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold 
and  gems  —  of  a  queen  who  had  come  from  the  far 
South,''  because  she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  "  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah "  (1  K.  X.  1).  She  came  with  hard  ques- 
tions to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words  just 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature.  Not 
riddles  and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportive 
fancy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  the  ever-old,  ever- 
new  problems  of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and 
country,  were  vexing  the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in 
the  book  of  "Job,<^  were  stirring  in  her  mind  when 
she  communed  with  Solomon  of  "  all  that  was  in 
her  heart"  (2  Chr.  ix.  1).  She  meets  us  as  the 
representative'  of  a  body  whom  the  dedication- 
prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerous,  the  stran- 
gers •'  coming  from  a  far  country  "  because  of  the 
*' great  name"  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  viii.  41),  many  of 
them  princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings 
(2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel  delighted 
to  dwell  on  her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed 
the  fame,  "  the  one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wis- 
dom was  not  told  me"  (2  Chr.  ix.  6;  Ewald,  iii. 
353). 

V[.  Internal  Histwy.  —  (1.)  We  can  now  enter 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digres- 
sion. The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both. 
After  those  at  Gibeon  '^  there  came  that  vision  of 
the  night  which  has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  of  David, 
then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling  himself 


o  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  king  who  had  never  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  viii.  3,  4,  implies  the  journey 
which  Josephus  speaks  of  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1),  and  at 
Tadmor  Solomon  was  within  one  day's  journey  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephus,  I  c, 
but  the  day's  journey  must  have  been  a  long  one.) 

&  Josephus,  again  careless  about  authorities,  makes 
her  a  queen  of  Egypt  (!)  and  Ethiopia  {Ant.  viii.  6, 
§5). 

c  Is  it  possible  that  the  book  itself  came  into  the 
literature  of  Israel  by  the  intercourse  thus  opened  ? 
Its  Arabic  character,  both  in  language  and  thought, 
and  the  obvious  traces  of  its  influence  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  have  been  noticed  by  all  critics  worthy  of 
the  name  [comp.  Job]. 

d  Hebron,  in  Josephus,  once  more  blundering  {Ant. 
viii.  2,  §  1). 


as  "a  Uttle  child"  in  comparison  with  the  vastness 
of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but  for  a  •'  wise 
and  understanding  heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the 
people.  The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord."  There 
came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  "  like  which 
there  had  been  none  before,  like  which  there  should 
be  none  after  "  (1  K.  iii.  5-15).  So  far  all  was  well, 
llie  prayer  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David 
which  accounts  for  many  other  contrasts.  The  de- 
sire of  David's  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but 
for  holiness.  He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil, 
and  seeks  to  be  delivered  from  it.  He  rei^ents,  and 
falls,  and  repents  again.  Solomon  asks  only  for 
wisdom.  He  has  a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks 
to  accomplish  it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no 
deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  "  no 
need  of  repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him, 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  in  all  their  surface- 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  lay  before  him, 
and  he  took  cognizance  of  all.«  But  the  highest 
wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  for 
governing  and  guiding,  and  the  historian  hastens 
to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-instance 
is,  in  aU  its  circumstances,  thoroughly  oriental. 
The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
dawn,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  be- 
tween any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the 
rough  and  ready  test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evi- 
dence, before  so  evenly  balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of 
rough  humor  as  well  as  sagacity,  specially  attractive 
to  the  eastern  mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K. 
iii.  16-28). 

(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
judging  only,  but  in  organizing.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
a  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  " 
of  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order  :  /  Azariah  the 
son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Be- 
naiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  an- 
other Azariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one 
over  the  officers  {Nittsabim)  who  acted  as  purveyors 
to  the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in 
the  more  confidential  character  of  "  king's  friend." 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  two  scrilws 
{Sopheritn),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing  up  his 
edicts  and  the  like  [Sckibes],  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  {Mazcir\ 
the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house,  and  house- 


e  Ewald  sees  in  the  words  of  1  K.  iv.  33,  the  record 
of  books  more  or  less  descriptive  of  natural  history,  the 
catalogue  raisonnce  of  the  king's  collections,  botanic 
and  zoological  (iii.  358) ;  to  Kenan,  however  (following 
Josephus),  it  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  unsci- 
entific character  of  all  Shemitic  minds,  to  think  of 
them  as  looking  on  the  moral  side  of  nature,  drawing 
parables  or  allegories  from  the  things  he  saw  {Hist, 
des  Languex  Seinitiques.  p.  127).  The  multiplied  allu- 
sions of  this  kind  in  Prov.  xxx.  make  that,  perhaps,  a 
fair  representative  of  this  form  of  Solomon's  wisdom, 
though  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

/  We  cannot  bring  ourselves,  with  Keil  ( Comm.  in 
loc.)  and  others,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  word 
Cohen,  and  to  give  it  different  meanings  in  alternate 
verses.     [Comp.  Priests.] 
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hold  expenses  (Is.  xxii.  15),  including  probably  the 
harem.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  the  most  hated,  was  Adonirani,  who 
presided  "over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including 
probably  the  personal  service  of  forced  labor  (comp. 
Keil,  Conim.  in  loc.,  and  Ewald,  (Jesch.  iii.  834). 

(4. )  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking  vessels 
of  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a 
small  thing,  '<  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of 
Solomon"  (1  K.  x.  21)."  "  Silver  was  in  Jem- 
salem  as  stones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in 
the  vale"  (1  K.  x.  27).  The  {leople  were  •*  eating 
and  drinking  and  making  merry"  (1  K.  iv.  20). 
The  treasures  left  by  David  for  building  the  Temple 
might  well  seem  almost  inexhaustible  ''  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
1-7).  The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  would  s{)eak,  to 
a  people  who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  long 
experience,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix. 
28).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  suliject-prov- 
inces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money 
and  in  kind,  "at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  "  (1  K. 
X.  25).  Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times 
in  the  East,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and 
the  trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  horses 
of  Egypt,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (1  K. 
X.  28,  29).  The  king's  domain-lands  were  appar- 
ently let  out,  as  vineyai-ds  or  for  other  purposes,  at 
a  fixed  annual  rental  (Ciuit.  viii.  11).  Uj)on  the 
Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  \^v  cent,  on 
their  produce  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  sjiecial 
order  for  this  purpose,  were  l)Ound  each  in  turn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  Ta.ves.]  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  6GG  talents  (1  K.  x.  U)S 

(5.)  It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any 
financial  system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple 
was,  it  Is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 

«  A  reminiscence  of  this  form  of  splendor  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  goldsmiths  described 
their  earliest  plate  as  "  oeuvre  de  Salomon."  It  was 
wrought  in  high  relief,  was  eastern  in  its  origin,  and 
was  known  also  as  Saracenic  {Liber  Qustumarius,  i.  61, 
759). 

b  We  labor,  however,  under  a  twofold  uncertainty, 
(1)  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers,  (2)  as  to  the 
value  of  the  terms.  Prideaux,  followed  by  F^ewis,  es- 
timates the  amount  at  £833,000,000.  yet  the  savings 
of  the  later  years  of  David's  lite,  for  one  special  pur- 
pose, could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  national  debt  of 
England  (comp.  Milman's  Hift.  of  Jews,  i.  267). 

c  666.  There  is  something  startling  in  thus  find- 
ing in  a  simple  historical  statement  a  number  which 
has  since  become  invested  with  such  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  significance  (Rev.  xiii.  18).  The  coinci- 
dence can  hardly,  it  is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  casual. 
"  The  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
'■lives  entirely  in  Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory, 
therefore,  is  the  solution  of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be 
sought"  (Ileng.s  ten  berg,  Comm.  in  Rev.  in  loc).  If, 
therefore,  we  find  the  number  occurring  in  the  0.  T., 
with  any  special  significance,  we  may  well  think  that 
that  furnishes  the  starting-point  of  the  enigma.  And 
there  Ls  such  a  significance  here.  (1.)  As  the  glory 
194 
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ture  followed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity. 
A  palace  for  himself,  grander  than  that  which 
Hiram  had  built  for  his  father,  another  for  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pil- 
lars all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and 
gold,  in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols 
of  the  tril)e  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones 
of  Assyria,  l^ayard's  Nineveh,  ii.  30)  standing  on 
the  steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1 
K.  vii.  1-12,  X.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory 
towers,  used  apparently  for  the  king's  armory  (Ps. 
xlv.  8;  Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4);  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  .summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  ix.  19; 
Cant.  vii.  4),  stately  gardens  at  Ethani,  paradises 
like  those  of  the  great  eastern  kings  (Eccl.  ii.  5, 
6;  Jo.seph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3;  comp.  PAUAnisE), 
the  foundation  of  something  like  a  stately  school  or 
college,''  costly  aqueducts  bringing  water,  it  may 
be,  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  David's 
heart,  to  supply  the  king's  palace  in  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  iii.  323),  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1  K.  ix. 
15-1!) ),  and,  above  all,  the  harem,  with  all  the  ex- 
l)enilitui-e  which  it  involved  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  on  men-singers  and  women- 
singers  (Eccl.  ii.  8)  —  these  rose  before  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their 
magnificence.  All  the  efjuipnient  of  his  court,  the 
"  apparel  "  of  his  servants,  was  on  tlie  same  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
lie  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with 
a  burnished  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  l(i,  17;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tai)estry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  (ib. 
iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).  Forty  thou- 
sand stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and   twelve 

and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  the  representatives 
of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  the  wealth  of 
Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealth.  (2.)  The  purpose  of  the  visions  of  St.  John 
is  to  oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  ; 
the  true  "  oSspring  of  David,"  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,"  to  all  counterfeits ;  the  true  riches  to  the 
false.  (3. )  The  worship  of  the  beast  is  the  worship  of 
the  world's  mammon.  It  may  seem  to  reproduce  the 
glory  and  the  wealth  of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  its 
golden  days,  but  it  is  of  evil,  not  of  God  ;  a  Babylon, 
not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  This  reference  does  not  of 
course  exclude  either  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
number  six,  so  well  brought  out  by  Hengstenberg  (t. 
c.)  and  Mr.  Maurice  (on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  251),  or 
even  names  like  Lateinos  and  Nero  Caesar.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  a  single  number,  the  more  would  it  com- 
mend itself  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  method  of 
the  Gematria  of  the  Jewish  cabbalists. 

d  Pineda's  conjecture  (iii.  28)  that  "  the  house  with 
seven  pillars,"  "  the  highest  places  of  the  city,"  of 
Prov.  ix.  1-3,  had  originally  a  local  reference  is,  at 
least,  plausible  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.  It  is 
curious  to  think  that  there  may  have  been  a  historical 
"  Solomon's  house,"  like  that  of  the  Neiv  Atlantis. 
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thousand  horsemen  made  up  the  measure  of  his 
magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  the  plea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
8on)e  cities  for  purposes  of  defense  —  Millo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-horons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Tadmor  and 
Tiphsah,  for  purposes  of  commerce  —  these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury,  and  the  peo- 
ple, after  the  first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that  they 
were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty,  taxes 
multiplied  and  monopolies  became  more  irksome. 
Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (1  K.  ix.  22), 
were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  corvee  of  compulsory  labor  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  disorder  svs  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke  "  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  wsis  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solon)on's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a  self- 
ish passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of  all 
idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
first.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all 
the  noble  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 
of  worship  which  his  father  and  Nathan  could  instill 
into  him.  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
his  intercourse  with  Tyre,  what  measures  he  took 
for  its  completion.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  its 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple],  and 
the  organization  of  the  ministering  Priests  and 
Levites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  perished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  gradually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight "  from  the  foundries  of 
Succoth  and  Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.  Far  from  colossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Parvaim.  It  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  (it  has 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  El  Dorado 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  259).  Throughout  the 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city  was 
unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman's  hammer: 

"  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  feibric  grew." 

(7.)  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
there  were  some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  caused,  to 
close  his  ears  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  led  him  probably 

a  Ewald's  apology  for  these  acts  of  despotism  (iii. 
292)  preseotfl  a  singular  contrast  to  the  free  spirit 
which,  for  the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  Through- 
out his  history  of  David  and  Solomon,  his  sympathy 
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to  place  the  works  connected  with  the  Temple  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  Temple 
itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Ex.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9,  et  al.),  following  the  ex- 
ample of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  2),  he  reduced  the  "  strangers  "  in  the 
land,  the  renuiant  of  the  Canaanite  races  who  had 
chosen  the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the  religion 
of  their  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and 
made  their  life  "  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."  « 
[Pkoselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  their 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disregard 
of  human  suffering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  that  measure,  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  these 
"  strangers "  for  the  weary,  servile  toil  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Isi-ael  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wives 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off"  to  the  quax-ries  and  the  forests 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  15;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Even 
the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Chr.  viii.  9),  were  yet  summoned 
to  take  their  share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labor 
(1  K.  v.  13, 14).  One  trace  of  the  special  servitude 
of  "  these  hewers  of  stone  "  existed  long  afterwards 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon's  Servants. 

(8.)  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation. 
Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale  as 
stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly 
become  idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries, 
as  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from 
Zion,  the  Tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  were  both  re- 
moved (2  Chr.  V.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  met 
in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the  noble 
hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye 
lift  up,  3'e  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in  "  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  263). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one  "  in  their 
mighty  Hallelujah  —  "  O  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  "  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  The  ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
sanctuary,  and  then  "  the  cloud,"  the  "glory  of 
the  Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two 
tables  of  stone,  associated  with  the  first  rude  begin- 
nings of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  they 
and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had  now  so  mag- 
nificent a  shrine  (2  Chr.  v.  10).  They  bore  their 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  toward  God  and 
man,  remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  national  or  individual  life, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a 
national  religion.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene, 
the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object, 
compared  with  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are 
for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless, 
from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the 
victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even 
more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in 
a  liturgical  character.     He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses 

for  the  father's  heroism,  his  admiration  for  the  son's 
magnificence,  seem  to  keep  his  judgment  under  a  fasci- 
nation which  it  is  difficult  for  his  readers  to  escape 
firom. 
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the  congregation,  offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedi- 
cates the  Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the 
prophetic  order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other 
times,  the  spokesman  and  "  preacher  "  of  the  peo- 
ple (Kwald,  iii.  320).  He  takes  at  least  some  steps 
towards  that  far-off  (I's.  ex.  1)  ideal  of  "a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his 
descendants  rashly  souj^lit  to  fulfill  [Uzziah],  but 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  a  Son  of  David, 
not  the  crowned  leader  of  a  mighty  nation,  but 
despised,  rejected,  crucified.  From  him  came  the 
lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utterance  of  the  creed  of 
Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  nearness  of 
the  Kternal  God,  One,  Incomprehensible,  dweUing 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men, 
hearing  their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things, 
wisdom,  peace,  righteousness." 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
festival,  synchronizing  with  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  time  of  the  completed  vintage.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains, 
proselytes,  it  may  be,  from  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories in  Northern  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8), 
—  all  were  assembled,  rejoicing  in  the  actual  glory 
and  the  bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  him- 
self then,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K. 
ix.  and  2  Chr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
icism, misled  by  its  own  acuteness,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation, 
only  a  vaticiniiim  ex  eventu,  added  some  centuries 
afterwards  (Ewald,  iii.  404).  It  is  open  to  us  to 
maint;iin  that,  with  a  character  such  Jis  Solomon's, 
with  a  religious  ideal  so  far  l)eyond  his  actual  life, 
such  thoughts  were  psychologically  probable,  that 
strange  misgivings,  suggested  by  the  very  words  of 
the  jubilant  hymns  of  the  day's  solemnity,  might 
well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.''  It  is  in  harmony  with 
all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
that  those  misgivings  should  receive  an  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  he 
had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good,  but  that  it 
was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  permanent.  Obe- 
dience was  better  than  sacrifice.  There  was  a  dan- 
ger near  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing the  king  fell.  Before  long  the  priests  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous 
only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seek- 
ing the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to 
"  strange  women."  He  found  himself  involved  in 
a  fascination  which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange 
gods.  "The  starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given 
us.  We  are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to 
trace  the  process.  Something  there  was  perhaps 
in  his  very  "largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  traditionsU  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to 
higher  and  wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predis- 


a  Ewald,  yielding  to  his  one  special  weakness,  sees 
in  this  prayer  the  rhetorical  addition  of  the  Deuter- 
onomist  editor  (iii.  315). 

b  Ps.  exxxii.  belongs  manifestly  (comp.  vv.  7,  8, 10, 
16,  with  2  Chr.  vi.  41)  to  the  day  of  dedication  ;  and 
v.  12  contains  the  condition,  of  which  the  vision  of  the 
night  presents  the  dark  as  the  day  had  presented  the 
bright  side. 
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posed  him  to  it.  His  converse  with  men  of  othei? 
creeds  and  climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in 
this  respect,  one  phase  of  modern  thought,  as  the 
confessions  of  the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipate 
another.  In  recognizing  what  was  true  in  other 
forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was 
false,  his  sense  of  the  preeminence  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed to  him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
nation's  religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  back- 
ward from  Jehovah  to  Elohim,*^  from  FJohim  to  the 
'•  Gods  many  and  Ix)rds  many  "  of  the  nations 
round.  Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each 
form  of  nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally 
true,  equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he 
brought  from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed 
the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if 
permitted  at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii.  380),'^  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic.  But  probably 
also  there  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-spread  belief  of  the 
Hast  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  not,  it  is  be- 
heved,  without  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  period 
that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on 
men's  minds  was  the  thaumaturgic,  soothsaying, 
incantations,  divinations  (2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  ii.  6;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  6,  et  ni).  The  religion  of  Israel  op- 
posed a  stem  prohibition  to  all  such  perilous  yet 
tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  et  ai).  The  relig- 
ions of  the  nations  round  fostered  them.  Was  it 
strange  that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded 
in  one  path  should  turn  into  the  other?  So,  at 
any  rate  it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  glori- 
ously was  a  step  backwards  into  the  gross  darkness 
of  fetish  woi-ship.  As  he  left  behind  him  the  leg- 
acy of  luxury,  selfishness,  oppression,  more  than 
counterbalancing  all  the  good  of  higher  art  and 
wider  knowledge,  so  he  left  this  too  as  an  ineradi- 
cable evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Nebat 
might  his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  who  "  made  Israel  to 
sin." 

(11.)  Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended 
on  its  fiiith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dormant 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it  were,  hin- 
dered from  its  usual  utterances  by  the  more  daz- 
zling wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled  into 
active  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if  taught 
by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  utter 


c  It  is  noticeable  that  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovah,  is 
the  Divine  name  used  throughout  Ecclesiastes. 

d  To  see,  however,  as  Ewald  does,  in  Solomon's  pol- 
icy nothing  but  a  wise  toleration  like  that  of  a  modem 
statesman  in  regard  to  Christian  sects,  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  India,  is  surely  to  read  history 
through  a  refiracting  and  distorting  medium. 
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one  of  those  predictions  which  help  to  work  out 
their  own  fulfilhiient,  fastening  on  thoughts  before 
vague,  pointing  Jeroboam  out  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  larger  half  of  the 
kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  DaVid  had  been  called, 
to  he  the  anointed  of  the  I^rd  (1  K.  xi.  28-39). 
The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  current  that 
was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeroboam  was 
driven  for  a  time  into  exile  it  was  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  then  reigning 
dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Pharaohs  as  his  queen  (LXX.  ui  supra).  The  old 
tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality. 
Ephraim  was  prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  J  udah,  needing  special  control  (1  K.  xi. 
28).  And  with  this  weakness  within  there  came 
attacks  from  without.  Hadad  and  Rezon,  the  one 
in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria,  who  had  been  foiled 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  now  found  no  effectual 
resistance.  The  king,  prematurely  old,«  must  have 
foreseen  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  great  mon- 
archy to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Rehoboam,  in- 
heriting his  faults  without  his  wisdom,  haughty  and 
indiscreet,  was  not  likely  to  avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  parallel  with  this  history.  Scripture  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learned 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  the 
O.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight, the  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
also  from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (1  K.  iv.  32,  33).  Legendary 
as  may  be  the  traditions  which  speak  of  Hezekiah  as 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  portions 
of  Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  destroy- 
ing others,''  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  Rabbis  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  after  the  return  from  the 
exile.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  they  received  into 
the  Canon,  as  they  went  on  with  their  unparalleled 


a  Solomon's  age  at  his  death  could  not  have  been 
much  more  than  fifty -nine  or  sixty,  yet  it  was  not  till 
he  was  "  old  "  that  his  wives  perverted  him  (1  K.  xi. 

4)- 

b  Hezekiah  found,  it  was  said,  formulae  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  engraved  on  the  door-posts  of  the  Temple, 
and  destroyed  them  because  they  drew  men  away  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Suidas,  5.  v.  'E^exias)-  Strange 
as  the  history  is, it  has  a  counterpart  in  the  complaint 
of  the  writer  of  2  Chr.  xvi.  12,  that  Asa  "  sought  not 
to  the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians."  Was  there  a  ri- 
valry in  the  treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests 
and  prophets  on  the  one  side  (comp.  Is.  xxxviii.  21), 
and  idolatrous  thaumaturgists  on  the  other  (comp. 
also  2  K.  i.  2)  ? 

c  The  Song  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  read  pub- 
licly, either  in  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Church, 
nor  in  the  former  were  young  men  allowed  to  read  it 
at  all  (Theod.  Cyr.  Prcpf.  in  Cant.  Cant.;  Theod. 
Mops.  p.  699  in  Migne). 

d  We  rest  on  this  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
deeper  interpretation.  To  argue,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  mystical  sense  must  be  the  only  one  because 
the  literal  would  be  insupportable,  is  simply  to  "  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  to  assert  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  would  choose  a  love  that  was  lustful  and 
impure  as  the  fitting  parable  of  the  holiest.  Much 
rather  may  we  say  with  Herder  {Geist  der  Ebr.  Foes., 
Dial,  vi.),  that  the  poem,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one 
which  "  might  have  beea  written  in  Paradise."  The 
man  and  the  woman  are,  as  in  their  primeval  inno- 
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work  of  the  expurgation  by  a  people  of  its  own  lit- 
erature, the  two  books  which  have  been  the  stum- 
bling-blocks of  commentators,  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
Song  of  Songs''  (Ginsburg,  Koheleth,  pp.  13-15). 
They  give  excevptn  only  from  the  3,000  Proverbs. 
Of  the  thousand  and  five  Songs  (the  precise  num- 
ber indicates  a  known  collection)  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  They  were  willing,  i.  e.,  to  admit 
Koheleth  for  the  sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion ;  the 
Song  of  Songs,  because  at  a  very  early  period,  pos- 
sibly even  then,  it  had  received  a  mystical  interpre- 
tation (Keil,  Einleit.  in  das  Alt.  Test.  §  127),  be- 
cause it  was,  at  any  rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which 
if  passionate,  was  also  tender,  and  pure,  and  true.*' 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  elements  in  that 
poem,  the  strong  delight  in  visible  outward  beauty, 
the  surrender  of  heart  and  will  to  one  overpower- 
ing impulse,  which  might  come  to  be  divorced  from 
truth  and  purity,  and  would  then  be  perilous  in 
proportion  to  their  grace  and  charm.  Such  a  di- 
vorce took  place  we  know  in  the  actual  life  of  Sol- 
omon. It  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon 
the  idyls  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  uttered  them- 
selves. The  poems  of  the  Son  of  David  may  have 
been  like  those  of  Hafiz.  The  Scribes  who  com- 
piled the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  may  have  acted  wisely, 
rightly,  charitably  to  his  fame,  in  excluding  them. 
(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has 
been  said,  as,  at  any  rate,  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  as  yet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,^  and 
therefore  becoming,  under  a  higher  inspiration, 
half-consciously  it  may  be  to  itself,  but,  if  not,  then 
unconsciously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  soul's 
affections./  [Canticles.]  Then  comes  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential 
thought,  searching  into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart, 
seeing  duty  in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting 
all  duty  on  the  fear  of  God,  gathering  from  the 
wide  lessons  of  a  king's  experience,  lessons  which 
mankind  could  ill  afford  to  lose.^'     The  poet  has 


cence,  loving  and  beloved,  thinking  no  evil,  "  naked 
and  not  ashamed." 

e  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  {Prcpl.  xxx., 
xxxi.)  and  others,  rather  than  that  of  Renan  and 
Ewald,  which  almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to 
the  level  of  an  operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {I.  c.)  had,  at  least,  placed  it 
on  a  level  with  the  Symposium  of  Plato.  The  theory 
of  Michaelis  {Not.  in  Lowth.,  xxxi.)  that  it  represents 
a  young  husband  and  his  favorite  bride  hindered,  by 
harem  jealousies  or  regulations,  from  free  intercourse 
with  each  other,  seems  to  us  preferable,  and  connects 
itself  with  the  identification  of  the  Shulamite  with  Abi- 
shag,  already  noticed. 

/  "  The  final  cause  of  Canticles,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  was  that  it  might  be  a  field  in  which  mysticism 
could  disport  itself"  (Bishop  Jebb,  Correspond,  with 
Knox,  i.  305).  The  traces  of  the  "  great  mystery  " 
which  thus  connects  divine  and  human  love,  are  in- 
deed to  be  found  everywhere,  in  the  Targums  of  Rab- 
bis, in  the  writings  of  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  Puritans, 
in  the  poems  of  Mystics  like  Novalis,  Jelaleddin  Rumi, 
Saadi  (comp.  Tholuck,  Morgenldnd.  Mystik,  pp.  55, 
227).  It  appears  in  its  highest  form  in  the  Vita  Nn- 
ova  of  Dante,  purified  by  Christian  feeling  from  the 
sensuous  element  which  in  eastern  writers  too  readily 
mingles  with  it.  Of  all  strange  assertions,  that  of  Re- 
nan,  that  mysticism  of  this  kind  is  foreign  to  the  She- 
mitic  character,  is  perhaps  about  the  strangest  ( Cant, 
des  Cant.  p.  119). 

g  Both  in  Ecclesiastes  (ii.  3-12)  and  yet  more  in 
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become  the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into 
the  moralist.  But  the  nian  passed  through  both 
stages  without  being  permanently  the  better  for 
either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases  of  his  life 
which  he  hat!  known  and  exhausted  (Eccl.  i.,  ii.). 
And  therefore  there  came,  as  in  the  Confessions  of 
the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution.  The  "sense 
that  wore  with  time  "  avenged  "  the  crime  of  sense." 
There  fell  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  voluptua- 
ries,«  the  weariness  which  sees  written  on  all  things, 
Vanity  of  Vanities.  Slowly  only  could  he  recover 
from  that  "vexation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery 
was  incomplete.  It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of 
penitence  that  brought  to  his  father  David  the  as- 
surance of  forgiveness.  He  could  not  rise  to  the 
height  from  which  he  had  fallen,  or  restore  the 
freshness  of  his  first  love.  The  weary  soul  could 
only  lay  again,  with  slow  and  painful  relapses,  the 
foundations  of  a  true  morality  [comp.  Ecclesi- 

ASTES]. 

(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  vail,  or  answer 
either  way  the  doubting  question,  Is  there  any 
hope?  Others  have  not  shrunk  from  debating  that 
question,  deciding,  according  to  their  formula?,  that 
he  did  or  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  salvation 
so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgment-seat.  It  would  not  te  profitable  to 
give  references  to  the  patristic  and  other  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They  have  been 
elaborately  collected  by  Calniet  (I)ic(umn.  s.  v. 
Sdloinon,  NouvdL  Dissert.  De  la  snlut  dii  Sol.). 
It  is  noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
and  the  theologians  of  the  (ireek  Church  are,  for 
the  most  part,  favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of 
the  I^atin,  for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  bis  chances 
of  salvation.^ 

VII.  Let/ends.  —  (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
in  its  l)est  form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction 
of  his  name  for  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other 
writers.  Possibly  in  Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in 
the  B(H>k  of  Wisdom,  we  have  instances  of  this, 
free  from  the  vicious  element  of  an  apocryphal  liter- 
ature. Hefore  long,  however,  it  took  other  forms. 
Round  the  facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there 
gathers  a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish, 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  refractions,  colored  and 
distorted,  according  to  the  media  through  which 
they  pass,  of  a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of 
Ecclesiastes  we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character. 
He  and  the  Rjibbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank 
wine  together  in  .labne.  His  piir<itlist  was  filled 
with  costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him 
from  India.  The  casuistry  of  the  Kabltis  rested  on 
his  (lirtn.  Ashinedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  de- 
prived him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandered 
through  the  cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying, 
I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over  Israel   in  Jerusalem 
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Proverbs  (i.  11-17,  vii.  6-23)  we  may  fiud  traces  of  ex- 
periences gained  in  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an 
eastern  city  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  but  by 
one  who,  like  Huroun  Alrashid  and  other  oriental 
kings,  at  times  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty,  and 
plunged  into  the  other  extreme  of  social  life,  that  so 
he  might  gain  the  excitement  of  a  fresh  sensation. 

«  "  A  taste  for  pleasure  is  extinguished  in  the 
King's  heart  (Louis  XIV.).  Age  and  devotion  have 
taught  him  to  make  serious  retiections  on  the  vanity 
of  everything  he  was  formerly  fond  of"  (Mme.  de 
Maintenon's  Letters,  p.  206). 


(G'mshurg,  Koheletk,  App.  i.  H. ;  Koran,  5«?*.  38). 
He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  dis- 
eases and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries, 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special 
boast  of  all  the  "  vagabond  Jew  exorcists  "  who 
swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the  empire  (Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
2,  §  5;  Just.  Mart.  Respons.  ad  Orthod.  p.  55; 
Origen,  Comrn.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3).  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said,  by  his 
descendant  Hillel  (Ewald,  iii.  407;  Koran,  Sur. 
37).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and 
herbs  c  (Fabricius,  Coilex  Pstudep.  V.  T.  1042). 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Arabian  alpha- 
bets {ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreets 
and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast 
them  into  the  sea  (Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  i.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  over  different 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  ga\e  them 
sovereignty  over  the  ./inns.  To  Solomon  liimself 
belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  Cod  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him, 
making  a  jjerpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  throne,  where  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got  hold  of 
them  and  scattered  them  abroad  (U'Herbelot,  «.  v. 
'•  Soliman  ben  Daoud;  "  Koran,  Sur.  21).  The 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  thi-ee  or 
four  romances.  The  Koran  {Sur.  27)  narrates  her 
visit,  her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam, 
which  Solomon  professed.  She  appears  under  three 
ditlerent  names,  Nicaule  (Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v.),  Bal- 
kis  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.),  Makeda  (Pineda,  v.  14). 
The  Arabs  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the 
Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  form 
of  the  story  a  son  is  born  to  her,  which  calls  Solo- 
mon its  father,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the 
Ethiopian  David,  after  his  grandfather,  the  ancestor 
of  a  long  line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Ludolf,  Bist. 
yEtliioj).  ii,  3,  4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
accompanied  her  on  her  return  home,  and  from 
them  were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
great  Prester  John  (Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediae- 
val travellers  (D'Herbelot,  I.  c. ;  Pineda,  /.  c; 
Corylus,  Diss,  de  reyina  Austr.  in  Menthen's 
Thesaurus,  i.).  She  brought  to  Solomon  the 
self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi  afterwards  brought 
to  Christ.  [Magi.]  One  at  least  of  the  hard 
questions  with  whicli  she  came  was  rescued  from 
oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girls  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike  so  that  no  eye  could  distin- 


b  How  deeply  this  question  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  mediaeval  thinkers,  and  in  what  way  the  noblest 
of  them  all  decided  it,  we  read  in  the  Bivina  Comme- 
dia  :  — 

"  La  quinta  luce  eh  6  tra  noi  piu  bella 
Spira  di  tal  amor,  che  tutto  il  mondo 
Laggiii  ne  gola  di  saper  novella." 

Paradiso,  x.  109. 

The  "  spira  di  tal  amor  "  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

c  The  name  of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's  seal 
( Convallaria  Majalis),  perpetuates  the  old  belief. 
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guish  them.  The  king  placed  water  before  them 
and  bade  them  wasli,  and  then  when  the  boys 
scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls  stroked  them 
softly,  he  made  out  which  were  which  (Glycas, 
Annal.  in  Fabricius,  I.  c).  Versions  of  these  and 
other  legends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
Legends,  p.  171;  Fiirst,  Perlemchnure,  c.  36. 

(3.)  The  fame  of  Solomon  spread  northward 
and  eastward  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed 
the  Metier- Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said 
that  Persepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his 
command,  and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman 
(Solomon's  throne)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells 
too  he  made  his  wonderful  journey,  breakfasting  at 
Persepolis,  dininc  at  Baal-bec,  supping  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Chardin,  iil  135,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman-Nameh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Firdousi  (D'Herbelot, /.  c. ;  Chardin, 
ill.  198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded 
Mrith  the  great  Persian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley, 
u.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared 
in  their  coarsest  and  bjisest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocrypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Contradictio  Saloinonis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
Clavicula,  and  the  hke.«  One  pseudonymous  work 
has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psilteriuni 
Sabnionis,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mei-e  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
offensive  (Fabricius,  i.  917;  Tregelles,  Jntrod.  to 
N.  T.  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacred 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the 
omnivorous  Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  re- 
pent, and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Sanhedrim,  doing  penance,  and  they  scourged 
him  five  times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in 
sackcloth  through  the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he 
went,  Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Salom.  ap. 
Pineda). 

VIII.  New  Testament.  —  We  pass  from  this 
wild  farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables,  to  that 
which  presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them. 
The  teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the 
materials  for  a  life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to 
take  the  truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of 
the  Son  of  Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly 
pomp.  It  declares  that  in  the  humblest  work  of 
God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace  and 
beauty  hiexhaustible,  so  that  even  "  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  "  (Matt. 
vi.  29).^  It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a 
growth  in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking, 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper, 
truer,  purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory 
over  temptation,  self-sacrifice,  the  true  large-heart- 
edness  of  sympathy  with  all  men.     On  the  lowest 


a  Two  of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted 
\r\  facsimile  by  Scheible  (Kloster,  v.)-  The  Clavicula 
Salomonis  Necromantica  consists  of  incantations  made 
up  of  Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the 
enchanter  is  the  SigiUum  Salomonis,  engraved  with 
Hebrew  characters,  such  as  might  have  been  handed 
down  through  a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists. 
It  is  singular  (unless  this  too  was  part  of  the  im- 
posture) that  both  the  books  profess  to  be  published 
with  the  special  license  of  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Alex- 
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view  which  serious  thinkers  have  ever  taken  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  that 
there  was  in  Him  one  "  greater  than  Solomon " 
(Matt.  xii.  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David, 
ideally  a  type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  was 
in  his  actual  life,  the  most  strangely  contrasted. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David, 
to  fulfill  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gath- 
ered round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the 
true  Shelomoh,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid- 
jah,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.         E.  H.  P. 

*  SOLOMON'S  GARDENS.     [Garden, 
vol.  i.  p.  868.] 
SOLOMON'S  PORCH.     [Palace.] 
SOLOMON'S     SERVANTS    (Children 

OF),    (nb'b^  >iny_  \25 :  vioi  'A^sw^Xf^d, 

Ezr.  ii.  58;  viol  dovXcov  SaAw/iwi/,  Ezr.  ii.  55; 
Neh.  vii.  57,  QO:  Jilii  servorum  Salomonis.)  The 
persons  thus  named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  ex- 
iles who  returned  from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy 
all  but  the  lowest  places  in  those  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  Temple.  First  come  the  priests,  then  Le- 
vites,  then  Nethinim,  then  "  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants."  In  the  Greek  of  ]  Esdr.  v.  33, 
35,  the  order  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  Nethinim 
we  meet  with  Up6Sov\oi,  "  servants  "  or  "  minis- 
ters," of  the  Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any 
definite  statement  as  to  their  office  we  are  lelt  to 
conjecture  and  inference.  (1.)  The  name  as  well 
as  the  order,  implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Ne- 
thinim. They  are  the  descendants  of  the  slaves 
of  Solomon.  The  servitude  of  the  Nethinim, 
"  given  to  the  Lord,"  was  softened  by  the  idea  of 
dedication.  [Nethinim.]  (2.)  The  starting- 
point  of  their  history  is  to  be  found  probably  in 
1  K.  V.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21;  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Ca- 
naanites,  who  had  been  living  till  then  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  freedom,  were  reduced  by  Solomon 
to  the  helot  state,  and  compelled  to  labor  in  the 
king's  stone-quarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces 
and  cities.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  change 
had  been  effected  under  David,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  then  connected  specially  with  tlie  Tem- 
ple, and  the  servitude  under  his  successor  was  at 
once  harder  and  more  extended  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2). 
(3.)  The  last  passage  throws  some  light  on  their 
special  office.  The  Nethinim,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gibeonites,  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the 
services  of  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor 
was  required,  and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the 
work  of  hewing  and  squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17, 
18).  Their  descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a 
distinct  order,  inheriting  probably  the  same  func- 
tions and  the  same  skill.  The  prominence  which 
the  erection  of  a  new  Temple  on  their  return  from 
Babylon  would  give  to  their  work,  accounts  for  the 
special  mention  of  them  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 


ander  VI.     Was   this   the   form  of  Hebrew  literature 
which  they  were  willing  to  encourage? 

b  A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  like  les- 
son deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  fables. 
The  king  of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants, 
took  the  insect  on  his  hand,  and  held  converse  with 
it,  asking,  Croesus-like,  "Am  not  I  the  mightiest  and 
most  glorious  of  men  ?  "  "  Not  so,"  replied  the  ant- 
king,  "  Thou  sittest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  but  I  make 
thy  hand  my  throne,  and  thus  am  greater  than  thou  " 
(Chardin,  iii.  198). 
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Nehemiah.  Like  the  Nethinim,  they  were  in  the 
position  of  proselytes,  outwardly  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  ritual,  though  belonging  to  the  hated  race, 
and,  even  in  their  names,  bearing  traces  of  their 
origin  (pjsr.  ii.  55-58).  Like  them,  too,  the  great 
mass  must  either  have  perished,  or  given  up  their 
position,  or  remained  at  Babylon.  The  392  of  Ezr. 
ii.  55  (Nethinim  included)  nmst  have  been  but  a 
small  fragment  of  the  descendants  of  the  150,000 
employed  by  Solomon  (1  K.  v.  15).  E.  H.  P. 
SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [Canticles.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom, 
Book  of.] 

SON."  The  term  "son"  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
succession,  as  ben  shdndh,  "son  of  a  year,"  i.  e.  a 
year  old,  hen  kesheth,  "  son  of  a  bow,"  i.  e.  an 
arrow.  The  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in 
composition,  as  Bar-timseus.     [Cuilduen.] 

H.  W.  P. 

SON  OF  GOU  (vihs  e^ov),^  the  Second 
Person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  who  is  coequal, 
coeternal,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father;  and 
who  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  Man  bears  the  name 
of  Jksus,  or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  or  Chkist,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  all  true  Israfelites,  the  see<i  of  faithful 
Abraham,  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

The  title  Son  of  God  was  gradually  revealed  to 
the  world  in  this  its  full  and  highest  significance. 
In  the  book   of  Genesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 

plural  number,  "  Sons  of  God,"  C"^n7Sn"'^!]2 
(Gen.  vi.  2,  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  applied 
to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  those  who 
were  set  in  authority  over  others  (according  to  the 
exposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  A(h.  Julian,  p.  296,  and 
Adv.  Ant/iro/xnnorph.  c.  17),  or  (as  some  have 
held )  the  sons  of  the  family  of  Seth  —  those  who 
had  been  most  distinguished  liy  piety  and  virtue. 
In  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  this  title,  "Sons  of  God," 
is  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Angels.  In  Psalm 
Ixxxii.  6,  "  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  and  ye  are  all 

sons  of  the  Highest "  (V'^'*^)?  \32l),  the  title  is 
explained  by  Theodoret  and  others  to  signify  those 
persons  whom  God  invests  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  dignity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  his  people, 
and  who  have  clearer  revelations  of  his  will,  as  our 
I^rd  intimates  (John  x.  35);  and  therefore  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  favored  people  of  God,  are 
specially  called  collectively,  by  God,  his  Son  (Ex. 
iv.  22,  23;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
by  God  to  his  only  Son,  begotten  by  eternal  gen- 
eration (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 

to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5,  v.  5) ;  the  word  2T'n, 
"  to-day,"  in  that  passage,  being  expressive  of  the 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to- 
morrow. "  In  seterno  nee  praeteritum  est,  nee 
futurum,  sed  perpetuum  hodie  "  (Luther).     That 

«  1-  ^2:  vloii^lim;  from  HSSl,  "build "(see 
Jer.  xxxiii.  7).  [On  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  "  son," 
see  J.  W.  Gibbs  in  the  Qitar.  Christ.  Spectator,  vi. 
156flf.  — A.] 

2.  "^S,  from  T^S,  "  pure  '' :  tskvov  :  dilectus 
(Prov.  xxxi.  2). 

3.  "T  V**^ :    TraiSioi/ :  puer. 
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text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
and  anointed  as  King  by  God  (Ps.  ii.  2,  6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  1,  3,  compared  with  Acts 
iv.  25-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St.  Peter 
to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  his  subsequent  ex- 
altation; and  the  same  psalm  is  also  referred  to 
Christ  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  33); 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews  might 
have  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that  the 
Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
this  is  allowed  by  Maimonides  in  Porta  Afosis,  ed, 
Pococke,  pp.  160,  239.  This  truth  might  have  been 
deduced  by  logical  inference  fi-om  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  "  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "  The  form 
i  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii. 
25),  and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous 
king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  un- 
derstood as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah, 
although  we  may  readily  agree  that,  like  Caiaphas 
[  and  Pilate,  the  king  of  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was 
■  perhaps  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Daniel,  may 
have  delivered  a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Jews,  in  our  lord's  age,  generally  believed  that 
the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  also  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  as  a 
Divine  Person,  coequal,  coeternal,  and  consubstan- 
tial with  the  Father? 

That  the  Jews  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  subordinate 
senses  of  the  terra  already  specified  (namely,  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God),  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
1)6  what  the  Universal  Church  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  be?  Did  they  believe  (as  some  learned  persons 
suppose  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  God  are  " equivalent  and  inseparable"? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity  from 
their  own  Scriptures,  especially  from  such  texts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  amnnted  Thee 
with  the  oil  oj' gladness  alx)ve  thy  fellows;  "  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appeals  (Heb.  i.  8);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Godhead  might  also  have  been  inferred  from 
such  texts  as  Isaiah  ix.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  A\' onderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
Clod ;  "  and  vii.  14,  "  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Ira- 
nian uel "  (with  us,  God);  and  from  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  I^rd,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  Ki7ig 
shall  reign  and  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 


4.  ■f"^^*'  :   yeVi/Tj/ma  :  stirps ;  genus. 

5.  1'*3  :   <meptia:  posteri. 

6.  )13tt,  like  a  son,  i.  e.  a  successor. 

f>  The  present  article,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Saviour,  forms  the  supplement  to  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
[See  Jescs  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1347.] 
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whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
our  Righteousness;  "  and  from  Micah  v.  2,  "  Out 
of  thee  (Bethlehem  Ephratah)  shall  lie  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  liuler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting;  "  and 
from  Zech.  xi.  13,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter:  a  goodly  price  that  I  was 
prised  at  of  them."  « 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  might 
not  and  oiujlit  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  from  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  doctrine  from  those  Scriptures  ?  They  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptures 
for  a  sujf'eriny  Messiah ;  but  this  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23);  and  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Christians  was,  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who 
died  a  death  which  is  declared  to  be  an  accursed 
one  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  himself  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  true 
,  sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Dhine  Sonship  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
claims  of  one  who  a.sserted  Himself  to  be  the  Christ, 
and  also  affirmed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
coequal  with  the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  a  pi'iori,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declare  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  "  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  declaration 
which  the  Jews  recite  daily,  morning  and  evening 
(see  Mishnah,  Berachoth,  chap.  i.).  They  regarded 
themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the  nations  of 
earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity,  and  to  protest 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  having  suffered  severe  chastisements  in  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own  idolatries,  they 
shrunk  —  and  still  shrink  —  with  fear  and  abhor- 
rence, from  everytliing  that  might  seem  in  any  de- 
gree to  trench  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  a  posterio7'i, 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  who  lived  near  to  our  Lord's  age. 

Trypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  Ephesus  about  A.  D.  150,  on  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, expressly  states,  "  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  paradoxical  but  silly  {/j.u>p6u),  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  preexisted  from  eternity  as 
God,  and  that  He  condescended  to  be  born  as  man, 
and  "  —  Trypho  explodes  the  notion  —  that  Christ 
is  ''  not  man  begotten  of  man  "  (.Justin  M.  Dialog. 
c.  Tryphon.  §  48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Otto,  Jen. 
1842).  Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Jew  that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man ;  and  here 
also  is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  He 
is  God,  preexisting  from  eternity,  and  took  the 
nature  of  man.  In  the  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish 
interlocutor,  Trypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the 
Ebionite  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Christ  was 
a  mere  man  {y^iiKhs  AvOpcovos),  and  adds  this  re- 
ft *  On  these  passages  and  on  the  general  subject, 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  Hengstenberg's  Ckristolos;y  of 
the  Old  Test. ;  on  the  other,  three  articles  by  Dr.  G. 
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markable  declaration:  "all  we  (Jews)  expect  that 
the  Messiah  will  come  as  a  man  from  man  (i.  e. 
from  human  parents),  and  that  Ellas  will  anoint 
Him  when  He  is  come  "  (-rrduT  c  s  ^/uets  rhv 
Xpifrrhv  &v6  pujirov  ^|  a  u  6  p  li  n  w  u  irpoa- 
doKUfiev  yfu-f](re<Tdai,  Kal  rhv  'H\iav  xP^o^^i' 
ahrhv  i\66vTa,  Trypho  Judaeus,  ap.  Justin  M. 
Dialog.  §  49,  p.  156).  And  in  §  54,  St.  Jus'tin 
Martyr,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers, combats  that  assertion,  and  affirms  that  the 
Hebrew  prophecies  themselves,  to  which  he  appeals, 
testify  that  the  Messiah  is  not  a  man  born  of  man, 
according  to  the  ordinary  manner  of  human  gen- 
eration, &vQp(t}Ttos  ^1  avBpuTToou  Kara  rh  KOivhv 
rS)v  avdpdi-nwv  yevvrjOels.  And  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  same 
dialogue,  where  Justin  says,  ''  If,  O  Trypho,  ye 
understood  who  He  is  that  is  sometimes  called  the 
Messenger  of  mighty  counsel,  and  a  Man  by  Ezekiel, 
and  designated  as  the  Son  of  Man  by  Daniel,  and 
as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the  Messiah  and  God  by 
Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many,  and  Wisdom  by 
Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moses,  and  the  Day-spring 
by  Zechariah,  and  who  is  represented  as  suffering, 
by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him  a  Rod,  and  a  Flower 
and  Corner  Stone,  and  the  Son  of  God,  you  would 
not  have  spoken  blasphemy  against  Him,  who  is 
already  come,  and  who  has  been  born,  and  has 
suffered,  and  has  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  will 
come  again"  (Justin  M.  c.  Tryphon.  §  126,  p. 
409) ;  and  Justin  affirms  that  he  has  proved,  against 
the  Jews,  that  "  Christ,  who  is  the  Lord  and  God, 
and  Son  of  God,"  appeared  to  their  Fathers,  the 
Patriarchs,  in  various  forms,  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation (§  128,  p.  425).  Compare  the  authorities 
in  Dorner,  On  the  Perscm  of  Christ,  i.  pp.  265- 
271,  Engl,  transl. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Origen  wrote 
his  apologetic  work  in  defense  of  Christianity 
against  Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  various  places 
of  that  treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when 
Celsus,  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said 
that  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  predicted  that 
the  Son  of  (Jod  would  come  to  judge  the  righteous 
and  to  punish  the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such 
a  notion  is  most  improperly  ascribed  to  a  Jew ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah, 
but  iu)t  as  the  Son  of  Go<l.  "No  Jew,"  he  says, 
would  allow  that  any  prophet  ever  said  that  a  Son 
of  God  would  come ;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is, 
that  the  Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  often 
dispute  with  us  Christians  as  to  this  very'  question, 
for  instance,  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  on  the 
plea  that  no  such  Person  exists  or  was  ever  fore- 
told "  (Origen,  Adv.  Cels.  i.  §  49,  vol.  i.  p.  365, 
B. ;  see  p.  38  and  p.  79,  ed.  Spencer,  and  other 
places,  e.  g.  pp.  22,  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem. 
Evang.  iv.  1),  and  in  later  days  they  charge  Chris- 
tians with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  designating 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontius,  Cone.  Nicen.  ii. 
Act.  iv.). 

Lastly,  a  learned  Jew,  Orobio,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  his  conference  with  Limborch,  affirms  that 
if  a  prophet,  or  even,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Messiah 
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himself,  were  to  work  miracles,  and  yet  lay  claim 
to  divinity,  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by  stoning, 
as  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  ( Orubio  ap.  Limborch, 
Aniica  Cvlkitio,  p.  295,  etl.  Goud.  1688). 

Hence,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  (with  Basnage, 
Histoire  iks  Jui/'s,  iv.  c.  24),  that  although  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  might  have  inferred,  and 
ought  to  have  inferred,  from  their  own  Scriptures, 
that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divine 
Person,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term;  and  although  some  among  them, 
who  were  more  enlighteneil  than  the  rest,  enter- 
tained that  opinion;  yet  it  was  not  the  popular 
and  generally  receivetl  doctrine  among  the  .Jews 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  born 
of  human  parents,  and  not  a  Divine  Being,  and  Son 
of  God. 

This  conclusion  reflects  much  light  upon  certain 
importjint  questions  of  the  Gospel  History,  and 
clears  up  several  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

1.  It  suppUes  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
was  Jesus  Christ  put  to  dejvth  ?  "  He  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  Home  (Luke  xxiii. 
1-5;  cf.  John  xix.  12);  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  wiiich 
the  Jews  resortetl  for  the  sake  of  exasjieniting  the 
Roman  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
pelling Pilate,  against  his  will,  to  condenni  Him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  opeH  to  the 
charge  of  "  not  being  Cajsar's  friend  "  (John  xix. 
12);  whereas,  if  our  Lord  had  really  announced  an 
intention  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  He  would  have  procured  for  Himself 
the  favor  and  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and 
people. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
Messiah ;  the  Pharisees  asketl  the  Baptist  whether 
he  was  the  Christ  (John  i.  20-25);  "and  all  men 
mused  in  tbeir  hearts  of  John  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not  "  (Luke  iii.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  well  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  son 
of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth;  they  knew  him  to  be 
a  nitre  ni'in,  born  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  hu- 
man generation ;  and  yet  they  all  thought  it  prob- 
able that  he  might  be  the  Chiist. 

This  circumstance  proves,  that,  according  to 
their  notions,  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  Dicine 
Pei-son ;  certainly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  term.  The  same  conclusion  may 
be  detlueed  from  the  circumstance  tliat  the  Jews  of 
that  a-^e  eagerly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those 
false  Clirists  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they 
knew  to  be  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  claim  Di- 
vine origin,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done, 
if  the  Christ  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  Son 
of  God. 

We  see  also  that  after  the  miraculous  feeding, 
the  people  were  desirous  of  "making  Jesus  a  king  " 
(John  vi.  15 ) ;  and  after  the  raising  of  I^azarus  at 
Bethany  they  met  Him  with  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed  is 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Matt, 
xxi.  9;  Mark  xi.  9;  John  xii.  13).  And  the  eager 
and  restless  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 
the  pretensions  of  almost  every  fanatical  adventurer 
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who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that  period, 
seems  to  show  that  they  would  have  williiigly  al- 
lowed the  claims  of  one  who  "  wrought  many  mir- 
acles," as,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  (John  xi.  47), 
if  He  had  been  content  with  such  a  title  as  the 
Jews  assigned  to  their  expected  Messiah,  namely, 
that  of  a  great  Prophet,  distinguished  by  mighty 
works. 

We  find  that  when  our  Lord  put  to  the  Phari- 
sees this  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ,  whose 
Son  is  He?  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is  the  Son 
of  God,"  but  "  He  is  the  Son  of  David;  "  and  they 
could  not  answer  the  second  question  which  He  next 
propounded  to  them,  "  How  then  doth  David,  speak- 
ing in  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lord'?''''  The  reason 
was,  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  expect  the  Mes- 
siah to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  when  He,  wlio  is 
the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they  rejected  his 
claim  to  be  the  Christ. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  his  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  his  delivery  to  Pi- 
late for  crucifixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted 
Himself  to  be  much  more  than  that:  in  a  word, 
because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
be  Goil. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son 
of  God"  (John  xix.  7);  and  from  the  previous  res- 
olution of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  "  Then  said  they 
all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  He  said 
unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said, 
What  need  we  any  further  witness  ?  for  we  our- 
selves have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the 
whole  nmltitude  of  them  arose  and  led  Him  unto 
Pilate"  (Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the 
high-priest  is  as  follows ;  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the 
living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God"  (.Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This 
question  does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high-priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
but  it  shows  that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in 
claiming  them  for  Himself  asserted  that  the  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that  this  was  not  the 
popular  opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considerations 
above  stated,  and  also  from  his  words  to  St.  Peter 
when  the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  "Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (Matt.  xvi.  16);  He 
declared  that  Peter  had  received  this  truth,  not 
from  human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  reve- 
lation: "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  and  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  Lord's  con- 
demnation by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim: "They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64;  Matt.  xxvi.  63-66);  and 
the  sense  in  which  He  claimed  to  be  Son  of  God  is 
clear  from  the  narrative  of  John  v,  15.  The  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  because  He  not  only 
had  broken  the  ^?abbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was 
his  own  Father  (irarfpa  'idiou  tKeye  rhv  deou), 
making  Himself  "  equal  unto  God ;  "  and  when  He 
claimed  Divine  preexistence,  saying,  "  Before  Abra- 
ham was  (eyeueTo),  I  am,  then  took  they  up  stones 
to  cast  at  Him  "  (John  viii.  58,  59);  and  when  He 
asserted  his  own  unity  witii  God,  "  I  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one  "  — one  substance  (eV),  not  one  ^^erson 
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((Ts)  —  "  then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to 
stone  Him"  (John  x.  30,  31);  and  this  is  evident 
again  from  their  own  words,  "  For  a  good  worlt  we 
stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because 
that  thou,  being  a  man,  niakest  thyself  God " 
(John  X.  33). 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  labored  to  bring  the  Jews  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Christ,  but  was 
also  a  Divine  Person,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thus,  for  example,  St.  Peter,  after  the  outpouring 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by 
Christ,  says,  "  TIterefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  lH>lh  Lord  (Kyptov, 
Jehovah)  and  Christ''  (Acts  ii.  36).« 

2.  This  conclusion  supphes  a  convincing  proof 
of  Christ's  Godhead.  Jf  He  is  not  the  Son  of 
God,  equal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native but  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy;  for 
He  claimed  "  God  as  his  own  Father,  making 
Himself  equal  with  God,"  and  by  doing  so  He  pro- 
posed Himself  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship.  And 
in  that  case  He  would  have  rightly  been  put  to 
death;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  l^aw 
of  God,  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  might  be 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  (Deut.  xiii.  1-11);  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on 
their  part  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  would  have 
commended  them  to  his  favor  and  protection, 
whereas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  filled 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt,  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  from  God  to  this  day  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-38 ; 
Luke  xiii.  33-35;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16;  James 
V.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  "  Blessed 
(euAo-yTj/xeVos)  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Israel 
shall  be  saved  (Kom.  xi.  26). 

3.  This  conclusion  also  explains  the  fact  —  which 
might  otherwise  have  perplexed  and  staggered  us 
—  that  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and 
which  tlie  Jews  and  their  rulers  acknowledged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their 
due  influence  upon  them ;  those  mighty  and  mer- 
ciful works  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  them 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which 
those  works  would  have  produced,  if  the  Jews  and 
their  rulers  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  to  regard  their  expected  Messiah  as  the 
Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God. 

Not  being  so  prepared,  they  applied  to  those 
miracles  the  test  supplied  by  their  own  Law,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  among  them,  and 
worked  miracles,  and  endeavored  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those  mir- 
acles were  to  be  regarded  as  trials  of  their  own  stead- 
fastness, and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  a 
Divine  mission,  "  but  the  prophet  himself  was  to  be 
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put  to  death  "  (Deut.  xiiL  1-11).  The  Jews  tried 
our  I^rd  and  his  miracles  by  this  law.  Some  of 
the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
when  He  framed  that  law "  (see  Fagius  on  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his  note  on 
Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  that  it  was  provided  expressly 
to  meet  his  case.  Indeed  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Law,  "  if  thy  brother, 
the  son  of  thy  mother,  entice  thee  secretly " 
(Deut.  xiii.  6),  there  was  a  prophetic  reference 
to  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  "said  that  He  had  a 
human  mother,  but  not  a  human  father,  but 
was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  God  "  (see  Fagius, 
I.  c). 

Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ;  but,  according 
to  the  popular  view  and  preconceived  notions  of 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  human 
personage,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  God  and  to 
be  entitled  to  Divine  power.  Therefore,  though 
they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  really  wrought, 
yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  claim  grounded 
on  those  miracles  to  be  true,  but  rather  regarded 
those  miracles  as  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
One  True  God,  whose  prerogatives,  they  thought, 
were  infringed  and  invaded  by  Him  who  wrought 
those  miracles ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  mira- 
cles to  the  agency  of  the  Prince  of  the  Devils 
(Matt.  xii.  24,  27;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15), 
and  said  that  lie,  who  wrought  those  miracles, 
had  a  devil  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48),  and  they 
called  Him  Beelzebub  (Matt.  x.  25),  because  they 
thought  that  He  was  setting  Himself  in  opposition 
to  God. 

4.  "  They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
de^th"  (Mark  xiv.  64).  The  Sanhedrim  was 
unanimous  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  This 
is  ren)arkable.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  were 
not  some  conscientious  persons  in  so  numerous  a 
body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowed  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  actuated  by 
an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  when  they 
condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  that  they  did  what 
they  did  with  a  view  to  God's  glory,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  disparaged  by  our  Lord's  preten- 
sions; and  that  they  were  guided  by  a  desire  to 
comply  with  God's  law,  which  required  them  to  put 
to  death  every  one  who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  in 
arrogating  to  himself  the  power  which  belonged  to 
God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  pot 
what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  "  Father,  they  are 
not  aware  that  He  whom  they  are  crucifying  is 
thy  Son ;  "  and  St.  Peter  said  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews  after  the  crucifixion,  "  Xow,  brethren,  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it  (t.  e.  rejected  and 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers  "  (Acts  iii. 
17);  and  St.  Paul  declared  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  "  they  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  Him 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are 
read  every  Sabbath-day,  have  fulfilled  them  in  con- 
demning Him"  (Acts  xiii.  27). 

a  *  In  ascribing  to  St.  Peter  the  remarkable  prop-    or  "  master"     St.  Peter's  meaning  here  may  be  illus- 

osition  that  "  God  hath  made  Jesus  Jehovah,"  the  i  trated  by  his   language  elsewhere  ;  see   Acts  v.  31 ; 

writer  of  this  article  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  j  1  Pet.  i.  21,  iii.  22  ;  and  comp.  Eph.  i.  20-22,  Phil.  ii. 

fact  that  Kupioi/  (''  Lord  '')  in  Acts  ii.  36  refers  to  ry  \  9-11.     On  the  N.  T.  use  of  icupto?  see  Winer,  De  sensu 

Kvpiif  (tov  ("  my  Lord  ")  in  ver.  34,  quoted  from  Ps.  |  vocum  ievpt.o<:  et  6  (cupio?  in  Actis  et  Epp.  Apost.,  Er- 

cx.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  correspondent  is  not  Jeho-  i  lang.  1828 ;  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Bihl,  Repos.  for  Octo- 

,     ,    ^   «,V^L>     '  ./v      ^i.  1  *     rr  I     HI  I  ^''i    1831,   pp.    733-776 ;    and    Cremer's    Bibl.-tkeol. 

vah,  but  ]-nS,  adOn,  the  common  word  for  "  lord  "  ;  ^.J^^^^^  j  ^^^^^^^    ^^^'.^^^  ^^^^^^  p  3^^  ^  ^ 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  predictions  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  be  accomplished  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  while  they  are  unconscious  of  that  fulfillment; 
and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  even  accomplished 
by  persons  who  have  the  prophecies  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  are  fulfilling  them. 
Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guilty  of 
enormous  sins  when  they  are  acting  according  to 
their  consciences  and  with  a  view  to  God's  glory, 
and  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
hear  its  voice  sounding  in  their  ears  (Acts  xiii.  27); 
and  that  it  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  importince 
not  only  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  with 
humility,  docility,  earnestness,  and  prayer,  in  order 
to  understand  their  ti-ue  meaning. 

Therefore  the  Christian  student  has  great  reason 
to  thank  (Jod  that  He  has  given  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  divinely-inspired  interpretation  of  the  Oid 
Testament,  and  also  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  the  Apostles  all  things  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
abide  forever  with  his  Church  (John  xiv.  16), 
the  body  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
made  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  tnith  (1  Tim. 
iii.  lo),  and  on  whose  interpretations,  emliodied  in 
the  creeds  generally  received  among  Christians,  we 
may  safely  rely,  as  declaring  the  ti-ue  sense  of  the 
Bible. 

If  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
by  prejudice,  but  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  humble 
spirit  liad  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
would  have  known  that  tiieir  promised  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coei^ual  with  God,  and  that 
He  was  revealed  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
and  thus  his  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
eflfect  upon  their  minds. 

5.  Those  persons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  (iod,  coequal  and  coeternal  with  the  Father, 
are  followei"s  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 
for  the  divine  Unity,  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus, 
who  claimed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  Nazarenes,  Photinians, 
and  others  who  denietl  Christ's  divinity,  arose  from 
the  ranks  of  Judaism  (cf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
240,  ed.  Oxf.  1823:  on  these  heresies  the  writer 
of  this  article  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
his  Jntnxluction  to  the  First  Kpistle  of  St.  John, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has 
been  well  remai-ked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that 
the  arguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian 
Apologists,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
others,  confuted  the  Jews,  atford  the  strongest 
armor  against  the  modern  Socinians  (see  also  the 
remark  of  St.  Athanasius,  Orat.  ii.  adv.  Ananos, 
pp.  377-383,  where  he  compares  the  Arians  to  the 
Jews). 

The  Jews  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
light  of  the  Olil  Testament :  they  who  have  follen 
into  their  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testa- 
ments. 

6.  Lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
supplies  a  strong  argument  for  the  Divine  origin 
and  truth  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Christ, 
the  Sim  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from 
the  hiyhest  pole  of  Divine  glory  to  the  lowest  pole 
of  human  suffering.  No  human  mind  could  ever 
have  devised  such  a  scheme  as  that:  and  when  it 
was  presented  to  tiie  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  favored 
people  of  God,  they  could  not  reach  to  cither  of 
these  tu\)  pults ;  they  could  not  mount  to  the 
height  of  the  Divine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  nor  descend  to  the  depth  of  human  suf- 
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fering  in  Christ  the  Son  of  Man.  They  invented 
the  theory  of  two  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  imaginary  contradiction  between  a  sutFering 
and  triumphant  Christ;  and  they  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Godhead  in  order  to  cHng  to  a 
defective  and  unscriptural  Monotheism.  They 
failed  of  grasping  the  true  sense  of  their  own 
Scriptures  in  both  respects.  But  in  the  Gospel, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  reaches 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  flltth  all  in  all 
(Kph.  i.  23).  The  Gospel  of  Christ  nin  counter 
to  the  Jewish  zeal  for  Monotheism,  and  incurred 
the  charge  of  Polytheism,  by  preaching  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  coequal  with  the  Father;  and  also 
contravened  and  challengetl  all  the  complex  and 
dominant  systems  of  Gentile  Polytheism,  by  pro- 
claiming the  Divine  Unity.  It  boldly  confronted 
the  World,  and  it  has  conquered  the  World ;  be- 
cause "  the  excellency  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  author  of  the  above  article  may  i-efer  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  statements,  to  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Kev.  W.  Wilson,  B.  D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled 
An  Jllmtration  of  the  ^Method  of  explaining  the 
New  Testament  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  amcerning  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797 
[new  ed.  1838] ;  and'  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Donier's  His- 
toi'y  of  the  JJevehpment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  of  which  an  English  translation 
has  been  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1861,  2  vols.;  and 
to  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  §§  42,  65,  66, 
4te  AuHage,  l^ipz.  1857.  C.  W. 

*  On  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  name  "  Son 
of  God,"  see  C.  D.  llgen,  De  notione  titnli  Filii 
Dei,  Messice  in  Libris  sac.  tributi,  in  Paulus's 
Memorab.  1795,  St.  vii.  pp.  119-198;  two  arts,  in 
the  General  Repos.  and  Review  (Cambridge)  for 
Oct.  1812  and  April  1813  (by  lulward  Everett); 
Horn,  Ueb.  d.  verschied.  Sinn,  in  welch.  Christus 
im  N.  T.  Gottes  Sohn  genannt  wird,  in  Kiihr's 
Mag.  f.  ch-istl.  Prediger,  1830,  Bd.  iii.  Heft  2; 
Prof.  Stuart's  Kxcursus  on  Rom.  i.  4,  in  his 
Comm.  on  the  Kp.  to  the  Romans  (2d  ed.  1835); 
Dr.  I^wis  Mayer,  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Repos.  for 
Jan.  1840;  W.  Gass,  De  ntroque  Jesu  Chnsti 
Nomine  in  N.  T.  obvio,  Dei  P'ilii  et  Ilominis, 
Vratisl.  1840;  Neander,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  94  ff. 
(Amer.  trans.);  Schumann,  Christus  (1852), i.  254 
ff,  324  ff.,  and  elsewhere;  Ewald,  Geschichte  Chns- 
tits\  3c  Ausg.,  p.  150  ff  (2e  A.  p.  94  ff ) ;  W.  S.  Ty- 
ler, in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1865;  and  Cremer, 
Blbl.-theol.  Worterb.  d.  neutest.  Grdcitdt  (1866), 
art.  vl6s-  The  subject  is  of  course  discussed  in 
the  various  works  ou  Biblical  and  dogmatic  the- 
ology. A. 

SON  OF  MAN  (DlW-]5,  and  in  Chaldee 

tt/ Jj^^^S  :  5  viiis  rod  avOpd-rrov,  or  vlhs  avQpdr- 
Trouj,*  the  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  tlie  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  united  in  his  mystical  body,  the  Christian 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Adam 
bears  the  name  "Son  of  Man  "  in  Holy  Scripture, 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3;  Is.  li.  12, 
Ivi.  2.  But  in  a  more  restricted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  persons. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addressed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben-Adam,  or  "  Son  of  Man,"  about  eighty 
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times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Ezekiel  as  a  memento  from  God  — 
(lx€/xvrj(ro  &v9punros  Hsv)  —  in  order  that  the  proph- 
et, who  iiad  been  permitted  to  behold  tlie  glo- 
rious manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold 
converse  with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of 
futurity,  should  not  be  "  exalted  above  measure  by 
the  abundance  of  his  revelations,"  but  should  re- 
hieml)er  his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not 
impute  his  prophetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  as- 
cribe all  the  glory  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to 
execute  with  meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of 
his  prophetic  office  and  mission  from  God  to  his 
fellow- men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
Messiah  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
Divine  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27;  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-an- 
nouncement  of  his  incarnation,  (compare  Ps.  viii. 
4  with  Ileb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "  Son  of  Man,"  in  his  royal  and 
judicial  character,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of 
Dan.  vii.  13 :  "  Behold  One  like  the  Son  of  Man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days  ....  and  there  was  given  Him 
dominion  and  glory  ....  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion."  Here  the  title  is  not  Btn- 
ish,  or  Ben-Adam,  but  Bar-enosh,  which  represents 
humanity  in  its  greatest  frailty  and  humility,  and 
is  a  significant  declaration  that  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  in  his  kingly  and  judicial  office  is  due  to  his 
previous  condescension,  obedience,  self-humiliation, 
and  suffering  in  his  human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii. 
5-11). 

The  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from  that  pas- 
sage of  Daniel,  is  applied  by  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
in  his  heavenly  exaltation  and  royal  majesty: 
"  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (Acts 
vii.  56).  This  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  by  St. 
John  in  the  Ajjocalypse,  describing  our  Lord's 
priestly  office,  which  He  executes  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  13):  "In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks "  (or  golden  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churches,  i.  20;,  "one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot "  (his 
priestly  attire);  "his  head  and  his  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  "  (attributes  of 
divinity;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  9).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man  "  to  Christ  when  he  displays  his  kingly  and 
judicial  office:  "  I  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  One  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in 
his  hand  a  sharp  sickle  "  —  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  earth. 

3.  It  is  observable  that  Ezekiel  never  calls  him- 
self "  Son  of  Man;"  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ 
is  never  called  "  Son  of  Man  "  by  the  Evangelists ; 
but  wherever  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it 
is  applied  by  Himself 

The  oidy  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Christ  is  called  "  Son  of  Man  "  by  any  one  except 
Himself  are  those  just  cited,  and  they  relate  to 
Him,  not  in  his  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in 
his  heavenly  exaltation  consequent  upon  that  hu- 
miliation. The  passage  in  John  xii.  34,  "  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?"  is  an  inquiry  of  the  people 
coDceming  Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself. 
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The  reason  of  what  has  been  above  remarked 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  expe- 
dient for  I^^ekiel  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, in  order  that  he  should  not  be  elated  by 
his  revelations;  and  in  order  that  the  readers  of 
his  prophecies  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  revela- 
tions in  them  are  not  due  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet.  i. 
21);  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miracles,  the  evidences  of 
his  divinity,  and  they  who  read  the  evangehc  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adore  Him  as  God, 
but  might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of 
Man,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ 
there  are  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  together,  but  not  confused, 
are  presented  to  us  in  two  memorable  passages  of 
the  Gospel,  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that 
all  men  should  confess  Him  to  be  God  and  man, 
and  which  proclaim  the  blessedness  of  this  con- 
fession. 

(1.)  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of 
Man,  am  ?  "  was  our  Ix)rd's  question  to  his  Apos- 
tles; and  "  W^hom  say  ye  that  I  am?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it: 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona  .  .  .  .  "  — 
"  Thou  art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-Jona  (comp.  John 
xxi.  15);  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  Bar-jona,  so 
truly  am  I  Bar-enosh,  Son  of  Man,  and  Ben- 
Elohim,  Son  of  God;  and  My  Father,  who  is 
in  heaven,  hath  revealed  this  truth  unto  thee. 
Blessed  is  every  one  who  holds  this  faith ;  for  I 
myself,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  am  the  liv- 
ing Eock  on  which  the  Church  is  built;  and  he 
who  holds  this  faith  is  a  genuine  Petros,  a  lively 
stone,  hewn  out  of  me  the  Divine  Petra,  the  Ever- 
lasting Rock,  and  built  upon  me  "  (see  the  author- 
ities cited  in  the  note  on  Matt.  xvi.  18,  in  the 
present  writer's  edition). 

(2.)  The  other  passage  where  the  two  titles 
(Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man)  are  found  in  the 
Gospels  is  no  less  significant.  Our  Lord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  was  interro- 
gated by  the  high-priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  63;  comp.  Mark 
xiv.  61).  "Art  thou  what  thou  claimest  to  be, 
the  Messiah  ?  and  art  thou,  as  thou  professest  to 
be,  a  Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed?"  "Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou 
sayest  it;  I  am  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62). 
But,  in  order  that  the  high-priest  and  the  coun- 
cil might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person 
only,  and  not  to  be  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our 
Lord  added  of  his  ovm  accord,  "  Nevertheless " 
(irKrjv,  besides,  or,  as  St.  INIark  has  it,  kul,  also^ 
in  addition  to  the  avowal  of  my  divinity)  "  I  say 
unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv. 
62).  That  is,  "  I  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but 
do  not  forjxet  that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Man. 
Believe  and  confess  the  true  faith,  that  I,  who 
claim  to  be  the  Christ,  am  Very  God  and  Very 
Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expressed  in 
those  words.  They  were  so  tenacious  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Unity  (as  they  understood  it), 
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that  they  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  assertion 
that  Christ  is  the  "  Son  of  God,"  Very  Gofi  of 
Very  God  (see  above,  article  Son  of  God),  and 
they  were  not  disjwsed  to  admit  that  God  could 
become  Incarnate,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  could 
be  also  the  Son  of  Man  (see  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  Dorner,  On  the  Person  of  Chnstj  In- 
troduction, throughout). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  as- 
serted these  truths,  than  "  the  high-priest  rent  his 
clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blaspheniy.  What 
think  ye?  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  then  they  "  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  atid  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran 
ujx)n  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him "  (Acts  vii.  57,  58). 
They  could  no  longer  restrain  their  rage  against 
him  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  because  he  asserted 
that  Jesus,  who  had  claimed  to  be  the  Sou  of 
God,  and  who  had  been  put  to  death  because  He 
made  this  assertion,  is  also  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
was  then  glorified;  and  that  therefore  they  were 
mistaken  in  looking  for  another  Christ,  and  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  putting  to  death  the  Mes- 
siah. 

6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Gospel  had  to  overcome,  in  pro- 
claiming Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  Man;  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  foun- 
dation. It  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  Heathen,  in  this 
work.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphed 
over  them.     Here  is  a  proof  of  its  Divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  various  passages 
in  the  Gospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  (and  thus  afford  a  prophetic  protest  against 
the  heresies  which  afterwards  impugned  that  doc- 
trine, such  as  the  heresy  of  the  Docetee,  Valentinus, 
and  Marcion,  who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
come  in  ihejiesh,  see  on  1  John  iv.  2,  and  2  John 
7),  but  they  also  declare  the  consequences  of  the 
Incarnation,  both  in  regaixJ  to  Christ,  and  in  re- 
gard also  to  all  mankind. 

The  consequences  of  Christ's  Incarnation  are 
described  in  the  Gospels,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
perfect  pattern  and  example  6f  godly  life  to  men 
(Phil.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  suffering,  of 
dying,  of  "  givijig  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
being  "  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  "  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  of  being  the  source 
of  life  and  grace,  of  Divine  Sonship  (John  i.  12), 
of  Resurrection  and  Immortality  to  all  the  family 
of  Mankind,  as  many  as  receive  Him  (John  iii.  16, 
36,  xi.  25),  and  are  engrafted  into  his  body,  and 
cleave  to  Him  by  faith  and  love,  and  participate  in 
the  Christian  sacraments,  which  derive  their  virtue 
and  efficacy  from  his  Incarnation  and  Death,  and 
which  are  the  appointed  instruments  for  conveying 
and  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  Incarnation  and 
Death  to  us  (comp.  John  iii.  5,  vi.  53),  who  are 
"  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  "  (2  Pet.  i. 
4),  by  virtue  of  our  union  with  Him  who  is  God 
and  Man. 

The  infinite  value  and  universal  applicability  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Incarnation  and 
■acrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  are  described  by  our 
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Lord,  declaring  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in 
his  own  person.  ''  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven ;  and  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildeniess,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
l)elieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  for 
God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved"  (John  iii.  13-17);  and  again,  "What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where 
He  was  before?"  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with 
John  i.  1-3.) 

8.  By  his  perfect  obedience  in  our  nature,  and 
by  his  voluntary  submission  to  death  in  that  nature, 
Christ  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  his 
obetlience  and  sufferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom;  that  kingdom 
which  He  has  as  God-man,  "the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  "  —  (as  partaking  perfectly 
of  the  nature  of  both,  and  as  making  an  At-one- 
ment  between  them),  "the  Man  Christ  Jesus" 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xii.  24). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  is  exalted ;  it  was  as 
Son  of  Man,  born  of  a  woman,  that  He  was  made 
under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of  Man 
He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt.  xii.  8); 
as  Son  of  Man  He  suffered  for  sins  (Matt,  xvii,  12; 
Mark  viii.  31),  and  as  Son  of  ALin  He  has  au- 
thority on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  6).  It 
was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head  (Matt.  viii.  2();  Luke  ix.  58),  it  is  as  Son 
of  Man  that  He  weai-s  on  his  head  a  golden  crown 
(Kev,  xiv,  14);  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  suffered 
many  things,  and  was  rejected,  and  condemned,  and 
crucified  (see  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2.  24; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33;  Luke  ix.  22,  44,  xviii. 
31,  xxiv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  now  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as  Son  of  Man  He 
will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory,  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  Him,  and 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will  "  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,"  and  "  before  Him  will  be  gathered 
all  nations"  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31,  32; 
Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27);  and  He  will  send 
forth  his  angels  to  gather  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds  (Matt.  xxiv.  31),  and  to  root  up  the  tares 
from  out  of  his  field,  which  is  the  world  (Matt. 
xiii.  38,  41);  and  to  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn 
them,  and  to  gather  his  wheat  into  his  barn  (Matt. 
xiii.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  H«  will  call  all 
from  their  graves,  and  summon  them  to  his  judg- 
ment-seat, and  pronounce  their  sentence  for  ever- 
lasting bliss  or  woe;  "for,  the  Father ]nAget\i  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son;  ....  and  hath  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Sim  of 
Man  "  (John  v.  22,  27).  Only  "  the  pure  in  heart 
will  see  God''  (Matt.  v.  8;  Heb.  xii  14);  but  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge:  "  every 
eye  shall  see  Him  "  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is  fit  and 
equitable;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable  that  He 
who  as  Son  of  Man  was  judged  by  the  world, 
should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He  who  was 
rejected  openly,  and  suffered  death  for  all,  should 
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be  openly  glorified  by  all,  and  be  exalted   in  the 
eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  I>ord  of  lords. 

9.  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47;  conip.  Kom.  v. 
14),  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Fnlher  of  the  new  race 
of  mankind ;  and,  as  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam, 
so  are  we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  and  "  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  22);  and  "if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  ci^eature "  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and 
He,  who  is  the  (Sort,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Father ; 
and  therefore  Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  "  To 
us  a  Son  is  given  .  .  .  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father ''  (Is.  ix. 
6).  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Father  of 
the  new  race;  but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlike 
Adam,  because  Adam  was  formed  in  mature  man- 
hood fixmi  the  earth ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
is  Ben- Adam,  the  Son  of  Adam;  and  therefore  St. 
Luke,  writing  specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desir- 
ous to  show  the  universality  of  the  redemption 
wrought  by  Christ,  traces  his  genealogy  to  Adam 
(Luke  iii.  2-3-38).  He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  Promised  Seed,  and  was  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  took  our 
nature,  the  nature  of  us  all,  and  became  "Em- 
manuel, God  with  us  "  (Matt.  i.  23),  "  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Thus  the  new 
Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old;  and  He  made 
"all  things  new  "  (Rev.  xxi.  5).  The  Son  of  God 
in  Eternity  became  the  Soti  of  Man  in  Time.  He 
turned  back,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
aiid  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  family,  and  introduced  into  them 
a  new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
Divine  incorruption  and  immortality;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  efflux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
Ben-Adam  as  well  as  Ben-Elohim,  the  Son  of 
Adam,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is 
what  St.  Paul  observes  in  his  comparison  —  and 
contrast  —  l)etween  Adam  and  Christ  (Kom.  v.  IS- 
IS), "  Not,  as  was  the  transgression  (hi  Adam)  so 
likewise  was  the  free  gift  (in  Christ).  For  if  (as  is 
the  feet)  the  many  {i.  e.  all)  died  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  one  (Adam),  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace  that  is  of  the  one 
Man  Jesus  Christ,  overflowed  to  the  many;  and 
not,  as  by  one  who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for  the 
judgment  came  from  one  man  to  condemnation, 
but  the  free  gift  came  forth  from  many  transgres- 
sions to  their  state  of  justification.  For  if  by  the 
transgression  of  the  one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by 
means  of  the  one,  much  more  they  who  receive  the 
abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness 
will  reign  in  life  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
Thus,  where  Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more 
abound  (Rom.  v.  20);  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience 
of  the  one  man  (Adam),  the  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the 
many  were  made  righteous.  ..." 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  (jlod  are  obvious  from 
these  considerations :  — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  De- 
liverer external  to  humanity,  but  as  incorporating 
humanity  in  Himself,  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  as 
rescuing  our  nature  from  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death ; 
and  as  carrying  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immortality;  and  bearing  man- 
kind, his  lost  sheep,  oa  his  shoulders;  as  bearing 
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us  and  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (1  Pet. 
ii.  24);  as  bringing  us  through  suffering  to  glory; 
as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity  higher  than  that 
of  angels;  as  exalting  us  by  his  Ascension  into 
heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  "  sit  together  with 
Himself  in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  ii.  6),  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  "  To  him  that  overcometh," 
He  says,  "will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  on  his  throne"  (Rev.  iii.  21). 
These  are  the  hopes  and  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6;  1  John  i.  2):  from  our 
filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  i.  12 ;  1  John 
iii.  1,  2);  and  from  our  consequent  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  hearts  (Gal. 
iv.  6);  and  from  our  membership  and  indwelling 
in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  from  all  eternity, 
and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  and  for  our  salva- 
tion, the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might  par- 
take in  the  glory  of  his  immortality. 

11.  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  have 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  St.  Irenaeus 
{Adv.  Hcereses,  iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe):  ^vuxTfv 
{XpKTThs)  &i/dpa)Trov  rtf  ©e^*  €t  70^  jxi]  &v6p(t3iros 
iviKfjcrev  rhv  avTiiraXov  rov  avdpwirov,  ovk  tiv 
SiKaiws  iviK-fidri  6  ^x^P<^**  '"'o^'*'  tc  €t  fii]  d  @€hs 
ih(ap'i)(TaTo  t^v  awTrjpiay,  ovk  hv  ^e^aicas  6<rx«" 
fiei/  avT}]V'  KoL  et  fx^  (Tvvt}p udn]  6  &ud p co- 
ir o  s  T  ^  0f^>  oifK  &i/  TiSwfjdri  {jLiTaarx^^v  rr\s 
a<pdap(r  ias'  eSei  yap  rhv  /iectTrjc  ©eoC  re 
Ka\  avOpwirov,  5ta  ttjs  ISias  vphs  cKarepovs  ol- 
Kii6r7]ros  fis  <pi\iav  Ka\  dfxSvoiau  eKarfpovs 
avvayayeiv.  And  iii.  21,  p.  250:  "Hie  igitur 
Filius  liei,  existens  Verbum  Patris  .  .  .  quoniam 
ex  Maria  factus  est  Filius  hominis  .  .  .  primitias 
resurrection  is  hominis  in  Seipso  faciens,  ut  quemad- 
modum  Caput  resurrexit  a  mortuis,  sic  et  reliquum 
corpus  omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vita  .  .  . 
resurgat  per  compagines  et  conjunctiones  coalescens, 
et  confirmatum  augmento  Dei"  (Eph.  iv.  16). 
And  St.  Cyprian  {De  Idolarum  Vanitate,  p.  538, 
ed.  Venet.  1758):  "  Hujus  gratiae  disciplinaeque 
arbiter  et  magister  Sermo  iA6yos)  et  Filius  Dei 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  Illuminator 
et  Doctor  humani  generis  praedicabatur.  Hie  est 
virtus  Dei  .  .  .  carnem  Spiritu  Sancto  cooperante 
induitur  .  .  .  Hie  Deus  noster,  Hie  Christus  est, 
qui  Mediator  duorum  hominem  induit,  quern  per- 
ducat  ad  Patrem.  Quod  homo  est,  esse  Christus 
voluit,  ut  et  homo  possit  esse,  quod  Christus  est." 
And  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  121) :  "  Filius  Dei  factus 
est  FiUus  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  filii  hominis, 
efficeremini  filii  Dei."  C.  W. 

*  On  the  title  "  Son  of  Man "  as  applied  to 
Christ,  see  the  works  of  Gass,  Neander,  and  Cremer, 
as  referred  to  at  the, end  of  the  art.  Son  of  God; 
also  Scholten,  De  Appell.  rov  vlov  rod  aydpwvovy 
qua  Jesus  se  Messiamprofessus  est,  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1809;  C.  F.  Bohme,  Versuch  d.  Gehtimniss  d. 
Menschensohnes  zu  enihiiUen,  Neust.  a.  d.  0.,  1839 ; 
F.  C.  Baur  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  TheoL 
for  1860,  iii.  274-292,  comp.  his  Neutesi.  TheoL 
(1864),  pp.  75-83;  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Zeitschrift, 
etc.  1863,  p.  327  fF. ;  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  f  d. 
deutsche  Volk  (1864),  §  37;  Weizsacker,  Unters. 
tib.  d.  evang.  Geschichte  (1864),  p.  426  fF.;  Ewald, 
Geschichte  Christus',  3^  Ausg.,  p.  304  fF.;  and  es- 
pecially Holtzmann,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f. 
iciss.  TheoL  ^865,  viii.  212-237,  who  reviews  the 
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more  recent  literature.  See  further  W.  S.  Tyler, 
in  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Jan.  1865,  Beyschlag,  Chris- 
toloyie  des  iV.  T.  (1866),  pp.  9-34,  and  the  writers 
on  Biblical  Theology  in  genei-al,  as  Von  Coelln, 
Reuss,  Lutz,  Schmid,  and  W«iss;  also  the  com- 
mentators on  Matt.  viii.  20  and  John  i.  52.  For 
the  older  literature,  see  Hase's  Lthen  Jesu,  4^  Aufl. 
§  64,  note/.  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  a  frequent  desig- 
nation of  the  Messiah  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch,  but  the  date  of  this  book  is  unceitain. 
[Enoch,  Book  of.]  A. 

*  SONG.     [Hymn;  Poetry,  Hebrew.] 

*  SONGS    OF   DEGREES.      [Degrees, 

Songs  of.] 

*SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLY 
CHILDREN.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal  Ad- 
ditions TO.] 

*  SONS  OF  THUNDER.     [Boanerges.] 
SOOTHSAYER.     [Divination.] 

*  SOP.     [Lord's  Supper,  vol.  ii.  p.  1681  a.] 
SOP'ATER  {-^dh-arpos:   Sopater).     Sopater 

the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Bercejv  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same 
with  Sosipater,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  catmot 
be  positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E, 
and  the  recently  discovered  Cotlex  Sinaiticus,  as 
well  as  of  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian- 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  tradi- 
tional gloss.     [Pyrrhus,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 

SOPHE'RETH  {Pn^b  [inriter,  sa-ibe:]: 
5e</)Tjpa,  ^a<f)apdr;  [Vat.  Afff<pr]pad,  '2,a<papad', 
FA.  in  N.  2a(papadi(]  Alex.  Aatipopad,  'S.aipapad: 
Sopheret,  Sopliereth).  "The  children  of  Sophe- 
reth "  were  a  family  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Sol- 
omon's servants  (Ezr.  ii.  55;  Neh.  vii.  57).  Called 
AzAPHiON  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

SOPHONI'AS  {Sophmias).  The  Prophet 
Zephaniah  (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

SORCERER.     [Divination.] 

SO'REK,    THE    VALLEY    OF    (bllS 

\inyD  [see  below]:  «'AA(r«pTJx;  Alex.  x««Map- 
povs  ^03pT}x  '•  Vcllis  Sorec).  A  wady  (to  use  the 
modern  Arabic  term  which  precisely  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  nachal),  in  which  lay  the  residence  of 
Delilah  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was  nearer  Gaza  than 
any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  since  thither 
Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah's 
house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its 
position,  nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Omnnast.  '2,u)pi]x)  state  that 
a  village  named  Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their 
day  "  on  the  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town 
of  Saar  (or  Saraa),  i.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of 
Samson."  Zorah  is  now  supposed  to  have  been 
fully  10  miles  N.  of  Beit-JihHn^  the  modern  repre- 

a  The  AX  is  no  doubt  the  last  relic  of  NaxoA. :  comp. 
Ije-abarim  ;  and  Kanah,  River. 

b  M.  Van  de  Yelde  {Mem.  350)  proposes  the  Wady 
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sentative  of  Eleutheropolis,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  there  may  have  been  a  second  further 
south.  No  trace  of  the  name  of  Sorek  has  been 
yet  discovered  either  in  the  one  position  or' the 
other.''  But  the  district  is  comparatively  unex- 
plored, and  doubtless  it  will  ere  long  be  discovered. 

The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peculiarly 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  dusky  color  of  its  grapes,  that 
perhaps  being  the  meaning  of  the  root  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1342).  It  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the 
Old  Test.  (Is.  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21;  and,  with  a  mod- 
ification, in  Gen.  xlix.  '^  11).  It  appears  to  be  used 
in  motlern  Arabic  for  a  certain  purple  grape,  grown 
in  Syria,  and  higlily  esteemed;  which  is  noted  for 
its  small  raisins,  and  minute,  soft  pips,  and  pro- 
duces a  red  wine.  This  being  the  case,  the  valley 
of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  growth 
of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hanlly  safe  to  affirm  the 
fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in  which  Gesenius 
( Thes.  ibid. )  does.  Ascalon  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and  though  not  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by 
which  any  of  the  productions  of  that  district  would 
be  exported  to  the  west.  G. 

SOSIP'ATER  ilwaiirarpos'  Sosipater).  1. 
A  general  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Dositheus  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner,  c.  B.  c.  164  (2  Mace  xii.   19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21 ).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  as  Sopater  of  Bercea.  B.  F.  W. 

SOS'THENES  (2aj<r0€i/T7s  [in-esei-ver  of 
strength'] :  Sosfhents)  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seizetl  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Gallio,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  entertain  the  charge  of 
heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged  against  the  Apostle 
Paul  (see  Acts  xviii.  12-17).  His  precise  connec- 
tion with  that  affair  is  left  in  some  doubt.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen,  because 
he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  But  it 
is  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that  Luke 
would  mention  him  merely  as  "  the  nder  of  the 
synagogue"  {apxKTvvciyuyyos),  without  any  allu- 
sion to  his  change  of  faith.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews;  and  that 
"  the  crowd  "  (irdvrfs  simply,  and  not  TrdvTes  ol 
"EA.Arjj'cs,  is  the  true  reading)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus, 
(Acts  xviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 
a  colleague  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx*~ 
a-vvdywyoi,  as  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 
jectures, may  have  belonged  to  some  other  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  Chrysostom's  notion  that  Crispus 
and  Sosthenes  were  names  of  the  same  person,  is 
arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sos- 
thenes whom  he  terms  "  the  brother  "  (1  Cor.  i.  1). 
The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he  was  well 
known  to  the  Corinthians;  and  some  have  held 
that  he  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned 


Simsim,  which  runs  from  near  Beit  Jibrin  to  AskulAn  ; 
but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  conjecture. 

c  The  Arabic  versions  of  this  passage  retain  the 
term  Sorek  as  a  proper  name. 
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in  the  Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  con- 
verted at  a  later  period  (Wetstein,  N.  Test.  vol.  ii. 
p.  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at  Cor- 
inth, when  Paul  wrote  to  the  CJorinthians.  The 
name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  {H.  E. 
i.  12,  §  1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i.  1)  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition 
adds  that  he  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colo- 
phon in  Ionia.  H.  B.  H. 

SOS'TRATUS  (2c6<rT/)OTOs  [saviour  of  the 
army] :  Sostratus),  a  commander  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  {&  ttjs  aKpoirS- 
Kews  eirapxos)  i"  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(c.  B.  c.  172:  2  Mace.  iv.  27,  29).         B.  F.  W. 

SO'TAI  [2  syl.]  (''^'^D  [one  ivho  turns  aside] : 
Swrai,  Sowrei ;  Alex,  ^ovrifi  in  Neh. :  -Sotat,  So- 
thai).  The  children  of  Sotai  were  a  family  of  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  55;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

*  SOUTH,  QUEEN  OF  THE.  [Sheba.] 

SOUTH  RA'MOTH  (3?.?  n'l^^:  iy 
'Pa^o  vStov  ;  Alex,  cu  pajxad  v. '  Ramoth  ad  me- 
lidiem).  One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David 
and  his  band  of  outlaws  during  the  latter  part  of 
Saul's  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  showed 
his  gratitude  when  opportunity  ofFered  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  27).  The  towns  mentioned  with  it  show  that 
Ramoth  must  have  been  on  the  southern  confines 
of  the  country  —  the  very  border  of  the  desert. 
Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is  almost  certainly  not  the  well- 
known  sanctuary,  but  a  second  of  the  same  name, 
and  Hebron  was  probably  the  most  northern  of  all 
the  places  in  the  list.  It  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  Kamath  of  the  South,  a  name  the  same 
in  every  respect  except  that  by  a  dialectical  or 
other  change  it  is  made  plural,  Ramoth  insfead  of 
Ramath.  G. 

SOW.  [SwixE.] 

SOWER,  SOWING.  The  operation  of  sow- 
ing with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character, 
as  to  need  little  description.  The  Egyptian  paint- 
ings fumish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held  the  ves- 
sel or  basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broad- 
cast (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  12,  18,  39;  see 
Agriculture  for  one  of  these  paintings).  The 
"  drawing  out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most 
characteristic  action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6 
(A.  V.  "precious  ")  and  Am.  ix.  13:  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  expression  refers  to  drawing  out 
the  handful  of  seed  from  the  basket,  or  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the 
ground  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  827).  In  some  of  the 
Egyptian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  pre- 
ceding the  plough :  this  may  be  simply  the  result 
of  bad  perspective,  but  we  are  told  that  such  a 
practice  actually  prevails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of 
sandy  soils,  the  plough  serving  the  purpose  of  the 
harrow  for  covering  the  seed  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
74).     In  wet  soils  the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the 
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feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  represented  in 
Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  12.«  The  sowing  season 
commenced  in  October  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
February,  wheat  being  put  in  before,  and  barley 
after  the  beginning,  of  January  (Russell,  i.  74). 
The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (I^v.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9):  Josephus  {Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  20)  supposes  this  prohibition  to  be  based 
on  the  repugnancy  of  nature  to  intermixture,  but 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  further  olject  of  a  moral 
character,  namely,  to  impress  on  men's  minds  the 
general  lesson  of  purity.  The  regulation  ofFered  a 
favorable  opjwrtunity  for  Rabbinical  refinement,  the 
results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  treatise  of  the 
Mishna,  entitled  Kilaim,  §§  1-3.  That  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  did  not  consider  themselves  prohib- 
ited from  planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the 
same  field,  appears  from  Is.  xxviii.  25.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  Lev.  xi.  37,  38,  between  dry  and 
wet  seed,  in  respect  to  contact  with  a  corpse;  the 
latter,  as  being  more  susceptible  of  contamination, 
would  be  rendered  unclean  thereby,  the  former 
would  not.  The  analogy  between  the  germination 
of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  principle  or  a  course  of 
action  on  the  human  character  for  good  or  for  evil 
is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Prov.  xi.  18; 
Matt.  xiii.  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  6;  Gal.  vi.  7). 

W.  L.  B. 
SPAIN  i'Xiravia  :  IJispania).  The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  enlarged  the  circle  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
[Tarshish.]  The  local  designation,  1'arshish,  rep- 
resenting the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
prevailed  until  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that 
country  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  classical  name,  which  is  traced  back  by  Bo- 
chart  to  the  Shemitic  tsdphdn,  "  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  Ezpana,  descriptive  of  its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
(Did.  of  Geog.  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'lavavia  of  1  Mace. 
viii.  3  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the 
Greek  form),  and  the  Greek  by  the  S^aj/to  of  Rom. 
XV.  24,  28.  The  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spain :  in  the  former  the  con 
quests  of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  exj^elled  as  early  as  b.  c.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  b.  c.  25,  and  not 
until  then  could  it  be  said  with  truth  that  "  they 
had  conquered  all  the  place"  (1  Mace.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting Spain.  Whether  he  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  personal 
history.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  however, 
implies  two  interesting  facts,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian  community  in  that  country, 
and  this  by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there. 
We  have  no  direct  testimony  to  either  of  these 
facts ;  but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Cyrene  in  Africa  and 
Rome  in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  would  be  no 


a  *  Ploughs  in  the  East,  at  present,  often  have  a 
quiver  or  tunnel  attached  to  the  front  of  them,  espe- 
cially when  the  soil  is  mellow  and  easily  broken, 
through  which  the  grain  is  dropped,  and  then  covered 
up  by  the  earth  and  turned  aside  in  the  furrow.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  ploughs  in  Palestine  hare 
quite  invariably  but  one  handle,  which  the  driver 


holds  by  one  hand,  while  he  carries  his  long  goad  in 
the  other.  This  peculiarity  makes  the  Saviour's  ex- 
pression precisely  accurate :  "  He  that  putteth  hu 
hand  to  the  plough,"  etc.  (Luke  ix.  62)  ;  whereas,  with 
the  plough  constructed  as  among  us,  the  plural  would 
be  more  natural  than  the  singular.  H. 
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difficulty  in  assuming  that  they  were  also  found  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain. 
The  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
country  is  attested  by  Irenaeus  (i.  3)  and  TertuUian 
{(idv.  J  ltd.  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  record 
a  persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  EccL 
Hist.  i.  82,  note  5).  W.  L.  B. 

*  SPAN.  [Weights  and  Measures,  II. 
1.  (1.)] 

SPARROW  ("1^5?,  tzippor:  6pv€ov,  opviB- 
lov,  t6  iriT€iu6v,  (TTpovQiov'  x^M^pos  in  Neh.  v. 
18,  where  LXX.  probably  read  "^"^2^  '•  «i'w,  ^'olu- 
ciis,  passer).  The  above  Heb.  word  occurs  up- 
wards of  forty  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  all  passages 
excepting  two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
"  bird  "  or  ''  fowl."  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  and  Ps.  cii. 
7,  A.  V.  renders  it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  arpoxr- 
Qiov  ("sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T., 
Matt.  X.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  has 

passeres.  Tzippdv  (mS^),  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  "chirp  "  or  "  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  pho- 
netic representation  of  the  call  note  of  any  passer- 
ine bird."     Similarly  the  modern  Arabs  use  the 

term  fji<5'S  (zaoush)  for  all  small  birds  which 
chirp,  and  n«\\\  (zerzour)  not  only  for  the  star- 
ling, but  for  any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill 
twitter,  both  these  being  evidently  phonetic  names. 

Tzippor  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  aTpovQiov,  explainetl  by  Moschopulus  to 
fxiKph.  Tuv  opvlduju,  although  it  may  sometimes 
have  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  See 
Athen.  Deipii.  ix.  391,  where  two  kinds  of  arpoxr- 
dia  in  the  more  restricted  significatiotj  are  noted. 

It  was  reserved  for  later  natiu^lists  to  discrim- 
inate the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of  Aris- 
totle scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  species  of 
passerine  birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant 
than  in  Palestine.  A  very  cursory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  list  of  above  100  different  species  of  this 
order.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  26  ff.  and  voL  iv.  p. 
277  ff. 

But  although  so  nui^erous,  they  are  not  gener- 
ally noticeable  for  any  peculiar  brilUancy  of  plum- 
age beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  mighty 
forests  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropics,  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  neces- 
sarily is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are 
certain  tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plum  - 
age  which  is  unrivalled  elsewhere;  but  any  out- 
lying members  of  these  groups,  as  for  instance  the 
kingfisher  of  Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of 
Europe,  are  not  surpassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by 
any  of  their  southern  relations.  Ordinarily  in  the 
warmer  temperate  regions,  especially  in  those  which 
like  Palestine  possess  neither  dense  forests  nor 
morasses,  there  is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plum 
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age  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
unobsenant.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise 
if,  in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were 
generally  grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term 
tzippor,  opyiSiov  or  passer.  The  proportion  of 
bright  to  obscure  colored  birds  is  not  greater  in 
Palestine  than  in  England ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  southern  portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wil- 
derness with  its  bare  hills  and  arid  ravines  affords 
a  home  chiefly  to  those  species  which  rely  for  safety 
and  concealment  on  the  modesty  and  inconspic- 
uousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  {Pas- 
ser (kmiesticus,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  very 
closely  allied  Southern  species  {Passer  salicicola, 
Vieill.  and  Passer  cisalpiim,  Tem.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  montanus,  L.)  is  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  spe- 
cies referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  "  Yea,  the  sparrow 
hath  found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  houses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its  eastward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  OmithuUxjy  o/Amoy, 
informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  our 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution ;  but  in  the  I'Ast  the  Mus- 
sulmans hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
their  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  or 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Divine  protection.  This  natural  veneration 
has  doubtless  been  inherited  from  antiquity.  We 
learn  from  Julian  {Var.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the  Athe- 
nians condemned  a  man  to  death  for  molesting  a 
sparrow  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius.  The  story 
of  Aristodicus  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked  the  cowardly 
advice  of  the  oracle  of  Branchida?  to  surrender  a 
suppliant,  by  his  symbolical  act  of  driving  the  spar- 
rows out  of  the  temple,  illustrates  the  same  senti- 
ment (Herod,  i.  159),  which  was  probably  shared 
by  David  and  the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
the  psalm.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting mnSTp,  not  as  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  sacred 
inclosure  generally,  rh  rffxeuos,  "  fauum."  The 
interpretation  of  some  commentators,   who  would 

explain  "112^  in  this  passage  of  certain  sacred 
birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the  priests  in  the 
temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians,  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  warrant.  S^  Bochart,  iii. 
21,  22. 

Most  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found  in 
Palestine.  The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
linnet,  goldfinch,  corn  bunting,  pipits,  blackbird, 
song  thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wagtail 
abound.  The  wood  lark  {Alatula  arbwea,  L.), 
crested  lark  {Galerida  ciistata,  Boie.),  Calandra 
lark  {Melanocorypha  calandra,  Bp.),  short-toed 
lark  {Calandrelia  brachydactyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel 
lark  {Alanda  deserti,  Licht.),  and  various  other 
desert  species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers 
for  the  markets,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the 
southern  plains  than  the  skylark  in  England.  In 
the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brushwood  of  the 
hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting  {Embei-iza  hortulana, 
L.),  and  especially  Cretzschmaer's  bunting  {Embe- 
riza  ccesia,  Cretz.),  take  the  place  of  our  common 
yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  northern  species. 
Indeed,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  the  traveller's 
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sight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
with  its  simple  but  not  unpleasing  note.  As  most 
of  our  warblers  (Sylvimhe)  are  summer  migmnts, 
and  have  a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  occur  in  Syria;  and  accordingly 
upwards  of  twenty  of  those  on  the  British  list  have 
been  noted  there,  including  the  robin,  redstart, 
whitethroat,  blackcap,  nightingale,  willow -wren, 
Dartford  warbler,  whinchat,  and  stonechat.  lie- 
sides  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain  fourteen 
others,  more  southern  species,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  {>erliaps  the  little  fantail  ( Cisticula 
schoenicota,  Bp.),  the  orphean  {Curruca  orp/ma, 
Boie. )  and  the  Sardinian  warbler  {Sylvia  melano- 
cephala,  Lath.). 

The  chats  {Saxicoke),  represented  in  Britain  by 
the  wheatear,  whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least  nine  species  have  been  observed,  and  by  their 
lively  motions  and  the  striking  contrast  of  black 
and  white  m  the  plumage  of  most  of  them,  they  are 
the  most  attractive  and  conspicuous  bird-inhab- 
itants which  catch  the  eye  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  genus.  Yet  they 
are  not  recognized  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants 
by  any  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larks. 

The  rock  sparrow  (Petronia  stulta,  Strickl. )  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine, 
eschewing  woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched 
alone  on  the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone. 
From  this  habit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the 
bird  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow  that 


Petroeossyphus  cyaneus. 

sitteth  alone  upon  the  housetop;  "  but  as  the  rock 
sparrow,  though  found  among  ruins,  never  resorts 
to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  bird  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes  is  the  blue 
thrush  {Petroeossyphus  cyaneus^  Boie.),  a  bird  so 
conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention 
by  its  dark-blue  dress  and  its  plaintive  monotonous 
note;  and  which  may  frequently  be  observed 
perched  on  houses  and  especially  on  outbuildings  in 
the  villages  of  Judaea.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  es- 
chewing the  society  of  its  own  species,  and  rarely 
more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together.  Certainly  the 
allusion  of  the  psalmist  will  not  apply  to  the  so- 
ciable and  garrulous  house  or  tree-sparrows. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds 
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of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the 
red-backed  shrike  {Lnnius  collurio,  L. )  is  a  familiar 
example  in  the  south  of  England,  but  there  repre- 
sented by  at  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and 
generally  distributed,  namely,  Enneoctonus  rufus, 
Bp.,  the  woodchat  shrike,  Lanius  mericlionalis,  L. ; 
L.  minor,  L. ;  L.  personatus,  Tem. ;  and  Teleph- 
onus  cucullatus,  Gr. 

There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  of 
birds  in  the  Scriptures,  Eccl.  xii.  4  and  Ps.  civ.  12, 

"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (^"^27)  of  the  heaven  have 
their  habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches." 
As  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sides  of 
streams  and  rivers  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 

in  his  mind  the  bulbul  ( Jouo)  of  the  country,  or 
Palestine  nightingale  {Ixos  xanihoijygins^^Qnv^r.), 
a  bird  not  very  far  removed  from  the  thrush  tribe, 
and  a  closely  allied  species  of  which  is  the  true 
bulbul  of  Persia  and  India.  This  lovely  songster, 
whose  notes,  for  volume  and  variety,  surpass  those 
of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only  the  final  cadence, 
abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  in  the 
early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  its  music. 

In  one  passage  (Ez.  xxxix.  4),  tzippdr  is  joined 

with  the  epithet  tD^3?  (ravenous),  which  may  very 
well  describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine 
birds,  yet  carrion  feeders.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
stretch  the  interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial 
birds,  which  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
by  so  many  specific  appellations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Levitical  law  against  any  pas- 
serine birds  being  used  for  food ;  while  the  wanton 
destruction  or  extirpation  of  any  species  was 
guarded  against  by  the  humane  provision  in  Deut. 
xxii.  6.  Small  birds  were  therefore  probably  as 
ordinary  an  article  of  consumption  among  the  Is- 
raelites as  they  still  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the 
Continent  and  of  the  East.  The  inquiry  of  our 
Lord,  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  far- 
things? "  (Luke  xii.  6),  "Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing?  "  (Matt.  x.  29),  points  to  their 
ordinary  exposure  for  sale  in  his  time.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  markets  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  are  at- 
tended by  many  "  fowlers  "  who  offer  for  sale  long 
strings  of  little  birds  of  various  species,  chiefly  spar- 
rows, wagtails,  and  larks.  These  are  also  frequently 
sold  ready  plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  a  dozen 
on  slender  wooden  skewers,  and  are  cooked  and 
eaten  like  kabobs. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise  how  such  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can  be  vended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder  re- 
quired for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is  never 
used  in  their  pursuit  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowUng  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  seven  times  in  connection 

with  "112^,  e.  g.  «  a  bird  caught  in  the  snare," 
'•bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  "fall  in  a  snare," 
"  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30, 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy  or  call- 
birds,  7re'p5i|  dripevT^s  4v  KapraKKc^-  The  refer- 
ence in  Jer  v.  27,  "  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds  " 

(D'^D'^3?),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of  snaring 
birds. 
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There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling 
practiced  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  prob- 
ably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T. 
The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 
among  the  dexterous  liedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 
about  18  niches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  after  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  we  read,  the  Austrahan  natives  pursue 
the  kangaroo  with  their  boomerang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally  the 
reil-legged  great  partridge  {Caccabis  saxatiUs, 
Wey.),  the  desert  partridge  {Amnwptrdix.  JJeyi, 
Gr.),  or  the  little  bustard  {Olis  tetrax,  L.),  the 
stick  is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike 
the  legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a 
rather  higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to 
rise,  its  wings  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled. 
The  fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and  using  their 
buniouses  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut 
the  throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly 
observe  the  Mosaic  iiyunctioiis  (Lev.  xvii.  13)  to 
spill  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  ruiniing  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  The 
writer  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 
partridge  {Amiaoptrdlx  IJtyi)  by  this  method  in 
the  wilderness  near  Hebron:  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  expression  in  1  iSam.  xxvi.  20,  "  as  when 
one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that  al- 
luded to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
birds.  The  birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
very  carefully  trained  and  jjerfectly  tame,  that  they 
luay  utter  their  natural  call-note  without  any  alarm 
from  the  neighborhood  of  man.  Partridges,  quails, 
larks,  and  plovers  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowl- 
ing, especially  the  two  former.  The  decoy-bird,  in 
a  cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position,  while  the 
fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighborhood,  near  enough 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game-birds, 
a  connnon  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
narrow  run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using 
a  sort  of  bag-net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has 
a  trap-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bers of  quail  are  taken  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  concealed  by 
gi-ass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by  a 
string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and 
other  smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  con- 
cealment on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse- 
hair nooses  are  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood. 
Immense  numbers  can  be  taken  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  which 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
downs  to  take  wheatears  and  larks,  are  constructed 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  horse-hair 
springes  so  familiar  to  all  English  school-boys, 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to 
repay  the  professional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on 
the  ground  that  reference  is  made  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7, 
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"  The  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the 
towns  and  gardens  great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings 
and  others,  are  taken  for  the  markets  at  night  by 
means  of  a  large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a 
lanthorn,  which  startles  the  birds  from  their  perch, 
when  they  fall  into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  out.  The  birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  some  open  space  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  ixThaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  circle 
round  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  large  bur- 
nouses with  both  arn)s  before  them,  gently  advance 
toward  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  when  the  bui- 
nouses  are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians 
in  the  chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the 
sagacity  of  tlfe  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  |)ointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  of  Palestine  em- 
ploy, in  the  pursuit  of  larger  game,  a  very  valuable 
race  of  greyhounds,  equalhng  the  Scottish  stag- 
hound  in  size  and  strength;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  un- 
clean animal,  and  never  cultivate  its  instinct  for 
any  further  pur{X)se  than  that  of  protecting  their 
houses  and  flocks  (Is.  Ivi.  10;  Job  xxx.  1),  and  of 
removing  the  ofFat  from  their  towns  and  villages. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  neglected 
for  purposes  which  would  have  entailed  the  constant 
danger  of  defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  be- 
sides the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food 
game  which  might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (cf.  Ex.  xxii. 
31;   Lev.  xxii.  8,  &c.). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
antiquity  is  certa,inly  much  greater  than  the  intro- 
duction of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds ;  and  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Aniin.  Hist.  ix.  24),  "  In 
the  city  of  Thrace,  formerly  called  d'edropolis,  men 
hunt  birds  in  the  marshes  with  the  help  of  hawks," 
and  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  of  falconry  in  In- 
dia, according  to  Photius'  abridgment  of  Ctesias,  we 
may  presume  that  the  art  wa«  known  to  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also  ^lian.  Hist. 
An.  iv.  26,  and  Pliny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  however, 
requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country  for 
its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  species 
of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is  practiced 
with  nmch  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper.  It  is  indeed 
the  favorite  amusement  of  all  the  Bedouins  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  exclusively  noble  sport, 
only  to  be  indulged  in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The 
rarest  and  most  valuable  species  of  hunting  falcon 
{Falco  Lanarius,  L.),  the  Lanner,  is  a  native  of  the 
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I.«banon  and  of  the  northern  hills  of  Palestine.  It 
is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  young 
are  taken  from  the  nest  and  sold  for  a  considerable 
price  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Hauran.  Forty  pounds 
sterling  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well-trained  fal- 
con. A  description  of  falconry  as  now  practiced 
among  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  0. 
T.  or  N.  r.  H.  B.  T. 

SPARTA  {•Sirdpr-n  [cord,  strancl],  1  Mace, 
xiv.  16;  AaKf5atfji6vioi,  2  Mace.  v.  9:  A.  V. 
"  Lacedaemonians  ").  In  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeav- 
ored to  strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alli- 
ances (cir.  B.  c.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a 
friendly  intercourse  which  had  been  begun  at  an 
earlier  time  between  Areus  and  Onias  [Arkus; 
Onias],  on  the  ground  of  their  common  descent 
from  Abraham  (1  Mace.  xii.  5-23).  The  embassy 
was  favorably  received,  and  after  the  death  of  Jona- 
than "the  friendship  and  league"  was  renewed 
with  Simon  (1  Mace  xiv.  16-23).  No  results  are 
deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect 
copies  of  the  official  documents  are  given  as  in  the 
case  of  similar  negotiations  with  the  Romans. 
Several  questions  arise  out  of  these  statements  as 
to  (1)  the  people  described  under  the  name  Spar- 
tans, (2)  the  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spar- 
tans, (3)  the  historic  character  of  the  events,  and 
(4)  the  persons  referred  to  under  the  names  Onias 
and  Areus. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
the  independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace.  v.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spar- 
tans, properly  so  called ;  Josephus  evidently  under- 
stood the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  other 
interpretations  which  have  been  advanced  are 
merely  conjectures  to  avoid  the  supposed  diflScul- 
ties  of  the  literal  interpretation.  Thus  Miehaelis 
conjectured  that  the  words  in  the  original  text  were 

"nSD,  DmCD  (Obad.   ver.   20;  Ges.    Thes. 
s.  v.),  which   the  translators  read  erroneously  as 


tD"lQD,  D'^tOnDD,  and  thus  substituted  Sparta 
for  Sapharad  [Sepharad].  And  Frankel,  again 
{MonaisschiHft,  1853,  p.  456),  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  name  Spartans  may  have  been  given  to 
the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis,  the  chief  centre  of 
the  Armenian  Dispersion.  But  against  these  hy- 
potheses it  may  be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  in- 
credible that  a  Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so 
completely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to 
need  to  be  reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  government  of  this  strange 
city  (1  Mace.  xii.  20,  fiairiXfvs;  xiv.  20,  ipxoy- 
T€S  KOI  7]  lT6?^ls)  should  havc  corresponded  with 
those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  avyydvfia)  is  an  ethno- 
logical error,  which  it  is  diflicult  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber 
(Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacrce,  iii.  4,  15;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 
Pergamenes   trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
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Jews  to  a  connection  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  22);  if  this  were  so,  they 
might  easily  spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain, 
from  an  independent  passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony 
existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23); 
and  the  important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
may  have  contributed  to  favor  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  races.  The 
belief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  26,  §  1),  and,  how- 
ever mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popular 
legends  of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  statement  are  examined  by  Wernsdorff'  (Dejide 
Lib.  Mace.  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the 
intercourse  was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  fact  of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very  ob- 
scurity of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  forger  would  invent  such  an  inci- 
dent. But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to  have 
been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine,  since 
they  betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively  by  the 
absence  of  characteristic  forms  of  expression,  and 
positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace.  xii.  20- 
23,  xiv.  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist  only 
in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is  unrear 
sonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  translator  of 
the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render  the  text 
before  him  without  any  regard  to  what  might  have 
been  its  original  form  (xii.  22-25,  eip-f}vT),  Krrji/Tj ; 
xiv.  20,  aSe\<poi).  On  the  other  hand  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta  in  the 
first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both  kings  in 
the  second  (1  Mace.  xiv.  20),  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter, 
as  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10),  contains 
some  variations,  and  a  very  remarkable  additional 
clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is  apparently 
only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
con-espondence  is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus, 
one  of  whom  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  b.  c.  257,  being  only  eight  years 
old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  ad- 
venturer, who  occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
Sparta,  cir.  b.  c.  184  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11,  12).  In 
Judaea,  again,  three  high-priests  bore  the  name 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  b.  c.  330-309 
(or  300) ;  the  second,  b.  o.  240-226 ;  and  the  third, 
cir.  b.  c.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I.  was  for  a  short 
time  contemporary  with  Areus  I.,  and  the  corre- 
spondence has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
(Palmer,  Be  Epist.  etc.,  Darmst.  1828;  Grimm,  on 
1  Mace.  xii.).  But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence;  and  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as 
likely  to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cas- 
sander,  b.  c.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  I.  c), 
are  not  completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priest- 
hood of  Onias  can  be  extended  to  the  later  date.« 


a  Ewald  ( Gesch.  iv.  276,  277,  note)  supposes  that 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  Onias  II.  during  his  mi- 
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This  being  so,  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fix- 
ing the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III.  {Ant.  xii.  4, 
§  10).  The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed 
the  royal  title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated 
translation,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Ussher,  Annales,  A.  c. 
183;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Jsr.  i.  215-218).  At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negotia- 
tions with  Sparta,  the  succession  of  kings  had 
ceased.  The  last  absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who 
was  assassinated  in  B.  c.  192.  (WemsdorfF,  De 
fidt  Lib.  Mace.  §§  93-112;  Grimm,  I.  c;  Herzfeld, 
/.  c.  The  early  literature  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Wernsdorfr.)  B.  F.  W. 

SPEAR.     [Arms.] 

SPEARMEN  (SeftoAa/Soi).  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. Our  translators  followed  the  Uincearii  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is 
^(^io^6\ovs,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the  Pe- 
shito-Syriac,  where  the  word  is  translated  "darters 
with  the  right  hand."  I^achmann  adopts  this  read- 
ing, which  appears  also  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Two  hundred  5e{t- 
oXd^oi  formed  part  of  the  escort  which  accompa- 
nied St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  from  Jerusalem 
to  Cajsarea.  They  are  clearly  distinguished  both 
from  the  a-TpariciTai,  or  heavy-armed  legionaries, 
who  only  went  as  far  as  Antipatris,  and  from  the 
linre7s,  or  cavalry,  who  continue<l  the  journey  to 
Ca?sarea.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the  return  of  the 
Se^ioKdfioi  to  Jerusalem  after  their  arrival  at  Antip- 
atris, we  may  infer  that  they  accompanied  the  cav- 
alry to  Coesare-a,  and  this  strengthens  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  irregular  liglit-armed  troops,  so 
lightly  armed,  indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on 
the  march  with  mounted  soldiers.  Meyer  {Kom- 
mentor.  ii.  3,  s.  404,  2'«  Aufl.)  conjectures  that 
they  were  a  particular  kind  of  light-armed  troops 
(called  by  the  Romans  Velites,  or  Rwarii),  proba- 
bly either  javelin-men  or  slingers.  In  a  passage 
quoted  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
neta  {Them.  i.  1)  from  ,Tohn  of  Philadelphia,  they 
are  distinguished  both  from  the  archers  and  from 
the  peltasts,  or  targeteers,  and  with  these  are  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
who  in  the  10th  century  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  a  tunnnrch.  Grotius,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  the  term 
had  merely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  and  that  the  us;ige  in  the  10th  century  is  no 
safe  guide  to  its  true  meaning.  Others  regard 
them  as  body-guards  of  the  governor,  and  Meursius, 
in  his  Ghifsnrium  G roBCO-barbnrum,  sup[X)ses  them 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mihtary  lictors,  who  had 
the  charsre  of  arresting  prisoners;  but  the  great 
number  (200)  employed  is  against  both  these  sup- 
positions. In  Suidas  and  the  Elymi>lo(/icum  Mug- 
num  ■7rapa<pv\a^  is  jiiven  as  the  equivalent  of  56|i- 
o\dfios.  I'he  word  occurs  again  in  one  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  Theophylactus  Simocatta  (iv. 
1),  and  is  used  by  him  of  soldiers  who  were  em- 
ployed on  skirmishing  duty.  It  is  proliable,  there- 
fore, that  the  5e|toA.aj8oi  were  light-armed  troops 
of  some  kind,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  about 
them.  W.  A.  W. 
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nority  (b.  c.  290-240),  in  the  course  of  the  wars  with 
Demetrius. 


*  SPED,  Judg.  V.  30  (from  the  A.-S.  y)edan) 
means  "succeeded,"  i.  e.  as  a  warrior  in  battle. 
The  Bishops'  Bible  has  in  that  place  "  found,"  i.  e. 

booty,  hence  literally  =  ^M*?^,    '  H. 

*  SPELT.     [Rye.] 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  head  it  will 
be  desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words. 
bdsdm,  necoth,  and  sammin. 

1.  Basdm,  besem,  or  boseiii  (Dtt?2l,  D^J^S,  or 

W^'2.  :  TtSvorfiara,  evfi.id/j.aTa:  aromata).  The 
first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odoi-s,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; 
the  tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  Amy  ins  {Balsamoden- 
dron)  opobalsamum ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
other  species  of  Amyridactce  are  included  under 
the  terms.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name 
o     ^  _, 

with   the  Arabic  Basham  (*Luo)  or   Balasan 

S    ^  *•  -^ 
(^LuaAj)  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 

substances   are  identical.     The  Arnyi'is  ojx)baka- 
mum  was  observed  by  Forskdl  near  Mecca;  it  was 


Balsam  of  Gilead  {Amyris  Giteaden.ft3). 

called  by  the  Arabs  Abuscham,  i.  e.  "  very  odor- 
ous." But  whether  this  was  the  same  plant  that 
was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  (Pliny,  //.  iV.  xii. 
25;  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  6;  Josephus, 
Ant.  XV.  4,  §  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  367;  &c.),  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine;  but  being  a  tropical  plant,  it 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  have  grown  except  in  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  shrub 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Ti'av.  p.  323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens-  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was 
informed  was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the 
tree  in  question.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  Bdsdm 
by  "  balm  ";  it  gives  this  word  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Hebrew  tzeii,  or  tzon  [Hai.m].  The 
form  Besem  or  Bdsem,  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  O.  T.,  may  well  be  represented  by  the 
general  term  of  "spices,"  or  "sweet  odors,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  The  balm  of  Gilead  tree  grows  in  some 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  feet  hiorh,  with  straggling  branches  and 
scanty  foliage.  The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  incisions  in  the  bark,  but  the  substance  is 
procured  also  from  the  green  and  ripe  berries.  The 
balsam  orchards  near  Jericho  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  Titus,  by  whose  legions  they 
were  taken  formal  possession  of,  but  no  remains  of 


Astragalus  Tragacantha. 


this  celebrated  plant  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 
tine.    (See  Scripture  Herbal,  p.  33.) 

2.  Necoth  (n'SDp:  dvfiiafm:  aromata).  The 
company  of  Ishmaelitish  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  were  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt, 
with  their  camels  bearing  necoth,  izeri  [Balm], 
and  lot  ilndmmm)  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25);  this  same 
substance  was  also  among  the  presents  which  Jacob 
sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xliii.  11).  It  is 
probable  from  both  these  passages  that  necoth,  if  a 
name  for  some  definite  substance,  was  a  product  of 
Palestine,  as  it  is  named  with  other  "  best  fruits 
of  the  land,"  the  lot  in  the  former  passage  being 
the  gum  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  and  not  "  myrrh," 
as  the  A.  V.  renders  it.  [Mykhh.]  Various 
opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  what  necdth  denotes, 
for  which  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  548,  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  Schol  in  Gen.  (I.  c);  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  which  refers  the  word  to  the 


T»  -  -  ^ 


Arabic  naka'at  (XxCj),  t.  e.  "  the  gum  obtained 
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from  the  tragacanth  "  (Astragalus),  three  or  four 
species  of  which  genus  are  enumerated  as  occurring 
in  Palestine;  see  Strand's  Flora  Pnlcestina,  No. 
413-416.  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant,  which  on 
being  "  exjwsed  to  the  air  grows  hard,  and  is  formed 
either  into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  and 
winding  like  worms,  more  or  less  long  according 
as  matter  offers"  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  \.  59,  ed. 
Lond.  1741). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  HD^  in  2  K. 
XX.  13;  Is.  xxxix.  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  V.  reads  in  the  text  "  the  house  of  his 
precious  things,"  the  margin  gives  "  spicery," 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm. 
It  is  clear  from  the  passages  referred  to  that  Heze- 
kiah  possessed  a  house  or  treasury  of  precious  and 
useful  vegetable  productions,  and  that  ndcoth  may 
in  these  places  denote,  though  perhaps  not  ex- 
clusively, tragacanth  gum.     Keil  {Continent.  I.  c.) 

derives  the  word  from  an  unused  root  (H^S,  "  im- 
plevit  loculum  "),  and  renders  it  by  "treasure." 

3.  Sammim  (D'^SD  :  rjSvff/Mi.,  riSva-fjiSs,  &pa}/xa, 
Bviiiaaa'  suave  fra grans,  boniodoris.  gratissimus, 
aromata).  A  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  etc.  The 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Arabic  Samm,  "  olfecit,"  whence 
Satnum,  "  an  odoriferous  substance."  For  more 
particular  information  on  the  various  aromatic  sub- 
stances mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  different 
kinds  :  Frankixcknse,  Galbanum,  Mykrh, 
Spikenard,  Cinnamon,  etc. 

The  spices  mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nico- 
demus  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's  body  (John 
xix.  39,  40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by  which  latter 
word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes  of  medicine 
(Aloe),  but  the  highly-scented  wood  of  the  Aqui- 
I'lria  agallocimm  (but  see  Aloks,  i.  71  f.)-  The 
enormous  quantity  of  100  lbs.  weight  of  which  St. 
John  speaks,  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some 
authors.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there 
were  five  hundred  spicebearers  at  Herod's  -funeral 
{Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  3),  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said 
that  80  lbs.  of  opobalsamum  were  employed  at  the 
funeral  of  a  certain  Rabbi ;  still  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  100  lbs.  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and 
aloes  was  consumed;  the  words  of  the  Evangelist 
imply  a  preparation  (fxiyfjia)  in  which  perhaps  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  were  the  principal  or  most  costly 
aromatic  ingredients;  again,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Nicodemus  was  a  rich  man,  and  perhaps 
was  the  owner  of  large  stores  of  precious  sub- 
stances; as  a  constant  though  timid  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  he  probably  did  not  scruple  at  any  sacrifice 
so  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  Him. 

W.  H. 

SPIDER.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  \iccabish  and  stmamith. 

1.  'Acrnbish  (tC'lIlS^?  :  apdxvri'  aranea)  oc- 
curs in  Job  viii.  14,  where  of  the  ungodly  (A.  V. 
hypocrite)  it  is  said  his  "  hope  shall  be  cut  oflT,  and 
his  trust  shall  be  the  house  of  an  ' accabish,''''  and 
in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  wicked  Jews  are  allegorically 
said  to  "  weave  the  web  of  the  'accdbish.'^  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  our  translation  in 
rendering  this  word  "  spider."     In  the  two  pas- 
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sages  quoted  above,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  spider's  web,  which,  though  admirably 
suited  to  fultill  all  the  requirements  of  the  animal, 
is  yet  most  easily  torn  l)y  any  violence  that  may 
beoftered  to  it.  In  the  passage  in  Is.  {I.  c),  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  allusion  also  to  the  lurking 
habits  of  the  spider  for  his  prey:  "The  wicked 
hatch  viper's  eggs  and  weave  the  spider's  web  .  .  . 
their  works  are  works  of  iniquity,  wa-iting  and  de- 
struction are  in  their  paths."  We  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  species  of  Anmekke  that  occur  in 
Palestine,  but  doubtless  this  order  is  abundantly 
represented. 

2.  S^indmHh  (iVT^J^W  :  Ka\a$u)T-ns'  stellio), 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  *'  spider  "  in  Prov. 
XXX.  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is  found, 
has  reference,  it  is  probable,  to  some  kind  of  lizard 
(Ik)chart,  I/ieroz.  ii.  510).  The  semdndlli  is  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that 
are  exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon 
earth.  "  The  seinamith  taketh  hold  with  her  hands, 
and  is  in  kings'  palaces."  This  term  exists  in  the 
modern  Greek  language  under  the  form  aafitd/Mii^ 
0oy.  "  Quern  Grajci  hodie  a-a/iidfiivdov  vocant, 
antiquoe  Graicia;  est  aaKaXa^wTtis,  id  est  stellio  — 
quai  vox  pura  Ilebraica  est  et  reperitur  hi  Prov. 

cap.  XXX.  28,  rr^^^tp"  (Salmasii  Plin.  Exerclt. 
p.  817,  b.  G.).  The  lizard  indicated  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genus 
of  animals  is  given  under  the  article  Lizaud,  where 
the  Utd'-h  was  referred  to  the  Ptyodnctylus  Gecko, 
The  seiiuhnUk  is  perhaps  another  species. 

W.  H. 

SPIKENARD  Cl"]3,  nenl:  vdpSos'-  nardits). 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Koyle  for  helping  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  had 
long  existed  as  to  what  particular  plant  furnished 
the  aromatic  substance  known  as  "  spikenard." 
Of  this  substance  mention  is  made  twice  in  the 
0.  T.,  namely,  in  Cant.  i.  12,  where  its  sweet  odor 
is  alluded  to,  and  in  iv.  13, 14,  where  it  is  enumer- 
ated with  various  other  aromatic  substances  which 
were  imported  at  an  early  age  from  Arabia  or 
India  and  the  far  luist.  The  ointment  with  which 
our  Lord  was  anointal  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  Simon's 
house  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  precious  sub- 
stance, the  costliness  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  indignant  surprise  manifested  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  transaction  (see  Mark  xiv.  3-5; 
John  xii.  3-5).  With  this  may  be  compared 
Horace,  4  Carin.  xii.  16,  17  — 

"  Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum." 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  several  kinds  of  j/opSoy, 
and  gives  the  names  of  various  substances  which 
composed  the  ointment  (i.  77).  The  Hebrew  72e/'(/, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  sig- 
nifies the  stalk  of  a  plant ;  hence  one  of  the  Arabic 
names  given  by  Avicenna  as  the  equivalent  of  nard 
is  sunUul,  "spica;  "  comp.  the  Greek  vapidaTaxvs, 
and  our  "  spikenard.''^     But  whatever  may  be  the 

derivation  of  the  Heb.  "^13,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sunhul  is  by  Arabian  authors  used  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Greek  narthis,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has 
shown  (Asiat.  lies.  ii.  416).  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  great  oriental  scholar  was  unable  to  ol)tain 
the  plant  from  which  the  drug  is  procured,  a  wrong 
plant  having  been  sent  him  by  Koxburgh.  D^-. 
Royle,wMien  director  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  botanic 
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garden  at  Saharunpore,  about  30  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  jntamnnsee,  one  of  the  Hindu 
synonyms  for  the  sunbul,  was  annually  brought 
from  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  rivers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some 
of  these  fresh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the  botanic 
garden.  They  produced  the  same  plant  which  in 
1825  had  been  described  by  Don  from  specimens 
sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Nepal,  and  named  by 
him  Patrinia  jatamansi  (see  the  Prodromus  Flo7'ce 
Xepaletisis,  etc.,  accedunt  pUtntoe  a  WaUichio 
nuperius  j/u'ssfe,  Lond.  1825).  The  identity  of  the 
jatamansi  with  the  Sunbul  hindcB  of  the  Arabs  is 
established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  the  rough  stem  of  the  plant,  which  the  Arabs 
describe  as  being  like  the  tail  of  an  ermine  (see 
wood-cut).    This  plant,  which  has  been  called  Nar- 


Spikenard. 

dostachys  jatamansi  by  De  Candolle,  is  evidently 
the  kind  of  nardos  described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  6) 
under  the  name  of  70777x11,  «•  «•,  "  the  Ganges 
nard."  Dioscorides  refers  especially  to  its  having 
many  shaggy  (iroAu/c({juous)  spikes  growing  from 
one  root.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Dios- 
corides gives  the  same  locality  for  the  plant  as  is 
mentioned  by  Koyle,  aw6  rivos  iroTa/xov  irapap- 
peovTos  rod  6povs,  ro77ou  RoKovixiPov  trap  ^ 
(pverai'  though  he  is  liere  (peaking  of  lowland 
specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  obtained  from 
the  mountains.  W.  H. 

SPINNING  (nj^:  p-fje^iv).  The  notices 
of  spinning  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv. 
25,  26;  Matt.  vi.  28;  and  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  The 
latter  passage  implies  (according  to  the  A.  V.)  the 
use  of  the  same  instruments  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  hand-spiiming  down  to  the  present  day, 
namely,  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
term  "  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  itself,  while 
that  rendered  "spindle"''  represents  the  ivhirl 
(veriicillus,  Plin.  xxxvii.  11)  of  the  spindle,  a  but- 
ton or  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and 
gave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.    The  "  whirl " 
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of  the  Syrian  women  was  made  of  amber  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  {l.  c).  The  spindle  was  held  per- 
pendicularly in  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was 
employed  in  drawing  out  the  thread.  The  process 
is  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  85).  Spinning  was  the  business  of  women,  both 
among  the  Jews  (Ex.  l.  c. ),  and  for  the  most  part 
among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  84). 

W.  L.  B. 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLY.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

generally  called  D'TT'bj:^.  TTn,  or  niil^  TTn, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah';  some- 
times  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  Ii.  11; 
Is.  Ixiii.  10,  11;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as 
Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Neh.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is 
generally  rh  irvivfia  rh  &yiov,  or  simply  rh  irvevfia, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit 
of  God,  of  the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt, 
iii.  16 ;  Acts  v.  9 ;  Phil.  1.  19,  Ac. 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to 
us  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the 
light  of  such  later  revelation,  words  which  when 
heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  un- 
derstood imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  mean- 
ing to  Christians. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  cofjperating  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and 
Sustainer  of  life  (Job  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4;  Gen.  ii. 
7);  as  resisting  (if  the  common  interpretation  be 
correct)  the  evil  inclinations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3); 
as  the  Source  of  intellectual  excellence  (Gen.  xli. 
38;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9);  of  skill  in  handicraft  (Ex. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31);  of  supernatural  knowl- 
edge and  prophetic  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2);  of  valor 
and  those  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one 
man  acknowledged  superiority  over  others  (Judg. 
iii.  10,  vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25). 

In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel,  the 
effect  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart 
(1  Sam.  X.  6,  9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
(1  Sam.  X.  10;  comp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam. 
xix.  20).  He  departs  from  a  man  whom  He  has 
once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).  His  departure  is 
the  departure  of  God  (xvi.  14,  xviii.  12,  xxviii.  15). 
His  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi.  13,  xviii. 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognized  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sa- 
era,  lib.  i. :  J.  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  6, 
Of  Prophecy ;  Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  He- 
brder).  Separated  more  or  less  from  the  common 
occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of  special  religious 
exercise  (Bp.  Bull's  Sermons,  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840), 
they  were  sometimes  workers  of  miracles,  always 
foretellers  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  advisers 
of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  conten)porary  with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9 ;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  20;  Neh.  ix.  30,  &c.).  In  their  writings  are 
found  abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  most  frequent 
in  later  times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and 
consolation  were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world 
(Is.  xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  &c.). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 


tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (Wisd 
i.  7,  ix.  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigant.  5 ;  and  see  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures,  Serm.  ii.  p.  81,  &c.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded 
his  ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  facts  were  part  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.  Theirs 
was,  in  truth,  the  ancient  faith,  but  more  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wonders  (see  Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  §  84). 
It  M'as  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
"  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Christ  "  (Bull,  On  Justi- 
fication, Diss.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §  7).  The  gifts  of  mira- 
cles, prediction,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a 
fitful  lustre  on  the  times  of  the  great  Jewish 
prophets,  were  manifested  with  remarkable  vigor  in 
the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Whether 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  miracles 
and  predictions  have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so, 
at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  questions 
still  debated  an)ong  Christians.  On  this  subject 
reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's 
Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  of 
Middleton's  Free  Enquiry ;  W.  Dodwell's  Letter 
to  Middleton ;  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion ;  J.  H.  New- 
man's Essay  on  Miracles,  etc.  With  respect  to  the 
gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later 
ages,  compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity, 
b.  iii.  ch.  v.,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xiv.,  Potter, 
On  Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  and  Hooker,  EccL 
Polity,  V.  72,  §§  5-8. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  1  realises  of 
Athanasius,  p.  196,  note  d)  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation  rather  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  made 
known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21 ),  and  through  them  to  the  people  of 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  had 
arrived,  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Redeemer 
(Matt.  i.  18)  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  by  the 
Spirit  He  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or  at  baptism 
(Acts  X.  38;  cf.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii. 
p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843);  and  the  gi-adual  growth 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Christ,  whom  He  thenceforth  filled  and  led.  (Luke 
iv.  1),  coclperating  with  Christ  in  his  miracles 
(Matt.  xii.  18).  The  multitude  of  disciples  are 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi.  13). 
He  inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  first 
teachers  whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  re- 
peatedly promised  and  given  by  Christ  to  the 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  20,  xii.  28;  John  xiv.  16,  xx. 
22;  Actsi.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grossly 
defective  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
prevailed  commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  that  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Lord 
himself  pronounced  the  strong  condemnation  of 
blasphemers  of  the   Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31). 
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This  has  roused  in  every  age  the  susceptibility  of 
tender  consciences,  and  has  caused  much  inquiry  to 
be  made  sis  to  the  specific  character  of  the  sin  so 
denounced,  and  of  the  human  actions  which  fall 
under  so  terrible  a  ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
argued  that  no  one  now  occupies  the  exact  position 
of  the  Pharisees  whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for 
they  had  not  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  baptism;  they  did  not  merely  disobey 
the  Spirit,  but  blasphemously  attributed  his  works 
to  the  devil;  they  resisted  not  merely  an  inward 
motion  but  an  outward  call,  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  wrought  before  their  eyes.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  prone  to 
apprehend  the  unpardonable  sin  in  every,  even  un- 
intentional, resistance  of  an  inward  motion  which 
may  proceed  from  the  Spirit.  This  subject  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  XVI.  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  discussed  by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and 
Harold  Browne,  in  their  Ex]}OsUions  of  the  Arti- 
cles. It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Athanasius' 
Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion,  cc.  8-22  (sometimes 
printed  separately  as  a  Treatise  on  Matt.  xii.  31). 
See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Expositio  in- 
choata,  §§  14-23,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  933.  Also 
Odo  Cameracensis  (a.  d.  1113),  De  Blaspheinia  in 
Sp.  Sanctum^  in  Migne's  Patrohyia  Lat.\o\.  163; 
J.  Denison  (a.  d.  1611),  The  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  VVaterland's  Seriiians,  xxvii.  in  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  706 ;  Jackson,  On  Vie  Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch. 
iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  our  I^rd  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8;  John  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between 
that  event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was 
not  merely  (as  Didymus  Alex.  De  Trinitate,  iii. 
34,  p.  431,  and  others  have  suggested)  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Spirit's  operations  became  more 
general  among  mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
(though  Bp.  Heber,  Lectures,  viii.  514  and  vii. 
488,  and  Warburton  have  maintained  it)  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  sufficiently  redeemed  his  gracious 
promise  to  every  succeeding  age  of  Christians  only 
by  presenting  us  with  the  New  Testjtment.  Some- 
thing more  was  promised,  and  continues  to  be 
given.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  uncovenanted,  not  universal,  in- 
termittent, chiefly  external.  All  this  was  changed. 
Our  Lord,  by  ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  that 
every  Christian  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity from  that  time  forth  of  a  personal  connec- 
tion of  every  believer  with  the  Spirit ;  and  (in  John 
xvi.  7-15 )  He  declares  the  internal  character  of  the 
Spirit's  work,  and  (in  John  xiv.  16,  17,  (fee.)  his 
permanent  stay.  And  subsequently  the  Spirit's 
operations  under  the  new  dispensation  are  authori- 
tatively announced  as  univei-sal  and  internal  in  two 
remarkable  passages  (Acts  ii.  16-21;  Heb.  viii. 
8-12).  The  different  relations  of  the  Spirit  to 
believers  severally  under  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tion are  descril>ed  by  St.  Paul  under  the  images  of 
a  master  to  a  servant,  and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom. 
viii.  15);  so  much  deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the 
union,  so  much  higher  the  position  (Matt.  xi.  11) 
of  a  believer,  in  the  later  stage  than  in  the  earlier 
(see  J.  G.  Walchius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  763, 
JDe  Spiritu  Adoptionis,  and  the  opinions  collected 
in  note  H  in  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comfoi'ter, 
vol.  ii.  p.  433).     The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands, 
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not  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, which  has  been  used  in  the  Apostohc  (Acts 
vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  xix.  6,  &c.)  and  in  all  subsequent 
ages,  is  a  testimony  borne  by  those  who  come  un- 
der the  new  dispensation  to  their  belief  of  the 
reality,  permanence,  and  universality  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to 
be  tiie  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and 
dwell  within  every  believer  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11;  1 
John  iii.  24).  By  Him  the  work  of.Redemption  is 
(so  to  speak)  appropriated  and  carried  out  to  its 
completion  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect 
people  of  God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are 
his  gifts  (2  Cor.  iv.  13;  1  Cor.  xii.  3;  Gal.  v.  18) 
to  each  person  severally ;  not  only  does  He  bestow 
the  power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs 
(1  Cor.  iii.  9:  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  every  particular  ac- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  good  (see  South's  Strmons, 
XXXV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  292).  His  inspiration  brings  the 
true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He 
unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believers  into  one 
regularly  organized  body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Eph. 
iv.  4-16).  He  ia  not  only  the  source  of  light  to 
us  on  earth  (2  Cor.  iii.  6;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also 
the  power  by  whom  God  raises  us  from  the  dead 
(Rom.  viii.  11).  All  Scripture,  by  which  men  in 
every  successive  generation  are  instructed  and  made 
wise  unto  salvation,  is  inspired  by  Him  (Eph.  iii. 
5;  2  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Pet.  i.  21);  He  cooperates 
with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every  effectual 
prayer  that  ascends  on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18; 
Rom.  viii.  26);  He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16), 
sanctifies  (2  Thes.  ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of 
men  unto  the  day  of  completed  redemption  (Eph. 
i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be 
shown  (1)  from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  such  hypothesis ; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  his  operation  in  themselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  believe  He 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  Ixxvii.  and 
Ixxviii.,  towards  the  end;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvi.,  vol.  V.  p.  686;  (3)  by  the  suijeriority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heathen  nations,  in  the 
possession  of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  are 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  such 
customs,  habits,  and  laws  as  are  agreeable  thereto, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  and  purify- 
ing influence  in  the  world.  Christianity  and  civ- 
ilization are  never  far  asunder:  those  nations  which 
are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to 
be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  not  in- 
deed free  from  national  vices,  yet  on  the  whole 
manifestly  superior  both  to  contemporary  unbe- 
lievers and  to  Paganism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days. 
(See  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comfrrter,  Serm.  6, 
vol.  1.  p.  202 ;  Porteus  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Chnstianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Man^ 
kind,  in  Wm-ks,  vol.  vi.  pp.  375-460.) 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  not  limited  to  those  persons  who  either  by  cir- 
cumcision or  by  baptism  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  God.  Abimeiech  (Gren.  xx.  3),  Melchizedek 
(xiv.  18),  Jethro  (Pk.  xviii.  12),  Balaam  (Num 
xxii.  9),  and  Job  in  the  0.  T;  and  the  Magi 
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(Matt.  ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  Cornelius,  with  the 
declaration  of  St.  I'eter  (Acts  x.  35)  thereon,  are 
instances  showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed 
his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go 
beyond  the  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be 
argued  from  the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens, 
from  their  ascription  of  whatever  good  was  in  them 
to  the  influence  of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  refer- 
ences in  Heber's  Lectures,  vi.  446),  and  from  their 
tenacious  preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  sacri- 
fice, that  the  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not 
must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds  such  as  they 
were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.  But  after  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
subtilty  of  oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scru- 
tinize, with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  words 
in  which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  revealed 
to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  con- 
demn the  superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with 
which  these  researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted, 
and  the  scandalous  contentions  which  they  caused: 
The  result  of  them  was  the  formation  and  general 
acceptance  of  certain  statements  as  inferences  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  estab- 
lished creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  continue  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  guai'd  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
inference  of  Epiphanius  (Uceres.  xli.),  Gregory  Xa- 
zianzen  {Oratio,  xxxi.  §  5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and 
others,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxiii. 
8).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  error  of 
the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  consist  in  asserting  a 
corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this,  in  the  first 
youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Neander  ob- 
serves (Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  ed.),  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
creative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence 
of  God,  was  not  so  thoroughly  and  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  the  understanding  of  Christians.  Simon 
Magus,  the  Montanists,  and  the  Manicheans,  are 
said  to  have  imagined  that  the  promised  Comforter 
was  personified  in  certain  human  beings.  The  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  its 
deficiencies  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  occa- 
sionally comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their 
opinions  are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  much 
valuable  criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1831). 
Valentinus  believed  that  tiie  Holy  Spirit  was  an 
angel.  The  Saljellians  denied  that  He  was  a  dis- 
tinct Person  from  the  Father  atid  the  Son.  Euno- 
mius,  with  the  Anonia>ans  and  the  Arians,  regarded 
Him  as  a  created  lieing.  Macedonius,  with  his 
followers  the  Pneunjatomachi,  also  denied  his  Di- 
vinity, and  regarded  Him  as  a  created  Being  at- 
tending on  the  Son.  His  procession  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  from  the  Father  was  the  great  point  of 
controversy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  modern  times 
the  Socinians  and  Spinoza  have  altogether  denied 
the  Personality,  and  have  regarded  Him  as  an  in- 
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fluence  or  power  of  the  Deity.  It  must  sufiice  in 
this  article  to  give  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture 
in  which  these  erroneous  opinions  are  contradicted, 
and  to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  they 
are  discussed  at  length.  The  documents  in  which 
various  existing  communities  of  Christians  have 
stated  their  belief  are  specified  by  G.  B.  Winer 
{Comparative  Darstellung  des  Lehrheyrijf's^  etc., 
pp.  41  and  80). 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sam. 
xvi.  13  with  xviii.  12;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  34;  Acts  xxviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8 ;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  19.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspires 
prophets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see  above),  is 
everlasting  (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omnis- 
cient (Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascriijed  to  Him.  He  heai-s  and  speaks 
(John  xvi.  13;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  <fec.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  his  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  He 
chooses  and  directs  a  certain  course  of  action  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  intercedes  (Kom.  viii.  26). 
The  texts  2  Thes.  iii.  5,  and  1  Thes.  iii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  is  shown  from  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  &c. 
The  tenet  of  the  Western  Church  that  He  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son  is  grounded  on  John  xv.  26, 
xvi.  7;  Kom.  viii.  9;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Phil.  i.  19;  1 
Pet.  i.  11;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Lord  recorded 
by  St.  John  xx.  22.  The  history  of  the  long  and 
important  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Pfaff",  by  J.  G.  Walchius,  Historia  Contro- 
versioi  de  Processione,  1751,  and  by  Neale,  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii.  1093. 

Besides  the  Expositions  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles referred  to  above,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  viii.,  the  work  of  Barrow  (De  Spiritu  Sancto) 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  various  here- 
sies and  their  confutation.  The  following  works 
may  be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discussion: 
Athanasius,  -Ejnstolce  IV.  ad  Serapionem ;  Didy- 
mus  Alex.  De  S^nritu  Sancto;  Basil  the  Great, 
De  Spiritu  Sancto,  and  Adversus  Eunomium ; 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orationesde  Theohyia;  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  Co7iira  Eunomium,  lib.  xiii.;  Am- 
brose, De  Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii.;  Augustine, 
Contra  Maxiniinum,  and  De  Trinitaie ;  Paschasius 
Diaconus,  De  Spiritu  Sancto ;  Isidorus,  Hisp. 
Etymoloyia,  vii.  3,  De  Spiritu  Sancto ;  Katramnus 
Corbeiensis,  Contra  Grcecorum,  etc.,  lib.  iv. ;  Al- 
cuin,  P.  Damian,  and  Anselm,  De  Processione; 
Aquinas,  Sum.  Tlieol.  i.  36-43;  Owen,  Treatise 
on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  J.  Howe,  Office  and  Works 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  W.  Clagett,  On  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  1678;  M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  and 
Graces  of  the  H.  S. ;  Bp.  Warburton,  Doctrine  of 
Grace;  Gl.  Ridley,  Mayer  Lectures  on  the  Divin- 
ity and  Operations  (f  the  H.  S.,  1742;  S.  Ogden, 
Ser7nons,  pp.  157-176;  Faber,  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Ordinary  Operations  if  the  H.  S.,  1813;  Bp. 
Heber,  Bnmpton  Lectures  on  the  Personality  and 
Office  of  the  Conforter,  1816;  Archd.  Hare,  Mis- 
sion of  the  Comforter,  1846.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Though  this  subject  hardly  comes  within  the 
proper  scope  of  the  Dictionary,  a  few  references 
may  be  added   to  writers  of   different  theological 
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schools.  F.  A.  Lampe,  Diss.  I.-VII.  de  Spiritu 
saticfo,  Breni.  1728-21),  4to.  Lardner,  First  Post- 
scripl  to  hi?  Letter  on  the  Logos  (  Woi-ks,  x.  117- 
169,  ed.  1829).  (Henry  Ware,)  Use  and  Meaniny 
of  the  Phrase  "  Holy  Spirit,''  in  the  Christ.  Dis- 
ciple (Boston)  for  ,Iuly,  1819,  i.  260  if.  Biichs- 
enschiitz,  Ln  doctrine  de  l' Esprit  de  Dieu  selon 
I'Anc.  et  Nouv.  Test.,  Strasb.  1840.  C.  F.  Fritz- 
sche,  De  Sjriritu  sancto  Coinm.  dogm.  et  exeget., 
4  pt.  Halae,  1840  ff.,  reprinted  in  his  Nova  Opusc. 
Acad.  (1846),  pp.  233-337.  K.  F.  Kahnis,  Die 
Lehre  rom  heiligen  Geiste,  ler  'ITieil,  Halle,  1847. 
(.\non.,)  Die  hiblische  Btdeutung  de$  Wortes  Geist, 
Giessen,  1862  (263  pp.).  Kleinert,  Zur  alttest. 
Lehre  vom  Geiste  Gottts,  in  the  .Jahrb.f.  deutsche 
TheoL,  1867,  pp.  3-59.  J.  B.  Walker,  The  D(m;. 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Chicago,  1869.  Art. 
TVfvua  in  Oemer's  Bibl.-theol.  Worterb.  der 
neuttst.  Grdcitdt  (1866),  and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm's 
Lex.  Gr.-Lat.  in  Libros  N.  T.  (1868).  See  also 
Von  Coelln,  Biblische  Theohgie  (1836),  i.  131  ff., 
456  ff.,  ii.  97  ff.,  256  ff. ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian Dogmas,  i.  171  ff.,  303  ff.,  Kyland'a  trans. 
(Bohn):  Hagenbach's  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §§  44, 
93;  and  the  other  well-known  works  on  Bibhcal 
and  dogmatic  theology.  A. 

*  SPOIL,  as  a  verb  =  des^ml  or  plunder  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  27,  29;  Ex.  iii.  22;  Col.  ii.  8,  &c.),  like 
spoliare  in  Latin.  H. 

*  SPOILER  = /^/"Mrferer  (Judg.  ii.  14;  Jer. 
vi.  26,  vii.  12,  Ac).     [Siwu]  II. 

SPONGE  ((r7r(^77os :  spongia)  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.  T.  in  those  jiassages  which  relate 
the  incident  of  "  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and 
put  on  a  reed"  (Matt,  xxvii.  48;  Mark  xv.  36), 
or  "  on  hyssop  "  (.John  xix.  29),  being  offered  to 
our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times;  and 
although  there  api)ears  to  Ije  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
O.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 
it  good  from  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  men- 
tions several  kinds,  and  carefully  notices  those 
which  were  useful  for  economic  purposes  {Hist. 
Anini.  v.  14).  His  8i)eculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  are  very  interesting.  W.  H. 

SPOUSE.  [Mauhiaoe.] 
STA'CHYS  (Stcixvs  V'^nr  o/w;-n]  :  Stachys). 
A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  9).  The  name  is 
Greek.  iVccording  to  a  tradition  recorded  by 
Nicephorns  Callistus  (//.  A',  viii.  6)  he  was  ap- 
pointetl  bishop  of  Byzantium  by  St.  Andrew,  held 
the  office  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Onesimus. 

*  STALL.  [Ckib;  Manger.] 
STACTE  (^^3,  ndtaf:  araKri):  stacte),  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27 ),  where  it 
is  used  to  denote  simply  "a  drop  "  of  water.  For 
the  various  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
tended by  ndtaf,  see  Celsius  (Hit rob.  i.  529); 
Roseum tiller  {Bib.  Bol.  p.  164)  identifies  the  ndtaf 
with  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  {Styrax  officinale); 
the  LXX.  (TTOKTTj  (from  (tto^co,  "to  drop")  is 
the  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Now 
Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of  (naKrl).  one 
is  the  fresh  gum  of  the  myrrh  tree  {Balsamo- 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
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out  through  a  press  (i.  74);  the  other  kind,  which 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
(T/cwATjKiTrjs  arvpa^,  denotes  the  resin  of  the 
storax  adultenited  with  wax  and  fat.  The  true 
stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the  distillation 
from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  according  to  The- 
ophrastus  {Fr.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a  nat- 
ural and  an  artificial  kind  were  known ;  this  is  the 

mm-  derOr  ("I'l"!"^  nhZ3)  of  Ex.  xxx.  23.  Perhaps 
the  natdf  denotes  the  stoi-ax  gum ;  but  all  that 
is  positively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
the  styrax  tree  see  under  Poplah.  W.  H. 

*  STAFF.     [ScEPi'KE.] 

*  STAIRS,  Neh.  iii.  15;  Acts  xxi.  35.  [Je- 
rusalem, vol.  ii.  p.  1331  6.] 

STANDARDS.     [Exsicx.] 

*  STARGAZERS.  [Magi;  and  see  the 
next  article.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii. 
1-12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  ac- 
count with  due  attention.  Some  supernatural  light 
resembling  a  star  had  appearetl  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  far  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial 
phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  sujjeniat- 
ural  impulse  to  repair  to  .Jerusalem,  where  they 
would  find  a  new-born  king.  It  supposed  them 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend 
religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  the  i)erson  of  the  Jewish  infant.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
could  naturally  best  inform  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  liethlehem.  The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  east  reappeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded them  {irpoT)y€v  avTovs),  nntil  it  took  up  its 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was 
{'ecoi  f\d<t}U  fffrddri  eVacw  ou  ^v  rh  iraidiop). 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural  ; 
forming  a  portion  of  that  divine  prearrangement, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  the 
child  Jesus  was  honored  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Father,  as  his  l)eloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased.  Thus  the  lowly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  hills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remauied  of  the  highest  and 
Ijest  philosophy  of  the  P^st,  are  alike  the  par- 
takers and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  who 
was  "born  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  would  ha\e  been  given  by  orthodox  divines, 
of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Latterly,  however,  a 
very  different  opinion  has  gradually  become  prev- 
alent upon  the  subject.  The  star  has  been  dis- 
placed from  the  category  of  the  supernatural,  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  The  idea  oricinated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable 
fancies,  supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  con- 
junction of  the  above-named  planets  with  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  he  would  thereby  be  able  to  de- 
termine, on  the  basis  of  certainty,  the  very  diflBcult 
and  obscure  point  of  the  Annus  Domini.  Kepler's 
suggestion  was  worked  out  with  great  care  and  no 
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very  great  inaccuracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and 
the  results  of  his  calculations  certainly  do,  on  the 
first  impression,  seem  to  show  a  very  specious  ac- 
cordance with  the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  ques- 
tion. We  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  phice,  to  state 
what  celestial  phenomena  did  occur  with  reference 
to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth ;  and  then  to  examine  how  far  they 
fulfill,  or  fail  to  fulfill,  the  conditions  required  by 
the  narrative  in  St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  b.  c.  7,  a  conjunction  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldsea  al)out  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  conjunc- 
tion could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
like  the  Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of 
their  knowlwlge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly 
from  the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prev- 
alent that  some  great  one  was  to  be  born  in  the 
East,  these  Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Supposing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the 
end  of  May  b.  c.  7  upon  a  journey  for  which  the 
circumstances  will  be  seen  to  require  at  least  seven 
months,  the  planets  were  observed  to  separate  slowly 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becom- 
ing retrograde,  they  again  came  into  conjunction 
by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,"  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  appa- 
rition, for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would 
be  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  conspicuous  com- 
panion Saturn.  This  glorious  spectacle  continued 
almost  unaltered  for  several  days,  when  the  planets 
again  slowly  separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when, 
by  reassuming  a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  ap- 
proached to  a  conjunction  for  the  third  tim»  with 
Saturn,  just  as  the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  the  Holy  City.  And,  to  complete  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
sunset,  the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jeru- 
salem, hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and 
suspended  over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance.  These 
celestial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first 
impression  they  assuredly  appear  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Star  of  the  Magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unac- 
countable for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  him- 
self, who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing  the 
appearance  of  one  bright  but  diffused  light  to  per- 
sons having  weak  eyes.  "  So  dass  fur  ein 
schwaches  Auge  der  eine  Planet  fast  in  den  Zer- 
streuungskreis  des  andern  trot,  mithin  beide  als  ein 
einziger  Stern  erscheinen  konnten,^''  p.  407,  vol.  ii. 
Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets,  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
even  twenty  times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two 
stars  must  have  been  apparent:  Saturn,  moreover, 
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a  The  atmosphere  in  parts  of  Persia  is  so  trans- 
parent that  the  Magi  may  have  seen  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  with  their  naked  eyes.  , 


rather  confusing  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  his 
companion.  This  forced  blending  of  the  two  lights 
into  one  by  Ideler  was  still  further  improved  by 
Dean  Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  very  valu- 
able and  suggestive  Greek  Testament,  who  indeed 
restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  Magi,  but  represents 
the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of  surpassing 
brightness,  although  they  were  certainly  at  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description  in- 
duced the  writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephiin- 
ei-is  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
the  sun,  from  May  to  December  b.  c.  7.  The  re- 
sult was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  period,  though  some- 
what to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by  Dr. 
Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have  been  obtained 
by  Encke,  and  the  Decemljer  conjunction  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Astronomer-Royal;  no  celestial 
phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so  cer- 
tainly ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
or,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 
December  conjunction  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rather 
than  of  a  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  supposing 
that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is  incon- 
ceivable that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological 
reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  seven 
months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful  person- 
age about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact  of 
its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers  speak  of  this 
expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian,  in  A.  D.  69, 
which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or  two  genera- 
tions after  the  conjunctions  in  question  !  The  well- 
known  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus  are  '•  eo 
ipso  tempore;"  of  Suetonius,  "eo  tempore;  "of 
Josephus,  "  Kara  Thv  Kaiphv  iKe7vov;  "  all  pointing 
to  A.  D.  69,  and  not  to  b.  c.  7.  Seeing,  then,  that 
these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy  expectation 
as  prevailing  in  B.  c.  7,  it  can  have  formed  no 
reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi.  And,  further- 
more, it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  February  of  b. 
c.  66  (Pritchard,  in  Trans.  R.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.), 
a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in 
the  constellation  Pisces,  closer  than  the  one  on 
Decemter  4,  b.  c.  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifty-nine  years  before. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  December,  b.  c.  7  can 
on  any  reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  9.  The  circum- 
stances are  as  follows:  On  Decemlier  4,  the  sun  set 
at  Jerusalem  at  5  p.  m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to 
have  then  commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
they  would  first  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  some- 
what distant  companion  1^  hour  distant  from  the 
meridian,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the 
east  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they  came  to 
Rachel's  tomb  (see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  568) 
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the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them,  on  the 
meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem 
(see  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for 
that  village  (see  Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from 
Rachel's  tomb  S.  5°  E.  4-  8°  declension  =  S.  13° 
E.  The  road  then  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and 
ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  western  extremity;  the 
planets  therefore  would  now  be  on  their  right  hands, 
and  a  little  behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore, 
ceased  altogether  to  go  "  before  them"  as  a  guide. 
Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became 
physically  impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any 
house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was 
now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  liill  to  the  west, 
and  far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  "over"  {^^iirdyu")  any  house,  unless  at 
the  distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were.  Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altogether  fail 
to  fulfill  either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the 
w^ords  ''^ TTporjyev  ai/Tovs^'  or  '•  iarddr]  indvu.^' 
A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance 
to  l)e  near;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  m  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  observer.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Magi  had  left 
the  Jaffii  Gate  before  sunset,  they  would  not  have 
seen  the  planets  at  the  outset:  and  if  they  had  left 
Jerusalem  later,  the  "star"  would  have  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beauti- 
ful phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has  fasci- 
nated so  many  writers,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

A  modern  writer  of  great  ability  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) has  suggested  the  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  namely, 
that  the  star  was  visible  to  the  Magi  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the 
hypothesis.  The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem; 
the  journey  of  the  Magi  thither  was  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  corner.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
light,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  over  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
eyes  but  theirs,  and  fonu  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  ? 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  De  Jesu  C/iiHsti  vero  anno  natalido^  Frank- 
furt, 1614;  Ideler,  Hnndbuch  der  Chi'onologie,  ii. 
398;  Pritchard,   Memoirs  of  Royal  Ast.   Society, 

vol.  XXV.  C.  P. 

*  See  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  etc.  (by  F.  W. 
Upham,  LL.  D.),  N.  Y.,  1869,  12mo.  A. 

STATER  ((TTttT^p:  stater:  A.  V.  "a  piece 
of  money;  "  margin,  "stater  "). 

1.  The  term  stater,  from '/o-rrj/n,  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
a  standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
coins  of  gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the 
Attic  talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  differ 
only  about  four  grains  troy.  Of  the  former  talent 
were  the  Dane  staters  or  Darics  {(rrarripfs  AapeiKoi, 
AapetKoi),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 


a  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient  and  modem 
ooauuentators  that  the  civil  tribute  is  here  referred  to ; 
but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our  Lord's  reason 
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of  Croesus  (Kpoto-eTot),  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (o-raTTJpcs 
Ku^jKTjvoi,  Kv^iKrjvol),  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.  They  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  ancient  authority  —  for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been  analyzed  — 
of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighuig 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  20  (20:  132  :  :  28: 
184-|-  or  3  of  a  Cyzicene  stater).  This  stater  was 
thus  of  184-)-  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
of  the  JElginetan  talent.  Thus  far  the  stater  is  al- 
ways a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term  is 
applietl  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur- 
rency. There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomina- 
tion of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  teti-adrachm. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  menti(Hied,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  tlie  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
drachms {ot  TO  SidpaxjJM  Aaju/3aVoi/T€s)  asked 
St.  Peter  whether  his  master  paid  the  didrachms. 
The  didrachm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple." 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  called  by  the  LXX.  rh 
^ixiffu  Tov  SidpdxiJ-ov'  The  plain  inference  would 
therefore  be,  that  the  receivers  of  sacred  tribute 
took  their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  of 
metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  half. 
But  it  has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coined  equiva- 
lent of  this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the  Evangel- 
ist was  a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of  each 
person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac- 
count], the  term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of 
didrachms.  This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive 
some  support  from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that 
Vespasian  fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on 
the  Jews  instead  of  that  they  had  formerly  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6). 
But  this  passage  loses  its  force  when  we  remember 
that  the  common  current  silver  coin  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  civil 
tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius,  the  tribute- 
nwney,  then  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  drachm. 
It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term 
didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the 
interval  between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative. 
St.  Peter  was  commanded  to  take  up  a  fish  which 
should  be  found  to  contaui  a  stater,  which  he  was 
to  pay  to  the  collectors  of  tribute  for  our  Lord  and 
himself  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here 
mean  a  silver  tetradrachm;  and  the  oidy  tetra- 
drachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  observable, 
in  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms, 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their 
value,  didrachms  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  receivers 


for  freedom  from  the  payment  seems  to  be  completely 
missed. 
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of  tribute  would  scarcely  have  taken  them;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  coin  paid  was  that  miraculously 
supplied.  K.  S.  P. 

STEEL.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew is  "copper."  Htp^n?,  nechushdh,  except  in 
2  Sam.  xxii.  35,  .lob  xx.  24,"  Ps.  xviii.  34  [35],  is 
always  translated  "brass;"  as  is  the  case  with  the 

cognate  word  ntS/riD,  nechoshetfi,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Jer.  xv.  12  (A.  V.  "  steel ")  and  Ezr. 
viii.  27  (A.  V.  "copper").  Whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly 
certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv.  12),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north" 
there  spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal, 
hardened  in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  ob- 
tained from  the  Chalyl)es  of  the  Pontus,  the  iron- 
smiths  of  the  ancient  world.  The  hardening  of 
iron  for  cutting  instruments  was  practiced  in  Pon- 
tus, Lydia,  and  I^aconia  (Eustath.  Jl.  ii.  p.  294, 
6k,  quotetl  in  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§  307,  «.  4).  Justin  (xliv.  3,  §  8)  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ebro)  and  Chalybs,  the  water  of 
which  was  used  for  hardening  iron  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  41).  The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both 
by  Homer  (Od.  ix.  393)  and  Sophocles  (AJ.  660). 
The  Celtiberians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
(v.  33),  had  a  singular  custom.  They  buried 
sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  part,  as 
Diodorus  calls  it,  was  consumed  by  rust,  and  what 
was  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  portion  was 
then  converted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds. 
The  same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  {Hist,  of 
Inv.  ii.  328,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The 
last-mentioned  -writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from 
iron-stone  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  n"^7?» 
pakldh,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
there  rendered  "torches,"  but  which  most  prob- 
ably denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to 
the  flashing  scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.     In 

Syriac  and  Arabic  the  cognate  words  (j»  ^s^, 

poldo,  0*JymS,fdludh,  ^jf«j,  fuladh)  signify  a 

kind  of  iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially 
steel. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
HI.,  says  Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze 
red  {Anc.  Eg.  iii.  247).  W.  A.  W. 

STEPH'ANAS  (2T6<^oj/as:  Stephanas).  A 
Christian  convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
baptized  as  the  "  first  fruits  of  Achaia"  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xvi.  15).  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
Ephesus  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
him  about  matters  of  discipline  coimected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  4A),  or  on 
some  charitable  mission  arising  out  of  the  "  service 


«  Basil   of  Seleucia,  Oral,    de    S.    Stephana.     See 

Oeeenius  in  voce  773, 

6  A,  B,  D,  and  most  of  the  versions,  read  xaotros. 
The  Rec.  Text  reads  jriorrews. 
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for  the  saints  "  to  which  he  and  liis  family  had 
devoted  themselves  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16,  17). 

W.  L.  B. 

STETHEN  (2t6>oj/os  [«  cmon]  :  Steph- 
anus),  the  First  Martyr.  His  Hebrew"  (or  rather 
Syriac)  name  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
Chelil,  or  Cheliel  (a  crown). 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
Deacons)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic against  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative  by  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative  phrases: 
"  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vi.  5); 
"full  of  graced  and  power"  (iOid.  8);  irresistible 
"  spirit  and  wisdom  "  (ibid.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  "c  (vii.  55).  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  his- 
tory, of  a  new  energy  derived  from  a  new  sphere. 
He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far 
above  his  particular  office.  First,  he  arrests  atten- 
tion by  the  "  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he 
did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  birth- 
place. The  subject  of  these  disputations  is  not 
expressly  mentioned ;  but,  from  what  follows,  it  is 
evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teaching, 
which  eventually  caused  his  martyrdom. 

Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christian  community  had  clung  in  their  worship, 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  This  local 
worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it, 
he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer  from  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  confirmed  as  they 
are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defense.  The  actual  words 
of  the  charge  may  have  been  false,  as  the  sinister 
and  malignant  intention  which  they  ascribed  to 
him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blasphemous " 
(fi\d(r<p7)iiia),  that  is,  "  calumnious "  words, 
"against  Moses  and  against  God"  (vi.  11),  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  no 
more  than  St.  Paul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech:  "against  this 
holy  place  and  the  Law  "  —  "  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  us  "  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Pharisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  51) 
gained  an  ascendency. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  view 
of  the  great  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the 
Church ;  the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges 
was  transfixed  by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel  "  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence.'' 
Then  the  high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 


c  Traditionally  he  was  reckoned  amongst  the  Seventy 
disciples. 

(I  Well  described  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of 
S.  Paul,  i.  74  ;  the  poetic  aspect  of  it  beautifully  given 
in  Tennyson's  Two  Voices. 
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Great  Trial  in  the  gospel  history)  to  know  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has 
every  appearance  of  being  faithfully  reported.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  style,  the  variations  from  the 
Old  Testament  history,  the  abruptness  which,  l>y 
breaking  oft"  the  argument,  prevents  us  from  easily 
doing  it  justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being 
handed  down  to  us  substantially  in  its  original 
form. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defense  is  cast  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter"  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  — 
a  likeness  that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  that  epistle  was,  like 
Stephen,  a  Hellenist. 

In  the  focts  which  he  selects  from  this  history, 
he  is  guided  by  two  principles  —  at  first  more  or 
less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  first  is  the  endeavor 
to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  favor  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
which  makes  his  si)eech  a  summary  almost  as  much 
of  sacretl  geography  as  of  sacred  history  —  the  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  Abraham  '•  in  Mesn/Mitimi i 
before  he  dwelt  in  Ilarnn  "  (vii.  2);  his  successive 
migrations  to  Ilaran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4);  his 
want  of  even  n  restin(j-pliice  for  his  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  stranr/e  Innd 
(vii.  6);  the  details  of  the  stay  /«  Eyypt  (vii.  8-13); 
the  education  of  Moses  in  Etiypt  (vii.  20-22);  his 
exile  in  Midian  (vii.  29);  the  api)earance  in  Sinai, 
with  the  declaration  that  the  desert  yrouml  was 
holy  earth  (-y^  ayia)  (vii.  30-33);  the  forty  years 
in  the  idldtrness  (vii.  36,  44);  the  long  delay 
before  the  preparation  for  the  tabernacle  of 
David  (vii.  45);  the  proclamation  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii. 
47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from 
the  earliest  times  toward  the  same  ungrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage 
of  their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
cious disposition  he  contrast  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abraham  (vii. 
4),  Joseph  (vii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  20),  and  in  the 
jealousy  and  rebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefactors,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the 
bitterness  against  Joseph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii. 
27),  and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious 
worship  in  the  wilderness  (vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
no  allegorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  con- 
structions. Every  passage  quoted  yields  fairly  the 
sense  assigned  to  it. 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same 
doctrine,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detail.    No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  to  the 
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Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  migration  to 
Hanm  (vii.  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Haran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  rfter  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  ffodlile  lowliness  (aorTeToy  nS  ©e^J) 
of  Moses''  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to 
Ex.  ii.  2,  the  statement  that  "  he  was  a  goodly 
child." 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (vii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  liis  secular 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  "  (vii.  22, 
coinp.  Ex.  li.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  years  (vii.  2'-i,  30,  36)  of  which  only  the  last 
is  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  n^lect  of  the 
true  worship  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43). 

10.  The  hitervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at 
Shechem  (vii.  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by 
.\braham  from  tlie  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not,  as 
according  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  at  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite. 

To  which  may  be  addetl 

13.  The  introduction  of  Remphan  from  the  LXX. 
of  Amos  V.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hel)rew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  variations 
must  be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which 
they  refer;  but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption 
by  Stephen  is  significant,  as  showing  the  freedom 
with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  history,  arid  the 
comparative  unimportance  assigned  by  him  and  by 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  speecli,  to 
minute  accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
whole  speech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the 
mechanical  exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  the 
0.  T.  "  He  had  regard,"  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to 
the  meaning,  not  to  the  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argu- 
ment, Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  his 
judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  caught  the 
drift  of  his  meaning.  He  broke  off  from  his  calm 
address,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  im- 
passioned attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on 
their  unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  against 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his 
patience:  "Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost: 
as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the 
prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  ?  .  .  .  the 
Just  One :  of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and  mur- 
derers." As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces 
that  their  hearts  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
narrative)  "were  being  sawn  asunder,"  and  they 


a  Other  verbal  likenesses  to  this  epistle  are  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Howson,  i.  77  (quoting  from  Mr.  Humphry, 
Comm.  on  the  Acts). 

b  *  This  is  overstating  the  idea.  The  dative  is  that 
of  opinion,  decision,  i.  e.  aoreios  in  God's  view,  hence 


=  "  truly  beautiful ;  "  of.  n-oAc;  (leyak-i]  rw  fle&i,  Jon. 
iii.  3,  in  Sept.  See  Winer's  Gr.  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  212 
(Thayer's  ed.),  and  Green's  Gr.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  272 
It  is  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  superlative.  H. . 
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kept  gnashing  their  set  teeth  asjainst  him ;  but  still, 
though  with  difficulty,  restraining  themselves.  He, 
in  this  last  crisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upwards 
to  the  open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  (Sir}yoiyix€vos)i  and 
the  Divine  (ilory  appeared  through  the  rending  of 
the  earthly  veil  —  the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form  of 
"Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  representations,  sit- 
ting in  repose,  but  standing  erect  as  if  to  assist  his 
suffering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  himself, 
describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  '*the  Son  of  Man."  As  his  judges  heard 
the  words,  expressive  of  the  Divine  exaltation  of 
Him  whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destroy, 
they  could  forbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a 
loud  yell ;  they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphemous 
words,  they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  San- 
hedrim proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lioman  government ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
excitement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's 
life,  the  Jews  had  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  "  Their 
vengeance  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunication "  (Mil- 
man's  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  400).  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  Law  was  to  be  taken  outside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  in  the  transaction,  he  was  to 
be  crushed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the 
people. 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  denouncing  him  (Deut. 
xvii.  7;  comp.  John  viii.  7).  These  were,  in  this 
instance,  the  witnesses  who  had  reported  or  mis- 
reported  the  words  of  Stephen.  They,  according 
to  the  custom,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  their 
dreadful  task,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  eastern 
practice  on  commencing  any  violent  exertion :  and 
one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  transaction  was 
deputed  by  custom  to  signify  his  assent «  to  the 
act  by  taking  the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and 
standing  over  them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  The  person  who  officiated  on  this  occasion 
was  a  young  man  from  Tarsus  —  one  probably  of 
the  Cilician  Hellenists  who  had  disputed  with 
Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  narrative  significantly 
adds,  was  Saul. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  execution.     It 


a  Comp.  "  I  was  standing  by  and  consenting  to  his 
death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  those  that  slew  him" 
(Acts  xxii.  20). 

b  These  conflicting  versions  are  well  given  in  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  S.  Paul,  i.  80. 

c  The  date  of  Stephen's  death  is  unknown.  But 
ecclesiastical  tradition  fixes  it  in  the  same  year  as  the 


was  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier 
tradition ''  fixed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Da- 
mascus Gate.  The  later,  which  is  the  present  tra- 
dition, fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  opening  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives ;  and  in  the  re<l  streaks  of  the  white  limestone 
rocks  of  the  sloping  hill  used  to  be  shown  the  marks 
of  his  blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  OUvet,  oppo- 
site, the  eminence  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  to 
support  him  with  her  prayers. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
two  figures  —  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he 
called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had 
just  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  Almost  the 
words  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  his  life 
on  the  cross,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
knees.  One  loud,  piercing  cry  (^Kpa^e  fieydXt) 
(pcov^)  —  answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with 
which  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  him  —  escaped 
his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of  his 
Master's  words,  he  cried,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge,"  and  nistantly  sank  upon  the  ground, 
and,  in  the  touching  language  of  the  narrator,  who 
then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word,  afterwards 
applied  to  the  departure  of  all  Christians,  but  here 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  bloody  scenes  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  death  took  place  —  iKoi/x-f^dr], 
'■'■ftll  asleep.''''  <' 

His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged  (ol 
euo-ejSeij),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  used  here  only 
in  the  N.  T.  {(Tvu^KSixiaav  and  /coTrercJs). 

This  simple  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of 
the  fifth  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The 
high-priest,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the 
corpse  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was 
rescued  by  Gamaliel,  carried  off  in  his  own  chariot 
by  night,  and  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  prop- 
erty at  Caphar  Gamala  (village  of  the  Camel),  8 
leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentations 
lasted  for  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended. 
Gamaliel  undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  his  death, 
was  interred  in  an  adjacent  cave. 

This  story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in 
A.  D.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Relics  of  St.  Stephen.  Succes- 
sive visions  of  Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the  parish  priest 
of  Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  3d  and  18th  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
tyr's remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identi- 
fied by  a  tablet  bearing  his  name  Cheliel,  and  were 
carried  in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  various  por- 
tents, and  buried  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the 
scene  of  so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The 
event  of  the  translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin 
Church  on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition 
of  that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 

The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  but 
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Crucifixion,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  day  after 
Christmas-day.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Augustine  (in 
allusion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  festivals),  that 
men  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  die  for  God, 
if  Qgd  had  not  become  man  to  die  for  them  (Tiliemont, 
S.  Etienne,  art.  4). 
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the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of  the 
time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  ditterent  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  West 
—  Minorca,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  Ancona,  Con- 
stantinople,—  and  in  4G0  what  were  still  left  at  Jeru- 
salem were  translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia  to  a 
splendid  church  called  by  his  name  on  the  supposed 
scene  of  his  martyrdom  (Tillemont,  S.  Etienne, 
art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  are  quoted). 

The  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads:  — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic. 
The  appointment  of  "the  Seven,"  commonly 
(though  not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed 
the  first  direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  or- 
ganized Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen 
was  the  head,  —  "  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called 
in  the  Eastern  Churcli,  —  and  in  this  capacity  rep- 
resented as  the  companion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
rence, Archdeacon  of  Kome  in  the  Western  Church. 
In  this  sense  allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Angli- 
can Ordination  of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  murtyr  —  the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  '  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xxii.  20).  He,  first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  violent 
and  dreadful  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
crued to  his  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of  truth,  to  the  noble- 
ness of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly 
of  persecution.  It  also  contjuns  the  first  germs  of 
the  reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beauti- 
ful hymn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this 
side  of  Stepiien's  character. 

III.  He  is  tiie  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  So  he 
was  alreiuly  regarded  in  ancient  times.  HavKov 
6  SiSd(TKa\os  is  the  expression  used  for  him  by 
Basil  of  Seleucia.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has 
been  much  more  forcibly  drawn  out  in  modern 
times.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom  (in  all  prob- 
ability) the  first  nieans  of  converting  St.  Paul,  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers  not  only  was  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  —  the  blood  of  the  first 
martyr  the  seed  of  the  greatest  Apostle,  the  pangs 
of  remorse  for  his  death  amongst  the  stings 
of  conscience  against  which  the  Apostle  vainly 
writhed  (Acts  ix.  5)  —  not  only  thus,  but  in  his 
doctrine  also  he  was  the  anticipator,  as,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  been  the  propagator,  of  the 
new  phase  of  Christianity,  of  which  St.  Paul  be- 
came the  main  support.  His  denunciations  of  local 
worship,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating 
that  history,  the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he 
uses,  are  all  Pauline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acts  (vi.  1-viii.  2;  xxii.  19,  20):  the  legends  from 
Tillemont  (ii.  1-24);  the  more  general  treatment 
from  Neander's  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeare  in  The  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.  2.  A.  P.  S. 

*  It  is  impossible  that  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  dealings  with  man  can  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  records.  The  memory  of 
many  circumstances,  atlditional  to  the  original  rec- 
ord, must  have  been  long  kept  alive  by  tradition ; 
and,  although  gradually  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  hu- 
man fictions,  later  writers  have  frequently  rescued 
the  facts  from  such  inventions  and  transmitted 
them  to  us  in  a  truthful  form.  For  examples  of 
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this,  see  Ps.  cv.  18;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8; 
Cal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  2;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Acts  xx. 
35,  &c.  [Tradition,  Amer.  ed.]  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  St.  Stephen  mention- 
ing some  minor  details,  evidently  already  familiar 
to  his  audience,  not  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. Our  Lord's  promise  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv.  26),  when  placed  in  the  situation  of  Stephen, 
warrants  us  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  such  sup- 
plementary information. 

Stephen's  speech,  however,  contains  some  appar- 
ent variations  from  the  Mosaic  narrative,  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  article,  of  a  different  kind,  and 
worthy  of  a  closer  examination.  One  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  time  of  Abram's  call,  represented  by 
Stephen  as  occurring  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the 
sojourn  in  Haran.  The  alleged  inconsistency  does 
not  appear  in  Gen.  xii.  1,  according  to  the  A.  V.; 
for  the  verb  is  very  properly  rendered  as  pluperfect 
and  not  as  perfect.  The  Hebrew  verb  has  in  fact 
no  specific  form  for  the  pluperfect;  and  the  form 
in  Gen.  xii.  1  supplies  the  place  of  several  tenses  of 
our  western  tongues.  For  other  instances  of  the 
same  form  of  this  verb  as  pluperfect  (necessarily, 
=  "had  said  "),  see  Ex.  xxxiii  5;  IK.  xxi.  4;  Is. 
xxxviii.  21,  22.  The  same  remark  applies  of  course 
to  the  corresponding  forms  of  other  Hebrew  verbs. 
The  truth  in  this  matter,  therefore,  must  depend 
not  on  the  Hebrew  tense,  but  the  context,  and 
other  Scripture  notices. 

The  most  probable  reason  for  the  migration  of 
Terah  and  his  family  is  the  one  assigned  by  Ste- 
phen —  the  Divine  command  made  known  to 
Abram  in  Ur.«  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  mere 
conjecture  here;  but  have  explicit  statements,  both 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  "  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xv.  7);  "1  took 
your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the 
food''  (Josh.  xxiv.  3);  "  who  didst  choose  Abram, 
and  broughtest  him  foi'th  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees "  (Neh.  ix.  7).  The  positive  assertions  so 
often  made  that  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  and  xi.  32, 
the  call  of  Abram  was  not  before  his  migration  to 
Haran,  and  not  before  the  death  of  his  father,  are 
utterly  gratuitous.  They  are  founded  upon  an  un- 
justifiable limitation  of  the  Hebrew  tense,  and  are 
contradictory  to  other  parts  of  the  narrative.  View- 
ing Stephen  simply  as  a  pious  Jew,  evidently  a  man 
of  ability,  addressing  Jews  familiar  with  their  own 
history,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
blundered  so  grossly  in  the  facts  of  that  history 
and  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  sacred  language 
of  his  nation,  as  to  be  open  to  correction  at  the 
distance  of  1,800  years  by  men  of  another  tongue. 

Another  diflSculty  is  about  the  age  of  Abram's 
father  at  the  time  of  his  nativity.  Gen.  xi.  26 
asserts :  "  Terah  lived  75  years  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran;"  Gen.  xii.  4,  "Abram  was 
75  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran;" 
Gen.  xi.  32,  Terah  died  at  the  age  of  205  years, 
and  Abram  removed  from  Haran  after  the  death 
of  his  father  (Acts  vii.  4).  Now  since  205  —  75 
=  130,  either  Abram,  in  contradiction  to  Stephen's 
statement,  must  have  left  Haran  before  the  death 
of  his  father,  of  else  —  as  was  really  the  case  — 
Terah  must  have  been  at  least  130  at  the  time  of 
his  birth.     It  is  neither  to  be  assumed  that  Terah's 


«  *  For  the  expression  of  this  view  by  Philo,  and 
by  the  Christian  fathers,  see  the  references  given  by 
Wordsworth  in  loco. 
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three  sons  were  all  born  in  one  year,  nor  that 
Abram  was  the  eldest  because  his  name  is  men- 
tioned first.  In  a  parallel  case,  Gen.  v.  32,  it  is 
said  »*Noah  was  500  years  old,  and  Noah  begat 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;  but  in  Gen.  x.  21,  it  is 
expressly  said  that  Japheth  was  older  than  Shem, 
and  by  comparing  v.  32  with  vii.  11  and  xi.  10, 
we  see  that  Noah  was  at  least  502  at  Shem's  birth. 
In  both  cases  all  the  sons  are  mentioned  together 
in  coimection  with  the  birth  of  the  eldest;  and  that 
one  is  mentioned  first  from  whom  the  Jews  were 
descended.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  terms  that 
Abram  was  the  younger  brother,  but  the  facts  of 
the  narrative  show  that  he  must  have  been  very 
much  the  younger.  Nahor  married  the  daughter 
of  HiVran  (Gen.  xi.  29),  and  was  therefore  probably 
many  years  his  junior;  Isaac,  Abraham's  scni,  mar- 
ried Kebecca,  the  (/randdnughter  of  Nahor  through 
Bethuel  the  youngest  of  his  eight  sons  (Gen.  xxii. 
20-23).  This  would  make  Abram  —  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  —  much 
younger  than  Nahor,  as  he  in  turn  was  much 
younger  than  Haran.  These  facts  put  together 
imply  that  Abram  was  at  least  the  sixty  years 
younger  than  Haran  required  by  the  facts  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  and  hence  that  Terah  was  at 
least  130  years  old  at  his  birth.  In  accordance 
with  this  was  the  Jewish  tradition  (mentioned  by 
Lightfoot,  IJiir.  Ileb.  in  Acts  vii.  4,  II.)  that 
Abram  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  also,  is  the  fact  that  Haran, 
already  the  father  of  a  family  (Gen.  xi.  29,  31), 
died  before  his  father  left  Ur  (xi.  28),  while  Abram 
must  have  been  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 

Again,  Stephen  puts  the  immber  who  went  down 
into  Egypt  at  75,  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.; 
but  whether  he  took  this  number  from  the  LXX., 
or  the  text  of  that  version  has  been  altered  to  cor- 
respond with  liis  speech,  does  not  matter.  In  Gen. 
xlvi.  26,  the  number  is  given  as  66,  and  again  in 
the  following  verse  as  70.  All  these  statements 
are  the  result  of  looking  at  the  same  facts  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Now,  Jacob  himself  and  Jo- 
seph with  his  two  sons  already  in  Egypt  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  to  make  66 ;  now  they  are 
included  to  make  70;  and  now  with  them  are  also 
included  (as  in  the  LXX.)  the  children  of  Joseph's 
sons  —  the  sons  themselves  having  been  taken  for 
heads  of  tribes  —  to  make  75.  Obviously  by  in- 
cluding the  wives,  and  in  other  ways,  still  other 
numbers  might  be  obtained.  Stephen,  not  stop- 
ping to  discuss  the  matter,  merely  gives  the  reck- 
oning then  in  most  common  use. 

The  Egyptian  education  of  Moses  is  surely  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  being  the  adopted  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex.  ii.  10);  while  the 
statement  that  he  was  "  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds  "  manifestly  refers  to  the  whole  life  and  char- 
acter of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  man  in  history  of 
whom  it  could  more  truly  be  affirmed.  We  know 
that  his  entire  age  was  120  years,  during  the  last 
forty  of  which  he  was  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of 
his  people.  At  exactly  what  age  he  fled  from  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  is  not  recorded.  Probability 
would  point  to  the  age  of  about  forty,  according  to 
the  tradition,  thus  making  the  three  periods  men- 
tioned by  Stephen  (vii.  23,  30,  36).  The  same 
tradition  appears  to  have  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
his  fear  at  the  bush  (ver.  32),  as  similar  fear  at 
3Iount  Sinai  is  elsewhere  recorded  (Heb.  xii.  21). 
As  Stephen  does  not  profess  to  confine  himself  to 
the  Mosaic  narrative  he  was  quite  free  to  make  use 
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of  what  was  true  in  these  traditions,  as  well  as  to 
embody  in  his  speech  any  additional  information 
contained  in  the  prophetic  writings  (Am.  v.  25,  26), 
or  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  such  as  "  the  inter- 
vention of  angels  in  the  giving  of  the  law  "  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  as  appears  from  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  Heb.  ii.  2. 
The  burial  of  ( —  not  explicitly,  "  the  twelve  patri- 
archs," but  of — )  "our  fathers"  at  Shechem 
must  have  been  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  Jew  at  the  time,  and  in  regard  to  one  of 
them,  Joseph,  we  have  the  express  record  of  it  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

The  only  point  in  Stephen's  speech  that  involves 
any  real  diflSculty  is  the  purchase  of  the  tomb  at 
Shechem  by  Abraham  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  (Acts 
vii.  16).  The  facts  recorded  are,  that  Abraham 
bought  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  with  the  adjoining 
field,  "for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  of  the 
sons  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-20), 
and  that  Jacob  also  bought  a  field  near  Shechem 
of  the  sons  of  Emmor  (xxxiii.  18,  19).  These 
purchases  were  made  at  some  distance  of  time  from 
each  other,  and  were  made  by  different  persons  of 
different  parties.  In  the  former  Jacob  was  buried 
(1.  13);  in  the  latter  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  and 
according  to  constant  tradition,  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian,  also  his  brothers.  Is  it  possible  that 
Stephen  can  have  confused  the  two  places  and 
transactions  together?  On  the  supposition  that 
he  makes  one  common  statement  in  regard  to  the 
burial-place  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and  that  he 
refers  to  the  purchases  mentioned  above,  the  diffi- 
culty is  palpable.  As  to  the  first,  his  words  are: 
"  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  died,  he 
and  our  fathers ,  and  were  carried  over  into  Sycheni 
and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,"  etc.  (Acts  vii.  15,  16). 
The  sentence  may,  in  itself,  be  understood  in  either 
of  two  ways:  either  as  referring  throughout  to 
both  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs ;  or  as,  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  clauses,  dropping  out  Jacob  from  the 
latter  ones,  and  predicating  them  only  of  "  our 
fathers."  In  the  original  this  is  much  plainer; 
indeed,  by  placing  a  period  after  Trorepes  "fj/xcov, 
the  following  fxereredrjo-au  and  eVe^Tjcrai/  would 
naturally  take  -irarepes  for  their  nominative,  and 
the  meaning,  if  at  all  doubtful  in  the  written  text, 
would  have  been  clear  when  spoken  by  the  living 
voice.  There  was,  too,  the  less  need  of  explicit- 
ness  because  the  burial-places  were  so  famiharly 
known  to  every  one  in  the  audience.  In  this 
therefore  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  But  Stephen 
continues,  "  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the 
father  of  Sychem."  It  is  certain  that  this  does 
not  refer  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah  which  was  pur- 
chased of  Ephron,  and  where  the  twelve  patriarchs 
were  not  buried.  A  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
text,  substituting  the  name  of  Jacob  for  that  of 
Abraham  has  been  suggested,  but  is  not  necessary, 
since  the  same  result  follows  from  the  supposition 
that  Abraham  did  actually  purchase  this  field, 
which,  being  reclaimed  by  the  Shechemites,  was 
afterwards  purchased  again  by  Jacob;  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  this  supposition.  From  Gen. 
xii.  6,  7,  we  learn  that  there  God  appeared  to 
Abram,  and  there  he  "  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord."  Now  while  he  might  have  done  this  with- 
out hesitation  in  an  uninhabited  place  (as  Jacob 
afterwards  did  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  11-22,  xxxv. 
1),  it  is  unlikely  that  one  so  scrupulous  in  matters 
of  property  (see  e.  g.  xiv.  23)  would  have  done  so 
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without  purchase  in  an  inhabited  region,  where 
rights  of  property  already  existed.  That  this  was 
the  case  at  Sychem  appears  from  the  statement 
(xii.  6),  "the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land," 
and  from  the  subsequent  purchase  by  Jacob  in  this 
very  locality,  and  apparently  for  the  same  purpose 
(xxxiii.  18-20).  It  is  in  itself,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  Abraham  did  make  a  purchase  there. 
Again,  this  probability  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
Jacob's  purchase.  For  in  the  prolonged  absence, 
of  Abram  and  his  descendants,  the  field  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  reoccupied  by  the  She- 
chemites,  just  as  the  Philistines  stopped  the  wells 
dug  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  15,  18).  And  just 
as  Isaac  reopened  those  wells  (ver.  18),  so  Jacob 
would  have  desired  to  repossess  the  field  and  to 
rebuild  the  altar  of  his  grandfather.  A  reason  is 
thus  found  for  his  purchase  of  this  particular 
locality ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
built  another  altar  there  if  Abram's  remained  un- 
disturbed. Further,  if  in  Acts  vii.  16  we  translate 
according  to  the  all  but  universal  Greek  usage  (in 
the  N.  T.  quite  universal),  we  nmst  read,  not 
«'  Emmor  the  father^''  but  "  Emmor  the  son  of 
Sychem."  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  Hamor's 
father  and  son  may  both  have  been  named  Sychem, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  a  different  Hamor  is 
referred  to;  if  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  Stephen 
had  in  mind  distinctly  a  purchase  made  by  Abram 
of  the  sons  of  one  Hamor,  quite  distinct  from  the 
subsequent  repurchase  by  Jacob  of  the  same  field 
from  the  sons  of  another  Hamor.  Such  repetitions 
of  names  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  orien- 
tal—  or  for  that  matter,  in  occidental  —  genealo- 
gies. On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  while, 
negatively,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  the 
previous  purchase  of  this  field  by  Abraham,  there 
is  positively  no  inconsiderable  reason  in  favor  of 
the  supposition. 

Thus  in  Stephen's  speech  we  find  no  loose  and 
inaccurate  references  to  the  Mosaic  narrative;  but 
rather  a  most  careful  and  conscientious,  as  well  as 
able,  use  of  the  facts  in  the  ancient  history  of  his 
l)eople.  Some  of  these  focts,  but  for  Stephen,  might 
have  been  lost  to  us ;  preserved  as  they  are,  they 
lead  to  still  further  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
patriarchal  story.  F.  G. 

STOCKS  (np^n??,  ID:  |^aoi/).  The 
term  "  stocks  "  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  dif- 
ferent articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  mahpe- 
ceth )  answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  as  its 
name  implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  bent 
position  by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms 
as  well  as  the  legs ;  while  the  other  (sad)  answers 
to  our  "  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it. 
The  former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  kv- 
<po)v,  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph.  Plut. 
476:  the  latter  with  the  Roman  tiervus  (Plant. 
Asia.  iii.  2,  5;  Capt.  v.  3,  40),  which  admittetl, 
however,  of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  tor- 
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a  *  The  term  in  Acts  xvi.  24  is  ^v\qv.  The  writer 
was  told  at  Kavalla  (Neapolis),  that  this  is  still  a  com- 
moa  mode  of  punishment  in  that  part  of  Greece. 

H. 

b  E.  g.  Seneca,  De  Clem.  §  5 :  "  Peccavimus  om- 
nes  .  .  .  nen  deiiquimus  tantum  sed  ad  extremum 
aBvi  delinquemua."  Rom.  iii.  23  :  <*  Peccaverunt  07n- 
n«5"  .  .  .  . 

Ep.  i.  :  "  Quem  mihi  dabis  ....  qui  intelligat  se 
quotidie  mori  ?  "     Rom.  xv.  31 :  "  Quotidie  morior." 

De  Vit.  beata,  §  12 :  "  Laudaat  enim  [Epicurei]  ea 


ture,  as  the  legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will 
of  the  jailer  (Biscoe  o>^  Acts,  p.  229).  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx^ 
2),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pris- 
ons contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose, 
termed  "  the  house  of  the  pillory  "  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
10;  A.  V.  "prison-house").  The  stocks  (snd) 
are  noticed  in  Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii,  11,  and  Acts 
xvi.  24.«  The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V. 
"stocks")  more  properly  means  a  fetter. 

W.  L.  B. 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Greece 
[Philosophy].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded 
by  Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  B.  c.  280),  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  painted  portico  {f]  TroiKi\rj  arody 
Diog.  L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cleanthes  (cir.  b.  c.  260),  Cleanthes  by 
Chrysippus  (cir.  B.  c.  240),  who  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog. 
L.  vii.  183).  Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at 
Home.  Diogenes  Babylon  ins,  a  scholar  of  Chry- 
sippus, was  its  representative  in  the  famous  em- 
bassy of  philosophers,  b.  c.  161  (Aulus  Gellius, 
N.  A.  vii.  14);  and  not  long  afterwards  Pan«etiu8 
was  the  friend  of  Scipio  African  us  the  younger,  and 
many  other  leading  men  at  Kome.  His  successor 
Posidonius  numbered  Cicero  and  Pompey  among 
his  scholars;  and  under  the  empire  stoicism  was 
not  urmaturally  connected  with  republican  virtue. 
Seneca  (fA.  D.  65)  and  Musonius  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
81)  did  much  to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of 
the  school  by  their  writings ;  but  the  true  glory  of 
the  later  Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fcir.  A.  d.  llo),  the 
records  of  whose  doctrine  form  the  noblest  mon- 
ument of  heathen  morality  {Epictetece  Philos. 
Afonum.  ed.  Schweighiiuser,  1799).  The  precepts 
of  Epictetus  were  adopted  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
(a.  d.  121-180)  who  endeavored  to  shape  his  pub- 
lic life  by  their  guidance.  With  this  last  effort 
stoicism  reached  its  climax  and  its  end.  [Phi- 
losophy.] 

I'he  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  close  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Gataker,  Antoninus,  Prcef. ; 
Meyer,  Stoic.  Eth.  c.  Christ,  compar.,  1823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  is  very 
close  and  worthy  of  notice.^  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of  Chris- 
tianity on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  individual  in- 
dependence, the  other  absolute  faith  in  another ;  the 
one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue  of  fate,  the 
other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a 
personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,'^  the  teaching  of 


quibus  erubescebant  et  vitio  gloriantur."  Phil.  iii. 
19 :  "  Quorum  ....  gloria  in  confusione  eorum." 

Ibid.  §  15  :  "In  regno  nati  sumus  :  Deo  parere  lib- 
ertas  est." 

Epict.  Diss.  ii.  17,  22  :  an-Aws  fnjfiev  oAAo  Oeke  fj  a  6 
0€Oi  OeKei.. 

Anton,  vii.  74  :  /x»j  oiv  KdfJive  ox^eAov/iievos  ev  ^ 
ax|)eAers, 

«■  Seneca,  De  Vit.  beata,  §  8  :  "  Incorruptus  vir  sit 
extemia  et  insuperabilis  miratorque  tantum  sui,  fidens 
animo  atque  in  utrumque  paratus  artifex  vitae." 
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this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doc- 
laines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cleanthes,  Hymn. 
31-38;  conip.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind  (Anton,  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  were  very  closely  connected  with  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essence, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  lieen  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phcenician  settlements.  [Chittim.j  His  successor 
Chrysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in  Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus  from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  Essays,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  Fin. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  repugn. ;  De  plac.  Philos. 
adv.  Stoic;  Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains 
of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gat- 
aker,  in  his  edition  of  the  Meditations  of  M.  Au- 
relius, has  traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the 
parallels  which  they  ofFer  to  Christian  doctrine. 

B.  F.  W. 

*  See  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  (vi.  190- 
233),  for  an  account  of  thie  Stoics  and  their  prin- 
ciples. Some  have  supposed  that  Seneca  may  have 
been  one  of  the  members  of  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, to  whom  Paul  refers  in  Phil.  iv.  22.  On 
this  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Apostle  and  the  philosopher  during 
Paul's  captivity  at  Rome,  Professor  Lightfoot  has 
an  extended  Dissertation  in  his  Commentary  on 
Philippians  (pp.  268-331).  The  discussion  in- 
volves  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  Stoicism  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Gospel.  The  fourteen  letters  said  to  be  written  by 
Seneca  to  St.  Paul  are  undoubted  forgeries.     H. 

STOMACHER  (b^^^HQ).  The  Heb.  i?e<A- 
igil  describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii. 
24),  the  character  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  (;ftTcbv  fieaoTrSpcpvpoi)  i  the  Vulg.  as  a  spe- 
cies of  girdle  {fascia  pectoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncer- 
tain.    Gesenius  (Thes.  p.   1137)    derives  it  from 

b^2l  T[TJQ,  with  very  much  the 


same  sense  as  m 


the  LXX. ;  Saalschiitz  (Archdol.  i.  30)  from  ^"15 

v''!3,  with  the  sense  of  "  undisguised  lust,"  as  ap- 
plied to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other 
explanations  are  given  in  Gesen.  Thes.  1.  c. 

W.  L.  B. 

STONES  (]5^).  The  uses  to  which  stones 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 
(1.)  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable 
point  is  the  very  large  size  to  which  they  occasion- 
ally run  (Mark  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  di- 
mensions of  one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  broad 
and  3  feet  high  (Ees.  i.  233;  see  also  p.  284,  note). 
For  most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used :  an 
exception  was  made  in  r^ard  to  altars,  which  were 
to  be  built  of  unhewn  stone  (Ex.  xx.  25;  Deut. 
xxvii.  5;  Josh.  viii.  31),  probably  as  being   in  a 


a  -)^!5  or  "12. 


more  natural  state.  The  Phoenicians  were 
ularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone  (2 
Sam.  v.  11;  1  K.  v.  18).  Stones  were  selected  of 
certain  colors  in  order  to  form  ornamental  string- 
courses: in  1  Chr.  xxix.  2  we  find  enumerated 
"  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones 
(lit.  stones  of  eye-jmint),  and  of  divers  colors  (i.  e. 
streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  and  marble  stones"  (comp.  2  Chr.  iii.  6). 
They  were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K.  xvi. 
17;  comp.  Esth.  i.  6).  (2.)  Large  stones  were 
used  for  closing  the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x. 
18;  Dan.  vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60; 
John  xi.  38,  xx.  1),  and  sprihgs  (Gen.  xxix.  2). 
(3. )  Fhnt  stones  «  occasionally  served  the  purpose 
of  a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  similar 
objects  (Ex.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii. 
86;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  p.  13;  CatuU.  Carm.  Ixii.  6). 
(4.)  Stones  wei-e  further  used  as  a  munition  of 
war  for  slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49),  catapults  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v.  22;  comp.  1 
Mace.  vi.  51);  as  boundary  marks  (Deut.  xix.  14, 
xxvii.  17;  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10); 
such  were  probably  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv. 
6,  xviii.  17),  the  stone  of  Abel  (1  Sam.  vi.  15,  18), 
the  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19),  the  great  stone  by 
Gibeon  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1 
K.  i.  9):  as  weights  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13; 
Prov.  xvi.  11);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  (5.) 
Large  stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  re- 
markable events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his 
interview  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14), 
and  again  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi.  45);  by  Joshua  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  9);  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of 
his  victory  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
Similarly  the  Egyptian  monarchs  erected  their  ste- 
loi  at  the  farthest  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii. 
106).  Such  stones  were  occasionally  consecrated 
by  anointing,  as  instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18).  A  similar  practice  ex- 
isted in  heathen  countries,  and  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidenfee  these  stones  were  described  in  Phoenicia  by 
a  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  namely,  bcetylia 
i$aiTv\ta),  whence  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
heathen  name  was  derived  from  the  Scriptural  one, 
or  vice  ve7'sd  (KaUsch's  Comm.  in  Gen.  1.  c.). 
But  neither  are  the  names  actually  identical,  nor 
are  the  associations  of  a  kindred  nature;  the  bce- 
tylia  were  meteoric  stones,  and  derived  then*  sanc- 
tity from  the  belief  that  they  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel  was  simply  commemo- 
rative. [Bethel;  Idol.]  The  only  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  consists  in  the  custom 
of  anointing  —  the  anointed  stones  {Kidoi  \nrapoi)i 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  objects  of  divine  honor  (Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  i.  39 ; 
Euseb.  Prcep.  Evan.  i.  10,  §  18;  PUn.  xxxvii.  51), 
being  probably  aerolites.  (6. )  That  the  worship  of 
stones  prevailed  among  the  heathen  nations  sur- 
rounding Palestine,  and  was  borrowed  from  them 
by  apostate  Israelites,  appears  from  Is.  Ivii.  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  passage; 
but  the  original  f*  admits  of  another  sense,  "  in  the 
smooth  (clear  of  wood)  places  of  the  valley,"  and 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  peculiar  term  intro- 
duced partly  for  the  sake  of  alliteration.  The  eben 
m.ascUh,c  noticed  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  (A.  V.  "  image  of 
stone  "),  has  again  been  identified  with  the  bcetylia, 


^  ^V^O  briD-^nVn?.  «  rr^s^p  i^. 
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the  doubtful  term  mascith  (corap.  Num.  xxxiii.  52, 
"picture";  Ez.  viii.  12,  "imagery ")  being  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  devices  engraven  on  the  stone. 
[luoL.]  The  statue  {matstsebdh  «)  of  Baal  is  said 
to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shape  (Movers, 
Phoen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  of  its  being  burnt  in  2  K.  x.  26  (the 
correct  reading  of  which  would  be  matsisebah,  and 
not  matsiseboUi).  (7.)  Heaps  of  stones  were  piled 
up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token  of  a  treaty 
(Gen.  xxxi.  46),  in  which  case  a  certain  amount  of 
sanctity  probably  attached  to  them  (cf.  Horn.  Od. 
xvi.  471 ) ;  or  over  the  grave  of  some  notorious  of- 
fender (.Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17 ;  see 
Propert.  iv.  5,  75,  for  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Romans).  The  size  of  some  of  these  heaps  becomes 
very  great  from  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Arabs  that  each  passer-by  adds  a  stone ;  ^  Burck- 
hardt  mentions  one  near  Damascus  20  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
high,  and  3  ft.  broad  {Syria,  p.  46).  (8.)  The 
"white  stone"  noticed  in  Kev.  ii.  17  has  been  va- 
riously regarded  as  referring  to  the  pebble  of  acquit- 
tal used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  41);  to 
the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece:  to  both  these 
combined,  the  white  conveying  the  notion  of  acquit- 
tal, the  stone  that  of  election  (Bengel,  Gtiom.);  to 
the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ziillig); 
to  the  tickets  presented  to  tlie  victors  at  the  public 
games,  securing  tliem  maintenance  at  the  public 
expense  (Haunnond);  or,  lastly,  to  the  custom  of 
writing  on  stones  (.\lford  in  I.  c).  (9.)  The  use 
of  stones  for  tablets  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12, 
and  Josh.  viii.  32.  (10.)  Stones  for  striking  fire 
are  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  x.  3.  (11.)  Stones  were 
prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  husbandry :  hence  the 
custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's  field  by  throwing 
quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25),  and, 
again,  the  necessity  of  gathering  stones  previous  to 
cultivation  (Is.  v.  2):  allusion  is  made  to  both  these 
practices  in  Eccl.  iii.  5  ("a  time  to  cast  away 
stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  ").  (12.)  The 
notice  in  Zech.  xii.  3  of  the  "  burdensome  stone  "  is 
referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of  lifting  stones 
as  an  exercise  of  strength,  which  he  describes  as 
being  practiced  in  Judaja  in  his  day  (comp.  Ecclus. 
vi.  21);  but  it  may  equally  well  be  explained  of  a 
large  comer-stone  as  a  symbol  of  strength  (Is. 
xxviii.  16). 

Stones  are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hard- 
ness or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37;  Ez.  xi.  19, 
xxxvi.  26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in 
Gen.  xlix.  24,  where  "  the  stone  of  Israel  "  is  equiv- 
alent to  "the  rock  of  Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3;  Is. 
XXX.  2L>).  The  members  of  the  Church  are  called 
"  living  stones,"  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living 
temple  in  which  Christ,  himself  "a  living  stone,"' 
is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  corner  (Eph.  ii.  20-22; 
1  Pet.  ii.  4-8).  W.  L.  B. 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  separate  articles,  such  as  Agate, 
Cakbuxole,  Sakdoxyx,  etc.,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  various 
gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     The  identification 


T    ••    - 

b  A  reference  to  this  practice  is  supposed  by  Gese- 
nius  to  be  coatained  in  Frov.  xxvi.  8,  which  he  ren- 
ders "  as  a  bag  of  gems  in  a  heap  of  stones"  {T/its. 
p.  1263).  The  Vulgate  has  a  curious  version  of  this 
passage  :  ^^  Sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acerrum  Mer- 
curii." 
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of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones 
is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty :  sometimes  we 
have  no  further  clew  to  aid  us  in  the  determination 
of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word, 
which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of  any 
service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often 
common  to  many  precious  stones.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  who  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  Vulgate  agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in 
Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  in- 
spected in  the  Temple  of  Concord:  hence  this 
agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight.''  The 
modern  Arabic  names  of  the  more  usual  gems, 
which  have  probably  remained  fixed  the  last  2,000 
years,  afford  us  also  some  approximations  to  the 
Hebrew  nomenclature;  still,  as  it  was  intimated 
above,  there  is  much  that  can  only  be  regarded  as 
conjecture  in  attempts  at  identification.  Precious 
stones  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; they  were  known  and  very  highly  valued  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  onyx-stojie,  fine  specimens 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Mosea  as  being  found  in  the  land  of 
Havilah.  The  sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst 
or  rose-quartz,  with  many  agates  and  other  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  were  doubtless  the  best  known  and 
most  readily  procured.  "  Onyx-stones,  and  stones 
to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and  of  divers  colors, 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones  "  were  among 
the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  temple  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2).  The  Tyrians  traded  in  precious 
stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  and  the 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  most 
brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Kaamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and 
Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  various 
precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was 
known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson says  (Atic.  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
"  The  Israelites  learnt  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  learn  much  of  the  art 
from  this  skillful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt;  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when 
Tamar  desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet, 
which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of 
the  tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or 
sardonyx)  stones  which  formed  the  high-priest's 
shoulder-pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the 
other,  "  with  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet.^''  See  also  ver.  36, 
"  like  tlie  engravings  of  a  signet."  It  is  an  unde- 
cided question  whether  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  early  nations  of  antiquity.     The  k.  V.  gives 

it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Yahdlom,  D  ^lI-zj 


c  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  are  all  agreed 
as  to  the  names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  however, 
some  little  difference  as  to  their  relative  positions  in 
the  breastplate  :  thus  the  Zaa-wi?,  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  third  row, 
is  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  put  in  the  third  place ; 
a  similar  transposition  occurs  with  respect  to  the 
d/xe'duoTos  and  the  axarrj?  in  the  third  row. 
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but  it  is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  used 
it  for  engraving  (ii.  67).  Beckmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans :  "  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the 
ancients  cut  glass  with  a  diamond "  {Hist,  of 
Inventions,  ii.  87,  Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance 
used  for  polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the 
emery  stone  (Corundum),  a^  mineral  inferior  only 
to  the  diamond  in  hardness  [Adamant].  There 
is  no  prmf  that  the  diamond  was  known  to  the 
aucient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  well-practiced  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient 
kbor  and  of  considerable  difficulty;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  dia- 
mond as  upon  a  signet  ring.«  Again,  Josephus  tells 
us  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  great  size  and  extraordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
size;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch  square; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 

the  five  letters  of  "j  v12T  (Zebulun)  engraved  on 
it  —  for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
XXX.  20),  his  name  would  occupy  the  third  place 
in  the  second  row  —  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  the  Yahdlom  of  the  breast- 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  "  ligure  "  by  the  A.  V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tourmaline. 
We  objected  to  the  "  hyacinth  stone"  representing 
the  lyncunum  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  not 
possessing  attractive  powers  in  any  marked  degree, 
■  as  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweler.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication khidly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that 
the  hyacinth  {ziixon)  is  highly  electric  when 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  of 
this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  {jacinth, 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Greeks,  Komans,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerous 
intaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 
The  ancient  hyacinthus  was  our  sapphire,  as 
SoUnus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability, 
etc.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared (see  Cant.  v.  14;  Is.  liv.  11,  12;  Lam.  iv. 
7;  Kev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  10-21).  As  to  the  precious 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  see 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5;  Epiphanius,  Trepl  rwv 
10  KiQwv  rwp  t)vruv  iv  t-  aro\.  r.  ^Aapwv, 
in  Epiphanii  Opusc.  ed.  Petavius,  ii.  225-232, 
Cologne,  1682  (this  treatise  has  been  edited  sepa- 
rately by  Conr.  Gesner,  De  omni  re7-um  fossil, 
yentre,  etc.,  Tiguri,  1565;   and  by  Mat.  Hiller, 
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a  "  The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  engraving  on  the  diamond ;  the  discovery  is 


«^^"' 


the  author  of  the  Hierophyticon,  in  his  SyiKx 
mala  Uermeneutica,  p.  83,  Tubing.  1711);  Braun, 
De  Vestitu  Sacerdotuvi  Hebraortim  (Amstel.  1680, 
and  2d  ed.  1698),  lib.  ii.  caps.  7  and  8;  Beller- 
mann.  Die  Urim  und  Thummim  die  Aeltesten 
Gemmen,  Berlin,  1824;  Rosenmiiller,  "The  Min- 
eralogy of  the  Bible,"  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii. 

W.  H. 

*  STONE-SQUARERS.    [Giblites.J 
STONING.    [Punishments.] 

*  STOOL.    [Midwife.] 

*  STORE-CITIES  (n'lD?ptt  n^,  LXX. 
ir6\eis  oxvpai,  A.  V.  "  treasure-cities  "  once,  Ex. 
i.  11).    ni33p?p  occurs  alone  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28 

(A.  V.  "store-houses  "),  and  is  followed  by  ^^'^V 
in  2  Chr.  xvi.  4  (A.  V.  incorrectly  "  store-cities  "). 

The  rendering  stoi'e-houses  for  m33p?2  seems 
therefore  more  appropriate  than  stwes.  According 
to  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28,  they  were  for  the  products  of 
the  soil.  But  whether  the  provisions  thus  stored 
up  were  designed  chiefly  for  purposes  of  trade 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Israel,  ii.  p.  16),  or  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers  and  their  beasts  (Bertheau  on 
2  Chr.  viii.  4,  6),  or  for  times  of  need  (Knobel  on 
Ex.  i.  11;  Thenius  on  1  K.  ix.  19),  or  for  purposes 
of  war  (Bush  on  Ex.  i.  11 ;  Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  A. 
Bundes,  ii.  167),  and,  if  for  the  latter  purpose, 
whether  fortified  (LXX.  Bush,  I.  c;  Hengstenberg, 
Die  BUcher  Mose's  ti.  yEtjijpten,  p.  46;  Hawks, 
Egypt  and  its  Montiments,  p.  178)  or  not  (Kurtz, 
/.c.,and  Keil  on  Ex.  i.  11),  is  disputed.  The  con- 
jecture that  the  store-cities  had  a  military  object, 
is  favored  by  the  position  of  Pithom  and  Raamses, 
Ex.  i.  11,  and  of  Hamath,  1  K.  ix.  19,  2  Chr. 
viii.  4 ;  and  by  the  mention  of  the  building  of  store- 
cities  in  connection  with  that  of  fortresses,  as  illus-  ^  ^ 
trating  Jehoshaphat's  greatness,  2  Chr.  xvii.  12.        H  | 

C.  M.  M.        ^ 

STORK  (ni'^pn,  chasiddh:  translated  in- 
differently by  LXX.  aa-iSa,  eiroif/,  ipuSios,  irehcKdv  '• 
Vulg.  herodio,  herodius,  mdvus :  A.  V.  "  stork," 
except  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  where  it  is  translated 
"wing"  ("stork"  in  the  margin).  But  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  correct  reading  in  this 
passage.  The  LXX.  do  not  seem  to  have  recog- 
nized the  stork  under  the  Hebrew  term  n^'^DH ; 
otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have  missed  the  ob- 
vious rendering  of  -jT^Xapyos,  or  have  adopted  in 
two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of  the 
original,  do-tSa  (whence  no  doubt  Hesych.  ^ffis, 
eldos  opveov)-  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  as  tlie  stork  must  have  been 
both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  should  have  escaped 
notice  by  the  LXX.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the   correctness   of  the  rendering  of  A.  V.     The 

Heb.  term  is  derived  from  the  root  ^pH,  whence 

*7pn,  "  kindness,"  from  the  maternal  and  filial  _ 
affection  of  which  this  bird  has  been  in  all  ages  the  all 
type).  W 

The  White  Stork  {Ciconia  alba,  L.)  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds, 
standing  nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its 
wings  and  its  bright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting 


assigned  to  Clement  Birago,  by  others  to  J .  da  Trezzo, 
Philip  II.'s  engraver."  C.  W.  King. 
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finely  with  the  pure  white  of  its  phimage  (Zech.  v. 
9,  "  They  had  wings  hke  the  wings  of  a  stork  "). 
It  is  placed  by  naturalists  near  the  Heron  tribe, 
with  which  it  has  some  affinity,  forming  a  connect- 
uig  link  between  it  and  the  spoonbill  and  ibis,  like 
all  of  which,  the  stork  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles, 
especially  on  the  latter.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
man  it  devours  readily  all  kinds  of  otial  and  garb- 
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White  Stork  (Cieonia  alba). 

age.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  ex- 
tends over  tlie  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British 
isles,  where  it  is  noio  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Bur- 
mah. 

The  Black  Stork  (Ciconia  nujra,  L.),  though 
less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its 
congener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous  in  Pal- 
estine, the  white  stork  being  universally  distributed, 
generally  in  pairs,  over  the  whole  country,  the  black 
stork  living  in  large  flocks  after  the  fashion  of 
herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and  marshy  districts. 
The  writer  met  with  a  flock  of  upwards  of  fifty 
black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundant  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  is  so 
numerous  as  to  be  gregarious;  and  in  the  swamps 
round  the  waters  of  Merom. 

While  the  black  stork  i^5  never  found  about 
buildings,  but  prefers  marshy  places  in  forests,  and 
breeds  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it 
heaps  up  its  ample  nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man ; 
the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  him,  and  for  the 
service  which  it  renders  in  the  destruction  of  rep- 
tiles and  the  removal  of  ofFal  has  been  repaid  from 
the  earliest  times  by  protection  and  reverence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  countries  where  it 
breeds.  In  the  streets  of  towns  in  Holland,  in  the 
villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  bazaars  of  Syria 
and  Tunis,  it  may  be  seen  stalking  gravely  among 
the  crowd,  and  woe  betide  the  stranger  either  in 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest 
U.     The  claim  of  the  stork  to  protection  seems  to 


have  been  equally  recognized  by  the  ancients. 
Sempr.  Kufus,  who  first  ventured  to  bring  young 
storks  to  table,  gained  the  following  epigram,  on 
the  failure  of  his  candidature  for  the  pra^torship :  — 
"  Quanquam  est  duobus  elegantior  Plancis 

Suffragiorum  puncta  non  tulit  septem. 

Cicouiarum  populus  ultus  est  mortem." 

Horace  contemptuously  alludes  to  the  same  sacrilege 
in  the  lines 

"  Tutoque  ciconia  nido, 
Donee  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius  "  {Sat.  ii.  2,  49). 

Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  x.  21)  tells  us  that  in  Thessaly 
it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  that  they 
were  thus  valued  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  warfare  against  serpents.  They 
were  not  less  honored  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  at 
Fez  in  Morocco,  there  is  an  endowed  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick  cranes 
and  storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dead.  The 
Marocains  hold  that  storks  are  human  beings  in 
that  form  from  some  distant  islands  (see  note  to 
Brown's  Pseud.  Kpld.  iii.  27,  §  3).  The  Turks  in 
Syria  point  to  the  stork  as  a  true  follower  of  Islam, 
from  the  preference  he  always  shows  for  the  Turkish 
and  Arab  over  the  Christian  quarters.  For  this 
undoubted  fact,  however,  there  may  be  two  othw 
reasons  —  the  greater  amount  of  ofFal  to  be  found 
about  the  Moslem  houses,  and  the  jiersecutions 
suffered  from  the  skeptical  Greeks,  who  rob  the 
nests,  and  show  none  of  the  gentle  consideration 
towards  the  lower  animals  which  often  redeems  the 
Turkish  character.  Strickland,  Mem.  and  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227,  states  that  it  is  said  to  have  quite 
deserted  (ireece,  since  the  expulsion  of  its  Moham- 
medan protectors.  The  observations  of  the  writer 
corroborated  this  remark.  Similarly  the  rooks  were 
said  to  be  so  attached  to  the  old  reyime,  that  most 
of  them  left  France  at  the  Kevolution ;  a  true  state- 
ment, and  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  of  most 
of  the  fine  old  timl)er  which  used  to  surround  the 
chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 

The  derivation  of  nT^DP  points  to  the  paternal 
and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
have  been  a  type  an)ong  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  l)y  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Hence  it  was  connuonly  called  among  the 
latins  "  avis  pia."  (See  I^burnus  in  Petronius 
Arbiter;  Aristotle,  Nist.  Anhn.  ix.  14;  and  PUny, 
Nat.  Hist.  X.  32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  returning 
to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far  differs  from 
other  birds  as  to  recognize  its  parents  after  it  has 
become  mature;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  re- 
turning year  after  year  to  the  same  s|X)t,  there  is 
no  question.  Unless  when  molested  liy  man,  storks' 
nests  all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
paired, for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in 
Holland  the  same  individuals  have  been  recognized 
for  many  years.  That  the  parental  attachment  of 
the  stork  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved  on  many 
occasions.  The  tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Delft,  vainly  endeavored  to 
carry  off  her  young,  and  at  length  sacrificed  her 
life  with  theirs  rather  than  desert  them,  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  seems  corroborated  by  unques- 
tionable evidence.  Its  watchfulness  over  its  young 
is  unremitting,  and  often  shown  in  a  somewhat 
droll  manner.     The  writer  was  once  in  camp  near 
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an  old  ruined  tower  in  the  plain  of  Zana,  south  of 
the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of  storks  had  their  nest. 
The  four  young  might  often  be  seen  from  a  little 
distance,  surveying  the  prospect  from  their  lonely 
height;  but  whenever  any  of  the  human  party  hap- 
pened to  stroll  near  the  tower,  one  of  the  old  storks, 
invisible  before,  would  instantly  appear,  and,  light- 
ing on  the  nest,  put  its  foot  gently  on  the  necks  of 
all  the  young,  so  as  to  hold  them  down  out  of  sight 
till  the  sti-anger  had  passed,  snapping  its  bill  mean- 
while, and  assuming  a  grotesque  air  of  indifference 
and  unconsciousness  of  there  being  anything  under 
its  charge. 

Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  conspicuousness, 
its  migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted. 
"  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times  "  (see  Virgil,  Gewg.  ii.  319,  and  Petrou. 
Sat.).  Pliny  stiites  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its  ar- 
rival in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  its  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
date  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  latest  the  12th 
April  (KjaerboUing,  Dnnmarks  Fugle,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22d 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during  winter,  and 
some  few  further  west,  in  the  Sahara ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  far  south,  unless  indeed 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of 
its  long  mandibles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet 
"  crotalistria "  in  Petron.  (quasi  icpoTaAtXw,  to 
rattle  the  castanets).  From  the  absence  of  voice 
probably  arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  "  Sunt 
qui  ciconiis  non  inesse  linguas  confirment.'" 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  "  As  for  the 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house."  In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  with 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle 
is  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  scenes 
in  nature,  so,  tO  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.  Amid, the 
desolation  of  his  fallen  cities  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  they 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  from  the  k)fty  tower  of  Ranileh 
(the  ancient  Arimathea).  So  they  have  a  pillar  at 
Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  Nebi  Mousseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezreel  with  the 
cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man,  he 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drain- 
age supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
for  his  nest;  but  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins 
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abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  birds  must 
have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial 
conveniences  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their 
natural  places  of  nidification.  [Nest,  Amer.  ed.] 
Thus  the  golden  eagle  builds,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  cliffs,  on  trees,  or  even  on  the  ground ; 
and  the  common  heron,  which  generally  associates 
on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  builds  in  West- 
moreland and  in  Galway  on  bushes.  It  is  therefore 
needless  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely 
perching  on  trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numer- 
ous in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now;  but 
the  number  of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far 
fewer,  and  it  would  therefore  resort  to  trees. 
Though  it  does  not  frequent  trees  in  South  Judsea, 
yet  it  still  builds  on  trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
according  to  several  travellers ;  and  the  writer  may 
remark,  that  while  he  has  never  seen  the  nest  ex- 
cept on  towers  or  pillars  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis, 
the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  tree. 
Varro  (Ee  Rustica,  iii.  5)  observes,  "  Ad  venae 
volucres  puUos  faciunt,  m  agro  ciconice,  in  tecto 
hirundines."  All  modern  authorities  give  instances 
of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh 
near  Chalons-sur-Marne  (Oiit.  Europ.  ii.  153). 
KjaerboUing  makes  a  similar  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Denmark,  and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden. 
Badeker  observes  "that  in  Germany  the  white 
stork  builds  in  the  gables,  etc.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly 
the  tops  of  poplars  and  the  strong  upper  branches 
of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches  together  with 
twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the  flat  surface 
with  straw,  moss,  and  feathers"  {Eier  Eur.  pi. 
xxxvi.). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
two  (Harmer's  Obs.  iii.  323).  Of  either,  how- 
ever, the  expression  may  be  taken  literally,  that 
"  the  fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork." 

H.  B.  T. 

*  STORY,  2  Chr.  xiii.  22,  xxiv.  27,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  hisUn-y  (Ital.  storia).  So  "  story- 
writer  "  for  historian,  1  Esdr.  ii.  17.  A. 

STRAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at 
a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
scure phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
the  true  reading  is  "  strain  out."  Such  is  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  div\i(€iv,  as  used  by  Plutarch 
( Op.  Mar.  p.  692  D,  Symp.  Probl.  vi.  7,  §  1 )  and 
Dioscorides  (ii.  86),  namely,  to  clarify  by  passing 
through  a  strainer  {v\i(ni\p).  "  Strain  out  "  is 
the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cranmer's  (1539), 
the  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles, 
and  "  strain  «<,"  which  is  neither  correct  nor  in- 
telligible, could  only  have  crept  into  our  A.  V., 
and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by  an  oversight. 
Dean  Trench  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
passage  from  a  private  letter  written  to  him  by  a 
recent  traveller  in  North  Africa,  who  says :  "  In  a 
ride  from  Tangier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a 
Moorish  soldier  who  accompanied  me,  when  he 
drank,  always  unfoldM  the  end  of  his  turban  and 
placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota,  drinking 
through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the  gnats,  whose 
larvae  swarm  in  the  water  of  that  country  "  (  Om  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  the  N.  T.  pp.  172, 173).   If  one  might 
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conjecture  the  cause  which  led,  even  erroneously,  to 
the  substitution  of  at  for  out,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  marginal  note  of  the  Geneva  Version, 
which  explains  the  verse  thus :  "  Ye  stay  at  that 
which  is  nothing,  and  let  pass  that  which  is  of 
greater  importance." 

*  STRAITLY  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in 

the  now  obsolete  senses  of  closely  (Josh.  vi.  1 ;  -Wisd. 
xvii.  16;  Gen.  xliii.  7);  and  strictly  (Matt.  ix.  30; 
Acts  V.  28,  etc.).  A. 

*  STRANGE,  as  used  for  foretffn,  in  some 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  may  not  be  understood  by  all 
readers;  e.  g.  '■'•strange  vanities,"  Jer.  viii.  19,  for 
"  foreign  idols."  The  '■'■  strange  woman"  in  Prov. 
ii.  16  is  so  designated  as  being  the  wife  of  another 
(ver.  17),  or  at  least,  as  one  who  has  no  business 
with  the  person  whom  she  tempts.  A. 

STRANGER  0.2,  ntt?"in).  A  "stranger" 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  person  of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extrac- 
tion, resident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  pro|)er  "foreigner,"" 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  travel- 
ler: he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the  "  nations,"  * 
or  non-Israelite  peoples,  who  held  no  relationship 
with  the  chosen  people  of  God,  The  term  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  Greek  fieroiKos,  and  may  be 
compared  with  our  expression  "  naturalized  for- 
eigner," in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain  political 
status  in  the  country  where  the  foreigner  resides :  it 
is  opposed  to  one  "  born  in  the  land,"  c  or.  as  the 
term  more  properly  means,  "  not  transplanted,"  in 
the  same  way  that  a  naturalized  foreigner  is  opposed 
to  a  native.  The  terms  applied  to  the  "  stranger  " 
have  special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his  residing «'  in 
the  land.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons 
among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted  for:  the 
"  mixetl  multitude  "  that  accompanied  them  out  of 
Egypt  (Kx.  xii.  38)  formed  one  element;  the  Ca- 
naanitish  population,  which  was  never  wholly  extir- 
pated from  their  native  soil,  formed  another  and  a 
still  more  important  one;  captives  taken  in  war 
formed  a  third ;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  merchants, 
etc.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  number  from  these  va- 
rious sources  must  have  been  at  all  times  very  con- 
siderable; the  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time 
gave  a  return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which 
was  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  Uw,  which  regu- 
lated the  poUtical  and  social  position  of  resident 
strangers,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liber- 
ality. With  the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites 
(Deut.  vii.  3),  that  these  would  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship;  but  the  Rabbinical  view 
that  this  exclusion  was  superseded  in  the  case  of 
proselytes  seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg 
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<*  "^S,  DwC'^n.  These  terms  appear  to  describe, 
not  two  different  classes  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger 
under  two  different  aspects,  gcr  rather  implying  his 
foreign  origin,  or  the  fiict  of  his  having  turned  aside 
to  abide  with  another  people,  tGshctb  implying  his  per- 
manent residence  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Winer 
(RecUwb.  "Fremde'-)  regards  the  latter  as  equivalent 


the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9),  Uriah  the 
Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  .Jebusite 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  18),  enjoying  to  all  appearance  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  Whether  a  stranger  could 
ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a  question  about 
which  there  may  be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole 
of  the  soil  was  portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  l<:zekiel  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division 
which  he  witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  strangers 
were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  Israelftes, 
and  should  thus  become  as  those  "  born  in  the  coun- 
try "  (Ez.  xlvii.  22).  Indeed  the  term  "  stranger  " 
is  more  than  once  applietl  in  a  pointed  manner  to 
signify  one  who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4; 
Lev.  XXV.  23);  while  on  the  other  hand  ezrach  (A. 
V.  "born  in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the 
j)Osses8ion  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
image  of  a  tree  not  trangplanted,  and  so  occupying 
its  native  soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in 
course  of  time  have  been  recognized  as  "  strangers," 
and  had  the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded 
to  them.  There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Canaanite  from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  posses- 
sion of  a  plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a 
proper  landowner,  inasnmch  as  he  would  lose  all 
interest  in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee 
came  round.  That  they  possessed  land  in  one  of 
these  two  capacities  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Arau- 
nah above  cited.  The  stranger  appears  to  have 
l)een  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not  in- 
fringe any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israelitish 
state :  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the  Sabbath 
(Kx.  XX.  10),  to  eat  leavened  bread  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19),  to  commit  any  breach  of 
the  marriage  laws  (Lev.  xviii.  26),  to  worship  Mo- 
lech  (Lev.  XV.  2),  or  to  eat  blood  or  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise  than  by  the 
hand  of  man  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  15).  He  was  required 
to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of  Jubilee 
(Lev.  XXV.  47-54),  to  obser\'e  the  day  of  atonement 
(I^v.  xvi.  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  purification 
when  necessary  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  Num.  xix.  10),  and 
to  ofl'er  sin-offerings  after  sins  of  ignorance  (Num. 
XV.  29).  If  the  sti-anger  was  a  bondsman  he  was 
obUged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex.  xii.  44);  if 
he  was  independent,  it  was  optional  with  him ;  but 
if  he  remained  uncircumcised,  he  was  prohibited 
from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (Kx.  xii.  48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.  Liberty 
was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited 
food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger;  for  on  this 
ground  alone  can  we  harmonize  the  statements  in 
Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10,  15.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  circumcised,  no  dis- 
tinction existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Israelite:  "one  law"  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 


to  hireling.  Jahn  (Archaot.  i.  11,  §  181)  explains 
tGshab  of  one  who,  whether  Hebrew  or  foreigner,  was 
destitute  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evidence  for  either  of 
these  opinions.  In  the  LXX.  these  terms  are  most 
frequently  rendered  by  jrapoi«o5,  the  Alexandrian  sub- 
stitute for  the  classical  jneToiKos.  Sometimes  7rpo<r^- 
\vTos  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Is. 
xiv.  1)  -yeitopas,  as  representing  the  Chaldee  form  of 
the  word  gir. 
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observances  (Ex.  xii.  49;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  to 
l^al  proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  judges 
are  strictly  warned  agjiinst  any  partiality  in  their 
decisions  (Deut.  i.  16,  xxiv.  17,  18).  The  Israel- 
ite is  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev. 
lix.  34;  Deut.  x.  19),  and  the  precept  is  enforced 
in  each  case  by  a  reference  to  his  own  state  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Such  precepts  were  needed  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  treat  per- 
sons in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigor.  For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  he  is  -coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Deut.  x.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  and  in  the  special  directions  respecting  his 
having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14,  xxvi.  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  cornfield,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Deut. 
xiv.  28,  29),  in  the  forgotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  19), 
and  in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).  It  also  appears  that 
the  "  stranger  "  formed  the  class  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terms  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xii.  45 ;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  Such  la- 
borers were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13;  Deut.  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favorably  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the  so- 
journer in  contradistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).  A  less  fortunate  class  of  strangers, 
probably  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task-work,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  ii.  18).  The  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  originated  partly 
in  the  outrages  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest 
their  nationality  should  be  swamped  by  constant 
admixture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive  appears 
to  have  dictated  tlie  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  (Neb.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, where  He  defines  the  term  "neighbor" 
in  a  sense  new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselyte « 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towards 
this  class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.  [Pros- 
elyte.] The  term  "  stranger  "  (^eVos)  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general 
sense  of  foreigner^  and  occasionally  in  its  more 
technical  sense  as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii. 
19).&  W.  L.  B. 

STRAW  ("15^,  teben:  &xvpov:palea).  Both 
wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle, 
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a  The  term  npotrqkvroi  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  = 
"12  in  Ex.  xii.  19,  xx.  10,  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9. 
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and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25;  IK.  iv.  28;  Is.  xi, 
Ixv.  25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped 
and  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  etc.,  for  provender 
(see  Harmer's  Observations,  i.  423,  424;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  48,  Lond,  1854).  There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter ;  Harmer 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed ;  the  litter  the  people 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animals'  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised  between  their  hands, 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning,  sprink- 
ling it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  water  to  keep  it 
from  corrupting  {Ohs.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Straw 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks 
(Ex.  V.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
the  clay  to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent 
their  cracking  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  194).  [Bkicks.] 
The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  corn  close  to 
the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the 
ground  {ibid.  p.  48)  and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the 
straw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites, 
who  were  therefore  compelled  to  gather  "  stubble  " 

(tDj2,  Kash)  instead,  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, seeing  that  the  straw  itself  had  been  cut  off 
near  to  the  ground.  The  stubble  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote  either  the 
short  standing  straw,  mentioned  above,  which  was 
commonly  set  on  fire,  hence  the  allusions  in  Is.  v. 
24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  small  fragments  that  would  be 
left  behind  after  the  reapings,  hence  the  expression, 
"  as  the  kash  before  the  wind  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13;  Is. 
xii.  .3;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  W.  H. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (Q"ltl^a  bn3 : 
'¥ivoK6povpa  (pi. ) :  torrtns  jEgypti)  once  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  ap- 
parently to  avoid  tautology  (Is.  xxvii.  12).  It  is 
the  best  translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or 
the  stream  of  the  Wadi-P Areesh.  [River  of 
Egypt;  Nile.]  R.  S.  P. 

STREET  (V-'^n,  n'ln^,  pntr:  xAoTeTa, 
pvfiT]).  The  streets  of  a  modern  oriental  town  pre- 
sent a  great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
gloomy,  even  in  the  best  towns,  such  as  Cairo 
(Lane,  i.  25),  Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and 
Aleppo  (Russell,  i.  14).  Their  character  is  mainly 
fixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architecture, 
the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows 
looking  for  the  most  part  into  the  inner  court.  As 
these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  streets 
were  much  of  the  same  character  as  at  present. 
The  opposite  opinion  has,  indeed,  been  maintained 
on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term  rec/iob,  frequently 
applied  to  streets,  and  properly  meaning  a  vnde 
place.  The  specific  signification  of  this  term  is 
rather  a  court-yard  or  square:  it  is  applied  in  this 
sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate 
of  a  town,  where  public  business  was  transacted 
(Deut.  xiii.  16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv.  6). 
Its  application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  com- 
parative  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 

fAoioi),  Acts  ii.  10,  are  literally  "  Romans  who  are 
sojourners,"  i.  t.  as  the  subjoined  apposition  shows, 
'■Jews  and  proselytes"  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
from  Rome.  -  H 
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haps  convey  the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a  sense  well  adapted  to  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  (e.  g.  Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg.  xix.  35 : 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  street  called  "  Straight,"  in 
Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
100  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colon- 
nades into  three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot 
passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  different  directions  (Porter,  i.  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected 
together  into  bazars  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times: 
we  read  of  the  bakers'  bazar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  (ayopd)  in 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  H.  J.  v.  8,  §  1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  lienhadad  and  Ahab,  that 
the  latter  should  "make  streets  in  Damascus"  (1 
K.  XX.  J34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazars  (the 
term  chuts  here  used  being  the  same  as  in  Jer.  xxxvii. 
21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
jus  coinmei-cii.  A  lively  description  of  the  bazars 
at  Damascus  is  furnished  us  by  Porter  (i.  58-60). 
The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  distinguished  un- 
der the  terms  recliob  and  cliiiU  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, though  the  pohit  is  frequently  lost  in  the  A. 
V.  by  rendering  the  latter  term  "abroad  "  or  "  with- 
out": Prov.  V.  16,  vii.  12,  xxii.  13;  Jer.  v.  1,  ix. 
21;  Am.  V.  16;  Nab.  ii.  4.  The  same  distinction  is 
apparently  expressed  by  the  terms  recliob  and  shuk 
in  Oant.  iii.  2,  and  by  irAoTera  and  f>vfxi\  i"  I-uke 
xiv.  21:  but  the  etymological  sense  of  shuk  jjoints 
rather  to  a  place  of  concourse,  such  as  a  market- 
place, while  fiviJLi]  is  applietl  to  the  "  Straight "  street 
of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  and  is  also  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  vi.  2)  as  a  place  of 
the  greatest  publicity:  it  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  the  contrast  can  be  sustained:  Josephus 
describes  the  alleys  of  .lerusalem  under  the  term 
crrevwiroi  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1).  The  term  shuk  oc- 
curs elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  8 ;  Eccl.  xii.  4,  5. 
The  term  chuts^  already  noticed,  applies  generally 
to  that  which  is  outside  the  residence  (as  in  Prov. 
vii.  12,  A.  V.  "she  is  without"),  and  hence  to 
other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a  pasture-ground 
(Job  xiii.  17,  where  the  A.  V.  requires  emenda- 
tion). That  streets  occasionally  had  names  ap- 
pears from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  11.  That 
they  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from 
the  notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the 
Great  at  Antioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3),  and 
by  Herod  Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  9, 
§  7).  Hence  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17;  Kev. 
xxi.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar  in  a  modern  town 
is  locked  up  at  night  (Lane,  i.  25;  Russell,  i.  21), 
and  hence  a  person  cannot  pass  without  being  ob- 
served by  the  watchman :  the  same  custom  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iii.  3). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  STRIKING  THE  MOUTH.    [Punish- 
ments, Amer.  ed.] 
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a  D''3|7,t»  ^-  ^-  "  elders."  The  word  has  exactly 
the  signitication  of  the  Arabic  Sheikh,  an  old  man, 
and  hence  the  head  of  a  tribe. 

f>  *  Gideon  as  he  was  pursuing  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  kings  of  Midian,  threatened  to  "  tear  the  flesh 
of  the  princes  of  Succoth,"  because  they  refused  to 
supply  his  men  with  bread  (Judg.  viii.  8  ff).  On  re- 
turning from  his  victory  he  executed  that  menace. 
"  He  took  the  elders  of  the  city  and  thorns  of  the 
wilderness  and  briars,  and  with  them  he  taught  (pun- 


STRIPES.     [Punishments.] 

SU'AH  (n^D  [Jilfh]::^ov4;  [Vat.  corrupt:] 
Sue).  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii. 
36). 

SU'BA  (2ft)8t^;  [Vat.]  Alex.  2ou)8os:  Svba). 
The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  hsts  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

SU'BAI  (2uj8at;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Sw^aei:  Obai) 
=  Shalmai  (1  Esdr.  v.  30;  comp.  I'^r.  ii.  46). 

*  SUBURBS,  as  the  composition  of  the 
word  {sub  and  urbs)  would  imply,  designates  any- 
thing, as  lan^l  or  buildings,  under  the  walls  of  a 
town,  i.  e.  lying  close  around  it.  In  several  O.  T- 
passages  it  designates  land  given  to  the  Levites  in 
connection  with  their  cities  as  pasturage  for  their 
animals  and  for  other  purposes.  See  Lev.  xxv.  34; 
Num.  XXXV.  3  ff.  and  elsewhere.  Num.  xxxv.  5 
gives  the  extent  of  the  territory  designated  as  sub- 
urbs. The  usual  Hebrew  term  denoting  such  de- 
pendencies is  li7"13D,  properly  a  place  whither 
tlocks  and  herds  are  driven.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

SUCCOTH  (n*135  [booths]  :  ^Kvi'ai  in  Gen. 
[and  Ps.,]  elsewhere  ioKX(»>d,  2oKX("0d;  [Vat.  in 
2  Chr.  iv.  17,]  Sexx*^^'  ^^'^^-  2o/cxwfJ,  [•»  Josh. 
xiii.  27,  2a>x«']  '"  ^^n-  'Soco//j,  id  est,  tnbernac- 
ula ;  [/S'ocoM,]  Soccoth,  [Sochoih,  Sochol]).  A 
town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  is 
first  heard  of  in  the  account  of  the  homeward 
journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17).  The  name  is  fancifully  derivetl  from  the  fact 
of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up  "  booths  "  {Succolh, 

nSp)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  him- 
self. \Vhether  that  occurrence  originated  the  name 
of  Succoth  (and,  following  the  analogy  of  other 
history,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  did),  the  mention 
of  the  house  and  the  booths  in  contrast  to  the 
"  tents  "  of  the  wandering  hfe  indicjvtes  that  the 
Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay  there  —  a  fact 
not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Peniel,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accu- 
rately rendered  "  Came  safe  to  the  city  Shechem"). 
In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth 
in  the  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and 
Zalnmnna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  His  course  is  east- 
ward —  the  reverse  of  Jacob's  —  and  he  comes  first 
to  Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being 
further  up  the  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"went  up  thence").  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  organization  and  immber  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men  —  chiefs  and  "  sheikhs  — 
and  also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  treated 
Gideon  on  his  first  application.<» 


ished)  the  men  of  Succoth."  The  Egyptians  in  like 
manner  sentenced  certain  criminals  "  to  be  lacerated 
with  sharpened  reeds,  and  after  being  thrown  on 
thorns  to  be  burnt  to  death  "  (Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  209).  Dr.  Robinson  found  almost  a 
forest  of  thistles  at  Satctit  (Succoth)  sometimes  so  high 
as  to  overtop  the  rider's  head  on  horseback  {Later 
Res.,  p.  313).  Such  thickets  however  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  any  one  locality  in  Palestine. 

U. 
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It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  it  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
feet  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Succoth  is  named  once  again  after  this  —  in  1 
K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  —  as  marking  the  spot 
at  which  the  brass  foundries  were  placed  for  cast- 
ing the  metal-work  of  the  Temple,  "  in  the  district 
of  Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zar- 
than  is  not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topo- 
graphical value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  (Qucegt.  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  16)  that 
there  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  (trans  Jorcimiem),  in  the  district  (parte) 
of  Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.  He  mentions  it  in 
a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  speaking  of  the 
places  about  the  Jordan,  and,  after  naming  three 
ruined  towns  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Bysan,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  crossed 

w    * 

to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (iflJUw).  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southernmost  of  the  three  ruined  places  north 
of  Bysan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Burck- 
hardt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  spot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (pp.  343, 
344)  to  have  been  -'two  hours  from  Bysan,  which 
bore  N.  N.  W." 

Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii.  309,  &c.)  and  Mr. 
Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  343)  have  discovered 

a  place  named  Sdkut  (i^  aJ  Lm/),  evidently  en- 
tirely distinct  both  in  name  and  position  from  that 
of  Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beisdn.  A  fine  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  east  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
stand.  The  distance  of  Sakut  from  Beisdn  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  referred  to 
by  Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  Burckhardt  is  more 
suitable.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
them  can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For 
the  events  of  Gideon's  story  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  not  unsuitable.  It  is  in  the  line  of  flight  and 
pursuit  which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianites  and 
Gideon  to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford. 
Sdkut,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and 
is  also  on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear 
too  far  to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob,  lying 
as  that  did  lietween  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  es- 
pecially if  we  place  the  Wady  Zerka  (usually  iden- 
tified with  the  Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it 
is  placed  in  Van  de  Velde' s  map,  as  Mr.  Beke « 
proposes  to  do.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  the  Waxhj 
Zerka  to  Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the 
Wady  Ferrah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Ya- 
nun,  on  the  other.     If  he  went  north  as  far  as 


«  This  genUeman,  an  old  and  experienced  traveller, 
has  lately  r«turned  from  a  journey  between  Damascus, 
the  Wady  Zerka,  and  Nabius.  It  was  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  testing  his  theory  that  Haran  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  [Haran,  Amer.  ed.]. 
Without  going  into  that  question,  all  that  concerns 


Sdkut,  he  must  have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Maleh 
to  Teyasir,  and  so  through  Tuhds  and  the  Wady 
Biddn.  Perhaps  his  going  north  was  a  ruse  to 
escape  the  dangerous  proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he 
made  a  long  stay  at  Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the 
outset  of  this  article,  the  detour  from  the  direct 
road  to  Shechem  would  be  of  little  importance  to 
him. 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly 
ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
Valley  of  Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7.  The  word  rendered  "  Valley  "  is  ''emek  in 
both  cases  (^  Koihas  twu  aKii\vS)V'  Vallis  Soccoth). 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Josh.  xiii.  27)  in 
specifying  the  position  of  the  group  of  towns 
amongst  which  Succoth  occurs,  in  describing  the 
allotment  of  Gad.  So  that  it  evidently  denotes 
some  marked  feature  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  main  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Ghor,  is  intended,  that  being  always 
designated  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  "  the  Ara- 
bah."  G. 

SUCCOTH  (n'^Sp  [booths]:  ^oKx<i>e;  [ex. 
xii.  37,  Vat.  2o/cx«0a:]  Socoth,  Soccoth,  "  booths," 
or  "tents  "),  the  first  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was  apparently 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  march.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  of  the  first  three 
stations  marks  the  end  of  a  single  journey.  Ka- 
meses,  the  starting-place,  we  have  shown  was  proba- 
bly near  the  western  end  of  the  Wddi-t~Tumeyldt. 
We  have  calculated  the  distance  traversed  in  each 
day's  journey  to  have  been  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  desert,  the  next  station, 
Etham,  being  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness " 
(Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it  must  have  been 
in  the  valley,  and  consequently  nearly  due  east  of 
Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line.  If  Rameses  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
near  the  mound  called  EW Abbdseeyeh,  the  position 
of  Succoth  can  be  readily  determined  within  mod- 
erate limits  of  uncertainty.  It  was  probably,  to  judge 
from  its  name,  a  resting-place  of  caravans,  or  a  mili- 
tary station,  or  a  town  named  from  one  of  the  two. 
We  find  similar  names  in  Scense  Mandrae  {/tin. 
Ant),  Scenae  Mandrorum  (Not.  Diyn.)  or  Sktji/)/ 
MavSpwv  (Not.  Grcec.  Episcopatmim),  Scenae  Veter- 
anorum  (It.  Ant.  Not.  Diyn.),  and  ScencB  extra 
Gerasa  (sic ;  Not.  Diyn.).  See,  for  all  these  places, 
Parthey,  Zur  Erdkunde  des  alien  JEyyptens,  p. 
535.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  such  a  name 
would  be  easily  lost,  and  even  if  preserved,  hard  to 
recognize,  as  it  might  be  concealed  under  a  corre- 
sponding name  of  similar  signification,  though  very 
different  in  sound,  as  that  of  the  settlement  of 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  called  tA  Srpo- 
T6ir€Sa  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  based  upon  evidence  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  contradicts.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping-place, 


1 


us  here  is  to  say  that  he  has  fixed  the  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  32^  13^,  or  more  than 
ten  miles  south  of  its  position  in  Van  de  Velde's  map. 
Mr.  Beke's  paper  and  map  will  be  published  in  tha 
Journal  of  the  R.  Geogr.  Society  for  1863. 
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was  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  the 
country  was  once  cultivated  along  the  valley 
through  which  passed  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  demand  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
make,  that  the  IsraeUtes  might  take  "  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness  "  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does 
not  imply  that  the  journey  was  to  be  of  three  days 
through  the  wilderness,  but  rather  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  three  days'  jouniey  in  order  to 
sacrifice  in  the  wilderness.  [Exodus,  the;  Red 
Sea,  Passage  of.]  R.  S.  P. 

SUCCOTH-BE'NOTH  (n'l35"ni3D 
[booths  of  daughters]  :  2a»»fxw0  BiviQ  [Vat.  Vox- 
XoS  Baivfidci,  Alex.  ^okxcO  Bevidei] :  Sochoth- 
beiwth)  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xvii.  30,  where  the 
Babylonish  settlers  in  Samaria  are  said  to  have  set 
up  the  worship  of  Succoth-benoth  on  their  arrival 
in  that  country.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the 
"tents  of  daughters;"  which  some  explain  as 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Baby- 
lonians prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  their 
idol,"  others  as  "small  tabernacles  in  which  were 
contained  images  of  female  deities"  (compare  Ge- 

senlus  and  S.  Newman,  ad  voc.  HSD  ;  Winer, 
Realwdrterbuch,  ii.  543 ;  Calmet,  Co'mmentaire 
Litteral,  ii.  897 ).  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  both 
these  explanations,  that  Succoth-benoth,  which  in 
the  passage  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  construc- 
tion with  Nergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus 
not  a  deity  at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object 
of  worship.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
not  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  some  attention. 
This  writer  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  represents 
the  Chaldoean  goddess  Zir-banit,  the  wife  of  Me- 
rodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  called 
the  "  queen  "  of  the  place.  Succoih  he  supposes 
to  be  either  "  a  Haraitic  term  equivalent  to  Z*/*," 
or  possibly  a  Shemitic  mistranslation  of  the  term 
—  Zimi,  "  supreme,"  beuig  confounded  with  Za- 
rat,  "  tents."  (See  the  kssay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  i.  p.  630.) 

G.  R. 

SU'CHATHITES  (D\n5^b  [patr.  whence 
unknown]:  [2(wxa^i)w;  Vat.  Alex.]  5a>/fa0tei;u :  in 
tabernnculis  coinmornntes).  One  of  the  families 
of  scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

SUD  i:S,ovS'-  <SWi).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  .Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is 
known  to  gec^raphers :  but  if  we  assume  that  the 
first  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the 
final  "^  having  been  changed  into  "7.  In  this 
case  the  name  would  represent,  not  the  town  of 
Sora,  as  suggested  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  8),  but 
the  river  Euphrates  itself,  which  is  always  named 
by  Arab  geographers  "  the  river  of  Sura,"  a  cor- 
ruption probably  of  the  "  Sippara  "  of  the  inscrip- 
tions (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  611,  note  4). 

W.  L.  B. 

SUD  (2ou5e{;  [Vat.  2owx;]  Alex.  -Zovaa] 
[Aid.  2ou5:]  Su)  =  SiA,  or  Siaha  (1  Esdr.  v. 
29;  conip.  Neh.  vii.  47;  Ezr.  ii.  44). 

SUDFAS  (SouSros  :  Serebins  et  Edias)  = 
Hodaviah  3  and  Hodevah  (1  Esdr.  v.  26; 
comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43). 
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SUK'KIIMS  (D''^3p  \booth-dwellers1 :  [Rora. 
Vat.  Tpuyoivrai;  Alex.]  TpcoyAoSirroi :  Troglo- 
dit(B),  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Lubim  and  Cushim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army 
which  came  with  Shishak  out  of  Egjpt  when  he 
invaded  Judah.  Gesenius  {Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests 
that  their  name  signifies  "dwellers  in  tents,"  in 
which  case  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  suppose 
them  to  have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the  Scenitse, 
than  Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Zerah  was  apparently  allied  with  the  Antbs  south 
of  Palestine  [ZekahJ,  whom  we  know  Shishak  to 
have  subdued  [Shishak],  our  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  improbable.  The  Sukkiims  may  cor- 
respond to  some  one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering 
races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
we  have  not  found  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  re- 
sembling their  name  in  the  Bible,  and  this  some- 
what favors  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitic  ap- 
pellation. R.  S.  P. 

*  SUMMER.  [Agriculture,  p.  40  6  ; 
Palestine,  p.  2317 ;  Rain.] 

♦SUMMER-PARLOR.  [House, p.  1105.] 
SUN  (27^?^).     In  the  history  of  the  creation 
the  sun  is  described  as  the  "greater  light"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  moon  or  "lesser  light,"  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,   and   for  days,  and   for  years," 
while  its  special  office  was  "  to  rule  the  day  "  (Gen. 
14-16).     The  "signs"  referred  to  were  prob- 
ably  such    extraordinary  phenomena   as   eclipses, 
which  were  regarded  as  conveying  premonitions  of 
corning  events  (Jer.  x.  2;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke 
xxi.  25).     The  joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun 
and  moon  in  deciding  the  "seasons,"  both  for 
agricultural  operations  and  for  religious  festivals, 
and  also  in  regulating  the  length  and  subdivisions 
of  the  "years,"  correctly  describes  the  combina- 
tion of  the  lunar  and  solar  year,  which  prevailed 
at  all  events  subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  period  — 
the  moon  being  the  measurer  {nar   i^oxrfv)  of  the 
lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivisions  of  months  and 
weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  the  length  of  the  year  by  means  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  a  fixed  agricul- 
tural season,  namely,  when  the  com  became  ripe. 
The  sun  "ruled  the  day"  alone,  sharing  the  do- 
minion of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  brilliancy 
and   utility  of  which  for  journeys  and  other  pur- 
poses enhances  its  value  in  eastern  countries.     It 
"  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its  pow- 
erful influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of 
the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating 
its  progress.     Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only 
defined  points  of  time  in  the  absence  of  artificial 
contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day :  and 
as  these  points  are  less  variable  in  the  latitude  of 
Palestine  than  in  our  country,  they  served  the  pur 
pose  of  marking  the  commencement  and  conclu- 
sion  of  the    working   day.      Between    these   two 
points  the  Jews  recognized  three  periods,  namely, 
when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  A.  M.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  9;  Neh.  vii.  3);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen. 
xHii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "  the  cool  of  the  day" 
shortly  before  sunset  (Gen,  iii.  8).     The  sun  also 
sened  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east, 
west,    north,  and   south,  which  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is. 
xlv.  6;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14; 
Joel  ii.  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
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23;  Job  xxxvii.  17;  Ez.  xl.  24);  or  otherwise  by 
their  position  relative  to  a  person  fiicing  tlie  rising 
sun  —  before,  beliind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  tlie 
right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11; 
Ps.  xix.  6;  Eccl.  i.  5;  Hab.  iii.  11).  The  ordinary 
name  for  the  sun,  shcmesh,  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays,  producing  stupor 
or  ostonislnnetU  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder;  the 
poetical  names,  diammdh*^  (Job  xxx.  28;  Cant, 
vi.  10;  Is.  xxx.  26),  and  cheres^  (Judg.  xiv.  18; 
Job  ix.  7)  haw  reference  to  its  heat,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  are  duly  commemorated  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  14;  Ps.  xix.  6),  as  well  as  its  baneful  hiflu- 
ence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  cxxi.  6 ;  Is.  xlix.  10 ;  Jon. 
iv.  8;  Ecclus.  xliii.  3.  4).  The  vigor  with  which 
the  sun  traverses  the  heavens  is  compared  to  that 
of  a  "  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber," 
and  of  a  "giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course""  (Ps. 
xix.  5).  The  speed  with  which  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky,  is  expressed  in  the 
term  '-wings"  applied  to  them  (Ps.  cxxxix.  9; 
Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  diflfused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any 
statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was  prob- 
ably familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
Chaldasa  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt  the  sun 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Re  or  Ra,  and 
not  as  was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the 
form  of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  11;  see  Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Eg.  iv.  289):  the  name  came  conspicuously 
forward  as  the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  rather 
Phra,  meaning  "the  sun"  (Wilkinson,  iv.  287). 
The  Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  Cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied 
in  the  name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Beth-she- 
mesh,  "house  of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also 
from  the  connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti- 
pherah  ("he  who  belongs  to  Ra"),  the  priest  of 
On  (Gien.  xli.  45).  After  their  removal  to  Canaan, 
the  Hebrews  came  in  contact  with  various  forms  of 
idolatry,  which  originated  in  the  worship  of  the 
sun ;  such  as  the  Baal  of  the  Phcenicians  (Movers, 
Phon.  i.  180),  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
71).  These  idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at 
various  periods  (Judg.  ii.  11;  1  K.  xi.  5);  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubt- 
ful term  chammdnim<'  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Is.  xvii.  8, 
Ac.),  which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
under  which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the 
Punic  inscriptions,  Gesen.  Thes.  i.  489)  was  wor- 
shipped at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other 
places.  Pure  sun-worship  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Assyrians,  and  to  have  become 
formally  established  by  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5), 
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in  contravention  of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut. 
iv.  19,  xvii.  3).  Whether  the  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii. 
31),  whose  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun, 
and  whose  original  residence  (the  Heliopolis  of 
Berosus)  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
sun  in  liabylonia  (ItawUnson's  Herod,  i.  611),  or 
whether  the  kings  of  Judah  drew  their  model  of 
worship  more  immediately  from  the  east,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to 
the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from 
the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  189;  Curt.  iii.  3,  §  11; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  §  24),  who  honored  the  sun 
under  the  form  of  Mithras  (Strab.  xv.  p.  732).  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  tlie  horse 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  §  35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.  The  practice  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops  (2  K.  xxiii.  5,  12;  Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph. 
i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple  act  of  adora- 
tion directed  towards  the  rising  sun  (Ez.  viii.  16 ; 
comp.  Job  xxxi.  27).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  processions  on 
festival  days  came,  as  we  have  observed,  from  Per- 
sia; and  so  also  the  custom  of  "  putting  the  branch 
to  the  nose"  (Ez.  viii.  17),  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  explanation,  which  identifies  it  with 
the  Persian  practice  of  holding  in  the  left  hand 
a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Bersam  while  worshipping 
the  sun  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733 ;  Hyde,  Rel.  Pers.  p. 
345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  the  expres-  \ 
sion  being  otherwise  understood  of  "  putting  the 
knife  to  the  nose,"  i.  e.  producing  self-mutilation  ■ 
(Hitzig,  On  Ezek.).  An  objection  lies  against  ^ 
the  former  view  from  the  fact  that  the  Persians  are 
not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  the  nose.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by 
the  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  horses  were  stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  (the  term  pawnr^^  meaning  not  "suburb" 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico  or  an  out- 
building of  the  temple).  They  were  removed  thence 
by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7), 
of  the  cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv,  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mal.  iv. 
2),  and  of  the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  i.  16,  X.  J,  xii.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

*  SUN-DIAL.     [Dial.] 

*  SUPPER.     [Lord's  Supper;  Meals.] 

*  SUPPER,  THE  LAST.  [Passover,  iii.] 

SUR  (2oyp;  [Vat-iAo-o-oup;  Sin.Tovp:]  Vulg. 
omits).  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofernes  with  the  Assyrian 
army  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot  be  Tyre,  the  mod- 
ern Sur,  since  that  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore. Some  have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place 
named  •  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  as  in 
Phoenicia,  which  they  would  identify  with  Athlit ; 
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SURETISHIP 

others,  again,  Surofend.     But  none  of  these  are 
satisfactory. 

SURETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering 
for  tdke'im,^  lit.  in  marg.  "  those  that  strike 
(hands)."  (2.)  The  phrase**  lesumeih  ydd,  "de- 
positing in  the  hand,"'  i.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may 
be  understood  to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or 
virtual  though  not  personal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2, 
in  Heb.  v.  21).  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  Law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship, but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied 
that  suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was  com- 
mon (Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  l.J).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv. 
32),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  form  of  un- 
dertaking existed,  namely,  the  giving  the  hand  to 
(striking  hands  with),  not,  as  Michaelis  represents, 
the  person  who  was  to  discharge  the  service  —  in 
the  conmiercial  sense  the  debtor  —  but  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  due,  the  creditor  (Job  xvii.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  1;  Michaelis,  Lnirs  of  Moses,  §  151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  course  became 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 
In  later  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  com- 
mon, and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances, 
yet  the  duty  of  suretiship  in  certain  cases  is  recog- 
nized as  valid  (Ecclus.  viii.  13,  xxix.  14,  15,  16, 
18,  19).     [Loan.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  SURETY.     [Suretiship;  Plkdge.] 
SUSA   ([Soi/ffa-*]   Susan).     Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi. 
18.     [Shushan.] 

SU'SANCHITES  (W^5?tt?^tr  [see  below]: 
'Sovaauaxoioi ;  [Vat.  M.  -ffvv-  '•]  Susanechcei)  is 
found  once  only  —  in  Ezr.  iv.  9,  where  it  occurs 
among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom  the  Assyrians 
had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose  descendants  still 
occupied  the  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates 

either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa  (^tT^tZ?),  or 
those  of  the  country — Susis  or  Susiana — where- 
of Susa  was  the  capital.  Perhaps  as  the  Elamites 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage,  and  as  Daniel 
(viii.  2)  seems  to  call  the  country  Elam  and  the 
city  Shushan  (or  Susa),  the  former  explanation  is 
preferable.     (See  Shushan.)  ,  G.  R. 

SUSAN'NA  ([Theodot.]  ^ccadwa,  [Alex.] 
I.ovffavva'i  [LXX.  ^waavva'^  ^.  e.  nSlTltZ?,  "a 
lily").  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Daniel.  [Daniel,  Avockyphal  Ad- 
ditions TO.]  The  name  occurs  in  Diod.  Sic.  as 
that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii.  6),  and  Sheshan 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35)  is  of  the  same  origin  and 
meaning  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the  Lord 
(Luke  viii.  3).  B.  F.  W. 

SU'SI  C'p^D  :  2ou(n'  [Vat.  -an] :  Susi).  The 

father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

SWALLOW,  nS-T:[,  deV,5,-,  and  1^^ ,  d^wr, 

both  thus  translated  in  A.  V.  "Tn"^  occurs  twice, 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 :  transl.  by  LXX. 
Tpcoywy  and  arpov66s',  Vulg.  tvrtur  and  passer. 

«  D'^Vp'^n  :  Vulg.  laqueos:  from  Tpn, "  strike  » 
(Ges.  p.  161Y}.  "" 
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"1'"UV  also  twice.  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  antt  Jer.  viii.  7, 
both  times  in  conjunction  with  D'^D  or  D^D, 
and  rendered  by  LXX.  ircpta-Tepd  and  aTpovBiov, 
Vulg.  "  columba"  and  "ciconia."    In  each  passage 

D''p  is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  ;(€- 
\ihJiv  (swallow),  A.  V.  crant  [Ckane],  which 
is  more  probably  the  true  signiiication  of  "^5)21^, 
D^D  is  perhaps,  connected  with  Arab. 


Cmsissi),  applied  to  many  warbling  birds. 

The  rendering  of  A.  V.  fof  "IIT^   seems  less 

open  to  question,  and  the  original  (quasi  *^^T^, 
"  freedom  ")  may  include  the  swallow  with  other 
swiftly  flying  or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators, 
except  Jiochart,  who  renders  it  "  columba  fera," 
apply  it  to  the  swallow  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird,  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captivity. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  namely, 
its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its 
regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with 
several  othera.     But  the  turtle-dove,  for  which  the 

LXX.  have  taken  "^^"T?,  was  scarcely  likely  to  be 
a  familiar  resident  in  the  Temple  inclosure.  On 
Is.  xxxviii.  14,  *'  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter," 
we  may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
was  proverbial  among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn. 
Dionys.  ii.  133,  and  Aristopb.  Batr.  93).  Hence 
its  epithet  /cwTtAas,  "the  twitterer,"  KuniXdSas 
5^  Tas  x«^*5di/ay,  Athen.  p.  622.  See  Anacr. 
104,  and  opdpoydriy  Hes.  Op.  566  ;  and  Virg. 
Gtm-ff.  iv.  306. 

Although  Aristotle  in  his  "  Natural  History," 
and  Pliny  following  him,  have  given  currency  to  the 
fable  that  many  swallows  bury  themselves  during 
winter,  yet  the  r^ularity  of  their  migration  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  familiarly  recog- 
nized by  the  ancients.     See  Anacreon  ( Od.  xxxiii.). 

The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (p.  360)  from  The- 
ognis  is  well  known  — 

'HKd'  ^\0e  xe\i8<av,  «caAa;  S)pa<;  ayova-a, 
KoAovs  ei'iauTOVS,  eirl  yaorepa  Xev»ca,  inl   vuna 
fi.€\at.va. 

So  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  853),  "Prsenuntia  veris  hi- 
rundo." 

Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
those  familiar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found.  The 
swallow  {Hu-undo  i-ustica,  L.,  var.  Cahinca, 
Lichst.),  martin  (Chelidon  urbica,  L.),  sand  martin 
{Cbtyle  i-iparia,  L.)  abound.  Besides  these  the 
eastern  swallow  {Hir.  riifula,  Tem.),  which  nestles 
generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and  the  crag  martin 
{Cotyle  rujjesti-is,  L.),  which  is  confined  to  moun- 
tain gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  common. 
See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The  crag 
martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migrate  from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of  the 
genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  ( Cypselus  opus,  L.) 
is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  ( Cyp$. 
melba,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  localities. 
A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
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to   the  nortiieast  of  Palestine,   has  recently   been 
described  under  the  name  of  Cypselus  (Jnlileensis. 

Whatever  be  the  true  appellation  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perhaps  include  the  bee- 
eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallows,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  observer,  in  flight,  note, 
and  habits.  Of  this  beautiful  genus  three  species 
occur  in  Palestitie,  Mercys  opiaster,  L.,  Menrps 
Persictis,  L.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  only, 
the  eastern  sub-tropical  form  Merops  vu'idis,  L. 

H.  B.  T. 

SWAN  (n^;^?n,  tinshemeth).  Thus  ren- 
dered by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds ;  LXX.  irop<pvpicov, 
tfiis;  Vulg.  pai-phyi'io,  ibis.  Bochart  {Uieroz.  ii. 
290)  explains  it  fwctua  (owl),  and  derives  the  name 

from  DPtt?,  « to  astonish,"  because  other  birds 
are  startled  at  the  apparition  of  the  owl.  Gesenius 
su^ests  tht pelican,  from  Dtt?3,  "to  breathe,  to 
•'■^  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inflation  of  its  pouch. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  intended  by 
Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  sat- 
isfactory, the  owl  and  pelican  lieing  both  distinctly 
expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue.  Nor  is  the 
A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  swan  was  known  to  Moses  or  the 
Israelites,  or  at  least  that  it  was  sufficiently  famil- 
iar to  ha\'e  obtained  a  place  in  this  list.  Hassel- 
quist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen  a  swan  on 
the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  though  a  regular  winter 
visitant  to  Greece,  only  accidental  stragglers  wan- 
der so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  by  recent  naturalists  either  in  Palestine 
or  Egypt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites, is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  swan  should 
have  been  classed  among  the  unclean  birds.  The 
renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "  porphyrio  "  and  "  ibis," 
are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Neither  of  these 
birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  both  would 
be  familiar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and  the  original 
seems  to  point  to  some  water-fowl.  The  Samaritan 
Version  also  agrees  with  the  LXX.  Tlop<pvpi(iov, 
pcnphyiio  antiquorum,  Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  viii.  8),  Aristoph- 
anes (Av.  707),  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  x.  63),  and 
more  fully  described  by  Athenaeus  {Deipn.  ix.  388). 
It  is  allied  to  our  corn-crake  and  water-hen,  and  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  Ralliclce, 
being  larger  than  the  domestic  fowl,  with  a  rich 
dark-blue  plumage,  and  brilliant  red  beak  and  legs. 
From  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  toes  it  is  en- 
abled, lightly  treading  on  the  flat  leaves  of  water- 
plants,  to  support  itself  without  immersion,  and 
apparently  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  abundant  in  Ix)wer  Egypt.  Athe- 
naeus has  correctly  noted  its  singular  habit  of  grasp- 
ing its  food  with  its  very  long  toes,  and  thus 
conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It  is  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  species  of  RaUidce  by  its  short  powerful 
mandibles,  with  which  it  crushes  its  prey,  consisting 
often  of  reptiles  and  young  birds.  It  will  fre- 
quently seize  a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and 
at  once  crunch  the  head  of  its  victim  with  its  beak. 
It  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  and  from  the  miscel- 
laneous character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find 
a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh 
is  rank,  coarse,  and  very  dark-colored.  H.  B.  T. 
SWEARING.     [Oath.] 
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SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
(xxii.  44):  "  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops 
(lit.  clots,  OpSfjifioi)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  The  genuineness  of  this  verse  and  of  the 
preceding  has  b^n  doubted,  but  is  now  generally 
acknowledged.     They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but 

are  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (M),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetonian  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Greek  New  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  Jntrod.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the 
term  diapedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Aristotle  was 
aware  of  it  {De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  5).  The  cause 
assigned  is  generally  violent  mental  emotion. 
"  Kannegiesser,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Stroud  {Phys. 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  "remarks, 
'  Violent  mental  excitement,  whether  occasioned  by 
uncontrollable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like 
manner  sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  forces  out  a  ^1 
sweat  accompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  ™l 
hilarity.'  After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal 
constriction  of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others, 
he  further  observes :  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.'  " 
Dr.  Millingen  (Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,  XI 
p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of  fli 
the  phenomenon :  "  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
nervous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  re- 
vulsion. It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme  de- 
bility, in  connection  with  a  thinner  condition  of  the  m  , 
blood."  M\ 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record  ™ 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  {Diss,  sur  la 
Sueur  du  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  {Die 
Sitten,  Gebrduche,  und  Krankheiten  d.  alt.  Hebr., 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  {Obs.  Med.  lib.  iii. 
p.  458)  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  was  so  ter- 
rified at  falling  into  the  hands  of  soldiers  that  blood 
oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  The  same 
writer  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Miseno,  in  1554, 
a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for  three 
days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lycosthenes  {de  Prodiyiis, 
p.  623,  ed.  1557 )  reports,  a  woman  sick  of  the  plague 
sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body. 
Maldonato  ( Comm.  in  Evang. )  gives  an  instance, 
attested  by  eye-witnesses,  of  a  man  at  Paris  in  full 
health  and  vigor,  who,  hearing  the  sentence  of 
death,  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Thou  (lib.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  326,  ed.  1626), 
the  governor  of  Montemaro,  being  seized  by  strata- 
gem and  threatened  with  death,  was  so  moved 
thereat  that  he  sweated  blood  and  water.  Another 
case,  recorded  in  the  same  historian  (lib.  Ixxxii. 
vol.  iv.  p.  44),  is  that  of  a  Florentine  youth  who  was 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
The  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  attended  by 
the  same  phenomenon.  Mezeray  {Hist,  de  France, 
ii.  1170,  ed.  1646)  says  of  his  last  moments, 
"  II  s'agitoit  et  se  remuoit  sans  cesse,  et  le  sang 
lay  jailUssoit  par  tous  lea  conduits  mesme  par  les 
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pores,  de  sorte  qu'on  le  trouva  une  fois  qui  baign- 
oit  dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  storm,  is 
said  to  have  fallen  with  terror,  and  when  taken  up 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat 
(Millingen,  p.  488).  lu  the  Melmiyes  d"  Histoire 
(iii.  179),  by  Uom  lionaventure  d'Argonne,  the  case 
is  given  of  a  woman  who  suflei-ed  so  much  from  this 
malady  tiiat,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  lier  veins.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  18  who 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  is  reiwrted  by  Mesaporiti," 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Vallisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua. 
It  occurred  in  1703  {Phil.  Trans.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanteti  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  in  modern  times,  observed 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness 
of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Caspar's 
Wochemchrifl,  1848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  {Loudon  Med.  (Jxz.,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  953). 
For  further  reference  to  authorities,  see  Copland's 
I>ict.  of  Mtdkim,  ii.  72.  W.  A.  W. 

SWINE  ("T^TQj  chdzir:  5s,  veios,  avs;  x^^pos 
in  N.  T. :  ««*-,  aptr).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Bible  to  these  animals,  both  (1)  ui  their  domestic 
and  (2)  in  their  wild  state. 

(1.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  food  by 
the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7;  Dent.  xiv.  8);  the 
abhorrence  whicli  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4,  where  some  of  the 
idolatrous  "people  are  represented  as  »*  eating  swine's 
flesh,"  and  as  having  the  "  broth  of  abominable 
things  in  their  vessels; "  see  also  Ixvi.  3,  17,  and  2 
Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we  read  that  Elea- 
zar,  an  aged  scribe,  when  comijelled  by  Antiochus 
to  receive  in  his  mouth  swine's  Hesh,  "spit  it  forth, 
choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously  than  to  live  stained 
with  such  an  abonnnation."  The  use  of  swine's 
flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  to 
whom,  Siiys  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Kyypt.  i.  322), 
"  above  all  meats  it  was  particularly  obnoxious " 
(see  Herotlotus,  ii.  47;  ^Elian,  de  Nat.  Aniin.  x. 
16;  Josephus,  Coutr.  Apkm.  ii.  14),  though  it  was 
occasionally  eaten  by  the  {people.  The  Arabians  also 
were  disallowal  the  use  of  swine's  flesh  (see  Pliny, 
viii.  //.  N.  52;  Koran,  ii.  175),  as  were  also  the 
Phoenicians,  ^Ethiopians,  and  other  nations  of  the 
East. 

No  other  reason  for  the  command  to  abstain  from 
swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  I^w  of  Moses  beyond 
the  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  mamma- 
lia as  food  which  did  not  Hterally  fultill  the  terms 
of  the  definition  of  a  "clean  animal,"  namely,  that 
it  was  to  be  a  cloven-footed  ruminant.  The  pig, 
therefore,  though  it  divides  the  hoof,  but  does  not 
chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  considered  unclean;  and 
consequently,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  ass  and  the 
horse  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  yse  could  be 
made  of  the  animal  when  alive,  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  swine  (Lactant.  Instil,  iv.  17).  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  dietetical  considerations  may 
have  influence<i  Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh;  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disorders; 
hence  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  strict  rule.  "  The  reason  of 
the  meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  imwholesomeness. 
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a  So   the   name   is  given   in   the  Philos.    Trans. ; 
Calmet  writes  it  "  M.  Saporitius." 
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on  which  account  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and 
Moslems  "  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  in  Kawlinson's 
J/trodoius,  ii.  47).  Ham.  Smith,  however  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  "Swine"),  maintains  that  this  reputed 
unwholesomeness  of  swine's  flesh  has  been  much 
exaggerated;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colburn's 
New  Monthly  Magazine  (July  1,  1862,  p.  266) 
has  endorsed  this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  for 
the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  which  are  more  curi- 
ous than  valuable,  may  be  seen  in  Bochart  {ffieroz. 
i.  806,  f.).  Callistratus  (apud  Plutarch.  Sympos. 
iv.  5)  suspected  that  the  Jews  did  not  use  swine's 
flesh  for  the  same  reason  which,  he  says,  influenced 
the  Egyptians,  namely,  that  this  animal  was  sacred, 
inasmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  its  snout 
it  first  taught  men  the  art  of  ploughing  (see  Bo- 
chart, Hieroz.  \.  806,  and  a  dissertation  by  Cassel, 
entitled  De  Jttdceorum  odio  et  ahstinentia  a  poi'cina 
eJHsque  causis,  Rlagdeb. ;  also  Michaelis,  Comment, 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  203,  iii.  230,  Smith's 
transl.).  Although  the  Jews  did  not  breed  swine, 
during  the  greater  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  heathen 
nations  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as  food. 


Wild  Boar. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Jews  occasionaly  violated  the  law  of 
Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine "  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13)  were 
the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Gadara  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  narra- 
tive; but  that  the  practice  of  keeping  swine  did 
exist  amongst  some  of  the  Jews  seems  clear  from 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanus,  "ne  cui 
porcum  alere  liceret "  (Grotius,  Annot.  ad  Matt.  1. 
c).  Allusion  is  made  in  2  Pet.  ii.  22  to  the  fond- 
ness which  swine  have  for  "  wallowing  in  the  mire;  " 
this,  it  appears,  was  a  proverbial  expression,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  "  arnica  Into  sus  "  of 
Horace  {Kp.  i.  2,  26).  Solomon's  comparison  of  a 
"jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout"  to  a  "fair 
woman  without  discretion"  (Prov.  xi.  22),  and 
the  expression  of  our  Lord,  "  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,"'  are  so  obviously  intelligible  as 
to  render  any  remarks  unnecessary.  The  transac- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  already 
alluded  to,  like  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
has  been  the  subject  of  most  unfair  cavil :  it  is  well 
answered  by  Trench  {Miracles,  p.  173),  who  ob- 
serves that  "  a  man  is  of  more  value  than  many 
swine  ;  "  besides  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  our  Lord 
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$ent  the  devils  into  the  swine.  He  merely  permit- 
ted them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says,  "quod  auteni 
porci  in  mare  prsecipitati  sunt  non  fuit  opei-atio  di- 
vini  miraculi,  sed  operatic  diemonum  e  permissione 
diviua;  "  and  if  these  Cadarene  villagers  were  Jews 
and  owned  the  swine,  they  were  rightly  punished 
by  the  loss  of  that  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
had  at  all. 

(2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Sus  sci'oj'a  which  is  frequently  met 
with  hi  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  in 
Mount  Tabor.  The  allusion  in  the  psalm  to  the 
injury  the  wild  boar  does  to  the  vineyards  is  well 
borne  out  by  fact.  "  It  is  astonishing  Avhat 
havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a 
single  night;  what  with  eating  and  trampling  un- 
der foot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  " 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  234). 

W.  H. 

SWORD.     [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  (avKtifxiyos''  morus)  is 
mentioned  once  only,  namely,  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  "  If 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 


Morus  nigra  (Mulberry), 
say  to  this  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  plucked   up," 
etc.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  a-vKo.- 

Styos  is  distinct  from  the  crvKo/xwpaia  of  the  same 
vangelist  (xix.  4)  [Sycamore],  although  we  learn 
from  Dioscorides  (i.  180)  that  this  name  was  some- 
times given  to  the  (rvKSfiopos-  The  sycamine  is 
the  mulberry  tree  {Morus),  as  is  evident  from  Di- 
oscorides, Theophrastus  {H.  P.  i.  6,  §  1;  10,  §  10; 
13,  §  4,  Ac. ),  and  various  other  Greek  writers ;  see 
Celsius,  llierob.  i.  288.  A  form  of  the  same  word, 
(TVKafirivTjo-i  is  still  one  of  the  names  for  the  nml- 

«  *  The  size  of  this  tree  made  it  a  fitting  emblem 
for  the  Saviour's  use  (Luke  xvii.  6).  "  Its  ample 
girth,  its  wide-spread  arms  branching  off  from  the  par- 
ent trunk  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  its  enor- 
mous roots,  as  thick,  as  numerous,  and  as  wide-spread 
into  the  deep  soil'  below  as  the  branches  extend  into 
the  air  above,  made  it  the  very  best  type  of  invinci- 
ble steadfastness"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  24). 
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berry  tree  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich's  Nvtzpflanzen 
Giiechenlands,  Athen.  1862,  p.  19.  »  Morus  alba 
L.  und  M.  nigra  L.  ^  Moprid,  Movpyrjd,  und  Mov- 
prid,  auch  :S,vKan-nvrid  —  pelasg.  mure, —  ed."). 
Both  black  and  white  mulberry  trees  are  common 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  are  largely  cultivated 
there  for  the  sake  of  supplying  food  to  the  caterpil- 
lars of  the  silk-worm,  which  are  bred  in  great  num- 
bers. The  mulberry  tree  is  too  well  known  to  ren- 
der further  remarks  necessary.  W.  H. 

SYCAMORE  (npptp,  shik^mdh:  ffvKd- 
fiivosi  (rvKOfiapia  or  avKOfKapcda-,  in  the  N.  T. : 
sycamwrn,  morus.  Jicetum).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plural  form  masc. 
and  once  fem.,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
LXX.  always  translated  by  the  Greek  word  avKd- 
fiivos.  The  two  Greek  words  occur  only  once  each 
in  the  N.  T,  (rvKUfxivos  (Luke  xvii.  6),  and  (tvko- 
/jLCopea  (Luke  xix.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admit- 
ted that  the  sycamine  is  properly,  and  in  Luke 
xvii.  6,  the  mulben'y,  and  the  sycamore  the  fig- 
mulberry,  or  sycamore-fig  (Ficus  sycomorus),  yet 
the  latter  is  the  tree  generally  referred  to  in  the  0. 
T.,  and  called  by  the  LXX.  sycamine,  as  1  K.  x. 
27;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  Am.  vii.  14. 
Dioscorides  expressly  says  ^vKS/xopov,  evioi  Se  /col 
toGto  (rvKd/jLivov  Xeyovffi,  hb.  i.  cap.  180.  Com- 
pare Gesenius,  Thesauinis  Heb.  p.  1476  h ;  Winer, 
Rwb.  ii.  65  ff. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Alterihumskundey  B. 
iv.  §  281  ff. ;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  310. 

The  sycamoi-e,  or  fig-mulberry  (from  avKov, 
fig,  and  fiSpoui  mulberry),  is  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine a  tree  of  great  importance  and  very  extensive 
use.  It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut  tree,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade.« 
On  this  account  it  is  frequently  planted  by  the 
waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  downy  on 
the  under  side,  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  grows  di- 
rectly from  the  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and  in 
clusters  like  the  grape.  To  make  it  eatable,  each 
fruit,  three  or  four  days  before  gathering,  must,  it 
is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  instrument  or 
the  finger-nail.  Comp.  Theophrastus,  I)e  Caus. 
Plant,  i.  17,  §  9;  Hist.  PI.  iv.  2,  §  1;  Pliny,  H. 
A^.  xiii.  7;  Forskal,  Descr.  Plant,  p.  182.  This 
was  the  original  employment  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
as  he  says,  vii.  14.''  Hasselqnist  (Trav.  p.  260: 
Lond.  1766)  says,  "The  fruit  of  this  tree  tastes 
pretty  well  ;  when  quite  ripe  it  is  soft,  watery, 
somewhat  sweet,  with  a  very  little  portion  of  an 
aromatic  taste."  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
species  of  gall  insect  ( Cynips  sycomori)  often  spoils 
much  of  the  fruit.  "  The  tree,"  Hasselqnist  adds, 
"  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say,  it 
will  not  bear  fruit"  (p.  261).  In  form  and  smell 
and  inward  structure  it  resembles  the  fig,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  tree  is  always  verdant,  and  bears 
fruit  several  times  in  the  year  without  being  con- 
fined to  fixed  seasons,  and  is  thus,  as  a  permanent 
food-bearer,  invaluable  to  the  poor.  The  wood  of 
the  tree,  though  very  porous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It  suffers  neither  from  moisture  nor  heat.     The 


This  writer  supposes  the  sycamine  and  sycamore  tree 
to  be  one  and  the  same.  H. 

&  Amos  says  of  himself  he  was  D'^X2i7ty  D^^S  : 
LXX.  Kvi^tav  (TUKafiiva  :  Vulg.  velHcans  syramiva  ;  i.  e. 
a  cutter  of  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  it. 
Kvi^to  is  the  very  word  used  by  Theophrastus. 
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Egyptian  mummy  coffins,  which  are  made  of  it,  are 
still  perfectly  sound  after  an  entombment  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  was  nmch  used  for  doors,  and 
large  furniture,  such  as  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs.« 
So  great  was  the  value  of  these  trees,  that  David 
appointed  for  them  in  his  kingdom  a  special  over- 
seer, as  he  did  for  the  olives  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28); 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Ei^ypt's 
calamities,  that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by 
hailstones  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47).  That  which  is  called 
sycamore  in  N.  America,  the  Occidental  plane  or 
button-icood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  sycamore  of  the  Bible;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  maple  (the  Acer  psewh^platanus  or 
False-phme),  which  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
miUwrights.«'      '  C.  E.  S. 
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Ficus  sycomorus. 


SY'CHAR  {-ivx^p  in  S  A  C  D;  but  Rec. 
Text  2jx<ip  with  B:  Sichar ;  but  Codd.  Am.  and 
Fuld.   Sychar:  Syriac,   Socar).     A  place  named 


a  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  110,  Lend. 
1854.  "  For  coffins,  boxes,  tables,  doors,  and  other 
objects  which  required  large  and  thick  planks,  for  idols 
and  wooden  statues,  the  sycamore  was  prineipallv  em- 
ployed ;  and  from  the  quantity  discovered  in  the  tombs 
alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  tree  was  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent."  Don,  however,  believed  that  the  mum- 
my-cases of  the  Egyptians  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  Ccrr/lia  myxa,  a  tree  which  furnishes  the  Sebesten 
plums.  There  can  be  no  doubf,  however,  that  the 
wood  of  the  Fieus  sycomoriis  was  extensively  used  in 
ancient  days.  The  dry  climate  of  Egypt  might  have 
helped  to  have  preserved  the  timber,  which  must  have 
been  valuable  in  a  country  where  large  timber-trees 
are  scarce. 


only  in  John  iv.  5.  It  is  specified  as  "  a  city  of 
Samaria,  called  Sychar,  near  the  ground  which 
Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  his  son;  and  there  was  the 
well  of  Jacob." 

Jerome  believed  that  the  name  was  merely  a 
copyist's  error  for  Sychem ;  but  the  unanimity  of 
the  MSS.  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  supposition. 

Sychar  was  either  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
Shechem,  or  it  was  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  290),  "  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
allusion  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sicliem  re- 
ceived, among  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
name Sychar."  This  theory  may  be  correct,  but 
the  only  support  which  can  be  found  for  it  is  the 
very  imperfect  one  afforded  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  1,  7),  in  which  the  prophet  denounces  the 
Ephrainiites  as  shicconm  —  "drunkards;  "  and  by 
a  passage  in  Habakkuk  (ii.  18)  in  which  the  words 
moreh  sheker,  "  a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  supposed  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  Moreh,  the  original  nanie  of 
the  district  of  Shechem,  and  to  the  town  itself. 
But  this  is  surely  arguing  in  a  circle.  And  had 
such  a  nickname  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habit- 
ually as  its  occurrence  in  St.  John  would  seem  to 
imply,  there  would  be  some  trace  of  it  in  those 
passages  of  the  Talmud  which  refer  to  the  Samari- 
tans, and  in  which  every  term  of  opprobrium  and 
ridicule  that  can  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped 
on  them.  It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  with  cer- 
tainty that  neither  in  Targum  nor  Talmud  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  a  thing.  Lightfoot  did  not 
know  of  it.  The  numerous  treatises  on  the  Sa- 
maritans are  silent  about  it,  and  recent  close  search 
has  failed  to  discover  it. 

Presuming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it 
is  now  shbwn,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Ndblus,  Shechem  would  be  too  distant  to  answer 
to  the  words  of  St.  John,  since  it  must  have  been 
more  than  a  mile  off. 

"  X  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
plot  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  "  — 
surely  these  are  hardly  the  terms  in  which  such  a 
place  as  Shechem  would  be  described ;  for  though  it 
was  then  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes, 
yet  the  tenacity  of  places  in  Syria  to  name  and 
fame  is  almost  proverbial. 

There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Stephen  uses  the  name  Sychem  in  speaking  of 
Shechem,  for  he  is  recapitulating  the  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
(in  the  LXX.  form)  would  come  most  naturally  to 
his  mouth.  But  the  earliest  Christian  tradition,  in 
the  persons  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim 
—  both  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  — 
discriminates  Shechem  from  Sychar.  Eusebius 
(Onomnst.   ^uxdp  and  AovCd)  says  that  Sychar 

b  Trench  states  after  Robinson  (see  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
290),  that  '^  There  are  no  sycamores  now  in  the  Plain 
of  Jericho  "  (Studies  in  the  Gospeis,  p.  264,  Amer.  ed.). 
But  Tristram  {Land,  of  Israel.,  p.  509)  says :  "  Here 
(near  Jericho)  was  a  fine  old  sycamore  fig-tree,  perhaps 
a  lineal  descendant,  and  nearly  the  last,  of  that  into 
which  Zacchaeus  climbed."  In  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  p.  399,  he  says  that  this  tree  "  is  very  easy  to 
climb,  with  its  short  trunk  and  its  wide  lateral 
branches  forking  out  in  all  directions ;  and  would 
naturally  be  selected  by  Zacchaeus  (Luke  xix.  4)  as 
the  most  accessible  position  from  which  to  obtain  a 
view  of  our  Lord  as  he  passed  "  H. 
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was  in  front  of  the  city  of  Neapolis;  and,  again, 
that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Luza,  which  was  « three 
miles  from  Neapolis.  Sycheni,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  places  in  tlie  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb 
of  Joseph.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  describes  Se- 
chim  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as  con- 
taining Joseph's  monument ''  and  plot  of  ground 
{vill(t).  And  he  then  proceeds  to  say  that  a  thou- 
sand paces  thence  was  the  place  called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  342),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  large  number  of 
sources  in  Nabhis  itself  is  remembered,  that  a 
woman  should  have  left  them  and  come  out  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ; 
it  may  have  been  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  favor  of  Sychar  having  been  an  independ- 
ent place  is  the  fact  that  a  village  named  'A$kar 

iySLuM^)  still  exists  c  at  the  southeast  foot  of 

Ebal,  about  northeast  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the 
village  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quaresmius  {h'biddatio,  ii.  808  b). 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocardus.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  from  that  which  is  pubhshed-^  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocardus 
having  written  about  1280,  and  Quaresmius  about 
1630.  The  statement  is,  that  "  on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  i.  6.  on  the  north,  as  Gerizini  has  just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  "  is  a  large  city  (oppidvni 
magnum),  but  deserted  and  in  ruins,  M'hich  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Sichem.  .  .  .  The 
natives  told  me  that  they  called  the  place  /stor." 

A  village  like  ^Askar  ^  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  so  large  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  etymological  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  this  identification.  ^Askar 
begins  with  the  letter  'Jm,  which  Sychar  does  not 
appear  to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and 
enduring  to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in 
a  name.     [But  see  p.  2979  «,  (b.)  —  A.] 

In  favor  of  the  theory  that  Sychar  was  a  "  nick- 
name "  of  Shechem,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  St.  John  appears  always  to  use  the  expression 
\ey6iuLevos,  "called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or 
title  borne  by  place  or  person  in  addition  to  the 
name,  or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little 
known.  Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  xi. 
16,  XX.  24,  xix.  13,  17;  of  the  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  have  been  stated  not  so 
much  with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  conclusion 
on  the  identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as 
with  the  desire  to  show  that  the  ordinary  explana- 


o  The  text  of  Eusebius  reads  0  =  9  miles  ;  but  this 
is  corrected  by  Jerome  to  3. 

b  The  tomb  or  monument  alluded  to  in  these  two 
passages  must  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  Moslem 
tomb  of  Yiisiif,  now  shown  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  not 
far  from  the  east  gate  of  Nablus. 

c  Dr.  Rosen,  in  Zehschrip  der  D  M  G.  xiv.  634. 
Tan  de  Velde  (S.  If  P.  ii.  833)  proposes  ^Askar  as  the 
native  place  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

d  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  variations  spoken  of  by 
Robinson  (ii.  539). 
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tion  is  not  nearly  so  obvious  as  it  is  usually  assumed 
to  be.     [Shechem,  at  the  end.]  G. 

SY'CHEM  (2uxfV-  Siche7n;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Syc/iem).  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Shechem, 
the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine. It  occurs  in  Acts  vii.  16  only.  The  main 
interest  of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two 
of  those  numerous  and  singular  variations  from  the 
early  history,  as  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen/ abounds.  [Stp:phen.] 
This  single  verse  exhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a 
discrepancy  from,  the  earlier  account.  (1.)  The 
patriarchs  are  said  in  it  to  have  been  buried  at 
Sycheni,  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  this  is  related  of  the 
bones  of  Joseph  alone  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  (2.)  The 
sepulchre  at  Sychem  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
from  Emmor  by  Abraham;  whereas  in  the  O.  T. 
it  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah  at  Kirjath-arba  which 
Abraham  bought  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and 
Jacob  who  bought  the  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem 
from  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these 
cases  is  there  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  Greek  text,  nor  has  any  explanation  been 
put  forward  which  adequately  meets  the  difficulty 

—  if  difficulty  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  numerous  and  obvious 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  is  remarkable,  and  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness.  Thankfuhiess  because  we  are . 
thus  permitted  to  possess  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 

—  and  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unim- 
portance of  such  slight  variations  in  the  different 
accounts  of  the  sacred  history,  as  long  as  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  whole  remains  harmonious. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  name  Sychem,  namely, 
Sichem,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned 

SY'CHEMITE,  THE  (rhv  2vxf>:  ffevceus), 
in  Jud.  V.  16.  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  giving 
the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  hidependent  place 
among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were  dispos- 
sessed at  the  conquest.  G. 

*  SYCOMORE,  originally  and  properly  so 
written  in  the  A.  V.     [Syca.more.] 

SYE'LUS  (2u7}Aos;  [Vat.  tj  awoBos:']  Alex. 
H(TV'n\os'  om.  in  Vulg.)  =  Jehiel  3  (1  Esdr.  i.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads 
"  Sielus."] 

SYE'NE,  properly  Seveneh  (HDp  [see  be- 
low]:  2yrji/r?;  [Alex.  Sotjj/t;,  Soutji/t?:]  Sye?ie\  a 
town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation  of 
Egypt  "from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto  the 
border  of  Cush  "  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its  people  being 
slain  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh  "  (xxx.  6).  Migdol 
was  on  the  eastern  border  [Migdol],  and  Seveneh 
is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the  town  of  Syene, 
which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the 


e  The  identity  of  Askar  with  Sychar  is  supported 
by  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  eh.  xxxi.),  and  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  (ii.  412  b).  [So 
Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  284,  v.  348.  3e  Ausg.  ;  Derenbourg, 
Geog.  du  Talmud  (1868),  p.  169  f.  ;  Caspari,  C/iron.- 
geog.  Einleitimg  (1869),  p.  106  f.  ;  comp.  Raumer, 
Pal.  p.  162  f.  —  A.] 

/  These  are  examined  at  great  length,  and  elab- 
orately reconciled,  in  the  New  Testament  of  Canon 
Wordsworth,  1860,  pp.  65-69. 
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south,  though  at  one  time  included  in  the  nome 
Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  SUN 
(Brugsch,  Geogr.  JnschriJ't.  i.  155,  tab.  i..  No.  55), 
preserved  in  the  Coptic  C0T<5,Jl,  CeJlOJt, 
and  the  Arabic  Asicdn.  The  modern  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  marked 
by  an  interesting  early  Arab  burial-ground,  covered 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character.  ChampoUion  suggests  the 
derivation  C^,  causative,  OVHit,  OVeJl, 
"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  the  opening  or  key 
of  Egypt  {VEyypte,  i.  IGl-lGG),  and  this  is  the 
'  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name.         R.  S.  P. 

SYNAGOGUE  {•^vyaycoyf}:  Synngoga).  It 
may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts  to  which  the 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  great  charac- 
teristic institution  of  the  later  phase  of  Judaism. 
More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
sented and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  our  Ix)rd's  life  and 
ministry.  In  them  lie  worship{)etl  in  his  youth, 
and  in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  leani  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
which  He  recognized  and  sanctionetl;  which  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  state- 
lier services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass 
away,  is  worthy  of  our  i-es{)ect  and  honor.  They 
were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  jwrtioij  of  his 
work.  In  them  were  wrought  some  of  his  mightiest 
works  of  healing  (Mark  i.  23;  Matt.  xii.  9;  Luke 
xiii.  11).  In  them  were  sjwken  some  of  the  most 
glorious  of  his  recorded  words  (Luke  iv.  16;  John 
vi.  59);  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which 
are  not  recorded  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  5-t;  John  xviii. 
20,  etc.,  etc.).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions,  lead- 
ing us  back  to  a  remoter  past:  In  what  did  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  was 
it  intended  to  reproduce?  what  customs,  alike  in 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  was  connected  with  the  future  as  well 
as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  order  with  which  the 
first  Christian  believers  were  most  familiar,  from 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the  outlines, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  organization, 
government  of  their  own  society.  Widely  divergent 
as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  represented 
afterwards  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  starting- 
point  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manner. 

I.     Name.  —  (1.)     The     Aramaic     equivalent 

Snti73!D  first  appears  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 

as  a  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  H^T^  ( r=  congre- 
gation) in  the  Pentateuch  (Leyrer,  ut  infr.).  The 
more  precise  local  designation,  DDDlSn  H'^Sl 
{Beth  ha- Cenneseth  =  House  of  gathering),  be- 
longs to  a  yet  later  date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolerably 
strong  evidence  that  nothing  precisely  answering 
to  the  later  synagogue  was  recognized  before  the 
Exile.  If  it  had  been,  the  name  was  quite  as  likely 
to  have  been  perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  awaycoyt],  not  unknown  in  clas- 
sical Greek  (Thuc.  ii.   18,  Plato,  Repvbl  526  d.), 
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became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  (Tromm.  Concwdant.  s.  v.). 
With  most  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Two 
of  them  are  more  noticeable.     It  is  used  130  times 

for  n"T^,  where  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
npjmiUed  meeting  (Gesenius,  s.  v.),  and  25  times 
for  ^I^l^?  a  meeting  called  together,  and  therefore 
more  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  iK- 
K\t\aia.  In  one  memorable  passage  (Prov.  v.  14), 
the  two  words,  iKK\r](Tia  and  arvvaywyf],  destined 
to  have  such  divergent  histories,  to  be  representa- 
tives of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
juxtaposition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
word,  as  in  those  of  the  O.  T.,  retains  its  general 
meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  for  any  recog- 
nized place  of  worship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
seems  to  be  rSiroi  wpoa-evxvs  (1  Mace.  iii.  46, 
3  Mace.  vii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meaning  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower  sense 
(Matt.  X.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xxi.  12, 
xii.  11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church 
it  perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  (Christian  brethren  (.las.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  by  sonje  of  the  pseudo- 
Judaizing,  half-Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
for  their  meetings  (Rev.  ii.  9;.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether obsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  meetings, 
in  the  time  of  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  5,  ad 
Polyc.  c.  3).  Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  the 
two  words  appear  united  as  they  had  done  in  the 
LXX.  {iir\  r^v  avvayu>y^v  iKK\T}crias,  Strom,  vi. 
p.  633).  Afterwards,  when  the  chasm  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  became  wider.  Christian 
writers  were  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  which  practically  represented  them, 
and  showing  how  far  the  Synagogue  was  excelled 
by  the  Ecclesia  (August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxx. ; 
Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.  T.  §  i.).  The  cognate 
word,  however,  avva^is,  was  formed  or  adopted  in 
its  place,  and  applied  to  the  highest  act  of  worship 
and  communion  for  which  Christians  met  (Suicer, 
Thes.  s.  v.;  [Sophocles,  Gr.  Lex.  s.  v.]). 

II.  History.  —  (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  every  place  where  the  phrase  •'  before  the 
Lord "  appears,  they  recognize  in  it  a  known 
sanctuary,  a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore 
a  synagogue  (Vitringa,  De  Synag.  pp.  271  et  stq.). 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  "  dwelling 
in  tents  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
gogue or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  finds 
them  in  Judg.  v.  9,  and  in  "  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies "  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

(2.)  Apart  from  these  far-fetched  interpretations, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before 
and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths  were  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attended  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  (1  Sam.  xx.  5; 
2  K.  iv.  23).  On  the  other,  so  far  as  we  find 
traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
too  readily  into  a  fetich-religion,  sacrifices  to  ephods 
and  teraphim  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5)  in  groves  and 
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on  high-places,  offering  nothing  but  a  contrast  to 
the  "  reasonable  8er\'ice."  the  prayers,  psalms,  in- 
struction in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The 
special  mission  of  the  Priests  and  Invites  under 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9)  shows  that  there 
was  no  regulai-  provision  for  reading  the  "  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  i)eople,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  years  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  had  fallen  into  disuse  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10).  With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  we 
trace  a  more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approxi- 
mation. Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such 
prophets  there  must  have  been  a  Ufe  analogous  in 
many  of  its  features  to  that  of  the  later  Essenes 
and  Therapeutae,  to  that  of  the  cmnobia  and  mon- 
asteries of  Christendom.  In  the  abnormal  state  of 
the  polity  of  Israel  under  Samuel,  they  appear  to 
have  aimed  at  purifying  the  worship  of  the  high- 
places  from  idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on 
fixed  days  for  sacrifice  and  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix. 
12,  X.  5).  The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24  indi- 
cates that  the  meetings  were  open  to  any  worship- 
pers who  might  choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,"  the  brothers  of  the  order 
themselves.  Later  on  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  the 
question  of  the  Shunammite's  husband  (2  K.  iv.  23 ), 
"  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to- 
day ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath,"  implies 
frequent  periodical  gatherings,  instituted  or  perhaps 
revived  by  Elijah  and  his  successors,  as  a  means  of 
sustaining  the  religious  life  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  The 
date  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  synagogues  of 

God"  (bS  ''l?''^^,  meeting-places  of  God),  which 
the  invaders  are  represented  as  destroying  (v.  8). 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Chaldsean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Synag.  pp.  396- 
405).  It  has  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Macca- 
bees (De  Wette,  Fsalmen,  in  loc. ),  or  to  an  inter- 
mediate period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the 
land  laid  waste  by  the  army  of  Bagoses,  under  Ar- 
taxerxes  II.  (Ewald,  Poet.  Buck.  ii.  358).  The 
"  assembly  of  the  elders,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us 
in  like  uncertainty. 

(3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple  -  worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews 
probably  became  more  systematic  (Vitringa,  Be 
Synag.  pp.  413-429;  Jost,  Judenthum,  i.  168; 
Bornitius,  De  Synagog.  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.), 
and  must  have  helped  forward  the  change  which 
appears  so  conspicuously  at  the  time  of  the  Return. 
The  repeated  mention  of  gatherings  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  sitting  before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and 
hearing  his  word  (Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxxiii. 
31),  implies  the  transfer  to  the  land  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  the  custom  that  had  originated  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.  One  remarkable  passage  may 
possibly  contain  a  more  distinct  reference  to  them. 
Those  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the 
prophet  and  his  companions  with  their  exile,  as 
outcasts  froqi  the  blessings  of  the  sanctuary.   "  Get 


a  The  passage  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
interpretation  given  above  is  supported  by  the  LXX., 
Vulg.,  and  A.  V.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  general  con- 
sensits  of  Jewish  interpreters  (Vatablus,  in  Crit.  Sac. 
in  loco,  Calmet,  s.  v.  Synagogue).  The  other  render- 
ings (comp.  Ewald  and  RosenmiiUer,  in  loc),  ''  I  will 
be  to  them  a  sanctuary,  for  a  little  time,"  or  "  in  a 
little  measure,"  give  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.    The 
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ye  far  from  the  Ix)rd ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in 
a  possession."  The  prophet's  answer  is,  that  it 
was  not  so.  Jehovah  was  as  truly  with  them  in 
their  "  little  sanctuary  "  as  He  had  been  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  presence,  not  the  out- 
ward glory,  was  itself  the  sanctuary  (Ez.  xi.  15, 
16).«  The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the 
habit  of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic  meetings 
(Ezr.  viii.  15;  Neh.  viii.  2,  ix.  1;  Zech.  vii.  5). 
To  that  period  accordingly  we  may  attribute  the 
revival,  if  not  the  institution  of  synagogues.  The 
"  ancient  days  "  of  which  St.  James  speaks  (Acts 
XV.  21)  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far.  Assuming 
Ewald's  theory  as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps. 
Ixxiv.,  there  must,  at  some  subsequent  period,  have 
been  a  great  destruction  of  the  buildings,  and  a 
consequent  suspension  of  the  services.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  striking  that  they  are  not  in  any  way 
prominent  in  the  Maccabsean  history,  eithfer  as  ob- 
jects of  attack,  or  rallying  points  of  defense,  unless 
we  are  to  see  in  the  gathering  of  the  persecuted 
Jews  at  Maspha  (Mizpah)  as  at  a  "  place  where 
they  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel"  (1  Mace.  iii.  46), 
not  only  a  reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy 
place,  but  the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom. 
When  that  struggle  was  over,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
synagogue  parochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  other  countries.  The  influence  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  growing  power  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the  example, 
probably,  of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion "  (Vi- 
tringa, p.  426),  would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
Well-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or 
more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a 
building,  there  was  the  Trpoceux^?  or  place  of 
prayer,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered  in, 
commonly  by  a  running  stream  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  which  devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  wor- 
ship, and,  perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  23;  Juven.  Sat  iii.  296).«'  Some- 
times the  term  irpoff^vxh  {  =  "^'4^^.  -^"^5)  ^^s 
applied  even  to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit.  c. 
,54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine, was  connected  much  more  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven 
from  it  unless  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit    to    circumcision    (Acts    xxi.    28;    comp. 


language  of  the  later  Jews  applied  the  term  "  sanc- 
tuary "  to  the  ark-end  of  the  synagogue  {infra). 

b  We  may  trace  perhaps  in  this  selection  of  locali- 
ties, like  the  "  sacri  fontis  nemus  "  of  Jut.  Sat.  iii. 
13,  the  reappearance,  freed  from  its  old  abominations, 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  the 
groves,  of  the  charm  which  led  them  to  bow  down 
under  "  every  green  tree  "  (Is.  Ivii.  5 ;  Jer.  ii.  20). 
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pROSELYTKs).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  Tlie  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  required  no  sons  of  Aaron ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
precedence.  [Priests;  Schibes.]  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "  the  fullness  of  time  "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
"  Moses  "  only,  but  "  the  Prophets  "  were  read  in 
them  every  Sabbath-tlay,  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure,  —  (1.)  The  size  of  a  synagogue, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
there  were  any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  which  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  however, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged. 
Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synag.  in  Herzog's 
Realr-KncykL).  And  its  direction,  too,  wtis  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  devotion.  The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
it«  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).  The  building  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district, 
whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitringa, 
p.  229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew, 
or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte. 
In  the  later  stages  of  eastern  Judaism  it  was  often 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans,  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  liabbis  or  holy  men.  When 
the  building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character. 
The  common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckon- 
ing up  accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.  No  one 
was  to  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it 
ceased  to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  base  purpose  —  might  not  be  turned, 
e.  g.  into  a  bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A 
scraper  stood  outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid 
themselves,  before  they  entered,  of  anything  that 
would  be  defiling  (Leyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gogue we  trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis,  to  the  type  of  the   Tabernacle.     At   the 
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«  The  practice  of  a  fixed  Kibleh  ( =  direction)  in 
prayer  was  clearly  very  ancient,  and  commended  itself 
to  some  special  necessities  of  the  eastern  character. 
In  Ps.  xxviii.,  ascribed  to  David,  we  have  probably 
the  earliest  trace  of  it  (De  Wette,  in  loc).  It  is  recog- 
nized in  the  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viii. 
29,  et  al.).  It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  in  the  devotions 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  10).  It  was  adopted  afterwards 
by  Mohammed,  and  the  point  of  the  Kibleh,  after 
some  lingering  reverence  to  tfie  Holy  City,  transferred 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  The  early 
Christian  practice  of  praying  toward  the  east  indi- 
cates a  like  feeling,  and  probably  originated  in  the 
adoption  by  the  churches  of  Europe  and  Africa  of 
the  structure  of  the  synagogue.  The  position  of  the 
altar  in  those  churches  rested  on  a  like  analogy.  The 
table  of  the  Lord,  bearing  witness  of  the  blood  of  the 
New  Covenant,  took  the  place  of  the  Ark  which  con- 
tained the  Law  that  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Old. 


upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.     It  gave  to  that  end 

the  name  and  character  of  a  sanctuary  ( /D'^n). 
The  same  thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its 
being  called  after  the  name  of  Aaron  (Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  ch.  x. ),  and  was  developed  still  further 
in  the  name  of  Cophereth,  or  Mercy-seat,  given  to 
the  lid,  or  door  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  Veil  which 
hung  before  it  (Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of 
the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honor. 
Here  were  the  irpwTOKadfSpiai,  after  which  Phari- 
sees and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6) 
to  which  the  wealthy  and  honored  worshipper  was 
invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the 
greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp 
kept  burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  de- 
vout worshippers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sabbath,  i.  e.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p. 
lyS).*"  A  little  further  toward  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several 
persons  could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to 
read  the  lesson,  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  con- 
gregation were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on 
the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
running  between  them  (Philo,  Be  Vit.  Contempl. 
ii.  476).  The  arrangements  of  modern  synagogues, 
for  many  centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more 
complete  by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries, 
screened  off  by  lattice-work  (I^o  of  :\Iodena,  in 
Picart,  Cerem.  Relig.  L).  Within  the  Ark,  as 
above  stated,  were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  rollers  round  which  they  were  wound  were 
often  elaborately  decorated,  the  cases  for  them  em- 
broidered or  enameled,  according  to  their  material. 
Such  cases  were  customary  offerings  from  the  rich 
when  they  brought  their  infant  children  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Kabbi  of  the  synagogue.*?  As  part  of  the 
fittings  we  have  also  to  note  (1),  another  chest  for 
the  Haphtarotk,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.) 
Alms-boxes  at  or  near  the  door,  after  the  pattern 
of  those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  .Jerusa- 
lem, the  other  for  local  charities.*^  (-3.)  Notice- 
boards,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  olFend- 
ers  who  had  been  "  put  out  of  the  Synagogue." 
(4.)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, used  at  the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other 
festivals  (Vitringa,  Leyrer,  I.  c.).« 

IV.   Officers.  —  (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  was 


ft  Here  also  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  votive  silver  lamps  hanging  before  the  shrines 
and  holy  places,  bring  the  old  practice  vividly  before 
our  eyes. 

c  The  custom,  it  may  be  noticed,  connects  itself 
with  the  memorable  history  of  those  who  "  brought 
young  children  "  to  Jesus  that  He  should  touch  them 
(Mark  x.  13). 

d  If  this  practice  existed,  as  is  probable,  in  the  first 
century,  it  throws  light  upon  the  special  stress  laid 
by  St.  Paul  on  the  collection  for  the  ''  poor  saints  " 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi.  &c.).  The  Christian 
Churches  were  not  to  be  behind  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogues in  their  contributions  to  the  Palestine  Relief 
Fund. 

«  *  For  remains  of  ancient  synagogues  in  Galilee, 
see  Notes  on  Jewish  Synagogues,  by  Capt,  C.  W.  Wil- 
son ( Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  No.  ii."  1869).  H. 
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often  but  one  Rabbi  (Vitrini^a,  p.  549).  Where  a 
fuller  organization  was  possible,  there  was  a  college 

of  Elders  (C'lJpT  =irp€(rfivT€poi,  Luke  vii.  3)  pre- 
sided over  by  one  who  was  kot'  i^ox'h*'^  ^  "PX'" 
<rvvdy(oyos  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14;  Acts  xviii. 
8,  17).  To  these  elders  belonged  a  variety  of  syn- 
onyms, each   with  a   special    significance.      They 

were  CDS^D  (Parnasim  =  iroififves,  Eph.  iv. 
11),  watehing  over  theu-  flock,  irpoearwTes,  r)yov- 
fxevoi,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  Heb.  xiii. 
7).  With  their  head,  they  formed  a  kind  of  Chap- 
ter, managed  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue,  possessed 
the  power  of  excommunicating  (Vitringa,  pp.  549- 
621,  727). 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large 

synagogue  was  known  as  the  rT'vID'  {Shcliach=^ 
legatus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  reader  of  prayers,  etc.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to 
be  active,  of  full  age,  the  father  of  a  family,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7;  Tit.  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  &YYf?^os  imA-naias  of  Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1,  &c.  (Vitringa,  p.  934). 

(3.)  The  Chazzdn  (^10),  or   inr-nper^s  of  the 

synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  For  him  too  there  were 
conditions  like  those  for  the  legatus.  Like  the  le- 
gatus  and  the  elders,  he  was  appointed  by  the  im- 
position of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  836).  Practically 
he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school-master  of 
the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way  came  to  gain 
a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  legatus.'^ 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controversy.''     They 

were  known  as  the  Batlanim  (C'*^ /12D  :=Otiosi), 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them. 
They  were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  la- 
bor for  their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to  attend  the 
week-day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  Ho7:  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms- 
collectors.*-'    Rhenferd,  however  (Ugolini,  Thes.  vol. 


a  *  With  the  account  here  given  of  the  functions  of 
the  Sheliach  or  legatus,  and  of  the  C/iazzan,  should 
be  compared  the  more  detailed  statements  of  Dr.  Gins- 
burg  in  his  valuable  and  elaborate  art.  Synagogue,  in 
the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  He  makes  the 
office  of  the  Chazzan  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  sev- 
eral centuries  later,  more  like  that  of  the  sexton  or 
beadle  in  our  churches,  than  that  of  deacon,  and  de- 
nies that  either  he  or  the  legatus  was  appointed  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  The  function  of  the  legatus, 
he  says,  "  was  not  permanently  vested  in  any  individ- 
ual ordained  for  this  purpose,  but  was  alternately  con- 
ferred upon  any  lay  member  who  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  offering  up 
prayer  in  the  name  of  the  congregation."  A. 

b  The  two  treatises  De  decern  Otiosis,  by  Rhenferd 
and  Vitringa,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurits,  vol.  xxi.,  occupy 
more  than  700  foUo  pages.     The  present  writer  has 
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xxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  perma- 
nently on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number  ^),  so  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper 
hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish 
Archaeologists,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  rep- 
resentiitives  of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (Jost,  Gesch.  Judenth.  i.  168-172).  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  same 
persons  may  have  united  both  characters,  and  been, 
e.  g.,  at  once  Otiosi  and  alms-collectors. 

(5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  or- 
ganization of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that 
of  the  Ecclesia.  Here  also  there  was  the  single 
presbyter-bishop  [Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council 
of  presbyters  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The 
legatus  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  the  S776A0S 
(Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  air6(rTo\o5 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  the  elders  as  such 
is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds  (Eph.  iv.  11;  1 
Pet.  V.  1).  They  are  known  also  as  Tryovjxfvoi. 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  sacerdotal  name 
of  lepfvs,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostohc  Age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief 
priest  "  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  apxt^pevs 
and  Upevs  are  repeatedly  applied  to  the  rulers  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  Be  Jud.,  quoted  by 
Vitringa,  De  decern  Otiosis,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scattered  priests,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their  only 
sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  prece- 
dence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They 
were  invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  IVoi'ship.  —  (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction  (here 
also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable 
changes)  of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple. 
This^  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the 
principles  and  structure  of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the 
baser  elements,  wild  Talmudic  legends,  curses 
against  Christians  under  the  name  of  Epicureans, « 
and  other  extravagances  which  have  mingled  with 
it  (McCaul,  Old  Paths,  ch.  xvii.,  xix.).     It  will  be 


not  read  them  through.  Is  there  any  one  living  who 
has? 

c  Lightfoot's  classification  is  as  follows.  The  Ten 
consisted  of  three  Judges,  the  Legatus,  whom  this 
writer  identifies  with  the  Chazzan,  three  Parnasim, 
whom  he  identifies  with  alms-collectors  and  compares 
to  the  deacons  of  the  church,  the  Targumist  or  inter- 
preter, the  school-master  and  his  assistant.  The  whole 
is,  however,  very  conjectural. 

d  This  was  based  on  a  fantastic  inference  from  Num. 
xiv.  27.  The  ten  unfaithful  spies  were  spoken  of  as 
an  "  evil  congregation.''  Sanhedr.  iv.  6,  in  Lightfoot, 
I.  c. 

c  *  Dr.  Ginsburg,  art.  Synagogue  in  the  3d  ed.  of 
Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  iii,  907,  note,  denies  that 
the  Jewish  prayers  contain  "  curses  against  Christians 
under  the  name  of  Epicureans."  His  account  of  the 
Jewish  liturgy  is  very  full  and  interesting.  A. 
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enough,  in  this  phxce,  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  ori^anizatioii,  was  connected 
with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  the 
life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here  too 
we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  he  an  exa«,'geration  to  say  that  the  worship 
of  the  Church  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, modified  (1)  by  the  new  truths,  (2)  by  the 
new  institution  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3)  by 
the  spiritual  Charisinatn. 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  He 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  Kabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be  and 
were  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  synagogues, 
or,  when  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in  the  open 
street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed  for 
hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the  Shenia 
("  Hear  O  Israel,"  etc.,  from  Deut.  vi.  4),  his  Kad- 
dish,  his  S/ieinonth  Esn'di,  the  eighteen  Bvrachoth 
or  blessings,  with  the  "  vain  repetition  "  which  has 
reappeared  in  Christian  worship.  But  for  the  dis- 
ciples this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  fKittern  of  devo- 
tion, and  their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To  their 
minds  tliere  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent  with 
true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fixed  order 
{Kara  ra^iv,  1  Cor.  xiv.  40),  of  the  same  prayers, 
hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical  study  leads 
us  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  If 
the  gifts  of  utterance  which  characterized  the  first 
period  of  that  age  led  for  a  time  to  greater  freedom, 
to  unpremeilitated  prayer,  if  that  was  in  its  turn 
succeeded  by  the  renewed  predominance  of  a  formal 
fixed  order,  the  alternation  and  the  struggle  which 
have  reappeared  in  so  many  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  were  not  without  their  parallel  in 
that  of  Judaism.  There  also,  was  a  protest  against 
the  rigidity  of  an  unbending  form.  Eliezer  of 
Lydda,  a  contem{)orary  of  the  second  Gamaliel 
(circ.  A.  D.  80-115),  taught  that  the  legatm  of  the 
synagogue  should  discard  even  the  Sheinoneh  Es- 
reli,  the  eighteen  fixed  prayers  and  benedictions  of 
the  daily  and  Sabbath  services,  and  should  pray  as 
his  heart  prompted  him.  The  offense  against  the 
formalism  into  which  Judaism  stiffened,  was  appar- 
ently too  great  to  be  forgiven.  He  was  excommu- 
nicated (not,  indeed,  avowedly  on  this  ground),  and 
died  at  Csesareiv  (Jost,  Gescfi.  Judenih.  ii.  36,  45). 

(3.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was 
derived  from  the  older  order.  "  Moses  "  was  '<  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day  "  (Acts  xv. 
21),  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three 
years,  according  to  that  which  ultimately  prevailed 
and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  He- 
brew text  (BiBLK,  and  I^yrer,  I.  c),  in  the  52 
weeks  of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Proph- 
ets were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derash,  the 
\6yos  TrapaKX-i](Ti(t>s  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian 
synagogues,  we  must  believe,  followed  this  order 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them 
before  long  to  add  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  which 
they  had  learned  to  recognize  as  more  precious  even 
than  the  Law  itself,  the  "  prophetic  word  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
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the  Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the 
same  Spirit  [Sckiptuhe].  The  synagogue  use  of 
Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  those  which 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  which  the  sim- 
ple consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  a 
day  as  in  some  luistern  monasteries,  in  a  week  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  English 
I'rayer-book,  is,  perhaps,  a  less  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may 
probably  trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity, the  subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  among 
Christian  controversialists.  Whatever  account  may 
l)e  given  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Church's  worship  as  soon  as  we 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immetliate  records  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  well  been  described  by  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  llomish  ten- 
dencies, as  an  "  immemorial  practice."  Though 
"  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks." 
The  prayers  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  early 
liturgy  of  the  world"  (Ellicott,  Destiny  of  the 
Creature,  Serm.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  superfluous  and  vain  "  to  pray  for  the  dead 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  Scribes,  to  show  itself  in 
the  devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  trace 
back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
the  practice  is  "  immemorial,"  as  old  at  least  as 
the  traditions  of  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf,  De 
Synat/.  pp.  709,  710  ;  McCaul,  Old  Paths,  ch. 
xxxviii.).  There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 
that  prayers  for  the  departed  (the  Kaddish  of  later 
Judaism)  were  familiar  to  the  synagogues  of  Pales- 
tine and  other  countries,  that  the  early  Christian 
believers  were  not  startled  by  them  as  an  innova- 
tion, that  they  passed  uncondemnetl  even  by  our 
I^rd  himself.  The  writer  already  quoted  sees  a 
probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim.  i.  18  (Elli- 
cott, Past.  Epistles,  in  loc.).  St.  Paul  remember- 
ing Onesipborus  as  one  whose  "  house"  had  been 
bereaved  of  him,  prays  that  he  may  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord  "  in  that  day."  Prayers  for  the  dead 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti-Scrip- 
tural. If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  from  her  services,  it  is  not 
because  Scripture  says  nothing  of  them,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
such  a  matter,  ex{)erience  is  a  truer  guide  than  the 
silence  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the  voice 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity. 

(5.)  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obvi- 
ously the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 
9),  and  had  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before 
(Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devo- 
tion, known  then,  and  still  known,  respectively  as 
the  Shachdrith,  the  -Mincha,  and  the  'Ardbith; 
they  had  not  only  the  prestige  of  an  authoritative 
tradition,  but  were  connected  resi^ectively  with  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as 
to  the  first  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
(Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  c ;  TertuU.  De  Orat.  c.  xxv.). 
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The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems 
seem,  at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a 
resemblance;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  symmetry 
which  points  to  an  original  connection.  The  sol- 
emn days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the 
fifth,  and  the  seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the 
change  was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  lord's  Day  involved 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  order  of  the  week, 
and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to 
the  Christian  society  what  the  other  days  had  been 
to  the  Jewish. 

(6.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[comp.  Loun's  Day,  Sabbath],  and  connects  it- 
self with  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  .  A  cup  of  wine, 
over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
handed  round  (Jost,  Gescli.  Jitdenth.  i.  180).  It 
is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
followers  continued  to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of 
reckoninff,  so  long,  L  e.  as  they  fraternized  with 
their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  h^lTrvov  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we 
should  call  Sunday  evenhig  would  have  been  to 
them  on  the  second.  By  degrees,  as  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  [Lord's  Supper],  the  time  be- 
came later,  passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early 
dawn  of  the  next  day.  So  the  Lord's  Supped 
ceased  to  be  a  supper  really.  So,  as  the  Church 
rose  out  of  Judaism,  the  supper  gave  its  holiness 
to  the  coming,  instead  of  derimng  it  from  the  de- 
parting day.  The  day  came  to  be  KvpiaK^i,  because 
it  began  with  the  Sdwov  KvpiaK6v.^  Gradually 
the  Sabbath  ceased  as  such  to  be  observed  at  all. 
The  practice  of  observing  both,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  up  to  the  fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace 
of  the  transition  period. 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  X.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15;  TertuU.  De  Oral. 
cap.  xi. ) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11;  Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.); 
the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.); 
the  face  turned  toward  the  Kibleh  of  the  East 
(Clem.  Al.  Stroni.  1.  c. ) ;  the  responsive  Amen  of 
the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
of  the  elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  IG).''  In  one  strange  ex- 
ceptional custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we 
trace  the  wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  oriental  devotion. 
There,  in  the  closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer, 


a  It  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word 
was  obviously  coined  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  life, 
and  is  appliedin  the  first  instance  to  the  supper  (ICor. 
xi.  20),  afterwards  to  the  day  (Rev.  i.  10). 

b  One  point  of  contrast  is  as  striking  as  these  points 
of  resemblance.  The  Jew  prayed  with  his  head  cov- 
ered, with  the  TaMith  drawn  over  his  ears  and  reach- 
ing to  the  shoulders.  The  Greek,  however,  habitually 
in  worship  as  in  other  acts,  went  bare-headed  ;  and 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentile  churches,  renouncing  all 
early  prejudices,  recognizes  this  as  more  fitting,  more 
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the  worshippers  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks 
and  lifted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  up  with  wild 
gestures  (rovs  re  ir6Sas  iweyeipo/jLeu),  as  if  they 
would  fain  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40).^  This,  too,  reproduced 
a  custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did  the 
whole  body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously 
as  they  repeated  the  great  'ler-sanctus  hynm  of 
Isaiah  vi.  (Vitringa,  p.  1100  ff;  Buxtorf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Functions.  —  (1.)  The  language  of 
the  N.  T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  synagogue 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
11,  xxi.  12);  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  right 
of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless,  under  this 
head,  we  may  include  that  of  excommunication,  or 
"  putting  a  man  out  of  the  synagogue  "  (John  xii. 
42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him  under  an  anathema  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9),  "delivering  him  to  Satan" 
(1  Cor.  V.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley, 
in  loc.)  In  some  cases  they  exercised  the  right, 
even  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the 
persons  of  the  accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains 
to  take  their  trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  2,  xxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the  passages  referred  to 
(Matt.  X.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9)  they  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  oryj/eSpta,  or  councils,  yet  both 
appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious persecution  might  fasten  on  its  victims. 
The  explanation  commonly  given  that  the  council 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  "  Synedrien  ").  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal  of  23,  which 
sat  in  every  city  [Council],  identical  with  that 
of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as  assessors  to  each, 
which  Josephus  describes  as  acting  in  the  smaller 
provincial  towns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20, 
§  5),f'  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are 
to  understand  a  smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the 
Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros. 
Sanhedr.  1.  c),  consisting  either  of  the  elders,  the 
chazzan,  and  the  legatus,  or  otherwise  (as  Herzfeld 
conjectures,  i.  392)  of  the  ten  Batlanim,  or  Otiosi 
(see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian 
institution.  The  ^/c/cArjo-ia,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The 
elders  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (to  jSjwtj/ccC). 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fairness, 
however  destitute  of  official  honor  and  position  (ot 
i^ovdevrififvoi)  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-8). 


natural,  more  in  harmony  with  the  right  relation  of 
the  sexes  (1  Cor.  xi.  4). 

c  The  same  curious  practice  existed  in  the  17th 
century,  and  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Church 
of  Abyssinia,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  preserving 
more  than  any  other  Christian  society,  the  type  of 
Judaism  (Ludolf,  Hist,  ^thiop.  iii.  6  ;  Stanley,  Eastern 
Church,  p.  12). 

d  The  identification  of  these  two  is  due  to  an  in- 
genious conjecture  by  Grotiue  (on  Matt.  t.  21).  The 
addition  of  two  scribes  or  secretaries  makes  the  num- 
ber in  both  oases  equal. 
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For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue,  were 
reserved  the  graver  offenses  against  religion  and 
morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to  excom- 
municate, to  "  put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by 
their  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  society  (1  Cor.  v.  4).  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  Hammond  and  other  commentators 
have  seen  a  reference  to  these  judicial  functions  in 
James  ii.  2-4.  Tlie  special  sin  of  those  who  fawned 
upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view,  that  they  were 
^'■judges  of  evil  thoughts,"'  carrying  respect  of  per- 
sons into  their  administration  of  justice.  The  in- 
terpretation, however,  though  ingenious,  is  hardly 
sufficiently  supported.  E.  H.  P. 

*  Synagogues  as  related  to  the  Spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. —  That  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
made  much  use  of  the  synagogues  in  spreading  the 
new  faith  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the 
book  of  Acts.  Thus  Paul  in  Damascus  (ix.  20),  im- 
mediately after  his  conversion,  "  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  So 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  (xiii.  5) 
"  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews;  "  and  so  again  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii. 
14-16);  and  yet  again  at  Iconium  (xiv.  1).  When 
Paul  and  Silas  had  come  to  Amphipolis  (xvii.  1,  2), 
"where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,"  it  is  stated 
that  "  Paul,  as  his  manner  was^  went  in  unto  them, 
and  three  sabbath-days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  Scriptures."  Coming  thence  to  Berea  (xvii.  10), 
they  "  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews."  At 
Athens  (xvii.  16,  17),  while  Paul  was  waiting  for 
his  companions,  "  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue  with 
the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout "  [Greeks].  At 
Corinth  (xviii.  4),  "  he  reasoned  in  the  synagc^ue 
every  sabbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks."  At  Ephesus  (xviii.  19)  "he  himself 
entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  the 
Jews."  In  like  manner,  ApoUos  at  Ephesus  (xviii. 
26)  "  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue;  "  and 
when,  in  Achaia  (xviii.  28),  "  he  mightily  convinced 
the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  was  Clirist,"  it  was,  doubtless,  in 
the  synagogues  that  he  did  so.  That  this  use 
of  the  place  was  sometimes  long  continued  is  seen 
in  tlie  statement  of  xix.  8,  that  in  Ephesus  Paul 
"  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  spake  boldly  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God." 

These  passages  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  the  early  diffiision  of  Christianity  the  syna- 
gogues bore  a  very  important  part.  To  its  first 
preachers  they  afforded  a  pulpit  and  an  audience,  — 
a  place  where  they  could  set  forth  their  new  doctrine, 
and  an  assembly  prepared  to  hear  it.  In  the  free 
and  pliable  order  of  the  synagogue- service,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Scripture-reading,  exposition,  or  exhorta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  offered  to  any  who  wished 
it.  Of  such  opportunities  our  Lord  had  made 
habitual  use  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54 ;  Mark  i.  21 ; 
John  vi.  59 ;  "  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogues," 
John  xviii.  20).  In  Luke  iv.  16,  it  is  said  of 
Jesus  at  Nazareth,  that,  "  as  his  custom  was,  he 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and 
stowl  up  to  read,'"  and  after  the  reading  began  an 
address  to  the  people.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  15),  it  is 
stated  that,  "after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  unto 
them,  saying.  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any 
word  of  exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on."     The 
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opposition  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  not  for 
some  time  so  developed  that  its  apostles  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  privilege  of  the  synagogue.  In 
every  Jewish  community  (and  one  was  found  in 
almost  every  city  of  the  civilized  world)  there  were 
persons  ready  to  hear  and  receive  a  faith  which 
offered  itself  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  scriptures.  But  the  syna- 
gogues brought  together  many  Gentiles,  who  had 
either  become  members  of  the  Jewish  body  by  cir- 
cumcision, or  had  adopted  the  belief  and  worship 
of  the  Jews  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  law 
[ProselytesJ.  The  latter  class  were,  doubtless, 
more  open  than  the  Jews  themselves  to  the  truths 
and  principles  of  Christianity. 

It  was  under  the  influences  of  the  synagogue  that 
the  Greek  language  assumed  the  peculiar  character 
which  fitted  it  to  be  the  vehicle  for  Christian  teach- 
ing. That  process  of  translating  Jewish  ideas  into 
Greek  words,  which  we  see  first  in  the  Septuagint, 
must  have  gone  on  wherever  Jewish  worship  was 
conducted  in  the  Greek  language ;  that  is,  in  most 
synagogues  out  of  Palestine,  and,  to  some  extent 
certainly,  in  those  of  Palestine  itself.  [Languagk 
OF  THE  New  Testament.]  Hence  arose  the 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  colored  by 
Semitic  forms  of  speech,  and  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  religious  conceptions  common  to 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  posses- 
sion of  such  an  idiom,  fully  developed  and  widely 
understood,  was  an  important  advantage  to  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity.  Many  new  words  must 
be  formed,  many  old  words  taken  in  new  connec- 
tions and  senses,  before  the  language  of  Xenopbon 
could  express  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  changes 
Hke  these  require  time  for  their  accomplishment: 
if  it  had  been  left  for  the  apostles  to  make  and  in- 
troduce them,  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  must 
have  been  seriously  retarded. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these 
preparations  and  opportunities  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Unquestionably,  they  had  much  to  do 
with  its  immediate  and  rapid  progress.  The  New 
Testament  accounts  of  thLs  progress  will  not  seem 
incredible  to  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  these 
favoring  influences.  Among  the  causes  which  by 
divine  arrangement  paved  the  way  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  we  may  claim  as  high  a  place  for 
the  general  planting  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  as 
for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language, 
or  the  unifying  conquests  of  the  RMnan  Empire. 

J.  H. 

SYNAGOGUE,  THE   GREAT   (HP.?? 

n  vlTSn).  The  institution  thus  described,  though 

not  Biblical  in  the  sense  of  occurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  linta,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
traditions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  writers. 

(1.)  On  the  retuni  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
great  council  was  appointed,  according  to  these 
traditions,  to  reorganize  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  120  members  (Megilloth, 
17  b,  18  c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Syn^ogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets, 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers  (Pirke  Abotk, 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  recognized  as  president.  Among 
the  other  members,  in  part  together,  in  part  suc- 
cessively, were  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  Zerubbabd, 
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and  their  companions,  Daniel  and  the  three  "  chil- 
dren," tlie  prophets  Haggai,  Zecliariali,  Malaclii, 
the  rulers  Neheniiah  and  Mordecai.  Their  aim  was 
to  restore  again  the  croum  or  glory  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
to  reinstate  in  its  majesty  the  name  of  God  as 
Great,  Mighty,  Terrihle  (Dent.  vii.  21,  x.  17;  Neh. 
i.  6,  ix.  32;  Jer.  xxxii.  18;  Dan.  ix.  4).  To  this 
end  they  collected  all  the  sacred  writings  of  former 
ages  and  their  own,  and  so  completed  the  canon  of 
the  O.  T.  Their  work  inclnded  the  revision  of  the 
text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the  introduction  of 
the  vowel  points,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  Masoretic  editors.  They  institiited  the 
feast  of  Purim.  They  organized  the  ritual  of  the 
synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  ShemCmeh 
Esreh,  the  eighteen  solemn  benedictions  in  it 
(Ewaid,  Gesch.  iv.  193).  Their  decrees  were  quoted 
afterwards  as  tliose  of  the  elders  (the  npeafivrepoi 
of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  ^pxaToi  of  Matt.  v.  21,  27,  33), 
the  Dibi-e  Soplierim  (  =  words  of  the  scril)es),  which 
were  of  more  authority  than  the  Law  itself.  They 
left  behind  them  the  characteristic  saying,  handed 
down  by  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  last  member 
of  the  order,  "  Be  cautious  in  judging;  train  up 
many  scholars;  set  a  hedge  about  the  Law"  {Pirke 
Aboih,  i.  1).     [Scribes.] 

(2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  uncertain.  The 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body, 
not  only  in  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so  that  the 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke  Aboth, 
cire.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  some 
critics  (e.  g.  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  rest- 
ing on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after 
the  exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  members, 
charged  with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.  iv.  192)  is  disjwsed  to  adopt  this  view, 
and  looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  in- 
troduced for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  ( Gesch. 
des  Jud.  i.  41)  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  were  prom- 
inently legislative.  He  recognizes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  probability  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh. 
X.  1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as 
counsellors  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these 
may  have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  an- 
other Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  dele- 
gates from  all  provincial  synagogues  —  a  synod  (to 
use  the  terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National 
Church.  The  Pirke  Aboth,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, speaks  of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing 
to  exist  before  the  historical  origin  of  the  San- 
hedrim (x.  1 ),  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter rose  out  of  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  former 
than  that  the  former  was  only  the  mythical  trans- 
fer of  the  latter  to  an  earlier  time.  (Comp.  I^yrer, 
8.  V.  Syiwgoge,  die  grosse^  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.) 

E.  H.  P. 

SYN'TYCHE  {-^wTixv  [f^ccidenf,  event]: 
Syntyche),  a  female  member  of  the  Church  of 
Philippi,  mentioned  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3)  along  with  an- 
other named  EuooiAS  (or  rather  Euodia).  To 
what  has  been  said  under  the  latter  head  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  added.    The  Apostle's  iiyunction 
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to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  should  live  in 
harmony  with  one  another;  from  which  we  infer 
that  they  had,  more  or  less,  failed  in  this  respect. 
Sucli  harmony  was  doubly  important,  if  they  held 
an  office,  as  deaconnesses,  in  the  church ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  They  had 
afforded  to  St.  Paul  active  cociperation  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances  (iu  r^  fvayyeXiu)  cvviQKt^trav 
fjLOi,  ver.  2),  and  perhaps  there  were  at  Philippi 
other  women  of  the  same  class  (alripcs,  ibid.).  At 
all  events  this  passage  is  an  illustration  of  what  the 
Gospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for  the  Gospel, 
in  the  Apostolic  times:  and  it  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  having  reference  to  that  church  which  was 
the  first  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  Europe,  and  the 
first  member  of  which  was  Lydia.  Some  thoughts 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Rilliet,  Covim.  sur 
I'E/nfre  aux  Philipp.  pp.  311-314.         J.  S.  H. 

SYR'ACUSE(2ypa/foD(rat:  Syrocusa).  The 
celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
Melita,  on  his  voj'age  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus 
Pompeius,  the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  subse- 
quently carried  on  against  the  triumvir  Octavius. 
Augustus  restored  Syracuse,  as  also  Catana  and 
Centoripa,  which  last  had  contributed  much  to  the 
successful  issue  of  his  struggle  with  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Yet  the  island  Ortygia,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  mainland  adjoining,  sufficed  for  the  new  colo- 
nists and  the  remnant  of  the  former  population. 
But  the  site  of  Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient 
place  for  the  African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the 
harbor  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Are- 
thusa  in  the  island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of 
excellent  water.  The  prevalent  wind  in  this  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  W.  N.  W.  This  would* 
carry  the  vessels  from  the  corn  region  lying  east- 
ward of  Cape  Bon,  round  the  southern  point  of 
Sicily,  Cape  Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie 
island.  Creeping  up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they 
would  lie  either  in  the  harbor  of  Messana,  or  at 
Rhegium,  until  the  wind  changed  to  a  southern 
point  and  enabled  them  to  fetch  the  Campanian 
harbors,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta,  or  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Ostia.  In  crossing  from  Africa  to  Sicily,  if  the 
wind  was  excessive,  or  varied  two  or  three  points 
to  the  northward,  they  would  naturally  bear  up  for 
Malta,  —  and  this  had  probably  been  the  case  with 
the  "  Twins,"  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  found  a 
passage  after  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  that  isl- 
and. Arrived  in  Malta,  they  watched  for  the  op- 
portunity of  a  wind  to  take  them  westward,  and 
with  such  a  one  they  readily  made  Syracuse.  To 
proceed  further  while  it  continued  blowing  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and 
accordingly  they  remained  ''  three  days."  They 
then,  the  wind  having  probably  shifted  into  a  west- 
erly quarter  so  as  to  give  them  smooth  water, 
coasted  the  shore  and  made  (vepieXdSvTes  KarTjv- 
TT](TaiJ.iv  fls)  Rhegium.  After  one  day  there,  the 
wind  got  round  still  more  and  blew  from  the  south ; 
they  therefore  weighed,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the 
course  of  the  second  day  of  the  run  (Acts  xxviii. 
12-14). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  the  extent  it  had 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree 
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as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an  error,  how-  | 
ever,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  exhausted ;  for 
Stmbo  expressly  says,  that  for  a.>ni,  and  some  other 
productions,  Sicily  even  surpassed  Italy.  But  the 
country  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  series 
of  wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Home, 
her  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
among  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was 
produced),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to  have 
been  the  prominent  articles.  These  grazing  and 
horse-breeding  farms  were  kept  up  by  slave  "lubor; 
and  this  was  the  reason  that  the  whole  island  was 
ill  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing  to  the 
slaves  continually  ruiuiing  away  and  forming  bands 
of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so  formi- 
dable as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  military  opera- 
tions to  put  them  down ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconverted  tlie  spa- 
cious grass-lands  into  small  arable  farms  cultivated 
by  Roman  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man  colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one. 
The  others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  tilled  with  a  Roman  population.  Prob- 
ably its  inhabitants  were  merchants  connected  with 
the  wine  trade  of  the  neighborhood,  of  which  Mes- 
sana  was  the  shipping-port.  Syracuse  and  Panor- 
inus  were  important  as  strategical  points,  and  a 
Roman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels,  Sicani, 
Morgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in  the 
interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  villeins. 
Some  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having 
the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying  a  fixed 
tribute;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  five  colonies, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were  mainly 
great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all  its  prod- 
uce came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi.  c.  2;  Appian,  B.  C. 
iv.  84  ir.,  v.  15-118;  Cicero,  Vti-r.  iv.  53;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  8).  J.  W.  B. 

SYRIA  (D*JM:  2up/a:  Syria)  is  the  term 
used  tliroughout  our  version  for  the  Hebrew  Avnm, 
as  well  as  for  tlie  Creek  'S.upia-  The  Creek  writers 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruption 
of  Assyria  (Merod.  vii.  63;  Scylax,  PerijA.  p.  80; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  970-975;  Eustath.  Commtut.  ad 
loc,  etc.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Tsi/ria,  tlie  coun- 
try about  Tsiir  O^^),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Creeks.  The 
resemblance  to  Assyria  ("Vlt&S)  is  thus  purely  ac- 
cidental; and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as 
in  reality  completely  distinct. 

1.  Geographical  Extent.  —  It  is  very  difficult  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  to  extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  east- 
ward probably  to  the  Khal)Our  River.  Its  chief 
divisions  are  Aram-Dammesek,  or  "  Syria  of  Da- 
mascus," Aram-Zobah,  or  '^'  Syria  of  Zobah,"  Aram- 
Naharaim,  "  Mesopotamia,"  or  "  Syria  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  apd  Padan-Aram,  "  the   plain  Syria,"  or 
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"  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with 
the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  lying  between 
Anti-Libanus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the 
district  about  Harran  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country 
stretching  out  from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons 
Masius  toward  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
Ras  d-Ain.  Aram-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term 
including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  how  far  beyond  is  doubtful.  The  "  two 
rivers  "  intended  are  probably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  approach  very  near  each  other  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Diarbekr;  and  Aram-Naha- 
raim may  have  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  hei-e  separates  them.  If 
so,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning ;  for 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  .it  clearly  includes  the  district 
about  Harran,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  imcertain.  It  is  periiaps  most  prob- 
able that,  as  the  Meso{X)tamia  of  the  later  Creeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  streams.  [See  Meso- 
potamia.] Aram-Zobah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Ccele-Syria;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Creat  River 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  The  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aram-beth- 
Rechob,  are  more  ditficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
intervening  between  Anti-Libaims  and  the  desert. 

The  Creek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still  more 
vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On  the  one 
hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine,  including  in 
it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod,  i.  72,  76, 
ii.  104;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  972); 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  made  it  comprise  Philistia  and  Edom  (Herod, 
iii.  5;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  2).  Again,  through  the 
confusion  in.  their  minds  between  the  Syrians  and 
the  Assyrians,  they  sometimes  included  the  country 
of  the  latter,  and  even  its  southern  neighbor  Baby- 
lonia, in  Syria  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  2).  Still  they  seem 
always  to  have  had  a  feeUng  that  Syria  Proper  was 
a  narrower  region.  Herodotus,  while  he  calls  the 
Cappadocians  and  the  Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the 
name  of  Syria  only  to  the  country  lying  on  the  Med- 
iterranean between  Cihcia  and  Egypt  (ii.  106,  157, 
159,  iii.  6, 91 ).  Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias, 
an  eastern  and  a  western,  assigns  the  first  place 
to  the  latter  {Periey.  895).  Strabo,  like  Herod- 
otus, has  one  Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the 
maritime  tract  between  Egypt  and  the  Culf  of  Issus. 
The  ordinary  use  of  the  term  Syria,  by  the  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers,  is  even  more  restricted 
than  this.  They  distinguish  Syria  from  Phoenicia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaia,  Idu- 
msea,  etc.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present  article  it 
seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow  sense, 
and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus  and 
Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoe- 
nicia upon  the  west.  The  tract  thus  circumscribed 
is  about  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  50  to  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  an  area 
of  about  30,000  square  miles. 

2.  General  Physical  Features.  —  The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  He- 
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brew  name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "  height ") 
sufficiently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two  thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  These  chains,  toward  the  south, 
were  known  respectively  as  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  after  which,  about  lat.  35°,  the  more 
western  chain,  libanus,  became  liargylus,  while  the 
eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  appellation.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Antiqch  the  longitudinal  chains  are  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  which  in  this 
part  is  from  southwest  to  northeast.  From  this 
point  northward  to  the  true  Taurus,  which  here 
bounded  Syria,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates 
about  Mrth-jik  and  Sumeisat,  the  whole  tract  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  mountains  infinitely  ramified; 
below  which,  toward  Sojur  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diversified  with  ranges  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36°,  you  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between  Li- 
banus and  Anti-Libanus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
drained  by  the  LiUmy ;  while  above  that  point  the 
slope  is  northward,  and  the  streams  form  the 
Orontes,  whose  course  is  in  that  direction.  The 
northern  mountain  region  is  also  fairly  productive; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  except  in  one 
place,  is  peculiarly  sterile.  The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  forms  the  rich  and  de- 
lightful tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Mimniain  Ranges.  —  («.)  Lebanon.  Of 
the  various  mountain  ranges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  It 
culminates  toward  its  northern  extremity,  half-way 
between  Tripoli  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  (Kobinson, 
Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  547).  Anciently  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypresses,  cedars,  and  firs ;  but 
it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute  de- 
scription of  its  present  condition  has  been  already 
given  in  the  proper  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  present  account,  [Lebanon.]  (b.)  Anti- 
Libanus.  This  range,  as  the  riame  implies,  stands 
over  against  I^banon,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.  e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending 
the  same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  culminating  point 
is  liernion,  at  the  southern,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain ;  for  Anti-Libanus,  unlike 
Libaims,  bifurcates  at  its  lowest  extremity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Hasbeya.  Hermon  is  thought  to  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  9,000  feet.  (c. )  Bargylus.  Mount 
Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  toward  the 
south,  and  toward  the  north  Jebel  Kraad,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (Eleutherus), 
nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  100  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  I^banon  by  a  comparatively  level 
tract,  15  or  20  miles  broad  {eUBukeva\  through 
which  flows  the  stream  called  el-Kebir.  Mount 
Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and  throws  out 


a  number  of  short  spurs  east  and  west  both  toward 
the  sea  and  toward  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a  remark- 
able headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebel  el-Akra,  or  the  "  Bald 
Mountain,"  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  exceeding  5,000  feet.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Bargylus,  where  it  overliangs  the  lower 
course  of  the  Orontes,  was  Daphne,  the  delicious 
suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the  favorite  haunt  of  its 
luxurious  populace.  ((/.)  Amanus.  North  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (Jskamlei-un), 
lies  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the 
southwest  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection, a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finally 
forms  a  junction  with  Taurus  in  about  long.  36° 
25'.  Amanus  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia,  and  is  a 
stony  range  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
summits,  formed  of  serjjentines  and  other  secondary 
rocks  supporting  a  tertiary  formation.  Its  average 
elevation  is  5,000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Ras  el-Khanzir,  in  a  high  cliff"  overhanging  the  sea. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it;  and 
one  alone,  that  of  Beilan,  is  tolerably  commodious. 
Amanus,  like  Anti-Libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  having,  besides  its  termination 
at  the  Ras  el-Khamir,  another,  now  called  Afnsa 
iJayh,  which  approaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Pieria  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  8).  This  spur  is  of 
limestone  formation.  The  flanks  of  Amanus  are 
well  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copses  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  The  range  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrians, 
who  called  it  Khamana,  and  not  unfrequently  cut 
timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to  their 
capital. 

4.  The  Rivets.  —  The  principal  rivers  of  Syria 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  springs 
from  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Coele-Syrian  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Baalbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
called  el-Bukaa,  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
south,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  numter  of  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  receiving  rills  from  the  opposite 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  water  given  off".  The  chief  of  these 
is  called  el-Burdony,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
near  Zahleh.  The  Bukaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
southward,  and  terminates  in  a  gorge,  through 
which  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  course  which 
is  still  to  the  southwest,  flowing  deep  between  high 
precipices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  known  as  the  Jisr  Buryhus.  Having  emerged 
from  the  ravine,  it  flows  first  southwest  by  west, 
and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches  the  lati- 
tude of  Tyre,  when  meeting  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee,  it  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west,  and,  pass- 
ing with  many  windings  through  the  low  coast 
tract,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
great  Phoenician  city.  The  entire  course  of  the 
stream,  exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  about  80 
miles.  The  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about  15 
miles  from  that  of  the  Litany.  A  little  north  of 
Baalbek,  the  highest  point  or  water- shed  of  the 
Coele-Syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  ground  be- 
gins to  descend  northward.  A  small  rill  breaks 
out  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  which,  after 
flowing  nearly  due  north  for  15  miles  across  the 
plain,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
Lebanon  in  lat.  34°  22',  which  is  now  considered 
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the  true  "  head  of  the  stream,"  The  Orontes  from 
this  point  flows  down  the  valley  to  the  northeast, 
and  passinsj  through  the  Bahr  el^Kndts  —  a  lake 
about  6  miles  long  and  2  broad  —  approaches  IJems 
(Emesa),  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank.  It 
then  flows  for  20  miles  nearly  due  north;  after 
which,  on  approaching  Hmnnh  (Hamath),  it  makes 
a  slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of  the 
Jebel  Erbayn,  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture 
country  of  tl-Ghab,  nms  northwest  and  north  to 
Jisr  fliidul.  The  tributaries  which  it  receives  in 
this  part  of  its  course  are  many  but  small,  the  only 
one  of  any  imiwrtance  being  the  Wady  el-SariiJ, 
which  enters  it  from  the  west  a  little  below  Hamath. 
At  Jisr  Ilailki,  or  "  the  Iron  Bridge,"  the  course 
of  the  Orontes  suddenly  changes.  Prevei:ted  by 
the  range  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  further  to 
the  north,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and 
receiving  a  large  tributary  —  the  Kara-Su  —  from 
the  northeast,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch, 
«'  doubling  back  here  upon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  southwest."  In  this  part ,  of  its  course  the 
Orontes  has  l)een  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  J'altstine,  p.  409).  The  entire  length 
of  the  stream  is  estiniatetl  at  altove  200  milas. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Nuhr  tl-Asi,  or  "  Kebel 
Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Ba- 
rada.,  or  Kiver  of  Damsiscus,  the  Koiceik,  or  River 
of  AlepiK),  and  the  S'ljur,  a  tributary  of  the  Ku- 
phrates.  The  course  of  the  BnraiUi  has  already 
been  described  under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Da- 
mascus.] The  Kowtik  rises  in  the  highlands 
south  of  Ain-  Tab,  from  two  sources,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  the  BatoUu-Su,  or  "  Fish-Hiver."  It 
seems  to  be  the  Chains  of  Xenophon  {Aiuib.  i.  4, 
§  9).  Its  course  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes 
south,  or  a  little  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after 
which  it  meandei-s  considerably  through  the  high 
plain  south  of  that  city,  finally  terminating  in  a 
marsh  known  as  el-Matkh.  The  Sajur  rises  a 
little  further  to  the  north,  in  the  mountains  north 
o{  Ain- Tab.  Its  course  for  the  first  25  miles  is 
southeast,  after  which  it  nms  east  for  15  or  20 
miles,  ihially  resuming  its  first  direction,  and  flow- 
ing by  the  town  of  SaJur  into  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  a  larger  river  than  the  Koweik,  though  its  course 
is  scarcely  so  long. 

5.  The  Lakes.  —  The  principal  lakes  of  Syria 
are  the  Ayh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch;  the  Sn- 
bakhah,  or  Salt  I^ke,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis; 
the  B(t/ir  el-Kades,  on  the  Upper  Orontes;  and 
the  Balir  el-Merj\  or  Uike  of  Damascus,  (a.)  The 
Lake  of  Antioch  is  an  oblong  fresh-water  basin,  10 
miles  long  by  7  broad,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Orontes,  where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain 
of  Umk,  before  receiving  the  Kara-Su.  It  is 
formetl  by  the  waters  of  three  large  streams  —  the 
Knra-Su,  the  AJiin,  and  the  Asic(ul  —  which  col- 
lect the  drainage  of  the  great  mountain  tract  lying 
northeast  and  east  of  Antioch,  between  the  36th 
and  37th  parallels.  It  has  been  argued,  from  the 
silence  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo,  that  this  lake  did 
not  exist  in  ancient  times  (Kennell,  Illustrations  of 
the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  65),  but  modern  inves- 
tigations pursued  upon  the  spot  are  thought  to  dis- 
prove this  theory  (Ainsworth,  Researches  in  Meso- 
potamia, p.  299).    The  watei-s  flow  into  the  lake  on 
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the  east  and  north,  and  flow  out  ot  it  at  its  south- 
west angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  as 
the  Kara-Su,  which  foils  into  the  Orontes  a  few 
miles  above  Antioch.  (b.)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  salt 
lake,  into  which  only  insignificant  streams  flow, 
and  which  has  no  outlet.  It  hes  midway  between 
Balis  and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places 
passing  along  its  northeni  shore.  It  is  longer  than 
the  Lake  of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  13 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  only  from 
north  to  south,  even  where  it  is  widest,  (c.)  The 
Bahr  d-Kades  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  forego- 
ing lakes.  It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long 
and  3  broad  (I'ococke,  Descnption  of  the  East,  i. 
140),  and  again  at  6  miles  long  and  2  broad  (Ches- 
ney,  Euphrates  Exp.  i.  394),  but  has  never  been 
accurately  measured.  Pococke  conjectui-es  that  it 
is  of  recent  formation ;  but  his  only  rea.son  seems  to 
be  the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  which  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  prove  the  point,  (rf.)  The  Bahr  el- 
Merj,  like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Koiveik 
or  Kiver  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  large 
marsh.  The  length,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney, 
is  9  miles,  and  the  breadth  2  miles  {Euphrat.  Exp. 
i.  503);  but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  seasons, 
and  with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used 
along  the  course  of  the  Baruda.  A  recent  travel- 
ler, who  traced  the  Baraila  to  its  termination, 
found  it  divide  a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and 
observed  that  each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh 
of  its  own;  while  a  neighboring  stream,  the 
Awadj,  commonly  regartled  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Barada,  also  lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate 
from  the  other  two  (Porter  in  Geoyraph.  Journ. 
xxvi.  43-46). 

6.  The  Great  Valley.  —  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  S}Tia,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antioch,  to  the  nar- 
row goi^e  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat. 
330  30'.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miles.  The  more  southeni  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Ccele-Syria,  or  "  the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  de8cril)ed. 
[CfELESYRiA.]  In  length  this  portion  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  screen  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  //e?/js,  at  which  point  the 
northeastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  northwest.  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  portion.  Here 
was  "  Hamath  the  Great "  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamath ;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucus  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephants,  300  stalUon  horses,  and  30,000  mares 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  affluents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  inclosing  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northei-n  Highlands.  —  Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commagene,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insuffi- 
ciently explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  ele- 
vated tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taunis 
and  Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them, 
which  open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The 
valleys  themselves  are  not  very  fertile.     They  are 
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watered  by  small  streams,  producing  often  abun- 
dant fish,  iind,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into  the 
Orontes  or  the  Euphrates.  A  certain ,  number  of 
the  more  central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  consti- 
tute the  "  river  of  Aleppo,"  whicli,  unable  to  reach 
either  of  the  oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have 
seen)  a  lake  or  marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  there  is  rich  land 
and  abundant  vegetation ;  but  the  character  of  the 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
where  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  and  orchards  and 
gardens  make  an  agreeable  appearance.  Most  of 
this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk,  which  grows  more 
and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we  approach  the 
south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with  the  desert. 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  between  the 
two  rivers  is  1500  feet;  and  this  height  is  reached 
soon  after  letiving  the  Euphrates,  while  toward  the 
west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

8^  The  Eastern  Desert.  —  East  of  the  inner 
mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  an  "  ele- 
vated dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum  and 
marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  spare  bushes  of 
wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  plants  of  the 
wilderness."  Here  and  there  bare  and  stony  ridges 
of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  region,  but  fail  to 
draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have,  consequently, 
no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few  wells  sup- 
ply the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish  fluid. 
The  region  is  traversed  with  difliculty,  and  has 
never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most  remark- 
able oasis  is  "at  Palmyra,  where  there  are  several 
small  streams  and  abundant  palm-trees.  [See  Tad- 
wok.]  Toward  the  more  western  part  of  the  re- 
gion along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  which 
there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a  good  deal  of  tolerably 
fertile  country,  watered  by  the  streams  which  flow 
eastward  from  the  range,  and  after  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert.  The  best  known 
and  the  most  productive  of  these  tracts,  which  seem 
stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the  famous  plain  of  Da- 
mascus—  the  el-(jiiutah  and  el-Merj  of  the  Arabs 
—  already  described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city. 
[Damascus.]  No  rival  to  this  "earthly  pnradise" 
is  to  be  found  along  the  rest  of  the  chain,  since  no 
other  stream  flows  down  from  it  at  all  comparable 
to  the  Barada ;  but  wherever  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chain  has  been  visited,  a  certain  amount  of  cultiva- 
ble territory  has  been  found  at  its  foot;  corn  is 
grown  in  places,  and  olive-trees  are  abundant 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  'Syiia,  pp.  124-129;  Po- 
cocke,  Dtsciipium  of  the  East,  ii.  146).  Further 
from  the  hills  all  is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  dry,  hard 
desert  like  that  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a 
soil,  of  marl  and  gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with 
sand. 

9.  Chief  Divisions.  —  According  to  Strabo,  Syria 
Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  districts: 
(1.)  Cmimnyene;  (2.)  CyiThesticn  ;  (S.)  Seleucis ; 
(4.)  Ccele  Syria  ;  and  (5.)  Damascene.  If  we  take 
its  limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we 
must  add  to  these  districts  three  others:  Chalybo- 
nitis,  or  the  country  about  Aleppo;  Chalets  or 
Chalciclice,  a  small  tract  south  of  this,  about  the 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  ends ;  and  P<(1- 
myrene,  or  the  desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  to 
have   been    Syrian.     («.)  Comma  gene  (*  lay  to  the 


a  The  root  of  this  name  appears  in  the  early  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  as  that  of  a  people,  the  Qujnmukk,  or 
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north.  Its  capital  was  Samosata  or  Sumeisat. 
The  territory  is  said  to  have  been  fairly  fertile,  but 
small ;  and  from  this  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not 
descend  lower  than  about  Ain- Tab.  {b. )  From  Aih- 
Tab,  or  perhaps  from  a  point  higher  up,  commenced 
Cirrhestica  or  Cyristica.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Commar/ene,  on  the  northwest  by  Ama- 
nus,  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  Seleucis^  and 
on  the  south  by  Chalybonitis  or  the  region  of  Chal- 
ybon.  Both  it  and  Commagene  reached  eastward 
to  the  Euphrates.  Cyrrhestica  was  so  called  from 
its  capital  Cyirhus,  which  seems  to  be  the  modem 
Coi-us.  It  included  Hierapolis  {Bambnk),  Batnae 
(Dahabf),  and  Gindarus  (Gindaries).  (c.)  Chal- 
ybonitis adjoined  Cyrrhestica  on  the  south,  lying 
Itetween  that  region  and  the  desert.  It  extended 
probably  from  the  Euphrates,  about  Balis,  to  Mount 
St.  Simeon  {Amyuli  Dagh).  Like  Cyrrhestica,  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  capital  city,  which  was 
Chalybon,  now  corrupted  into  Haleb  or  Aleppo. 
{d.)  Chalcidicd  was  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
tion of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  its  capi- 
tal, Chalcis,  which  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  mod- 
ern Kennasserin,  a  little  south  of  the  lake  in  which 
the  River  of  Aleppo  ends  (Pococke,  Travels,  ii.  149). 
(e. )  Seleucis  lay  between  Cyrrhestica,  Chalybonitis, 
and  Chalcis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  large  province,  and  con- 
tained four  important  subdivisions:  (1)  Seleucis 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  corner  between  Amanus 
and  the  Orontes,  with  its  capital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes:  (2)  Anti- 
ochis,  the  region  about  Antioch;  (3)  Laodicen<?, 
the  coast  tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
and  Phoenicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodiceia 
(still  called  Ladikiyeh),  which  was  an  excellent 
port,  and  situated  in  a  most  fertile  district  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  §  9);  and  (4)  Apamend,  consisting  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  from  Jisr  Hadid  to  Hamah, 
or  perhaps  to  Hems,  and  having  Apameia  (now  Fa- 
mieh)  for  its  chief  city.  (/.)  Ccele-Syria  lay  south 
of  Apameia,  being  the  continuation  of  the  Great 
Valley,  and  extending  from  Hems  to  the  gorge  in 
which  the  valley  ends.  The  chief  town  of  this 
region  was  Heliopolis  {Baalbek),  (g.)  Damascend 
included  the  whole  cultivable  tract  between  the 
bare  range  which  breaks  away  from  Anti-Libanus 
in  lat.  33°  30^  and  the  hills  which  shut  in  the 
valley  of  the  Awaj  on  the  south.  It  lay  east  of 
Coele-Syria  and  southwest  of  Palmyrend.  (h.) 
Palmyrend  was  the  name  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by  Chalybonitis 
and  Chalcidice,  on  the  west  by  Apamend  and 
Ccele-Syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia. 

10.  Principal  Toivns.  — The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Damas- 
cus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Seleucia ;  5.  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra;  6.  Laodiceia;  7.  Epiphaneia  (Hamath); 
8.  Samosata;  9.  HierapoHs  (Mabog);  10.  Chaly- 
bon ;  11.  Emesa ;  12.  Heliopolis  ;  13.  Laodiceia 
ad  Libanum  ;  14.  Cyrrhus  ;  15.  Chalcis  ;  16. 
Poseideium  ;  17.  Heracleia ;  18.  Gindarus  ;  19. 
Zeugma  ;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates ;  Seleucia, 
Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and  Heracleia,  on  the  sea- 
shore; Antioch,  Apameia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa 


Qummuhki.     They  dwell,  however,  east  of  the  Eu- 
plirates,  between  Sumeisat  and  Diarbekr. 
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(f fetus)  on  the  Orontes:  HeliopoHs  and  T.aodiceia 
ad  Libanum,  in  Ccele-Syria;  Hierapolls,  Chalybon, 
Oyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  Gindarus,  in  the  northern 
highlands;  Damascus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  desert. 

11.  Hisloi'y.  —  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Haniitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
naanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
etc.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraini  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15--18) ; 
and  even  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  connection  with 
the  Cushite  stock  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iv.  243- 
245).  These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only, 
but  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned 
to  them  in  Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem 
to  have  become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for 
when  the  Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  they  find  the  Hittites  {Khatii) 
established  in  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Great  River.  After  a  while  the  first  comers,  who 
were  still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a 
Shemitic  infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to 
them  from' the  southeast.  The  family  of  Abraham, 
whose  original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia, 
)nay,  perhaps,  be  best  regarded  aS  furnishing  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  migmtory  movements  of  the 
period.  Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaotner 
with  his  confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least  — 
Amraphel  —  must  have  been  a  Sheniite.  The  move- 
ment may  have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  when  Abraham  first  comes  into  the 
country,  as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  etc." 
The  only  Syrian  town  whose  existe?ice  we  find  dis- 
tinctly marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv. 
15,  XV.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a 
place  of  some  imix)rtance.  Indeeti,  in  one  tradition, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus 
for  a  time  (Nic  Dam.  Fr.  HO};  but  this  is  quite 
unworthy  of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
appears  in  Egyptian  pap3ri  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (Cnmbridye  Essays,  1858,  p. 
2iJ8).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
immber  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  Kehob, 
Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  etc.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally of  "  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
tites "  (1  K.  X.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6)  —  an  expression 
indicative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract 
among  numerous  petty  chiefs  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  \ery  clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  various  times  different  states  had  the  preemi- 
nence; but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to  estab- 
lish an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
Syrians,  under  that  mime,  in  the  time  of  David. 
The  wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have  often  been 
with  Syrian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  ti-act  about  Lebanon  and  Hermon 
(Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the  Syrians  were 
apparently  undisturbed,  until  David  began  his  ag- 
gressive wars  upon  them.  Claiming  the  frontier  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham 
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o  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  names  may  be 
the  Shemitic  equivalents  of  the  real  names  of  these 


(Gen.  XV.  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  kill- 
ing 18,000  of  his  men,  and  taking  from  him  1,000 
chariots,  700  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Sam. 
viii,  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene  Syrians,  having 
endeavored  to  succor  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise 
defeated  with  great  loss  {ib'id.  ver.  5);  and  the 
blow  so  weakened  them  that  they  shortly  afterwards 
submitted  and  became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6). 
Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being  subdued  as 
yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites  de- 
termined on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together  with 
Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  iand  two 
other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2  Sam. 
X.  6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by 
Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
{ibid.  ver.  16 ),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  third  bat- 
tle, which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced 
the  general  submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish 
monarch.  The  submission  thus  begun  continued 
under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  "  reigned  over 
all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt;  they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life"  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The  only 
part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
was  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
23-25).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder 
of  Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
now  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
being  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites, 
whose  capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bmnbuk,  third. 
[Carchemish.]  The  wai-s  of  this  period  fall  most 
properly  into  the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have 
already  been  described  in  the  account  given  of  that 
city.  [Dam.\scus.]  Their  result  was  to  attach 
Syria  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it 
passed  to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt 
on  the  part  of  lilgypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which 
was  frustrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Erom  the 
Babylonians  Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under 
whom  it  fonned  a  satrapy  in  conjunction  with 
Judaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Cypnis  (Herod,  iii.  91).  Its 
resources  were  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
confidence  in  them  which  encouraged  the  Syrian 
satrap,  Megabazus,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (b.  c.  447).  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Issus  (b.  c.  333),  when  it  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander without  a  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for 
the  fii-st  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals 
(b.  c.  321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  country  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly,  it  remained  finally,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ccele-Syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranern 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
great  dangers  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
Greece  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  resolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and  settled  upon 

persons,  which  names  might  in  that  case  have  been 
Hamitic. 
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Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was  be- 
gun in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few  years, 
was  made  tlie  capital  of  Seleucus'  kingdom.  'I'he 
whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this  centre, 
and  Syria,  which  had  long  been  the  prey  of  stronger 
countries,  and  had  been  exhausted  ,  by  their  ex- 
actions, grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed 
into  it  on  all  sides.  The  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  Antioch  were  extraordinary.  Broad  straight 
streets,  with  colonnades  from  end  to  end,  temples, 
statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal  palace,  and  various 
other  public  buildings  dispersed  throughout  it, 
made  the  Syrian  capital  by  far  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  provinces,  other  towns  of  large  size  were  grow- 
ing up.  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  both 
I.aodicei:is  were  foundations  of  the  Seleucidae,  as 
their  names  sufficiently  indicate.  Weak  and  in- 
dolent as  were  many  of  these  monarchs,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  a  hereditary  taste  for  building: 
and  so  each  aimed  at  outdoing  his  predecessors  in 
the  number,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  his  con- 
structions. As  the  history  of  Syria  under  the 
Seleucid  princes  has  been  already  given  in  detail, 
in  the  articles  treating  of  each  monarch  [Anti- 
ocHus,  Demetrius,  Seleucus,  etc.],  it  will  be 
uimecessary  here  to  do  more  than  sum  it  up  gen- 
erally. The  most  flourishing  period  was  the  reign 
of  the  founder,  Nicator.  I'he  empire  was  then  al- 
most as  large  as  that  of  the  Achaemenian  Persians, 
for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor,  and  thus 
reached  from  the  ^gean  to  India.  It  was  organized 
into  satrapies,  of  which  the  number  was  72.  Trade 
flourished  greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  restored 
and  new  ones  opened.  The  reign  of  Nicator's  son, 
Antiochus  I.,  called  Soter,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his  date, 
with  only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.  Soter 
lost  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was 
also  unsuccessful  against  Egypt.  Under  his  son, 
Antiochus  II.,  called  &e6s,  or  "  the  God,'*  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  b.  c.  261,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  revolt 
of  Parthia  in  b.  o.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bactria 
in  B.  c.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  some 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  superior. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Egypt  was  prose- 
cuted without  either  advantage  or  glory.  Fresh 
losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II. 
(Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  successor. 
While  Callinicus  was  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (b.  c.  242); 
and  about  the  same  time  Arsaces  II.,  king  of 
Parthia,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  latter 
province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (b.  c. 
226).  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III. 
(Ceraunus),  a  slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia 
Minor  was  recovered  for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's 
nephew,  Achaeus  (b.  c.  224),  and  he  was  preparing 
to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poisoned.  His 
successor  and  brother,  Antiochus  III.,  though  he 
gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  grandeur  of 
his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  some  of 
them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  done  any- 
thing toward  raising  the  empire  from  its  declining 
condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
consisting  of  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine, 
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formed  no  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  he  was  forced  to  cede  to  Rome 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  (b.  c.  190).  Even  had  the  territorial 
balance  been  kept  more  even,  the  ill  policy  of  making 
Home  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  with  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable,  would  have  neces- 
sitated our  placing  him  among  the  princes  to  whom 
its  ultimate  ruin  was  mainly  owing.  Toward  the 
East,  indeed,  he  did  something,  if  not  to  thrust 
back  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  to  protect  his  em- 
pire from  their  aggressions.  But  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  his  constant  wars  and  signal  de- 
feats —  more  especially  those  of  Raphia  and  Mag- 
nesia —  left  Syria  far  more  feeble  at  his  death  than 
she  had  been  at  any  former  period.  The  almost 
eventless  reign  of  Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator),  his  son 
and  successor  (b.  c.  187-175),  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not  till  twenty  years  of 
peace  had  recruited  the  resources  of  Syria  in  men 
and  money,  that  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  brother 
of  Philopator,  ventured  on  engaging  in  a  great  war 
(b.  c.  171)  —  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed. 
Egypt  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so 
many  years,  when  Rome,  following  out  her  tradi- 
tions of  hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence, 
interposed  her  mediation,  and  deprived  Epiphanes 
of  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  (b.  c.  168).  A 
greater  injury  was,  about  the  same  time  (b.  c.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes  him- 
self. Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  madly  ordered 
the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus 
caused  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved  a  per- 
manent loss  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation  of 
its  weakness.  After  the  death  of  Epiphanes  the 
empire  rapidly  verged  to  its  fall.  The  regal  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  164);  the  nobles 
contended  for  the  regency ;  a  pretender  to  the  crown 
started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son  of 
Seleucus  IV.;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  administer 
the  governnient;  and  amid  the  troubles  thus  caused, 
the  Parthians,  under  Mithridates  I.,  overran  the 
eastern  provinces  (b.  c.  164),  conquered  Media, 
Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  etc.,  and  advanced  their 
frontier  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)  made  an  attempt  (b.  c. 
142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory;  his  boldness  cost 
him  his  liberty;  while  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes),  cost 
that  monarch  his  life  (b.  c.  128).  Meanwhile,  in 
the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders  of  every  kind 
were  on  the  inci*ease;  Commagen^  revolted  and 
established  her  independence;  civil  wars,  murders, 
mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly  succeeded  one  an- 
other; the  despised  Jews  were  called  in  by  both 
sides  in  the  various  struggles;  and  Syria,  in  the 
space  of  about  ninety  years,  from  b.  c.  154  to  b.  c. 
64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sovereigns.  All  the 
wealth  of  the  country  had  been  by  this  time  dis- 
sipated ;  much  had  flowed  Romewards  in  the  shape 
of  bribes;  more,  probably,  had  been  spent  on  the 
wars ;  and  still  more  had  been  wasted  by  the  kings 
in  luxury  of  every  kind.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Romans  showed  no  eagerness  to  occupy  the 
exhausted  region,  which  passed  under  the  power  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  b.  c.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  big 
ally  Tigranes,  b.  c.  64. 
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The  chronolog}'  of  this  period  has  been  well 
worked  out  by  Clinton  (F.  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308- 
3-4G),  from  whom  the  following  table  of  the  kings, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  is  taken  :  — 
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Kings. 

Length  of 

Date  of 

Beign. 

Accession. 

1. 

Seleucus  Nicator 

82  years. 

Oct.  312 

2. 

Antiochus  Soter     . 

19 

'« 

Jan.  280 

3. 

Antiochu.s  Theus    . 

15 

t» 

Jan.  261 

4. 

Seleucu8  Callinicus 

20 

({ 

Jan.  246 

6. 

Sekucus  Ceraunus 

3 

« 

Aug.  226 

6. 

Antiochu.s  Magnus 

36 

" 

Aug.  223 

7. 

Seleucus  Philopator 

12 

«t 

Oct.   187 

8. 

Autioclius  Epiphanes 

11 

" 

Aug.  175 

9. 

Antiochus  Eupator 

2 

•« 

Dec.  164 

10. 

Demetrius  Soter      . 

12 

ft 

Nov.  162 

11. 

Ale.xauder  Bala 

5 

et 

Aug.  150 

12. 

Demetrius  Nicator  (Ist 

reign) 

9 

ft 

Nov.  146 

13. 

Antiochus  Sidetes    . 

9 

ff 

Feb.  137 

14. 

Demetrius  Nicator  (2d  reign) 

3 

ft 

Feb.  128 

16. 

Antiochus   Grypus 

13 

« 

Aug  126 

16. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus 

18 

rt 

113 

17. 

Antiochus    Eusebes    and    ) 
Philinniifl ( 

12 

n 

95 

18.  Tiirmn^Z 

14 

(( 

83 

19 

Antiochus  Asiaticus 

4 

»j 

69 

As  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  m 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  under  the  Komans  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
While  the  country  generally  was  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  under  governors  who  were  at  first 
propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  pixxjonsuls,  and  finally 
legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct  rule 
of  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of 
•'free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Koman  principles  of  taxation;  and  2dly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their 
pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
free  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Syr.  50).  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre;  the  principali- 
ties, Comniagen^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baal- 
bek), Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abilen^,  Palmyra,  and 
Damascus.  The  principalities  were  sometimes 
called  kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They 
were  established  where  it  was  thought  that  the  na- 
tives were  so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, and  so  well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the 
national  vanity,  and  to  give  them  the  semblance 
without  the  substance  of  freedom,  (rt.)  Comma- 
gen(5  was  a  kingdom  (reyntim).  It  had  broken  off 
from  Syria  during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a 
separate  state  under  the  government  of  a  branch  of 
the  Seleucidse,  who  affected  the  names  of  Antiochus 
and  Mithridates.  The  Komans  allowed  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  contiime  till  A.  D.  17,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  III.,  they  made  Coni- 
magen^  into  a  province;  in  which  condition  it  con- 
tinued till  A.  D.  38,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown 
to  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus III.  Antiochus  IV.  continued  king  till  a. 
D.  72,  when  he  was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and 
Commagen^  was  finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire. 
He  had  a  son,  called  also  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  '•  King 


Agrippa,"  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  J udaja.  (6.)  Chalcis  "ad  Belum" 
was  not  the  city  so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave 
name  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  but  a  town  of 
less  importance  near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  whence 
probably  the  suffix  "  ad  Belum."  It  is  mentioned 
in  this  connection  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  10),  and 
Josephus  says  that  it  was  under  I^banon  (Ant.  xiv. 
7,  §  4),  so  that  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to 
its  position.  It  must  have  been  in  the  "  Hollow 
Syria  "  —  the  modern  Bukaa  —  to  the  south  of 
Baalbek  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  9,  §  2),  and  therefore 
probably  at  Anjar,  where  there  are  large  ruins 
(Kobinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  496,  497).  This  too  was 
generally, or  perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."  Pora- 
pey  found  it  under  a  certain  Ptolemy,  "the  son  of 
Mennaeus,"  and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of 
it,  togetlier  with  certain  adjacent  districts.  From 
him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra 
(ab.  B.  c.  34),  after  which  we  find  its  revenues 
farmed  by  Lysanias'  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  roy- 
alty being  in  abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1). 
In  B.  c.  22  Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the 
dominions  of  Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it 
probably  pas.sed  to  his  son  Philip  (ibid.  xvii.  11,  § 
4).  Philip  died  A.  D.  34;  and  then  we  lose  sight 
of  Chalcis,  until  Claudius  in  his  first  year  (a.  d. 
41)  bestowed  it  on  a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  still  as  a  "  kingdom."  Fronj  this 
Herod  it  passed  (a  d.  49)  to  his  nephew,  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  who  held  it  only  three  or  four  years, 
being  promoted  from  it  to  a  lietter  government 
(ibid.  XX.  7,  §  1).  Chalcis  then  fell  to  Agrippa's 
cousin  Aristobulus,  son  of  the  first  Herodian  king, 
under  whom  it  remained  till  A.  d.  73  (.Joseph.  B. 
J.  vii.  7,  §  1).  About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  it 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  government,  being  finally 
absorbed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  (c.) 
Arethusa  (now  Reslun)  was  for  a  time  separated 
from  Syria,  and  governed  by  phylarchs.  The  city 
lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Ha- 
mah  and  Hems,  rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In 
the  government  were  included  the  Emiseni,  or  peo- 
ple of  Hems  (Emesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as 
comprising  the  Orontes  valley  from  the  Jebel  Er- 
bayn,  at  least  as  high  as  the  Bahr  el-Kndes,  or 
Bo  heir  et- Hems,  the  lake  of  Hems.  Only  two  gov- 
ernors are  known,  Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus, 
his  son  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  10).  Probably  this  prin^ 
cipality  was  one  of  the  first  absorbed,  (d. )  Abilen^, 
so  called  from  its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "  tetrarchy." 
It  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the 
route  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  (Itin.  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  village  called  el-Suk,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
Umits  of  the  territory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Lysanias  at  the  commenceraeut  of  St.  John's  min- 
istry, which  was  probably  A.  D.  27.  Of  this  Ly- 
sanias nothing  more  is  known ;  he  certainly  cannot 
be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since  that 
Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously.  Eleven 
years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  A.  D. 
38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,"  by  which  Abilene  is  no  doubt  intended, 
on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10) ; 
and  four  years  later  Claudius  confirmed  the  same 
prince  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias  " 
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(ibid.  xix.  5,  §  1).  Finally,  in  A.  i).  53,  Claudius, 
among  other  grants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias  "  (ibid.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Abila  was  taken  by 
Placidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in  b.  c. 
69  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7,  §  6),  and  thenceforth 
was  annexed  to  Syria.  (e.)  Palmyra  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  different  position  from  the  rest  of 
the  Syrian  principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  de- 
pendent upon  Rome  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  25),  but  rely- 
ing on  its  position,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  self-government  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Antony 
made  an  attempt  against  it,  b.  c.  41,  but  failed. 
It  was  not  till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Par- 
thians,  between  a.  d.  114  and  A.  d.  116,  that 
Palmyra  was  added  to  the  Empire,  {f.)  Damas- 
cus is  the  last  of  the  principalities  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  notice  here.  It  appears  to  have  been  left 
by  Pompey  in  the  hands  of  an  Arabian  prince, 
Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to  pay  a  tribute  for  it, 
and  to  allow  the  Romans  to  occupy  it  at  their  pleas-^ 
ure  with  a  garrison  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  5;  5, 
§  1;  11,  §  7).  This  state  of  things  continued 
most  likely  to  the  settlement  of  the  Empire  by  Au- 
gustus, when  Damascus  was  attached  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  During  the  rest  of  Augustus'  reign, 
and  during  the  entire  reign  of  Tiberius,  this  ar- 
rangement was  in  force ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Caligula  on  his  accession  separated  Damascus  from 
Syria,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas,  who  was  king 
of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  V)  of  the  former.  [See 
Aretas.]  Hence  the  fact,  noted  by  St.  Paul  (2 
Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
Damascus  was  held  by  an  "  ethnarch  of  king  Are- 
tas." The  semi-independence  of  Damascus  is 
thought  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  a.  d.  37  to  A.  D.  54), 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Nero,  when  the 
•district  was  probably  reattached  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
'quest  by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows :  — 


Date  of     Date  of 
Titlesof  office,  entering   quitting 
office.        office. 


Names. 
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Date  of     Date  of 
Titlesof  office,  entering   quitting 
office. 


Legatns  . 
Legatus  . 


office. 
A.  D.   5 


M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  . 

L.  Marcius  Philippus  . 
Lentulus  Marcellinus 

Gabinius   .     .     . 

Crassus     .     .     . 


Quaestor  pro 
prsetore  .  b 
Propraetor  . 
Propraetor  . 
Proconsul    . 
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.     .  Quaestor  . 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus    .  Proconsul 
Sext.  Julius  Caesar     .     . 
Q.  Caecilius  Bassua     .     .  Praetor    . 
<Q.  Cornificius  .     .     .     (  received  authority  from  the 

(L.  Statius  Marcus     .     \     Senate  to  dispossess  Bassus, 
(Q.  Marcius  Crispus    .     (     but  failed.) 

0.  Cassius  Longinus   .     .  Proconsul  b 

L.  Decidius  Saxa    .     .     .  Legatus  .  . 

P.  Ventidius  Bassus    .     .  Legatus  .  . 

C.  Sosius Legatus  .  . 

L.  Munatius  Plancus  .     .  Legatus  .  . 

L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus     .  Legatus  .  . 

Q.  Didius Legatus  .  . 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  .     .  Legatus  .  . 

Varro Legatus  .  . 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa     .  Legatus  .  . 

M.  TuUius  .     .     •     •    *   Legatus  .  . 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa     .  Legatus  .  . 

M.  Titius Legatus 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus     .  Legatus  .  . 

P.  Quintilius  Varus   .     .  Legatus  .  . 


43  B.C. 

41  .  . 

40  .  . 

38  .  . 

35  .  . 

31  .  . 
30 

29  .  . 
24 

22  .  . 
19(?) 
15 

11  .  . 

7  .  . 
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P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus 
Q.     Caecilius    Metellus 

Creticus  Silanus     . 

M.  Calpurnius  Piso    .     .  Legatus  . 

Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus  .  Prolegatus 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus     .  Propraetor 

L.  Vitellius Legatus  . 

P.  Petronius     ....  Legatus  . 

Vibius  Marsus  ....  Legatus  . 

C.  Cassius  Longinus  .     .  Legatus  . 

T.  Numidius  i  Quadratus  Legatus  . 

Domitius  Corbulo      .     .  Legatus  . 

Cincius     ...  Legatus  . 

C.  Cestius  Gallus  .     .     .  Legatus  . 
P.  Licinius   Mucianus     .  Legatus  . 


The  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only 
troubles  being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  at- 
tacked the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governors 
labored  hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province, 
taking  great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had 
gone  to  decay  under  the  later  Seleucidai.  Gabinius, 
proconsul  in  the  years  56  and  55  b.  c,  made  him- 
self particularly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
After  Pharsalia  (b.  c.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed.  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextus  in  B.  c.  47;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  east,  that  in  the  next 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilius  Bassus,  put 
Sextus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the 
government  so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for 
three  years  three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
terms  which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  took  his  pay  and 
fought  under  his  banner  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  10). 
Bassus  had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when, 
upon  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed 
between  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  An- 
tony, a  dispute  terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dola- 
bella, B.  c.  43,  at  Laodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Cassius.  The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province 
and  went  to  Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful engagement,  he  too  committed  suicide. 
Syria  then  fell  to  Antony,  who  appointed  as  his 
legate  L.  Decidius  Saxa,  in  b.  c.  41.  The  troubles 
of  the  empire  now  tempted  the  Parthians  to  seek 
a  further  extension  of  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Rome,  and  Pacorus,  the  crown-prince,  son 
of  Arsaces  XIV.,  assisted  by  the  Roman  refugee, 
Labienus,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating 
Antony's  generals,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  Asiatic  possessions  (b.  c.  40-39). 
Ventidius,  however,  in  b.  c.  38,  defeated  the  Par- 
thians, slew  Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Rome  her 
former  boundary.  A  quiet  time  followed.  From 
B.  c.  38  to  B.  c.  31  Syria  was  governed  peaceably 
by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and,  after  his  defeat  at 
Actium  and  death  at  Alexandria  in  that  year,  by 
those  of  Augustus.  In  b.  c.  27  took  place  that 
formal  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate,  from  which  the  imperial  adminis- 
trative system  dates ;  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed situation  among  the  provinci(B  pinricipis, 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of 
consular  rank  (consulares)  and  bore  severally  the 
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1  Called  "  Vinidius  "  by  Tacitus. 
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fiill  title  of  "  Legatus  Augusti  pro  preetore."  Dur- 
ing the  wliole  of  this  period  the  province  enlarged 
or  contracted  its  limits  according  as  it  pleased  the 
reigning  euiiieror  to  bestow  tracts  of  land  on  the 
native  princes,  or  to  resume  them  and  place  them 
under  his  legate.  Judiea,  when  attached  in  this 
way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  Syr- 
ian capital,  Antioch,  partly  no  doubt  because  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  people,  it  was  thought 
best  to  make  it,  in  a  certaiu  sense,  a  separate  gov- 
enmient.  A  special  procurator  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  province  had 
the  power  of  a  legatus.  [See  Jud.ea.]  Syria 
continued  without  serious  disturlwince  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (b.  c.  38)  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.  d.  66).  In  b.  c. 
19  it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.  D.  18-19 
by  Germanicus,  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last- 
named  year.  In  A.  D.  4-1-47  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  famine.  [See  Agabus.]  A  Uttle  earlier 
Christianity  had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by 
means  of  those  who  "  were  scattered  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21 ).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii.  1,  XV.  23,  35,  41,  &c.).  Here  the  name 
of  "  Christian  "  first  arose  —  at  the  outset  no  doubt 
a  gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast. 
Antioch,  the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as 
A.  D.  44  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  patriarchate.  The  Syrian  Church  is  ac- 
cused of  laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman, 
Arians,  p.  10);  but,  if  it  must  admit  the  disgrace 
of  having  given  birth  to  Lucian  and  Paulus  of 
Samosata,  it  can  claim  on  the  other  hand  the  glory 
of  such  names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem, 
and  Babyhis.  It  suffered  without  shrinking  many 
grievous  persecutions;  and  it  helped  to  njake  that 
emphatic  protest  against  worUiliness  and  luxurious- 
ness  of  living  at  which  monasticism,  according  to 
its  original  conception,  nmst  be  considered  to  have 
aimed.  The  Syrian  monks  were  among  the  most 
earnest  and  most  self-denying ;  and  tlie  names  of 
Hilarion  and  Simon  Stylites  are  enough  to  prove 
that  a  most  important  jjart  was  played  by  Syria  in 
the  ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
(For  the  geography  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  De- 
saHpiioti  if  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209;  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp. 
1-309 ;  Robinson's  Later  Biblical  Researches,  pp. 
419-625;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  iO'i- 
414;  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus;  Ains- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
pp.  57-70;  Researches,  etc.,  p.  290  ff.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidse,  see  (besides  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fasti  Helknici,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-346;  Yaillant's  ImpeHum 
Stleucidaimm,  and  Fridich's  Annales  Rerum  el 
Regum  Syrtoe.  For  the  history  under  the  Romans, 
see  Norisius,  Cenotophia  Pisana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  G.  R. 

*  For  a  table  of  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  Beirut  from  Nov.  1868  to  July  1869,  see 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  No.  iii.,  1869.  The  two  articles  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxvi.  541-571,  and 
673-713,  by  Rev.  T.  Uurie,  D.  D.,  treat  some- 
what fully  of  the  topography  and  antiquity  of 
Northern  Syria.  For  a  graphic  description  of 
Coele-Syria  (the  modern  Buka^i),  the  great  military 
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road  of  the  ancient  invaders  of  Palestine,  see  Raw- 
linson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  iii.  244  fF.  H. 

*  SYR'IAC,  Dan.  u.  4.     [Syrian.] 
SYRIAC  VERSIONS.     [Versions,  Syr- 

lAC] 

*  SYRIAN  C'^':?^.:  StJpoj:  Syrus),  a  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Syria  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5, 
xxxi.  20,  24;  Deut.  xxvi.  5;  2  K.  v.  20).  The 
plural,  "  Syrians,"  is  commonly  the  translation  of 

mS,  Aram;  e.  g.  2  Sam.  viii.  5-13,  x.  6-19, 

&c.;  but  of  D'^'S'^M,  2  K.  viii.  28,  29,  ix.  15; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxii.  5.  "  In  the  Syrian  language  " 
or  "tongue,"  2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11;  Ezr.  iv. 

7;  or  "in  Syriac,"  Dan.  ii.  4,  is  n"^ppb?  (2upj- 
ari:  Syriace,  Syra  lingua,  sermone  Syi'o);  in  2 
Mace.  XV.  36,  tj?  ^vpiaKfj  pwvi}^  voce  SyiHaca. 

A. 

*  SYR'IA-MA'ACHAH,  1  Chr.  xix.  6. 
[Aram:  Maachah,  2]. 

SY'RO-PHCENIC'IAN  {2vpo(poiuiKiir<ra 
[Lachm.,  Tisch.,  8th  ed.],  2vpo<l>olvt<r(Ta  [Rec. 
Text:  2iypa  ^oivlKiaaa  or  Xvpa<p.i  Griesb.,  Tisch. 
7th  ed.,  Ireg.],  or  ^vpa  ^olvia-aa  [no  good  MS.]  : 
Syro-Phcenissa)  occui-s  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The 
coinage  of  the  words  "  Syro-Phcenicia,"  and  "  Sy- 
ro-Phanicians,"  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Romans,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  they  intended  by  the  expressions.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  they  wished  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Phoenicians  of  Syria  from  those  of 
Africa  (the  Carthaginians);  and  the  term  "  Syro- 
phoenix  "  has  been  regarded  as  the  exact  converse 
to  "  Libyphoenix  "  (Alford,  in  be).  But  the  Liby- 
phoenices  are  not  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa  gen- 
erally —  they  are  a  peculiar  race,  half-.\frican  and 
half-Phoenician  ("  mixtum  Punicum  Afris  genus," 
Liv.  xxi.  22).  The  Syro-Phoenicians,  therefore, 
should,  on  this  analogy,  be  a  mixed  race,  half-Phoe- 
nicians and  half-Syrians.  This  is  probably  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  satirists  Lucihus  (ap.  Non. 
Marc.  De  proprietat.  serm.  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal 
(Sat.  viii.  159),  who  would  regard  a  mongrel 
Oriental  as  peculiarly  contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  Syria  Proper,  Syro- 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palaestina;  and  henceforth  a 
Syro-Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  this  sub-prov- 
ince (Lucian,  De  Cone.  Deor.  §  4),  which  included 
Phoenicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyren^. 

As  the  geographic  sense  had  not  come  into  use 
in  St.  Mark's  time,  and  as  the  ethnic  one  would  be 
a  refinement  unlikely  in  a  sacred  writer,  it  is  per- 
haps most  probable  that  he  really  wrote  "Svpa 
^oivi(T(ra,  "  a  Phoenician  Syrian,"  which  is  found 
in  some  copies.  [The  reading  2,vpa  ^ou/iKiaffa  is 
much  better  supported.  —  A.] 

St.  Matthew  uses  "  Canaanitiah"  (Xavauaia)  in 
the  place  of  St,  Mark's  "  Syro-Phoenician,"  or 
"  Phoenician  Syrian,''  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  {^oii/ikti). 
The  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded 
one  another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same 
country;  and  Phoenicians  were  called  "  Canaan - 
ites,"  just  as  Englishmen  are  called  "  Britons." 
No  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites 
with  the  Phoenicians  can  properly  be  drawn  from 
the  indifferent  use  of  the  two  terms.  (See  Kawlin- 
son's  Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243-245.)        G.  R. 
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*  SYR'TIS.     [Quicksands.] 

*  SYZ'YGUS  or  SYN'ZYGUS,  Phil.  iv. 
3.     [YoK^-i-'KLLOW,  Araer.  ed.] 


TA'ANACH  (Tf 3^r]  [perh.  castle,  Dietr.] : 
ZaxoK  [Vat.  ZaKOK],  eiavix,  &avadx^  [idaavax, 
Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  &avax,  TauaXy  fKdavaaSy 
Qevvax,  Qaavax'  [Tlieixic,]  Thannc,  Thanach). 
An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enum- 
erated amongst  the  thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  21).  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  vii. 
29),  though  it  would  appear  to  have  lain  outside 
their  boundary  and  within  the  allotment  of  either 
Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  probably  the 
former.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  25).  Taanach  was  one  of  the  places 
in  which,  either  from  some  strength  of  position,  or 
from  the  ground  near  it  being  favorable  for  their 
mode  of  fighting,  the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  stand  (Josh.  xvii.  12;  Judg.  i.  27);  and  in 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera 
j^inst  Deborah  and  Barak,  it  appears  to  have 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  army  (Judg.  v. 
19).  After  this  defeat  the  Canaanites  of  Taanach 
were  probably  made,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  a  tribute- 
(Josh.  xvii.  13;  Jtidg.  i.  28),  but  in  the  town  they 
appear  to  have  remained  to  the  last.  Taanach  is 
almost  always  named  in  company  with  Megiddo, 
and  they  were  evidently  the  chief  towns  of  that 
fine  rich  district  which  forms  the  western  portion 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identification 
of  Ta^annuk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  the 
Onomasticon  {Qaavdx  and  ®ava-(])  as  a  "very 
large  village,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Roman 
miles  from  Legio  —  the  ancient  Megiddo.  It  was 
known  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  travel- 
ler, and  it  still  stands  about  4  miles  southeast  of 
Lejj'un,  retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the 
change  of  a  letter.  The  ancient  town  was  planted 
on  a  large  mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long 
spur  or  promontory,  which  runs  out  northward 
from  the  hills  of  Manasseh  into  the  plain,  and 
leaves  a  recess  or  bay,  subordinate  to  the  main 
plain  on  its  north  side  and  between  it  and  Lejjun. 
The  modem  hamlet  clings  to  the  S.  W.  base  of 
the  mound  (Rob.  ii.  316,  329;  Van  de  Velde,  i. 
358;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  pp.  321,  322). 

In  one  passage  the  name  is  slightly  changed  both 
in  [the]  original  and  A.  V.     [Tanach.]        G. 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  (nbtt?  P(y^p\ 
[circle  of  Shihh,  Fiirst] : «  ®-i)va<Ta  KoiX  SeAArjy 
[Vat.  SeAArjCa];  Alex.  T-nvad  (n)\o)-  Tannth- 
Seh).  A  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impossible  to  as- 
certain. All  we  can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the 
enumeration  is  from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  ( Onomasticon),  who  places 
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Janohah  12,  and  Thenath,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,''  10  Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis.  Jano- 
hah has  been  identified  with  some  probability  at 
Yanun,  on  the  road  from  Ndblus  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  name  Tana,  or  Ain  Tana,  seems  to 
exist  in  that  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was 
seen  by  Robinson  N.  E.  of  Mejdel  (Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
295),  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Barth  (Ritter,  Jordan, 
p.  471),  but  without  any  indication  of  its  position. 
Much  stress  cannot  however  be  laid  on  Eusebius's 
identification. 

In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud 
(Jerusalem  Megillah  \.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to 
be  identical  with  Shiloh.  This  has  been  recently 
revived  by  Kurtz  {Gesch.  des  Alt.  Bundes,  ii.  70). 
His  view  is  that  Taanath  was  the  ancient  Canaanite 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
conferred  on  it  in  token  of  the  "  rest "  which  al- 
lowed the  Tabernacle  to  be  established  there  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  had  been  completed. 
This  is  ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture, and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification 
of  Eusebius,  with  the  position  of  Janohah,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  inferred,  of  Michmethath,  which  is 
mentioned  with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Josh.  xvi.  6. 

G. 
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Alex.  TaPa>et 

r.  29). 


Tob- 


a  *  Dietrich  resolves  the  name  into  Taanath  by 
Shiloh  (Ges.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  906,  6te  Aufl.),  H. 

b  Ptolemy  names  Thena  and  Neapolis  as  the  two 


TAB'AOTH    (Tai8ac60i 
bch).     Tabbaoth  (1  Esdr. 

TAB'BAOTH  (n"irSl^  {rings,  Ges.'] :  To)3- 
oc60;  [Vat.  Ta)8«e,  To.8aw0;]  Alex.  Ta^^aaO: 
Tabbaoth,  Tebbaoth).  The  children  of  Tabbaoth 
were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  form  Tabaoth  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

TAB^BATH  (HS^  [perh.  celebrated] :  Ta- 
^dd;  Alex.  Ta&aO-  Tebbath).  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of 
the  Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 
The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah,  to  Zererah,  to  the 

brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  i^V)  Tabbath.  Beth- 
shittah  may  be  Shuttah,  which  lies  on  the  open 
plain  between  Jebel  Fukua  and  Jebel  Duhy,  4 
miles  east  of  Ain  Jalud,  the  probable  scene  of 
Gideon's  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  doubt 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
so  much  as  8  miles  south  of  Beth-shean,  where 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  would  place  it  But  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tab- 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in 
the  books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tubukh'U-Fahil, 
i.  e,  "  Terrace  of  Fahil."  This  is  a  very  striking 
natural  bank,  600  feet  in  height  (Rob.,  iii.  325), 
wjth  a  long,  horizontal,  and  apparently  flat  top, 
which  is  embanked  against  the  western  face  of  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  descends  with  a 
very  steep  front  to  the  river.  It  is  such  a  remark- 
able object  in  the  wh9le  view  of  this  part  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
did  not  bear  a  distinctive  name  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  whether  this  Tubuknh  represents  Tabbath  or 
not,  the  latter  was  somewhere  about  this  part  of 
the  Ghor.  G. 

TAB'EAL  (b«5^  [God  is  good]:  ToiSe^A: 
Tabeel).  Properly  "tabeel,"  the  pathach   ' 


chief  towns  of  the  district  of  Samaria  (cap.  16,  quoted 
in  fteland,  PaL.  p.  461). 
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due  to  the  pause  (Gesen.  Lehrg.  §  52, 1 6 ;  FTeb.  Gr. 
§  29.  4  c).  The  son  of  'l'al)eal  was  apparently  an 
Ephrainiite  in  the  ai-my  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
liah,  or  a  Syrian  in  the  army  of  Rezin,  when  they 
went  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(Is.  vii.  6).  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  favors 
the  latter  supposition  [comp.  TabririmoxJ.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  the  name  as  an  appel- 
lative, "  and  we  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her 

him  who  seems  good  to  us "   ("1tt73'7    ^Q    iT* 

SDv),  Rashi  by  Gematiia  turns    the  name  into 

S^D'n,  liimlfi,  by  which  apparently  he  would  un- 
derstand Rnnaliah. 

TAB'EEL  (bW5^  [see  above]:  TaiSc^A: 
Thabeel).  An  officer  of  the  Persian  government 
in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
His  name  api)ears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian, 
for  it  is  r6ally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Syrian  vassal 
of  Rezin  who  is  called  in  our  A.  V.  "  Tabael."  Add 
to  this  that  the  letter  wiiich  he  and  bis  companions 
wrote  to  the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramaean 
language.  Gesenius,  however  {Jts.  i.  280),  thinks 
that  he  may  have  !)een  a  Samaritan.  He  is  called 
Taheli.ius  in  1  ICsdr  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel 
the  father  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same. 

W.  A.  W. 

TABELXIUS  (TajSf  AAios:  SabeUiua)  1  Esdr. 
ii.  16.     [Tauekl.] 

TAB'ERAH  (nnV^n  [a  burning] :  ^juirv- 

{'(T/xds).  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of 
*aran,  given  from  the  fact  of  a  "  burning  "  among 
the  people  by  the  "  fire  of  the  Ix)rd  "  which  there 
took  place  (Num.  xi.  3,  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has  not 
been  identified,  and  is  not  mentioned  among  the  list 
of  encampments  in  Num.  xxxiii.  H.  H. 

TABERING  (H^Sphp :  <peeyy6fi(uar. 
murviwantes).  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation. 

The  Hebrew  word  coiniects  itself  with  ^IH,  "a 
timbrel,"  and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  us 
in  this  passage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led 
away  into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive 
tones  of  doves,  and  beating  on  then*  breasts  in  an- 
guish, as  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26],  where  the  same  verb  is  used). 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  make  no  attempt 
at  giving  the  exact  meaning.  The  Targum  of 
Jonatiian  gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has 
the  meaning  of  "  tympanizantes."  The  A.  V.  in 
like  manner  reproduces  the  original  idea  of  the 
words.  The  "  tabour  "  or  "  tabor  "  was  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  drum  type,  which  with  the  pipe 
formed  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
a  trace  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
"  tabourine  "  or  "  tan il)ourine  "  of  modern  music, 
in  the  "  tabret "  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  Enghsh 
writers.  To  "  tabour," .accoitiingly,  is  to  beat  with 
loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon  such  an  instrument. 
The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  The  Ttmier  Tamed  ("  I  would  tabor 
her"),  and  answers  with  a  shigular  felicity  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  E.  H.  P. 

TABERNACLE  Cl|)p'3,  bn'W:  o-wrji/V}: 
tabemaadwn).  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 
The  writer  of  that  article  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
gatisfiictorily  with  the  structural  order  and  propor- 
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tions  of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  of  the 
other.  Here,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  treat  — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  its  synonyms;  (2)  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation  to 
the  religious  life  of  Israel;  (4)  of  the  theories  of 
later  times  respecting  it. 

I.    The  Wcn'd  and  its    Synonyms.  —  (1.)     The 

first  word  thus  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  "|3tpD  {Mish- 

cdn),  formed  from  ^5^=  to  settle  down  or  dwell, 
and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptural,  word  Shechinah, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech 
of  poetry  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  loftier 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  translators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  liffe  "  tabernacle  " 
and  "  tent "  in  a  like  preference. 

(2.)     Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more 

connected  with  the  common  life  of  men;  ^H^ 
(dhel),the  "  tent  "of  the  Patriarchal  age,  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  &c.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  epithet.  In  one  passage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words   gives   aicrjv^   for  both.     The  original 

difference  appears  to  have  been  that  /HM  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 
curtains;  ^3C7^,  the  inner  covering,  the  curtains 
which  rested  on  the  boards  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  29  (A.  V.  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 
gives  aKT]vi\  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  vur. 
lect.  of  i)  ffKrjvij  rTJs  orKeir^s  in  Ex.  xl.  29. 

(3.)  n^5  {Baith):  oIkos-  damns,  is  applied  to 
the  Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17 ).  So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea 
of  a  fixedjSettled  habitation.  It  was  therefore  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  aft^r  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  order,  the  first  word 
ever  applied  in  the  O.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
"  Beth-el,"  "  the  house  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Flcclesia,  to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iii. 
15). 

(4.)  ^Ip  (Kodesh),  tD'-jpT^  {Mikddsh):  hyi- 
acrfxa,  ay iaaT'i]piov,  rh  ayiov,  ra  ayta'  sanctua- 
rium,  the  holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  ap- 
plied, according  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness 
of  which  the  TaberiT&cle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to 
the  whole  structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8;  Lev.  xii.  4),  some- 
times to  the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priests 
might  enter  (Lev.  iv.  6;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12), 
sometimes  to  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (I^v.  iv.  6?).     Here  also  the  word 
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had  an  earlier  stArtiug-point  and  a  far-reaching  his- 
tory. EN-MisnrAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the 
seat  of  some  old  oracle,  bad  been  also  Kadksh, 
the  sanctuary  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  Ewald,  Hesch.  Jsr.  ii. 
307).  The  name  el-Kliuds  clings  still  to  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  ^3^0  (ffecdl):  j/a6s'  /ejn/^^MWt,  as  meaning 
the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the 
Temple  «  (2  K.  xxiv.  13,  Ac.),  but  was  used  also 
(probably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of  the 
Temple  had  affected  the  religious  nomenclature  of 
the  time)  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9, 
iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  either  case  the 
thought  which  the  word  embodies  is,  that  the 
"tent,"  the  "house,"  is  royal,  the  dweUing-place 
of  the  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 

meaning  in  combination    («)  with  "13?^^  {iiw'ed), 

and  (b)  with  i^*737n,  ha'tduth.  To  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed 
is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 

Tabernacle,    (a.)  The  primary  force  of  "7^^  is  "  to 

meet  by  appointment,"   and   the   phrase     vH^ 

"T3?1D  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  "  a  place  of  or 
for  a  fixed  meeting."  Acting  on  the  beUef  that 
the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  worship- 
pers, the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by  "  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
"tentorium  conventus;"  and  Luther,  "  Stifts- 
hiitte"  in  which  Stift  =  Pfarrkirche),  while  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  confounding  it  with  the  other 
epithet,  have  rendered  both  by  ^  a-K-qv^  rod  /mp- 
Tvpiov,  and  "  tabernaculum  testimonii,"  None  of 
these  renderings,  however,  bring  out  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  locus  classicus,  as  the  interpretation 
of  all  words  connected  with  the  Tabernacle.  "  This 
shall  be   a  continual   burnt-offering  ...   at   the 

door  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  ("T5?1ID)  where 
I  will  meet  you  C^^^W,    yvwaQ^aofMi)  to  speak 

tiiere  unto  thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  (''i^*7V?> 
T(£{o/iot)  with  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I*  will 
sanctify  ('*^tt7'?i7)  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  .  .  . 

and  I  will  divell  ("'ripplT)  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God  "  (Ex.  xxix. 
42-46).  The  same  central  thought  occurs  in  Ex. 
XXV.  22,  "  There  I  will  meet  with  thee  "  (comp.  also 
Ex.  XXX.  6,  36;  Num.  xvii.  4).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  "  congregation  "  is  inadequate.  Not  the 
gathering  of  the  worshippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  his  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  Ewald  has  accordingly  suggested  Offen- 
harungsztlt  =  Tent  of  Revelation,  as  the  best  equiv- 

a  *  In  Acta  vii.  46,  "tabernacle"  in  the  A.  V.  is 
anachronistic.  It  Rhould  be  "  habitation  "  or  "  place 
of  abode  "  (see  Scholefield's  Hinyi  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  A.  7.,  p.  40)  David  desired  to  build  a  Temple 
for  Jehovah  ;  the  Tabernacle  had  already  existed  for 
centuries.  U. 

*  An  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Temple.  There  also  the  extremest  minutiae 
were  among  the  things  which  the  Lord  made  David 
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alent  {Alterihumer,  p.  130).  This  made  the  place 
a  sanctuury.  Thus  it  was  that  the  tent  was  the 
dwelling,  the  house  of  God  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  81). 

(7.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  (6.)  vHS 
n^S^.n,  as  connected  with  I^V  (=  to  bear  wit- 
ness), is  rightly  rendered  by  ■^  <TKr]u^  rov  fjLaprvpiov, 
tabei-naculum  testimonii,  die  Wohnung  des  Zeuy- 
nisses,  "  the  tent  of  the  testimony  "  (Num.  ix.  15), 
"the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (Num.  xvii.  7,  xviii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  were 
to  all  Israel  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  significance  as 
the  meeting- place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connection  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83;  Ewald,  Alt. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  course,  a  Ibrce  to  each  which  no 
translation  can  represent. 

II.  History.  —  (1. )  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after  the 
covenant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nights 
Moses  is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  there  lay  a 
problem,  as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gi- 
gantic diflSculty.  In  what  fit  symbols  was  he  to  em- 
body the  great  truths,  without  which  the  nation 
would  sink  into  brutality?  In  what  way  could 
those  symbols  be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he 
had  seen  in  Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading  ? 
He  was  not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself. 
There  rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  con- 
tact with  previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degree 
formed  out  of  them,  the  "  pattern  "  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. The  lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the 
architect  seeing,  with  their  inward  eye,  their  com- 
pleted work,  before  the  work  itself  begins,  may  help 
us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
mount  included  all  details  of  form,  measurement, 
materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  the 
priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,c  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  apparently  postpones  the  execution.  For  a 
moment  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be  left 
without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  any 
recognized  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3).  As  in  a 
transition  period,  the  whole  future  depending  on  the 
penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  intercession  of  their 
leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses 
himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally  the 
Tabernacle  of  Meeting.  There  the  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enters  into  ever-closer  fellowship  with  the 
mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11),  learns  to  think  of 
Him  as  "merciful  and  gracious"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
in  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  back  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  plan  which  had  seemed  likely  to 
end,  as  it  began,  in  vision.     Of  this  provisional 


'-  to  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  him," 
/.  e.  by  an  inward  illumination  which  seemed  to  ex- 
clude the  slow  process  of  deliberation  and  decision  (1 
Chr.  xxviii.  19). 

c  The  prominence  of  artistic  power  in  the  geneal> 
ogiea  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  worth  noticing  (1  Chr. 
iv.  4, 14,  21,  23).  Dan,  also,  in  the  person  of  Hiram,  is 
afterwards  conspicuous  (2  Chr.  ii.  14  ;  comp.  1  K.  tU. 
13,14). 
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Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  went 
out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7).  Joshua, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  had  free  access  to 
it  {Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was,  however,  given; 
another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people 
offered  the  necessary  materials  iu  excess  of  what 
was  wanted  (1-^x.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen 
(Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  sepa- 
rately, and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
year  from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was 
erected  and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex. 
xl.  2). 

(3. )  The  position  of  the  new  tent  was  itself  sig- 
nificant. It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Taber- 
nacle, at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very 
centre.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto  scattered 
with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  within  a  month  of 
its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  groujwd  round  it,  as 
around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of  the 
Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their  tribal  rank. 
The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three  families  of 
the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in  at- 
tendance, the  "  body-guard  "  of  the  Great  King. 
[Levites.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
Benjamin,  on  the  west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes, 
Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north;  lieul^en,  Sim- 
eon, Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When  the  army  put 
itself  in  order  of  inarch,  the  position  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, carried  by  the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the 
tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front,  those  of  the 
north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  Upon  it 
there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by  day,  and 
fiery  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When  the  cloud 
removed,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the  signal  for 
them  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37;  Num.  ix.  17). 
As  long  as  it  remained,  whether  for  a  day,  or 
month,  or  year,  they  continued  where  they  were 
(Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  march,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, involved  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on  wagons 
by  the  three  Invite  families  of  Kohath,  Gershon, 
and  Merari,  while  the  "  sons  of  Aaron  "  prepared 
for  the  removal  by  covering  everything  iu  the 
Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num.  iv.  6- 
15). 

(4.)  In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the  Tab- 
ernacle, the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is  the 
place  where  man  metis  with  God.  There  the  Spirit 
"comes  upon  "  the  seventy  Eldere,  and  they  proph- 
esy (Num.  xi.  21,  25).  Thither  Aaron  and  Mir- 
iam are  called  out,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
"  glory  of  the  Ix)rd  "  appears  after  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiv.  10),  and  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
42),  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6).  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  come  to 
bring  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxvii. 
2).     There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near, 


o  The  occurreace  of  the  same  distinctive  word  in 
Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  implies  a  recognized  dedication  of  some 
kind,  by  whicli  women  bound  themselves  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Tabernacle,  probably  as  singers  and  dan- 
cers.    What  we  find  under  Kli  was  the  corruption  of 
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is  the  solemn  "  charge "  given  to  his  successor 
(Deut.  xxxi.  14). 

(5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place -to  place, 
wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time,  en- 
camped, at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley  be- 
tween Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35);  again, 
at  the  headquarters  of  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6,  x.  15, 
43);  and,  finally,  as  at  "the  place  which  the  Lord 
had  chosen,"  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The 
reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Partly,  per- 
haps, its  central  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  have  determined  the 
preference.  There  it  continuetl  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  "  the 
heads  of  the  fathers"  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  xxi.  21). 
There,  too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  heathenism,  troops  of 
women  assembled,"  shameless  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  Up6Sov\oi 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  his  priests  (1 
Sam.  ii.  22).  It  was  far,  however,  from  being 
what  it  was  intended  to  be,  the  one  nsitional  sanc- 
tuary, the  witness  against  a  locahzed  and  divided 
worship.  The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept 
its  ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  first  under  pro- 
test, and  with  reserves,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice 
(Josh.  xxii.  26),  afterwards  freely  and  without 
scruple  (Judg.  vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by 
which  tlie  one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this 
period,  those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple," 
of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  L  9,  24,  iii.  3,  15)  are  most 
prominent. 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assim- 
ilating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashta- 
roth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The 
Ark  of  God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its 
glory;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  per- 
ish, never  again  recovered  it**  (1  Sam.  iv.  22). 
Samuel,  at  once  th%  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Is- 
rael, who  had  grown  up  within  its  precincts,  treats 
it  as  an  abandoned  shrine  (so  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  and 
sacrifices  elsewhere,  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at 
Kamah  (ix.  12,  x.  13),  at  Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It 
probably  became  once  again  a  movable  sanctuary, 
less  honored  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual  kept 
up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have 
been  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before  —  a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephod,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  for- 
tune then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  all  IsraeF  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul,  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  with- 
out success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 


the  original  practice  (com p,Ewald,  ^^<eriA.  297).  In 
the  dances  of  Judg.  xxi.  21,  we  have  a  stage  of  tran- 
sition. 

b  Ewald  ( Geschic/ite,  ii.  540)  infers  that  Shiloh  itself 
was  conquered  and  laid  waste. 
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xxviii.  4-6),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tabernacle, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar  had  returned  to  it.  In  some  way  or  other,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  the  two  thinj^s  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  joined,  brought  about 
yet  greater  anomalies;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kirjath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high-places 
(1  K.  iii.  4).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
erection  there  of  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of 
which  the  old  had  lieen  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1 
Chr.  XV.  1),  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional, 
historical  sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old  altar 
of  burnt-offerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  neither  king  nor  people  could  bring 
themselves  to  sweep  it  away.  The  double  service 
went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priest,  officiated  at  Gib- 
eon (1  Chr.  xvi.  39):  the  more  recent,  more  pro- 
phetic service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanc- 
tity of  both  places  was  recognized  by  Solomon  on 
his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
fulfilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon; 
Ukim  and  Thummim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,«  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  page  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

III.  Relation  to  the  Religious  Life  of  Israel.  — 
(1.)  Whatever  connection  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.^  The  *'  house  of  God  "  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  fiie  large  "  pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  19),  bearing  record  of 
some  high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead 
men  upward  to  it  (Bahr,  Symbol,  i.  93),  or  the 
grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned 
the  souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi.  33). 
The  temples  of  Egypt  were  stately  and  colossal, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  tent  of 
Israel.  The  command  was  one  in  which  we  can 
trace  a  special  fitness.  The  stately  temples  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  bondage  which  they  were 
leaving.  The  sacred  places  of  their  fathers  were  in 
the  land  toward  which  they  were  journeying.  In 
the  mean  while  they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the 
wilderness.  To  have  set  up  a  Bethel  after  the  old 
pattern  would  have  been  to  make  that  a  resting- 
place,  the  object  then  or  afterwards  of  devout  pil- 


a  The  language  of  2  Chr.  v.  5,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Tabernacle  there  referred  to  was  that 
at  Jerusalem  or  Gibeon.  (But  see  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
4,  §  1.) 

b  Spencer  (De  leg.  Hebrtror.  iii.  3)  labors  hard,  but 
not  succesHf'uUy,  to  prov»that  the  tabernacles  of  Mo- 
loch of  Amos  V.  26,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  (1)  that 
the  word  used  in  Amos  {sicciith)  is  never  used  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  means  something  very  different ;  and 


grimage;  and  the  multiplication  of  such  pi; 
at  the  different  stages  of  their  march  would  have 
led  inevitably  to  jwlytheism.  It  would  have  failed 
utterly  to  lead  them  to  the  thought  which  they 
needed  most  —  of  a  Divine  Presence  never  ab- 
sent from  them,  protecting,  ruling,  judging.  A 
sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the  fit  sanctu- 
ary for  a  people  still  nomadic.*^  It  was  capable  oi 
being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually  came  to  be, 
with  "  the  grove  "  of  the  older  ailtus  (Josh,  xxi  v. 
26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism; but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  things 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  The  explanations 
of  Jewish  writers  long  afterwards  are' manifestly 
wide  of  the  mark.  That  which  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  ty2)es 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Redemption, 
was  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made  known. 
And  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dis- 
tinctly manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended 
himself,  and  sought  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  order  of  a  divine  educa- 
tion for  Moses  and  for  Israel:  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by  means  of  words, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  .So  "far  from 
shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely shrunk  (Witsius,  .^(/yptioca,  in  Ugolini, 
Thes.  vol.  i.)  from  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyp- 
tian education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  connect 
with  the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we 
may  see  in  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry  —  al- 
most the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  fails, 
the  gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Biihr,  Symbol,  pas- 
sim) from  the  analogies  of  other  nations,  indicating, 
where  they  agree,  a  wide-spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  far  from  laboring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven-born 
language,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai,  writ- 
ten for  the  first  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Cov- 
enant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  often  the  same  number 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  proceed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outward)  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  com- 
monly, as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  6, 
§  3),  was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii.  2),  and 
was  unlighted  from  without. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred 
Ark,  the  culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing 
the  highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winged 
figures,  generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Eyypt.   v.  275;  Kenrick,   J^gypt,  i. 


■ 


(2)  that  -the  Moloch-worship  represented  a  defection  of 
the  people  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle. 
On  these  grounds,  then,  and  not  from  any  abstract  re- 
pugnance to  the  idea  of  such  a  transfer,  I  abide  by  the 
statement  in  the  text. 

c  Analogies  of  like  wants  met  in  a  like  way,  with  no 
ascertainable  historical  connection,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Gsetulians  and  other  tribes  of  northern 
Africa  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  289),  and  in  the  Sacred  Tent  of  the 
Carthaginian  encampments  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  65). 
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460),  the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were 
outward  points  of  resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of 
JIgyptian  worship  this  was  one  which  could  be 
tnmsferred  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No 
one  could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likeness 
of  the  (iod  he  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what 
gave  the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to 
the  infinite  difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the 
two  systems.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly 
cosiiiical^  starting  from  the  productive  powers  of 
nature.  The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not 
originally  involving  what  we  know  as  impurity, 
tended  to  it  fatally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1 ; 
Warburton,  Divine  Leyntion,  II.  4  note).  That  of 
Israel  was  predominantly  ethical.  The  nation  was 
taught  to  think  of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in 
nature,  but  as  manifesting  himself  in  and  to  the 
spirits  of  men.  In  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the 
highest  revelation  then  possible  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, were  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  were 
graven,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
therefore  by  "  the  finger  of  God,"  «  the  great  un- 
changing laws  of  human  duty  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed on  Sinai.  Here  the  lesson  taught  was 
plain  enough.  The  highest  knowledge  was  as  the 
simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exoteric.  In  the  depths 
of  tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for  the  high-priest  as  for 
all  Israel,  there  was  the  revelation  of  a  righteous 
Wiil  requiring  righteousness  in  man  (Saalschiitz, 
Archdol.  c.  77).  And  over  the  Ark  was  the  Coph- 
ereth  (Mkkcv-Seat),  so  called  with  a  twofold  ref- 
erence to  the  root-meaning  of  the  word.  It  covereit 
the  Ark.  It  was  the  witness  of  a  mercy  coim-iny 
sins.  As  the  "  footstool  "  of  God,  the  "  throne  " 
of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declared  that  over  the  Law 
which  seemed  so  rigid  and  unl)ending  there  rested 
the  compassion  of  Onk  forgiving  "  iniquity  and 
transgression."  *  And  over  the  Mercy  seat  were 
the  Chkkubim,  reproducing,  in  part  at  least,  the 
symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic  races,  forms  famil- 
iar to  Moses  and  Israel,  needing  no  description  for 
them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the  fuller  vision  of  the 
later  prophets  (Ez.  i.  5-13,  x.  8-15,  xh.  19),  or  by 
the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery  of  Egypt.  Rep- 
resenting as  they  did  the  manifold  powers  of  na- 
ture, created  life  in  its  highest  form  (liahr,  i.  341), 
their  "overshadowing  wings."  "meeting"  as  in 
token  of  i)erfect  harmony,  declared  that  nature  as 
well  as  man  found  its  highest  glory  in  subjection  to 
a  Divine  l^w,  that  men  might  take  refuge  in  that 
Order,  as  under  "  the  shadow  of  the  wings "  of 
God  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  p.  98).  Placed 
where  those  and  other  like  figures  were,  in  the  tem- 


«  The  equivalence  of  the  two  phrases,  "  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,"  and  "  by  the  finger  of  God,"  is  seen 
by  coiuparing  Matt.  xii.  28  and  Luke  xi.  20.  Conip. 
also  the  language  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi. 
§  133)  and  the  use  of  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  in  1 
K.  xviii.  46;  2  K.  ui.  15;  Ez.  i.  3,  iii.  14;  1  Chr. 
►  xxviii.  19. 

b  Ewald,  giving  to  "ISS,  the  root  of  CQphereth,  the 
meaning  uf  "  to  scrape,"  "  erase,"  derives  from  that 
meaning  the  idea  implied  in  the  LXX.  Ikaa-rriptov,  and 
denies  that  the  word  ever  signified  eniOena  (Alterth. 
pp.  128,  129). 

c  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  obviously  im- 
possible here,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  briefly 
the  chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  numbers  that  are  most  prominent  in  the  language 
of  symbolism.  Arbitrary  as  some  of  them  may  seem 
a  sufficient  induction  to  establish  each  will  be  found 
in  Balirs  elaborate  dissertation,  i.  128-255,  and  other 
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pies  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hindrances  and  not 
helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of  purifying  the 
worship  of  the  people.  But  it  was  part  of  the  wis- 
dom which  we  may  reverently  trace  in  the  order  of 
the  Tabernacle,  that  while  I^Lgyptian  symbols  are 
retained,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim,  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim,  their  place  is  changed.  They 
remind  the  high-priest,  the  representative  of  the 
whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order  rests. 
The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worship  that 
which  they  never  see. 

The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or 
shittim-wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible, 
to  decay,  might  well  represent  the  imperishable- 
ness  of  Divine  Truth,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Bahr, 
i.  286).  Ark,  mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very 
walls,  were  all  overlaitl  with  gold,  the  nolilest  of  all 
metals,  the  symbol  of  light  and  purity,  sun-light 
itself  as  it  were,  fixed  and  embodied,  the  token  of 
the  incorruptible,  of  the  glory  of  a  great  king 
(Bahr,  i.  282).  It  was  not  without  meaning  that 
all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  what  was  most  costly 
was  placed  where  none  might  gaze  on  it  The  gold 
thus  offered  taught  man,  that  the  noblest  acts  of 
Ijeneficence  and  sacrifice  are  not  tliose  which  are 
done  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men,  but  those 
which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  "  seeth  in 
secret "  (Matt.  vi.  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the 
world  did  attach  a  mysterious  significance  to  each 
separate  number;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as 
afterwards  the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythag- 
oras in  the  syn)bolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made 
that  transparently  clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is 
almost  impenetrably  dark.''  To  those  who  think 
over  the  words  of  two  great  teachers,  one  heathen 
(Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Os.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  pp.  84-87),  who  had  at  least 
studied  as  far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  the  old 
system,  the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of 
the  Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable. 
If  in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle 
with  the  sides  three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  /.  c),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  numbers  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  as 


works.  Comp.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Es;.  iv.  190-199; 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Encydop.  "  Stiftshiitte." 

One  —  Tiie  Godhead,  Eternity,  Life,  Creative  Force, 
the  Sun,  Man. 

Two  —  Matter,  Time,  Death,  Receptive  Capacity,  the 
Moon,  Woman. 

Thbek  (as  a  number,  or  in  the  triangle)  —  The 
Universe  in  connection  with  God,  the  Abso- 
lute in  itself,  the  Unconditioned,  God. 

Four  (the  number,  or  in  the  square  or  cube)  —  Con- 
ditioned Existence,  the  World  as  created. 
Divine  Order,  Revelation. 

Seven  (as  =  3  -f  4)  —  The  Union  of  the  World  and 
God,  Rest  (as in  the  Sabbath),  Peace,  Blessing, 
Purification. 

Ten  (as  —  l-f2-|-3-l-4)  —  Completeness,  moral 
and  physical,  Perfection. 

Five  —  Perfection  half  attained.  Incompleteness. 

Twelve  —  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Cycle  of  the 
Seasons ;  in  Israel  the  ideal  number  of  the 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  God  with  them. 
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symbolizing  order,  stability,  perfection   (Biihr,  i. 
225 ).« 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  repi-esented 
light  and  life  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  in  pro- 
found solitude.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the 
Day  of  Atonkment,  might  the  high-priest 
enter.  The  strange  contrast  has,  however,  its 
parallel  in  the  spiritual  life.  Death  and  life,  light 
and  darkness,  are  wonderfully  united.  Only 
through  death  can  we  truly  live.  Only  by  passing 
into  the  "  thick  darkness  "  where  God  is  (Ex.  xx. 
21;  IK.  viii.  12),  can  we  enter  at  all  into  the 
"  light  inaccessible,"  in  which  He  dwells  everlast- 
ingly. The  solemn  annual  entrance,  like  the  with- 
drawal of  symbolic  forms  from  the  gaze  of  the 
people,  was  itself  part  of  a  wise  and  divine  order. 
Intercourse  with  Egypt  had  shown  how  easily  the 
symbols  of  Truth  might  become  common  and 
familiar  things,  yet  without  symbols,  the  truths 
themselves  might  be  foi^otten.  Both  dangers  were 
met.  To  enter  once,  and  once  only  in  the  year, 
into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand  before  the  Law 
of  Duty,  before  the  presence  of  the  God  who  gave 
it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  to  man,  but  as  representing  man 
in  his  humiliation,  in  the  garb  of  the  lower  priests, 
bare-footed  and  in  the  linen  ephod,  to  confess  his 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  this  was  what 
connected  the  Atonement-day  {Cippur)  with  the 
Mercy-seat  (Cophereth).  And  to  come  there  with 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touching  with  that  blood 
the  mercy-seat,  with  incense,  the  symbol  of  adora- 
tion (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  what  did  that  express  but 
the  truth:  (1)  that  man  must  draw  near  to  the 
righteous  God  with  no  lower  offering  than  the  pure 
worship  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifice  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit;  (2)  that  could  such  a 
perfect  sacrifice  be  found,  it  would  have  a  myste- 
rious power  working  beyond  itself,  in  proportion  to 
its  perfection,  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  ? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by  the 
double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colors  and  strange 
forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  to  be 
seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  a  strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial  form 
behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Feed.  iii.  4).  In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Sais,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an 
ethical  religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  lofti- 
ness, "I  am  all  that  has  been  {wav  rb  yeyov6s), 
and  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath 
withdrawn "  (air€KdK\f\peu)  {De  Is.  et  Osir.  p. 
394).  Like,  and  yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we 
feel  that  no  such  words  could  have  appeared  on  the 
veil  of  the  Tabernacle.  In  that  identification  of 
the  world  and  God,  all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in 
the  faith  of  Israel  in  the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was 
excluded.^  In  that  despair  of  any  withdrawal  of 
the  veil,  of  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  there 
were  latent  all  the  arts  of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft, 
substituting  symbols,  pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revela- 


«  The  symbol  reappears  in  the  most  startling  form 
in  the  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  is  described,  in  words  which 
absolutely  exclude  the  literalism  which  has  sometimes 
been   blindly   applied    to  it,   as   a   city  four-square, 
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tion.  But  what  then  was  the  meaning  of  the  veil 
which  met  the  gaze  of  _  the  priests  as  they  did 
service  in  the  sanctuary  ?  Colors  in  the  art  of 
Egypt  were  not  less  significant  than  number,  and 
the  four  bright  colors,  probably,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  blue  symbol  of 
heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and  crimson  of 
life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and  purity  (Bahr,  i. 
305-'330),  formed  in  their  combination  no  remote 
similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which  of  old  had  been 
a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant  with  man,  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of  the  Divine 
Presence  (Ez.  i.  28;  Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  333). 
Within  the  veil,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in  their 
unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  iroKimoiKiKos  aotpia  of  the  divuie 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious  forms 
of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitude, 
or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not 
told.  The  words  "cunning  work"  in  Ex.  xxxvi. 
35,  applied  elsewhere  to  combinations  of  embroidery 
and  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  4),  justify  perhaps 
the  conjecture  that  here  also  they  were  of  gold.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  it  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  that  they  repro- 
duced on  a  larger  scale,  the  number  and  the 
position  of  those  that  were  over  the  mercy-seat. 
The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  reproducing, ,  as 
they  obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  priestly 
life  had  made  him  familiar,  indicate  not  less  than 
four  (c.  i.  and  x.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having 
severally  the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle,  strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we 
should  have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here 
were  bearing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the 
manifold  variety  of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting 
and  concealing  God. 

(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less 
awful  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
type  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (Bahr,  i.  284).  It  was  to 
be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who  lived 
in  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of 
God,  of  the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted 
and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [Pkiests],  they  accomplished  their  ministra- 
tions. And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems 
of  Divine  realities.  With  no  opening  to  admit 
light  from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the 
golden  LAMP  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller  than 
the  others,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extinguished 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  derived  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sanc- 
tuary to  his  glory  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  20;  Zech. 
iv.  1-14).  The  Shew-bkead,  the  "  bread  of 
faces,"  of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  out- 
ward form  to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians 
placed  before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  • 
token  that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness 
of  the  Godhead,  He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all 
offerings,  recognizing  in  particular  that  special 
offering  which  represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
once  in  the  distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  iu  its 


12,000   furlongs  iu  length   and   breadth   and   height 

(Rev.  xxi.  16). 

b  The  name  Jehovah,  it  has   been  well  said,  was 
the  rending  asunder  of  the  veil  of  Sais."     (Stanley, 

Jewish  Church,  p.  110.) 
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unity  as  a  people  (Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  120).  The 
meaning  of  the  Altar  of  Incense  was  not  less 
obvious.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the 
natural,  almost  the  universal,  emblem  of  the 
heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli.  2).  The  incense 
sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and  the  lamp  taught 
men  that  all  other  oflferings  needed  the  inter- 
mingling of  that  adoration.  Upon  that  altar  no 
"strange  fire"  was  to  be  kindled.  When  fresh 
fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Altar 
OF  BuRNT-OFFEKiNG  in  the  outer  court  (I^v.  ix. 
24,  X.  1).  Very  striking,  as  compared  with  what 
is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  the  purity  of 
these  symbols.  It  is  as  though  the  priestly  order, 
already  leading  a  consecrated  life,  were  capable  of 
understanding  a  higher  language  which  had  to  be 
translated  into  a  lower  for  those  that  were  still 
without  (Saalschiitz,  Arc/idol.  §  77). 

(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  was  the  Court,  fenced  in  by  an 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well 
as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile  might  pass 
beyond  the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every 
member  of  the  priestly  nation  might  thus  far 
"draw  near"  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Here 
therefore  stood  tiie  Altar  ok  Burnt-offerings, 
at  which  Sacrifices  in  all  their  varieties  were 
offered  by  penitent  or  thankful  worshippers  (Ex. 
xxvii.  1-8,  xxxviii.  1),  the  brazen  Layer  at  which 
those  worshippers  purified  themselves  before  they 
sacrificed,  the  priests  before  they  entered  into  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21).  Here  the  graduated 
scale  of  holiness  ended.  What  Israel  was  to  the 
world,  fenced  in  and  set  apart,  that  the  Court  of 
the  Tabernacle  was  to  the  surrounding  wilderness, 
just  as  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  sanc- 
tuary answered  to  that  between  the  sons  of  Aaron 
and  other  Israelites,  just  as  the  idea  of  holiness  cul- 
minated personally  in  the  high-priest,  locally  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Theories  of  Later  Times.  — {!.)  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  ekborate  symbolism  of  such  a 
structure  was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual 
multitude  that  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  its  fullness 
perhaps  no  mind  but  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself 
ever  entered  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  one  half,  and 
that  the  highest,  of  its  meanhig  must  have  been 
altogether  latent.  Yet  it  was  not  the  less,  was 
perhaps  the  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an 
instrument  for  the  education  of  the  people.  To 
the  most  ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a 
witness  of  the  nearness  of  the  Divine  King.  It 
met  the  craving  of  the  human  heart,  which  prompts 
to  worship,  with  an  order  which  was  neither  idol- 
atrous nor  impure.  It  tiiught  men  that  their  fleshly 
nature  was  the  hindrance  to  worship ;  that  it  ren- 
dered them  unclean ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  kill- 
ing it,  as  they  killed  the  bullock  and  the  goat, 
could  they  offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice  ;  that 
such  a  sacrifice  was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  — 
a  higher  sacrifice  than  any  they  could  offer  the 
ground  of  that  forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature 
which  was  slain  and  offered,  not  to  the  true  inner 
self  of  the  worshipper.  More  thoughtful  minds 
were  led  inevitably  to  higher  truths.  They  were 
not  slow  to  see  in  the  Tabernacle  the  parable  of 
God's  presence  manifested  in  Creation.     Darkness 
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«  It  is  curious  to  note  how  in  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria the  two  systems  of  interpretation  cross  each  other, 


was  as  his  pavilion  (2  Sam.  xxii.  12).  He  has 
made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sun  (Ps.  xix.  4).  The 
heavens  were  spread  out  like  its  curtains.  The 
beams  of  his  cnambers  were  in  the  mighty  waters 
(Ps.  civ.  2,  3;  Is.  xl.  22;  Lowth,  De  Sac.  Poes. 
viii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in  the  storm  and 
tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides  upon  a  cherub  (2 
Sam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words,  "  He  that  dwelleth 
between  the  cherubim,"  spoke  on  the  one  side  of  a 
special,  localized  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, they  spoke  also  on  the  other  of  that  Presence 
as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the  light  of  setting 
suns,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes  of  the  thun- 
der-clouds. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poet- 
ical in  its  nature,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms 
and  hymns  of  Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men 
on  a  false  track,  when  it  was  formalized  into  a  sys- 
tem. At  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  phil- 
osophy were  alike  effete,  when  a  feeble  physical 
science  which  could  read  nothing  but  its  own 
thoughts  in  the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper 
system,  was  after  its  own  fashion  rationalizing 
the  mythology  of  heathenism,  there  were  found 
Jewish  writers  willing  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  order. 
In  that  way,  it  seemed  to  them,  they  would  secure 
the  respect  even  of  the  men  of  letters  who  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  be  Proselytes.  The  result 
appears  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  entire  significance  of  the  Two  Tables  of 
the  Covenant  and  their  place  within  the  ark  disap- 
peared, and  the  truths  which  the  whole  order  rep- 
resented became  cosmical  instead  of  ethical.  If 
the  special  idiosyncrasy  of  one  writer  (Philo,  De 
Profug.)  led  him  to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  Sanctuary  that  which  answered  to  the  Pla- 
tonic distinction  between  the  visible  (aiV^Tjra)  and 
the  spiritual  (voriTd),  the  coarser,  less  intelligent 
Josephus  goes  still  more  completely  into  the  new 
system.  The  Holy  of  Holies  is  the  visible  firma- 
ment in  which  God  dwells,  the  Sanctuary  as  the 
earth  and  sea  which  men  inhabit  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  4, 
7;  7,  §  7).  The  twelve  loaves  of  the  shew-bread 
represented  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven  lamps  were 
the  seven  planets.  The  four  colors  of  the  veil  were 
the  four  elements  i(rroixe7a),  air,  fire,  water,  earth. 
Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  were,  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  universe,  or 
the  constrflations  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Bears!  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  \.  §  35).  The  table 
of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense  stood  on  the 
north,  because  north  winds  were  most  fruitful,  the 
lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets were  southward  (ibid.  §§  34,  35).  We  need  not* 
follow  such  a  system  of  interpretation  further.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with  which  it 
started  should  secure  for  it  considerable  respect. 
We  find  it  reappearing  in  some  Christian  writers, 
Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  .Joann.  Bapi.)  and  Theodo- 
ret  ( Qimst.  in  Exod. )  —  in  some  Jewish,  Ben 
Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  (Bahr,  i.  103  f.).  It 
was  well  for  Christian  thought  tJiat  the  Church 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it 
from  the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-the- 
ology.a 


leading  sometimes  to  extravagances  like  those  in  the 
text,  sometimes  to  thoughts  at  once   lofty  and  true. 
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(3).  rt  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning;  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  in 
it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  worshippers  of 
old,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mystery 
was  hid  "from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the 
mystery  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order 
was  voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
then  only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was 
"  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  there  is, 
it  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  the  interpre- 
tation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  symbols  of 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  iypes  foreshadowing  Christ  and  his  Work, 
and  his  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The  type 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  sym- 
Ik)1  may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  type. 
That  the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  and 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an  in- 
sight and  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not  the 
veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  manifests 
the  Eternal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that  veil  en- 
abled all,  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  believe, 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the  High 
Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Mercy  Seat, 
that  Righteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and  Mercy 
were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life  had  been 
offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power  of  its 
Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify .« 

(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter 
into  the  speculations  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grafted on  the  first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  materi- 
als enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuart's  Bleek's, 
Tholuck'SjDelitzsch's,  Alford's),  or  in  special  treat- 
ises, such  as  those  of  Van  Till  {De  Tabernac.  in 
Ugolini,  Thes.  viii.);  Bede  {Expositio  Mystica  et 
Mwalis  Mosaici  Tnbernoculi) ;  Witsius  {De  Tab- 
em.  Levit.  Mysteriis,  in  Miscell.  Sacr.).  •  Strange, 
outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of  ancient  Rab- 
bis, inferring,  from  •'  the  pattern  showed  to  Moses 
in  the  Mount,"  the  permanent  existence  of  a  heav- 
enly Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure,  proportions 
•to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness  (I^yrer,  Lc), 
or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in  it  (not  in  the 
spiritual  but  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word)  a 
type  of  humanity,  representing  the  outer  bodily 
framework,  the  inner  vital  organs  (Friederich, 
Synib.  der  Mos.  Stifteshiitie,  in  Leyrer,  I.  c. ;  and 
Ewald,  Alt.  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed  with  a  sin- 
gle glance  :  — 

Some  of  these  have  been  already  noticed.  Others,  not 
to  be  passed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth 
the  varied  degrees  and  forms  (iroAv/u.epu>9  »cal  TroAvrpo- 
iru>?)  of  God's  Revelation,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Cherubim,  the  union  of  active  ministry  and  grate- 
ful, ceaseless  contemplation  (Strom,  v.  §§  36,  37). 
a  The  allusions  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
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"  Non  ragloniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 
(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore 


speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un 
substantial  enough,  has  been  lately  revived  under 
circumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke 
(Bahr,  i-  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  the  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of/ 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the  cra- 
dle of  his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a  re- 
mote antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existing  in 
the  Temple,  modified  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a  •wan- 
dering. The  structure  did  not  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an  Exodus. 
The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  mythical  after- 
growth of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the  histor- 
ical sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately  been 
urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Colenso,  Pentateuch  and  Book 
of  Joshua,  P.  I.  c.  iv.,  v.).  The  number  of  priests 
was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  services  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (ibid.  c.  XX.).  The  narrative  of  the  head- 
money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  is  full 
of  anachronisms  (ibid.  c.  xiv. ). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections  —  those,  e.  g.  as 
to  the  number  of  the  first-born,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
by  anticipation  in  remarks  under  Priests  and  Le- 
VITES,  written  some  months  before  the  objections, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said 
that  this  theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to 
be  the  first  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its 
documents,  the  creation  of  the  second;  but  the 
question  then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the 
footing  of  the  tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  inse- 
cure. (2.)  Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  alleged  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle 
tells  with  equal  force  against  the  historical  exist- 
ence of  the  Temple  and  the  narrative  of  its  dedica- 
tion. There  also  when  the  population  numbered 
some  seven  or  eight  millions  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  "  all 
the  men  of  Israel"  (1  K.  viii.  2),  all  "the  congre- 
gation "  (ver.  5),  all  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  63) 
were  assembled,  and  the  king  "  blessed  "  all  the 
congregation  (vv.  14,  55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is 
believed,  undesigned  touches  indicating  the  nomad 
life  of  the  wilderness.  The  wood  employed  for  the 
Tabernacle  is  not  the  sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor 
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are,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  interest.  As  in  a 
vision,  which  loses  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  Temple 
of  the  Tabernacle  is  seen  in  heaven  (Rev.  xv.  5),  and 
yet  in  thfe  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  is  no  Temple  seen 
(xxi.  22).  And  in  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no 
longer  any  veil  ;  it  is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant is  clearly  seen  (xi.  19). 
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the  cedar  of  I^banon,  as  afterwards  in  the  Temple, 
but  the  shittim  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Shit- 
TAH  Tkke,  Shittim.]  The  abundance  of  fine 
linen  points  to  Egypt,  the  seal  or  dolphin  skins 
("  badgers "    in   A.    V.   but   see   Gesenius   s.   v. 

tt^nri)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  [Badger- 
Skins.]  The  Invites  ar«  not  to  enter  on  their 
office  till  the  age  of  thirty,  as  needing  for  their 
work  as  bearers  a  man's  full  strength  (Num.  iv. 
23,  30).  Afterwards  when  their  duties  are  chiefly 
those  of  singers  and  gate-keepers,  they  were  to  be- 
gin at  twenty  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  24).  Would  a  later 
history  again  have  excluded  the  priestly  tribe  from 
all  share  in  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical  persons  belonging 
to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so  little  prominent 
as  that  of  Dan?  (4.)  There  remains  the  strong 
Egyptian  stamp  impressed  upon  well-nigh  every 
part  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ritual,  and  implied 
in  other  incidents.  (Comp.  Priksts,  Levites, 
Urim  and  Thummim,  Brazen  Serpent.] 
Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our  views  of 
the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been  brought 
into  close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of  silver  and 
gold  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art,  knowledge 
were  "  borrowetl  "  by  one  people  from  the  other. 
To  what  other  period  in  the  history  before  Samuel 
than  that  of  tlie  Exodus  of  the  Pentateuch  can  we 
refer  that  intercouree?  When  was  it  Ukely  that  a 
wild  tril)e,  with  dithculty  keeping  its  ground  against 
neighboring  nations,  would  have  adopted  such  a 
complicated  ritual  from  a  system  so  alien  to  its  own  ? 
So  it  is  that  the  wheel  comes  full  circle.  The  facts 
which  when  urged  by  Spencer,  with  or  without  a 
hostile  purpose,  were  denounced  as  daring  and  dan- 
gerous and  unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  They 
are  used  as  such  by  theologians  who  in  various  de- 
grees enter  their  protest  against  the  more  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  our  own  time  (Hengstenberg, 
Egypt  ami  the  Books  of  Moses ;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  lect.  iv.).  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment, 
put  an  imaginary  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
records  of  the  O.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam. 
a  history  like  that  which  men  now  seek  to  substi- 
tute for  what  is  actually  given,  had  represented 
Samuel  as  the  first  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of 
Elohim,  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
for  the  first  time  the  name  and  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  that  the  O.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso,  P.  II. 
c.  xxi.).  Let  us  then  suppose  that  some  old  papy- 
rus, freshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered,  gave  us 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now  find 
in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there  was  thus  given 
an  explanation  both  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element  so  largely  in- 
termingled with  their  ritual.  Can  we  not  imagine 
with  what  jubilant  zeal  the  books  of  Samuel  would 
then  have  been  "critically  examined,"  what  incon- 
sistencies would  have  been  detected  in  them,  how 
eager  men  would  have  been  to  prove  that  Samuel 
had  had  credit  given  him  for  a  work  which  was  not 


a  The  word  HSD  means  « a  hut,"  and  is  to  be 

distinguished  from  bllS,  "  a  tent  of  skins  or  cloth," 
which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
CJongregation.     See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

b  This  is  the  view  of  the  Rabbinists,  which  appears 
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his,  that  not  he,  but  Moses,  was  the  founder  of  the 
poHty  and  creed  of  Israel,  that  the  Tabernacle  on 
Zion,  instead  of  coming  fresh  from  David's  creative 
mind,  had  been  preceded  by  the  humbler  Taber- 
nacle in  the  Wilderness?  E.  H.  P. 

TABERNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF 
(iT^SDn  ^n  :  kopr-i]  ffK'qvSoV'  ferice  tabemac- 

tdoi-um  :  ^P^V^  ^H)  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  "  the  feast  of 
ingathering:  "  aKrjvowriyia,  John  vii.  2;  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  4,  §  5:  (XK-nvai,  Philo,  De  Sept.  §  24;  ■^  o-/ctj«/^, 
Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  62),  the  third  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from  the  15th 
till  the  22d  of  Tisri. 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it:  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  other  fes- 
tivals under  their  agricultural  designations,  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
commemorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  in  which  there  is  no 
notice  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38, 
where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices 
which  belong  to  the  festival;  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13, 
where  the  iiyunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading 
of  the  Law  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of 
the  observance  of  the  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which 
several  additional  particulars  respecting  it  may  be 
gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  I^v.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors 
out  of  the  field."  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  distin- 
guished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (I^v.  xxiii.  36; 
Neh.  viii.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  «  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  in  the 
courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  Water  Gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  Gate  of  Ephraim.  The  boughs 
were  of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other 
trees  with  thick  fohage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The 
command  in  Lev.  xjiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
understood,''  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventh,  carried  in  their  hands 
"the  fruit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branches,  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  trees,  with 
branches  of  palm  trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried 
in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  lulab  <:  was  given. 


to  be  countenanced  by  a  comparison  of  v.  40  with  v. 
42.  But  the  Karaites  held  that  the  boughs  here  men- 
tioned were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cover  the 
huts,  and  that  the  willow  branches  were  merely  for 
tying  the  parts  of  the  huts  together. 

c  The  word  D^^l  V  strictly  means  simply  a  palm 
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The  "  fruit  of  goodly  trees"  is  generally  t;\ken  by 
the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron."  But  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii.  10,  §  4)  says  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  persea, 
a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  conveyed  from 
Persia  to  Egypt  {Hist.  Nnt.  xv.  13),  and  which  some 
have  identified  with  the  peach  {Mains  persicn). 
The  boughs   of  thick    trees   were   understood  by 

Onkelos  and  others  to  be  myrtles  (D^B"3n),  but 
that  no  such  limitation  to  a  single  species  could 
have  been  intended  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
boughs  of  thick  trees  and  myrtle  branches  being 
mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 

The  burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  duri!ig  the  seven  days  {Sitccah,  v.  6). 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  offered  on  the  first  day,  twelve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  num- 
ber by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven 
bullocks  only  were  offered  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
of  peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  desig- 
nated nniSV  [Passover,  iii.  2343,  note  a].  We 
are  told  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  He- 
brews left  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took 
up  their  abode  again  in  their  houses.  The  special 
offerings  of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxix. 
36-38).«' 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sab- 
batical year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day 
in  public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  read  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.<^  Whether  the  selections  were 
made  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
according  to  the  Mishna  (Sota,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
Reland)  the  portions  read  were  Deut.  i.  1-vi.  4,  xi. 
13-xiv.  22,  xiv.  23-xvi.  22,  xviii.  1-14,  xxvii.  1- 
xxviii.  68  (see  Fagius  and  Bosenmiiller  on  Deut. 
xxxi.  11;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  xvii.).  We 
find  Ezra  reading  the  Law  during  the  festival  "  day 
by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  "  (Neh. 
viii.  18).«< 

III.  There  are  two  particular*  in  the  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 


branch.     Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  c.   1143  ;  Carpzov,  App. 
Crit.  p.  416  ;  Drusius,  Not.  Maj.  in  Lev.  xxiii. 

«  3'^"inS.    So  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and   Succah. 

See  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  sub  HIH. 

h  The  notion  of  Mlinster,  Godwin,  and  others,  that 
the  eighth  day  was  called  "  the  day  of  palms,"  is 
utterly  without  foundation.  No  trace  of  such  a  desig- 
nation is  found  in  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably 
resulted  from  a  theory  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
must,  like  the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  have  a  festival 
to  answer  to  it  in  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  "  the  day  of  palms "  passed  into  Palm  Sun- 
day. 


in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloaui,  and  the 
display  of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the 
women. 

We  are  told  that  each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  lulab.,  before  he  broke  his  fast 
(Kagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  luJdb  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  sacrifice.  The 
parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar.  One 
of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden  ewer 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought  into  the 
court  through  the  Water  Gate.  As  he  entered  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  sloi)e  of 
the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silver 
basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom.  Wine 
was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it  was 
conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Kedron  (Maimon.  ap. 
Carpzov.  p.  419).  The  hnllel  was  then  sung,  and 
when  the  singers  reached  the  first  verse  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  all  the  company  shook  their  lulabs.  This 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  25th  verse,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  verse.  The  sacrifices 
which  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  from  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 
menced had  ended ),  both  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  efpressly  to  hold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  unresti-ained  hilarity 
was  permitted,  such  as  would  have  been  unbecoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  connection  with  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  (Sticcnh^  iv.  9,  v. 
1,  and  the  passages  from  the  Gem.  given  by  Light- 
foot,  Temple  Service,  §  4). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  court 
two  lofty  stands,  each  supporting  four  great  lamps. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  The  wicks  were  fur- 
nished from  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sons  of 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  flam- 
beaux. A  body  of  Levites,  stationed  on  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  court,  played  in- 
struments of  music,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psalms 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songs  of  Degrees 
(Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  continued  for  some  time.  The  same 
ceremonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  the 
seven  days. 

It  appears   to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
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c  A  story  is  told  of  Agrippa,  that  when  he  was  once 
performing  this  ceremony,  as  he  came  to  the  words 
'^  thou  may'st  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  is 
not  thy  brother,"  the  thought  of  his  foreign  blood 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  was  affected  to  tears.  •  But 
the  bystanders  encouraged  him,  crying  out  "Fear  not, 
Agrippa!  Thou  art  our  brother."  Lightfoot,  T.  S.  c. 
xvii. 

d  Dean  Alford  considers  that  there  may  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  John  vii.  19  —  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you 
the  law  ?  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  "  — 
even  if  that  year  was  not  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the 
observance  did  not  actually  take  place  at  the  time. 
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words  of  our  Saviour  (.lohn  vii.  37,  38)  —  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
tliat  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  livinor  water  "  — 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloani.  Tlie  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to 
their  fathers  from  the  rock  at  INIeribah.  But  they 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  signification, 
in  ai;cordance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord  ap- 
pears to  turn  it.  Maimonides  (note  in  Succali) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to  be 
referred  to  by  our  l^rd  (Is.  xii.  3)  —  "Therefore 
with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  course  per- 
fectly harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  the  historic:J  fact  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
—  "  tiiey  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them :'  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  It  would 
seem  that  either  tlie  last  day  of  the  feast  itself,  that 
is  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the  eighth, 
must  be  iuttjnded.  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  to  distin- 
guish the  seventh,  as  a  great  day,  compared  with 
tlie  other  days ;  it  was  decidetlly  inferior,  in  not 
being  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  and  in  its  number 
of  sacrifices,  to  the  first  day.«  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  the  water  did  not  take  place  on  the  eighth 
day,&  thougli  the  day  might  have  been,  by  an  easy 
license,  called  the  great  day  of  the  feast  (2  Mace. 
X.  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  4;  Philo,  I)e  Sept. 
§  24).  Dean  Alford  reasonably  supposes  that  the 
eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and  that  the  reference 
of  our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary  and  well-known 
observance  of  the  feast,  though  it  was  not,  at  the 
very  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
adopt  the  notion  that  our  lord's  words  (John  viii. 
12)  —  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "  — refer  to  the 
great  lamps  of  the  festival.  The  suggestion  must 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way,  or  else  from  the 
apparatus  for  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
t:ie  festival  had  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
others,  think  that  the  words  refer  to  the  light  of 
morning  which  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  the  genuineness  of  John  viii.  1-11 
will  modify  the  probability  of  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. 

IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
Mishna  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
huts.  They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external  sup- 
port, nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger  build- 
ing, or  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered 
with  skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with 
boughs,  or,  in  part,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They 
were  to  be  constructed  expressly  for  the  festival,  out 


a  But  Buxtorf,  who  contends  that  St.  John  speaks 
of  the  seventh  day,  says  that  the  modem  Jews  of  his 
time  called  that  day  "  the  Great  Hosanna,"  and  dis- 
tinguished it  by  a  greater  attention  than  usual  to 
their  personal  appearance,  and  by  performing  certain 
peculiar  rites  in  the  synagogue  {Syn.  Jud.  xxi). 

b  R.  Jehuda,  however,  said   that   the  water  was 
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of  new  materials.  Their  forms  might  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  taste  of  the  ownere.''  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  them 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  festival  {Sifri,  in 
lieland ),  but  othere  said  it  was  sufficient  if  they  ate 
fourteen  meals  in  them,  that  is,  two  6n  each  day 
{Siiccah,  ii.  6).  Pei-sons  engaged  in  religious  ser- 
vice, the  sick,  nurses,  women,  slaves,  and  minors, 
were  excepted  altogether  from  the  obligation  of 
dwelling  in  them,  and  some  indulgence  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  all  in  very  tempestuous  weather 
(_Succn/i,  i.  ii. ;  Miinster  on  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Buxt. 
Syn.  Ju'J.  c.  xxi.). 

The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  plainest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not  fairly  necessary. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  accoj-ding  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant '^  (Carpzov,  p.  415;  Buxt. 

n.  Jud.  p.  451 ). 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout 
the  seven  days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
each  Israelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought 
with  him.  Tlie  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  number  of  public  vic- 
tims oflTered  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  of  any 
day  in  the  year  {Mtnach.  xiii.  5).  But  besides 
these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peace-offerings 
[Passover,  iii.  2346  f.]  were  more  abundant  than 
at  any  other  time;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered 
all  those  offered  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  feast  that  on  each 
day  the  trumjiets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  al)Ove  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  luliibs  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  the 
lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 

Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  3n,  the  festi- 
val, Kar  i^oxhv.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Succah 
(v.  1),  "  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen 
rejoicing  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  he 
who  failed .  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  pubUc  joy  according  to  his  means, 
incurred  especial  guilt  (Carpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  designated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1) 
4opT7j  ayuaTOLTT)  KoX  fiiyi(TTi],  and  by  Philo,  kop- 
roov  fieyia-TT].  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1,  xv.  33),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts 
of  its  celebration  by  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas 
Maccabseus.  From  this  fact,  and  its  connection 
with  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially the  vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plu- 
tarch should  have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals,  calling    it  dvpaoipopia   and  Kpa.T7]po<popia 


poured  out  on  eight  days.  {Succah,  iv.  9,  with  Bar- 
tenora's  note.) 

c  There  are  some  curious  figures  of  different  forms 
of  huts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  ii. 

d  There  is  a  lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts 
used  by  the  Jews  in  modern  times  in  La  Vie  Juive  en 
Alsace,  p.  170,  &c. 
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{Sympos.  iv.).  The  account  which  he  gives  of  it  is 
curious,  but  it  is  not  much  to  our  purpose  here.  It 
contains  al)out  as  much  truth  as  the  more  famous 
passj^?e  on  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  History  of  Tacitus. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles are  plainly  set  forth  (Kx.  xxiii.  16,  and  I^v. 
xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  l)e  at  once  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  it 
stands  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  as  the 
Feast  of  Abib,  the  month  of  green  ears,  when  the 
first  sheaf  of  barley  was  offered  before  the  Lord ; 
and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest,  when 
the  first  loaves  of  the  year  were  waved  before  the 
altar:  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the  Pass- 
over as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of  the  deliverance 
from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the  tyratmy  of  Egypt. 
The  tents  of  the  wilderness  furnished  a  home  of 
freedom  compared  with  the  house  of  bondage  out 
of  which  they  had  been  brought.  Hence  the 
Divine  Word  assigns  sts  a  reason  for  the  command 
that  they  should  dwell  in  huts  during  the  festival, 
"that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Lev. 
xxiii.  43). 

But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  freedom,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfillment  of  God's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  his  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blessing  of  a  settled  abode,  and,  as 
connected  with  it,  for  the  regular  annual  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  with  the  storing  up  of  the  corn  and 
the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  was  promoted  and  the  fear  of  famine  put  into 
a  remoter  distance.  Thus  the  agricultural  and  the 
historical  ideas  of  the  feast  became  essentially  con- 
nected with  each  other- 

But  besides  this,  Philo  saw  in  this  feast  a  wit- 
ness for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of 
the  chosen  race.  All,  during  the  week,  poor  and 
rich,  the  inhabitant  alike  of  the  palace  or  the  hovel, 
lived  in  huts  which,  in  strictness,  were  to  be  of  the 
plainest  and  most  ordinary  materials  and  construc- 
tion.* From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would 
be  reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  per- 
ilous and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through 
the  desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter,  and 
protection,  while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up 
for  the  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he 
had  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  prom- 
ised to  his  race. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national 
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worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it 
was  evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  observ- 
ance at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  2,  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  5),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  restored 
the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace. 
X.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Taberr)acles  is  by 
some  connected  with  Succoth,  the  first  halting- 
place  of  the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  ^1 
Egypt;  and  the  huts  are  taken  not  to  commem-  ^M\ 
orate  the  tents  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  leafy 
booths  (succoth)  in  which  they  lodged  for  the  last 
time  before  they  entered  the  desert.  The  feast 
would  thus  call  to  mind  the  transition  from  settled 
to  nomadic  life  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Ap- 
pendix, §  89).  HI 

Carpzov,  App.  dit.  p.  414;  Bahr,  SymbolUc,  ii.  ^ll 
624;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxi. ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5;  ^" 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xvi.  and  Exercit.  in 
Joan.  vii.  2,  37;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  230;  the 
treatise  Succah,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhusius' 
Notes;  Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Hebr.  part  ii.  Of  the 
monographs  on  the  subject  the  most  important 
appear  to  be,  Ikenius,  De  Libatione  Aquce  in 
Fest.  Tab. ;  Groddek,  De  Ceremonia  Palmarum 
in  Fest.  Tab.  (in  Ugolini,  vol.  xviii.),  with  the 
Notes  of  Dachs  on  Succah,  in  the  Jerusalem  Ge- 
mara.  S.  C.         jHI 

TAB'ITHA  (Taxied  [ffazelle] :  Tabitha),  also  ^\ 
called  Dorcas  {AopKas )  by  St.  Luke :  a  female  dis- 
ciple of  Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works,"  among  which 
that  of  making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically 
mentioned.  While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the 
disciples  at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the 
Apostle,  begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  de- 
lay. It  is  not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative 
whether  they  looked  for  any  exercise  of  miraculous 
power  on  his  part,  or  whether  they  simply  wished 
for  Christian  consolation  under  what  they  regarded 
as  the  common  calamity  of  their  Church ;  but  the 
miracle  recently  performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34), 
and  the  expression  in  ver.  38  (SteA^eti/  ews  Tffxwv)-, 
lead  to  the  former  supposition.  Upon  his  arrival 
Peter  found  the  deceased  already  prepared  for  bur- 
ial, and  laid  out  in  an  upper  chamber,  where  she 
was  surrounded  by  the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of 
her  charity.  After  the  example  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  house  of  J  aims  (Matt.  ix.  25;  Mark  v.  40), 
"  Peter  put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine 
assistance,  and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to  arise 
(comp.  Mark  v.  41;  Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apos- 
tle, rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we 
are  further  told,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in 


"  Some  Jewish  authorities  and  others  connect  with 
tills  the  fact  that  in  the  month  Tisri  the  weather  be- 
comes rather  cold,  and  hence  there  was  a  degree  of 
self-denial,  at  least  for  the  rich,  in  dwelling  in  huts 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  4 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  p.  447  ; 
llel.  Ant.  iv.  5).  They  see  in  this  a  reason  why  the 
commemoration  of  the  journey  through  the  desert 
should  have  been  fixed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  notion  seems,  however,  not  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  feast,  the  time  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  determined  entirely  on  agricul- 
tural grounds.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  17 ;  comp.  Ex. 


xxiii.  16 ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-17.  As  little  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  notice  is  the  connecting  the  fall  of 
Jericho  with  the  festival  (Godwyn,  p.  72  ;  Reland,  iv. 
5),  and  of  the  seventy  bullocks  oflfered  during  the 
seven  days  being  a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Gentile  na- 
tions (Reland,  iv.  5  ;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  i.  15).  But  of 
somewhat  more  interest  is  the  older  notion  found  in 
Onkeloa,  that  the  shade  of  the  branches  represented 
the  cloud  by  day  which  sheltered  the  Israelites.  He 
renders  the  words  in  Lev.  xxiii.  43  —  "  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud." 
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Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions 
there  (Acts  ix.  3G-42). 

The   name    of    »'Tabitha"    (SH'^n^)  is   the 

Aramaic  form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  H^Il^, 
a  "  female  gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in 
the  East,  among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  —  indeed,  the  word  ^DV  properly 
means  "beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  "Dorcas"  as 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.     Similarly  we 

find  dopKOLS  as  the  LXX.  rendering  of  ''IIl^  in 
Deut.  xii.  15,  22;  2  Sam.  ii.  18;  Prov.  vi.'  5.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby, 
in  loc. ).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  two  names  were  actually  borne  by 
her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  even 
of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to  have  a  Gentile 
name  hi  addition  to  their  Jewish  name.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  from  the  language  of  St.  Luke 
that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the  name  of  Dorcas.  All 
he  tells  us  is  that  the  name  of  Tabitha  means  "  ga- 
zelle" (SopKois),  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Gentile 
readers,  he  afterwards  speaks  of  her  by  the  Greek 
equivalent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible 
that  she  may  have  been  known  by  both  names ;  and 
we  learn  from  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  5)  that  the 
name  of  Dorcas  was  not  unknown  in  Palestine. 
Among  the  Greeks,  also,  as  we  gather  from  Lucret. 
iv.  1154,  it  was  a  term  of  endearment.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  name  will  be  found  in 


Wetstein,  in  loc. 
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*  TABLE.  See  under  other  heads  for  impor- 
tant information  connected  with  this  word  [Meals; 
MoNEY-CiiANGERs;  Shew  Bread;  Taberna- 
cle].    The  earliest  Hebrew  term  may  have  been 

slmlchan  (from  Hyti?,  to  stretch  out),  being 
simply  a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  food  was  placed.  The  word 
naturally  passed  to  other  applications  so  as  to  de- 
note a  table  of  any  kind.  We  read  in  Judg.  i.  7 
that  the  vassals  of  Adoni-bezek  (which  see)  "  gath- 
ered their  meat  under  his  table,"  apparently  there- 
fore a  raised  cushion  or  triclinium  at  that  early 
period.  A  table  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  prophet  Elisha's  chamber  (2  K.  iv.  10).  The 
table  and  its  entertainments  stand  figuratively  for 
the  soul's  food  which  God  provides  for  his  people 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  5,  Ixix.  23);  and  also  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Christ's  perfected  kingdom  in  heaven 
(Matt.  viii.  11;  Luke  xiii.  29).  To  "  serve  tables  " 
(Acts  vi.  2)  meant  to  provide  food,  or  the  means 
of  purchasing  it,  for  the  poor,  as  arranged  in  the 
primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  table  of  the 
Lord,"  1  Cor.  x.  21,  designates  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  opposed  to  the  "  table  of  demons  "  {haijxovioiv) 
or  feasts  of  heathen  revelling.  The  "  writing-ta- 
ble "  on  which  Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  John 
(Luke  i.  69)  was  no  doubt  a  "tablet"  {irivaKi- 
Siou)  covered  with  wax,  on  which  the  ancients 
wrote  with  a  stylus.  As  TertuUian  says :  "  Zach- 
arias loquitur  in  stylo,  auditur  in  cera." 

In  Mai'k  vii.  4  "  tables  "  is  a  mistranslation  for 
«*beds"  or  "couches."  The  same  Greek  term 
(Khiuai)  is  rendered  "  bed  "  in  the  nine  other  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs  (Matt.  ix.  2,  6;  Mark  iv.  21, 


«  The  full  form  occurs  in  Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  14  ;  that 
of  Tabor  only,  in  Josh.  xix.  22  ;  Judg.  viii.  18  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  12 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  18 ;  Hos.  v.  1. 
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vii.  30;  Luke  v.  18,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34;  Acts  v.  15; 
Kev.  ii.  22),  and  should  be  so  rendered  here.  Not 
beds  of  every  sort  are  intended  in  Mark  vii.  4,  but 
as  Meyer  observes  (in  loc),  "table-beds"  (Speise- 
layer),  which  might  be  defiled  by  the  leprous,  the 
menstruous,  or  others  considered  unclean,  for  the 
entire  context  relates  to  the  act  of  eating.  This  is 
made  reasonably  certain  by  the  manifest  relation  of 
the  passage  to  Lev.  xv.  4,  where  the  same  rule  is 
enjoined,  and  where  the  language  is:  "Every  bed 
whereon  he  lieth  that  hath  the  issue,  is  unclean ; 
and  everything  whereon  he  sitteth  shall  be  un- 
clean." They  were  couches  or  raised  sofas  on 
which  the  ancients  recUned  at  meals,  or  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  may  have  been  little  more  than 
cushions  or  rugs  (see  Matt.  ix.  6;  Acts  v.  15). 
This  washing  of  such  articles  was  something  which 
the  Pharisees  were  always  careful  to  have  done 
after  the  couches  had  been  used,  before  they  them- 
selves would  run  the  risk  of  any  defilement.  It 
should  be  added  that  Tischendorf  rejects  K\lvai 
from  Mark  vii.  4,  but  against  adequate  testimony 
for  it.  H. 
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I^Dn,  probably  =  "height,"  as  in  Simonis' 
Onamastlcon,  p.  300:  TaiOfidip  [Alex.  Tacpcad], 
opos  0aj8cop,  @a$dl>p,  but  t6  'iTafivpiou  in  Jer. 
and  Hosea,  and  in  Josephus,  who  has  also  'Arop- 
fiupioy:  Thabw),  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  of  the  single  mountains  in  Palestine. 
It  was  a  Rabbinic  saying  (and  shows  the  Jewish 
estimate  of  the  attractions  of  the  locality),  that  the 
Temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  here,  but 
was  required  by  an  express  revelation  to  be  erected 
on  Mount  Moriah.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands 
entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  nar- 
row ridge  connects  it  with  th*e  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  yet  varying  somewhat  as 
viewed  from  different  directions.  The  body  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the 
country.  It  is  studded  with  a  comparatively  dense 
forest  of  oaks,  pistacias,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  opening  on  the 
sides,  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the  summit. 
The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter  for  wolves, 
wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  various  reptiles.  Its  height 
from  the  base  is  estimated  at  1,000  feet,  but  may  be 
somewhat  more  rather  than  less.**  Its  ancient  name, 
as  already  suggested,  indicates  its  elevation,  though 
it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all,  above  some  of  the 
other  summits  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  called 
Jebel  et-  Tur.  It  lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  al- 
most due  east  from  Nazareth.  The  writer,  in  re- 
turning to  that  village  toward  the  close  of  the  day 
(May  3,  1852),  found  the  sun  as  it  went  down  in 
the  west  shining  directly  in  his  face,  with  hardly 
any  deviation  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  by  a 
single  turn  of  the  path.  The  ascent  is  usually 
made  on  the  west  side,  near  the  little  village  of  De- 
burieh,  probably  the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh.  xix. 
12),  though  it  can  be  made  with  entire  ease  in  other 
places.  It  requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  to  reach  the  top.     The  path  is  circuitous  and 


b  *  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p. 
from  the  base,  and  1,865  from  the  s< 
is  Van  de  Velde's  estimate. 


199)  says  1,300  feet 
i-level.    The  latter 
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at  times  steep,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  ride  the  entire  way.  The  trees  and 
bushes  are  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect ;  but  now  and  then  the  traveller  as  he  as- 
cends conies  to  an  open  spot  which  reveals  to  him 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  aspects  of  the  landscape,  as  seen  from 
such  points,  in  the  season  of  the  early  harvest,  is 
that  presented  in  the  diversified  appearance  of  the 
fields.  The  different  plots  of  ground  exhibit  vari- 
ous colors,  according  to  the  state  of  cultivation  at 
the  time.  Some  of  them  are  red,  where  the  land 
has  been  newly  plowed  up,  owing  to  the  natural 
pniperties  of  the  soil ;  others  yellow  or  white,  where 
the  harvest  is  beginning  to  ripen  or  is  already  ripe; 
and  others  green,  being  covered  with  grass  or  spring- 
ing grain.  As  they  are  contiguous  to  each  other, 
or  intermixed,  these  parti-colored  plots  present,  as 
looked  down  upon  from  above,  an  appearance  of  ^ 
gay  checkered  work  which  is  singularly  beautiful. 


The  top  of  Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform 
embracing  a  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  sulgacent  plain 
from  end  to  end.  A  copious  dew  falls  here  dur- 
ing the  warm  months.  Travellers  who  have 
spent  the  night  there  have  found  their  tents  as 
wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  had  been  drenched 
with  rain. 

It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  those  who  have 
stood  on  the  spot  that  the  panorama  spread  before 
them  as  they  look  from  Tabor  includes  as  great  a 
variety  of  objects  of  natural  beauty  and  of  sacred 
and  historic  interest  as  any  one  to  be  seen  from 
any  position  in  the  Holy  I>and.  On  the  east  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  not  less  than  fifteen 
miles  distant,  are  seen  glittering  through  the  clear 
atmosphere  in  the  deep  bed  where  they  repose  so 
quietly.  Though  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  can  be  distinguished,  the  entire  outline 
of  its  basin  can  be  traced  on  every  side.     In  the 


I 
II 


View  of  Mount  Tabor  from  the  S.  W.,  from  a  sketch  taken  in  1842  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq.,  and  engraved  by  bia 

permission. 


same  dii-ection  the  eye  follows  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  for  many  miles;  while  still  further  east  it 
rests  upon  a  boundless  perspective  of  hills  and 
valleys,  embracing  the  modern  Hauran,  and 
further  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  The  dark  line  which  skirts  the 
horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ;  the  rich 
plains  of  Galilee  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  ridge  of  Carmel 
lifts  its  head  in  the  northwest,  though  the  portion 
which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  north  and  northeast  we  behold 
the  last  ranges  of  Lebanon  as  they  rise  into  the 
hills  about  Safed,  overtopped  in  the  rear  by  the 
snow-capped  Hermon,  and  still  nearer  to  us  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  the  reputed  Mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. On  the  south  are  seen,  first  the  summits 
of  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  has  fixed  forever  in  the  memory  of 
mankind,  and  further  onward  a  confused  view  of 


I  the  mountains  and  valleys  which  occupy  the 
central  part  of  Palestine.  Over  the  heads  of  Duhy 
and  Gilboa  the  spectator  looks  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beisan  (itself 
not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Beth-shean,  on  whose 
walls  the  Phihstines  hung  up  the  headless  trunk 
of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over  Israel.  Looking 
across  a  branch  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  we 
behold  Endor,  the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  the 
king  consulted  on  the  night  before  his  fatal  battle. 
Another  little  village  clings  to  the  hill-side  of 
another  ridge,  on  which  we  gaze  with  still  deeper 
interest.  It  is  Nain,  the  village  of  that  name  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  the  Saviour  touched 
the  bier,  and  restored  to  life  the  widow's  sou.  The 
Saviour  must  have  passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  different 
parts  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  looked  up  with  so  much  admiration  to 
this  glorious   work  of  the   Creator's   hand.     The 
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same  beauty  rests  upon  its  brow  to-day,  the  same 
richness  of  verdure  refreshes  the  eye,  in  contrast 
with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so  many  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  'J'he  Christian  traveller  yields  sponta- 
neously to  the  impression  of  wonder  and  devotion, 
and  appropriates  as  his  own  the  language  of  the 
psalmist  (Ixxxix.  11,  12):  — 

"  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  ; 
The  world  and  the  fullness  thereof,  thou  hast  found- 
ed them. 
The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  created  them  ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 

Talior  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The 
book  of  Joshua  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  as  the 
boundary  between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver. 
12).  Barak,  at  the  command  of  Deborah,  assem- 
bled his  forces  on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
opportune  moment,  descended  thence  with  "  ten 
thousand  men  after  him  "  into  the  plain,  and  con- 
quered Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg. 
iv.  6-15).  The  brothers  of  (iideon,  each  of  whom 
"resembled  the  children  of  a  king,"  were  murdered 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (.hidg.  viii.  18,  19). 
Some  writers,  after  Herder  and  others,  think  that 
Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 
Zebulon  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  that  "  they  shall  call 
the  people  unto  the  mmintnin ;  there  they  shall 
otter  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  Stanley,  who 
adopts  this  view  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  ;3.51), 
remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the 
open  glades  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted  for 
the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  tlie  northern  tribes,  if  not  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  v.  1,  re- 
proaches the  priests  and  royal  family  with  having 
"  been  a  snare  on  Mispah  and  a  net  spreafl  upon 
Tabor."  The  charsre  against  them  probably  is 
that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  practiced  heathenish 
rites  on  the  high  places  which  were  usually  selectetl 
for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in  ^er.  xlvi. 
18,  "  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  these  heights 
were  proverbial  for  their  conspicuousness,  beauty, 
and  strength. 

Dr.  Kobinson  {Researches,  ii.  353)  has  thus 
described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
some  of  which  are  beveled,  showing  that  the  entire 
wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  character.  In 
several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions. 
The  chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on 
the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards 
its  eastern  end ;  here  are  —  in  indiscriminate  con- 
fusion —  walls,  and  arches,  and  foundations,  ap- 
parently of  dwelhng-houses,  as  well  as  other  build- 
ings, some  of  hewn,  and  some  of  large  beveled 
stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress  are 
seen  here,  and  further  west  along  the  southern 
brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic 
gateway  is  still  standing,  and  beiirs  the  name  of 
Bab  ei-Udwa,  '  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Coimected 
with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are  seen  near  by. 


a  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  Localities 
visited  loitk  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  mentioned  some 
particulars  attached  to  the  modern  history  of  Tabor 
which  appear  to  have  escaped  former  travellers. 
"  The  fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  crown  the  summit, 
had  evidently  four  gateways,  like  those  by  which  the 
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These  latter  fortifications  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  the  large  beveled  stones  we  refer  to 
a  style  of  architecture  not  later  than  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  before  which  period,  indeed,  a  town 
and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount  Tabor.  In 
the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too,  and  earlier,  there 
were  here  churches  and  monasteries.  The  summit 
has  many  cisterns,  now  mostly  dry."  The  same 
writer  found  the  thermometer  here  at  10  A.  m. 
(June  18th)  at  98°  F.,  at  sunrise  at  64°,  and  at 
sunset  at  7-i°.  The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an 
altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazareth 
perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also  have 
a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they  assemble 
for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites." 

Most  travellers  who  have  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
times  have  found  it  utterly  solitary  so  fiir  as  regards 
the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  happened  to 
the  writer  on  his  visit  here  (1852)  to  meet,  un- 
expectedly, with  four  men  who  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to  encourage 
the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One  of  them 
was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  native 
of  Wallachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to  his  own 
account  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  who  had 
come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  of  Christ. 
Dean  Stanley  found  the  old  hermit  still  living  in 
1862.  According  to  his  own  story,  Erinna  "  in  his 
early  years  received  an  intimation  in  his  sleep  that 
he  was  to  build  a  church  on  a  moimtain  shown  to 
him  in  his  dream.  He  wandered  through  many 
countries,  and  found  his  mountain  at  l.%st  in  Tabor. 
There  he  lived  and  collected  money  from  pilgrims, 
which  at  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  church,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  He  was  remark.able  for 
his  long  beard  and  for  a  tame  panther,  wliich,  like 
the  ancient  hermits,  he  made  his  constant  com- 
panion "  {Sermans  in  the  East,  p.  191  f.).  He 
was  a  man  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood 
forth  as  a  good  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet 
of  milk  and  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  subsisted.  'I'he  other  three  men  were 
natives  of  the  same  province.  Two  of  them,  having 
been  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgrimage, 
had  taken  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return 
homeward,  where,  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest, 
whom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
delibei-ating  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his  per- 
manent abode  there.  The  fourth  person  was  a 
young  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring  for 
his  aged  friend  in  the  last  extremity.  In  the 
monastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration, was  crowded  with  hermits.  It  was  one 
of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest  period  which  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
honor  with  their  presence  and  their  prayers. 
Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes,  '•  Scau- 
debat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus  est 
Dominus ;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Hermonim 
et  campos  latissimos  Gafilaeee  (Jesreel),  in  quibus 
Sisara  prostratus  est.     Torrens  Cison  qui  mediam 


great  Roman  PAmps  of  our  own  country  were  entered. 
By  one  of  these  gateways  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be  the  only  one  on  the 
mountain."  It  records  the  building  or  rebuilding  of 
"  this  blessed  fortress  '''  by  the  order  of  the  Sultiin  Abu 
Bekr  on  his  returu  from  the  East  a.  h.  607. 
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planitiem  dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta,  Nairn,  mon- 
Btrabaiitur." 

This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  ti-aiisfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  such  of  the 
early  Ch'ristians  as  adopted  legends  o"f  this  nature 
(though  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century),  and  re- 
appears often  still  in  popular  religious  works.  If 
one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would  deem 
peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
is  none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabor.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
on  Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.  c.  50 
or  53;  and  as  Josephus  says  (Btll.  Jud.  iv.  1,  §  8) 
that  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
there,  about  a.  d.  60,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
Tal)or  must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
and  was  transfigured  before  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 
2),  we  umst  understand  that  He  brought  them  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone 
by  themselves  (kut  ISiav)-  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  place  is  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  this  marvelous  scene.  The  evan- 
gelists record  the  event  in  connection  with  a  jour- 
ney of  the  Saviour  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Transfiguration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon  in  that  vicinity.  [Her- 
MON,  Amer.  ed.]  See  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xv.  394 
ff. ;  and  Lichtenstein's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  309.  For 
the  history  of  the  tradition  which  connects  Tabor 
with  the  Transfiguration,  consult  Robinson's  He- 
searches,  ii.  358,  359.  [Transfiguration,  Amer. 
ed.]  H.  B.  H. 

TA'BO'R  O^nn  [height]:  [Vat.]  ©oxx^'a; 
[Rom.]  Alex.  &a$wp:  Thab(rr)  is  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (ver.  77).  The  cata- 
logue of  l>evitical  cities  in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  con- 
tain any  name  answering  to  this  (comp.  vers.  34, 
35).  But  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulun  {ib. 
xix.)  contains  the  name  of  Chisloth-Tabor  (ver. 
12).  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  either  that  Chisloth- 
Tabor  is  abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler, 
or  that  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  Merarites  had  established  themselves  on  the 
sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor. 

G. 

TA'BOR,  THE  PLAIN  0F(1^nn  ^ibs 
[oak  of  the  height]  :  ^  tpZs  Quficop :  quercus  Tha- 
bor).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  [see  Plain, 
iii.  2547  f.],  that  this  is  an  incorrect  translation, 
and  should  be  the  Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  only  as  one  of  the  points  in 
the  homeward  journey  of  Saul  after  his  anointing 
by  Samuel.  It  was  the  next  stage  in  the  journey 
after  "  Rachel's  sepulchre  at  Zelzach."  But  un- 
fortunately, like  so  many  of  the  other  spots  named 
in  this  interesting  passage,  the  position  of  the  Oak 
of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  (gewiss)  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  Oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
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which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),  and  that  again  with  the  palm,  under 
which  Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  oracles 
(Gesch.  iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with 
the  Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (ib.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
which  it  would  land  us  —  "  between  lianiah  and 
Bethel "  (Judg.  iv.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachel's 
sepulchre  to  fall  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  journey,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
further  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zelzah;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  [See  Ramah,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 
TABRET.     [Timbrel.] 

TAB'RIMON  (P15^:  Ta$^p,,xd;  Alex. 
Ta$€vpaT}fxa'.  Tabremon).  Properly,  Tabrimmon, 
i.  e.  "good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god;  compare 
the  analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician Tab-aram  (Gesen.  Man.  Pho&n.  p.  456). 
The  father  of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18). 

TACHE  (D"p(7:  KpiKos-  drculus.Jibula).  The 
word  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  fittings 
(Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain.  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  is  philologically  interesting,  as  presenting 
points  of  contact  with  many  different  languages. 
The  Gaelic  and  Breton  branches  of  the  Keltic  fam- 
ily give  tac,  or  tach,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hook. 
The  latter  meaning  appears  in  the  attnccare,  stac- 
care,  of  Italian,  in  the  attache);  detacher,  of  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  we  have  a  word  of  like  sound 
and  kindred  meaning.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  taccan 
and  English  take  (to  seize  as  with  a  hook  ? )  are 
probably  connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word 
has  slightly  altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  and 
the  tdck  is  no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headed 
nail  (comp.  Diez,  Roman.  Wi>rteb.  s.  v.  Tacco). 

E.  H.  P. 

TACHMONITE,  THE  (^3b?n^  [see 
below]  :  6  Xavavaios ;  [Comp.  6  ■  vlhs  &€Ke/j.avi :] 
snpientissimus).  "  The  Tachmonite  (properly, 
Tachcemonite)  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief  among 
David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  1  Chr. 
xi.  11  called  "  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite,"  or,  as 
the  margin  gives  it,  "son  of  Hachmoni."  The 
Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "He  that 
sate  in  the  seate  of  wisedome,  being  chiefe  of  the 
princes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,"  regarding  "  Tach- 
monite" as  an  adjective  derived  from  DDH,  chd- 
cdm,  "  wise,"  and  in  this  derivation  following 
Kimchi.  Kennicott  has  shown,  with  much  ap- 
pearance   of  probability,  that    the   words    13127'* 

n^^S,  yosheb  basshebetk,  "  he  that  sat  in  the 
seat,"  are  a  corruption  of  Jashobeam,  the  true 
name  of  the  hero,  and  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber,   who   carelessly 

inserted  rO,\9'2.  from  the  previous  verse  where  it 
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occurs.  He  further  considers  "  the  Tachmonite  " 
a  corniption  of  the  appellation  in  Chronicles,  "  son 
of  Hachmoiii,"  which  was  the  family  or  local  name 
of  Jashobeani.     "  The  name  here  in  Samuel  was 

at  fii-st  ''3)13  Dnn,  the  article  H  at  the  beginning 

having  been  corrupted  into  a  H;  for  the  word  112 
in  Chronicles  is  regularly  supplied  in  Samuel  by 
that  article  "  {Dissert,  p.  82).  Therefore  he  con- 
cludes "Jashobeam  the  Haciimoiiite  "  to  have  been 
the  true  reading.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4) 
calls  him  'Ua-aafios  vihs  'Axe/xoiou,  which  favors 
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Kennicott's  emendation. 


W.  A.  W. 


*  TACKLING.  For  this  nautical  term  in 
Acts  xxvii.  17,  see  Ship  (6).  It  occurs  also  Is. 
xxxiii.    23,    where   in    the    prophet's    allegory   it 

(  V^n)  refers  to  the  ropes  connected  with  the  ves- 
sel's mast  and  sails.  H. 

TAD'MOR  Ob*]ri  [prob.  city  of  palms]: 
[in  1  K.  ix.  18,  Kom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Q^pfiad;  in  2 
Chr.,  Kom.]  &oeSfjiop,  [Vat.  &ofSofj.op,  Alex.  ©eS- 
fxop :]  Pdliiiird),  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  wildeniess  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  city,  said  to  have  l»een  built  by  Solomon,  is  the 
same  as  the  one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  to  modern  Kurope  by  the  name,  in  some  form 
or  other,  of  I'ahnyra  (IlaA/ii'pd,  riaAyutpo,  Pal- 
mira). The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from 
the  following  circumstances :  Ist,  The  sanie  city  is 
specially  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1) 
as  bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among 
the  Syrians,  and  Talmyra  among  the  Greeks;  and 
in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Je- 
rome translates  Tadmor  by  Talmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2dly,  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  3dly,  The  word  Tadmor 
has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "City  of  Palms,'  from  Tamar,  a  palm; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Palma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tatlmir  (see  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaut'us, 
p.  345).  4tlily,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadmor 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
there.  5thly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  after  his 
conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  and  it  is  named  hi 
conjunction  with  "all  the  store-cities  which  he 
built  in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  the 
situation  of  Palmyra  [Hamath];  and  there  is 
no  other  known  city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in 
the  desert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles, 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix. 
18)  in  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading 
{Keri)^  the  statement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor 
likewise  occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the  original 
t«xt  {Citl(ib),  the  word  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
but  Taniar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  Palestine 
(Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalath),  as  it  is  said  of 
Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  in  the  land,'''' 
and  as,  in  Ezekiel's  prophetical  description  of  the 


a  A  misunderstanding  of  this  passage  has  counte- 
nanced the  ideas  of  those  who  believe  in  a  future  sec- 
ond return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  belief  may, 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  lead  here- 


Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlviii. 
19 ),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  did 
not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  of  "  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Theuius,  Exegetisches 
Handbuch,  1  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  may 
iiave  misapprehended  the  original  passage  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  incorrectly  written 
"  Tadmor"  instead  of  "  Tamar."  On  this  hypothe- 
sis there  would  have  been  a  curious  circle  of  mis- 
takes ;  and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  any  sup- 
posed connection  between  Solomon  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Palmyra  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
imaginary.  This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  in- 
correct or  unreasonable,  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  adopting  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Tadmor  of  the  Chronicles  is  not  meiitioned  in 
connection  with  the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of 
the  Kings,  so  there  is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  the  statement  of  the  Chronicles 
was  copied  from  the  Kings.  Secondly,  admitting 
the  historical  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon  extended  from  Gaza,  near  the 
Mediterraneaii  Sea,  to  Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on 
the  Euphrates  (1  K.  iv.  24;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  9), 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Solomon  occupied  and  garrisoned  such  a  very  im- 
portant station  for  connecting  different  parts  of  his 
dominions  as  Palmyra.  And,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  military  and  political  considerations,  it 
would  have  been  a  niiisterly  policy  in  Solomon  to 
have  secured  Palmyra  as  a  point  of  commercial 
communication  with  the  Euphrates,  Babylon,  and 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that  Solomon  had 
large  views  of  commerce ;  and  as  we  know  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill  of  the  Tyrians 
by  causing  some  of  his  own  subjects  to  accompany 
them  in  distant  voyages  from  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  28,  x.  22),  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  should  have  neglected  trade  by  land  with  such 
a  centre  of  wealth  and  civilization  as  Babylon. 
But  that  great  city,  though  so  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Jerusalem  that  there  is  not  the  dif- 
ference of  even  one  degree  between  them,  was  sep- 
arated from  Jerusalem  by  a  great  desert,  so  that 
regular  direct  communication  between  the  two 
cities  was  impracticable.  In  a  celebrated  passage, 
indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3),  connected  with  "the 
voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,"  images 
are  introduced  of  a  direct  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  Babylon  through  the  desert.  Such  a 
route  was  known  to  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert ; 
and  may  have  been  exceptionally  passed  over  by 
others ;  but  evidently  these  images  are  only  poetical, 
and  it  may  be  deemed  indisputable  that  the  suc- 
cessive caravans  of  Jews  who  returned  to  their  own 
land  from  Babylon  arrived  from  the  same  quarter 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldseans  (Jer.  i.  14, 
15,  X.  22,  XXV.  9),  namely,  from  the  North.  In  fact, 
Babylon  thus  became  so  associated  with  the  North 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  in  one  passage  of 
Jeremiah  «  (xxiii.  8)  it  is  called  "  the  North  coun- 
try," and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  many 


after  to  its  own  realivsation.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
hitherto  really  proved  that  a  second  dispersion  or  a 
second  return  of  the  Jews  was  ever  contemplated  by 
any  Hebrew  prophet. 
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of  the  Jews  may  have  been  ignorant  that  Babylon 
was  nearly  due  east  from  Jerusalem,  although 
somewhat  more  than  600  miles  distant.  Now,  the 
way  in  which  Palmyra  would  have  been  useful  to 
Solomon  in  trade  between  IJabylon  and  the  west 
is  evident  from  a  glance  at  a  good  map.  By 
merely  following  the  road  up  the  stream  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  traveller  goes  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  and  the  width  of  the 
desert  becomes  proportionally  less,  till  at  length, 
from  a  point  on  the  Euphrates,  there  are  only 
about  120  miles  across  the  desert  to  Palmyra," 
and  thence  about  the  same  distance  across  the 
desert  to  Damascus.  From  Damascus  there  were 
ultimately  two  roads  into  Palestine,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Jordan ;  and  there  was  an  easy  com- 
munication with  Tyre  by  Paneias,  or  Csesarea 
Philippi,  now  Bdnias.  It  is  true  that  the  Assyrian 
and  Chaldee  armies  did  not  cross  the  desert  by 
Palmyra,  but  took  the  more  circuitous  road  by 
llamath  on  the  Orontes:  but  this  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which  that  route  | 
aiforded  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalry  of  which  | 
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those  armies  were  mainly  composed.  For  mere 
purposes  of  trade,  the  shorter  road  by  Palmyra 
had  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it  was 
thoroughly  secure.  See  Movers,  Das  Phonizische 
Alterthum,  3ter  Theil,  p.  243,  Ac. 

Hence  there  are  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
denying  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  Solo- 
mon built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  or  Palmyra. 
As,  however,  the  city  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in 
the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  following  leading  facts,  however, 
may  be  mentioned.  The  first  author  of  antiquity 
who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny  the  Elder  {Hut, 
Nat.  v.  26),  who  says,  "  Palmira  nobilis  urbs  situ, 
divitiis  soli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique  ambitu 
arenis  includit  agros ;  "  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between  the  two  em- 
pires of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  and  as  the 
first  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the  commence- 
ment of  war.  Afterwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  {De  Bell.  Civil,  v.  9),  in  reference  to  a  still 
earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection  with  a  design 


Ruins  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra. 


of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry  plunder  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  themselves 
and  their  effects  to  a  strong  position  on  the  Eu- 
phrates —  and  the  cavalry  entered  an  empty  city. 
In  the  second  century  a.  d.  it  seems  to  have  been 
beautified  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  statement  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
as  to  the  name  of  the  city  having  been  changed  to 
Hadrianopolis  (s.  v.  TVaXjivpa.).  In  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  A.  d.  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Caracalla  (211-217  A.  d.),  and  re- 
ceived the  jus  Italicum.  Subsequently,  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  the  Roman  Senate  invested  Odena- 
thus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra,  with  the  regal  dignity, 
on  account  of  his  services  in  defeating  Sapor  king 
of  Persia.  On  the  assassination  of  Odenathus,  his 
celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into  an  independent 
monarchy;  and  in  prosecution  of  this  object,  she 
for  a  while  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  arms. 

«  The  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  Palmyra  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  scientifically  taken.  Mr.  Wood 
mentions  that  his  party  had  no  quadrant  with  tbeni. 


She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken  captive  by 
the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.  d.  273),  who  left  a 
Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison  was 
massacred  in  a  revolt;  and  Aurelian  punished  the 
city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who  were 
taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  peasants,  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  blow 
Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  are  proofs 
of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Diocletian ;  and  there  are  existing 
walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
In  1172,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  4,000  Jews 
there;  and  at  a  later  period  Abulfeda  mentioned  it 
as  full  of  splendid  ruins.  Subsequently  its  very 
existence  had  become  unknown  to  modem  Europe, 
when,  in  1691  A.  D.,  it  was  visited  by  some  mer- 
chants from  the  English  factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an 
account  of  their  discoveries* was  published  in  1695, 


and  there  is  a  disagreement  between  various  maps 
and  geographical  works.  According  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
tlie  position  is,  lat.  34°  18'  N.,  and  long.  38°  13/  E. 
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in  the  Philosophical  Transactkms  (vol.  xix.  No. 
217,  p.  83,  No.  218,  p.  129).  In  1751,  Robert 
VVood  took  drawings  of  the  ruins  on  a  very  large 
scale,  which  he  pubhshed  in  1753,  in  a  .splendid  folio 
work,  under  the  title  of  The  Ruins  of  Paliayva, 
otherwise,  Tadimr  in  the  Desert.  This  work  still 
continues  to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  its  valu- 
able engravings  fully  justify  the  powerful  impression 
which  the  ruins  make  on  every  intelligent  traveller 
who  crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  colon- 
nade and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty 
and  majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere 
—  such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens:  and 
there  is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
architecture,  suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  hues  of  Corin- 
thian columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  distance, 
are  peculiarly  imposing;  and  in  their  geneial  effect 
and  apparent  vastness,  they  seem  to  surpass  all 
other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings  to 
which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably  erected 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era.  Many 
inscriptions  are  of  later  date,  but  no  inscription 
earlier  than  the  second  century  seems  yet  to  have 
been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  au- 
thorities for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Scrip- 
twes  IJistaiiw  Auguske^  Triyinta  Tyranni,  xiv., 
Divus  Aurelianus,  xxvi. ;  A'utropius,  ix.  cap.  10, 
11,  12.  In  16U6  A.  D.,  Abraham  Seller  published 
a  most  instinctive  work  entitled,  The  Antiquities 
of  Palmyi'd,  containing  the  IJistirry  if  the  City  and 
its  Emperors,  which  contains  several  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, with  translations  and  explanations.  The 
Preface  to  Wood's  work  hkewise  contains  a  detailed 
history  of  the  city;  and  Gibbon,  in  the  11th  chap- 
ter of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  has  gi\en  an  account 
of  Paltnyra  with  his  usual  vigor  and  accuracy.  For 
an  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
ruins  see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, pp.  5-13-549,  and  Beaufort's  Egyptian  Sepul- 
chres, etc.,  vol.  i.  E.  T. 

TA'HAN  (inri  [tent-place,  encampment] : 
Taj/cixi  ©aeV:  Thehen,  Thaan).  A  descendant  of 
Ephraim,  but  of  what  degree  is  uncertain  (Num. 
xxvi.  35).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son 
of  Telah. 

TA'HANITES,  THE  02l7rin  [patr.] :  d 
Tauax'i  [Vat.  -x^i] :  Thehenitce).  The  descend- 
ants of  the  preceding,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

*TAHAP'ANES.     [Tahpanhes.] 
TA'HATH  (nnn   [place,^ station]:    Sadd', 
[Vat.  in  ver.  24,  Kaafl:]    TImhath).     1.  A  Koha- 
thite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr. 
vi.  24,  37  [9,  22] ). 

2.  (0aa5;  [Vat.  omits;]  Alex.  0aa0.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  presetit  text,  son  of  Bered,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  Burring- 
ton,  however  {Geneal.  i.  273),  identifies  Tahath 
with  Tahan,  the  son  of  Ephraim. 

3.  CSadd;  [Vat.  Noo)ue;]  Alex.  No/xee.)  Grand- 
son  of  the  preceding,  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr. 
vii.  20).  But  Burrington  considers  him  as  a  son 
of  Ephraim  (ii.  tab.  xix.).  In  this  case  Tahath 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  who  were  slain  by 
the  men  of  Gath  in  a  raid  made  upon  their  cattle. 
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TA'HATH  {nnn  [see  below] :  KaradQ  : 
[  Thahath] ).  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  the 
Israelites  between  Makheloth  and  Tarah  (Num. 
xxxiii.  26).  The  name,  signifying  "under"  or 
"below,"  may  relate  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

Tuchta,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  common  word 
employed  to  designate  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
villages  so  common  in  Syria,  the  upper  one  being 
foka.  Thus  Beitur  el-foka  is  the  upper  Beth- 
horon,  Beitur  eUachta  the  lower  one.        H.  H. 

TAHTANHES,        TEHAPH'NEHES, 

TAHAP'ANEs    (Dn?Qnn,    Dji^snn, 

D3?r7J?,  the  last  form  in  text,  but  Ken  has  first 
[see  below];  T6.<puas,Td<pvai:  Taphnis,  Taphnt). 
A  city  of  l^^ypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently Egyptian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  Taiipkkes.  The  Coptic  name 
of  this  place,  T^(^Jt^C,  (Quatrem^re,  MeA 
Geof).  et  Hist.  i.  297,  298),  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  LXX.  form:  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  forms,  Aa.<pvai, 
Hdt.,  AdipuT],  Steph.  Byz.,  Dafno.  Itin.  Ant.,  are 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  Egyptian  original  (see  Par- 
they,  Zur  Erdkunde  des  Allen  jEgyplens,  p.  528). 

Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Ix)wer  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When  Johanan  and 
the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  they  came  to 
Tahpanhes  "  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  Here  Jereniiah  proph- 
esied the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  be 
there  fought  apparently  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
just  mentioned  (xxx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's 
time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  im- 
portant town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  10,  xlvi.  14), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  previously  cited.  Here 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which 
Jeremiah  hid  great  stones,  where  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  afterwards  be  set,  and  his 
pavilion  spread  (xliii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with 
"Kamesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen  "  in  Jud.  i.  9. 
Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphnae  of  Pelusiura 
{Ad(pvai  alTiriXovaiai),  and  relates  that  Psammet- 
ichus  I.  here  had  a  garrison  against  the  Arabians 
and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantine  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  at  Marea  against  Libya,  adding  that  in 
his  own  time  the  Persians  had  garrisons  at  Uaph- 
nse  and  Elephantine  (ii.  30).  Daphnae  was  there- 
fore a  very  important  post  under  the  XXVIth 
dynasty.  According  to  Stephanus  it  was  near 
Pelusium  (s.  v.). 

In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  this  town,  called 
Dafno,  is  placed  16  Koman  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Pelusium  (ap.  Parthey,  Map  vi.,  where  observe 
that  the  name  of  Pelusium  is  omitted).  This  po- 
sition seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh, 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the 
site  of  Daphnae  {Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i.  447, 
448).  This  identification  favors  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  stated  in  the  Itinerary.  [Sin.]  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  {I.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of  Pelu- 
sium. It  may  be  observed  that  the  Camps,  ri 
SrpaTfiireSo,  the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and  Ca- 
rians  estabUshed  by  Psammetichus  I.,  may  possi- 
bly have  been  at  Daphnae.  Can  the  name  be  of 
Greek  origin  ?  If  the  Hakes  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxx.  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we  have 
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suggested  (s.  v.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dismissed. 
No  satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  tliis  name  lias 
been  suggested,  Jablonski's  T^C^G6J16^; 
"  the  head  "  or  "beginning  of  the  age  "  (Ojnisc.  i. 
343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor  has  any  Egyptian 
name  resembling  it  been  discovered."  The  name 
of  Queen  Tahpenes  throws  no  light  upon  this 
matter.  R.  S.  P. 

TAHTENES  (D^a^nj?  [see  above] :  Q^Ke- 
ixiva\  [Vat. -^6i-;  Comp.  06K€<^ei/r7s:]  Taphnes), 
a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was 
wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  K. 
xi.  18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is  called  the 
elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to 
oh.  xii.  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given 
Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife  to  Jer- 
oboam. It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable,  even  if  the  evidence 
from  the  probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be 
dit  aside,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  name  of  Shishak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAA- 
MAT,  does  not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shi- 
shak.] There  is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or 
Thekemina.  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative 
refers  there  were  probably  two,  if  not  three,  lines 
ruling  in  Egypt,  the  Tanites  of  the  XXIst  dynasty 
in  the  lower  country,  the  high-priest  kings  at 
Thebes,  but  possibly  they  were  of  the  same  line, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  last  faineants  of  the  Rame- 
ses  family.  To  the  Tanite  line,  as  apparently  then 
the  most  powerful,  and  as  holding  the  territory 
nearest  Palestine,  the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well 
as  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon,  probably  belonged. 
If  Manetho's  list  be  correct  he  may  be  conjectured 
to  have  been  Psusennes.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name 
that  has  any  near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes 
or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found  among  those  of 
the  period  (see  Lepsius,  Konigsbuch).     R.  S.  P. 

TAHRE'A  (V^nn  [craft,  cunning^  :  ©„- 
p<i.X''<  -A^lex.  ©apa;  [Comp.  Aid.  ©opact:]  Tharaa). 
Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  ix.  41).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  viii.  35 
his  name  appears  as  Tarea. 

TAH'TIM  HOD'SHI,  THE  LAND  OF 

{^W^n  D'^nn.ri  yn^  [see  below]  :  ^U  yi,v  0O- 
fiaawv  T)  ia-riv  'A^affal  [Vat.  NajS.] ;  Alex.  -yT/v 
fdawv  oSoo-oi:  terra  inferim-  Hodsi).  One  of  the 
places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  census  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  name  has  puzzled  all  the 
interpreters.  The  old  versions  throw  no  light  upon 
it.  Fiirst  {'Handwb.  i.  380)  proposes  to  separate 
the  "  Land  of  the  Tachtim  "  from  "  Hodshi,"  and 
to  read  the  latter  as  Harshi  —  the  people  of  Haro- 
sheth  (comp.  .ludg.  iv.  2).  Thenius  restores  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Land  of  Bashan, 
which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  feasible,  although 
it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  connect  it  with  the 
Hebrew.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  207)  proposes  to  read 
Hermoii  for  Hodshi;  and  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  450  a) 
dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  pt'O  sano  haben- 
dum. 

There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-takta,  to 
the  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old 


a  Dr.  Brugsch,  following  Mr.  Heath  {Exodus  Pa- 
pyri, p.  174),  identifies  the  fort  TeBNeT  with  Tahpan- 
hw  :  but  this  name  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently 
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name  —  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  Is- 
melite  was  living  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
time  of  David.  G. 

TALENT  (n|3  :  rdXavrov  :  ialentum),  the 
greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  "a  circle"  or  "globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  form  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tikun  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  article  [Weights]. 

R.  S.  P. 

TAL'ITHA  CU'MI  (raXieh  Kovfu : 
oJS)CLO  j>to^^).  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark 
v.  41),  signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

The  word  WrT^vlD  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Prov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Lightfoot  {Hoi'ce  Beb.  Mark  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.      Gesenius  (Thesaurus,  p.  550)  derives  it 

from  the  Hebrew  HvlD,  a  lamb.  The  word  "^ttlp 
is  both  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  Imperative, 
Kal,  and  Peal),  signifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium,  Oj)p.  tom.  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  Vallars.)  records  that  St.  Mark  was 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words,  "I  say  unto  thee;  "  but  Je- 
rome points  to  this  as  an  instance  of  the  superiority 
of  a  free  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  inserted  serve  to  show  the  emphasis  of  our 
Lord's  manner  in  giving  this  command  on  his  own 
personal  authority.  W.  T.  B. 

TAL'MAI  [2  syl.]  C^pbn  [furroioed] :  &e- 
Xa/jLi,  ©oAcyu:,  &o\/Jii;  [Vat.  ©eAa/iCt,  ©oaA/xei, 
&o\lJ.eip  ;]  Alex.  ©eXafxeiv,  QoX/nai,  ©afiei' 
Tholma'i).  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  "  the 
Anak,"  who  were  driven  out  from  their  settlement 
in  Kirjath-Arba,  and  slain  by  the  men  of  Judah, 
under  the  command  of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh. 
XV.  14:  Judg.  i.  10). 

2.  i&o\/j.i  [Vat.  ©oA/iej,  ©oA/iOtA7jju]  in  2  Sam., 
0oA/xat  [Vat.  Qoa/xai]  in  1  Chr. ;  Alex.  ©oA/iei, 
©oAo/xaV,  @o\fxai:  Tholma'i,  Tholoma'i.)  Son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Absalom.  He 
was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on  David, 
and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  afforded  a  shelter  to 
his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of  Amnon. 

TAL'MON  it'^^  [oppressed:]  :  TcA/id;v, 
but  TeAauiV  in  Neh.  xi.'l'J;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  To/x- 
fj.aix'i  in  Neh.  xi.  19,  Vat.  FA.  TeAa/xwv;  xii.  25, 
Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA.^  Ta\fioov(\  Alex. 
TeXfxav,  To\fiwu,  TeAa/xetJ/  :  Telnwn).  The 
head  of  a  family  of  doorkeepers  in  the  Temple, 
"  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi " 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of  his  de-^ 
scendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  f 
Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their  heredi- 
tary office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh 
xii.  25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage  must 
be  considered  as  the  names  of  families. 
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near  either  to  the  Hebrew  or  to  the   Greek   ( Geogr* 
Inscftr.  i.  300,  301 ;  Taf.  Ivi.  no.  1728). 
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*  TAL'MUD.  [Pharisees,  iu.  2472  f.,  and 
note  b  ;  Sckiues,  p.  2867,  and  note  A.] 

TAL'SAS  (2aA(Jo$;  [Vat.  2a\0as;  Wechel 
ToAo-cis:]    Thalsas).     Elasah  (1  Esdr.  ix.  22) 

TA'MAH  (npri  [prob.  laughter]  :  ©rj/ia; 
[Vat.]  FA.  Hjua0:  Thema).  The  children  of  Ta- 
niali,  or  Tiiamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
55). 

TA'MAR  05^n  =  "palm-tree").  The 
name  of  three  women  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
Israel. 

1.  {@diJ.ap'  Thnmnr.)  The  wife  successively  of 
the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-30).  Her  importance  in  the  sacred  narrative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  had  succes- 
sively perished  suddenly.  Judah 's  wife  Bathshuah 
died  ;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  danger- 
ous union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he 
should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers. 
That  he  should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe, 
whence  its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  Law  in 
after  times  (Deut.  xxv.  5;  Matt.  xxii.  2-4);  and,  as 
such,  Tamar  was  determined  not  to  let  the  oppor- 
tunity escape  through  Judah's  parental  anxiety. 
Accordingly  she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient 
of  entrapping  the  father  himself  into  the  union 
which  he  feared  for  his  son.  He,  on  the  first  emer- 
gence from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one 
of  the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.  He  wore  on  his  fin- 
ger the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  carried  his  staff 
in  his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.  He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman 
on  the  road  leading  to  Tinmath,  the  future  birth- 
place of  Samson,  amongst  the  hills  of  Dan.  He 
took  her  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women  who 
were  consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  worship.  [Sodomites.]  He  promised  her, 
as  the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks 
to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his 
ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid  he  sent  back  by 
his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah  of  AduUara.  The 
woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in- 
law  Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under 
the  veil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was 
no  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  He  had  the 
magnanimity  to  recognize  that  she  had  been  driven 
into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect  of  his  promise  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest  son.  "  She 
hath  been  more  righteous  than  I  .  .  .  .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more  "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Phakez  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 
continued.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Ruth  iv.  12),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  3).  - 

The  story  is  important  (I)  as  showing  the  sig- 
nificance, fron)  early  times,  attached  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  line  of  Judah;  (2)  as  a  glimpse  into 
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the  rough  manners  of  the  patriarchal  time;  (3)  aa 
the  germ  of  a  famous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  {Qrjfidp;  Alex.  Qafxap  [exc.  1  Chr.  ©rjjitap] ; 
Joseph.  Qafidpa'  Tliamar.)  Daughter  of  David 
and  Maachah  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sis- 
ter of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32;  1  Chr.  iii.  9; 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  She  and  her  bi-other 
were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  beauty. 
Her  name  (''Palm-tree")  may  have  been  given 
her  on  this  account.  This  fatal  beauty  inspired  a 
frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eld- 
est son  of  David  by  Ahinoam.  He  wasted  away 
from  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify 
his  desire,  "  for  she  was  a  virgin  " —  the  narrative 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scruple  on  his 
part,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which  in  her  unmar- 
ried state  she  was  kept.  Morning  by  morning,  as 
he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  is 
paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  Jona- 
dab discovers  the  cause,  and  suggests  to  him  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  purpose.  He 
was  to  feign  sickness.  The  king,  who  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  considerable  affection,  almost 
awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21: 
LXX. ),  came  to  visit  him ;  and  Amnon  entreated 
the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat.  What 
follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of  the 
royal  life.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  was 
supposed  to  have  a  pecuUar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cakes.  She  came  to  his  house  (for  each  prince  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  separate  establishment),  took 
the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his  presence 
(for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy,  as  though 
there  were  something  exquisite  in  the  manner  of 
her  performing  the  work)  kneaded  it  a  second  time 
into  the  form  of  cakes.  The  name  given  to  these 
cakes  (lebibah),  "heart-cakes,"  has  been  variously 
explained:  "hollow  cakes"  —  "cakes  with  some 
stimulating  spices  "  (like  our  word  cordial)  —  cakes 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian  geriihrte 
Herzen,  Thenius,  od  be. )  —  cakes  "  the  deUght  of 
the  heart."  Whatever  it  be,  it  implies  something 
special  and  peculiar.  She  then  took  the  pan,  in 
which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured  them  all 
out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.  This  operation 
seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room,  on  which 
Amnon's  bedchamber  opened.  He  caused  his  at- 
tendants to  retire  —  called  her  to  the  inner  room 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.  In  her  touch- 
ing remonstrance  two  points  are  remarkable.  First, 
the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  "  in 
Israel,''  implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals 
that  prevailed,  as  compared  with  other  countries  at 
that  time ;  and,  secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this 
standard  might  be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  au- 
thority —  "  Speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hold me  from  thee."  This  expression  has  led  to 
much  needless  explanation,  from  its  contradiction  to 
Lev.  xviii.  9,  xx.  17 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  22 :  as,  e.  g., 
that,  her  mother  Maachah  not  being  a  Jewess, 
there  was  no  proper  legal  relationship  between  her 
and  Amnon ;  or  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  law ; 
or  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  then  in  existence. 
(Thenius,  adloc.)  It  is  enough  to  suppose,  what 
evidently  her  whole  speech  implies,  that  the  king 
had  a  dispensing  power,  which  was  conceived  to 
cover  even  extreme  cases. 

The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at 
his  barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her  indigna- 
'  tion  at  his  shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and 
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graphically  told,  and  in  the  narrative  another 
glimpse  is  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  royal 
household.  The  unmarried  princesses,  it  seems, 
were  distinguished  by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves 
(so  the  LXX.,  Josephus,  etc.,  take  the  word  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "divers  colors").  Such  was 
the  dress  worn  by  'I'aniar  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  when  the  guard  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust 
her  out  and  closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her 
return,  she,  in  her  asrony,  snatched  handfuls  of 
ashes  from  the  ground  and  threw  them  on  her  hair, 
then  tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  clasped  her  bare 
hands  upon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  screaming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  en- 
countered her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to 
his  house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  I^evi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  darkened  the  close  of  David's 
reign. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the 
interest  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
household  beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments.  (3.) 
The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4. )  The  relation  of 
the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  (0Tj/iop;  Alex.  Qafiap'  Tliamar.)  Daughter 
of  Absalom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aunt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  father 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  27).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Absalom;  and  ultimately,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother  of 
Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife  of 
Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2),  Maachah  being  called  after 
her  great-grandmother,  as  Taraar  after  her  aunt. 

A.  P.  S. 

TA'MAR  ("1^^  [prdm-trte]  :  ®ain(i.v «  in 
both  MSS.:  Tliamar).  A  spot  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Judah,  named  in  Ez.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28  only,  evidently  called  from  a  palm-tree. 
If  not  Hazazon  Tamar,  the  old  name  of  En-gedi,  it 
may  be  a  place  called  Thamar  in  the  Onomnsticon 
("Hazazon  Tamar"),  a  day's  journey  south  of 
Hebron.  The  Peutinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the 
same  direction,  and  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  198,  201) 
identifies  the  place  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress 
at  Kurnub.  De  Saulcy  (Narr.  i.  ch.  7)  endeavors 
to  establish  a  connection  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kalaai  embarrheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  name  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  ground  (amongst  others)  that  the  names  are 
similar.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  A.  P.  S. 

TAM'MUZ  (TS^^ann  [see  below]  :  i  ®afi- 
/iov(:  Aclonis).  [Ez.  viii.  14.]  Properly  "  the 
Tammuz,"  the  article  indicating  that  at  some  time 
or  other  the  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appel- 
lative, though  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and 
subsequently  it  may  have  been  applied  as  a  proper 
name.  As  it  is  found  once  only  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
then  in  a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  conjectures  have  l»een  formed 
concerning  it ;  and  as  none  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  rise  above  the  importance  of 


a  Ez.  xlvii.  19  contains  an  instance  of  the  double 
translation  not  infrequent  in  the  pref^ent  text  of  the 
LXX.,  airo  &<uii,av  koX  ifoiviKOJiXK. 
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conjecture,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  set 
them  forth  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  to  give  at 
least  a  history  of  what  has  l)een  said  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  sixth  month,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  he  sat  in  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  elders  of  .Judah,  was  transported 
in  spirit  to  the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tammuz." 
Some  translate  the  last  clause  "  causing  the  Tam- 
muz to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which  this  ren- 
dering has   upon   the  interpretation  will  be  seen 

hereafter.    If  T^^JTI  be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew 

word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  Tp3 

or  t^ri  (comp.  the  forms  ^^bW,  )^3n),  which 
is  not  known  to  exist.  To  remedy  this  defect  Fiirst 
{Handiob.  s.  v.)  invents  a  root  to  which  he  gives 
the  signification  "  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious," 
and  transitively,  "to  overpower,  annihilate."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be 
contented  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  un- 
known.    Roediger  (in  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests 

the  derivation  from  a  root,  DDQ  =  XVtl ;  accord- 
ing to  which  t^ZSri  is  a  contraction  of  T^TDri, 
and  signifies  a  melting  away,  dissolution,  departure, 
and  so  the  a.<pavi(Tfihs  'A5ft>j/t5o?,  or  disappearance 
of  Adonis,  which  was  mourned  by  the  Phoenician 
women,  and  after  them  by  the  Greeks.  But  the 
etymology  is  unsound,  and  is  evidently  contrived 
so  as  to  connect  the  name  Tammuz  with  the  gen- 
eral tradition  regarding  it. 

The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
the  Peshito  Syriac.  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's 
Polyglot,  merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Vulgate  alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modern  equivalent, 
and  this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by 
subsequent  commentators,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
It  is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must 
have  embodied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his 
note  upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of 
Tammuz  to  this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him 
an  anniversary  solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lamented 
by  the  women  as  dead,  and  afterwards  coming  to 
life  again  is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises.  In 
another  passage  {ad  Paulinum,  Op.  i.  p.  .102,  ed. 
Basil.  1565)  he  laments  that  Bethlehem  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  "  in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  {in  Oseam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  16'i8), 
and  Theodoret  {in  Ezech.},  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicon 
Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this  unifoiniity 
is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito's  Apology,  ^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  Spicileyium  Syriacum,i 
The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown ;  the  originaH 
if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  second  century.  The 
following  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  "Syriac:  "  The 
sons  of  Phoenicia  worshipped  Balthi,  the  queen  of 
Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamuzo,  the  son  of  Cuthar, 
the  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  forsook  her  king' 
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dom,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Gebal,  a  fortress  of 
the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that  time  she  made  all 
the  villages  "  subject  to  Cuthar  the  king.  For  be- 
fore Taiiiuzo  she  had  loved  Ares,  and  committed 
adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus  her  husband 
caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her.  And  he  {i.  e. 
Ares)  came  and  slew  Tanmzo  on  Lebanon  while  he 
made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.^  And  from 
that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and  died  in 
the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  was  buried  " 
(p.  25  of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here  very 
clearly  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproducetl  with 
a  simple  change  of  name.  Whether  this  change 
is  due  to  the  translator,  as  is  not  improbable,  or 
whether  he  found  "  Tammuz  "  in  the  original  of 
Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same  author 
which  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of  Joseph. 
The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul  (lOth  cent.) 
gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  time. 
'•  Tomuzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter  shepherd  and 
chaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  Belathi  loved  him 
took  her  away  from  her  husband.  And  when  her 
husband  went  forth  to  seek  her  Tomuzo  slew  him. 
And  with  regard  to  Tomuzo  also,  there  met  him 
in  the  desert  a  wild  boar  and  slew  him.  And  his 
father  made  for  him  a  great  lamentation  and  weep- 
ing in  the  month  Tomuz  :  and  Belathi  his  wife, 
she  too  made  a  lamentation  and  mourning  over 
him.  And  this  tradition  was  handed  down  among 
the  heathen  people  during  her  lifetime  and  after 
her  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews  received 
with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  the  people,  and 
in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make  for  him  a 
great  feast.  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
months  of  the  Syrians."  «  In  the  next  century  the 
legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  different  form 
in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  commentator.  Rabbi 
Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following  note  on 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which  the 
women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes  were 
of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  burning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept ;  and  they 
(the  women)  said,  He  asketh  for  offerings.  Tam- 
muz  is   a  word   signifying   burning,  as  ''"^    /V 

nn^ib  mn  (Dan.  in.  19 ),  and  nTS  W3^nw 

•^'^'^'H-  (^^^^-  ver.  22)."  And  instead  of  render- 
ing «  weeping  for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what 
appears  to  be  the  equivalent  in  French,  '"■  faisantes 
pleurer  I'echauffe."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Rashi  regards  Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived 

from  the  Chaldee  root  STS,  dzd,  "to  make  hot." 
it  is  equally  clear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be 
defetided  for  an  instant.  In  the  12th  century 
(a.  d.  1161),  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in 
his  Lexicon,  compiled  at  Salerno  from  the  works  of 
Jehuda  Chayug  and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben  Gan- 
nach,  has  the  following  observations  upon  Tammuz. 
"It  is  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make 
upon  the  water,  and  the  water  is  collected  in  it 
and  flows  through  its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it 
wept.  But  the  month  called  Tammuz  is  Persian, 
and  so  are  all  our  months ;  none  of  them  is  from 
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a  Not  "  Cyprians,"  as  Dr.  Cureton  translates. 
b  Dr.  Cureton's  emendation  of  this  corrupt  passage 
seems  the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted. 

c  In  this  translation  I  have  followed  the  MS.  of  Bar 


the  sacred  tongue,  though  they  are  written  in  the 
Scripture  they  are  Persian ;  but  in  the  sacred  tongue 
the  first  month,  the  second  month,"  etc.  At  the 
close  of  this  century  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
an  entirely  new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  David 
Kimchi,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Com- 
mentary, from  the  Mui'eh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides. 
"  In  the  month  Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an 
idol,  and  the  women  came  to  gladden  him;  and 
some  say  that  by  crafty  means  they  caused  the  water 
to  come  into  the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called 
Tammuz,  and  it  wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship 
it.  And  some  interpret  Tammuz  '  the  burnt  one,' 
as  if  from  Dan.  iii.  19  (see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept 
over  him  because  he  was  burnt;  for  they  used  to 
burn  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire,  and 
the  women  used  to  weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the 
Rab,  the  wise,  the  great,  our  Rabbi  Moshe  bar 
INIaimon,  of  blessed  memory,  has  written,  that  it  is 
found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books, 
that  there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets, 
and  his  name  was  Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a 
certain  king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the 
seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs.  And  that  king 
put  him  to  a  violent  death,  and  on  the  night  of  his 
death  there  were  gathered  together  all  the  images 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  temple  of  Babel, 
to  the  golden  image  which  was  the  image  of  the 
sun.  Now  this  image  was  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  temple,  and  the  images  likewise  (fell  down) 
round  about  it,  and  it  told  them  what  had  befallen 
Tannnuz  the  prophet.  And  the  images  all  of  them 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night;  and,  as  it  came 
to  pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  images  flew  away 
to  their  own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
this  was  to  them  for  an  everlasting  statute;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tammuz 
each  year  they  lamented  and  wept  over  Tammuz. 
And  some  interpret  Tamnmz  as  the  name  of  an 
animal,  for  they  used  to  worship  an  image  which 

they  had,  and  the  Targum  of  (the  passage)  1tt72ST 

D^>s  n«  n^^2  (i8.  xxxiv.  14)  is  ii-irnr^T 
Vbinnn  iniTsn.  But  in  most  copies  ^nixsn 

is  written  with  two  vaws."  The  book  of  the  an- 
cient idolaters  from  which  Maimonides  quotes,  is 
the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Nabatheans,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  here- 
after. Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and  Abendana 
merely  quotes  the  explanations  given  by  Rashi  and 
Kimchi. 

The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which  identi- 
fies Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been  followed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators :  among  others  by 
Vatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Caspar  Sanctius,  I>avater,  Villalpandus,  Selden, 
Simonis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ben  Zeb,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  Havernick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammuz  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jerusalem  from 
Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Jujiius, 
Leusden,  and  Pfeiffer.  This  view  depends-  ehiefly 
upon  a  false  etymology  proposed  by  Kircher,  which 


Bahlul  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  read- 
ings of  which  seem  preferable  in  many  respects  to  those 
in  the  extract  furnished  by  Bernstein  to  Chwolsohn 
{Die  Usabier,  etc.  ii.  206). 
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connects  the  word  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic  ianiui, 
to  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or  con- 
cealed one ;  and  therefore  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  king 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women  weep- 
ing for  Tammuz  are  in  tliis  case,  according  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
reference  to  the  god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a 
mistake  for  Amun.  That  something  corresponding 
to  Tammuz  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  Ta/ici>s, 
an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viii.  31)  as  a 
Persian  officer,  in  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4,  §  2)  as 
an  admiral.  The  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the 
mysterious  voice  bidding  him  proclaim,  "  Great  Pan 
is  dead,"  was  called  ®afxovs  (Plutarch,  De  Defect 
Orac.  17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
eovfifjLuais,  TeOfiwais,  and  0^ftj<rt5,  mentioned  by 
Manetho  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  14,  15),  have  in  turn  been 
compared  with  Tammuz;  but  unless  some  more 
certain  evidence  be  brought  forward  than  is  found 
in  these  apparent  resemblances,  there  is  little  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  worship  of  Tammuz  was  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  clew  to  the 
identification  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mourn- 
ing for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  Beyond 
this  we  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  expla- 
nation of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing 
more,  and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tradi- 
tion. All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of 
Adonis  the  sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  it.  The  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Adonis-worship.«  The  feast  in 
his  honor  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon''  (Lucian,  Be  Ded  Syi% 
§  6),  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  joyful. 
The  Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when 
the  same  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9, 
§  13).  It  lasted  seven  days  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1), 
the  period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus. 
xxii.  12;  Gen.  I.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Jud.  xvi. 
24),  the  Egyptians  (Heliodor.  JEth.  vii.  11),  and 
the  Syrians  (Lucian,  De  Ded  Syrd,  §  52),  and  be- 
gan with  the  disappearance  ia<pavi<TfM6s)  of  Adonis. 
Then  followed  the  search  (^■^xTjo-iy)  made  by  the 
women  after  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Adonis  "  {'AScividos  Krjiroi),  which  were  earthen- 
ware vessels  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with 
wheat,  barley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  ex- 
posed by  the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the 
house-doors  or  in  the  "  porches  of  Adonis;  "  and 
the  withering  of  the  plants  was  regarded  as  symbol- 
ical of  the  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fire-god 
Mars.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
again,  whence  the  fable  says  he  was  slain  by  the 
boar  in  the  lettuce  {a^aKt]  ==  Aphaca?),  and  was 
there  found  by  Aphrodite.     The  finding  again  (eu'- 

a  There  was  a  temple  at  Amathus,  in  Cyprus, 
shared  by  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  (Paus.  ix.  41,  §  2) ; 
and  the  worship  of  Adonis  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Cyprus  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  War. 
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pearis)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East  attend 
such  a  ceremony  —  prostitution,  cutting  off  the  hair 
(comp.  Lev.  xix.  28,  29,  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  cut- 
ting the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi,  6),  and  play- 
ing on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  23).  The  image  of 
Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with  spices, 
placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the  wound  made 
by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure.  The  people 
sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with  their  clothes 
rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jtr.  31,  32  [or  Bar.  vi.  31, 
32] ),  and  the  women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The 
whole  terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and 
the  burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Ph'6- 
nizie?',  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honor  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (De  Ded  Syrd,  §  7).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plu- 
tarch (De  Is.  et  Os.).  Lucian  further  relates  that, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  mourned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  inclosed  in  a  vessel 
which  was  wrapped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  announ- 
cing that  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was  cast 
mto  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to  Byblos 
(Procopius  on  Is.  xviii.).  It  is  called  by  Lucian 
jSujSAiVtji/  Ke<\>aXi]v,  and  is  said  to  have  traversed 
the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Byblos  in  seven 
days.  Another  marvel  related  by  the  same  narra- 
tor is  that  of  the  river  Adonis  {Nahr  Ihi'ahim), 
which  flows  down  from  the  Lebanon,  and  once  a 
year  was  tinged  with  blood,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  came  from  the  wounds  of  Adonis  (comp. 
Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460);  but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos 
gave  him  a  different  explanation,  how  that  the  soil 
of  the  Lebanon  was  naturally  very  red-colored,  and 
was  carried  down  into  the  river  by  violent  winds, 
and  so  gave  a  bloody  tinge  to  the  water;  and  to 
this  day,  says  Mr.  Porter  {Hundb.  p.  187),  "after 
every  storm  that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Lebanon, 
the  Adonis  still  '  runs  pui-ple  to  the  sea.'  The 
rushing  waters  tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough 
to  give  them  a  ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy, 
aided  by  popular  credulity,  converted  into  the  blood 
of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tamnmz  was 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  contrary, 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  celebration  was  in  the 
late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Syrian  year,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclusion  on  the  account 
given  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xxii.  9,  §  13)  of 
the  feast  of  Adonis,  which  was  being  held  at  Anti- 
och when  the  Emperor  Julian  entered  the  city.  It 
is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  the  emperor's  {Ep.  Jul. 
52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, and  his  entry  may  therefore  have  taken  place 
in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the  Syrian  year.  This 
time  agrees  moreover  with  the  explanation  of  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites  given  by  Ammia- 
nus MarcelUnus  (xxii.  9,  §  15),  that  they  were  a 
token  of  the  fruits  ctit  down  in  their  prime.     Now 


ft  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kinyras,  the  re- 
puted father  of  Adonis. 
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at  Aleppo  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  72)  the  harvest  is  all 
over  before  the  end  of  June,  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Antioch.    Add 

to  this  that  in  Hebrew  astronomical  works  HDIpn 

TIDn,  tekuphaih  Tammuz,  is  the  "  summer  sol- 
stice," and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Syr- 
ians was  celebrated  rather  as  the  summer  solstice 
than  as  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  this  time  the 
sun  begins  to  descend  among  the  wintry  signs  (Ken- 
rick,  Phcenicla,  p.  310). 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from  the 
Ayrlculture  of  the  NabathfBctns,  has  been  recently 
revived  by  Professor  Chwolsohn  of  St.  Petersburg 
{Ueber  Tammuz,  etc.  1860).  An  Arab  writer  of 
the  10th  century,  En-Nedim,  in  his  book  called 
Fihrist  el-'  Ulum,  says  (quoting  from  Abu  Sa'id 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  Tammuz  a  feast  is  held  in  honor  of  the  god 
Ta'Qz.  The  women  bewailed  him  because  his  lord 
slew  him  and  ground  his  lx)ne8  in  a  mill,  and  scat- 
tered them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  wonjen  ate  nothing  during  the  feast  that  had 
been  ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier,  etc. 
ii.  27).  Professor  Chwolsohn  regards  Ta-'uz  as  a 
corruption  of  Tammuz;  but  the  most  important 
passage  in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book 
called  the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabaihceans,  to  which 
he  attributes  a  fabulous  antiquity.  It  was  written, 
he  maintains,  by  one  Qdt'ami,  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  B.  c,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chaldaeaus, 
whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  As  Professor 
Chwolsohn's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked,  and 
as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded  are 
not  yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  prem- 
ature to  take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pronounce 
positively  against  his  hypothesis,  though,  judging 
from  present  evidence,  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
more  than  skeptical  as  to  its  truth.  Qut'ami  then, 
in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which  he  speaks  to  us, 
tells  the  same  story  of  the  prophet  Tammuz  as  has 
already  been  given  in  the  quotation  from  Kimchi. 
It  was  read  in  the  temples  after  prayers,  to  an  au- 
dience who  wept  and  wailed ;  and  so  great  was  the 
magic  influence  of  the  tale  that  Qut'ami  himself, 
though  incredulous  of  its  truth,  was  unable  to  re- 
straui  his  tears.  A  part,  he  thought,  might  be 
true,  but  it  referred  to  an  event  so  far  removed  by 
time  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was 
compelled  to  be  skeptical  on  many  points.  His 
translator,  Ibn  Washiyyah,  adds  that  Tammuz  be- 
longed neither  to  the  Chaldaeans  nor  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the  Assyrians, 
but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janban.  This  last, 
Chwolsohn  conjectures,  may  be  the  Shemitic  name 
given  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  aborigines  of  Chal- 
dsea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabathaeans  found  when 
they  first  came  into  the  country,  and  from  whom 
they  adopted  certain  elements  of  their  worship. 
Thus  Tammuz,  or  Tammiizi,  belongs  to  a  religious 
epoch  in  Babylonia  which  preceded  the  Shemitic 
(Chwolsohn,  Uebei-reste  d.  Altbabyl.  Lit.  p.  19). 
Ibn  Washiyyah  says  moreover  that  all  the  Sabians 
of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia  and  of  Harran, 
wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the  month  which 
was  named  after  him,  but  that  none  of  them  pre- 
served any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  worship. 
This  fiact  alone  appears  to  miUtate  strongly  against 
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the  truth  of  Ibn  Washiyyah's  story  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discovered  the  works  he  professed 
to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Professor  Chwol- 
sohn's reputation  to  give  in  brief  the  substance  of 
his  explanation  of  Tammuz;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject. 

In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5, 
"  the  tenth  month "  is  translated  "  the  month 
Tammuz."  According  to  Castell  (Lex.  Hept), 
tamuz  is  used  in  Arabic  to  denote  "  the  heat  of 
summer; "  and  Tamuzi  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Pharaoh  who  cruelly  treated  the  Israelites. 

W.  A.  W. 

TA'NACH  C?T3V^  [perh.  castle,  Dietr.] :  ^ 
Tavax'i  Alex,  r?  @aavax'-  Thanach).  A  slight 
variation,  in  the  vowel-points  alone,  of  the  name 
Taanach.     It  occurs  in  Josh.  xxi.  25  only.    G. 

TANHU'METH  (npn?ri  [comfort] :  @av 
a/xad,  ©auaefieO-,  [Vat.  Qavcfiad,  &aua€fiaid;] 
Alex.  Qauf/xav  in  2  K.:  Tkanehumetk).  The  fa- 
ther of  Seraiah  hi  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv. 
23;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  called 
"  the  Netophathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  will  show  that  some  words 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TA'NIS  (Ttii/ts),  Jud.  i.  10.     [Zoan.] 

*  TANNER.  This  was  Simon's  occupation 
with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  at  the  time  of 
his  vision  on  the  house-top,  and  of  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers  from  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  5).  He  is 
termed  ^vpaevs,  for  which  the  more  descriptive 
equivalent  is  fivpaoSe^s  (from  $vp<ra,  «  skin,  and 
5€\|/&>,  to  so/ten,  make  supple):  while  o-«uTo5e\//7js 
(from  (TKvros,  «  dressed  hide)  designates  the  oper- 
ation with  reference  to  its  result  or  product. 
Among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  tanning  process  included  the  removal  of 
the  hair  of  the  skins,  and  also  the  making  of  the 
skins  smooth  and  soft.  (For  the  manipulations  of 
the  art  and  the  depilatory  astringents  used,  see  es- 
pecially Walch's  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum,  ii.  91-128.)  Skins  tanned  and  dyed  were 
used  for  covering  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi. 
14).  [Badger.]  The  occupation  of  the  tanner 
was  in  ill-repute  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Jews.  The  Jews  considered  the  enter- 
ing into  this  business  and  concealing  the  fact  before 
marriage,  or  the  entering  into  it  after  marriage,  a 
sufficient  cause  for  divorce.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
few  interdicted  trades  from  which  they  held  that  no 
one  could  be  taken  for  the  office  of  high-priest  or 
king.  For  other  reasons  as  well  as  the  disrepute  of 
the  business,  tanners  were  required  to  live,  or  at 
least  to  carry  on  their  work,  outside  of  the  cities. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  it  a  law  that  they 
should  remove  their  houses  and  workshops  out  of 
the  towns,  and  establish  themselves  near  streams  or 
other  bodies  of  water.  "  Apud  veteres  coriarii  ple- 
rumque  extra  urbes,  prope  flumina,  officinas  et 
domos  suas  habuerant,  non  solum  ob  mortua  ani- 
nialia,  quorum  usum  ipsa  eorum  opificii  ratio  ef- 
flagitabat;  sed  etiam  ob  foetidos  in  eorum  officinis 
et  aedibus  odores  et  sordes;  tum  vero,  quod  aqua 
hi,  coria  prseparantes,  nuUo  fere  pacto  carere  pote- 
rant"  (Walch).  Yet  such  restrictions,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  would  be  more  or  less  severe  in 
different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  be  enforced 
or  relaxed  very  much  as  a  variable  public  feeling 
might  dictate.     Generally  in  the  East  at  present 
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"  such  establishments  are  removed  to  a  distance  be- 
yond the  walls,  l)ecause  they  are  offensive  as  well  as 
prejudicial  to  health  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ii.  281).  Yet  even  at  Jerusalem  a  tannery  is  toler- 
ated, near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a 
nuisance  and  offense  to  all  the  neighl)orhood  (Tobler, 
Dtnkwiivdiykeiten  des  Jtrus.  p.  242).  Peter  in 
being  the  guest  of  Simon  may  have  been  less  scru- 
pulous than  most  of  the  Jews.  According  to  the 
Talmud  the  house  of  a  tanner  was  considered  like 
that  of  a  heathen.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as 
l>oth  the  host  and  the  guest  bore  the  name  of  Simon 
they  may  have  been  related  to  each  other,  and  that 
I'eter  acted  the  more  freely  on  that  account.  It 
certainly  was  not  this  relationship  that  brought 
Peter  to  Joppa  from  Lydda,  but  information  of  the 
death  of  Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  38).  The  two  places 
(now  Jaffa  and  LM)  are  within  sight  of  each  other. 
The  house  of  Simon  was  "  by  the  sea-side  " 
(Acts  X.  G),  and  though  Peter  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
with  him  "  in  Joppa  "  (Acts  ix.  43),  we  may  under- 
stand this  expression  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  of 
the  town  itself.  Stanley  seriously  thinks  that  the 
house  at  Jaffa  now  shown  as  Simon's  may  occupy 
the  original  site.  It  is  "close  on  the  sea-shore; 
the  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  such  as  must  always 
have  been  needed  for  the  purposes  of  tanning.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  tradition  which  describes  the  premises 
to  have  been  long  employed  as  a  tannery  "  (^S'm. 
and  Pal.  p.  269).  Sepp  suggests  with  more  prob- 
ability that  it  maj'  have  been  further  out  of  the 
town,  though  at  no  very  great  distance  from  it, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  brook  where  there  are  now 
four  tanneries  still  in  operation  {Jerus.  u.  das  he'd. 
Land,  i.  11).  H. 

TA'PHATH  (ri5^  [drop,  ornament] :  Te- 
</)({0;  Alex.  To^oTo:  Tapheth).  The  daughter  of 
Solomon,  who  was  married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one 
of  the  king's  twelve  gommissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
11). 

*  TAPH'NES  {Tatl^vds),  Jud.  i.  9.     [Tah- 

PANHES.]  H. 

TA'PHON  (^  Tf^dov;  Joseph.  Tox^o.  or  To- 
X&av*^'  Thopo;  Syr.  Tefos).  One  of  the  cities  in 
Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
is  probably  the  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Test, 
which  lay  near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by  Jose- 
phus  suggests  Tekoa,  but  Grimm  {Exeg.  Hand- 
buck)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivalent  for  that 
name  is  Oe/cwe;  and  there  is  besides  too  much 
unanimity  among  the  Versions  to  allow  of  its  being 
accepted.  G. 

TAPPU'AH  (TOSn  \_npple,  apple-tree]  :  [in 
Josh.  xii.  17,  Ta<povT,  Alex.  Qa<\><pofi'-,  in  xv.  34,] 
LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS.  [but  Corap.  Aid.  To^- 
<povA.']  Taphhua).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
district  of  the  ShefelaJi,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
It  is  a  member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zoreah, 
Zanoah,  and  Jarmuth ;  and  was  therefore  no  doubt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  N.  W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  where  these  places  have  all  been  identi- 
fied with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the    LXX.      The   Syriac   Peshito  has  Pathuch, 


o  It  is  probable  that  the  ^  is  the  sign  of  the  accu- 
sative  case.  Jericho,  Emmaug,  and  Bethel,  in  the 
game  paragraph,  are  certainly  in  the  accusative. 
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which,  when  connected  with  the  Enam  that  fol- 
lows it  in  the  list,  recalls  the  Pnthuch-enayim  of 
Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  com- 
mentators. [See  Enam,  i.  732.]  Neither  Tap- 
puah  nor  Pathuch  have  however  been  encountered. 
■This  Tappuah  must  not  be  confounded  either  with 
the  Beth-Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  Land 
of  Tappuah  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  un- 
certain which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (Ta0oy,  @a<p4Q',  Alex.  Ecp^ove,  0a(^0a»0; 
[Comp.  &air(pou4:]  Tap/iua.)  A  place  on  the 
boundary  of  the  "children  of  Joseph"  (Josh.  xvi. 
8,  xvii.  8).  Its  full  name  was  probably  En-tap- 
puah  (xvii.  7),  and  it  had  attached  to  it  a  district 
called  the  Land  of  Tappuah  (xvii.  8).  This  docu- 
ment is  evidently  in  so  imperfect  or  confused  a  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  it  the  situa- 
tion of  the  places  it  names,  especially  as  compara- 
tively few  of  them  have  been  yet  met  with  on  the 
ground.  But  from  the  apparent  connection  be- 
tween Tappuah  and  the  Nachal  Kanah,  it  seems 
natural  to  look  for  the  former  somewhere  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Ndblus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wady 
Falaik,  the  most  likely  claimant  for  the  Kanah. 
We  must  await  further  investigation  in  this  hith- 
erto unexplored  region  before  attempting  to  form 
any  conclusion.  G. 

TAPPU'AH  (nSn  [apple]:  [Rom.  ©aTr- 
(povs;  Vat.]  ©oTFOus;  Alex.  Qacpcpov',  [Comp.  ©a- 
(povd']  Taphua).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  Beth- Tappuah,  now  Teffuh,  near^ 
Hebron;  and  the  meaning  of  the  record  is  that 
Tappuah  was  colonized  by  the  men  of  Hebron. 

G. 

TAPPU'AH,  THE  LAND  OF  (VT?^ 
n-ISri  [land  of  the  apple]  :  Vat.  omits ;  [so  also 
Rom.  Alex. :]  terra  Taphuce).  A  district  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  between  Eph- 
raim and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  It  apparently 
lay  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (probably  the  Wady 
Falaik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met  with 
at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  G. 

TA'RAH  (nTI-H  [turning  or  wandering]: 
Tapdd ;  [Alex.  @apaQ  •  Thare,]  Num.  xxxiii.  27 ). 
A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahath 
and  Mithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  known 
site.  H.  H. 

TAR'ALAH  (H  vS"ir^  [reeling,  drunkenness^ 
Ges.,  Fiirst]:  QaperjXd;  Alex.  0opa,\o •  Tharela). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  27,  only).  It  is  named  between  Irpeel 
and  Zelah;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
position  of  either  of  those  places,  and  no  name  at 
all  resembling  Taralah  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Schwarz's  identification  (with  "  Thaniel  "  Daniyid), 
near  Lydd,  is  far-fetclied  in  etymology,  and  unsuit- 
able as  to  position ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Benjamites  had  extended 
themselves  so  far  to  the  west  when  the  lists  of 
Joshua  were  drawn  up.  G. 

TARE'A  (5?:?ifi!1  [fiight,Yvir%i]:  &apdx; 
[Vat.  ®€pe€ ;]   Alex,  ©apee :    Tharaa).    The  same 


b  The  principal  valley  of  the  town  of  Hebron  is 
called  Wady  Tufdk  (Map  to  Rosen's  paper  in  Zeitsch. 
D.  M.  G.  xii.  and  p.  481). 
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as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Micah  (1  Chr.  viii.  35),  the 
Hebrew  letters  M  and  R  being  interchanged,  a 
phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2). 
TARES  i^i^avia'  zizania).  There  can  be  Ut- 
tle  doubt  tliat  the  (i^dyia  of  the  parable  (Matt. 
xiii.  25)  denote  the  weed  called  "  darnel  "  {Lolium 
temultntum),  a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  order  that  has  deleterious  prop- 
erties. The  word  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
Oriental,  and  not  a  Greek  term.     It  is  the  Arabic 

zawan  (lO'?^'  ^"'^  *'^®  zmin  0*^211)  of  the 
Talmud  (Buxtorf,   Lex.  Talin.  s.  v.).     The  deri- 

0    ^ 
vation   of  the   Arabic  word,    from    zdn    (ij'))' 

"  nausea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
plant,  the  grains  of  which  produce  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  Volney 
(Trnv.  ii.  ^00)  exijerienced  the  ill  effects  of  eating 
its  seeds ;  and  the  "  whole  of  the  iiniiates  of  the 
Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  some  years  ago 


Bearded  Darnel. 

with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their  i 
oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulterated  with 
fo/m?u"  {Engl.  Cyc.  s.   v.  Lolium)."     The  darnel  i 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very  similar  in  appear- ' 
ance  to  wheat ;  hence  the  command  that  the  zizania 
should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while  men  plucked 
up  the  tares  "  they  should  root  up  also  the  wheat 
with  them."     Prof.  Stanley,  however  (S.  (f  P.p. 
426),  speaks   of  women  and  children  picking  out 
from  the  wheat  in   the  cornfields  of  Samaria  the 

a  *  The  (^iCdviov  is  described  in  the  Geoponica  (ii. 
c.  13)  as   a   plant  which  "  destroys  the  wheat,  and 
when  mixed  with  bread  produces  bliudness  in  those 
200 
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tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  zuwan 
"  These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "  if  sown  design- 
edly throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inseparable 
from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even  when  growing 
naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at  first  sight 
hardly  distinguishable."  See  also  Thomson  {Lund 
and  Book,  p.  420):  "The  grain  is  just  in  the 
proper  stage  to  illustrate  the  parable.  In  those 
parts  where  the  grain  has  headed  ow<,  the  tares 
have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child  cannot  mis- 
take them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but  where  both  are 
less  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny  will  often  fail 
to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this 
country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do  not  attempt 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other."  The  grain- 
growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  the  zuwan  is 
merely  a  degenerate  wheat:  that  in  wet  seasons 
the  wheat  turns  to  tares.  Dr.  Thomson  asserts  that 
this  is  their  fixed  opinion.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  retention  of  the  fallacy  through  many  ages. 
"  Wheat  and  zwrnn,"  says  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb.  on 
Matt.  xiii.  25),  quoting  from  the  Talmud,  "are  not 
seeds  of  different  kinds."     See  also  Buxtorf  {Lex. 

Talin.  8.  V.  V31T)  :  "  Zizania,  species  tritici 
degeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum 
bono  tritico,  in  pejorem  naturam  degenerat." 
The  Koman  writers  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  cereals:  thus  Phny  {ff.  N.  xviii.  17), 
borrowing  probably  from  Theophrastus,  asserts 
that  "barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  zizania  of  the  parable 
are  merely  diseased  or  degenerate  wheat  has 
been  defended  by  P.  Brederod  (see  his  letter 
to  Schultetus  in  Exercil.  Evang.  ii.  cap.  65), 
and  strangely  adopted  by  Trench,  who  {N(  tis 
on  the  Parables,  p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the 
distinction  of  these  two  plants  to  be  "a 
falsely  assumed  fact."  If  the  zizania  of  the 
parable  denote  the  Lolium  teinulenium,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  about  it, 
the  plants  are  certainly  distinct,  and  the  L. 
temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific 
distinction  as  any  other  kind  of  grass. 

W.  H. 
*  TARGET.     [Arms,  I.  2.  b ;  II.  5.  b  ; 
Armory.] 

TARGUMS.    [Versions,  Chaldek.] 
TAR'PELITES,  THE    (W.'l'j5'7^ : 
Tap<pa\a'ioi 'i    Alex.    Tap<^aAAoroi :     Thar- 
2)kalcei).  A  race  of  colonists  who  were  planted 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity  of 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty.    Junius  and  others  have  found  a  kind 
of  resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tarpelites  in 
the  Tapyri   {Tanovpoi)  of  Ptolemy   (vi.  2, 
§  6),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  eastward  of  Ely- 
mais,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more  than 
apparent.     They  are  called  by  Strabo  Tdirvpoi  (xi. 
514,  515,  520,  523).     Others,  with  as  Uttle  proba- 
bility, have  sought  to  recognize  the  Tarpelites  in  the 
Tarpetes  {TapirrJTes,  Strab.  xi.  495),  a  Mseotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  the  resemblance  is  greater,  for 
they  are  there  called  Tarpdye.     Fiirst  {Handwb.) 
says  in  no  case  can  Tar-pel,  the  country  of  the  Tar- 
pelites, be  the  Phoenician  THpolis.        W.  A.  W. 


who  eat  it ; "  rh  ftfaviov,  rb  \ey6yi.evov  alpa,  <f)6eCpei 
TOi/  o-iTov,  aprots  Si  fxiywixevrj  (tkotoI  tovs  etrdCovTas. 
Cornp.  lib.  xiv.  c.  1,  §  5 :  c.  7,  §  3.  A. 
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TAK'SHISH  (tt^^irnn  [prob.  foi-tress, 
Dietr.]:  [generally]  ©opcre/v  [or  @ap(ris\  in  Is. 
xxiii.  KofiX^Swi/;  in  Yji.  Kapxn^ivioiy  exc.  Alex, 
in  Ez.  xxxviii.  13,  YaA/crjSccj/;  LXX.  in  Is.  ii.  36, 
66XaxT(Ta']  Tharsts,  [in  Is.  xxiii.,  Ix.,  Ixvi.,  and 
ll^.  xxvii.  25,  xxxviii.  13,  mare  ;  in  Ez.  xxvii.  12, 
tJartJtayinenses,]  Gen.  x.  4).  1.  Probably  Tar- 
tessus;  Gr.  TapT'ri<r<r6s-  A  city  and  emporium  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  Spain.  In  psalm 
Ixxii.  10,  it  seems  applied  to  a  large  district  of 
country;  perhaps,  to  that  portion  of  Spain  which 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  when  that  psalm  was 
written.  And  the  word  may  have  been  likewise 
used  in  this  sense  in  Gen.  x.  4,  where  Knobel  (  Vol- 
kertafel  dei-  Genesis,  Giessen,  1850,  ad  he.)  ap- 
plies it  to  the  Tuscans,  though  he  agrees  with  nearly 
all  Biblical  critics  in  regarding  it  elsewhere  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Tartessus.  The  etymology  is  un- 
certain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below.  No.  2), 
the  following  are  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  Tarshish  " 
occurs;  commencing  with  the  passage  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yapho,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  harbor  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
i.  3,  iv.  2;  Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii. 
1,  6,  10,  14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  12, 
25,  xxxviii.  13;  IK.  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  [in  1  K., 
A.  V.  Thakshish;]  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  Ixxii.  10).  On 
a  review  of  these  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
one  of  them  furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tarshish 
and  Tartessus  were  the  same  cities.  But  their 
identity  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  1st,  There  is  a  very  close  simi- 
larity of  name  between  them,  Tartessus  being  merely 
Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic  form,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Bochart  {Phnleg,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7).  Thus 
the  Hebrew  word  Ashshur  =  Assyria,  is  in  the 
Aramaic  form  Atfiur,  Attur,  and  in  Greek  ^Arovpia 
(Strabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  ^Arvpia  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
26)  —  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  ordinary  Greek 
form  was  'Aatrvpia.  Again,  the  Hebrew  word 
Bashnn,  translated  in  the  same  form  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  lestament,  is  Balkan  or  Buthnan  in 
Aramaic,  and  Barayaia  in  Greek;  whence  also  Ba- 
tansea  in  l^tin  (see  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum 
Tahniulicum  ei  Rahbinicum,  s.  vv.).  Moreover, 
there  are  numerous  changes  of  the  same  kind  in 
common  words;  such  as  the  Aramaic  numeral  8, 
tamnei,  which  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  word 
shemmeh;  and  tekiff,  the  Aramaic  word  for 
*'snow,"  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew 
sheleg  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  1344).  And 
it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which  cannot  now  be 
explained,  the  Greeks  received  the  word  "  Tarshish  " 
fix)m  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly  Aramaic  form,  just 
as  they  received  in  that  form  many  Hebrew  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  last  sh  of  Tarshish  «  would 
naturally  be  represented  by  the  double  s  in  the 
Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and  letter  sh  was  un- 
known to  the  Greek  language.  [Shibboleth.] 
2dly,  There  seems  to  have  been  a  special  relation 
between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as  there  was  at  one 
time  between  Tartessus  and  the  Phoenicians.  In 
the  23d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there  is  something  like 


a  It  is  unsafe  to  lay  any  stress  on  Tarseimn  {Tap- 
OTjtoi'),  which  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says  (s.  v.)  was 
a  city  near  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  Stephanus  was 
probably  misled  by  a  passage  to  which  he  refers  In 
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an  appeal  to  Tarshish  to  assert  its  independence  (see 
the  notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  Ewald,  on 
verse  18).  And  Arrian  {De  Exped.  Alexundri,  ii. 
16,  §  3)  expressly  states  that  Tartessus  was  founded 
or  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  saying,  ^oivIkuv 
KTitTfia  0  TapTrt<T(r6s.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Arrian,  because 
Diodorus  (xxvi.  14)  represents  Hamilcar  as  defeat- 
ing the  Iberians  and  Tartessians,  which  has  been 
thought  to  imply  that  the  latter  were  no^  Phoeni- 
cians. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
river  in  Flispania  Bsetica  called  Tartessus,  as  well  as 
a  city  of  that  name  (Strabo,  iii.  148),  and  it  may 
easily  have  been  the  case  that  tribes  which  dwelt  on 
banks  may  have  been  called  Tartessians,  and  may 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  name,  as  defeated 
by  Hamilcar.  Still,  this  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  fact,  that  the  Phoenicians  estab- 
lished there  a  factory  or  settlement  called  Tartessus, 
which  had  dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjacent 
territory.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  likewise,  that 
Arrian,  who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to 
be  a  judicious  writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of 
Menander  of  Ephesus,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyrian  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  A7it.  ix.  14, 
§  2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arrian  consulted 
those  writings  when  he  undertook  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  Tyre,  in  reference  to  its  celebrated  siege 
by  Alexander,  in  connection  with  which  he  makes 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

3dly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated  by 
the  prophet  F^ekiel  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre  are 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  classical  writers 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  (Ez.  xxvii. 
12),  and  in  regard  to  each  of  these  metals  as  con- 
nected with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  au- 
thorities. As  to  silver,  Diodorus,  who  (v.  35) 
speaks  of  Spain  as  possessing  this  metal  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  greatest  beauty 
((TX^StJi'  Tt  TrAettTTOj/  Koi  KaWiaTov),  and  par- 
ticularly mentions  that  the  Phoenicians  made  a 
great  profit  by  this  metal,  and  established  colonies 
in  Spain  on  its  account,  at  a  time  when  the  mode 
of  working  it  was  unknown  to  the  natives  (comp. 
Aristot.  de  Mirnbil.  c.  135,  87).  This  is  confirmed 
by  Pliny,  who  says  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  31),  "Ar- 
gentum  reperitur  —  in  Hispania  pulcherrimum ;  id 
quoque  in  sterUi  solo,  atque  etiam  montibus;  "  and 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  wherever  one  vein  has  been 
found,  another  vein  is  found  not  far  off.  With  re- 
gard to  iron  and  lead,  PUny  says,  "  metallis  j)lumbi, 
ferri,  seris,  argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania 
scat^t"  {Hist.  Nat.  iii.  4).  And  as  to  lead,  more 
especiall}',  this  is  so  true  even  at  present,  that  a 
writer  on  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Encyc.  Britannica,  p.  242,  states  as  follows: 
"  Spain  possesses  numerous  and  valuable  lead 
mines.  The  most  important  are  those  of  Linares, 
which  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Bailen  near  the 
Sierra  Morena.  They  have  been  long  celebrated, 
and  perhaps  no  known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so 
rich  in  lead  as  this."  And,  lastly,  in  regard  to 
tin,  the  trade  of  Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly 
significant,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity 
of  name  and  other  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, is  reasonably  conclusive  as  to  its  identity 


Polybius,  iii.  24.  The  Tapo^cov  of  Polybius  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  far  from  the  Pulchrum  Pro- 
montorium  of  Carthage. 
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with  Tartessus.  For  even  now  the  countries  in 
Europe,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  iMetliterraneuu  iSea 
wliere  tin  is  found  are  very  few:  and  in  reference 
to  ancient  times,  it  would  lie  diliicult  to  name  any 
such  countries  except  Iberia  or  blpain,  l^usitania, 
which  was  soniewliat  less  in  extent  than  Portugal, 
and  Cornwall  in  Great  Britain.  Now  if  the  Phoe- 
nicians, for  purposes  of  trade,  really  made  coastin: 
voyages  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  to  Great 
Britain,  no  eniporium  was  more  favorably  situated 
for  such  voyages  than  Tartessus.  If,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
I^wis,  it  is  deemed  unhkely  that  Phceniciaii  ships 
made  such  distant  voyages  {/Jisiuiical  iiitrvty  of 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  fact  without  distinct  proof,  that  nearly  GOO 
years  before  Christ,  when  Kzekiel  wrote  his  proph- 
ecy against  Tyre,  they  should  have  supplied  the 
nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
British  tin  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  the  Khone. 
Diodorus  indeed  mentions  (v.  38),  that  in  his  time 
tin  was  imported  hito  Gaul  from  Britain,  and  was 
then  conveyed  on  horseback  by  traders  across  Gaul 
to  Massilia,  and  the  Roman  colony  of  Narbo.  But 
it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  to  assume  that 
this  was  the  case  so  many  centuries  earlier,  when 
Rome,  at  that  time  a  small  and  hisignificant  town, 
did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  Gaul;  and  when, 
according  to  the  received  systems  of  chronology,  the 
settlement  of  Massilia  had  only  just  been  founded 
by  the  Phoca^ans.  As  countries  then  from  which 
Tarsliish  was  likely  to  obtaui  its  tin,  there  remain 
only'  Lusitania  and  Spain.  And  in  regard  to  both 
of  these,  the  evidence  of  Pliny  the  Elder  at  a  time 
when  they  were  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  remains  on  record  to  show  that  tin  was 
found  in  each  of  them  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  47).  After 
mentioning  that  there  wei*e  two  kinds  of  lead, 
namely,  black  lead  and  white  leiwl,  the  latter  of 
which  was  called  "  Cassiteros  "  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  fabulously  reported  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say, ''  Nunc  cer- 
ium est  in  Lusitania  gigni,  et  in  Gallaecia;  "  and 
he  goes  on  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  and  the 
mode  of  extracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv. 
34,  and  Diodorus,  /.  c.  as  to  tin  in  Spain ).  It  may 
be  added  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Posei- 
donius,  had  made  previously  a  similar  statement 
(iii.  147),  though  fully  aware  that  in  his  time  tin 
was  hkewise  brought  to  the  Mediterrane^i,  through 
Gaul  by  Massilia,  from  the  supposed  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands.  Moreover,  as  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin  mines  now  actually 
exist  in  Portugal;  both  in  parts  which  belonged 
to  ancient  Lusitania,  and  in  a  district  which  formed 
part  of  ancient  Gallaecia."  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  has 
free  communication  with  the  sea,  is  only  about  80 
miles  distant  from  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Subsequently,  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
the  relation  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
altered,  and  for  a  while,  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah 
(xxiii.  10)  may  have  been  realized  by  the  inhabitants 
passing  through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This 
independence  of  Tarshish,  conjbined  with  the  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
would  explain  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 
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a  Namely,  in  the  provinces  of  Porto,  Beira,  and 
Brag:inza.  .Specimeas  were  in  the  International  Ex- 
tiibitioa  of  1862. 


Thus,  although  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely 
followed  as  it  could  be  in  Greek  {Qdpaeis,  in  which 
the  e  is  merely  .1  without  a  point,  and  tt  is  equiv- 
alent to  i,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in  modem 
Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  translate  the  word  by  "  Carthage "  and 
"  the  Carthaginians "  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ez. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13);  and  in  the  Targum  of  the 
book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  translated 
"  Africa,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (1  K.  xxii. 
48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  translated  sea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tharsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  Josephus,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
misinterpreted,  regarded  Tharsis  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  modem  times.  See  Hart- 
mann's  Aufklainuiffen  uber  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarshish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Strabo's  time  the  emporium  of  Tartessus  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
subject  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii. 
148),  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  calleti  Tartessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus  ;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Cadiz) 
(Sallust,  Fraym.  lib.  ii.;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  36, 
and  Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  p.  614);  and 
the  other,  Carteia,  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  (Strabo, 
iii.  151;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4;  Pliny,  iii.  3;  Mela,  ii.  6). 
Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a  learned 
supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopddie,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Tartessus  is  placed  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152);  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  river  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (  =  El  Roccadillo)  which  deserves  to 
be  called  more  than  a  rivulet.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but.  for 
poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  "  Tartessium  istum 
tuum."  But  Tartessius  was,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  express  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metam.  xiv.  416;  Silius  Italicus,  x. 
358;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  399). 

Literature.  —  For  Tarshish,  see  Bochart,  Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7;  Winer,  Biblisckes  Realworterbuch, 
s.  v.;  and  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Ling.  Hebr.  et 
Ckald.  s.  V.  For  Tartessus,  see  a  learned  Paper  of 
Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Notes  and  Queries,  2d 
Series,  vol.  vii.  pp.  189-191. 

2.  If  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acces- 
sible from  the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish 
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of  the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Ezion-geber  on  the  ^Elanitic  Gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said  in  the 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xx.  30)  that  they  were  made  to 
go  to  Tarshish ;  and  in  like  manner  the  navy  of 
ships  which  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Ezion- 
geber  (1  K.  ix.  26)  is  said  in  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish  with  the 
servants  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
(Notes  and  Queries,  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  pp.  61-64, 
81-83)  has  shown  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  effected  by  the 
Phoenicians,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  42)  they  made  by  Neco's  orders ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
that,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
was  regulai-ly  accomplished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Keil  supposes  that  the 
vessels  built  at  Ezion-geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
xxii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarshish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  (See  his  Notes  ad  locum, 
Engl,  transl.)  But  this  seems  improbable;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st,  that  there  were  itoo  emporia 
or  districts  called  Tarshish,  namely,  one  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  or,  2dly, 
that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  misapprehend- 
ing the  expression  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  supposed 
that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to  Tarshish ; 
whereas,  although  this  was  the  original  meaning, 
the  words  had  come  to  signify  large «  Phoenician 
ships,  of  a  particular  size  and  description,  destined 
for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English  "  East  India- 
man  "  was  a  general  name  given  to  vessels,  some 
of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all. 
The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by  Bochart,  Pha- 
leg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably  been  the  ordinary 
view  of  those  who  have  perceived  a  difficulty  in  the 
passages  of  the  Chronicles;  but  the  second,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Vitringa,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  acutest  Biblical  critics  of  our  own  time, 
such  as  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Parker's  translation,  Boston,  1843,  p.  267, 
vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  s.  v.; 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Lingum  Heb.  et  Chald.  s.  v., 
and  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  iii. 
Ist  ed.  p.  76;  and  is  acknowledged  by  Movers, 
Ueber  die  Ubl.  Chronik.  1834,  254,  and  Havernick, 
Spezielle  FAnleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  1839, 
vol.  ii.  p.  237.  This  alternative  is  in  itself  by  far 
the  most  probable,  and  ought  not  to  occasion  any 
surprise.  The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors, had  the  book  of  Kings  before  him,  and  in 
copying  its  accounts,  occasionally  used  later  and 
more  common  words  for  words  older  and  more  un- 
usual (De  Wette,  I.  c.  p.  266).  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  Persian  domination  Tartessus  was  in- 


a  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  trans- 
lated a  very  instructive  passage  in  Xenophon,  CEconom. 
cap.  viii  ,  in  which  there  i«  a  detailed  description  of  a 
large  Phoenician  vessel,  to  /bieya  ir\olou  to  ^oivikov. 
This  seems  to  have  struck  Xenophon  with  the  same 
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dependent  (Herodotus  i.  163);  at  any  rate,  when 
first  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to  have  had 
its  own  kings.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  any  means 
unnatural  that  the  old  trade  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  Tarshish  had  ceased  to  be  understood ;  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  he  read  of 
"  ships  of  Tarshish,"  presuming,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  con- 
sulted, as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  readers 
by  inserting  the  explanation  as  part  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  here 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  was 
called?  And  the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be 
India,  or  the  Indian  islands.  This  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  fleet  returned, 
which  are  specified  as  "gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  jjeacocks''^  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  might 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  from 
Ophir  in  Arabia  [Ophir],  and  the  ivory  and  the 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imported  from 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  conclusively,  not  to 
Africa,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  English  transla- 
tors of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  reference  to  this  bird: 
"  It  has  long  since  been  decided  that  India  was  the 
cradle  of  the  peacock.  It  is  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  dwelling,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  countries  make 
mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  encountered 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guzzerat ; 
Tavernier  throughout  all  India,  and  Payrard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  Labillardiere  tells  us 
that  peacocks  are  common  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library,  vol.  xx.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  species  "  known ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent  and  islands  of  India  "  —  so  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Africa.  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Descriptive  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  310,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
paiTOts  than  peacocks ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pea- 
cock, that,  independent  of  its  great  size,  it  is  of 
deUcate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  small  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  whose  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  well.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  that  it  might  be  easily  fed  during  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain ;  and  that  it  would 
merely  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off"  its  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  falls  off"  of  itself,  and  is  naturally  renewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  importation 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peacock.  Neither  of  these  names 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic  origin;  and  each 
points  to  India.^   Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is 


kind  of  admiration  which  every  one  feels  who  be- 
comes acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  English  man-of-war.  See  Encyd.  BrU 
tannira,  8th  ed.  s.  v.  "  Tarshish." 

&  The    word    ^^  shenhabbim ''''  =  ivory,   is   likewise 
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K6ph,  while  the  Sanskrit  word  is  kapi  (see  Gese- 
nius  and  Fiiist,  s.  v ,  and  Max  Miiller,  On  the  Sci- 
ence of  LaiujiuKje,  p.  190).  Again,  tlie  Hebrew 
word  for  peucock  is  tukki^  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  iuka  in  the  Tamil 
language,  in  which  it  is  likewise  capable  of  expla- 
nation. Thus,  the  Kev.  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater  authority  on  the  Tan)il  language, 
writes  as  follows  from  Palamcottah,  Madras,  June 
12.  1862:  "  Tdka^'^  is  a  well  recognized  Tamil  word 
for  peacock,  though  now  used  only  in  poetry.  The 
Sanskrit  sikki  refers  to  the  peculiar  crest  of  the 
peacock,  and  means  {avis)  a-istata ;  the  Tamil  tvka 
refers  to  the  other  and  still  more  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  peacock,  its  tail  (*.  e.  its  train),  and  means 
{avis)  caudiita.  The  Tamil  toka  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  the. dictionaries, '  plumage,  the  peacock's  tail, 
the  peacock,  the  end  of  a  skirt,  a  flag,  and,  lastly,  a 
woman '  (a  comparison  of  gayly-dressed  women  with 
peacocks  being  implied).  The  explanation  of  all 
these  meanings  is,  that  tdka  literally  means  that 
which  hangs  —  a  hanging.  Hence  tokhai,  another 
form  of  the  same  word  in  provincial  use  in  Tamil 
(see  also  the  t6(i<n  of  Kidiger  in  Gesenius's  Tkt- 
aaurus,  p.  1502),  means  'skirt,'  and  in  Telugu, 
toka  means  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  if  there  was  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
voyage  having  been  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  ape  and  peacock  would  not  be 
of  much  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Hebrews  first  became  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
these  animals  through  Solomon's  naval  expeditions 
from  I<^ion-geler.  Still,  this  Indian  origin  of 
those  names  nuist  be  regardetl  as  important  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  in  favor  of  Africa,  and  in 
conjunction  v/ith  the  fact  that  the  peacock  is  an 
Indian  and  not  an  African  bird.'' 

It  is  only  to  be  added,  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient data  for  determining  what  were  the  ports  in 
India  or  the  Indian  islands  wliich  were  reached  by 
the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson 
Teiment  has  made  a  suggestion  of  Point  de  (Jalle, 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  groimd  that  from  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  there  is  one  unbroken 
chain  of  evidence  down  to  the  present  time,  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  grand  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations  east  of  the  lied  Sea.  [See 
article  Tahsiiish,  al)0ve.]  But  however  reasonable 
this  suggestion  may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  as 
a  pure  conjecture,  inasnmch  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  emporium  at  all  was  in  existence  at  the 
Point  de  Galle  700  years  earlier.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  will  always  henceforth  be  an 
emporium  at  Singapore ;  and  it  might  seem  a  spot 
marked  out  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  nations : 
yet  we  know  how  ftiUacious  it  would  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  argue  2,000  years  hence  that  it 
must  have  been  a  great  emporium  in  the  twelfth 
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usually  regarded  as  of  Indian  origin,  "  ibha  "  being 
in  Sanskrit,  "  elephant."  But  "  shenhabbim,''  or 
"  shenhavim,"  as  the  word  would  be  without  points, 
is  nowhere  used  for  ivory  except  in  connection  with 
this  voyage,  tlie  usual  word  for  ivory  being  shen  by 
itself.  The  conjecture  of  Rodiger  in  Gesenius's  The- 
saurusy  s.  v.  is  very  probable,  that  the  correct  reading 

is  C^S^n  Dt27.  ivory  (and)  ebony  =shen  habnim, 
which  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Eze» 
kiel  (xxvii.  15).  where  he  speaks  of  the  men  of  Dedan 
having   brought  to  Tyre  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony, 


century,  or  even  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  the  Christian  era.  E.  T. 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  cities  in  the  extreme 
liast  and  West,  there  were  others  called  Tarshish. 
One  of  these,  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  has  a  fair  claim  to 
recognition  as  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  as  well  as 
the  N.  T.    That  the  name  is  the  same  is  shown  on 

the  one  hand  by  the  Sept.  rendering  of  tZ^'^lp'^ri 
in  Gen.  x.  4,  Jon.  i.  3,  ©dpaets,  and  by  the  same 
rendering  by  other  Greek  interpreters  in  other 
passages  (Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  10;  Ez.  xxxviii.  13);  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  N.  T. 
the  Greek  Tapo-Js  is  uniformly  rendered  in  the 
ancient  Syriac  of  Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  39, 

xxii.  3,  iifiOONQOi-^,  and  in  the  modem  Hebrew 

tt^'^tp'^ri.    Now  Tarsus  of  Cilicia  is  said  to  have 

been  founded  by  the  Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rmn.  Geof/r.  s.  v. ), 
and  therefore  in  the  time  of  Jonah  would  naturally 
have  been  in  active  communication  with  Nineveh. 
If  then  we  may  suppose  Tarsus  of  Cilicia  to  be  the 
Tarshish  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  we  readily  see  how 
the  prophet  might  have  found  at  Joppa  a  vessel 
bound  for  this  port.  The  prophet's  story,  carried 
by  the  ship's  crew  to  Tarsus,  would  thence  have 
gone  on  before  him  to  Nineveh,  and  woukl  have 
prepared  the  city  to  receive  his  preaching.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  this  city  as  thus  jwssibly 
connected  with  the  ancient  prophet  sent  to  the 
heathen,  and  with  the  Christian  Apostle  sent  to  the 
Gentiles.  F.  G. 

TAR'SUS  {Tapa6s).  The  chief  town  of  Cili- 
cia, "  no  mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illus- 
trious to  all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early 
residence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  xxi. 
39,  xxii.  3).  It  is  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that 
the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  three  passages  just 
referred  to.  And  the  onl\-  other  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs  are  Acts  ix.  30  and  xi.  25,  which 
give  the  limits  of  that  residence  in  his  native  town 
which  succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion,  and  preceded  his  active  ministerial 
work  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (compare  Acts  xxii. 
21  and  Gal.  i.  21).  Though  Tarsus,  however,  is 
not  actually  mentioned  elsewhere,  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  and  third  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xv 
41,  xviii.  23). 

Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence  (Xen. 
Awib.  i.  2,  §  23).  After  Alexander's  conquests  had 
swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  5),  and  the  Seleucid 
kingdom  was  established  at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usually 
belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was 
under  the  Ptolemies.     In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome 

a  The  Greeks  received  the  peacock  through  the 
Persians,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  name  taos,  tows, 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Persian  name  taus, 

f  uw  •  L^  •      The  fact  that  the  peacock  is  mentioned 

for  the  first  time  in  Aristophanes,  Aves,102,  269  (being 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems),  agrees  with  this 
Persian  origin. 

f>  *  When  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  ix.  21)  that  "  once  every 
three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish,"'  it  is  fairly 
implied  that  the  length  of  a  voyage  corresponded  in 
some  measure  with  the  interval  of  time  at  which  it 
was  repeated.  This  accords  very  well  with  a  Tarshish 
i  in  India,  but  not  with  a  Tarshish  in  Spain.      F.  G. 
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it  took  Caesar's  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  him  had  its  name  chiuiged  to  Juliopolis  (Ctes. 
Bell.  Alex.  66;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26).  Augustus 
made  it  a  "  free  city."  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  had,  or  couKi  have,  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship from  tiiis  circumstance,  nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  this,  but  that  many  respectable 
conmientators  have  fallen  into  this  error.  We 
ought  to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
in  the  social  state  of  Tarsus,  which  had,  or  may  be 
conceived  to  have  had,  an  influence  on  the  Apostle's 
training  and  character.  It  was  renowned  as  a 
place  of  education  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
Strabo  compares  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and 
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Alexandria,  giving,  as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning 
showed  by  the  residents,  the  preference  to  Tarsus 
(xiv.  673).  Some  eminent  Stoics  resided  here, 
among  others  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus, 
and  Nestor,  the  tutor  of  Tiberius.  Tarsus  also  was 
a  place  of  much  commerce,  and  St.  Basil  describes 
it  as  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Ciliciaiis,  Isaur- 
ians,  and  Cappadocians  (Basil,  Ep.  Euseb.  Samos. 
Ejnsc). 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waters  of  which 
are  famous  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alex- 
ander when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.    This  part  of  Cilicia  was  intersected 


•Tarsus. 


in  Roman  times  by  good  roads,  especially  one  cross- 
ing the  Tarsus  northwards  by  the  "  Cilician  Gates" 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Lystra  and  Iconium,  the 
other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch,  and  passing 
eastwards  by  the  "  Amanian"  and  "  Syrian  Gates." 
No  ruins  of  any  importai^ce  remain.    The  following 


Coin  of  Tarsus. 

authorities  may  be  consulted :  Belley  in  vol.  xxvii. 
of  the  Acndeniie  des  Inscript. ;  Beaufort's  Kara- 
mania,  p.  275 ;  Leake's  Asia  Miner)-,  p.  2U; 
Barker's  Lnres  and  Penates,  pp.  31,  173,  187. 

J.  S.  H. 

TAR'TAK  (P^'^i?  [see  below] :  QapOdK : 
Tharthac).  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or  Av- 
vite,  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of 


Samaria  after  the  removal  of  the  tribes  by  Shal- 
maneser  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  Tartak  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  an  ass  (Talm.  Bal)l.  Sanhednn, 
fol.  63  6).  From  this  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  idol  was  the  Egyptian  Typho,  but  though  in 
the  hieroglyphics  the  ass  is  the  symbol  of  Typho, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  object  of 
worship,  that  it  was  considered  absolutely  unclean 
(Plut.  Js.  ei  Os.  c.  14).  A  Persian  or  Pehlvi 
origin  has  been  suggested  for  Tartak,  according  to 
which  it  signifies  either  "intense  darkness,"  or 
"hero  of  darkness,"  or  the  underworld,  and  so 
perhaps  some  planet  of  ill-luck  as  Saturn  or  Mars 
(Ges.  Thes.;  Piirst,  Handwb.).  The  Carman ians, 
a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  worshipped 
Mars  alone  of  all  the  gods,  and  sacrificed  an  ass 
in  his  honor  (Strabo,  xv.  727).  Perhaps  some 
trace  of  this  worship  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Jewish  tradition.  W.  A.  W. 

TAR'TAN  {'IPTIB  [see  below]  :  idapQiv 
[Vat.  &aveav],Tavdeav\  [in  Is.,  Vat.-^  Sin.  Alex. 
Na^ov:]  Thnrthan),  which  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17,  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  proper  name.  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v. ;  Winer,, 
Reulworierbuch ;    Kitto,    Bibl.     Cyclnjjced.,     etc.) 
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Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
tliat  tlie  same  person  is  intended  in  tlie  two  places. 
Kitto,  witii  more  caution,  notes  tiiat  this  is  uncer- 
tivin.  IJecent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  in 
Tartan,  as  in  Kabsaris  and  Kabshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  desi^jna- 
tion,  like  IMiaraoh  or  Surena."  The  Assyrian  Tav- 
tnn  is  a  general,  or  connnander-in-chief.  It  seems 
as  if  the  (ireek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixtkl  the  article  to 
all  three  names  (dTreo-TCjAe  ^a<Ti\evs  'Aaa-upiuu 
rhv  &apdav  /col  rhv  'Pa(pU  ( V)  koI  rhv  "Pay\ia.- 
KT}v  irphs  rhv  fiaai\ea  'E^cKiau),  which  he  very 
rarely  prefixes  to  the  names  of  persons  where  they 
are  first  mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan, 
we  must  understand  in  2  K.  xviii.  17,  that  Sen- 
nacherib sent  "a  general,"  together  with  his  "  chief 
eunuch  "  and  "  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hezekiah,  and  in  Is.  xx.  1  that  "  a  general  "  — 
probably  a  different  person  —  was  employed  by 
Sargon  agauist  Ashdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
the  city.  G.  11. 

TAT'NAI  [2  syl.]  (^S^.n  [perh.  t/ift]  : 
&avdai/ai\  [Vat.  ©avapai,  Qaudavas,  Taydavai',] 
Alex.   Qaddauai,    [Qaddavais-]     Thtithanai :     Si- 

monis,  (lesenius,  Fiirst),  Satrap  (nHS)  of  the  prov- 
ince west  of  the  ICuphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  Zerubbal)el  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13). 
[Shktiiak-IJoznai.]  The  name  is  thought  to  be 
Persian.  A.  C.   H. 

*  TAU  or  TAV,  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 
[Wkitinc] 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.  [Three 
Tavkhns.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  as  of  other 
nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  must 
take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  ha^i  to  pay. 
According  as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may  vary  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  To  them, 
though  lying  in  the  background  of  history,  may 
often  be  traced,  as  to  the  true  motive-power,  many 
political  revolutions.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
present  article,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  extent  and  form  of  taxation  in 
the  several  jieriods  of  Jewish  history  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  the  people. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the  theocratic 
government  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  pay- 
ments obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  permanent 
obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First  Fruits, 
the  liKDEMPTiON-MONEY  of  the  first-bom,  and 
other  orterings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions 
[Priests].  The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the 
half-shekel  as  "atonement-money,"  for  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(Ex.  XXX.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been  sup- 
plementary to  the  free-will  offerings  of  Ex.  xxv. 
1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpt>se  of  the  construction 
of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times,  indeed,  after  the 
return  from  liabylon,  there  was  an  annual  payment 


o  Surena,  the  Parthian  term  for  "  a  general,"  was 
often  mistaken  for  a  proper  name  by  the  classical 
writers.  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  23 ;  Appian,  Belt.  Partk.  p. 
140;  Dion  Oas.<».  xl.  16  ;  IMut  Onss.  p.  561,  E.  etc.) 
Tacitus  is  tlie  first  author  who  seeuis  to  be  aware  that 
it  is  a  title  i^Ann.  vi.  42). 
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for  maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the 
Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the  vol- 
untary compact  to  pay  one  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh. 
X.  32)  shows  that  till  then  there  was  no  such  pay- 
ment recognized  as  necessary.  A  little  later  the 
third  became  a  half,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  paid  by  every  3eyv, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  might  be  living 
(Jos.  Anl.  xviii.  9,  §  1).  Large  sums  were  thus 
collected  in  Babylon  and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
were  sent  to  Jerusalem  under  a  special  escort  (Jos. 
Ant.  1.  c. ;  Cic.  pro  Place,  c.  28).  We  have  no 
trace  of  any  further  taxation  than  this  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  It  was  not  in  itself  heavy: 
it  was  lightened  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as 
a  religious  act.  In  return  for  it  the  people  secured 
the  celebration  of  their  worship,  and  the  presence 
among  them  of  a  body  of  men  acting  more  or  less 
efficiently  as  priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also 
as  physicians.  [Priests.]  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  people  should  afterwards  look  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  they  had  been  so  Ughtly  bur- 
dened. 

II.  The  kingdom,  with  its  centralized  govern- 
ment and  greater  magnificence,  involved,  of  course, 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxa- 
tion. This  may  have  come,  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  monarchy,  in  many  different  forms, 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  chief  burdens  appear  to  have  been :  (1.)  A  tithe 
of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock, 
making,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  tithe,  20 
per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  17).  (2.)  Forced  military  service  for  a  month 
every  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  1  K.  ix.  22;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1).  (3.)  Gifts  to  the  king,  theoretically  free, 
like  the  old  Benevolences  of  English  ta.xation,  but 
expected  as  a  thing  of  course,  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  27 )  or  in  time  of  war 
(comp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xvii.  18). 
In  the  case  of  subject -princes  the  gifts,  still  made 
in  kind,  armor,  horses,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  assessed  (1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr. 
ix.  24).  Whether  this  was  ever  the  case  with  the 
presents  from  Israelite  subjects  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. (4.)  Import  duties,  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  spice  districts  of  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5.) 
The  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  commerce,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48), 
fine  linen  or  byssus  from  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28),  and 
horses  {ibid.  ver.  29).  (6.)  The  appropriation  to 
the  king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1). 
This  may,  however,  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
northern  kingdom  or  occasioned  by  a  special  emer- 
gency (Ewald,  Proph.  in  loc.).* 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming 
upon  a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saul  exemption  from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
sufficient  reward  for  great  military  services  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendor  and 
prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there  lay  the 
deep  discontent  of  an  over-taxed  people,  and  it 
contributed  largely  to  the  revolution  that  followed. 
The  paiple  complain  not  of  Solomon's  idolatry 
but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  all  ihe  king's 
officers  he  whom  they  hate  most  is  Adoram  or 


^  The  history  of  the  drought  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xviii.  5)  shows  that  in  such  cases  a  power  like 
this  must  have  been  essential  to  the  support  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  royal  army. 
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Adoniram,  who  was  "over  the  tribute"  (1  K. 
xii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history  of  both 
the  kingdoms  there  were  special  burdens.  A  trib- 
ute of  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by  Mena- 
hera  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and 
luider  his  successor  Hoshea,  this  assumed  tlie  form 
of  an  aiHiual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4;  amount  not 
stated).  After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
Neclio,  in  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
lie  imposed  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiii.  35),  and 
the  change  of  masters  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  brought  in  this  respect  no  improve- 
ment (Jos.  A7U.  X.  9,  §§  1-3). 

Iir.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the 
same  in  kind  as  those  of  other  subject  races.  The 
financial  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hy.<taspis 
the  name  of  the  "shopkeeper  king"  {Kdirr}\os, 
Herod,  iii.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
satrap  of  a  fixed  sunt  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accordingly  in  the 
position  of  a  publicanus,  or  farmer  of  the  revenue, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyraimy  inseparable  from  such  a  system.  Here, 
accordingly,  we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many 
kinds.  In  Judsea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  in- 
habitants had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  governor's  household  (comp.  the  case 
of  Themistocles,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i.  192, 
ii.  98),  besides  a  money-payment  of  40  shekels  a 
<lay  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24, 
we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the  three  great 

branches  of  the  revenue.  (1.)  The  rf^O,  fixed, 
measured  payment,  probably  direct  taxation  (Gro- 
tius).     (2.)  ^7!!l,  the  excise  or  octroi  on  articles 

of  consumption  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  (3.)  T[7n,  prob- 
ably the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or  certain 
stations  on  the  high  road.  The  influence  of  Ezra 
secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  from  the 
priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immunity  from 
all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24);  but  the  burden  pressed 
heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they 
complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  the  07- 
yap-{}'iov,  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and  their 
cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields,  bor- 
rowing money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind 
(Neh.  V.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors 
exercised  the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  per- 
sons of  the  debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves 
(Neh.  v.  6;  comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Taxation  was 
leading  at  Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as 
those  which  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early 
history  of  liome.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
iii.  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
but  the  taxes  contmued,  and  oppression  and  injus- 
tice marked  the  government  of  the  province  accord- 
ingly (Eccl.  v.  8).« 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the 


c  The  later  date  of  the  book  is  a^umed  in  this 
reference.     Comp.  JScclesiastes. 
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taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The 
"  farming  "  system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its 
worst  form.  The  Persian  governors  had  had  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury.  Now  the  taxes 
were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for 
those  of  Phcenicia,  Judaea,  Samaria,  had  been  es- 
timated at  about  8.000  talents.  An  unscrupulous 
adventurer  (e.  //.  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 
would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go 
down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze 
out  a  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  4,  §  1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  ingen- 
ious variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (<p6poi)i 
an  excise  duty  on  salt,  crown-taxes  {(TT4<pauoi^ 
golden  crowns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the 
king),  one  half  the  produce  of  fruit  trees,  one  third 
that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle: 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  ostentatiously 
enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demetriuses 
remitting  them  (1  Mace.  x.  29,  30,  xi.  35).  Even 
after  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Mace.  xiii.  39).  The 
proposal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talents,  while 
Jonathan  —  1  Mace.  xi.  28  —  pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  license  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Mace.  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one  third  for  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  3). 

V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10,000  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §§  4,  5).  The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed 
a  characteristic  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  that 
pressed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The 
tribute  was  not  to  be  farmed.  It  was  not  to  be 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  One  fourth 
only  was  demanded  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §§  5,  G).  The  people,  still  under  the 
government  of  Hyrcanus,  were  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  thq 
republican  party  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fresh  burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and  Cassius  levied  not  less  than  700  talents  from 
Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  lavish  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  l)ecame  heavier.  Even  in  years  of 
famine  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seized  for  the  royal  revenue  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people 
became  formidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
ished this  by  one  third  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  4).  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attract  a  population 
of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most  effective  bait 
was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (.Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  2,  §  1 ),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
be  loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should 
release  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining  spe- 
cially of  the  duty  levied  on  all  sales  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii. 
8,  §  4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a  Roman  pror- 
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ince,  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire  came 
as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes  were  sys- 
tematically farmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared  as 
a  new  curse  to  the  country.  [Publicans.]  The 
Portoria  were  levied  at  harbors,  piers,  and  the  gates 
of  cities.  These  were  the  tcAtj  of  Matt.  xvii.  24; 
Kom.  xiii.  7.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the 
Krjuaos  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  4TriK€<t>d\aiou  in 
Mark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew,  and  looked  u{X)n, 
for  that  reason,  as  the  special  badge  of  servitude. 
It  was  about  the  lawfulness  of  this  payment  that 
the  Kabbis  disputed,  while  they  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  customs  (Matt, 
xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke  xx.  20).  It  was 
against  this  apparently  that  the  struggles  of  Judas 
of  Galilee  and  his  follower  were  chiefly  directed 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  6:  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  1).  United 
with  this,  as  part  of  the  same  system,  there  was 
also,  in  all  probability,  a  property-tax  of  some 
kind.  Quirinus,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus, 
was  sent  to  Syria  to  complete  the  work  —  begun, 
probably,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  —  of 
valuing  and  registering  property  [Cykknius,  Tax- 
ing], and  this  would  hardly  have  been  necessary 
for  a  mere  poll-tax.  The  influence  of  Joazar  the 
high-priest  led  the  people  generally  (the  followers 
of  Judas  and  the  Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only 
marked  exceptions)  to  acquiesce  in  this  measure 
and  to  make  the  required  returns  (Jos.  AtU.  xviii. 
1,  §  1);  but  their  discontent  still  continued,  and, 
under  Tiberius,  they  applied  for  some  alleviation 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42).  In  addition  to  these  general 
taxes,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to 
a  special  house-duty  about  this  period ;  Agrippa,  in 
his  desire  to  reward  the  good- will  of  the  people,  re- 
mitted it  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §  3). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended  greatly 
to  demoralize  the  people.  Many  of  the  most  glar- 
ing faults  of  the  Jewish  character  are  distinctly 
traceable  to  it.  The  fierce,  vuidictive  cruelty  of 
the  Galilaeans,  the  Zealots,  the  Sicarii,  was  its 
natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  least  striking  proof 
that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was 
more  than  the  natural  outrush  of  popular  feeling, 
that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the  higher  region  in 
which  all  such  matters  were  regarded  as  things 
indifferent;  and,  instead  of  expressing  the  popular 
impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  tlie  true  counsel, 
the  precept  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,"  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom."  E.  H.  P. 

TAXING.  I.  (rj  aTroypa<p'fj :  descnptio,  Luke 
ii.  2;  professio,  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  verb 
aTroypd(p((TOai  in  like  manner  is  rendered  by  "  to 
be  taxed  "  in  the  A.  V.,«  while  the  Vulgate  em- 
ploys "  ut  describeretur  universus  orbis  "  in  Luke 
ii.  1,  and  "  ut  profiterentur  singuU "  in  ver.  3. 
Both  the  Latin  words  thus  used  are  found  in  class- 
ical writers  with  the  meaning  of  a  registration  or 
formal  return  of  population  or  property  (Cic.  Vbt^. 
ii.  3,  §  47;  dt  Of.  i.  7;  Sueton.  TiAer.  p.  30). 
The  English  word  conveys  to  us  more  distinctly 
the  notion  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  16th  century 
for  tiie  simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the 
property  of  a  given  county  (Bacon,  Hen.  VII.  p. 
67 ),  or  the  registration  of  the  people  for  the  pur- 
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a  In  Heb.  xii.  23  (ttpwtotokwi/  anoyeypaufjLeviav  ev 
ovpavoU),  where  the  idea  is  that  of  the  registration 
of  the  first-born   as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 


pose  of  a  poll-tax  (Camden,  Hist,  of  Ehz.).  This 
may  account  for  the  choice  of  the  word  by  Tindal 
in  heu  of  "description"  and  "profession,"  which 
WickUff'e,  following  the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since 
then  ''  taxing  "  has  kept  its  ground  in  most  Eng- 
lish versions  with  the  exception  of  "tribute"  in 
the  Geneva,  and  "  enrolment  "  in  the  Rhemish  of 
Acts  V.  37.  The  word  a-noypacp-i]  by  itself  leaves 
the  question  whether  the  returns  made  were  of 
population  or  property  undetermined.  Josephus, 
using  the  words  77  aTrorifiriais  ruv  ovaiuv  {Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §  1)  as  an  equivalent,  shows  that  '■'■the 
taxing  "  of  which  Gamaliel  speaks  included  both. 
That  connected  with  the  nativity,  the  first  step 
toward  the  complete  statistical  returns,  was  prob- 
ably limited  to  the  former  (Greswell,  Harmony^  i. 
542).  In  either  case  "census  "  would  have  seemed 
the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek 
of  the  N.  T.,  &,nd  therefore  probably  in  the  familiar 
Latin  of  the  period,  as  afterwards  in  the  Vulg., 
that  word  slides  off  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute 
actually  paid  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  xxii.  17). 

II.  Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  {i.  e. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed  (airoypd- 
(peadai  iraaav  t^v  olKovjx4in]v)  (Luke  ii.  1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant {tj  a.iroypa<l>i\.  Acts  v.  37),  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  there  dis- 
tinctly associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Gahlee.  The  account  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §  1;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  1)  brings  together  the 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  "distinct,  with  an 
interval  of  several  years  between  them.  Cyrenius 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  after  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  accompanied  by  Coponius  as  procurator 
of  Judaea.  He  is  sent  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  value  of  property  in  Syria  (no  intimation  being 
given  of  its  extension  to  the  olKov/ievr]},  and  it  is 
this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his  followers  to  their 
rebellion.  The  chronological  questions  presented 
by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  under  Cyrenius.  An  account 
of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 
under  Judas  of  Galilee. 

III.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
connected  with  the  statement  of  Luke  ii.  1-3,  which 
call  for  some  notice. 

(1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu.  i.  28)  and  De  VVette 
{Comm.  in  loc),  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Josephus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer 
mentions  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 
at  this  period  (a.  u.  c.  750).  An  edict  hke  this, 
causing  a  general  movement  from  the  cities  where 
men  resided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
have  been  a  conspicuous  fact,  such  as  no  historian 
would  pass  over.  (2. )  Palestine,  it  is  urged  furtlier, 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Herod,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  such  a 
measure,  involving  the  recognition  of  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 


salem,  the  A.  V.  has  simply  "written,"  the  Vulg. 
"  qui  conscripti  sunt." 
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have  roused  the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed 
census  under  Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
The  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  "  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Konian  census, 
which  took  cognizance  of  the  place  of  residence  only, 
not  of  the  place  of  birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Koman  census  would  it  have  been 
necessary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  appear  personally  before  the  registrar 
(censilor).  The  conclusions  from  all  these  objec- 
tions are,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
to  history;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
ingenious,  to  account  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  pre- 
conceived necessity  for  the  Messiah )  of  one  whose 
kindred  lived,  and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  the  whole  nan-ative  of  the  Ii;fancy 
of  our  Lord,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  mythical.  A  sufficient  defense  of  that  narra- 
tive may,  it  is  believed,  be  presented  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits. 

(L)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
Tacitus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's  death. 
Suetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged. 
Dion  Cassius  leaves  a  gap  from  a.  u.  c.  748  to  756. 
with  hardly  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
be  that  a  general  census,  cir.  A.  u.  c.  749-750, 
should  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
was  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
of  a  writer,  like  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
well  informed,  giving  many  casual  indications  of  a 
study  of  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  5,  iii. ;  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
family  (Luke  viii.  3,  xxiii.  8;  Acts  xii.  20,  xiii.  1) 
and  other  official  people  (Acts  xxiii.-xxvi.),  recog- 
nizing distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
kiroypa^p-f),  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
evidence,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such 
an  inference  from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  which 
none  of  the  above  writers  take  any  notice  (comp. 
the  extracts  from  the  Kei  Agrarise  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  537).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (tiru- 
ter,  Cm-pus  Jnscript.  i.  230)  names  three  general 
censuses  in  the  years  A.  u.  c.  726,  746,  767  (comp. 
Sueton.  Octav.  c.  28;  Greswell,  Harm.  i.  535). 
Dion  Cass.  (Iv.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  in 
A.  u.  c.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A. 
U.  c.  727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §  2)  writing 
early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  fxia  ruv 
Kad'  7]fia.s  rifxr}(T€WUy  as  if  they  were  common 
things.  In  A.  u.  c.  726,  when  Augustus  offered  to 
resign  his  power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "  ratio- 
narium  imperii  "  (Sueton.  Octnv.  c.  28).  After 
his  death,  in  like  manner,  a  "  breviarium  totius 
imperii "  was  produced,  containing  full  returns  of 
the  population,  wealth,  resources  of  all  parts  of  the 

a  The  fullness  with  which  Josephus  dwells  on  the 
history  of  David's  census  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it  {Ant.  vii.  13)  make  it  probable  that  there 
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empire,  a  careful  digest  apparently  of  facts  collected 
during  the  labors  of  many  years  (Sueton.  Octav.  c. 
101;  DionCass.lv.;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11).  It  will 
hardly  seem  strange  that  one  of  the  routine  official 
steps  in  this  process  should  only  be  mentioned  by 
a  writer  who,  like  St.  Luke,  liad  a  special  reason 
for  noticing  it.  A  census,  involving  property-re- 
turns, and  the  direct  taxation  consequent  on  them, 
might  excite  attention.  A  mere  airoypaip^  would 
have  little  in  it  to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force 
itself  upon  a  writer  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Lucian,  or  Porphyry,  question- 
ing all  that  they  could  in  the  Gospel  history,  to 
question  this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  Sui- 
das  (s.  V.  cLTToypacp^)  mentions  a  census,  obviously 
differing  from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  monument, 
and  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St. 
Luke.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor, 
but  by  his  own  imperial  authority  (5<^|a»'  avT^; 
comp.  e|^A0e  56'yfjLa,  Luke  ii.  1).  The  returns 
were  collected  by  twenty  con)missioners  of  high 
rank.  They  included  property  as  well  as  popula- 
tion, and  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  (3.) 
TertuUian,  incidentally,  writing  controversially,  not 
against  a  heathen,  but  against  Marcion,  appeals  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  for  Syria  under  Sentius 
Saturninus  as  accessible  to  all  who  cared  to  search 
them,  and  pro\'ing  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of 
David  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  diffi- 
culty the  difference  of  names  may  present  [comp. 
Cyrenius],  here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  of  a  census  of  population,  cir.  A.  u. 
c.  749,  and  therefore  in  harmony  with  St.  Luke's 
narrative.  (4.)  Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has 
pointed  to  some  circumstances  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  life,  and  therefore 
coinciding  with  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  im- 
ply some  special  action  of  the  Roman  government 
in  Syria,  the  nature  of  which  the  historian  care- 
lessly or  deliberately  suppresses."  \\'hen  Herod 
attends  the  council  at  Berytus  there  are  mentioned 
as  present,  besides  Saturninus  and  the  Procurator, 
01  TTfpX  XliZaviov  TTpta^^iSi  as  though  the  officer 
thus  named  had  come,  accompanied  by  other  com- 
missioners, for  some  purpose  which  gave  him  for 
the  time  almost  coordinate  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  himself  {B.  J.  i.  27,  §  2).  Just  after 
this  again,  Herod,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to  himself,  but  of 
good-will  to  the  emperor;  and  this  oath  6,000  of  the 
Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  4 ; 
B.  J.  i.  29,  §  2).  This  statement  implies,  it  is 
urged,  some  disturbing  cause  afFecthig  the  public 
tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all  citizens  be- 
fore the  king's  officers,  and  lastly,  some  measure 
specially  distasteful  to  the  Pharisees.  The  narra- 
tive of  St.  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explanation 
of  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  objection  admits  of  as  satisfac- 
tory an  answer.  The  statistical  document  already 
referred  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allies, 
no  less    than  the   provinces   (Sueton.  /.  c).      If 


may  have  been  a  superstitious  unwillingness'to  speak 
of  this  population  census,  which  would  not  apply  to 
the  property  assessment  of  Quirinus. 
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Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subservience.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refere 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant:  xvi.  4,  §  1,  xvii.  5,  §  8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emijeror  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  4).  The  threat  of  Augustus 
that  he  would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but 
as  a  subject  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  §  3)  would  be 
followed  naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as 
this,  and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  favor 
would  lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure 
should  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any 
popular  outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  popula- 
tion only,  not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was 
no  immediate  taxation  as  the  consequence.  It 
might  offend  a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was 
not  likely  to  excite  the  nuiltitude.  Even  if  it 
seemed  to  some  the  prognostication  of  a  coming 
change,  and  of  direct  government  by  the  Roman 
emperor,  we  know  that  there  was  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  reatly  to  welcome  that  change  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for  their  country  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  2). 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
naiTates  is  precisely  what  might  l>e  expected  under 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Koman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  hi  harmony  therefore  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
iibej'  den  Census,  etc.  in  Winer  "Schatzung") 
that  the  inhabitivnts  of  the  provinces  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  registered  in  their  J'oi~um  (n-iijinis  — 
not  in  the  place  in  which  they  were  only  residents. 
It  may  be  noticed  incidentaUy  that  the  joiu-ney 
from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judiea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  suliject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be 
roistered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death 
of  Hei-od  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Nativity  indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph 
went  there  only  for  personal  enrollment,  not  because 
he  was  the  possessor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  last  objection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Koman  practice 
would  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  herself  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been 
special  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  liethlehem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  nairative  is  consistent 
with  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
than  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  his 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
proach. In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  born  in  the  city  of 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5;  John  vii.  42),  would  be  his 
desire  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  the 
despised  Nazareth  out  of  which  •'  no  good  thing" 
could  come  (John  i.  46). 
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The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  com- 
mentary contains  something  on  it.  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  AUord  may  be  consulted  as  giving  the 
latest  summaries.  Good  articles  will  be  found  un- 
der "  Schatzung  "  in  Winer,  Renlwb. ;  and  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyklop.  A  very  full  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  all  points  connected  with  the  subject 
is  given  by  Spanheim,  Dubia  Evany,  ii.  3-9;  and 
Kichardus,  Diss,  de  Censu  Auyusii,  in  Menthen's 
Thesaurm,  ii.  428;  comp.  also  Ellicott,  Ilulsean 
Lectures,  p.  57.  E.  H.  P. 

*  The  exact  nature  of  the  census  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  census  itself  except  what  Luke  tells 
us.  That  all  the  provinces  were  suljected  to  an 
a.voypa<pi]  indicates  nothing,  since  this  might  be 
on  one  plan  in  Syria  and  Judaea,  and  on  another  in 
Gaul.  At  that  age  of  Rome  it  was  still  the  policy 
not  to  smooth  down  all  the  diff'erences  in  the  em- 
pire. A.  W.  Zumpt  in  his  recent  work.  Das  Ge- 
burtsjohr  Christi  (Leipz.  1869),  strives  to  show 
that  the  a.voypa<p'{]  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  a  capitation  tax.  For  had  it  been  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  census  of  Quirinius,  in  A.  i>. 
6,  when  property  in  land  was  certainly  registered 
and  assessed,  we  might  ex|)ect,  Zumpt  thinks,  to 
have  mention  made  of  it  by  Josephus,  and  to  hear 
of  commotions  such  as  occurred  owing  to  that  cen- 
sus. But  if  trUmtum  capitis  included  only  a  poll- 
tax,  of  equal  amount  for  all,  what  need  to  send 
the  population  to  the  ancestral  abodes  of  their 
tribes,  famiUes,  and  smaller  subdivisions  ?  If  how- 
ever this  tax  included  also  a  levy  upon  movable 
property  (see  Rein,  in  Pauly  v.  trihutum,  Marquardt 
in  liekker-Marq.  iii.),  there  would  be  more  need  to 
make  a  registration  at  the  places  where  the  holders 
of  property  had  been  gathered  for  this  puipose  in 
earlier  times. 

This  census  then  cannot  be  shown  to  l)e  a  mere 
enumeration  of  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
the  provinces  does  not  appear  to  have  been  counted 
except  for  the  purpose  of  ascei*taining  their  taxable 
capacity.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Breviarium  of 
Augustus  contained  lists  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  but  the  passages  (Tac.  Anwd.  i.  11 ;  Suet. 
Auyust.  sub  fin.,  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  §  33,  ed.  Sturz) 
show  only  that  Augustus  had  prepared  a  brief 
statement  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  in  money 
and  troops  together  with  the  expenses.  Pliny  the 
elder,  although  often  referring  to  measurements  of 
distances  made  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Agrippa, 
gives  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  general  tables  of  population.  A  passage  of 
the  lexicographer  Suidas,  under  the  word  Augustus, 
does  indeed  speak  of  an  enumeration,  but  all  schol- 
ars admit,  we  believe,  that  the  fact  to  which  he  re- 
fers is  to  be  restricted  to  the  number  of  Roman 
citizens.  In  the  other  passage  sjwken  of  on  page 
3186,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  tribute  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  airoypa<pT].  This  passage,  notwithstand- 
ing its  eiTors  and  its  derivation  from  a  Christian 
writer,  who  had  Luke  ii.  in  his  mind,  is  thought  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt  and  Marquardt,  two  of  the  leading 
arch£eologists  of  our  day,  to  contain  substantial  truth 
(Zumpt,  u.  s.,  p.  160;  Bekker-Marq.  iii.  2,  168). 

The  difficulty  found  by  some  in  a  census  of 
Judaea,  when  Herod  was  king  there,  is  best  met  by 
Wieseler,  in  his  recent  Beit  rage  (Gotha,  1869),  a 
supplement  to  his  Synopse.  Herod  had  very  limited 
powers.  He  could  not  make  war  on  his  own  account, 
nor  even  coin  money  in  gold  and  silver.     Judaea 
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had  been  subject  to  tribute  from  Pompey'a  time 
down  to  the  appointment  of  Herod  as  king,  and 
there  are  indications  that  this  subjection  to  Roman 
taxation  did  not  cease  at  his  accession.  Comp. 
Wieseler,  u. ».,  pp.  67, 69  fF.  If  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  Syria  by  Jewish  officers, 
it  would  not  greatly  differ  from  a  similar  registra- 
%  tion  made  by  Herod,  nor  need  it  have  alarmed  the 
Jews,  if  carefully  managed. 

Some  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Joseph,  if  living 
at  Nazareth,  could  lie  obliged  to  go  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  registered.  We  are  forced  to  say  that  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  relations  of  men  to  the  tribes 
and  towns  of  their  fathers  at  this  period  of  Jewish 
history.  The  difficulty  here  is  an  argument  from 
our  ignorance  and  cannot  be  removed.  TertuUian, 
a  lawyer  of  no  mean  learning,  accepted  the  state- 
ment. If  it  be  called  mythical,  we  can  fairly  say 
that  the  myth  does  not  invent  new  usages  but 
grows  up  around  old  ones.  So,  then,  if  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  birth  were  a  myth,  this  passage  it- 
self would  prove  that  Joseph  might  have  gone  to 
Bethlehem  to  be  registered,  consistently  with  pre- 
vailing usage  in  Judaea.  Add  to  this  that  family 
genealogies  were  still  kept  up,  as  is  shown  by  the 
cases  of  Zacharias,  father  of  John,  of  Anna, 
daughter  of  Phanuel  (Luke  ii.  36),  though  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  of  our  Lord's  family 
(Euseb.  Hist.  iii.  20),  and  by  the  family  registers 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  at  least  show  that  it 
was  then  supposed  that  descent  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  traced  a  good  way  backwards. 

One  more  remark:  in  the  discussions  on  the 
taxing  and  some  other  historical  difficulties,  Luke 
is  brought  to  the  stand  by  a  certain  class  of  writ- 
ers, as  if  he  had  no  independent  authority  in  him- 
self. But  this  is  unfair.  Luke's  honesty  is  more 
clear  than  that  of  Josephus,  and  his  accuracy  in 
many  respects  is  shown  by  modern  research  to  be 
great.  If  one  puts  against  a  statement  of  his  the 
absence  of  all  Uiention  by  Josephus,  or  other  his- 
torians, this  is  unfair,  and  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  great  balance  of  proba- 
bility against  the  truth  of  the  Gospels.  Such  a 
one  should  also  remember  too,  that  Josephus  de- 
spatches the  whole  reign  of  Archelaus  in  a  few 
passages;  that  Dion  Cassius  is  defective  just  where 
we  want  his  testimony,  and  that  Tacitus  begins  his 
annals  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  notices  only 
that  which  is  politically  important  to  Rome. 

T.  D.  W. 

TE'BAH  {'n:2^  [slaiujhter]:  TojSck:  Tabee). 
Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  Josephus  calls  him  Ta^a7os 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  5). 

TEBALI'AH  C^n^/Iltp  [JehovaJi  ivimerses 
or  purifies,  (Jes.]  :  Ta&Xai ;  Alex.  TajSeXms :  Tch 
belias).  Third  son  of  liosah  of  the  children  of 
Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

TE'BETH.     [Month.] 

*  TEHAPH'NEHES,  Ez.  xxx.  18.     [Tah- 

PANHKH.] 

TEHIN'NAH  (HSn^  [cry  fw  mercy, 
mercy]:  @aifia.v\  Alex.  Qava\  [Comp.  ©eej/j/cf:] 
Tthinna).  The  father  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash, 
the  city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12).  His  name  only  occurs  in  an  obscure  geneal- 
ogy of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  among  those  who  are 
called  "  the  men  of  Rechah." 


TEKOA 

TEIL-TREE.     [Oak.] 

TEKO'A  and   TEKO'AH  (rSpn,  but  in 

2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  nripj^  [see   below] :  0€/c<w6 

and  0eKoi>€;  Joseph.  Qefcwe,  QeKc^a'  Thecud, 
Tliecut),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  .ludah  (2  Chr.  xi. 
6,  as  the  associate<l  places  show),  on  the  range  of 
hills  which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward 
toward  the  Dead  Sea.  These  hills  bound  the 
view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to  the  south  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jerome  (in 
Amos,  Proosm.)  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Roman 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  (in 
Jerem.  vi.  1)  he  had  that  village  daily  before  his 
eyes  (  Thekonvi  qnotidie  oculis  cernimus).  In  his 
Ononiasticon  (art.  Elthece,  'EKdeKii)  he  represents 
Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  Jerusalem;  but  else- 
where he  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  making  the  dis- 
tance twelve  miles.  In  the  latter  case  he  reckons 
by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  usual  course  in  going 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  but  there  may 
have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to  which 
he  has  reference  in  the  other  computation.  Some 
suggest  (Bachiene,  Palaslina,  ii.  60)  that  an  error 
may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and  that  we 
should  read  twelve  there  instead  of  nine.  In  2 
Chr.  XX.  20  (see  also  1  Mace.  ix.  33),  mention  is 
made  of  "  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,"  which  must  be 
understood  of  the  adjacent  region  on  the  east  of 
the  town  (%&e  infra),  which  in  its  physical  charac- 
ter answers  so  entirely  to  that  designation.     It  is 

evident  from  the  name  (derived  from  27i7^  "  to 
strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
ground  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits, that  the  people  who  lived  here  must  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  its  best  days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a 
cluster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  returned  at  in- 
tervals from  the  neighboring  pastures,  and  in  which 
their  families  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

The  Biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  oc- 
curred there,  as  from  its  connection  with  various 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Septuagint.  The  "  wise  woman  ''  whom 
Joab  employed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
David  and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  place 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  2).     Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh, 

one  of  David's*  thirty  "  mighty  men  "  (C^n2l2)» 
was  born,  and  was  called  on  that  account  "  the  Te- 
koite  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
which  Rehoboam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  as  a  defense  against  invasion  from  the  south 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa 
took  part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after 
the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In 
Jer.  vi.  1  the  prophet  exclaims,  "  Blow  the  trum- 
pet in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Hac- 
cerem  "  —  the  latter  probably  the  "  Frank  jNIoun- 
tain,"  the  cone-shaped  hill  so  conspicuous  from 
Bethlehem.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumjiet  as  a 
warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies,  and  a  signal- 
fire  kindled  at  night  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
are  described  here  as  so  appropriately  heard  and 
seen,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  among  the  mountains 
of  Judah.  But  Tekoa  is  chiefly  memorable  a.s  the 
bu-thplace  of  the  prophet  Amos,  who  was  here  called 
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by  a  special  voice  from  heaven  to  leave  his  occupa- 
tion as  "  a  herd  man  "  and  "a  gatherer  of  wild 
figs,"  and  was  sent  forth  thence  to  Bethel  to  testify 
against  tlie  sins  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Amos  vii. 
l-l)."  Accustomed  as  Amos  was  to  a  shepherd's 
life,  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  and  with  the  dangers  there  incident 
to  such  an  occupation.  Some  eftect  of  his  peculiar 
training  amid  such  scenes  may  be  traced,  as  critics 
thinlt  (Ue  VVette,  Einl.  ins  Alte  Test.  p.  356),  in 
the  contents  and  style  of  his  prophecy.  Jerome 
{ad  Am.  i.  2)  says,  "  .  .  .  .  etiam  Amos  proph- 
etam  qui  pastor  de  pastoribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in 
locis  cultis  et  arboribus  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe 
inter  sylvas  et  prata  virentia,  sed  in  lata  erenii  vas- 
titate,  in  qua  versatur  leonum  feritas  et  interfectio 
pecorum,  artis  suce  usum  esse  sernumibus.''''  "The 
imagery  of  his  visions,"  says  Stanley,  "  is  full  of 
his  country  life,  wliether  in  Judaea  or  Ephraim. 
The  locusts  in  the  royal  meadows,  the  basket  of 
fruit,  vineyards  and  fig-trees,  the  herds  of  cows 
rushing  heedlessly  along  the  hill  of  Samaria,  the 
shepherds  fighting  with  lions  for  their  prey,  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  the  heavy-laden  wagon,  the  sift- 
uig  of  corn,  —  these  are  his  figures"  {Jewish 
Church,  i.  3!>y,  Amer.  ed.).  See,  also,  the  striking 
reuiarks  of  Ur.  Fusey  {Introd.  toAnws).  Compare 
Am.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  12,  iv.  1,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  Ac. 

In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5),  Ashur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a 
brother  of  Caleb,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of 
Tekoa,  which  api)ear3  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  that  vil- 
lage. (See  lioediger  in  Gesen.  Tkts.  iii.  1518.) 
If  he  was  the  owner  of  the  village,  it  was  of  course 
in  ills  capacity  as  the  prince  or  sheik  of  Tekoa 
(Bertheau,  Biicher  der  Chi',  p.  17). 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Teku'a,  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  several  recent  travel- 
lers. The  writer  was  there  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1852,  during  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtas.  Its  distance  from 
Beit  La  km  agrees  precisely  with  that  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoa 
-and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
'•Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Jose- 
phus  {B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  5)  represents  as  near  the  an- 
cient Tekoa.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which 
spreads  itself  out  into  an  irregular  plain  of  mod- 
erate ejJtent.  Its  "high  position"  (Kobinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  i.  486)  "gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  To- 
ward the  northeast  the  land  slopes  down  toward 
Wady  Khureitun ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level  table-land;  beyond 
which  are  valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On 
the  south,  at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley 
runs  off  southeast  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view 
in  this  direction  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seen  through  openings  among  the  rugged  and 
desolate  intervening  mountains."  The  scene,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  writer's  journey  above  referred 
to,  was  eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no 
doubt  a  faithful  image  of  the  olden  times.     There 
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a  *  It  was  a  journey  of  6  or  7  hours  only,  being 
just  the  same  distance  (12  miles)  north  of  Jerusalem 
that  Tekoa  was  south  of  it.  H. 

6  *  A  ptillness  almost  fearful  hangs  over  the  deep 
H.  von  Schubert  tells  us  in  his  characteris- 


were  two  encampments  of  shepherds  tnere,  consist- 
ing of  tents  covered  with  the  black  goat-skins  so 
commonly  used  for  that  purpose;  they  were  sup- 
ported on  poles  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  enable  a  person  without  to  look  into  the 
interior.  Flocks  were  at  pasture  near  the  tents 
and  on  the  remoter  hill-sides  in  every  direction. 
There  were  horses  and  cattle  and  camels  also, 
though  these  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  sheep 
and  goats.  A  well  of  living  water,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  was  a  centre  of  great  interest  and 
activity ;  women  were  coming  and  going  with  their 
pitchers,  and  men  were  filling  the  troughs  to  water 
the  animals  which  they  had  driven  thither  for  that 
purpose.  The  general  aspect  of  the  region  was 
sterile  and  unattractive;  though  here  and  there 
were  patches  of  verdure,  and  some  of  the  fields, 
which  had  yielded  an  early  crop,  had  been  recently 
ploughed  up  as  if  for  some  new  species  of  cultiva- 
tion. F'leecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
were  floating  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  shad- 
ows, as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  landscape, 
seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  changes  in  the  des- 
tiny of  men  and  nations,  of  which  there  was  so 
much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building-stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  "  beveled  "  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  belong  to  mod- 
ern times  rather  than  ancient.  Among  these  should 
be  mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptured  out  of  a 
limestone  block,  three  feet  and  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet, 
and  designed  evidently  for  baptism  as  administered 
in  the  Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air, 
like  a  similar  one  which  the  writer  saw  at  JnJ'na, 
near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  [Ophni,  Amer. 
ed.]  See  more  fully  in  the  Christian  Review  (New 
York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  Ttku'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,^  are  the  ruins  of 
Khureitun,  which  some  have  thought  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  and  in  that 
case  perhaps  the  l)irthplace  of  Judas  the  traitor, 
who  was  thence  called  Iscariot,  i.  e.  •'  man  of  Keri- 
oth." It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  scenery  of  the 
place,  and  not  feel  that  a  dark  spirit  would  find  it- 
self in  its  own  element  amid  the  seclusion  and  wild- 
ness  of  such  a  spot.  High  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  rocks 
which  leads  into  an  immense  subterranean  laby- 
rinth, which  many  suppose  may  have  been  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David  and  his  followers 
sought  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul.  [Adul- 
lam.] It  is  large  enough  to  contain  hundreds  of 
men,  and  is  capable  of  defense  against  almost  any 
attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from  without. 
When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Teku'n  and 
sacked  it,  A.  D.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  an- 
ticipating the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives.  It  is  known  among  the  Arabs 
as  the  "Cave  of  Eefuge."     It  may  be  questioned 


tic  way  how  he  was  impressed  there.  His  first  im- 
pulse on  reaching  the  place  was  to  fire  his  carbine  and 
wake  the  echoes,  but  the  next  moment  he  was  so  awed 
that  he  dared  not  disturb  the  silence  {Reise  in  das 
Morgenland,  iii.  29).  H. 
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(Robinson,  i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual 
place  of  Davids  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all 
events,  that  peculiar  geological  formation  of  the 
country,  which  accounts  for  such  frequent  allusions 
to  "  dens  and  caves "  in  tlie  narrations  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  writer  was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of 
the  natives,  that  some  of  the  passages  of  this  par- 
ticular excavation  extended  as  far  as  to  Hebron, 
several  miles  distant,  and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jeru- 
salem would  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  clew  for 
traversing  its  windings.  [Ouollam.]  Tobler,  in 
his  exploration  of  the  cave,  found  a  number  of  sar- 
cophagi and  some  Phoenician  inscriptions. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf, 
at  any  rate,  mentions  the  "  gate  called  Tecuitis  " 
ia  his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.  d. 
700).  It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  east  wall.  (See  Tobler' s  Topoyr.  von  Jei'usa- 
lem,  p.  1(35. )  But  his  description  is  not  very  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  expression  in  the  7i/»i7.  Fauke  (§  12), 
....  revertar  J erosolymam  et  per  Thecuam  at- 
que  Amos,  rutilantem  montis  Oliveti  Crucem  aspi- 
ciam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sum- 
nut  of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the 
east  wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross  "  would  be  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its 
shadow.  There  is  no  more  pHmd  facie  improba- 
bility in  a  Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa, 
or  Damascus  gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  .the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped  pres- 
ervation. H.  B.  H. 

TEKO'A  iYV^.  {sinking,  pitching  of  tents']: 
&€KQ)€'-  Tliecna).  A  name  occurring  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5),  as  the  son 
of  Ashur.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town  of 
Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the  notice  implies  that 
the  town  was  colonized  or  founded  by  a  man  or  a 
town  of  the  name  of  Ashur.  G. 

TEKO'ITE,    THE    Ol^pn.rT;   in  Chr. 

^'TT^?  [patr.] :  b  SeKoolrvs  [Vat.  Alex,  -ei-], 
6  0€Kwi  [Vat.  FA.  06/cw],  6  QeKwiT-ns  [Vat.  -yei-; 
in  Neh.,  ol  QeKm/x,  Vat.  -etj/,  Alex,  -et^,  FA. 
-ei/Xf  -etj/:]  de  Thecua,  [Thecuites,  Thecutnus]). 
Ik  A  ben-Ikkesh,  oiie  of  David's  warriors,  is  thus 
designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii. 
9).  The  common  people  among  the  Tkkoites 
displayed  great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  They  undertook 
two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 
It    is    however   specially    mentioned    that    their 

"lords  "  (Dn^'DIW)  took  no  part  in  the  work. 

G. 

TEL-A'BIB  (n*'nW"bn  {Chfi\d.com.}iitl]i 

/iCTcwpos:  ad  acennim  novai^m  finigum)  [Ez.  iii. 

15]  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia, 

not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  as  generally  imagined. 


TELASSAR 

(See  Calmet  on  Ez.  iii.  15,  and  Wirier,  ad  voc.) 
The  whole  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching  and  visions 
seems  to  have  been  Chald*a  Proper ;  and  the  river 
Chebar,  as  already  observed  [see  Chebak],  was 
not  the  Khahour,  but  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 
Ptolemy  has  in  this  region  a  Thel-bencane  and  a 
Thal-atha  {GeogropL  v.  20);  but  neither  name 
can  be  identified  with  Tel-abib,  unless  we  suppose 
a  serious  corruption.  The  element  "  Tel  "  in  Tel- 
abib,  is  undoubtedly  "  hill."  It  is  apphed  in  mod- 
ern times  by  the  Arabs  especially  to  the  mounds  or 
heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  ruined  cities  all  over 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  an  application  not  very 
remote  from  the  Hebrew  use,  according  to  which 
"  Tel  "  is  "  especially  a  heap  of  stones  "  (Gesen. 
ad  voc).  It  thus  forms  the  first  syllable  in  many 
modern,  as  in  many  ancient  names,  throughout 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (See  Assemann, 
BibL  Onent.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  have  given  a  translation  of  the  term, 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  regard  it  as 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  correctly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  concerned ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  is  really  -a  proper  name,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  G.  R. 

TE'LAH  {nhj^  [breachli:  ©aAees;  Alex. 
0aAe:    Thale).     A  descendant   of  Ephraim,  and 

ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL'AIM  (D'^sbran,  with  the  article 
[landis]  :  eV  raA7oAojs  in  both  MSS.,  and  so  also 
Josephus:  quasi  agnos).  The  place  at  which  Saul 
collected  and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack 
on  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  4,  only).  It  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Telem,  the  southern  position  of  which 
would  be  suitable  for  an  expedition  against  Ama- 
lek ;  and  a  certain  support  is  given  to  this  by  the 
mention  of  the  name  (Thailam  or  Thelam)  in 
the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the  other  hand 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4  (not  only 
in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the  Alex.,  usually 
so  close  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew  text),  and  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  7,  §  2),  who  is  not  given  to  fol- 
low «  the  LXX.  slavishly  —  namely,  Gilgal,  is  re- 
markable ;  and  when  the  frequent  connection  of  that 
sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  recollected,  it  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  in  this  case 
the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preserved  the  right 
name,  and  that  instead  of  Telaim  we  should,  with 
them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  variation 
in  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX.  and  the 
Targum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Targum  renders  it  "  lambs  of  the  Passover," 
according  to  a  curious  fancy,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  Jewish  books  (  Yalkut  on  1  Sam.xv.  4,  &c.), 
that  the  army  met  at  the  Passover,  and  that  the 
census  was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs.''  This 
is   partly  indorsed  by  Jerome  in  the    Vulgate. 

G. 

TELAS'SAR  ("liS'!?ri  [Assyiian  hill]: 
©aeaOeu,    (dcefidO;    [Alex.   &a\a(T<rap,    ©aifiaS', 


a  In  this  instance  his  rendering  is  more  worthy  of 
^notice,  because  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
have  interpreted  the  name  as  the  Rabbis  do,  with 
whose  traditions  he  was  well  acquainted. 

b  A  similar  fancy  in  reference  to  the  name  Bezek 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8)  is  found  in  the  Midrash.     It  is  taken 


literally  as  meaning  "  broken  pieces  of  pottery."  by 
which,  as  by  counters,  the  numbering  was  effected. 
Bezek  and  Telaim  are  considered  by  the  Talmudists 
as  two  of  the  ten  numberings  of  Israel,  past  and 
future. 


TELEM 

Sin.  in  Is.,  Qeefxa-]  T/ulassm',  Thalnssar)  is 
mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12  and  in  Is.  xKxvii.  12  as 
a  city  inliabited  by  "  the  cliildren  of  Eden,''  wliich 
had  been  conquered,  and  was  held  in  tlie  time  of 
Sennacherib  by  the  Assyrians.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage the  name  is  rather  ditterently  given  botli  in 
Hebrew  and  English.  [Thklasak.]  In  both 
it  is  connected  with  Gozan  (Gauzanitis),  Haran 
(Carrhie,  now  Hawaii),  and  liezeph  (the  Razappa 
of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  hill  country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamia!! 
plain,  the  district  from  which  rise  the  Kluibur  and 
Beitk  rivers.  [See  Mesopotamia,  Gozan,  and 
Hauan.]  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  indi- 
cations of  locality  which  arise  from  this  connection, 
to  find  lulen  joined  in  another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii. 
23)  with  Haran  and  Asshur.  i'elassar,  the  chief 
city  of  a  tribe  known  as  the  Beni  Eden,  must  have 
been  in  Western  Mesopotamia,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Harran  and  Orfii.  It  would  be  uncritical  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  locivlity  more  exactly.  The  name 
is  one  which  might  have  l)een  given  by  the  Assyr- 
ians to  any  place  where  they  had  built  a  temple 
to  Asshur,"  and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by 
the  Targums  to  the  Kesen  of  Gen.  x.  12,  which 
must  have  been  on  the  Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and 
Calah.      [Uesen.]  G.  K. 

TE'LEM  (d1?^  [opjiression]  :  Maivdfi;^ 
Alex.  T€A.€/i:  Telein).  One  of  the  cities  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs 
between  Zumi  (not  the  Zlph  of  David's  escape)  and 
Bkaloth:  but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name 
Dkullani  is  found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached 
to  a  district  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kuh- 
bet  el-Bnul,  south  of  el-Milk  and  Ar'arah  —  a 
position  very  suitable;  but  whether  the  coincidence 
of  the  name  is  merely  accidental  or  not,  is  not  at 
present  ascertainable.  Telein  is  identified  by  some 
with  I'eLiim,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
1  Sam.  XV.  4;  but  there  is  nothing  to  say  either 
for  or  against  this. 

The  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  in  both  MSS.,  ex- 
hibits a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (VriHi^,  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly, "on  his  behalf")  they  read  "to  Thailam  (or 
Thelam)  where  he  was."  If  this  variation  should 
be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
time  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
maraudhjg  habits;  and  the  south  country,  where 
Telem  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  favorite  field  for 
his  expeditions  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

The  Vat.  LXX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
©aAxci,  between  Kemmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
of  Simeon.  This,  is  said  by  Eusebius  (Onumnst.) 
and  Jerome  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
large  village  called  Thella,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.     It  is  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 

TOCHEN.  G, 

TE'LEM  (Cb^  [oppression]:  T€\fi-ffu;  [Vat. 
Te\ij/i;  EA.]  Alex.  TeWrj/x:  Telem).  A  porter 
or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (E^r.  x.  24).     He 
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a  It  would  signify  simply  "  the  Hill  of  Asshur." 
Compare  Tel-ane,  "  the  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  in  later  times  to  the  city 
called  by  the  Assyrians  "  Asshur,"  and  marked  by  the 
ruins  at  Kileh  Sherghat.    (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TeAanj.) 


is  probably  the  same  as  Talmon  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
the  name  being  that  of  a  family  rather  than  of 
an  individual.  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  25  he  is  called  ToL- 
banes. 

TEL-HAR'SA,     or    TEL-HAR  ESHA 

(S27"in'bri  [see  below]:  0€AopTj(ra;  [in  Ezr., 
Vat.  corrupt:  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  ApT7(ro,  Alex. 
©eAapfTo:]  Thelharsa)  was  one  of  the  liabylonian 
towns,  or  villages,  from  which  some  Jews,  who 
'could  not  show  their  father's  house,  nor  their 
seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  returned  to 
Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61). 
Gesenius  renders  the  term  "  Hill  of  the  Wood  " 
(Lex.  ad  voc).  It  was  probably  in  the  low  coun- 
try near  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tel-Melah 
and  Cherub;  but  we  cannot  identify  it  with  any 
known  site.  G.  R. 

TEL-ME'LAH  (nb^'bri  [hill  of  salt]: 
@f\lj.€\€X,  06A/xeA60;  [Vat.  in  Esr.,  0fp^eA€0- 
da;  Alex.  ©eA^eveA,  ©eA/ueAcx;  *'A.  in  Neh., 
©ep/wcAe^:]  Thelmala)  is  joined  with  Tel-Harsa 
and  Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Haksa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Thearae 
(0EAMH  for  ©EAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "  Hill  of  Salt "  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb. 
sub  voc).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  {Xipi<p<i),  was 
in  the  same  region.  G.  R. 

TE'MA  (MD'^ri  [on  the  light,  south]  :  ©aifjuiv: 
Thema,  [terra  Atistri] ).  The  ninth  son  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30);  whence  the 
tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19, 
"  The  troops  of  Tenia  looked,  the  companies  of 
Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
23),  "  Dedan,  Tenia,  and  Buz;  "  and  also  the  land 
occupied  by  this  tribe :  "  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  trav- 
elling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Tenia  brought  water  to  him  that  was 
thirsty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that 
fled  "  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14). 

The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teymdy 

f'L^JO,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 
between  it  and  Wadl  eUKura,  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  {Mardsid,  s.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Doomat  el-Jerulel,  which 
agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with  the 
Ishmaelite  Dumah,-  and  the  country  of  Keyddr, 
or  Kedar.  Teyind  is  a  well-known  town  and 
district,  and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view 
as  the  chief  settlement  of  Ishmael's  son  Tenia.  It 
is  commanded  by  the  castle  called  el-Ablak  (or 
eUAblnk  el-Fard),  of  Es-SemJiw-al  (Samuel)  Ibn- 
'Adiya  the  Jew,  a  contemjiorary  of  Imra  el-Keys 
(a.  d.  550  cir. ) ;  but  according  to  a  tradition  it 
was  built  by  Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to 
its  antiquity  (comp.  el-Rekree,  in  Mardsid,  iv.  23); 
now  in  ruins,  described  as  being  built  of  rubble 
and  crude  bricks,  and  said  to  be  named  el-Ablak 
from  having  whiteness  and  redness  in  its  structure 


6  The  passage  is  in  such  confusion  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  that  it  is  difficult  rightly  to  assign  the  words, 
and  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  the  equir- 
alents. 
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(Mordsid,  s.  v.  Ablak).  This  fortress  seems,  like 
that  of  Doomat  el-Jendel,  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
holds that  must  have  protected  the  caravan  route 
along  the  nortlieni  frontier  of  Arabia:  and  they 
recall  the  passage  following  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael:  "  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  these  [are]  their  names,  by  their  totons,  and 
by  their  casfles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their 
nations  "  (Gen.  xxv.  16). 

Teymd  signifies  "a  desert,"  "an  untilled  dis- 
trict," etc.  Freytag  (s.  v.)  writes  the  niijne  with- 
out a  long  final  alij\  but  not  so  the  Mardsid. 

Ptolemy  (xix.  6)  mentions  defifir}  in  Arabia  De- 
serta,  which  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  existing 
Teymd.  The  LXX.  reading  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Teman,  which  see.  E.  S.  P. 

*  *'  The  troops  of  Tema,"  "  the  companies  of 
Sheba"  (Job  vi.  19),  elsewhere  referred  to  as 
*'  predatory  bands "  [Sheba],  were,  probably, 
companies  of  travellers,  or  caravans,  crossing  the 
wilderness  in  the  dry  season.  Parched  with  thirst, 
they  pressed  forward  with  eager  hope  to  the  re- 
membered beds  of  winter-streams,  only  to  find  that 
under  the  extreme  heat  the  winding  "  brook  "  had 
disappeared  —  evaporated  and  absorbed  in  the  sands 
—  leaving  its  channel  as  dry  as  the  contiguous 
desert.  Their  keen  disappointment  was  a  lively 
image  of  the  experience  of  Job,  when  in  his  deep 
affliction  he  looked  for  sympathy  from  his  brethren, 
and  listened  to  censure  instead  of  condolence. 
The  simile,  poetic  and  vivid,  is  scarcely  less  forci- 
ble in  its  broader  application  to  the  illusiveness  of 
the  fairest  earthly  promises  and  to  the  fading  hopes 
of  mortals.  [Deceitfully,  Amer.  ed.;  Rivek, 
2.]  S.  W. 

TE'MAN  d^'^ri  [on  the  right  hand,  south] : 
Qai/xdv'  Theman).  1.  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of 
Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Chr,  i.  36,  53), 
afterwards  named  as  a  duke  (phylarch)  of  Edom 
(ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again  in  the  separate  list 
(vv.  40-43)  of  "the  names  of  the  rulers  [that 
came]  of  E^au,  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names;  "  ending,  "these  be 
the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their  habitations 
in  the  land  of  their  possession:  he  [is]  Esau  the 
father  of  the  Edomites." 

2.  [Rom.  Vat.  @atxav.  Am.  i.  12;  FA.  and  Sin. 
Qefiav,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  Ob.,  Hab. :  Theman,  auster, 
meridies.}  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named 
after  the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the 
phylarch  took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  inferred 
fi-om  the  verses  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  just  quoted.  The 
Hebrew  signifies  "  south,"  etc.  (see  Job  ix.  9 ;  Is. 
xliii.  6;  besides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  south 
side  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  etc.); 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  was  a 
southern  portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a 
wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the 
Bene-kedera.  Teman  is  mentioned  in  five  places  by 
the  Prophets,  in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with 
Edom,  showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  in- 
dicated in  the  list  of  the  dukes;  twice  it  is  named 
with  Dedan. 

"  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts :  [Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  ?  is  counsel 
perished  from  the  prudent?  is  their  wisdom  van- 
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a  *  In  some  of  the  topographical  allusions  in  this 
article,  the  reader  will  recognize  the  author's  peculiar 
and  unsupported  theory  respecting  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  which  we  have  examined  in   the  article 


ished?  Flee  ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  O  inha 
itants  of  Dedan"  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8);  and  "I  will  " 
make  it  [Edom]  desolate  from  Teman;  and  they 
of  Dedan  shall  fall  by  the  sword"  (PZz.  xxv.  13). 
This  connection  with  the  great  Keturahite  tribe 
of  Dedan  gives  additional  importance  to  Teman, 
and  helps  to  fix  its  geographical  position.  This  is 
further  defined  by  a  passage  in  the  chapter  of  Jer. 
already  cited,  vv.  20,  21,  where  it  is  said  of  Edom 
and  Teman,  "  The  earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of 
their  fall ;  at  the  cry  the  noise  thereof  was  heard 
in  the  Red  Sea  (yavi  Sufy  In  the  sublime 
prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  is  written,  "  God  came 
from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran  " 
(iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  seen,  speaks  of  the 
wisdom  of  Teman ;  and  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah 
implies  the  same  (vv.  8,  9),  "  Shall  I  not  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  even  destroy  the  wise  (men) 
out  of  Edom,  and  understanding  out  of  the  mount 
of  Esau?  And  thy  [mighty]  men,  0  Teman,  shall 
be  dismayed."  In  wisdom,  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Teman, 
seem  to  have  been  preeminent  among  the  sons  of 
the  East. 

In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Nabathseans  seems  to  have  oblit- 
erated almost  all  of  the  traces  (always  obscure)  of 
the  migratory  tribes  of  the  desert.  It  is  not  likely 
that  much  can  ever  be  done  by  modern  research  to 
clear  up  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  "  east 
country."  True,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
Teman  as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles 
(according  to  Eusebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman 
post.  The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (see 
Burckhardt)  with  this  Teman  may  be  geograph- 
ically correct,  but  it  cannot  rest  on  etymological 
grounds. 

The  gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  ''3?3'^r)  (Job  ii. 
11;  xxii.  1),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one 
of  the  wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs 
also  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Temani 
(so  in  the  A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  E.  S.  P. 

TE'MANI.     [Teman.] 

TE'MANITE.     [Teman.] 

TEM'ENI  (^^'^'^ri  [patr.]:  Qaifidw.  The- 
mnm).  Son  of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).     [Tekoa.] 

*  TEMPERANCE  (A.  V.  Acts  xxiv.  25, 
Gal.  V.  23;  2  Pet.  i.  6)  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  iyKpareta,  which  signifies  "self-control," 
the  restraint  of  all  the  appetites  and  passions. 
"  Temperate  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  a  correspond- 
ing sense.  A. 

TEMPLE.«  There  is  perhaps  no  buUding  of 
the  ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  at- 
tention since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its 
successor  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were 
considered  worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman 
triumphal  arches,  and  Justinian's  highest  archi- 
tectural ambition  was  that  he  might  suqjass  it. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  influenced  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  forms  of  Christian  churches, 

Jerusalem  (ii.  1330  ff.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  which  we  pass 
without  comment  here,  as  not  affecting  his  reasonings 
respecting  this  edifice  — its  history,  its  form,  dimen- 
sions, style  of  architecture,  etc.  S.  W. 
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and  its  peculiarities  were  the  watchwords  and  rally- 
ing points  of  all  associations  of  builders.  Since 
tlie  revival  of  learuin;^  in  the  16th  century  its 
arrangements  have  employed  the  pens  of  number- 
less learned  antiquarians,  and  architects  of  every 
country  have  wasted  their  science  in  trying  to  re- 
produce its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  so  interesting;  the  whole  Moham- 
medan world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all 
architectural  knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall 
its  glories  and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant 
tenacity,  uinnatched  by  that  of  any  other  people 
to  any  other  building  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  such  a  subject  —  tliat  every  source  of 
information  had  been  ransacked,  and  every  form  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  which  had  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  few  things  would  be  more  curi- 
ous than  a  collection  of  the  various  restorations 
that  have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  different 
meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  terms. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  restorers 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  the 
brothers  Pradi,  Spanish  Jesuits,  better  known  as 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  I'2scurial  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
J^curial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  press,  in  order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or 
whether  its  authors  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple 
from  the  palace.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so 
much  the  more  beautiful  and  conmiodious  of  the 
two,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Herrera  was 
not  employed  on  the  book,  and  the  Jesuits  set  to 
build  the  palace. 

When  the  French  expedition  to  Egj'pt,  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century,  had  made  the  world 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  architectural  remains 
of  that  country,  every  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Solomon's  Temple  must  have  been  designed 
after  an  Egyptian  model,  forgetting  entirely  how 
hateful  that  land  of  bondage  was  to  the  Israelites, 
and  how  completely  all  the  ordinances  of  their 
religion  were  opposed  to  the  idolatries  they  had 
escaped  fi-om  —  forgetting,  too,  the  centuries  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Exode  before  the  Temple  was 
erected,  and  how  little  comnmnication  of  any  sort 
there  had  been  between  the  two  countries  in  the 
interval. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
have  within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
this  time  with  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the 
right  direction.  The  original  seats  of  the  progen- 
itors of  the  Jewish  races  were  in  Mesopotamia. 
Their  language  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical 
traditions  were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their 
religions  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  ex- 
humed of  a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this 
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subject,  and  we  are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  later  buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  de- 
ductions from  the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary 
secular  buildings  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for 
such  illustrations  as  are  available.  These,  however, 
nearly  suffice  for  all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's 
Temple.  For  the  details  of  that  erected  by  Herod 
we  must  look  to  Rome. 

Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerub- 
babel  we  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  erected  under  Persian 
influences  contemporaneously  with  the  buildings  at 
Persepolis,  it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  would 
be  most  easy  to  restore  the  details  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indispensable 
first  carefully  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabernacle 
which  Moses' caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of 
Sinai  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
I^w  from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  exact  repetition  of  that  earlier 
Temple,  differing  only  in  being  erected  of  more 
durable  materials,  and  with  exactly  double  the 
dimensions  of  its  prototype,  but  still  in  every  essen 
tial  respect  so  identical  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  is  indispensable  in  order  to  understand  the 
other. 

Tabkrnacle. 

The  written  authorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  be 
found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exotlus,  and  rei)eated 
in  the  36th,  verses  8  to  38,  without  any  variation 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgment.  Sec- 
ondly, the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
(^«/.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  feel  assured 
that  he  had  no  really  important  authority  before 
him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible  to 
us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to 
some  traditional  accounts  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  realize  its  appearance  more  readily  than  we 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  enabled  him  to  understand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

The  additional  indications  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and 
are  besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suffice  with- 
out some  remains  or  other  indications  to  supple- 
ment them ;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  they  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the 
arrangements  in  plan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in  put- 
ting the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever  have 
occurred  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "  boards "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  those  obtained  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  curtains  which  covered  it  appear  to  give 
another,  and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling these  with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of 
Scripture.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is,  however, 
easily  explained,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  never 
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would  have  occurred  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long 
under  canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies 
of  tent  architecture. 

Outer  Jnclosure.  —  The  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens  —  in  the  East 
called  Kannauts  —  and  still  universally  used  to  in- 
close the  private  apartments  of  important  person- 
ages. Those  of  the  Tabernacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  Ac.).  This  in- 
closure  was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors. 


1 i        » 


10       20       30      ^0       SO       60       70  JSl-eet. 
No.  1.  —  Plan  of  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Tabernacle. 


a  The  cubit  used  throughout  this  article  is  assumed 
to  be  the  ordinary  cubit,  of  the  length  of  a  man's  fore- 
arm from  the  elbow-joint  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  or  18  Greek  inches,  equal  to  18^  English  inches. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Jews  also 
used  occasionally  a  shorter  cubit  of  6  handbreadths,  or 
15  inches,  but  only  (in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  in 
speaking  of  vessels  or  of  metal  work,  and  never  applied 
it  to  buildings.  After  the  Babylonish  Captivity  they 
seem  also  occasionally  to  have  employed  the  Baby- 
lonian cubit  of  7  handbreadths,  or  21  inches.  This, 
however,  can  evidently  have  no  application  to  the 
Tabernacle  or  Solomon's  Temple,  which  was  erected 
before  the  Captivity  ;  nor  can  it  be  available  to  ex- 
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The  space  inclosed  within  these  screens  was  a 
double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north «  and 
south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  1-8,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tabernacle  the  laver  (Ant.  iii.  6, 
§  2),  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  entering  the  Temple. 

In  the  squiire  towards  the  west  was  situated  the 
Temple  or  Tabernacle  itself.  The  dimensions  in 
plan  of  this  structure  are  easily  ascertained.  Jo- 
sephus  states  them  (Ant.  iii.  6,  §  3)  as  30  cubits 
long  by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and  the  Bible 
is  scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that  the  north 
and  south  walls  were  each  composed  of  twenty  up- 
right boards  (Ex.  xxvl.  15,  &c.),  each  board  one 
cubit  and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the  west  end 
there  were  six  boards  equal  to  9  cubits,  which,  with 
the  angle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the  10  cubits 
of  Josephus. 

Each  of  these  boards  was  furnished  with  two 
tenons  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  fitted  into 
silver  sockets  placed  on  the  ground.  At  the  top 
at  least  they  were  jointed  and  fastened  together  by 
bars  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood  run  through  rings 
of  gold  (Ex.  xxvi.  26).  Both  authorities  agree  that 
there  were  five  bars  for  each  side,  but  a  little  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  Bible  describing  (ver.  28)  a 
middle  bar  which  reached  from  end  to  end.  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  bar  was  probably  ap- 
plied to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  for  the  present  that  Josephus' 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  applied 
is  the  correct  one:  "  Every  one,"  he  says  (Ant.  iii. 
6,  §  3),  "  of  the  pillars  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  gold 
affixed  to  its  front  outwards,  into  which  were  in- 
serted bars  gilt  with  gold,  each  of  them  5  cubits 
long,  and  these  bound  together  the  boards;  the 
head  of  one  bar  running  into  another  after  the 
manner  of  one  tenon  inserted  into  another.  But 
for  the  wall  behind  there  was  only  one  bar  that 
went  through  aU  the  boards,  into  which  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  bars  on  both  sides  was  inserted." 

So  far,  therefore,  everything  seems  certain  and 
easily  understood.  The  Tabernacle  was  an  oblong 
rectangular  structure^-  30  cubits  long  by  10  broad, 
open  at  the  eastern  end,  and  divided  internally  into 
two  apai-tments.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
no  one  entered  —  not  even  the  priest,  except  on 
very  extraordinary  occasions  —  was  a  cube,  10  cubits 
square  in  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  In  tliis  was  placed  the  Mercy-seat,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cherubim,  and  on  it  was  placed 
the  Ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the  Law.  In 
front  of  these  was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the 
Holy  Place  —  20  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  and  10 
high,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests.     In  it 


plain  the  peculiarities  of  Herod's  Temple,  as  Josephus, 
who  is  our  principal  authority  regarding  it,  most  cer- 
tainly did  always  employ  the  Greek  cubit  of  18  inches, 
or  400  to  1  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet ;  and  the  Tal- 
mud, which  is  the  only  other  ^.uthority,  always  gives 
the  same  number  of  cubits  where  we  can  be  certain 
they  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing  ;  so  that  we  may 
feel  perfectly  sure  they  both  were  using  the  same 
measure.  Thus,  whatever  other  cubits  the  Jews  may 
have  used  for  other  purposes,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  for  the  buildings  referred  to  in  this  article  the 
cubit  of  18  inches,  and  that  only,  was  the  one  em- 
ployed. 
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were  placed  the  golden  candlestick  on  one  side,  the 
table  of  shew-bread  opposite,  and  between  them  in 
the  centre  the  altar  of  incense. 
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No.  2.  — '  The  Tabernacle,  showing  one  half  ground 
plan  and  one  half  as  covered  by  the  curtains. 

The  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  was  formed  by  3,  or 
rather  4,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two  of 
which  are  given  with  great  minuteness  both  in  the 
Bible  and  by  Josephus.  The  innermost  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1,  &c. ),  of  fine  twined  linen  according  to  our  trans- 
lation (Josephus  calls  them  wool:  fpiwu,  Ant.  iii. 
6,  §  4),  were  ten  in  number,  each  4  cubits  wide 
and  28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various  colors, 
and  ornamented  with  cherubim  of  "  cunning  work." 
Five  of  these  were  sewn  together  so  as  to  form 
larger  curtains,  each  20  cubits  by  28,  and  these 
two  again  were  joined  together,  when  used,  by  fifty 
gold  buckles  or  clasps. 

Above  these  were  placed  curtains  of  goats'  hair 
each  4  cubits  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eleven  in 
number;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
one  curtain,  and  five  into  the  other,  and,  when 
used,  were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold 
buckles. 

Over  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  rams' 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth 
covering  is  also  specified  as  being  of  badgers'  skins, 
so  named  in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really 
consisted  of  seal-skins.  [Badger-Skins,  vol.  i. 
p.  224  f.j  This  did  not  of  course  cover  the  rams' 
skins,  but  most  probably  was  only  used  as  a  cop- 
ing or  ridge  piece  to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two 
curtains  of  rams'  skins  which  were  laid  on  each 
slope  of  the  roof,  and  probably  only  laced  together 
at  the  top. 

The  question  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  restorers  is,  to  know  how  these  cur- 
tains were  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  Tabernacle. 
Strange  to  say,  this  has  appeared  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as  a 


pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin,  and  they  have  thus  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance  of  all  probabilities, 
as  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  are  sev- 
eral important  objections. 

First.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
used,  only  about  one  third  of  it  would  be  seen ;  9 
cubits  on  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  goats'- 
hair  curtain.  It  is  true  that  Biihr  [Symbolik  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus),  Neuniaim  {Der  Stiftshutte, 
1861),  and  others,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hanging  this  curtain  so  as  to  drape  the  walls  uiside ; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
the  form  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
thing  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
would  have  been  used  as  wall-hangings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  great  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
and  form  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent.  It  is,  that 
every  drop  of  i-ain  that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
fall  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
be  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
edge,  and  the  sheep-skins  would  only  make  the  mat- 
ter worse,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would  de- 
press the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain  that 
could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a  roof 
would  certainly  tear  the  curtams  to  pieces. 

But  a  third  and  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Scripture. 
We  are  there  told  (Ex.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats'-hair  curtains  shall  be  doubled  back  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  13)  that 
one  cubit  shall  hang  down  on  each  side  —  whereas 
this  arrangement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  front. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singularly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  had  from  the  days  of  Moses  down 
to  the  present  day;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
angle  —  not  only  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
usual  angle  for  such  a  roof,  and  one  that  would 
most  likely  be  adopted  in  so  regular  a  building,  but 
because  its  adoption  reduces  to  harmony  the  only 
abnormal  measurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  consequently  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5 ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  the 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  and 
14-2  4-  1*^  ==  392,  and  202  =  400,  two  numbers 
which  are  practically  identical  in  tent-building. 
The  base  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
i-oof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  roof  of 
the  Tabernacle  extended  5  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  front  and  rear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  enclosure ;  which  but  for  this  circum- 
stance would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately 
large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

First.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  four  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  Jive  pil- 
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lars  in  a  similar  space.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a 
motive ;  but  the  moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it  be- 
comes indispensable. 
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No.  3.  —  Diagram  of  the  Dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle 
in  Section. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  namely,  one  in  the 
centre,  two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and 
the  other  two  between  them ;  but  the  probabilities 
are  so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were 
beyond  those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis. 
By  the  one  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front  would, 
like  everything  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits 
apart. 

Secondly.  Josephus  twice  asserts  {Ant.  iii.  6, 
§  4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  though  he  specifies  only  two  —  the  Adytum 
and  the  Pronaos.  The  third  was  of  course  the 
porch,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched  across  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  There  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pil- 
lar in  the  centre  beyond  the  wall,  —  there  may 
have  been  five,  —  so  that  there  practically  were  two 
sides  there.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
Pentateuch,  in  speaking  (Ex.  xxvi.  12)  of  this  after 
part  calls  it  Mishcan,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Ohel,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtains. 

Fourthly.  We  now  understand  why  there  are  10 
breadths  in  the  under  curtains,  and  11  in  the 
upper.  It  was  that  they  might  break  joint  —  in 
other  words,  that  the  seam  of  the  one,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  joining  of  the  two  divisions,  might 
be  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  curtain,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rain  penetrating  through  the  joints.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which 
were  in  excess  at  the  west  hung  at  an  angle,  the 
depth  of  fringe  would  be  practically  about  the  same 
as  on  the  sides. 

With  these  suggestions,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  so  easily  understood  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dilate  further  upon  it;  there  are, 
however,  two  points  which  remain  to  be  noticed, 
but  more  with  reference  to  the  Temple  which  suc- 
ceeded it  than  with  regard  to  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

The  first  is  the  disposition  of  the  side  bars  of 
shittim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  there  were  four  short 
and  one  long  bar  on  each  side,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  see  how  these  could  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  very 
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improbable  that  the  Israelites  would  have  carried 
about  a  bar  45  feet  long,  when  5  or  6  bars  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  5  rows 
of  bars  are  quite  unnecessary,  besides  being  in  op- 
position to  the  words  of  the  text. 

The  explanation  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable  one  —  that  the  five  bars  named  (vers.  26 
and  27)  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Josephus  asserts, 
and  the  bar  mentioned  (ver.  28)  was  the  ridge-pole 
of  the  roof.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  will 
equally  well  bear  the  translation  —  "  and  the  mid- 
dle bar  which  is  between,'^  instead  of  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  boards,  shall  reach  from  end  to  end."  This 
would  appear  a  perfectly  reasonable  solution  but  for 
the  mechanical  difficulty  that  no  pole  could  be 
made  stifle  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight  and  that 
of  the  curtains  over  an  extent  of  45  feet,  without 
intermediate  supports.  A  ridge-rope  could  easily  be 
stretched  to  twice  that  distance,  if  required  for  the 
purpose,  though  it  too  would  droop  in  the  centre. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and 
likely  architectural  arrangement  —  so  much  so,  that 
it  seems  more  than  probable  that  one  was  employed 
with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the  centre  where  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes;  and  if  the  centre  board  at 
the  back  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  15  cubits  high 
(which  there  is  nothing  to  contradict),  the  whole 
would  be  easily  constructed.  Still,  as  no  internal 
supports  are  mentioned  either  by  the  Bible  or  Jo- 
sephus, the  question  of  how  the  ridge  was  formed 
and  supported  must  remain  an  open  one,  incapable 
of  proof  with  o\a  present  knowledge,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  presently. 

The  other  question  is  —  were  the  sides  of  the 
Verandah  which  surrounded  the  Sanctuary  closed 
or  left  open  ?  The  only  hint  we  have  that  this  was 
done,  is  the  mention  of  the  western  sides  always  in 
the  plural,  and  the  employment  of  Mishcan  and 
Ohel  throughout  this  chapter,  apparently  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  Mishcan  always  seeming  to 
apply  to  an  inclosed  space,  which  was  or  might  be 
dwelt  in,  Ohel  to  the  tent  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
covering  only ;  though  here  again  the  point  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  to  be  decisive. 

The  only  really  tangible  reason  for  supposing  the 
sides  were  inclosed  is,  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  surrounded,  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  by  a 
range  of  small  cells  five  cubits  wide,  in  which  the 
priests  resided  who  were  specially  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  done  this  in 
the  Tabernacle,  and  its  convenience  —  at  night  at 
least  —  so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  it 
was  the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  at  what  distance  from  the  tent  the  tent- 
pegs  were  fixed.  It  could  not  be  less  on  the  sides 
than  7  cubits,  it  may  as  probably  have  been  10. 
In  front  and  rear  the  central  peg  could  hardly  have 
been  at  a  less  distance  than  20  cubits ;  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  from  the  front  to 
rear  the  whole  distance  may  have  been  80  cubits, 
and  from  side  to  side  40  cubits,  measured  from 
peg  to  peg;  and  it  is  this  dimension  that  seems  to 
have  governed  the  pegs  of  the  inclosures,  as  it  would 
just  allow  room  for  the  fastenings  of  the  inclosure 
on  either  side,  and  for  the  altar  and  laver  in  front. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  insisting 
strongly  on  these  and  some  other  minor  points. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  with  the  wood- 
cuts all  the  main  points  of  the  proposed  restoration, 
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and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  ;  time  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle  was  a  reasonable 
Tabernacle  in  strict  conformity  with  every  word  and  tent-like  structure,  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
every  indication  of  the  sacred  text,  and  at  the  same  |  poses  to  which  it  was  applied. 


No.  4.  —  SoutlK'H^t  \[f\y  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  restored. 


Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Tabernacle  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  all 
their  wanderings,  and  remained  their  only  Holy 
Place  or  Temple  till  David  obtained  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  erected  an  altar  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah,  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  of 
the  Temple  always  afterwards  stood.  He  also 
brought  the  Ark  out  of  Kirjath-jearim  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6)  and  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  it 
in  the  new  city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Both  these  were  brought  up  thence  by  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  V.  5);  the  Ark  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  but  the  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  been  put 
on  one  side  as  a,  relic  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  32).  We  have 
no  account,  however,  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  from  Gibeon,  nor  anything 
that  would  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  that  one 
which  Solomon  removed  out  of  the  City  of  David 
(2  Chr.  v.  5).  In  fact,  fron>the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Tabeniacle 
altogether.  It  was  David  who  first  proposed  to  re- 
place the  Tabernacle  by  a  more  permanent  building, 
but  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.),  and  though 
he  collected  materials  and  made  arrangements,  the 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his  son  Solomon. 

He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
commenced  this  great  undertaking  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years, 
about  1005  B.  c.  according  to  the  received  chro- 
nology. 

On  comparing  the  Temple,  as  described  in  1 
Kings  vi.  and  2  Chronicles  iii.  and  by  Josephus 
vii.  3,  with  the  Tabernacle,  as  just  explained,  the 
first  thhig  that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  identical,  and  the  dimensions  of  every 
part  were  exactly  double  those  of  the  preceding 
structure.  Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Taljer- 
nacle  was  a  cube,  10  cubits  each  way;  in  the  Tem- 
ple it  was  20  cubits.  The  Holy  Place,  or  outer 
hall  was  10  cubits  wide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in 
the  Tabernacle.  In  the  Temple  all  these  dimen- 
sions were  exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the 
Tabernacle  was  5  cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  10; 
its  width  in  both  instances  being  the  width  of  the 


house.  The  chambers  round  the  House  and  the 
Tabernacle  were  each  5  cubits  wide  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  Temple  the 
two  walls  taken  together  made  up  a  thickness  of 
5  cubits,  thus  making  10  cubits  for  the  chambers. 

Taking  all  these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Temple  measured  80  cubits  by  40 ;  that  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  40  by  20; 
and  what  is  more  striking  than  even  this  is  that 
though  the  walls  were  10  cubits  high  in  the  one 


No.  5.  —  Plan  of  Solomon's  Temple,  showing  the  dis 
position  of  the  chambers  in  two  stories. 

and  20  cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  15,  that  of  the  Temple  30  cubits; 
the  one  roof  rising  5,  the  other  10  cubits  above  the 
height  of  the  internal  walls."  So  exact  indeed  is  this 

«  In  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  passage  which  bears 
curiously  and  distinctly  on  this  subject.     In  Wisd.  ix. 
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coincidence,  that  it  not  only  confirms  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  restoration  "of  the  Tabernacle  which  has 
just  been  explained,  but  it  is  a  singular  confirma- 
tion of  the  minute  accuracy  which  characterized  the 
writers  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  in  this  matter;  for  not  only  are  we 
able  to  check  the  one  by  the  other  at  this  distance 
of  time  with  perfect  certainty,  but,  now  that  we 
know  the  system  on  which  they  were  constructed, 
we  might  almost  restore  both  edifices  from  Jose- 
phus'  account  of  the  Temple  as  reerected  by  Herod, 
'of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  proof  that  the  Temple,  as  built  by  Solomon, 
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was  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Tabernacle 
far  also  to  change  the  form  of  another  important 
question  which  has  been  long  agitated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jewish  antiquities,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
quiry as  to  whence  the  Jews  derived  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  transferred  to 
the  earlier  type,  and  the  question  thus  stands, 
Whence  did  they  derive  the  scheme  of  the  Taber- 
nacle ? 

From  Egypt? 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  used  a  movable  or  tent-like  temple ;  neither  the 
pictures  in  their  temples  nor  any  historical  records 


" 


No.  6.  —  Tomb  of  Darius  near  Persepolis. 


point  to  such  a  form,  nor  has  any  one  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  suggest  such  an  origin  for  that  structure. 

From  Assyria  ? 

Here  too  we  are  equally  devoid  of  any  authority 
or  tangible  data,  for  though  the  probabilities  cer- 
tainly are  that  the  Jews  would  rather  adopt  a  form 
from  the  kindred  Assyrians  than  from  the  hated 
strangers  whose  land  they  had  just  left,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  justify  us  in  such  an  assumption. 


8,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  hast  commanded  me  (t.  e.  Solo- 
mon) to  build  a  Temple  in  Thy  Holy  Mount,  and  an 
altar  in  the  city  wherein  Thou  dwellest,  a  resemblance 


•  From  Arabia  ?  __ 

It  is  possible  that  the  Arabs  may  have  nsei 
movable  tent-like  temples.  They  were  a  people 
nearly  allied  in  race  with  the  Jews.  Moses'  father- 
in-law  was  an  Arab,  and  something  he  may  have 
seen  there  may  have  suggested  the  form  he  adopted. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  present  go.« 


of   the  Holy  Tabernacle  which   Thou  hast  prepared 
from  the  beginning." 

a  The  only  thing  resembling  it  we  know  of  is  the 
Holy  Tent  of  the  Carthaginians,  mentioned  by  Diod- 
orus    Siculua,   xx.  65,   which,  in  consequence   of   a 
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For  the  present,  at  least,  it  must  suffice  to  know 
that  the  form  of  the  Temple  was  copied  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  that  any  architectural  ornaments 
that  may  have  been  added  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally employed  at  that  time  in  I'alestine,  and  more 
especially  at  Tyre,  whence  most  of  the  artificers 
were  obtained  who  assisted  in  its  erection. 

So  far  as  the  dimensions  above  quoted  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist,  but  beyond  this  there  are 
certain  minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
resolve,  but  fortunately  they  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance.    The  first  is  the  — 

Height.  —  That  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2  —  of  30  cubits 
—  is  so  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  di- 
mensions, that  the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest 
there  were  it  not  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4) 
that  the  height,  though  apparently  only  of  the 
porch,  was  120  cubits  =  180  feet  (as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  height  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields).  This  is  so  unlike  anything  we  know  of  in 
ancient  architecture,  that,  having  no  counterpart  in 
the  Tabernacle,  we  might  at  first  sight  feel  almost 
justified  ii»  rejecting  it  as  a  mistake  or  interpolation, 
but  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  9 )  that  Solomon 
overlaid  the  upper  clinmbtvs  with  gold,  and  2  K. 
xxiii.  1-2,  where  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the  tipper 
chandlers,  apparently  of  the  Temple,  are  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  this,  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
persistently  assert  that  there  was  a  superstructure 
on  the  Tenjple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part, 
and  the  total  height  they,  in  accordance  with  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet 
{Ant.  viii.  3,  §  2).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
obtains  these  dimensions  first  by  douliUng  the 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  it  GO  instead 
of  30  cubits,  and  in  hke  manner  exaggerating 
every  other  dimension  to  make  up  this  quantity. 
Were  it  not  for  these  authorities,  it  would  satisfy 
all  the  real  exigencies  of  the  case  if  we  assumed 
that  the  upper  chamber  occupied  the  space  between 
the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  roof  of  the 
Temple.  Ten  cubits  or  15  feet,  even  after  deduct- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  two  roofs,  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  such  an  apartnient  as  history  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  existed  there.  But  the  evidence  that 
there  was  something  beyond  this  is  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  rejected. 

In  looking  through  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
for  something  to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the 
only  thing  that  occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that 
existed  on  the  roofs  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Per- 
sepolis  —  as  shown  in  Wood-cut  No.  6,  which  rep- 
resents the  Tomb  of  Darius,  and  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  facade  of  the  Palace  shown  in  plaji, 
Wood-cut  No.  9.  It  is  true  these  were  erected  five 
centuries  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple ; 
but  they  are  avowedly  copies  in  stone  of  older  As- 
syrian forms,  and  as  such  may  represent,  with  more 
or  less  exactness,  contemporary  buildings.  Nothing 
in  fact  could  represent  more  correctly  "  the  altars 
on  the  top  of  the  upper  chambers  "  which  Josiah 
beat  down  (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  than  this,  nor  could  any- 
thing more  fully  meet  all  the  architectural  or  de- 
votional exigencies  of  the  case ;  but  its  height  never 
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could  have  been  GO  cubits,  or  even  30,  but  it  might 
very  probably  be  the  20  cubits  which  incidentally 
Josephus  (xv.  11,  §  3)  mentions  as  ••'  sinking  down 
in  the  failure  of  the  foundations,  but  was  so  left  till 
the  days  of  Nero."  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  part  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  was 
some  such  superstructure  as  that  shown  in  the  last 
wood-cut ;  and  the  incidental  mention  of  20  cubits 
is  n)uch  more  to  be  trusted  than  Josephus'  heights 
generally  are,  which  he  seems  systematically  to  have 
exaggerated  when  he  was  thinking  about  them. 

Jachin  and  Boaz.  —  There  are  no  features  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  as  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of 
brass  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  pillars 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks ;  for 
this,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  au- 
thority. The  porch  was  30  feet  in  width,  and  a 
roof  of  that  extent,  even  if  composed  of  a  wooden 


sudden  change  of  wind  at  night  blowing  the  flames 
from  which  victims  were  being  sacrificed,  towards  t»)v 
Upav  uKT^vyiv,  took  fire,  a  circumstance  which  spread 
such  consternation  throughout  the  army  as  to  lead  to 
its  destruction. 


No.  7-  —  Cornice  of  lily-work  at  Persepolls. 

beam,  would  not  only  look  painfully  weak  without 
some  support,  but  be,in  fact,  almost  impossible  to 
construct  with  the  imperfect  science  of  these  days. 
Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Chronicles  nearly  doubles  the  dimensions 
given  in  Kings;  but  this  arises  from  the  system- 
atic reduplication  of  the  height  which  misled  Jose- 
phus ;  and  if  we  assume  the  Temple  to  have  been 
GO  cubits  high,  the  height  of  the  pillars,  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to 
support  the  roof  of  its  porch,  as  those  in  Kings  are 
the  proper  height  for  a  temple  30  cubits  high, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  true 
dimension.  According  to  1  K.  vii.  15  fF.,  the  pil- 
lars were  18  cubits  high  and  12  in  circumference, 
with  capitals  five  cubits  in  height.  Above  this 
was  (ver.  19)  another  member,  called  also  chapiter 
of  hly-work,  four  cubits  in  height,  but  which  from 

The  Carthaginians  were  a  Shemitic  people,  and  seem 
to  have  carried  their  Holy  Tent  about  with  their  ar- 
mies, and  to  have  performed  sacrifices  in  front  of  it, 
pre'^isely  as  was  done  by  the  Jews,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  nature  of  ihe  victims. 
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the  second  mention  of  it  in  ver.  22  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  an  entablature,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  order.  As  these  members 
make  out  27  cubits,  leaving  3  cubits  or  4^  feet  for 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole  design  seems  rea- 
sonable and  proper. 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  suggesting  that  the  lily-work  must 
have  been  something  like  the  Persepolitan  cornice 
( Wood-cut  No.  7 ),  which  is  probably  nearer  in  style 
to  that  of  the  buildings  at  Jerusalem  than  anything 
else  we  know  of. 

It  seems  almost  in  vain  to  try  and  speculate  on 
what  was  the  exact  form 
of  the  decoration  of  these 
celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker-work  and 
wreaths  of  chain-work, 
and  the  pomegranates, 
etc.,  are  all  features  ap- 
plicable to  metal  archi- 
tecture; and  though  we 
know  that  the  old  Tartar 
races  did  use  metal  archi- 
tecture everywhere,  and 
especially  in  bronze,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the 
material  every  specimen 
has  perished,  and  we  have 
now  no  representations 
from  which  we  can  restore 
them.  The  styles  we  are 
familiar  with  were  all  de- 
rived more  or  less  from 
wood,-or  from  stone  with 
wooden  ornaments  re- 
peated in  the  harder  ma- 
terial. Even  at  Persepo- 
lis,  though  we  may  feel 
certain  that  everything 
we  see  there  had  a  wooden 
prototype,  and  may  sus- 
pect that  much  of  their 
wooden  ornamentation 
was  derived  from  the  ear- 
lier metal  forms,  still  it  is 
so  far  removed  from  the 
original  source  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  hisist  too  closely 
on  any  point.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  pillars 
at  Persepolis,  of  which 
Wood-cut  No.  8  is  a  type, 
are  probably  more  like 
Jachin  and  Boaz  than  any 
other  pillars  which  have 
40  feet  reached  us  from  antiquity, 
and  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  immense  capitals  of 
%2rUcSpci?iff  ™   these  columns  than  we  > 

tain  from  any  other  ex- 
amples; but  being  in  stone,  they  are  far  more  sim- 
ple and  less  ornamental  than  they  would  have  been 
in  wood,  and  infinitely  less  so  than  their  metal 
prototypes. 

Interwd  Supports.  —  The  existence  of  these  two 
pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked:  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple?  Considering 
that  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  was  20  cubits,  or 
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30  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  sinking  in 
the  centre  by  its  own  weight,  unless  trussed  or  sup- 
ported from  below.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  forms  of  carpentry 
implied  in  the  first  suggestion,  and  there  is  no 
i-eason  why  they  should  have  resorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  how;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architecturally  the  introduction  of  pillars  in  the 
interior  would  have  increased  the  apparent  size  and 
improved  the  artistic  effect  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

If  they  were  introduced  at  all,  there  must  have 
been  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necessarily  equally  spaced,  in  a  transverse  direction, 
but  probably  standing  6  cubits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubits. 

The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  construc- 
tion throws  any  light  on  this  subject  is  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  [Palace.]  There  the 
pillars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of 
the  hall  were  state  and  festivity ;  but  though  the 
pillars  in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above 
the  roof,  they  were  spaced  probably  10,  certainly 
not  more  than  12^,  cubits  apart.  If  Solomon  had 
been  able  to  roof  a  clear  space  of  20  cubits,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  neglected  to  do  it  there. 

At  Persepolis  there  is  a  small  building,  called 
the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Wood-cut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  central  hall,  an  adytum  —  the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out  —  and  a  range 
of  small  chambers  on  either  side.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  it  has  four  pillars  in  its  porch  in- 
stead of  two,  and  consequently  four  rows  in  its  in- 
terior hall  instead  of  half  that  number,  as  suggested 
above.  All  the  buildings  at  Persepolis  have  their 
floors  equally  crowded  with  pillars,  and,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  borrowed  this  peculiarity 
from  Nineveh,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  why 
Solomon  should  not  have  adopted  this  expedient  to 
get  over  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insuperable 
constructive  difficulty. 

The  question,  in  fact,  is  very  much  the  same 
that  met  us  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle.  No  internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of 
either  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere. 
But  the  difficulties  of  construction  without  ihem 
would  have  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduc- 
tion so  usual  and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that 
we  can  hardly  understand  their  not  being  employed. 
Either  building  was  possible  without  them,  but 
certainly  neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  something  to  the  probability 
of  their  arrangement  to  mention  that  the  ten  bases 
for  the  lavers  which  Solomon  made  would  stand 
one  within  each  inter-column  on  either  hand,  where 
they  would  be  beautiful  and  appropriate  ornaments. 
Without  some  such  accentuation  of  the  space,  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  what  they  were,  and 
why  ten. 

Chambers.  —  The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three  tiers 
of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance. 
Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of 
monastery,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanently  or  in  turn  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
'  story  was  only  5  cubits  in  width,  the  next  6 
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the  upper  7,  allowing  an  offset  of  1  cubit  on  the 
Bide  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inches  on  each  side,  on 
which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to  cut 
into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the  wall 
of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  chambers  to 
have  been  2  cubits  thick,  and  the  outer  wall  one,  — 
it  could  not  well  have  been  less,  —  this  would  ex- 
actly make  up  the  duplication  of  the  dimension 
found  as  before  mentioned  for  the  verandah  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any- 
thing at  all  analogous  to  this;  but  in  the  plan  last 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  we  find  a 
similar  range  on  either  hand.  The  palace  of  Xerxes 
possesses  this  feature  also;  but  in  the  great  hall 
there,  and  its  counterpart  at  Susa,  the  place  of 
these  chambers  is  supplanted  by  lateral  i^rticoes 
outside  the  walls  that  surrounded  the  central  pha- 
lanx of  pillars.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of 
Assyrian  temple  architecture  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able us  to  say  whether  this  feature  was  common 
elsewhere,  and  though  somethiug  very  like  it  occurs 
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No.  9.  •—  Palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis.  Scale  of  60  feet  to  1  inch. 

in  Buddhist  Viharas  in  Fndia,  these  latter  are  com- 
paratively so  modern  that  their  disposition  hardly 
bears  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Court.  —  The  inclosure  of  the  Temple 
consisted,  accorduig  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vi.  36),  of 
a  low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a  row  of 
cedar  be-ams,  both  probably  highly  ornamented.  As 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  duplication 
of  dimensions  toiik  pLice  in  this  as  in  all  tlie  other 
features  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  was  10  cubits,  or  15  feet,  hi  height,  and 
almost  certainly  100  cubits  north  and  south,  and 
200  east  and  west. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  porti- 
coes or  gateways  or  any  architectural  ornaments  of 
this  inclosure,  for  though  names  which  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple  do  oc- 
cur in  1  Chr.  ix.,  xxiv.,  and  xxvi.,  this  was  before 
the  Temple  itself  was  built;  and  although  Josephus 
does  mention  such,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he 
was  writing  five  centuries  after  its  total  destruction, 
and  he  was  too  apt  to  confound  the  past  and  the 
present  in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did 
not  then  exist.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to 
Herod's  Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch, 
and  Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  built  by  that 
monarch ;  but  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  proof, 


and  as  neither  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building 
nor  in  any  subsequent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any 
mention  made  of  such  buildings,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of 
the  great  rebuilding  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era. 

Temple  of  Zekubbabel. 
We  have  very  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (cir.  520  b.  c.  ),  and  no  de- 
scription that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appear- 
ance. But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interest- 
ing as  affording  points  of  comparison  between  it 
and  the  temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected 
after  it. 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  *'  Let  the  house  be 
builded,  the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifice?,  and 
let  the  foundations  thereof  be  strongly  laid;  the 
height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  threescore  cubits, 
with  three  rows  of  great  stones  and  a 
row  of  new  timber."  Josephus  quotes 
this  passage  almost  literally  (xi.  4, 
§  6),  but  hi  doing  so  enables  us  with 
certainty  to  translate  the  word  here 
called  row  as  "story"  (SS/ulo?)  —  as 
indeed  the  sense  would  lead  us  to  infer 
—  for  it  could  only  apply  to  the  three 
stories  of  chambers  that  surrounded 
Solomon's,  and  afterwards  Herod's 
Temple,  and  with  this  again  we  come 
to  the  wooden  Talar  which  sur- 
mounted the  Temple  and  formed  a 
fourth  story.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  that  this  dimension  of  GO 
cubits  in  height  accords  perfectly 
with  the  words  which  Josephus  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Herod  (xv.  11,  §  1) 
when  he  makes  him  say  that  the 
Temple  built  after  the  Captivity 
wanted  60  cubits  of  the  height  of 
that  of  Solomon.  For  as  he  had  adopted,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  height  of  120  cubits,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  Chronicles,  for  that  Temple,  this  one  re- 
mained only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
we  find  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
increase  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  either  the 
Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  since  we  find 
that  these  were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  description  of 
an  ideal  Temple  —  and  were  afterwards  those  of 
Herod's.  And  as  this  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was 
still  standing  in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly 
speaking  repaired  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  di- 
minished. We  are  left  therefore  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  assuming  that  the  porch  and  the  chambers 
all  round  were  20  cubits  in  width,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in 
the  earUer  building.  This  may  perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent be  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  of  a  pas- 
sage between  the  Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the 
priest's  lodgings  instead  of  each  being  a  thorough- 
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fare,  as  must  certainly  have  been  the  case  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in- 
cluding the  up{)er  room  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.« 

The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple  is 
found  in  llecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted 
by  Josephus  {amt.  Ap.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  "  In  Je- 
rusalem towards  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  stone 
walled  inclosure  about  500  feet  in  length  (d>?  Trev- 
rciTTAe^pos),  and  100  cubits  in  width,  with  double 
gates,"  in  which  he  describes  the  Temple  as  being 
situated. 

The  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  in- 
closure as  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  tolerably  certain,  but  the 
500  feet  in  length  exceeds  anything  we  have  yet 
reached  by  200  feet.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  for  the  women 
or  the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for 
those  who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or 
these  together  were  100  cubits  square,  it  would 
make  up  the  "  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author. 
Hecatffius  also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cu- 
bits square  and  10  high.  And  although  he  men- 
tions the  Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not 
supply  us  with  any  dimensions. 

From  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the 
Priests  and  Levites  and  Elders  of  families  were  dis- 
consolate at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the 
old  Temple  was  than  the  one  which  oii  account  of 
their  poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect" 
(Ezr.  iii.  12;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2),  it  certainly 
was  not  because  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  di- 
mension had  been  increased  one  third  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  that  the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other 
ornaments  of  Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all 
have  been  far  more  splendid,  so  also  probably  were 
the  vessels;  and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn 
over  far  more  than  mere  architectural  splendor.  In 
speaking  of  these  temples  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezra 
is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  the 
last  century  —  Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  the  elabora- 
tion of  carved  ornament,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tex- 
tile fabrics,  which  made  up  their  splendor  and  ren- 
dered them  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  there  can  consequently  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  judge  of  them  by  the  number  of  cubits  they 
measured.  They  were  temples  of  a  Sheraitic,  not 
of  a  Celtic  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel. 
The  vision  of  a  Temple  which  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel saw  while  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar 
in  Babylonia  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  was  built 


a  In  recounting  the  events  narrated  by  Ezra  (x  9), 
Josephus  says  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  4)  that  the  assembly  there 
referred  to  took  place  iu  the  upper  room,  tv  to*  vTiepwo) 
Tov  iepov,  which  would  be  a  very  curious  illustration 
of  the  use  of  that  apartment  if  it  could  be  depended 


or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  con 
sequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be.  As  such  it 
would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  cor- 
rectly restored,  but  unfortunately  the  difficulties  of 
making  out  a  complicated  plan  from  a  mere  verbal 
description  are  very  great  indeed,  and  are  enhanced 
in  this  instance  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
exact -meaning  of  the  Hebrew  architectural  terms, 
and  it  may  also  be  from  the  prophet  describing  not 
what  he  actually  knew,  but  only  what  he  saw  in  a 
vision. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself 
was  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, namely,  an  adytum  (Ez.  xl.  1-4),  20  cubits 
square,  a  naos,  20x40,  and  surrounded  by  cells  of 
10  cubits'  width  includhig  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  whole,  with  the  porch,  making  up  40  cu- 
bits by  80,  or  very  Uttle  more  than  one  four-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple:  the 
height  unfortunately  is  not  given.  Beyond  this 
were  various  courts  and  residences  for  the  priests, 
and  places  for  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Temple,  till  he  comes  to  the  outer  court,  which 
measured  500  reeds  on  each  of  its  sides;  each  reed 
(Ez.  xl.  5)  was  6  Babylonian  cubits  long,  namely, 
of  cubits  each  of  one  ordinary  cubit  and  a  hand- 
breadth,  or  21  inches.  The  reed  was  therefore  10 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  side  consequently  5,250  Greek 
feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  an  English  mile,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  whole  area  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  Temple  included ! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  saying  that  the  prophet  meant  cubits,  not  reeds ; 
but  this  is  quite  untenable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  specification  of  the  length  of  the  reed, 
and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  mode  in  which 
reeds  are  distinguished  from  cubits  throughout ;  as 
for  instance  in  the  two  next  verses  (6  and  7)  where 
a  chamber  and  a  gateway  are  mentioned,  each  of 
one  reed.  If  cubit  were  substituted,  it  would  be 
nonsense. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  is 
extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  were  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  dif- 
ferent they  were  from  those  of  other  nations ;  and 
it  is  interesting  here,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  arrangements  of  Herod's 
Temple  were  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 
description  here  given.  The  outer  court,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  porticoes  measuring  400  cubits  each 
way,  is  an  exact  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
the  outer  court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and  is  not 
found  in  either  Solomon's  or  Zerubbabel's ;  and 
so  too,  evidently,  are  several  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements. 

Temple  of  Herod. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  Temples  we  are  hidebted  almost  wholly  to 
the  works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint 
from  the  Talmud. 

The  Bible  unfortunately  contains  nothing  to  as- 
sist the  researches  of  the  antiquary  in  this  respect. 
With  true  Shemitish  indifference  to  such  objects, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  furnish 
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upon,  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  are  so  clear  that 
it  was  in  the  "  street,"  or  "  place  "  of  the  Temple,  that 
we  cannot  base  any  argument  upon  it,  though  it  is 
curious  as  indicating  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
Josephus. 
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a  single  hint  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain 
either  what  the  situation  or  the  dimensions  of  the 
Temple  were,  nor  any  characteristic  feature  of  its 
architecture.  But  Josephus  knew  the  spot  per- 
sonally, and  his  horizontal  dimensions  are  so  mi- 
nutely accurate  that  we  almost  suspect  he  had  be- 
fore his  eyes,  when  writing,  some  ground-plan  of  the 
building  prepared  in  the  quartemiaster-general's  de- 
partmejit  of  Titus's  army.  They  form  a  strange  con- 
trast with  his  dimensions  in  height,  which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  can  be  shown  to  be  exagger- 
ated, generally  doubled.  As  the  buildings  were  all 
thrown  down  during  the  siege,  it  was  impossible  to 
convict  him  of  error  in  respect  to  elevations,  but  as 
regards  plan  he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  whole- 
some dread  of  the  knowledge  of  those  among  whom 
he  was  living  and  writinsr. 
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The  Temple  or  naos  itself  was  in  dimensions  and 
aiTangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerubbabel  —  more  like  the  latter ; 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  inclosure  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring  as 
nearly  as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits  by  240,  and 
adorned  by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great 
magnificence;  and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer 
inclosure  measuring  externally  400  cubits  each 
way,  which  was  adorned  with  porticoes  of  greater 
splendor  than  any  we  know  of  attached  to  any 
temple  of  the  ancient  world:  all  showing  how 
strongly  Roman  influence  was  at  work  in  envelop- 
ing with  heathen  magnificence  the  simple  templar 
arrangements  of  a  Shemitic  people,  which,  how- 
ever, remained  nearly  unchanged  amidst  all  this 
external  incrustation. 


No.  10.  -  Temple  of  Herod  restored.     Scale  of  200  feet  to  1  inch. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1313-14]  that  the  Temple  was  certainly 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known 
as  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  i"epeat  here  the  arguments  there  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what 
Josephus  states  them  to  be,  400  cubits,  or  one  sta- 
dium, eaeh  way. 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt  it  he  inclosed  a 
space  "twice  as  large  "  as  that  before  occupied  by 
the  Temple  and  its  courts  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §  1),  an 


a  *  Since  the  writer's  note  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  the  report  of  Lieut. 
Warren's  latest  excavations  about  the  south  wall  of 
the  Haram  area  has  come  to  hand,  containing,  he 
thinks,  '■  as  much  information  with  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  Haram  Wall,  as  we  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  obtain."  His  conclusions  are  adverse  to  the 
theory  given  above.  Of  this  massive  wall,  he  thinks 
that  the  600  feet  east  of  the  Double  Gate  is  of  a  dif- 


expression  that  probably  must  not  be  taken  too 
Hterally,  at  least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  meas- 
urements of  Hecataeus.  According  to  them  the 
whole  area  of  Herod's  Temple  was  between  four 
and  five  times  greater  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
What  Herod  did  apparently  was  to  take  in  the 
whole  space  between  the  Temple  and  the  city  wall 
on  its  eastern  side,  and  to  add  a  considerable  space 
on  the  north  and  south  to  support  the  porticoes 
which  he  added  there."  [See  Palestine,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2303,  note,  Amer.  ed.] 


ferent  construction  from  the  300  feet  west  of  it,  and 
more  ancient.  It  is  built  up  with  beveled  stones  from 
the  rock,  and  on  some  of  the  stones  at  the  S.  E.  an- 
gle were  found  signs  and  characters  (supposed  to  be 
Phoenician)  which  had  been  cut  before  the  stones  were 
laid  (Pal.  Expl.  Fund,  Warren's  Letters,  XLV.).  Re- 
jecting Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  that  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  the  area  was  the  site  of  the  Temple,  Lieut.  Warren 
is  undecided  between  three  points,  which  present,  he 
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As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the  principal 
defense  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there  were  no 
gates  or  openings  in  that  direction,"  and  being  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  brow  —  as  evidenced  from 
its  appearance  in  tlie  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this 
side  —  it  was  at  all  future  times  considered  unat- 
tackable  from  the  eastwaixl.  The  north  side,  too, 
where  not  covered  by  the  fortress  Antonia,  became 
part  of  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  was  likewise 
without  extenial  gates.  But  it  may  also  have  been 
that,  as  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  the 
general  cemetery  of  Jerusalem,  were  situated  im- 
mediately to  the  northward  of  the  Temple,  there 
was  some  religious  feeling  in  preventing  too  ready 
access  from  the  Temple  to  the  burying-places  (Ez. 
xliii.  7-9). 

On  the  south  side,  which  was  mclosed  by  the 
wall  of  Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in 
the  centre  (Ani.  xv.  11,  §  5).  These  gates  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from  the 
southwestern  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  oidy 
architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 
which  remain  in  situ.  This  entrance  consists  of 
a  double  archway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  opening  into  a  square  vestibule 
measuring  40  feet  each  way.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  pillar  crowned  by  a  capital  of  the  Greek  — 
rather  than  Roman  —  Corinthian  order  (Wood-cut 
No.  11);  the  acanthus  alternating  with  the  water- 
leaf,  as  in  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and 
other  Greek  examples,  but  which  was  an  arrange- 
ment abandoned  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  never  afterwards  employed.'' 
From  this  pillar  spring  four  flat  segmental  arches, 
and   the  space  between   these   is   roofed  by  flat 


No.  11.  —  Capital  of  Pillar  in  Vestibule  of  southern 
entrance. 

domes,  constructed  apparently  on  the  horizontal 
principle.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule  are  of  the 
same  beveled  masonry  as  the  exterior;  but  either 
.at  the  time  of  erection  or  subsequently,  the  pro- 
jections seem  to  have  been  chiseled  off  in  some 
parts  so  as  to  form  pilasters.  From  this  a  dotible 
tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight 


thinks,  about  equal  claims  —  namely,  the  present 
Dome  of  the  Rock  platform,  a  space  east  of  it  reach- 
ing to  the  east  wall,  and  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  area. 
Further  examination  and  evidence  will  be  necessary, 
to  shake  the  traditional  belief  in  the  first-named  site. 

S.  W. 
a  The  Talmud,  it  is  true,  does  mention  a  gate  as 
existing  in  the  eastern  wall,  but  its  testimony  on  this 
point  is  so  unsatisfactory  and  in  such  direct  opposition 
to  Josephus  and  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  that  it 
may  safely  be  disregarded. 


of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  inner 
Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which  any  one 
arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish  to  enter 
the  inner  inclosure.  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
necessity  that  led  to  the  external  gateway  being 
placed  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exact 
centre  of  the  hiclosure,  where  naturally  we  should 
otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 

We  learn  from  the  Talmud  (Mid.  ii.  6),  that  the 
gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "Water  Gate;  "  and  it  is  interesting 
to  be  able  to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37).  The  Water  Gate 
is  more  often  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  references 
to  the  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mo- 
hammedan authors,  though  by  them  frequently 
confounded  with  the  outer  gate  at  the  other  end  of 
this  passage. 

Towards  the  westward  there  were  four  gateways 
to  the  external  inclosure  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  xv. 
11,  §  5),  and  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can 
still  be  traced  with  certainty.  The  first  or  most 
southern  led  over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which 
were  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  (of  which  a  view 
is  given  in  art.  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  1313),  and 
joined  the  Stoa  Basilica  of  the  Temple  with  the 
royal  palace  (Ant.  ibid.).  The  second  was  that 
discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270  feet  from  the  S.  W. 
angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below  that  of  the  south- 
ern gates  just  described.  The  site  of  the  third  is 
so  completely  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Meckm^  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen,  but  it  will 
be  found  between  200  and  250  feet  from  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  Temple  area;  for,  owing  to  the  greater 
width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond  that  on  the 
northern,  the  Temple  itself  was  not  in  the  centre 
of  its  inclosure,  but  situated  more  towards  -the 
north.  The  fourth  was  that  which  led  over  the 
causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  distance  of  600 
feet  from  the  southwestern  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlarged  by  Herod,  the  ascent  from  the  western 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37 ;  IK.  x.  5, 
&G. ),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  placed  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
the  architectural  design.  When,  however,  the 
Temple  came  to  be  fortified  "  modo  arcis  "  (Tacit. 
H.  V.  12),  the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  es- 
tablished to  afford  communication  with  the  upper 
city,  and  the  two  intermediate  lower  entrances  to 
lead  to  the  lower  city,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
"  the  city  of  David." 

CMsters.  —  The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlarged  by 
Herod.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  there  was  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may 


1 

rt  of     ^! 


6  Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  place,  blocked  up 
as  it  now  is,  and  the  ruined  state  of  the  capital,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  correct  delineation  of  it.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  a  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  _ 
as  to  its  exact  character.  It  may  therefore  be  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  the  drawing  made  by  the  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  who  accompanied  M.  Renan  in 
his  late  scientific  expedition  to  Syria  confirms  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  character  of  the  architecture,  as 
shown  in  the  view  given  above  from  Mr.  Arundale's 
drawing. 
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have  been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently 
erected ;  but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple 
area  was  so  extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  from  the  very 
foundations  the  terrace  walls  and  cloisters  belonged 
wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
culjlts  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  2), 
with  flat  roofs,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  5)  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
arrangement  or  ascertaining  its  dimensions.  It 
consisted  (in  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture) 
of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple 
being  open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a 
wall.  The  lireadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet 
of  the  side  aisles  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
pillars ;  their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre 
aisle  100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  something  in 
excess  of  that  of  York  Cathedral,  while  its  total 
length  was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100 
feet  in  excess  of  York,  or  our  largest  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals. This  magnificent  structure  was  sup- 
ported by  162  Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in 
four  rows,  forty  in  each  row  —  the  two  odd  pillars 
forming  apparently  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  city  and  palace  to  the 
Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  inclosure,  3  cubits 
in  height,  l>eautilully  ornamented  with  car\'ing,  l>ut 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  characters 
forbidding  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  its  bounda- 
ries. Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a 
flight  of  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or  platform 
on  which  the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to 
Josephus  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  2)  this  terrace  was  15 
cubits  or  22^  feet  high,  and  was  approached  first 
by  fourteen  steps,  each  we  may  assume  about  one 
foot  in  height,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or 
platform,  10  cubits  wide,  called  the  Chel;  and 
there  were  again  in  the  depth  of  the  gateways 
five  or  six  steps  more  leading  to  the  inner  court 
of  the  Temple,  thus  making  20  or  21  steps  in  the 
whole  height  of  22^  feet.  To  the  eastwanl,  where 
the  court  of  the  women  was  situated,  this  arrange- 
ment was  reversed ;  five  steps  led  to  the  Chel,  and 
fifteen  from  that  to  the  court  of  the  Temple. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been  ex- 
actly so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
us  to  feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth 
says  it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and 
S.  (ii.  6).     But  on  the  two  last  sides  there  were 


a  It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary excess.  The  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred 
number  of  Ezekiel  of  500  for  their  external  dimensions 
of  the  Temple,  without  caring  much  whether  it  meant 
reeds  or  cubits,  and  though  the  commentators  say 
that  they  only  meant  the  smaller  cubit  of  15  inches, 
or  625  feet  in  all,  this  explanation  will  not  hold  good, 
as  all  their  other  measurements  agree  so  closely  with 
those  of  Josephus  that  they  evidently  were  using  the 
same  cubit  of  18  inches.  The  feet  seems  to  be,  that 
having  erroneously  adopted  500  cubits  instead  of  400 
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the  gatewaj's  with  their  exhedrse  and  chambers, 
which  may  have  made  up  25  cubits  each  way, 
though,  with  such  measurements  as  we  have,  it 
appears  they  were  something  less. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoth,  as  137  cubits 
square  —  a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  first, 
from  the  extreme  improbabiUty  of  the  Jews  allot- 
ting to  the  women  a  space  more  than  ten  times 
greater  than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israel  or 
to  the  I.<evites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  were  respectively  137  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  other 
dimensions  given."  If  we  assume  that  the  inclosure 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters,  its 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  lesiding  to  the  Temple 
court.  These,  according  to  Jo.sephus,  were  of  great 
height,  strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  great 
elaboration.  But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  area — covered  with  carving, 
richly  gilt,  having  apartments  over  it  {Ant.  xv. 
11,  §  7),  more  like  the  Gopura  ^  of  an  Indian  tem- 
ple than  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in 
architecture.  It  was  also  in  all  probal)ility  the  one 
called  the  "Beautiful  Gate"  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immetliately  within  this  gateway  stood  the  altar 
of  burnt-oflferings,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  6),  50  cubits  square  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  inclined  plane.  The  Talmud 
reduces  this  dimension  to  32  cubits  {Middoth,  iii. 
1 ),  and  adds  a  number  of  particulars,  which  make 
it  appear  that  it  must  have  been  like  a  model  of 
the  Babylonian  or  other  Assyrian  temples.  On  the 
north  side  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
victims  were  attached  which  were  brought  in  to  be 
sacrificed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Water  Gate  — 
so  called  because  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
great  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  fii-st  explored 
and  described  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  526),  from  which  water  was  supplied  to 
the  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  Httle  beyond 
this,  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
ing {Middoth,  iii.  3),  through  which  the  blood  of 
the  victims  flowed  <^  westward  and  southward  to  the 
king's  garden  at  Siloam. 

Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  inclosed  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  separate  from  the  priests  while  the 
latter  were  performing  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  inclosure  towards  the  westward 


for  the  external  dimensions,  they  had  100  cubits  to 
spare,  and  introduced  them  where  no  authority  ex- 
isted to  show  they  were  wrong. 

b  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  93  ff. 

c  A  channel  exactly  corresponding  to  that  described 
in  the  Talmud  has  been  discovered  by  Signor  Pierotti, 
running  towards  the  southicest.  In  his  published  ac- 
counts he  mistakes  it  for  one  flowing  northeast,  iu 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Talmud,  which  is  our  only 
authority  on  the  subject. 
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stood  the  Temple  itself.  As  before  mentioned,  its 
internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  prophet 
in  a  vision,  namely,  20  cubits  or  30  feet,  by  60 
cubits  or  90  feet,  divided  into  a  cubical  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  a  holy  place  of  2  cubes ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  but  that  the  Sanc- 
tuary always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thousand 
years  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  the  internal  dimensions  remained"  the 
same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Pteromata 
or  surrounding  parts  being  increased  from  10  to 
20  cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
measured  60  cubits  across,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
west.  The  width  of  the  facade  was  also  augmented 
by  wings  or  shoulders  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  i)  projecting 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth  100 
cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far  all  seems 
certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height,  every 
measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus  and 
the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewish 
idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a  cube, 
was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100  high  — 
and  everything  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to  this 
simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights  as 
compared  with  horizontal  dimensions,  and  the  ten- 
dency that  always  exists  to  exaggerate  these  latter, 
that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but  from 
.whatever  cause  it  arose,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as  re- 
gards height,  were  what  they  were  asserted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Aliddoth  (iv.  6).  This  authority  makes  the 
height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubits;  the 
roofing  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  the  coenaculum 
or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet,  etc.,  9 !  — 
all  the  parts  being  named  with  the  most  detailed 
particularity. 

As  the  adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  first  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second ;  for  a  room  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  was  guilty 
of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  the  build- 
ing he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he  did 
in  some  other  instances." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts 
of  this  celebrated  building,  or  their  arrangement  in 
plan  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  part  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  very  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height. 
But  when  we  turn  from  actual  measurement  and 
try  to  reaUze  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture 
with  very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  re- 
gard to  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloisters  of  the 


a  As  it  is  not  easy  always  to  realize  figured  dimen- 
sions, it  may  assist  tfciose  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  to  state  that  the  western  facade  and  nave  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Her- 
od's Temple.  Thus,  the  facade  with  its  shoulders  is 
about  100  cubits  wide.  The  nave  is  60  cubits  wide 
and  60  high,  and  if  you  divide  the  aisle  into  three 
stories  you  can  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  chambers  ; 
and  if  the  nave  with  its  clerestory  were  divided  by  a 
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outer  court  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  nearly  contemporary  cloisters  at 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  effect. 
There  are  also  in  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  pillars  which  once  belonged  to  these 
colonnades,  and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore 
the  cloisters  at  all  even^  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

We  may  also  realize  very  nearly  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  inner  fortified  inclosure  with  its 
gates  and  their  accompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
restore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5) 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteen 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  not  a 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  repair  —  it  may  be  with 
additions  —  which  they  undertook.  We  know  also 
from  Maccabees,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
priests  to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding 
at  all,  that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  dese- 
crated, was  never  destroyed ;  so  we  may  fairly  as- 
sume that  a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
was  still  standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
style  of  the  second  Temple  must  have  been  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar 
with  at  Persepolis  and  Susa.  In  fact  the  Wood- 
cut No.  6  correctly  represents  the  second  Temple 
in  so  far  as  its  details  are  concerned ;  for  we  must 
not  be  led  away  with  the  modern  idea  that  different 
people  built  in  different  styles,  which  they  kept  dis- 
tinct and  practiced  only  within  their  own  nari-ow 
hmits.  The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected  with 
the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this  period  to 
know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact  their  Temple 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  very 
parties  who  were  erecting  the  contemporary  edifices 
at  Persepolis  and  Susa.  jfl  j 

The  question  still  remains  how  much  of  this  V 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  feeling  added.  We  may  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  That  country  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  Umits  of  her  own  narrow  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her. taste  or  feel- 
ing in  anything  found  in  Syria  at  or  about  this 
epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  added  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  facade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
surmised  that  the  facade  was  entirely  remodeled 
at  this  time,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Roman  feature,  and  , 
very  unlike  anything  we  know  of  as  existing  before. 


floor,  they  would  correctly  represent  the  dimensions 
of  the  Temple  and  its  upper  rooms.  The  nave,  how- 
ever, to  the  transept,  is  considerably  more  than  100 
cubits  long,  while  the  facade  is  only  between  50  and 
60  cubits  high.  Those,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  the 
written  text,  must  double  its  height  in  imagination  to 
realize  its  appearance,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that 
the  Temple  was  not  higher  in  reality  than  the  facade 
of  the  cathedral. 
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This,  Josephus  says,  was  25  cubits  wide  and  70 
high,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  'I'emple  itself,  so  unlikely,  that 
it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt  in  its 
stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the  Miikkdh 
(iii.  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide  by  40  high, 
which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  building,  but  also  with  the  pro- 
portions of  Roman  archifbcture.  This  arch  occu- 
pied the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  restored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  cubits  on  either 
hand  ?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Egyp- 
tian propylon,  or  covered  with  ornament  like  an 
Indian  Gopura?  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
facade  on  either  hand  was  covered  with  a  series  of 
small  arches  and  panels  four  stories  hi  height,  and 
more  like  the  Tak  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  «  than  any 
other  building  now  existing.  It  is  true  that  nearly 
five  centuries  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the 
one  building  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But 
Herod's  Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor 
was  Nushirvan's  the  first  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  degra- 
dation of  8t}le  as  we  should  expect  fi-om  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  between  them.  We  know 
80  little  of  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Asia  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a 
sulyect,  but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  lost 
links  which  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
restore  the  earlier  examples  with  at  least  proximate 
certainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  —  the  lower  court,  standing 
on  its  magnificent  terraces  —  the  iimer  court,  raised 
on  its  platform  in  the  centre  of  this  —  and  the 
Temple  itself,  rising  out  of  this  group  and  crown- 
ing the  whole  —  must  have  formed,  when  combined 
with  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  architectural  combinations  of  the  ancient 
world.  J.  F. 

*  On  this  subject  one  may  also  consult  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Dr.  James  Strong's  Neio  Harmony  and 
Kxpos.  of  the  Gospels  (N.  Y.  1852),  pp.  24-37; 
T.  0.  Paine,  Solomon's  Temple,  etc.,  Boston,  1861 
(21  plates);  Merz's  art.  Tevtpel  zu  Jerusalem,  in 
llerzog's  Real-Encykl.  xv.  500-516 ;  and  the  liter- 
ature referred  to  under  Ezekiel,  vol.  i.  p.  801  b. 

A. 

*  TEMPLE,  CAPTAIN  OF  THE.  [Cap- 
tain.] 

*  TEMPT  (Lat.  temptare,  tentare)  is  very 
often  Jised  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  "  to  try," 
"put  to  the  test."  Thus  God  is  said  to  have 
*'  tempted  "  Abraham  when  he  tried  his  faith  by 
commanding  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxir.  1). 
The  Israelites  "  tempted  God  "  in  the  wilderness 
when  they  put  his  patience  and  forbearance  to  the 
proof  by  murmuring,  distrust,  and  disobedience 
(Exod.  xvii.  2,  7;  Num.  xiv.  22;  Deut.  vi.  16; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  18,  41,  56,  xcv.  9,  cvi.  14).  The  lawyer 
is  said  to  have  "  tempted  "  Christ  when  he  asked 


a  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  375. 

b  Ewald  is  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  the  Commandments  there  are  some 
additions  made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second 
and  the  fourth  commandments  were  originally  as 
briefly  imperative  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  ( Gesch.  Isr. 
ii.  206).  The  difference  between  the  reason  given  in 
Ex.  XX.  11  for  the  fourth  commandment,  and  that 
stated  to  have   been   given  in  Deut.  y.  15,   makes. 
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him  a  question  to  see  how  he  would  answer  it 
(Matt.  xxii.  35;  Luke  x.  25).  So  the  word  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  ensnaring  questions  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  xvi.  1,  xix.  3 ;  Mark  xii.  16 ;  Luke 
XX.  23).     [Temptation.]  A. 

*  TEMPTATION  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V. 
in  its  original  sense  of  "  trial "  (e.  g.  Luke  xxii. 
28;  Acts  XX.  19;  James  i.  2,  12;  1  Pet.  i.  6; 
Kev.  iii.  10).  The  plagues  of  Egypt  are  called 
"  temptations  "  (Deut.  iv.  34,  vii.  19,  xxix.  3),  be- 
cause they  tested  the  extent  to  which  Pharaoh 
would  carry  his  obstinacy.     [Tempt.]  A. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  pop- 
ular name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not 
that  of  Scripture.    There  we  have  the  "  ten  words  " 

(Dnn"^n  rint??5?:  rk  S^ku  /^Vora:  verba 
decern),  not  the  Ten  Commandinents  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut.  iv.  13,  x.  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is 
not  altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  looi'd  of 
God,  the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  constantly  re- 
curring term  for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher 
than  any  phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and 
carried  with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilUng 
power.  If  on  the  one  side  there  was  the  special 
contrast  to  which  our  Lord  refers  l)etween  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  traditions  of  men 
(Matt.  XV.  3),  the  arrogance  of  the  Kabbis  showed 
itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing  the  w&rds  of  the 
Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  words  of  God. 
[Comp.  Scribes.]  Nowhere  in  the  later  books 
of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  reference  made  to  their 
number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  ircpi  twv 
SeKa  \oyiuv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itself  on  the 
Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  word  ("The  Decalogue"  ^ 
5€Kd\oyos,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Pied.  iii.  12),  which 
has  perpetuated  itself  in  modern  languages.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant.  Tliese,  and  these 
alone,  are  "the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  un- 
changing ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstructure,  acces- 
sory and  subordinate  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  They  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes  simply 
"  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteousness  in 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  &c.).  It  is  by  virtue 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  Ark  becomes,  in  its 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33,  &c.), 
that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  Tabernacle  of 
Witness,  of  Testimony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21,  &c.). 
[Tabernacle.]  They  remain  there,  throughout 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a 
hoar  antiquity  (1  K.  viii.  9),  their  material,  the 
writing  on  them,  the  sharp  incisive  character  of  the 
laws  themselves  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  speak  of 
the  earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
but  the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representa- 
tives of  wealth''  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  3). 

(2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  great 


perhaps,  such  a  conjecture  possible.  Scholia  which 
modern  annotators  put  into  the  margin  are  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  0.  T.  incorporated  into  the  text. 
Obviously  both  forms  could  not  have  appeared  written 
on  the  two  Tables  of  Stone,  yet  Deut.  v.  15,  22  not 
only  states  a  different  reason,  but  affirms  that  "  all 
these  words"  were  thus  written.  Keil  (Comm.  on 
Ex.  XX.)  seems  on  this  point  disposed  to  agree  with 
Ewald. 
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Wofds  were  first  given  to  the  peo{)le  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  wliich  attached  to  no  other  pre- 
cept. In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  darkness, 
and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery  smoke, 
and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  Moses 
was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  which  the 
people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the  language 
of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
not  excluded.a  The  law  was  "  ordained  by  angels  " 
(Gal.  iii.  19),  «'  spoken  by  angels  "  (Heb.  ii.  2),  re- 
ceived as  the  ordinance  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  53). 
The  agency  of  those  whom  the  thoughts  of  the 
Psalmist  connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flaming 
fire  (Ps.  civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7)  was  present  also  on 
Sinai.  And  the  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  19)  affirms,  that  of 
"  a  mediator."  He  stood  "  between  "  the  people 
and  the  Lord,  "  to  show  them  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  (Deut.  v.  5),  while  they  stood  afar  off",  to 
give  form  and  distinctness  to  what  would  else  have 
been  terrible  and  overwhelming.  The  "  voice  of 
the  Lord"  which  they  heard  in  the  thunderings 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  '^  full  of  majesty," 
"  dividing  the  flames  of  fire  "  (Ps.  xxix.  3-9),  was 
for  him  a  Divine  icord,  the  testimony  of  an  Eternal 
will,  just  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  John  xii.  29, 
a  like  testiinony  led  some  to  say,  "  it  thundered," 
while  others  received  the  witness.  No  other  words 
were  proclaimed  in  like  manner.  The  people  shrank 
even  from  this  nearness  to  the  awful  presence,  even 
from  the  very  echoes  of  the  Divine  voice.  And  the 
record  was  as  exceptional  as  the  original  revelation. 
Of  no  other  words  could  it  be  said  that  they  were 
written  as  these  were  written,  engraved  on  the 
Tables  of  Stone,  not  as  originating  in  man's  con- 
trivance or  sagacity,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  by  the  "  finger  of  God  "  (Ex,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii. 
16;  comp.  note  on  Tabernacle). 

(3.)  The  number  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
itself  significant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The 
received  symbol,  then  and  at  aU  times,  of  complete- 
ness (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  175-183),  it  taught  the 
people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not  on 
one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
five  each  (injra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations,  from  the  classification  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  division  of  duties  toward  God,  and  duties 
toward  our  neighbor,  which  w^e  recognize  as  the 
groundwork  of  every  true  moral  system.  It  taught 
them  also,  five  being  the  symbol  of  imperfection 
(Bahr,  i.  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of 
duties  would  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion. 
The  recurrence  of  these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  at  once  frequent  and  striking.  Ewald  ( Gesch.  Isr. 
ii.  212-217)  has  shown  by  a  large  induction  how 
continually  laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups 
of  five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Tabernacle.  [Temple.]  It  would 
show  an  ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought 


a  Buxtorf,  it  is  true,  asserts  that  Jewish  interpreters, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain  that  "  Deum  verba 
Decalogi  per  se  immediate  locutum  esse "  (Diss,  de 
Decal).  The  language  of  Joseph  us,  however  {Ant.  xv. 
5,  §  3),  not  less  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  shows  that  at 
one  time  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  schools  pointed 
to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
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to  exclude  this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not, 
however,  shut  out  altogether  that  which  some 
writers  (e.  g.  Grotius,  De  Decal.  p.  36)  have  sub- 
stituted for  it,  the  connection  of  the  Ten  Words 
with  a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  with  the  ten 
fingers  on  which  a  man  counts.  Words  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
learned,  the  groundwork  of  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, might  well  be  coftnected  with  the  simplest 
facts  and  processes  in  man's  mental  growth,  and 
thus  stamped  more  indelibly  on  the  memory.'* 

(4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  arrangements 
present  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church, 
resting  on  that  of  St.  Augustine  ( Qu.  in  Ex.  71, 
Ep.  ad  Januar.  c.  xi.,  De  Decal.  etc.,  etc.),  the  first 
Table  contained  three  commandments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Partly  on  mystical  grounds,  be- 
cause the  Tables  thus  symbolized  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  partly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  part  pro- 
ceeded from  an  alteration  in  the  received  arrange- 
ment. What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second  were 
united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the  third,  not  as 
the  fourth  commandment.  The  completeness  of 
the  number  was  restored  in  the  Second  Table  by 
making  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command  of  the 
precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,"  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the  tenth.  It 
is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this  order  that  in  the 
First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it  ought  to  distin- 
guish, the  two  sins  of  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and 
that  in  the  Second  it  introduces  an  arbitrary  and 
meaningless  distinction.  The  later  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  apparently  adopted  it  as  seeming 
to  prohibit  image-worship  only  so  far  as  it  accom- 
panied the  acknowledgment  of  another  God  ( Catec/i. 
Tiident.  iii.  2,  20). 

(b.)  The  familiar  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  toward  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  toward  man,  is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfy- 
ing, it  is  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  symmetry 
which  gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  promi- 
nence, and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty 
of  the  fifth  commandment  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modem  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  the  an- 
cient Israelites,  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ 
(infra). 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (a)  has  been  adopted  by 
later  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uzziel.  Aben 
Ezra,  Moses  ben  Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
deKOLKoyos).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the 
fii-st  and  second  commandments  of  the  common 
order,  they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  open- 
ing declaration,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
hou.se  of  bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  neces- 
sity of  the  subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection 
to  this  division  is,  (1)  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate 


b  Bahr,  absorbed  in  symbolism,  has  nothing  for  this 
natural  suggestion  but  two  notes  of  admiration  (!!). 
The  analogy  of  Ten  Great  Commandments  in  the  moral 
law  of  Buddhism  might  have  shown  him  how  naturally 
men  crave  for  a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  true 
system  was  as  little  likely  to  ignore  the  natural  craving 
as  a  false.     (Comp.  note  in  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  2070 
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authority,  and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept 
what  is  evidently  given  as'  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  hody  of  laws. 

(d.)  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that 
recognized  by  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephus 
(iii.  6,  §  6)  and  Philo  (Ve  Decnl.  i.),  and  sup- 
poi-ted  ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald  ( Gesch.  Jsr. 
ii.  208 ),  which  places  five  commandments  in  each 
Table;  and  thus  preserves  the  pentad  and  decad 
grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code.  A 
modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this  places 
the  fillh  commandment  in  a  wrong  position,  that  a 
duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  toward  our  neighbor. 
From  the  Jewish  jwint  of  view,  it  is  believed,  the 
place  thus  given  to  that  commandment  was  essen- 
tially the  right  one.  Instead  of  duties  toward  God, 
and  duties  toward  our  neighbors,  we  must  think  of 
the  First  Table  as  containing  all  that  belonged  to 
the  Eixrefieia  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Pietas  of  the 
Romans,  duties  i.  e.  with  no  coiTesponding  rights, 
while  the  second  deals  with  duties  which  involve 
rights,  and  come  therefore  under  the  h&ui  of  Jus- 
titia.  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.  supporting,  par- 
ents came  under  the  fdt-mer  head.  As  soon  as  the 
son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the  parents  retpiired  it, 
it  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  duty.  His  right 
to  any  maintenance  from  them  had  cesised.  He 
owed  them  reverence,  as  he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9).  He  was  to  show  piety  {fiae- 
^ilv)  to  them  (1  Tim.  v.  4).  What  made  the 
"  Corban  "  casuistry  of  the  scribes  so  specially  evil 
was,  that  it  was,  in  tliis  way,  a  sin  against  the  piety 
of  the  First  Table,  not  merely  s^ainst  the  lower 
obligations  of  the  second  (Mark  vii.  11;  comp. 
Piety).  It  at  least  harmonizes  with  this  division 
that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  command- 
ments, all  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  having  spe- 
cial sanctions  attaching  to  them,  while  the  others 
that  follow  are  left  in  their  simpUcity  by  themselves, 
as  though  the  reciprocity  of  rights  were  in  itself  a 
sufficient  ground  for  obedience." 

(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added:  — 
"  But  when  the  Lonl  thy  Go<l  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and  shalt 
write  ujwn  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  conmiand 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones:  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  otter  on  it  burnt- 
otterings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice peace-ofterings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  laud  of  the  Canaanite  that 
dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem  "  (Walton, 
B'M.  PolyghtL).  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  addition.  (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7,  and  xi.  30, 
with  the  substitutum,  in  the  former,  of  (ierizim  for 


a  A  further  coofinnation  of  the  truth  of  this  divisioa 
is  found  in  Rom.  xiii.  9.     St.  Paul,  summing  up  the 
duties  "  briefly  comprehended  "  in  the  cue  great  Law, 
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Ebal.  (2. )  In  the  absence  of  confirmation  from  any 
other  version,  Ebal  must,  as  far  as  textual  criticism 
is  concerned,  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  reading, 
Gerizim  as  a  falsification,  casual  or  deUberate,  of 
the  text.  (3.)  Probably  the  choice  of  Gerizim  as 
the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple  was  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  Mount  of  Blessings, 
Ebal  that  of  Curses.  Possibly,  as  Walton  suggests 
{Prolegom.  c.  xi.),  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
how  the  latter  should  have  been  chosen  instead  of 
the  former,  as  a  place  for  sacrifice  and  offering,  may 
have  led  them  to  look  on  the  reading  Ebal  as  er- 
roneous. They  were  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  taunts  of  their  Judaean  enemies  by  building 
a  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Curses.  They  would  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessings.  They  would  set 
the  authority  of  their  text  against  that  of  the 
scribes  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  the  other.  The  "  Hebrew  verity  " 
was  not  then  acknowledged  as  it  has  been  since. 
(4.)  In  other  repetitious  or  transfers  in  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea 
which  Walton  makes  in  its  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in 
the  first  formation  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex, 
the  transcribers  had  a  large  number  of  sepiirute 
documents  to  copy,  and  that  consequently  much 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  scribe. 
Here,  however,  that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible. 
The  interpolation  has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold 
attempt  to  claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Ger- 
izim the  solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footmg  as  the  Ten  great 
Words  of  God.  The  guilt  of  the  interpolation  be- 
longed of  course  only  to  the  first  contrivers  of  it. 
The  later  Samaritans  might  easily  come  to  look  on 
their  text  as  the  true  one,  on  that  of  the  Jews  as 
corrupted  by  a  fraudulent  omission.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Jewish  scribes  that  they  were  not 
tempted  to  retaUate,  and  that  their  reverence  for 
the  sacred  records  prevented  them  from  suppressing 
the  history  which  connected  the  rival  sanctuary 
with  the  bl&ssings  of  Gerizim. 

(G.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Conmiandments 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
ete.,  are  given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  com- 
mandments no  less  than  for  the  first  five:  "  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  nmrder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of 
murderers  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world." 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  formula, 
"death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world  "  as  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  drought 
as  that  of  false  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captivity 
as  that  of  covetousness  (Walton,  BiOl.  Polyyhlt.). 

(7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  Abotk 
(=  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  given 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  facts  which 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ation, the  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  ten  trials  of  Abraham, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
Divine  words  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  all 
their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Law, 


"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  enumerates 
the  last  five  commandments,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fifth. 
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the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on  other  points 
than  the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in 
others,  they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God 
that  they  might  keep  their  own  traditions.  —  Com- 
pare Stanley,  Jemsh  Churchy  Lect.  vii.,  in  illustration 
of  many  of  the  points  here  noticed.        E.  H.  P. 

*  TENDER,  as  a  verb,  is  used  in  2  Mace.  iv.  2 
(A.  V.)  in  the  sense  of  "  to  care  for."  For  similar 
examples,  see  Richardson's  Dictionary.  A. 

TENT.«  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  nomad  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bered, whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  namely,  to  be  t«nt- 
dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  race;  nor  was 
it  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  tradition  of  tent-usage 
survived  for  many  years  later  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
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Shiloh,  which  consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still 
consist,  of  a  walled  inclosure  covered  with  cm'tauis 
(Mishna,  Zebac/iim,  xiv.  6;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p. 
233).  Among  tent-dwellers  of  the  present  day 
must  be  reckoned  (1)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tar- 
tar hordes  of  central  Asia,  whose  tent-dwellings  are 
sometimes  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit 
more  contrivance  both  in  the  dwellings  themselves 
and  in  their  method  of  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place  than  is  the  case  with  the  Arab  races 
(Marco  Polo,  Trav.  pp.  128,  135,  211,  ed.  Bohn; 
Hor.  3  Od.  xxiv.  10 ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxvi.,  vol.  iii.  298, 
ed.  Smith).  (2.)  The  Bedouin  Arab  tribes,  who 
inhabit  tents  which  are  probably  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  which  were  the  dweUing-places 
of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  xi.  9).  A  tent  or 
pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed  for 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  is  described  ^ 
by  Athenseus,  v.  196,  foil. 

An  Arab  tent  is  minutely  described  by  Biu-ck- 


Arab  Tent  (Layard). 


hardt.  It  is  called  beit,  "house;"  its  covering 
consists  of  stuff,  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
broad,  made  of  black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5;  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  220),  laid  parallel  with  the  tent's  length. 
This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  The 
tent-poles,  called  amud,  or  columns,  are  usually 
nine  in  number,  placed  in  three  gi'oups,  but  many 
tents  have  only  one  pole,  others  two  or  three.  The 
ropes  which  hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened, 
not  to  the  tent-cover  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting 
of  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick, 
round  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  which 
is  itself  sewed  to  the  tent-cover.  The  ends  of  the 
tent-ropes  are  fastened  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  called 
iced  or  aoutad,  which  are  driven  into  the  ground 


«  1.  ^VHS :  oTko?,  <r'<Tjnj :  tabemaculum,  tentorium : 
often  in  A.  V.  "  tabernacle." 

2.  ^3tt?D  :  tTKrivq:  tentorium :  opTposed  to  iT^S, 
"  house."  " 


11). 


71^0  (succah),  only  once  "tent"  (2  Sam.  xi. 


with  a  mallet  (Judg.  iv.  21).  [Pin.]  Round  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  tents  runs  a  piece  of  stuff  re- 
movable at  pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  di- 
vided into  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet 
partition  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and 
fastened  to  the  three  middle  posts.  The  men's 
apartment  is  usually  on  the  right  side  on  entering, 
and  the  women's  on  the  left ;  but  this  usage  varies 
in  different  tribes,  and  in  the  Mesopotamian  tribes 
the  contrary  is  the  rule.  Of  the  three  side  posts 
on  the  men's  side,  the  first  and  third  are  called  yed 
(hand);  and  the  one  in  the  middle  is  rather  higher 
than  the  other  two.  Hooks  are  attached  to  these 
posts  for  hanging  various  articles  (Gen.  xviii.  10; 
Jud.  xiii.  6;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  187;  Layard,  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  261).  [Pillar.]  Few  Arabs  have 
more  than  one  tent,  unless  the  family  be  augmented 


4.  nSp :  Kaixivoi :  lupanar :  Ara'i  iixS  : 
whence,  with  art.  prefixed,  comes  alcoba  (Span.)  and 
"  alcove "  (Russell,  Alejrpo,  i.  30) :  only  once  used 
(Num.  XXV.  8). 
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l»y  the  families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or 
in  case  the  wives  disagree,  when  the  master  pitches 
a  tent  for  one  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  The 
separate  tents  of  Sarah,  Leah,  Rachel,  Zilpah,  and 
Bilhah,  may  thus  have  been  either  separate  tents 
or  apartments  in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67,  xxxi.  33).  When  the  pasture  near 
an  encampment  is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken 
down,  packed  on  camels  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii. 
12;  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  22,  25).  The  beauty  of  an 
Arab  encampment  is  noticed  by  Shaw  ( Trav.  p. 
221;  see  Num.  xxiv.  5).  Those  who  cannot  afford 
n)ore  complete  tents,  are  content  to  hang  a  cloth 
from  a  tree  by  way  of  shelter.  In  choosing  places 
for  encampment,  Arabs  prefer  the  neighborhood  of 
trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which 
they  attbrd  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  8;  Niebuhr, /.  c).  In 
observing  the  directions  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
feast  of  I'abernacles,  the  Rabbinical  writers  laid 
down  as  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent 
and  the  booth,  succah,  that  the  latter  must  in  no 
case  be  covered  by  a  cloth,  but  be  restricted  to 
boughs  of  trees  as  its  shelter  {Succah,  i.  3).  In 
hot  weather,  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  often  strike 
their  tents  and  betake  themselves  to  sheds  of  reeds 
and  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (Layard,  Nine- 
veh, i.  123 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  37,  46 ; 
Volney,  Trav.  i.  398 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp. 
171,  175;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  I.  c).         H.  W.  P. 

*  As  we  might  expect,  the  use  of  tents  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  their  familiarity  with  •  nomadic  life, 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  illustration  to  the  sacred 
writers.  The  pitching  of  the  tent  at  night,  the 
stretching  out  of  the  goat-skin  roof,  the  driving  of 
the  pins  or  stakes,  and  fastening  the  cords,  furnish 
the  itnagery  of  numerous  passages.  Isaiah,  refer- 
ring to  God  as  the  Cre-ator,  says :  '*  He  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in"  (Is.  xl.  22).  The 
prophet,  as  he  looks  forward  to  a  happier  day  for 
the  people  of  God,  says :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  Je- 
rusalem a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall 
not  be  taken  down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof 
shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the 
cords  thereof  be  broken"  (Is.  xxxiii.  20).  Again, 
in  anticipation  of  accessions  to  their  number,  he 
exclaims  :  "•Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations ;  spare 
not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes; 
for  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the 'right  hand  and  on 
the  left "  (Is.  liv.  2).  The  taking  down  as  well  as 
putting  up  of  the  tent  suggested  instructive  analo- 
gies to  the  Hebrew  pilgrim.  The  traveller  in  the 
East  erects  his  temporary  abode  for  the  night,  takes 
it  down  in  the  morning,  and  journeys  onward.  The 
shepherds  of  the  country  are  constantly  moving 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  brook  foils  on 
which  they  had  relied  for  water,  or  the  grass  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  their  flocks  is  consumed 
and  they  wander  to  a  new  station.  "  There  is 
something  very  melancholy,"  writes  Lord  Lindsay, 
"in  our  morning  flittings.  The  tent-pins  are 
plucked  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  holes,  a 
heap  or  two  of  ashes,  and  the  marks  of  the  camels' 
knees  in  the  sand,  soon  to  be  obhterated,  are  the 
only  traces  left  of  what  has  been,  for  a  while,  our 
home"  (Letters  from  the  Holy  Land,  p.  165). 
Hence,  this  rapid  change  of  situation,  this  removal 
from  one  spot  to  another,  without  being  able  to 
foresee  to-day  where  the  wanderer  will  rest  to-mor- 
row, affords  a  striking  image  of  man's  Ufe  —  so 
brief,  fleeting,  uncertain.     Thus  Hezekiah  felt  la 
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the  near  prospect  of  death :  "Mine  age  Is  departed, 
and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12).  Jacob  calls  his  life  a  pilgrimage 
(Gen.  xlvii.  9),  with  reference  to  the  same  expres- 
sive idea.  The  body,  as  the  temporary  home  of 
the  soul,  is  called  a  "tent"  or  "tabernacle,"  be- 
cause it  is  so  frail  and  perishable.  Thus  Paul  says, 
in  2  Cor.  v.  1 :  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  (oiKia  tov  a-K-ffuovs,  tent- 
house)  were  dissolved"  ("taken  down"  is  more 
correct),  "we  have  a  building  of  God.  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The 
Apostle  Peter  employs  the  same  figure :  "  Yea,  I 
think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle 
{(TK'fjvM/j.a),  to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  re- 
membrance; knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off 
this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  showed  me  "  (2  Pet.  i.  13). 

The  A.  V.  obscures  many  of  the  references  to  the 
tent-life  of  the  patriarchs.  Thus  in  Gen.  xii.  9, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Abraham  jounieyed,  going  on 
still,"  a  stricter  translation  would  be,  "  He  pulled 
up,"  namely,  his  tent-pins,  "going  and  pulling 
up,"  as  he  sidvanced  from  one  station  to  another. 
So,  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  12,  instead  of  "  Let  us  take  our 
journey  and  go,"  it  is  Uterally,  "  Let  us  pull  up 
the  pins  of  our  tents  and  let  us  go."  See,  also, 
Gen.  XXXV.  21,  xlvi.  1 ;  Ex.  xiii.  20.  For  the  "  tents 
of  Kedar,"  see  Kedar.  H. 

*  TENT-MAKERS  {tricnvoiroioi)-  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  age  and  nation,  that  every 
male  child  should  be  taught  some  trade,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  had  learned  that  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii. 
3).  It  was  not  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  of  goats'- 
hair,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  probably  done 
by  women  in  his  native  Cilicia,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tents  themselves  from  the  cloth.  Yet 
we  need  not  suppose  that  Paul  confined  hiniself  to 
the  use  of  this  particular  fabric ;  for,  in  that  case, 
he  would  not  have  found  ready  occupation  in  all 
places  (see  Hemsen's  Der  Apostel  Favlus,  p.  5  f.). 
[Paul.]  This  was  the  occupation  also  of  Aquila, 
with  whom  Paul  worked  at  Corinth,  as  a  means  of 
support  (Acts  xviii.  3).  R.  D.  C.  R. 

TE'RAH  {rnt^  :  (d<ipf>a,  ®(ipa  in  Josh. ; 
Alex.  0apa,  exc.  Gen.  xi.  28 :  Thare).  The  father 
of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  through  them 
the  ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Israelites, 
Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xi.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in 
the  0.  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  southwest- 
erly migration,  which  from  some  unexplained  cause 
he  undertook  in  his  old  age,  he  went  with  his  sou 
Abram,  his  daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his  grand- 
son Lot,  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they 
came  unto  Haran,  %nd  dwelt  there  "  (Gen.  xi.  31). 
And  finally,  "  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred 
and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in  Haran"  (Gen. 
xi.  32).  In  connection  with  this  last-mentioned 
event  a  chronological  difficulty  has  arisen  which 
may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  speech  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further  migration 
of  Abram  from  Haran  to  the  land  of  Canaan  did 
not  take  place  till  after  his  father's  death.  Now  as 
Terah  was  205  years  «  old  when  he  died,  and  Abram 


a  The  Sam.  text  and  version  make  him  145,  and  so 
avoids  this  difficulty. 
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was  75  when  he  left  ITaran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  it  follows 
that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be  correct,  at  Abram's 
birth  Terah  must  have  been  130  years  old;  and 
therefore  that  the  order  of  his  sons  —  Abrani,  Na- 
bor,  Ilaran  —  given  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  27,  is  not  their 
order  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot,  ii.  1085,  note  a.] 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey  says  {Geneal.  pp.  82,  83), 
"  The  difficulty  is  easily  got  over  by  supposing  that 
Abrani,  though  named  first  on  account  of  his  dig- 
nity, was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  born  when  his  father  wjis  130 
years  old  —  a  supposition  with  which  the  marriage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Haran's  daughter, 
Rlilcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Kebecca  corresponding  to  only  two  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  facts  of  Terali's  life  recorded  in  the  O. 
T.  has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions. 
Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original  of  the 
"  furnace  "  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ez. 
V.  2).  Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows  : 
«'  '  In  the  presence  of  Terah  his  father ; '  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says 
that  he  died  beside  his  father,  for  Terah  had  com- 
plained of  Abram  his  son,  before  Nimrod,  that  he 
had  broken  his  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  fur- 
nace of  fire.  And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying 
in  his  heart,  If  Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side, 
and  if  Nimrod  overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And 
when  Abram  was  saved  they  said  to  Haran,  On 
whose  side  art  thou  ?  He  said  to  them,  I  am  on 
Abram's  side.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  furnace 
of  fire  and  he  was  burned ;  and  this  is  [what  is 
meant  by]  Ur  Casdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)."  In 
Bereshith  Rabha  (Par.  17)  the  story  is  told  of 
Abram  being  left  to  sell  idols  in  his  father's  stead, 
which  is  repeated  in  Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  p. 
49.  The  whole  legend  depends  upon  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  word  112^,  which  signifies  "  to  make  " 
and  "to  serve  or  worship,"  so  that  Terah,  who  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  only  a  worshipper  of  idols, 
is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an  image-maker;  and 
about  this  single  point  the  whole  story  has  grown. 
It  certainly  was  unknown  to  Josephus,  who  tells 
nothing  of  Terah,  except  that  it  was  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  son  Haran  that  induced  him  to  quit 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  {Ant  i.  6,  §  6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jellinek,  Bet 
ham- Midrash,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  (*Se- 
pher  Ilayyashar),  his  son-in-law  according  to  the 
Arabs  (Beer,  Le^)tn  Abi'ahams,  p.  97).  His  wife 
is  called  in  the  Talmud  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  91  a) 
Amtelai,  or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Carnelio.  In 
the  l>ook  of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the 
daughter  of  Arem,  or  Aram;, and  by  the  Arabs 
Adna  (D'Herbelot,  art.  Abraham;  Beer,  p.  97). 
According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  of  Abraham's 
father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  and  Te- 
rah was  his  grandfather.  Elmakin,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  {Smer/ma  Onentale,  p.  281),  says  that, 
after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah,  lie  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hazrun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
him  and  slew  him;  and  the  kingdom  of  Bal)ylon 
was  transferred  to  Nineveh  and  Mosul.     For  all 
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these  traditions,  see  the  book  of  Jashar,  and  the 
works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Philo  {De  Samniis)  indulges  in 
some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Terah's 
name  and  his  migration.  W.  A.  W. 

TER'APHIM  (Q'^Snip  :  e^patpiu,  rh  d^pa- 
(peiv,  TO  6epa(piu,  /cej/oTct^m,  e^fSwAa,  7Aii7rTa, 
Srj\oi,  a-rro(pdeyy6jjLivoi'-  the/rapldvi,  statua,  idola, 
sinudacra,  Jiyurije  idularum,  idolulatria),  only  in 
plural,  images  connected  with  magical  rites.  The 
subject  of  teraphim  has  been  fully  discussed  in  art. 
Magic  (iii.  1743  ff".),  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary here  to  do  more  than  repeat  the  results  there 
stated.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In 
one  case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  Sara.  xix.  13,  16).  The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  Laban  by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  small  ;  and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probably  of  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  not 
lower,  of  human  or  like  form ;  but  David's  sleep- 
ing-room may  have  been  a  mere  cell  without  a  win- 
dow, opening  from  a  large  apartment,  which  would 
render  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  fill  the  bed. 
Laban  regarded  his  teraphim  as  gods;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  it  would  there- 
fore appear  that  they  were  used  by  those  who  added 
corrupt  practices  to  the  patriarchal  religion.  Ter- 
aphim again  are  included  among  Micah's  images, 
which  were  idolatrous  objects  connected  with  heret- 
ical corruptions  rather  than  with  heathen  worship 
(Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  Teraphim 
were  consulted  for  oracular  answers  by  the  Israel- 
ites (Zech.  X.  2;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  5,  6;  1  Sam. 
XV.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  and  2  K.  xxiii. 
24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  worshipped.  Though  not  fre- 
quently mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  reign  of  .Josiah,  who  put  them  away 
(2  K.  xxiii.  24),  and  apparently  again  after  the 
Captivity  (Zech.  x.  2).  R.  S.  P. 

TE'RESH  (t2?'r!i?1  [Pers.  severe,  austere, 
Ges.]  :  om.  in  Vat.  and  Alex. ;  FA.  third  hand  has 
Qapai,  &dp^as-  Thares),  One  of  the  two  eu- 
nuchs who  kept  the  door  of  the  palace  of  Ahasue- 
rus,  and  whose  plot  to  assassinate  the  king  was  dis- 
covered by  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2).  He  was 
hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Theodestes  {Ant.  xi. 
6,  §  4),  and  says  that  the  conspiracy  was  detected 
by  Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  eunuchs, 
who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed  it  to 
Mordecai.  According  to  Josephus,  the  conspirators 
were  crucified. 

TER'TIUS  {Teprios-  Teriim)  was  the  aman- 
uensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and 
Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Tertius  interrupts  the  message  which 
Paul  sends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  inserts  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singidar 
{acrird^ofjLai  eytlj  Teprios)-  Both  that  circumstance 
and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
may  indicate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  'Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
the  letter.  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  famiUar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals 
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employed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry 
which  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

l)ecatise  ttrtlus  and  '^tt^'^btp  mean  the  same  in 
Latin  and  Hebrew,  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
(see  Wolf,  Curm  Ph'dokxjiae,  torn.  iii.  p.  21)5). 
In  regard  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters 
from  dictation,  see  liecker's  Gallm,  p.  180.  [Eris- 
TLK.]  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart 
from  this  passage  in  the  Romans.  No  credit  is 
due  to  the  writei-s  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of 
Iconium  (see  Fabricius,  Litx  Evcmaelica,  p.  117). 

H.  B.  II. 

TERTUL'LUS  (TepruAAoy,  a  diminutive 
form  from  the  Roman  name  Tertius,  analogous  to 
Lucullus  from  Lucius,  F(tbuUus  from  Fabius,  etc. ), 
"a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
the  Apostle  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the  Ii«man 
Procurator  Antonius  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  orators, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  to  l)e  found  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding 
occupation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates. Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great 
probability  that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
Latin  (see  especially  Milman,  Damplon  Lectures  for 
1827,  p.  185,  note),  we  may  infer  that  TertuUus 
was  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
services  on  account  of  their  own  ignorance  l)oth  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
a  Ivoman  law-court. 

The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly overcharged  with  flattery.  There  is  a 
strange  contrast  between  tlie  opening  clause  —  tpoX- 
Atjs  elp-nv7]s  rvyxO'fovTis  Sia  aov  —  and  the  brief 
summary  of  the  Procurator's  administration  given 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9) :  "  Antonius  Felix  per  omnem 
Sfevitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  regiura  servili  ingenio 
exercuit"  (comp.  Tac.  Anu.  xii.  54).  But  the 
connnendations  of  TertuUus  were  not  altogether 
unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  [Felix.]  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  determine  whether  St.  Luke  has 
preserved  the  oration  of  TertuUus  entire.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  elaborate  and  artificial  open- 
ing, which  can  hardly  be  other  than  an  accurate 
report  of  that  part  of  the  speech ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  narrative  which  is  so  very  dry  and 
concise,  that  if  there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not 
e;isy  to  see  why  the  orator  should  have  been  called 
in  at  all.  The  ditticulty  is  increased  if,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  greatly  preponderating  weight  of  ex- 
ternal authority,  we  omit  the  words  in  vv.  6-8,  koL 
Kara  rhu  ■^/xerepoi'  .  .  .  ,  epx^f^Oai  eVi  tre.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  historian,  who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-wit- 
ness, merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving 
however  in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those 
which  had  the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves 
upon  him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  .the  character 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul  (ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vv.  6-8,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  remain 
an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  external  evi- 
dence there  would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  the 
disputed  passage,  were  it  not  that  the  statement 
which  remains  after  its  removal  is  not  merely  ex- 
tremely brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for  in 
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the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  may  lie 
added  that  it  is  easier  to  reler  Trap'  ov  (ver.  8)  to 
the  Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  arguments 
founded  on  the  words  koI  Kara  ....  Kpiveiv 
(ver.  G)  —  ai-guments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words  —  see  Lai-dner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  h.  i.  ch.  2 ;  Bis- 
coe,  ,0n  the  Act^,  ch.  vi.  §  16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  TertuUus  proposed 
by  Calmet,  in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1830),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  "  fanciful  and  im- 
probable" etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
nients  of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge: 
"  TertuUus,  TcprvWos,  /«"',  impostor,  from  repa- 
To\6yos,  «  <t''^'' '.'/  stories,  a  cheat.  [Qy.  was  his 
true  appellation  Ter-Tullius,  'thrice  TuUy,'  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
TertuUus?]"  W.B.J. 

*  TESTAMENT.  As  H^'HSl  denotes  not 
only  a  covenant  between  two  parties,  but  also  the 
promise  made  by  the  one  (Gen.  ix.  9 ),  or  the  pre- 
cept to  be  observed  by  the  other  (Deut.  iv.  13),  and, 
in  a  wider  sense,  a  reUgious  dispensation,  economy 
(Jer.  xxxi.  33);  so,  in  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T., 
its  equivalent  hiad-i\Ki].  In  the  Vulgate,  although 
in  the  O.  T.  pactum  or  fvedus  is  more  often  used  for 

n^~12,  yet  testamentum  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed, especially  in  the  Psalms,  where  the  word 
lias  the  looser  signification  of  jn'omise  or  dis- 
pensation (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  (Ixxiii.)  20,  Mai.  iii.  1); 
while  in  the  N.  T.  it  uniformly  stands  for  SiaQ-fiK-r]. 
This  use  of  testam^ntum  for  an  autlioritative,  sol- 
emn decree  or  document  is  found  also  in  the  later 
Latin  (cf.  Du  Cange,  Gbssarium  man.  ad  scriptm'es 
med.  et  inf.  Latinitatis).  In  the  classical  sense  of 
will,  it  may  be  understood  hi  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  as 
Sia6r}KT}  has  there  apparently  the  same  meaning  (as 
often  in  classical  Greek,  though  not  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible).  Compare,  on  this  passage,  Hofmann, 
Schriftheiceis,  ii.  1,  p.  426  f. ;  Stuart,  Liinemann, 
Ebrard. 

The  use  of  testament  for  the  books  containing  the 
records  of  the  two  dispensations,  arose  by  an  easy 
metonymy,  suggested  by  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  and  had 
become  common  as  early  as  the  time  of  TertuUian 
[Bible].  See  Guericke,  Neutestamentliche  Jsa- 
gogik,  p.  4 ;  Bertholdt,  EinleituiMj  in  die  Schriffen 
des  Alien  u.  Neuen  Testaments,  §  19 ;  and  especially 
J.  G.  Rosenmiiller,  Dissertatio  de  vocabulo  SiaOrtKTj, 
in  Commentationes  Theologicoe,  vol.  ii. 

C.  M.  M. 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.  [New  Testa- 
ment.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.  [Old  Testa- 
ment.] 

TE'TA  (Vat.  omits;  [Rom.]  Alex.  hrt]Ta', 
[Aid.  T-r/ra:]  Topa).  The  form  under  which  the 
name  Hatita,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Tem- 
ple, appears  in  the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

TETRARCH  {T^rpdpxvs)-  Properly  the 
sovereign  or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  coun- 
try. On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Thessaly,  Galatia, 
and  Syria,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  "  Tetrarcha,"  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.     "  In  the  later  period  of  the 
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republic  and  under  the  empire,  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  used  the  title  (as  also  those  of  elhnarch  and 
phylarch)  to  designate  those  tributary  princes  who 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called 
kings."  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  designation,  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  its  derivative  Terpapx^Tv,  applied  to  three  per- 
sons :  — 

1.  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  .1, 10, 
ix.  7;  Acts  xiii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distinguished 
as  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  title  of 
«'  king  "  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by  St.  Mat- 
thew (xiv.  9)  and  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  14,  22  ff.).  St. 
Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  invariably  adheres  to 
the  formal  title,  which  would  be  recognized  by 
Gentile  readers.  Herod  is  described  by  the  last- 
named  Evangelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as  "tetrarch  of  Gali- 
lee; "  but  his  dominions,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father  Herod  the  Great,  embraced  the 
district  of  Persea  beyond  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §  1):  this  bequest  was  confirmed  by  Au- 
gustus (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3).  After  the  dis- 
grace and  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  by  Caligula  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  {Ant.  xviii.  7,  §  2).  [Herod  Anti- 
pas.] 

2.  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who 
is  said  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  "  tetrarch 
of  Itursea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  father  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  (Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§  1),  and  that  his  father's  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batansea,  Trach- 
onitis, and  Auranitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  "house  of  Zenodorus " 
(B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3).  Accordingly  the  territories  of 
Philip  extended  eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  Lebanon  and  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  6),  and  subsequently  conferred  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of 
king  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10).  [Hekod  Philip  I. ; 
Hekod  Agrippa  I.] 

3.  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  "  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus 
and  the  mountain-range  of  Anti-Libanus.  [Abi- 
lene.] There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
limits  of  this  tetrarchy,  and  in  identifying  the 
person  of  the  tetrarch.  [Lysanias.]  We  learn, 
however,  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10,  xix. 
5,  §  1)  that  a  Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila 
before  the  time  of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tet- 
rarchy to  the  dominions  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  — 
an  addition  which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  title  of  te- 
trarch, as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  refer- 
ence to  its  etymological  signification.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to 
petty  princes  without  any  such  determinate  mean- 
ing. But  it  appears  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  11, 
§  4;  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3)  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Anti- 
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pas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  constituting  each 
a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  kingdom.  For 
are  told  that  Augustus  gave  one  half  of  Herod's 
kingdom  to  his  son  Ai'chelaus,  with  the  appellation 
of  ethnarch,  and  with  a  promi«e  of  the  regal  title; 
and  that  he  divided  the  remainder  into  the  two  tet- 
rarchies. Moreover,  the  revenues  of  Archelaus, 
drawn  from  his  ten-itory,  which  included  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  amounted  to  400  talents, 
the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas  producing  200 
talents  each.  We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases, 
at  least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense.  W,  B.  J. 

THADD^'US  (@aBSa7oi:  Thaddmus),  a 
name  in  St.  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles (Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  majority  of  MSS. 
In  St.  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt.  x.  3)  the  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  @a88ouos  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  to  Aefifialos  by  the  Codex 
Bezae  (D).  The  Received  Text,  following  the  first 
correction  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C)  —  where  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful  —  as  well  as  several 
cursive  MSS.,  reads  Ae^fiaTos  6  iTriKXrieeh  @aS- 
5a7os.  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  Acfi^alos, 
alone,  is  the  original  reading  of  Matt.  x.  3,  and 
0aS5a?os  of  Mark  iii.  18.«  By  these  two  Evan- 
gelists the  tenth  place  among  the  Apostles  is  given 
to  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddseus,  the  eleventh  place  being 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  St.  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  places 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  as- 
signs the  eleventh  place  to  'JovSas  'laKct>Bov.  As 
the  other  names  recorded  by  St.  Luke  are  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (though  in  a  different, 
order)  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas, 
Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and 
the'  same  person.     [Jude;  Lebb^us.] 

W.  B.  J. 

THA'HASH  (Wnn  [badger  or  seal] :  To- 
x6s'-  Tlinhas).  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine 
Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  He  is  called  Tavaos  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  5). 

THA'MAH  (npri  [Samar./rm.(7A^e?-]:06jua: 
Thema).  "  The  children  of  Thamah  "  were  a  fam- 
ily of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  53).  The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Tamah. 

THA'MAR  (©cJ/iop:  Thamar).  Tamar  1 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

THAM'NATHA  (^  QafivaOd:  Thamnaia). 
One  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides 
after  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Thamnatha  no  doubt  represents 
an  ancient  Timnath,  possibly  the  present  Tib- 
neh,  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to 
Pharathoni,  which  follows  it,  or  whether  they 
should  be  independent,  is  matter  of  doubt.  [Phar- 
athoni.] 

THANK-OFFERING,  or  PEACE-OF 

FERING  (C^riblp  n?T,  or  simply  C'^^b^\ 

and  in  Amos  v.  22,  D^tt?  :  Ovffla  aoor-nplov,  (tu- 
T-fipioVy  occasionally  elpriviK-fi'-  hostia  pacificoi'uint 


«  *  In  Mark  iii.  18  the  reading  of  D  is  Ae/S/Saios, 
and  in  Matt.  x.  8,  M  concurs  with  B  in  reading  0afi- 
Saio?.     The  conclusions  given  above  as  to  the  true 


reading  in  both  places  are  sustained  by  Tischendorf  in 
his  eighth  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

F.  G. 
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pacifica),  the  properly  eucharistlc  offering;  among 
the  Jews,  in  its  theory  resembling  the  Meat-ok- 
FEKiNG,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the  offerer 
was  already  reconciled  to,  and  in  covenant  with, 
God.  Its  ceremonial  is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The 
nature  of  the  victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer;  it 
might  be  male  or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the 
herd,  provided  that  it  was  unblemished;  the  hand 
of  the  sacrificer  was  laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  burnt, 
and  the  blood  sprinkled,  as  in  the  burnt-offering; 
of  the  flesh,  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  were 
given  to  the  priest;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacri- 
ficer, to  be  eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  or 
on  the  next  day  (Lev.  vii.  11-18,  29-34),  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fii-stlings,  which  belonged  to  the 
priest  alone  (xxiii.  20).  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of 
the  meat-offering  was  considered  a  partaking  of  the 
"table  of  the  Lord;  "  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was 
conducted  on  an  enormous  scsile,  and  became  a  great 
national  feast. 

The  peace-offerings,  unlike  other  sacrifices,  were 
not  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
course.  The  meat-offering  was  regularly  ordained 
as  the  eucharistic  sacrifice ;  and  the  only  constantly 
recurring  peace-offering  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19).  The  generaJ.  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  ai*ise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  "  If  ye  offer 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord,  ye  shall 
offer  it  at  your  own  icill"  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On  the 
first  institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offerings 
are  divided  into  "  offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and 
"vows  or  free-will  offerings;  "  of  which  latter  class 
the  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  divisions  imply  complete 
freedom,  and  show  that  this  sacrifice  differed  from 
others,  in  being  considered  not  a  duty,  but  a  priv- 
ilege. 

We  find  accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  unusual 
solemnity  or  rejoicing ;  as  at  the  first  inauguration 
of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  5),  at  the  first  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  of  the  Taliernacle  (I^v.  ix. 
18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the  I^w  in  Canaan 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  31),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Mount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year 
afterwards,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and 
at  the  great  passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22). 
In  two  cases  only  (Judg.  xx.  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
peace-offerings  are  mentioned  an  offered  with  burnt- 
offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fast- 
ing. Here  their  force  seems  to  have  been  prec- 
atory rather  than  eucharistic.     [See  Sacrifice.] 

A.  B. 

Ter^vh  the  father 


THA'RA  {&dpa:  Thnre). 
of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34). 

THAR'RA  (Thara),  Esth.  xU.l. 
form  of  the  name  Teresh. 


A  corrupt 


THAR'SHISH  (tt7'^tt7-]r)  [prob.  fortress, 
Dietr.]:  [Rom.  ©opo-fs:  Vat.  Alex.]  &ap<reis' 
Tharsis).  1.  In  this  more  accurate  form  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two  pas- 
sages (1  K.  X.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  elsewhere 
presented  as  Tahshisfi.     In  the  second  passage 
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the  name  Is  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
while  the  Vulgate  has  in  mart. 

2.  ([Rom.  ©apo-t;  Vat.]  Pa/jLeaa-ai;  Alex.  &ap~ 
(rets:  Thai-sis.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family 
of  Bilhan  and  the  house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10 
only).  The  variation  in  the  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai) 
is  very  remarkable.  G. 

THAS'SI  (©ao-o-t;  [Sin.  Qacraei:  Alex.]  @a<T- 
ffis:  Thasi,  Bassii:  Syr.  O-ToU).  The  sur- 
name of  Simon  the  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii. 
3).  [Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p.  1711.]  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michaelis  sug- 
gests ''t27"TPl,  Chald.  "the  fresh  grass  springs  up," 
i.  e.  "the'  spring  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the 
tranquillity  first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of 
Simon  (Grimm,  ad  1  Mace.  ii.  3).  This  seems 
very  far-fetched.  Winer  {Realwb.  "  Simon  " )  sug- 
gests a  connection  with  Dpri,  fervere,  as  Grotius 
\ad  loc.)  seems  to  have  done  before  him.  In  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xii.  6,  §  1)  the  surname  is  written 
MaT^Tjs,  with  various  readings  ©aS^s,  ©a0^s. 

B.  F.  W. 

THEATRE  {.diarpov-  theatron).  For  the 
general  subject,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  Biblical  allusions,  two 
or  three  points  only  require  notice.  The  Greek 
term,  like  the  corresponding  English  term,  denotes 
the  place  where  dramatic  performances  are  ex- 
hibited, and  also  the  scene  itself  or  spectacle  which 
is  witnessed  there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local 
sense  in  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
multitude  at  Ephesus  nished  to  the  theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excitement  stirred  up  agauist  Paul 
and  his  associates  by  Demetrius,  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
charges  against  them.  It  may  be  remarked  also 
(although  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  original 
text  or  in  our  English  version)  that  it  was  in  the 
theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave 
audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself 
struck  with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the 
impious  acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii. 
21-23).  See  the  remarkably  confirmatory  account 
of  this  event  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2).  Such 
a  use  of  the  theatre  for  public  assemblies  and  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  though  it  was  hardly 
known  among  the  Romans,  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  Greeks.  Thus  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2 :  "  \^- 
gati  in  theatrum,  ut  est  consuetude  Grseciae,  intro- 
ducti."  Justin  xxii.  2  :  "  Veluti  reipublicae  statum 
formaturus  in  theatrum  ad  contionem  vocari  jus- 
sit."  Corn.  Nep.  Tiinol.  4,  §  2 :  "  Veniebat  in  thea- 
trum, cum  ibi  concihura  plebis  haberetur." 

The  other  sense  of  the  term  "theatre"  occurs 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version  ren- 
ders :  "  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  Apostles  last, 
as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  loere  mack,  Oearpov  iy€i^9r]fxev)  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Instead  of  "  spectacle  "  (so  also  Wickliffe  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-stock," 
as  in  Tyndale,  Craimier,  and  the  Geneva  version. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  mar- 
tyrs with  a  very  different  interest.  Whether 
"  theatre  "  denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object 
of  earnest  attention  {e^a/xa),  or  refers  at  the  same 
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time  to  the  theatre  as  the  place  where  crimhials 
were  sometimes  brought  forward  for  piniishment, 
is  not  agreed  among  interpreters.  Paul's  rh 
(rxvi^a  Tov  K6(Tfiov  in  1  Cor.  vii.  HI,  where  some 
find  an  allusion  to  the  stage,  is  too  doubtful  to  be 
reckoned  here.  In  Heb.  x.  33  the  A.  V.  renders 
d€aTpi(6fieuoh  not  inaptly,  "men  made  a  gazing- 
stock,"  since  Christians  in  that  passage  are  held 
tip  to  view  as  objects  of  the  world's  scorn  and 
derision.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer  speaks 
of  our  having  around  us  "  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses "  (roffovTov  exovres  TrepiKei/jLeyov  rifuv 
v4<pos  fiapTvpoiv),  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the 
agonistic  scene,  in  which  Christians  are  viewed  as 
running  a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  where 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them. 

H.  B.  H. 
*  The  tnoste  for  theatrical  amusements  was  never 
strongly  developed-  among  the  .lews,  though  some 
of  their  later  rulei-s,  especially  the  Herods,  favored 
them,  and  established  theatres  in  Palestine.  Herod 
the  Great  introtluced  Greek  actors  at  his  court  in 
Jerusalem,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  Jews,  and 
built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Ca;sarea  (see 
2  Mace.  iv.  14;  Jos.  J.  B.  xv.  8,  §§  1,  2;  xx.  9, 
§4).  H. 

THEBES  (P^S-^^D:  ©rJ^Sai,  Ai6inro\is, 
fiepls  ^AfXficav,  in  Jer.  rhv  ^hfifiibv  rhu  vlhv 
o.vT7}s'  Alexandria,  AL  populor-u7H,  iumultus  Alex- 
andiioi,  No-Amon:  A.  V.,  JVo,  the  multitude  of 
No,  jxrjnilous  No).  A  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt, 
long  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  all 
Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendor.  Upon 
the  monuments  this  city  bears  three  distinct  names 

—  that  of  the  Nome,  a  sacred  name,  and  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane  history. 
Of  the  twenty  Nomes  or  districts  into  which  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  in  order,  proceeding 
northward  from  Nubia,  was  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics as  Za'7rt  —  the  Phathyrite  of  the  Greeks 

—  and  Thebes  appears  as  the  "  Za'wj-city,"  the 
principal  city  or  metropolis  of  the  Za'm  Nome. 
In  later  times  the  name  Za'm  was  applied  in  com- 
mon speech  to  a  particular  locality  on  the  western 
side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thel>es  was  P-amen,  «  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  Diospolis  {Aihs  irSXis),  especially  with  the 
addition  the  Great  (^  /xfydKr}),  denoting  that  this 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  Diospolis  the  Less  {■}]  jxiKpa)- 
No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  I^Izekiel 
uses  No  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat  of 
Amraon,  which  the  Septuagint  translates  by  Dios- 
polis (Va..  XXX.  14, 16).  Gesenius  defines  this  name 
by  the  phrase  "portion  of  Amnion,"  i.  e.  the  pos- 
session of  the  god  Amraon,  as  the  chief  seat  of  his 
worship. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  ex- 
plained under  No-Amon. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much 
older  than  Memphis,  and  that  "after  the  centre 
of  Egyptian  life  was  transferred  to  l^wer  Egypt, 
Memphis  acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin 
of  Thebes"  (Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Lect. 
vii.).  Other  authorities  assign  priority  to  Mem- 
phis. But  both  cities  date  from  our  earliest  au- 
thentic knowledge  of  Egyptian  history.     The  first 


allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  literature  is  the  fa- 
miliar passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  381-385) :  "  I^^p- 
tian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  in 
the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  from 
each  two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  horses  and 
chariots."  Homer  —  sjieaking  with  a  poet's  license, 
and  not  with  the  accuracy  of  a  statistician  —  no 
doubt  incorporated  into  his  verse  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  Egyptian  capital  current  in  his  time. 
Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusive  against  a  literal 
understanding  of  Homer,  that  no  traces  of  an 
ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes,  and 
accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  the  "  gates "  of  Homer  may  have 
been  the  propyl*a  of  the  temples :  "  Non  centum 
portas  habuisse  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plorum  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had 
already  disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Homer's  time  was  hi  dispute.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  regard  the  "  gates  "  of  Homer 
as  temple  porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of 
the  army,  since  from  these  gat«s  the  horsemen  and 
chariots  issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal 
custom  of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the 
poet's  reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth 
troops,  point  strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the 
vast  area  of  Thebes  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
having  many  gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,0{X) 
chariots,  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  He- 
rodotus visited  Upper  Egypt  (see  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Earn.  Geog.  art.  "  Thebes"),  but  he  says,  "I 
went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,  expressly  to  try 
whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
(Herod,  ii.  3).  Afterwards  he  describes  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness 
would  be  likely  to  record  them.  He  informs  us 
that  "  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail 
up  the  river,  the  distance  4,800  stadia  ....  and 
the  distance  from  the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6,120 
stadia  "  (Herod,  ii.  8,  9).  In  chap.  29  of  the  same 
book  he  states  that  he  ascended  the  Nile  as  high 
as  Elephantine.  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  par- 
ticular account  of  the  city,  which  in  his  time  had 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  alludes  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  there,  with  its  ram-headed 
image,  and  to  the  fact  that  goats,  never  sheep, 
were  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  the  1st  century  before 
Christ,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  devotes 
several  sections  of  his  general  work  to  its  history 
and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  city  when  it 
had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  importance,  he  pre- 
serves the  tradition  of  its  early  grandeur  —  its  cir- 
cuit of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices, 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  houses, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high  —  all  giving 
it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world. 
Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and 
monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45,  46).  Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later  —  at  about  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era —  thus  describes  (xvii. 
816)  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis:  "  Vestiges 
of  its  magnitude  still  exist  which  extend  80  stadia 
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in  lenjvth.  There  are  a  great  iinraber  of  temples, 
many  of  winch  Cambyses  mutilated.  The  spot  is 
at  present  occupied  by  villages.  One  part  of  it,  in 
which  is  the  city,  lies  in  Arabia ;  another  is  in  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  is 
the  Memuoniuni."  Strabo  here  makes  the  Nile 
the  dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  The 
temples  of  Karuak  and  Luxor  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  the  main 
part  of  the  city.  Strabo  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the 
western  plain :  "  Here  are  two  colossal  figures  near 
one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One 
is  entu-e ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  other,  from  the 
chair,  are  fallen  down  —  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  noise, 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  the 
gtatue  which  remains  in .  the  seat,  and  on  its  base. 
When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  ^lius  Gallus, 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but 
whether  pnx^eding  from  the  base,  or  from  the 
colossus,  or  protluced  on  purj)ose  by  some  of  those 
standing  around  the  base,  I  cannot  confidently  as- 
sert. For,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  anything  rather  than  that 
stones  disposed  in  that  manner  could  send  forth 
sound"  (xvii.  §  4G).  Simple,  honest,  skeptical 
Stralx)!  Eighteen  centuries  later,  the  present 
writer  interrogated  these  same  stones  as  to  the 
ancient  mystery  of  sound ;  and  not  at  sunrise,  but 
in  the  glaring  noon,  the  statue  emitted  a  sharp, 
clear  sound  like  the  ringing  of  a  disc  of  brass 
under  a  sudden  concussion.  This  was  produced 
by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few  piastres,  clam- 
l)ered  up  the  knees  of  the  "  vocal  Memnon,"  and 
tliere  effectually  concealing  himself  from  observa- 
tion, struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in 
the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  describe  this  sounding  stone,  con- 
jectures that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  in 
the  body  of  the  statue,  from  which  they  could 
strike  it  unobserved  at  the  instant  of  sunrise :  thus 
producing  in  the  credulous  multitude  the  notion 
of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  trick,  perfonned  in 
oj)en  day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
therefore  left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and 
skepticism  of  StralK)  (see  Wilkinson ;  also  Thomi>- 
son's  Pkotof/raphic  \lsws  of  Egypt,  Past  and 
Present;  p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 
fame  as  "  a  hanging  city,"  i.  e.  built  upon  arches, 
so  that  an  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath 
the  city  while  the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  He  mentions  also  that  the  river 
Hows  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  Hut  he 
questions  the  story  of  the  arches,  because,  *'  if  this 
had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
has  celebi-ated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other? 
May  there  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched 
buildings  used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways 
issued  forth  20,000  chariots  of  war '? 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
sions, the  monunienls  of  Thebes  are  the  most  relia- 
ble witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
These  are  found  in  almost  equal  proportions  ujjon 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  parallel  ridges  which 
skirt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
from  the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
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outward  upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  this 
point  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at  the  inun- 
dation overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon  the 
western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Thus  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  are  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  low  Nile,  have 
accumulated  about  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
monuments,  was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were,  Karnak 
and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
Qoornah  and  JNIedeenet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 
Libyan  side.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
these  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
facing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 
with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the 
western  bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  Qoornah  to  Medeenet  Haboo;  and  Wil- 
kinson conjectures  that  from  a  point  near  the  latter, 
{lerhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the  "  Royal 
Street "  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  recent  excavations  and  discoveries  of 
M.  Mariette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (1863), 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 
city  and  its  principal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
mate accuracy. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  would  it 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  mi- 
nute description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
Not  only  are  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ac- 
cessible through  the  pages  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
and  other  standard  writers  upon  Egypt,  but  the 
magnificently  illustrated  work  of  Lepsius,  already 
completed,  the  companion  work  of  M.  Mariette, 
just  referred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 
principal  ruins,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  scholar 
through  the  munificence  of  public  libraries.  A  mere 
outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  must  here  suffice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  western 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  a 
palace  temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  bears  the  name  Mtnepht/ietmi, 
suggested  by  Champollion  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menephthah  (the  Osirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  his  son, 
the  great  liameses.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  .some 
of  the  bas-reliefs  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromos,  128  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoornah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Kameses  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  INIiamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  king  misled  Strabq  in  his  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem- 
nonium is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main 
sections,  the  interior  areas  being  successively  nar- 
rower  than    the    first  court,   and   the  whole  ter- 
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niitiating  in  a  series  of  sacred  cliambers  beautifully 
sculptured  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  of 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  plan.  From  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  180  feet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  tliree  sides  of  this  area  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 
pillars,  facing  a  row  of  like  pillars  on  the  north, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
lejuls  to  the  hall,  100  -f- 133,  which  originally 
had  48  huge  columns  to  support  its  solid  roof. 
Beyond  the  hall  are  the  sacred  chambers.  The 
historical  sculptures  upon 
the  walls  and  columns  of 
the  Memnoniuni  are  among 
the  most  finished  and  legi- 
ble of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments. But  the  most  re- 
nuirkable  feature  of  these 
ruins  is  the  gigantic  statue 
of  Rameses  II.,  once  a  sin- 
gle block  of  syenite  carved 
to  represent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scat- 
tered in  fragments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  first  hall.  The 
weight  of  this  statue  has 
been  computed  at  887  tons, 
and  its  height  at  75  feet. 
By  measurement  of  the  frag- 
ments, the  writer  found  the 
body  51  feet  around  the 
shoulders,  the  arm  11  feet  6 
inches  from  shoulder  to  el- 
bow, and  the  foot  10  feet 
10  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 
8  inches  in  breadth.  This 
stupendous  monolith  must  have  been  transported 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  the  quarries  of 
Assouan.     About  a  third  of  a  mile  further  to  the 
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Hall  of  Columns  in  the  Memnonium. 

south  are  the  two  colossal  statues  already  referred 
to,  one  of  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  vocal 
Memnon."  The  height  of  each  figure  is  about  53 
feet  above  the  plain. 

Proceeding  again  toward  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins 
upon  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  at  any  other 
point  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These 
consist  of  a  temple  fomided  by  Thothmes  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  archi- 
tecture in  the  shape  of  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, colonnades,  and  vestibules,  inscribed  with  the 
memorials  of  the  Roman  era  in  Egypt.  This 
temple,  even  with  all  its  additions,  is  compara- 
tively small ;  but  adjacent  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
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ru!n  known  as  the  southern  Rameseion,  the  palace- 
temple  of  Rameses  III.  The  general  plan  of  this 
building  corresponds  with  those  above  described; 
a  series  of  grand  courts  or  halls  adorned  with 
columns,  conducting  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuary  of  the  god.  The  second  court 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  columns,  which  measure  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  nearly  23.  Within 
this  area  are  the  fallen  columns  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  once  established  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  idols  and  amid 
their  sculptured  images  and  symbols.  This  temple 
presents  some  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Rameses  III. 
Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambers.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  extent  —  one  tomb,  for  instance,  having 
a  total  area  of  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sepidchres 
of  kings.  Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
and  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
grandeur  and  skill.  It  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
that  we  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  we  gather  the  record  of 
dynasties  and  the  history  of  battles.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  sculptured  and  pictorial  records  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
preserved  these  mountain  catacombs  from  molesta- 
tion during  the  long  succession  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  sealing  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  sarcophagus  from  human 
observation  until  its  mummied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-suspended  life,  has  largely  secured 
the  city  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaders 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  from  the 
adornments  of  these  subterranean  tombs, 
often  distinct  and  fresh  as  when  prepared 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that  we  derive 
our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus 
himself  is  not  more  minute  and  graphic 
than  these  silent  but  most  descriptive  walls. 
The  illustration  and  confirmation  which 
they  bring  to  the  sacred  narrative,  so  well 
discussed  by  Ilengstenberg,  Osborn,  Poole, 
and  others,  is  capable  of  much  ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Every 
incident  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
life  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
exactions  of  their  servitude,  every  art  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
every  allusion  to  Egyptian  rites,  customs,  laws, 
finds  some  counterpart  or  illustration  in  this  pic- 
ture-history of  Egypt;  and  whenever  the  Theban 
cemetery  shall  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  its  sym- 
bols and  hieroglyphics  fully  interpreted  by  science, 
we  shall  have  a  commentary  of  unrivaled  interest 
and  value  upon  the  books  of  Exodus  and  I^eviticus, 
as  well  as  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  art  of  photography  is  already 
contributing  to  this  result  by  furnishing  scholars 
with  materials  for  the  leisurely  study  of  the  pic- 
torial and  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distinguished  by 
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the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  the  latter  being 
of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  of 
Luxor  faces  the  river,  but  its  principal  entrance 
looks  northward  towards  Karnak,  with  which  it 
was  originally  connected  by  a  dromos  6,000  feet  in 
length,  Uned  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
entrance  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  Rameses  IL,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway :  and  in  front 
of  these  formerly  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  now  graces  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 
The  approach  to  Karnak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gate- 
ways and  towers,  which  were 
the  appendages  of  later  times 
to  the  original  structure. 
The  temple  properly  faces 
the  river,  i.  e.  toward  the 
northwest.  The  courts  and 
propylaea  connected  with  this 
structure  occupy  a  space 
nearly  1,800  feet  square,  and 
the  buildings  represent  al- 
most every  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  from  Sesortasen  L 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  L 
Courts,  pylons,  obelisks, 
statues,  pillars,  everything 
pertaining  to  Karnak,  are  on 
the  grandest  scale.  Near- 
est the  river  is  an  area 
measuring  275  feet  by  329, 
which  once  had  a  covered 
Figure  of  Rameses  II.  corridor  on  either  side,  and 
a  double  row  of  columns 
through  the  centre,  leading  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  wonderful  monument 
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Sculptured  Gateway  at  Karnak. 

of  Egyptian  architecture.  This  grand  hall  is  a 
forest  of  sculptured  columns ;  in  the  central  avenue 
are  twelve,  measuring  each  66  feet  in  height  by  12 
in  diameter,  which  formerly  supported  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  to  the  clere- 
story in  Gothic  architecture;  on  either  side  of 
these  are  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  feet 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  1:34  pillars 
in  an  area  measuring  170  feet  by  3-)0.  Most  of 
the  pillars  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site, 
though  in  many  places  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  A 
moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  and 


impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruing 
of  antiquity  —  the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Karnak  —  forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  — 
was  built;  how  single  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  lifted  into  their  place  in  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adorn  its  gates; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hall  were 
quarried,  sculptured,  and  set  up  in  mathematical 
order;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  structm-e 
was  reared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  most  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  petrified  or 
fossilized  in  the  very  flower  of  its  strength  and 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  of  Egypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  obelisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greatest 
monarchs. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  article, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
its  satisfactory  solution,  and  Egyptologists  are  not 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  sove- 
reignty in  the  Thebaid,  but  the  historical  nationality 
of  Egypt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Memphis. 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes  differed  in  their  representations  of  early 
history,  and  that  each  sought  to  extol  the  glory  of 
their  own  city.  The  history  of  Herodotus  turns 
about  Memphis  as  a  centre;  he  mentions  Thebes 
only  incidentally,  and  does  not  describe  or  allude  to 
one  of  its  monuments.  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
is  full  in  his  description  of  Thebes,  and  says  little 
of  Memphis.  But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  exists  in  geological  structure,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  historical  tradition  "  (Ken- 
rick).  A  careful  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
authorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the  monumental 
tablets  of  Abydos  and  Karnak,  gives  this  general 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt :  That  before 
Memphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 
into  several  sovereignties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one; 
that  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  This  in  the  The- 
baid, centralized  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
united  the  upper  and  lower  countries ;  that  Mem- 
phis retained  its  preeminence,  even  in  the  hereditary 
succession  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kings 
appear  in  his  lists,  who  brought  Thebes  into  prom- 
inence as  a  royal  city;  that  when  the  Shepherds 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 
Egypt  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
until  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  The- 
baid, the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent 
eighteenth  dynasty.  This  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  city  as  we  have  already  descril)ed  it  from  its 
monuments.  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 
and  the  Rameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
palaces,  representing  its  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
architecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.  Then  it  was 
that  Thebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Libya  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
Syria,  Media,  and  Persia ;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 
palaces  and  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 
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in  which  all  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 
or  as  suppliants.  This  supremacy  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  yeai-s;  but  under  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  Diospolitan  house  of  lianie- 
ses  numberint;  ten  kings  of  that  name  —  the  glory 
of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of 
that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
shonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  other  monarchs  of  celebrity,  are  recorded  upon 
its  walls.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonk 
is  graphically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  tlie 
grand  hall  of  Karnak,  and  the  names  of  several 
towns  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
"  the  land  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  the  hieroglyphics.  At  the  later  in- 
vasion of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib,  we  find  Tirhakah, 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  Jewish  king..  But  a  century  later, 
l^Izekiel  proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
arm  of  Babylon :  "  I  will  execute  judgments  in 
No ;  "  "I  will  cut  ofF  the  multitude  of  No ;  "  "  No 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 
have  distresses  daily  "  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16);  and  Jere- 
miah, predicting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  "  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  saith,  Behold,  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  Per- 
sian invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babylonian  had  begun ;  the  hammer  of  Cambyses 
leveled  the  proud  statue  of  Kameses,  and  his  torch 
consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of 
the  hundred  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,"  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  splendor  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
provincial  town;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spas- 
modic eflforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient 
glory,  became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined 
sepulchre  of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It 
lies  to-day  a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  amid  crumbling 
columns  and  drifting  sands. 

*  Three  names  of  Thebes  are  made  prominent 
in  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of  the  city.  The 
first  is  the  sacerdotal  name  Pi-amun  —  the  abode 
of  Amnion.  The  expression  No-amun,  which  cor- 
responds even  more  exactly  with  the  Greek  Atotr- 
TToAis,  is  found  in  the  Sallier  Papyrus,  No.  III., 
showing  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  used  a  well- 
known  designation  of  the  city.  At  Thebes  Ammon 
was  worshipped  preeminently  under  the  type  of  the 
sun. 

A  second  designation  of  Thebes  was  the  city  of 
Apetu  or  Apet.  Some  have  attempted  to  derive 
the  name  Thebes  from  this  title,  thus:  Ta-Apetu, 
or  more  simply  Ta-ape,  by  contraction  Tape,  which 
the  Greeks  softened  into  0^)8rj.  But  this  deriva- 
tion is  hypothetical,  and  at  best  it  seems  plain  from 
the  hieroglyphics  that  the  name  Apetu  was  givffli 
to  but  a  single  quarter  of  ancient  Thebes,  —  a  sec- 
tion of  the  eastern  bank  embracing  the  great  temple 
of  Karnak.  The  name  Apeiu  has  not  been  found 
upon  any  monument  of  the  old  empire. 

There  is  a  third  designation,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  a  representation,  of  the  city  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
Greeks  derived  its  name.  This  capital  is  pictured 
as  a  martial  city,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  armed 
with  divine  power  for  dominion  over  all  nations. 
These  symbols  give  the  name  Ohc,-  which  with  the 


feminine  article  becomes  To/)e  or  Tebe,  which  ap 
pears  in  the  Greek  form  07j)8r/-  Tehe  and  not 
Apetu  was  the  city  of  Ammon,  who  there  dwelt  in 
Apetu,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  a  monograph 
by  Mons.  F.  Chabas,  entitled  Rechtrclies  sur  le 
nom  eyyptien  de  Thebes,  and  is  the  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  sultject. 

The  explorations  of  M.  Mariette-Bey,  M.  DLi- 
michen,  and  others,  have  brought  to  light  some 
curious  memorials  of  Thebes  that  serve  to  illustrate 
its  ancient  history  and  renown,  and  to  verify  the 
surviving  fragments  of  its  literature.  The  Abbott 
papyrus  relates  to  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  a  band  of  robbers  that  in  the  reign  of  Kameses 
IX.  spoiled  the  necropolis  of  Thebes  of  treasures 
deposited  in  tombs  of  the  priestesses  of  Ammon 
and  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Gournah,  M.  Mariette  has  identified  three  of  ten 
royal  tombs  named  in  the  papyrus.  This  fixes 
definitely  the  quarter  of  the  city  referred  to  in  the 
papyrus. 

M.  Mariette's  excavations  within  the  temple  of 
Karnak  have  restored  to  the  eye  of  scholars  valuable 
inscriptions  that  had  long  been  hidden  under  the 
sand.  In  particular  he  has  restored  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  famous  Annals  of  Thothmes  HI.,  from 
the  sanctuary  which  that  monarch  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  temple  as  a  memorial  of  his 
victories.  Under  the  date  of  each  year  of  this  in- 
scription follows  a  narrative  of  the  warlike  expedi- 
tions of  the  year,  which  is  followed  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  spoils.  The  minute  accuracy  of  these 
returns  may  be  judged  by  an  example  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  Gush :  gold,  154  pounds  2  ounces ;  slaves, 
male  and  female,  134;  beef-cattle,  young,  114; 
bulls,  305 ;  total  419,  &c.  These  annals  shed  light 
upon  ancient  geography,  and  upon  the  Biblical  and 
other  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
From  one  hundred  and  fifteen  names  we  instance 
Arabia,  Gush,  Eglon,  Gaza,  Mageddo,  Mesopotamia, 
Nineveh,  Taanak,  in  the  list  of  battles  or  conquest. 
In  one  inscription  it  is  stated  that  the  king  sef  up 
a  monument  in  Mesopotamia  to  mark  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  commerce  of  antiquity  is  also  illustrated 
by  these  inscriptions.  Cush  returns  a  tribute  of 
gold,  silver,  and  cattle;  the  Rotennou,  ivory,  cattle, 
horses,  goats,  metals,  armor,  precious  woods:  the 
Syrians,  silver,  iron,  lapis-lazuli,  and  leather;  an 
unknown  people,  precious  vases,  dates,  honey,  wine, 
farina,  perfumes,  asses,  and  instruments  of  iron. 
Mention  is  made  also  of  chariots  ornamented  with 
silver,  and  of  shiploads  of  ivory,  ebony,  leopard- 
skins,  etc.  All  this  confirms  the  story  of  Herodotus 
touching  the  immense  wealth  and  the  vast  military 
power  of  Thebes.  P'ifteen  successive  campaigns  are 
here  recorded  in  which  the  monarch  himself  carried 
his  triumphant  arms  to  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  In 
some  of  these  campaigns  he  marched  through  Goele- 
Syria,  and  subdued  the  region  of  Lebanon.  The 
entire  inscription  of  Thothmes  III.  is  translated 
in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  Nouvelle  S^rie,  vol.  ii. 

The  inscription  of  Shishak  upon  the  outer  wall 
of  Karnak  in  the  same  way  illustrates  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  Thebes,  even  when  bordering  upon 
its  decline.  J.  P.  T. 

THE'BEZ  (V^-f?  [brif/htness]  :  ©17)877?, 
0a/xao-i;  Alex.  Sai^ais,  Qa/xaaa  '•  Thebes).  A 
place  memorable  for  the  death  of  the  bravo  Abime- 
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lecli  (Judg.  ix.  50  ")•  After  suffocating  a  thousand 
of  the  Shecheniites  in  the  hold  of  Baal-berith  by 
tlie  smoke  of  green  wood  —  an  exploit  which  recalls 
the  notorious  feat  of  a  modern  French  general  in 
Algeria  (lujcl.  i.  9, 10)  —  he  went  off"  with  his  band 
to  Thebez.  The  town  was  soon  taken,  all  but  one 
tower,  into  which  the  people  of  the  place  crowded, 
and  which  wjis  strong  enough  to  hold  out.  To  this 
he  forced  his  way,  and  was  about  to  repait  the 
barbarous  stratagem  which  had  succeeded  so  well 
at  Shechem,  when  the  fragment  of  millstone  de- 
scended and  put  an  end  to  his  turbulent  career. 
The  story  was  well  known  in  Israel,  and  gave  the 
point  to  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi. 
21).  . 

Thebez  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "  hi  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefrom,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  ( Oiiom. 
©tijStjs  )•  There  it  still  is ;  its  name  —  Tubas  — 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  a  thriving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  suiTounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olives,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
all  Palestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-1'archi  in  the 
13th  century  (Zunz's  Benjamin,  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellers.  But  Dr. 
Kobinson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize its  identity  with  Thebez  (Bidl.  Res.  iii.  305). 

G. 

THECOE,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF 
(t^u  epr]fjLOU  QeKwe'  desertum  Thecum).  The  wild, 
uncultivated  pastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town 
of  'iekoa,  more  es{)ecially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  INIacc. 
ix.  33).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  term  Midbar,  which  answers  to 
the  (ireek  iprifjios. 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tekoa.  G. 

THELA'SAR  O'tE^wbri  [hill  of  Assyiia, 
Ges.,  Fiirst]:  ®aiaQ4v;  Alex.  QoKaaaap'  Tkelas- 
sar).  Another  form  of  the  name  examined  under 
Tei^assau.  It  occm-s  2  K.  xix.  12.  The  A.  V. 
is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  this  name,  for  it  has 
contrived  to  give  the  contracted  Hebrew  fonn  in 
the  longest  English  shape,  and  vice  versa.        G. 

THELER'SAS  {Q^Xtpads;  [Alex.  ©eAo-as :] 
TheUiarsn),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  The  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  Tel-haksas, 

THE'MAN  i&aifxdv:  Theman),  Bar.  iii.  22, 
23.    [Tkman.] 

THEOCA'NUS  (Q^wKai'Ss;  [Vat.  ©o^aros;] 
Alex,  ©w/cofos:  Thecam).  Tikvah  the  father  of 
Jahaziah  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14). 

THEOD'OTUS  (©eo'Soros  [(/iven  by  G<xl] : 
Theoilotitm,  Theodonis).  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor 
to  Judas  Ma«c.  c.  b.  c.  102  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19). 

B.  F.  W. 

THEOPH'ILUS  i&e6<pi\os  U'nend  of 
Goil] ).  1.  The  i^erson  to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribes 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ; 
Acts  i.  1).  The  imix)rtant  part  played  by  The- 
ophilus,  as  having  immediately  occasioned  the  com- 
position of  these  two  l)Ooks,  together  with  the 
silence  of  Scripture  concerning  him,   has  at  once 


<»  In  the  Hebrew  text  Thebez  occurs  twice  in  the 
verse,  but  iu  the  LXX  it  stands  thus,  "  And  Abime- 
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stimulated  conjecture,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  it 
Accordingly  we  meet  with  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilus,  regai-ding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian reader.  Thus  Origen  ( Horn.  i.  in  Luc. )  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object 
being  merely  practical.  He  says  that  all  who  are 
beloved  of  God  are  Theophili,  and  may  therefore 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was 
addressed  to  Theophilus.  Epiphanius  {ficeres.  li. 
p.  429)  speaks  doubtfully:  etr'  odv  rivl  e^ocpiAw 
T(^Te  ypdcpwu  ^Keyev,  ^  ttuvtI  avOpcoTrcf)  Qehv 
ayaircivTi.  Salvianus  {Epist.  ix.  ad  Salonium)  ap- 
jmrently  assumes  that  Theophilus  had  no  historical 
existence.  He  justifies  the  composition  of  a  work 
addressed  "Ad  Ecclesiam  Catholicam,"  under  the 
name  of  Timotheus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evan- 
gelist St.  Luke,  who  addressed  his  Gospel  nomi- 
nally to  a  particular  man,  but  really  to  "  the  love 
of  God;"  "nam  sicut  Theophili  vocabulo  amor, 
sic  Timothei  honor  divinitatis  exprimitur."  Even 
Theophylact,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  The- 
ophilus, takes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  uixjn 
his  name :  koX  iras  Se  AvOpuTros  6  c  o(f)  iX-f]  s,  Kal 
Kpdr  0  5  Kara  twv  iraQdv  auaSn^d/xevos,  0  6- 
6(j}  i\6s  iffri  Kpdr  lar  OS,  ts  koX  &^ios  to3 
ovri  iarlv  aKoveiv  too  EifayycXiov  (Aryum.  in 
Luc).  Among  modern  commentators  Hammond 
and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical  view:  Erasmus 
is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  believes  Theophilus 
to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpdriarre,  ap- 
plied to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compare*!  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  Tertullus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by  St. 
Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25), 
it  has  been  argued  with  much  probability,  but  not 
quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  person  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  Theophylact  (Aryum.  in 
Luc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  of  Kparitrrc.  CEcu- 
menius  (ful  Act.  AposL  i.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
governor,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  traditional  connection  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
govennnent.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch,  *'  ut  veteres  testantur."  The 
beUef  may  partly  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Recoynitions  of  St.  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as 
a  church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
his  episcopal  seat.  Bengel  thinks  that  the  omission 
of  KpdTKTTc  in  Acts  i.  1  proves  that  St.  Luke  was 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  Theophilus  than  when 
he  composed  his  Gospel.  y 

(3.)  In  the  Syriac  Lexicon  extracted  from  the 
Lexicon  Ileptaylottcrn  of  Castell,  and  edited  by 
Michaelis  (p.  948),  the  following  description  of 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  century:  "Theophilus, 
primus  credentium  et  celeberrimus  apud  Alexan- 


lech  went  out  of  Bethelberith  (Vulg.   inde)  and  tell 
upon  Thebes,"  etc. 
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drienses,  qui  cum  aliis  -^gyptiis  Lucam  rogabat, 
ut  eis  Evangelium  scriberet."  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  in  the  Syriac 
version  we  are  told  that  it  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria. Hence  it  is  inferred  by  Jacob  Hase  {Bibl. 
Breme.nsis  Class,  iv.  Fasc.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quoted  by 
Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  (Ordo  Tempainim,  p. 
196,  ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  asserted  by 
Bar  Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writer 
ventures  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  The- 
ophilus, if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  the  He- 
brew name  of  Jedidiah  (H'^'l*'"!'),  t.  e.  @f6<pi\os)- 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  as 
Michaelis  has  refuted  it,  by  chronological  argu- 
ments. 

(4.)  Alexander  Morus  {Ad  qucedam  loca  Nov. 
Feed.  Notce  :  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  hazard- 
ous conjecture  that  the  Theophilus  of  St.  Luke  is 
identical  with  the  person  who  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  condemned  for  fraud  at 
Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  Grotius 
also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  magistrate  of  Achaia 
baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjecture  of  Grotius 
must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jerome  (an  asser- 
tion which,  if  it  is  received,  renders  that  of  Alex. 
Morus  possible,  though  certainly  most  improbable), 
namely,  that  Luke  published  his  Gospel  in  the  parts 
of  Achaia  and  Bceotia  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  Matt. 
Protem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was 
a  Christian.  But  a  different  view  has  been  enter- 
tained. In  a  series  of  Dissertations  in  the  Bib- 
Uotheca  Bi'emensis,  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
resume  in  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  notion 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  maintained  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  and  on  different  grounds.  Heumann, 
one  of  the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was  a 
Roman  governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a 
Christian,  because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to 
have  such  a  charge  entrusted  to  him.  Another 
writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes  that  the  Theophilus 
of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the  deposed  high-priest 
Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said  presently.  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the 
word  Korrix'h^V^  ^^  Luke  i.  4,  proves  that  The- 
ophilus had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bishop 
Marsh  very  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage  of  Michaelis),  and  further  contends,  from 
the  €v  rjuip  of  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Christian  community.  He  thinks  it  prob- 
al)le  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  during 
the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Csesarea,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  According  to  this  view,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  historical  apology  for  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  conjectures,  and  of 
traditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
we  find  it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  re- 
jected than  what  we  are  to  accept.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  a  mere 
personification  of  Christian  love.  Such  a  i)ei'sonifi- 
cation  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  and  the  epithet  Kpdriare  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  governor, 
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but  It  makes  It  most  probable  that  he  was  a  person 
of  high  rank.  His  supposed  connection  with  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  or  Achaia,  rests  on  too  slender 
evidence  either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refu- 
tation; and  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  although 
endorsed  by  Michaelis,  appears  to  be  incontestably 
negatived  by  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Third 
Gospel.  The  grounds  alleged  by  Heumann  for  his 
hypothesis  that  Theophilus  was  not  a  Christian  are 
not  at  all  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very 
disputable  premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  at  all  evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Eoman 
governor;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  at  that  time  no  Christian  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  such  an  office  (an  assumption  which  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  make),  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  no  person  in  that  position  would  become 
a  Christian.  In  fact,  we  have  an  example  of  such 
a  conversion  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts 
xiii.  12).  In  the  article  on  the  GtOspkl  of  Luke 
[vol.  ii.  p.  1697  a],  reasons  are  given  for  believing 
that  Theophilus  was  "  not  a  native  of  Palestine.  .  .  . 
not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an  Atheruan,  nor  a  Cretan. 
But  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an 
inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data." 
All  that  can  be  coi^ectured  with  any  degree  of 
safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was 
a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  (not  improbably) 
under  that  of  St.  PauLnt  Rome,  and  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  J  has  been  observed  that 
the  Greek  of  St.  Luke,  which  elsewhere  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  classical  type  than  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and  more  elegant  in  the 
dedication  to  Theophilus  than  in  any  other  part  of 
his  Gospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  high-priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas  [Annas;  Ca- 
lAPHAs],  and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of 
Jonathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  Vitellius  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  (a.  d.  37),  and  deposed 
Caiaphas,  appointing  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In 
the  same  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph, 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3,  xviii.  5,  §  3).  Theophilus  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  after  the 
accession  of  that  prince  to  the  government  of  Judaea 
in  A.  D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued  in 
office  about  five  years  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §  2). 
Theophilus  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
high-priest  who  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to 
proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
believers  whom  he  might  find  there.       W,  B.  J. 

THE'RAS  (06>a;  [in  ver.  41,  Vat.  omits:] 
Thia ;  Syr.  Tharan).  The  equivalent  in  1  Esdr. 
viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage  in 
Ezra.     Nothing  whatever  appears  to  be  known  of  it. 

THER'MELETH  (Ofp^eAe^:  Tlielmela),  1 
Esdr.  V.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tel-melaii. 

THESSALO'NIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.  1.  The  date  of  the  epistle  is  made 
out  appproximately  in  the  following  way.  During 
the  coui-se  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  prob- 
ably in  the  year  52,  St.  P.aul  founded  tlie  Church 
of  Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessalonica  he  passed 
on  to  Beroea.  From  Berooa  he  went  to  Athens, 
and  from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii.  1-xviii.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends  over  a 
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period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  his  second  mis- 
Bionary  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus 
on  the  way  (xviii.  20,  21).  Now  it  appears  that, 
when  this  epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Timo- 
theus  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ; 
conip.  2  Thess.  i.  1)  —  a  circumstance  which  con- 
fines the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for 
though  Timotheus  was  with  him  on  several  occa- 
sions afterwards,  the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for 
the  last  time  in  connection  with  St.  Paul  during 
this  visit  to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19). 
The  epistle  then  must  have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  received  chronology  within  the  years  52-54:. 
The  following  considerations  however  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  possible  date  still  more  closely.  (1.) 
When  St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
probably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  (2.)  Hav- 
ing made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  he  had  dispatched  Timothy  to  obtain 
tidings  of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  re- 
turned before  the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).  (3.) 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessalonians  as  "  ensamples 
to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  add- 
ing that  "  in  every  place  their  faith  to  Godward 
was  spread  abroad"  (i.  7,  8)  —  language  prompted 
indeed  by  the  overflowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  rigorous!  v  pressed,  but  still  im- 
plying some  lapse  of  time  least.  (4. )  There  are 
several  traces  of  a  growth  and  progress  in  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian 
(liurch.  Perhaps  the  mention  of  "  rulers  "  iii  the 
cimrch  (v.  12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving 
this,  since  some  organization  would  be  necessary 
from  the  very  beginning.  But  there  is  other  evi- 
tlence  besides.  Questions  had  arisen  relating  to 
the  state  of  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ, 
so  that  one  or  more  of  the  Thessalonian  converts 
must  have  died  in  the  interval  (iv.  13-18).  The 
storm  of  persecution  which  the  A{X)stle  had  dis- 
cerned gathering  on  the  horizon  had  already  burst 
upon  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  (iii.  4,  7).  Ir- 
regularities had  crept  in  and  sullied  the  infant 
purity  of  the  church  (iv.  4,  v.  14).  The  lapse  of 
a  few  months  however  would  account  for  these 
changes,  and  a  much  longer  time  cannot  well  be  al- 
lowed. For  (5)  the  letter  was  evidently  written  by 
St.  I'aul  immediately  on  the  return  of  Timothy,  m 
the  fullness  of  his  gratitude  for  the  joyful  tidings 
(iii.  6).  Moreover,  (6)  the  second  epistle  also  was 
written  before  he  left  Corinth,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to  allow 
of  the  growth  of  fresh  difficulties,  and  of  such  com- 
munication between  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  as 
the  case  supposes.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
tlierefore  in  placing  the  writing  of  this  epistle  early 
in  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth,  a  few  months 
after  he  had  founded  the  church  at  Thessalonica, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  52  or  the  beginning  of  53. 
The  statement  in  the  subscription  appearing  in  sev- 
eral MSS.  and  versions,  that  it  was  written  "  from 
Athens,"  is  a  superficial  inference  from  1  Thess.  iii. 
1,  to  which  no  weight  should  be  attached.  The 
views  of  critics  who  have  assigned  to  this  epistle 
a  later  date  than  the  second  missionary  journey  are 
stated  and  refuted  in  the  Introductions  of  Koch  (p. 
23,  etc.),  and  Liinemann  (§  3). 

2.  The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 
the  second  followed  the  first  after  no  long  interval) 
ue  the  eailiest  of  St.  Paul's  writings  —  perhaps  the 


earliest  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  be- 
long to  that  period  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles 
"the  beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15). 
They  present  the  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  love 
and  devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance, 
and  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  their  Lord  descending  amidst  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  till  in  their  feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the 
sober  business  of  life,  absorbed  in  this  one  engross- 
ing thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period 
of  about  five  years  intervenes  before  the  second 
group  of  epistles  —  those  to  the  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  and  Romans  —  were  written,  and  about  twice 
that  period  to  the  date  of  the  epistles  of  the  Roman 
captivity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  language.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  "  Paul 
.  ...  to  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  in  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  to  you  "  (1  Thess.  i.  1;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1). 
The  closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief:  — 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  " 
(1  Thess.  v.  28;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And 
throughout  the  epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness of  style,  words  are  not  accumulated  in  the 
same  way,  the  syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses 
are  not  so  frequent,  the  turns  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing are  less  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there 
is  less  intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St. 
Paul's  later  epistles.  (2.)  The  antayonum  to  St. 
Paul  is  not  the  same.  The  direction  of  the  attack 
has  changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  epistles  and  those  of  the  next  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  from  Jews.  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  They  "forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (ii.  16).  A 
period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no 
longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizing  Christians 
(E wald,  JaAr6.  iii.  249;  /SenoJsc/ir.,  p.  14).  The 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been 
solved  by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  behind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite 
of  circumcision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  epistle,  shows 
that  the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this 
time  assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet 
regard  theni  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  the  false  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bond- 
age of  ceremonial  observances  frustrate  the  free 
grace  of  God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  ex- 
amples to  his  converts  at  Thessalonica  (ii.  14).  The 
change  indeed  was  imminent,  the  signs  of  the  gath- 
ering storm  had  already  appeared  (Gal.  ii.  11),  but 
hitherto  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Gentile 
churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Apostle  does  not  bear 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  later 
epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
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St.  Paul's  name,  thousjh  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters  —  as  indeed  they 
follow  directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  —  were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  church  drew  them 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  'ITiessalouians  no  mention  of  the 
characteristic  contrast  of  "faith  and  works;  "  that 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  once  occur;  that 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with  Christ, 
so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  later  writings,  is  absent 
in  these.  It  was  in  fact  the  opposition  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism,  which 
led  the  Apostle  somewhat  later  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving  faith,  and 
the  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  But  the  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  the  Gospel 
preached  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  rather 
than  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  should 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Apostolical  teaching  than  afterwards.  It  was 
closely  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
Gospel,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it 
formed  a  natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those 
Messianic  hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  con- 
verts to  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  was  the  best  conso- 
lation and  support  of  the  infant  church  under  per- 
secution, which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in 
the  fii*st  abandonment  of  worldly  pleasures  and  in- 
terests. More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous 
Judge  who  would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  es- 
sential to  that  call  to  repentance  which  must  every- 
where precede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  "  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent,  for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him 
from  the  dead  "  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  occasion  of  this  epistle  was  as  follows : 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most 
favorable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their  progress 
in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10).  The 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  outpouring 
of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  this  welcome 
news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of  Timothy 
was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were  certain 
features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and  to 
■which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter.  (1. )  The 
very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling  too 
exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  had 
been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  the  one 
hand  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  crisis,  some 
had  been  led  to  neglect  their  ordinary  business,  as 
though  the  daily  concerns  of  life  were  of  no  account 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  so  vast  a  change  (iv. 
11;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  iii.  fi,  11,  12).  On  the 
other  hand  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt. 
Certain  members  of  the  church  had  died,  and  there 
was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  exchided  from 
any  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (iv. 


13-18).  St.  Paul  rebukes  the  irregularities  of  the 
former,  and  dissipates  the  fears  of  the  latter.  (2. ) 
The  flame  of  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  the 
Thessalonians  needed  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment under  their  sore  trial  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.) 
An  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spirit- 
ual gifts  was  manifesting  itself.  Like  the  Corin- 
thians at  a  later  day,  they  needed  to  be  reminded 
of  the  superior  value  of  "  prophesying,"  compared 
with  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  they  exalted  at 
its  expense  (vv.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  they  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
churches,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profli- 
gacy. Against  this  the  Apostle  offers  a  word  in 
season  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Thessalonica  was  worse  in  this  respect  than 
other  Greek  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honorable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other  great 
church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
times,  and  amidst  every  change  of  circumstance,  it 
is  to  his  Macedonian  churches  that  the  Apostle 
turns  for  sympathy  and  support.  A  period  of 
about  ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  yet  no  two  of  his  letters  more 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  this  respect.  In 
both  he  drops  his  official  title  of  Apostle  in  the 
opening  salutation,  thus  appealing  ratlier  to  their 
affection  than  to  his  own  authority;  in  both  he 
commences  the  body  of  his  letter  with  hearty  and 
unqualified  commendation  of  his  converts ;  and  in 
both  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  warm  affec- 
tion breathes  throughout. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  With  some 
striking  coincidences,  there  is  just  that  degree  of 
divergence  which  might  be  expected  between  a 
writer  who  had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the 
scenes  referred  to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his 
information  from  others,  between  the  casual  half- 
expressed  allusions  of  a  familiar  letter  and  the 
direct  account  of  the  professed  historiah. 

Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
arises  out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought 
against  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thesssi- 
lonica  takes  in  the  Acts :  "  All  these  do  contrary 
to  the  decrees  of  Cajsar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus"  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to 
understand  the  ground  of  this  accusation.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  entered 
largely  into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  city,  as  it  i 
does  into  that  of  the  Epistles  themselves.  He  had 
charged  his  new  converts  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as  their  deliverer  (i. 
10).*  He  had  dwelt  long  and  earnestly  {irpoc'nra- 
^lev  Kol  SKfiaprvpafieea)  on  the  terrors  of  the 
judgment  which  would  overtake  the  wicked  (iv.  6). 
He  had  even  explained  at  length  the  signs  which 
would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess.  ii.  5).  Either 
from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such  language  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  accused  of  setting 
up  a  rival  sovereign  to  the  Roman  emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  epistles 
diverges  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  on  two  or 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  inde- 
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peiidence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require 
some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  these  relates 
to  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessalonica. 
In  the  first  epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers 
distinctly  us  Gentiles,  who  had  heen  converted  from 
idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i  9,  10).  In  the  Acts  we 
are  told  that  "some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  . 
and  of  the  devout  Greeks  {i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few" 
(xvii.  4).  If  for  (re^ofifvuv  'E\K-i)vu>v  we  read  trc- 
$ofify<ay  «ol  'EKK-fiva/y,  "  proselytes  and  Greeks," 
the  difficulty  vanishes;  but  thoui^h  internal  prob- 
abilities are  somewhat  in  favor  of  this  reading,  the 
array  of  direct  evidence  (now  reinforced  by  the 
Cod.  Sinaiticus)  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we 
retain  the  common  reading,  the  account  of  St. 
Luke  does  not  exclude  a  number  of  believers  con- 
vertetl  directly  from  heathendom  —  indeed,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  parallel  case  at  Bercea  (xvii. 
12),  the  "  woii.en"  were  chiefly  of  this  class:  and, 
if  any  divergence  remains,  it  is  not  greater  than 
might  be  expected  in  two  independent  writers,  one 
of  whom,  not  being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only 
a  partial  and  indirect  knowledge.'*  Both  accounts 
alike  convey  the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made 
but  little  progress  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.) 
In  the  epistle  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  are  represented  as  their  fellow-country- 
men, i.  e.  as  heathens  {uwh  rwv  ISiwv  av/xipuKfTuv, 
ii.  14),  whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  regarded 
as  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii.  5). 
This  is  fairly  met  by  Paley  {Horn  Paul.  ix.  Xo.  5), 
who  points  out  that  the  ,Iews  were  the  in.stigators 
of  the  persecution,  which  however  they  were  pow- 
erless of  themselves  to  carry  out  without  aid  from 
the  heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke.  We  may  add  also,  that  the 
expression  ^Sioi  tru/ic^uAcVat  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  l)een  citizens  of  the 
free  town  of  Thessalonica.  (3.)  The  narrative  of 
St.  Luke  appears  to  state  that  St.  Paul  remained 
only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems 
quite  correct;  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.  In 
the  Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath 
days  (three  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude 
subsequent  labor  among  the  Gentile  population, 
and  indeed  as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
success  of  his  preaching,  which  exasperated  the 
Jews  against  him.  (4.)  The  notices  of  the  move- 
ments of  Silas  and  Timotheus  in  the  two  docu- 
ments do  not  accord  at  first  sight.  In  the  Acts 
St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away  secretly  from  Bercea  to 
escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at  Athens,  he  sends  to 
Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at 
Bercea,  urging  them  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble (xvii.  14-16).  It  is  evident  from  the  language 
of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apostle  expects  them  to  join 


a  *  The  difficulty  may  be  further  urged,  that  if 
the  church  at  Thessalonica  coDtained  both  "  a  great 
multitude  "  of  proselytes  and  still  such  an  overpow- 
ering majority  of  Gentiles,  that  the  address  of  the 
epistle  could  take  its  tone  from  the  latter,  a  much 
larger  total  number  of  believers  would  be  implied 
than  is  consistent  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Apostle,  in  ad- 
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him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
them  for  some  time,  when  at  length,  after  St.  Paul 
had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  several  incidents 
had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we  are  told 
that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Macedonia 
(xvii.  5).  From  the  first  epistle,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Paul  there  tells 
us  that  they  (rjfifTs,  i-  e.  himself,  and  probably 
Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
"  consented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother  "  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Timothy  returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether 
to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when 
the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written, 
both  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (I 
Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  ID). 
Now,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  with  Paley 
to  construct  an  undesigned  coincidence  out  of  these 
materials,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  in- 
soluble difficulty ;  for  the  events  may  be  arranged 
in  two  different  ways,  either  of  which  will  bring 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts  into  accordance  with  the 
allusions  of  the  epistle,  (i.)  Timotheus  was  de- 
spatched to  Thessalonica,  not  from  Athens,  but  from 
Bercea,  a  supposition  quite  consistent  with  the 
Apostle's  expression  of  "  con.senting  to  be  left  alone 
at  Athens."  In  this  case  Timotheus  would  take 
up  Silas  somewhere  in  Macedonia  on  his  return, 
and  the  two  would  join  St.  Paul  in  company;  not 
however  at  Athens,  where  he  was  expecting  them, 
but  later  on  at  Corinth,  some  delay  having  arisen. 
This  explanation  however  supposes  that  the  plurals 
"  we  consented,  wt  sent "  ((vSoK-fiaafifv,  iirefx^a- 
fieu),  can  refer  to  St.  Paul  alone.  The  alternative 
mode  of  reconciling  the  accounts  is  as  follows: 
(ii.)  Timotheus  and  Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at 
Athens,  where  we  leani  from  the  Acts  that  he 
was  expecting  them.  From  Athens  he  despatched 
Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  .so  that  he  and  Silas 
{■fjHels)  had  to  forego  the  services  of  their  fellow- 
laborer  for  a  time.  This  mission  is  mentioned  in 
the  epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts.  Subsequently  he 
sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission,  not  recorded 
either  in  the  history  or  the  epistle;  probably  to 
another  Macetlonian  church,  Philippi  for  instance, 
from  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  contribu- 
tions about  this  time,  and  with  which  therefore  he 
was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  comp.  Phil, 
iv.  14-16;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and  Timotheus 
returned  together  from  Macedonia  and  joined  the 
Apostle  at  Corinth.  This  latter  solution,  if  it 
assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the  advantage 
that  it  preserves  the  proper  sense  of  the  plural 
"  we  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of  himself 
alone.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  may  in  this  case 
be  explained  either  by  his  possessing  only  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his  passing 
over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as  unim- 
portant. 

6.  This  epistle  is  rather  practical  than  doctrinal. 
It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeling,  than 
by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed  a 


dressing  proselytes  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
would  naturally  regard  them  as  having  been  originally 
heathen,  rather  than  Jews.  Their  Jiidaism  had  been 
but  a  temporary  and  transitional  stage ;  and  thus  the 
address  iu  the  epistle  is  altogether  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  prepared  for  Christianity  by 
a  previous  reception  of  Judaism.  F.  Q. 
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centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
on  the  whole.  Under  these  circuinstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  contin- 
uous argument,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or 
less  artificial.  The  body  of  the  epistle,  however, 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
fornjer  of  which,  extending  over  the  first  three 
chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of 
the  Apostle's  relation  to  his  Thessalonian  converts, 
and  an  explanation  of  his  present  circumstances 
and  feelings,  while  the  latter,  comprising  the  4th 
and  5th  chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhor- 
tiitions.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is 
a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  words,  "  May 
(iod  himself,"  etc.,  and  expressed  in  somewhat 
similar  language. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  contents:  — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gratefully  records 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  prog- 
ress in  the  faith. 

(2.)  ii.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministry  among 
them  had  been. 

(3.)  ii.  13-16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  persecutions  which  they  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  mis- 
sion of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and 
the  encouraging  i-eport  which  he  brought 
back. 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 

2.  Hortatory  portion  (iv.  1-v.  24). 

(1.)  iv.  1-8.   Warning  against  impurity. 
(2.)  iv.  9-12.    Exhortation  to  brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.  13-v.  11.    Touching  the  advent  of 
the  Ix)rd. 
(rt.)  The  dead  shall  have  their  place  in  the 

resurrection,  iv.  13-18. 

{h.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 

(c.)  Therefore   all    must   be   watchful,   v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  V.  12-15.    Exhortation   to  orderly  living 

and  the  due  performance  of  social  duties. 

(5.)  V.  16-22.    Injunctions  relating  to  prayer 

and  spiritual  matters  generally. 
(6.)  V.  23,  24.    The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 
The  epistle  closes  with  personal  injunctions  and 
a  benediction  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On, the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2d  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain  —  a  circumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  remember  the  character  of  the  epistle  itself,  its 
comparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  questions,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  absence  of  any  salient  points  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Rome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  lan- 
guage, perhaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  /caret 


Travra  evxa.pio-Tf'iu  outoS,  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  18; 
ibliL  (r<ii^4<TQ(t>  oZv  rjfiiu  b\ov  rh  awfia  eV  X,  I., 
comp.  1  Thess.  v.  23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages 
{Polyc.  c.  1,  and  Ephvs.  c.  10)  seems  to  be  reminded 
of  St.  Paul's  expression  aSiaKiiirrus  irpoa-evxfcrde 
(1  Thess.  V.  17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatius 
the  word  ctStoAetirTwy,  in  which  the  similarity 
mainly  consists,  is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is 
therefore  probably  spurious.  The  supposed  refer- 
ences in  Polycarp  (c.  iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  c. 
ii.  to  1  Thess.  v.  22)  are  also  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe  that  the  epistle  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  Versions,  that 
it  is  found  in  the  Canon  of  the  Muratorian  frag- 
ment, and  that  it  was  also  contained  in  that  of 
Marcion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century 
from  Irenseus  downwards,  we  find  this  epistle  di- 
rectly quoted  and  ascribed  to  St.  Paul. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  nmtter  contained  in  the  epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fineness  and  deUcacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  toward^  his  Thessalonian  con- 
verts are  drawn  —  his  yearning  to  see  them,  his 
anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  heart- 
felt rejoicing  at  the  good  news  —  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church. 
In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language  which, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  colorecl 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord  —  language  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  after  his  death,  when  time  had  disappohited 
these  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  men- 
tion of  them  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  might 
seem  to  discredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position 
would  be  an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  2d 
century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned by  Schrader  (Apostel  Paulus),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baur  {Pnulus,  p.  480).  The  latter  writer 
has  elaborated  and  systematized  the  attack.  The 
arguments  which  he  alleges  in  favor  of  his  view 
have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Liinemann,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  great  fairness  by  Jowett. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's  arguments: 
(i.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style,  and 
especially  the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doc- 
trines —  a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  re- 
marked upon  and  explained,  §2.  (ii.)  In  the  men- 
tion of  the  "wrath"  overtaking  the  Jewish  people 
(ii.  16 ),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of 
the  epistle.  The  real  significance  of  these  words 
will  be  considered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyp- 
tic passage  in  the  second  epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges 
the  contradictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  —  a 
strange  argument  surely  to  be  brought  forward  by 
Baur,  who  postdates  and  discredits  the  authority  of 
that  narrative.  The  real  extent  and  bearing  of 
these  divergences  has  been  already  considered,  (iv.) 
He  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which  show 
that  the  epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  been 
seen  however  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and 
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incidental,  and  the  points  of  divergence  and  p7'tmd 
facie  contradictions,  whicii  Baur  himself  allows, 
and  indeed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  pre- 
clude the  supposition  of  copying.  Schleiermacher 
{Kinl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.) 
He  sup{)Oses  passages  in  this  epistle  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  letters  of  St. 
Paul.  The  resemblances  however  which  he  points 
out  are  not  greater  than,  or  indeed  so  great  as, 
those  in  other  epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imi- 
tation. 

8.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  a  portion  of  which  containing  the 
shorter  epistles  fron>  Galatians  onward  is  preserved 
in  a  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating  to  the 
Thessalonians  is  at  present  only  accessible  in  the 
compilation  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (where  it  is  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Ambrose),  which  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  corrections  and  additions  given  by 
Dom  Pitra  {Spied.  Soltsin.  i.  p.  133).  This  com- 
mentary is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, but  its  true  authorship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil  iv.  p. 
302).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Chrysostom,  Severianus,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia. 

For  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentary  are  executed  by  Liinemann  [3d  ed., 
18G7].  Of  special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian 
epistles,  the  chief  are,  in  Germany,  Flatt  (1829), 
Pelt  (1830),  Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2d  ed.  1855, 
the  First  Epistle  alone),  and  in  England,  Jowett 
(2d  ed.  1859)  and  eiicott  (2d  ed.  1862). 

J.  B.  L. 

*  On  the  critical  questions  relating  to  this  epistle 
the  following  writers  deserve  mention :  W.  Grimm, 
Die  Ecldheit  d.  Brief e  an  d.  Tliess.  (against  Baur), 
in  the  Theol.  Slud.  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp.  753-816; 
R.  A.  Lipsius,  Ueber  Ztceck  u.  Verantassuny  des 
ersten  Thessakmicherbriefs,  ibid.  1854,  pp.  905- 
934  (comp.  Liinemann's  criticisms,  in  Meyer's 
Komm.,  Abth.  x.  p.  5  ff.,  3^  Aufl.);  F.  C.  Baur, 
Die  beiden  Briefe  an  d.  Thess.,  Hire  Aechtheit  u. 
Bedeutung  f  d.  Lehre  von  d.  Parusie  Christi,  in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1855,  xiv.  141-169, 
reprinted  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Patdus  (1867),  ii. 
341  ff.;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  beiden  Briefe  an  d.  Thess., 
nach  Inhalt  u.  [Trsprung,  in  his  Zeitschrifl  f 
toiss.  Theol.,  1862,  v.  225-264;  J.  C.  Laurent, 
Neutest.  Studien,  Gotha,  1866  (several  short  arti- 
cles); Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelioei-k,  viii.  429- 
434(1866);  and  Reuss,  Bleek,  and  Davidson,  in 
their  respective  Introductions.  The  so-called  "  Sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  "  is  regarded  by 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Ewald,  Laurent  and  Davidson  as 
the  first  written.  Among  the  recent  Commenta- 
ries we  may  name  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,-  Die  heil. 
Schrift  N.  T.  zusnmmenhan(/end  untersucht, 
Theil  i.  (1862);  and  C.  A.  Auberlen  and  C.  J. 
Riggenbach,  Die  bevlen  Briefe  an  die  Thess., 
Theil  X.  of  Lange's  Bibdwerk  (1864),  translated 
with  large  additions  by  Dr.  John  Lillie,  in  vol.  viii. 
of  the  Amer.  ed.  of  Lange's  Commentary  (N.  Y. 


1868),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred   for  a  fuller 
view  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  this  epistle. 

A. 
THESSALONIANS,  SECOND  EPIS- 
TLE TO  THE.  (1.)  This  epistle  appears  to 
have  been  written  from  Corinth  not  very  long  after 
the  first,  for  Silvaims  and  Timotheus  were  still  with 
St.  Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and  hor- 
tatory portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the  sec- 
ond epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  errors 
in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice  two 
points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke.  First, 
it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  lord's 
advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained  ground 
since  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  They  now 
looked  upon  this  great  crisis  as  innninent,  and  their 
daily  avocations  were  neglected  in  consequence. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  first  epistle  which, 
taken  by  theniselves,  might  seem  to  favor  this 
view;  and  at  all  events  such  was  falsely  repre- 
sented to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine.  He  now 
writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  their 
apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things  must 
happen  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  refer- 
ring to  his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confir- 
mation of  this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).  Sec- 
ondly, the  Apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of 
complaint.  His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any, 
but  it  was  tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorized  use 
was  made  of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and 
indirect  allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle's  own  language 
that  he  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  in- 
formation; but  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.  Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his 
teaching  in  two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what 
he  actually  had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters 
and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching 
what  he  had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  language 
hints  in  different  places  at  both  these  modes  of 
false  dealing.  He  seems  to  have  entertained 
suspicions  of  this  dishonesty  even  when  he  wrote 
the  first  epistle.  At  the  close  of  that  epistle  he 
binds  the  Thessalonians  by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  see  that  the  epistle  is 
read  "  to  all  the  holy  brethren  "  (v.  27)  — a  cliarge 
unintelligible  in  itself,  and  only  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  misgivings  in  the  Apostle's  mind. 
Before  the  second  epistle  is  written,  his  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of 
his  teaching.  In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them 
in  vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to 
a  false  interpretation  put  upon  his  own  words  in 
the  first  epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  forged 
in  his  name,  "  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  spirit 
or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  if 
the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not 
to  be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  employs  {Kara  fi-qSeua  Tp6irou,  ii.  2,  3).  In 
the  second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  he 
says,  "  the  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write" 
(iii.  17) —  evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  from  which  we  infer  that  he 
now  entertained  a  fear  of  direct  opposition :  "  If 
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any   man   obey  not   our   word   conveyed 
epistle,  note  that  man." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
second  epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  first  epistle  bears  on  its 
face  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
affectionate  yearnings  towards  his  converts  after  his 
departure  from  Thessalonica;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  second  epistle  contains  a  direct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  referred 
to  the  first:  "Hold  fast  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us  " 
(ii.  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  received  order  of  the  two  epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  great  names  of  Grotius 
and  of  Ewald  (Jahrb.  iii.  p.  250;  Sendschr.  p. 
16)  to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  placing 
the  second  epistle  before  the  first  in  point  of  time 
—  on  different  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally 
insufficient  to  disturb  the  traditional  order,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  considerations  already  al- 
leged. 

(2.)  This  epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  in  style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles 
the  first;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  epistle 
apply  for  the  most  part  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  epistle  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16;  both  commencing  with  avrhs 
he  6  Kvpios)'  The  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents:— 

The  opening  salutation  (i.  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  expression  of  thankfulness  and  in- 
terest, leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
advent  (i.  3-ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  progress  in  the  faith ;  he  en- 
courages them  to  be  patient  under  per- 
secution, reminding  them  of  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  prays  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  it  (i.  3-12). 

(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
first  (ii.  1-12). 

(3.)  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  concludes  this  portion  with 
Api'ayer  (ii.  13-17). 

2.  Direct  exhortation  (iii.  1-16). 

(1.)  He  urges  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  con- 
fidently anticipates  their  progress  in 
the  faith  (iii.  1-5). 
(2.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  dis- 
obedient, and  charges  the  faithful  to 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-15). 
.This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii. 
16). 
The  epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction   and 
benediction  (iii.  17,  18). 

(3.)  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that 
which  can  be  brought  in  favor  of  the  first.  It 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
.  Polycarp  (iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  c.  11,  and  possibly  i.  4 
in  the  same  chapter;  cf.  Polyc  c.  3,  and  see  Lard- 
ner,  pt.  ii.  c.  6);  and  the  language  in  which  Justin 
Martyr  {Dial.  p.  336  d)  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of 


this  epistle.  The  second  epistle,  like  the  first,  is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion;  is  quoted  expressly 
and  by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  others  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  and  was  universally  received 
by  the  Church.  The  internal  character  of  the 
epistle  too,  as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  its  Pauline  origin.  (See  Jowett, 
i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fact  was  never  questioned 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Ob- 
jections were  first  started  by  Christ.  Schmidt  (Einl 
ins  N.  T.  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schra- 
der  {Apostel  Pauhis),  Kern  {Tubing.  Zeitschr.  f. 
T/ieol.  1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  (Paulus  der 
Apostel).  De  "Wette  at  first  condemned  this  epistle, 
but  afterward  withdrew  his  condemnation  and 
frankly  accepted  it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  epistle  has  been  re- 
jected by  some  modern  critics  who  acknowledge  the 
first  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  course  attrib- 
ute no  weight  to  arguments  brought  against  the 
first,  such  as  we  have  considered  already.  The  apoc- 
alyptic passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  death, 
the  Neronian  persecution,  for  instance;  or  as  be- 
traying religious  views  derived  from  the  Montanism 
of  the  second  century;  or  lastly,  as  contradicting 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nero,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  presently.  That 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  allusions 
of  Jewish  writers  even  before  the  Christian  era 
(see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p.  69;  Gfrcrer,  Jahrb.  ties 
Heils,  pt.  ii.  p.  257);  and  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in  a 
former  paragraph.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  second  epistle  does  not  con- 
tradict, but  rather  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
first  —  postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  still  antici- 
pating its  approach  as  probable  within  the  Apostle's 
lifetime  —  may  be  gathered  both  from  expressions 
in  the  passage  itself  (e.  g.  ver.  7,  "is  already 
working"),  and  from  other  parts  of  the  epistle 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  otyections  to  the  epistle 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over  here. 

(4.)  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  epistle  is 
this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  revelation 
of  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  (ii.  1-12);  and  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  bearing  as  it 
does  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle 
was  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the 
subject ;  for  he  appeals  to  the  Thessalonians  as  know- 
ing this  truth,  and  reminds  them  that  he  had  told 
them  these  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

(I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judg- 
ment. There  are  three  prominent  figures  in  the 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Kestrainer. 
Antichrist  is  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son 
of  Perdition,  as  the  Adversary  who  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
to  be  God.  Later  on  (for  apparently  the  reference 
is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mystery  of  lawless- 
ness," "  the  lawless  one."  Thg  Kestrainer  is  in 
one  place  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  person 
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(&  Kar4x<>>v),  in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power, 
an  influence  (ri*  Kare^ov)-  The  "  mystery  of  law- 
lessness "  is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is 
checked  by  the  Restrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  re- 
moved, and  then  it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence. 
Then  Christ  will  appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be 
consumed  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  shall  be 
brought  to  naught  by  the  splendor  of  his  presence. 

(II.)  Many  different  explanations  have  been 
offered  of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances  which  passed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
mediately following.  Others  again  have  seen  in  it 
the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  l)e  realized,  the  end 
of  all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Praeterists, 
have  identified  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  with  divers  his- 
torical characters  —  with  CaUgula,  Nero,  Titus, 
Simon  Magus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the  high-priest 
Ananias,  etc.,  and  have  sought  for  a  historical  coun- 
terpart to  the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.  The  lat- 
ter, the  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  accounts 
of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil  which 
is  already  working.  To  Protestants,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  Papacy;  to  the  Greek  Church,  Moham- 
medanism. And  in  the  same  way  each  generation 
and  each  section  in  the  Church  has  regarded  it  as 
a  prophecy  of  that  particular  power  which  seenied 
to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to  be  most  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good  account  of 
these  manifold  interpretations  will  be  found  in 
Liinemann's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle,  p.  204; 
Scldussheiii.  zu  ii.  1-12.     See  also  Alford,  Proleg. 

(MI.)  Now  in  arbitrating  between  the  Praeterists 
and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  prophetic  aimouncements,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
to  a  certain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future 
through  the  present  and  inmiediate.  The  persons 
and  events  falling  within  the  horizon  of  the  proph- 
et's own  view,  are  the  types  and  representatives  of 
greater  figures  and  crises  far  off",  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older  prophets,  while 
speaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  temporary  oppres- 
sion of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Thus  our  I^ord  himself,  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
city,  glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world 
as  typified  and  portrayed  in  this;  and  the  two  are 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Praeterists  that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  events 
which  fell  under  his  own  cognizance;  for  indeed 
the  Restrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  received 
its  most  striking  and  complete  fulfillment.  This 
commingling  of  the  immediate  and  partial  with  the 
final  and  universal  manifestation  of  God's  judg- 
ments, characteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
more  easy  in  St.  Paul's  case,  l)ecause  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as  possibly, 
or  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  therefore  the 
particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist, 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 


(IV.)  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  in- 
quire what  particular  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and 
what  particular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may 
have  had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  to  ap- 
proximate to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way 
by  laying  down  two  rules.  First.  The  imagery  of 
the  passage  must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself, 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols 
may  be  borrowed  in  some  cases  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; they  may  reappear  in  other  parts  of  the 
New.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image 
denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The 
language  describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed  to 
some  extent  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus 
cannot  be  meant  there.  The  great  adversary  in  the 
Revelation  seems  to  be  the  Roman  power;  but  it 
may  be  widely  different  here.  There  were  even  in 
the  Apostolic  age  "many  Antichrists;"  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul  was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist 
contemplated  by  St.  John.  Secondly.  In  all  figu- 
rative passages  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a 
person  is  denoted  where  we  find  a  personification. 
Thus  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  here  need  not  be  an  in- 
dividual man ;  it  may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power, 
a  spiritual  influence.  In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer 
we  seem  to  have  positive  ground  for  so  interpreting 
it,  since  in  one  passage  the  neuter  gender  is  used, 
"  the  thing  which  restraineth  "  (t^  KaT^xov),  as 
if  synonymous.  (See  Jowett's  Essay  on  the  Man 
of  Sin,  i.  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  uiterpretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at.) 

(V. )  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Paul  had 
in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  and 
the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even  an 
approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch.  Now 
we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and 
especially  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  time.arose 
from  the  .lews.  The  Jews  harl  conspired  against 
the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica, 
and  he  only  saved  hinjself  by  secret  flight.  Thence 
they  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he  hurriedly 
left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth,  whence  the  let- 
ters to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  they  perse- 
cuted him  still  further,  raising  a  cry  of  treason 
against  him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  Roman 
proconsul.  These  incidents  explain  the  strong  ex- 
pressions he  uses  of  theni  in  these  epistles:  "  They 
slew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuted the  Apostles ;  they  are  hateful  to  God ;  they 
are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Divine  wrath  (^  opyij)  at  length  overtakes"  (1 
Thess.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antichrist  is 
represented  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Apostle  foresaw,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  catastro- 
phe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's 
predictions  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened  Jeru- 
salem blended  with  the  Apostle's  vision,  and  gave 
a  color  to  this  passage.  If  it  seem  strange  that 
"  lawlessness  "  should  be  mentioned  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  those  whose  very  zeal  for  "  the 
Law"  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  we 
may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words  (Matt,  xxiii. 
28),  describing  the  Jewish  teachers:  "  within  they 
are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  (dco/x/ay)." 
Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the  Antichrist,  we 
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shall  probably  be  correct  in  regardiiifj  the  Roman 
Empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for  so  it  was  taken 
by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though  withoiit  altogether 
understanding  its  l)earing.  It  was  to  Roman  justice 
and  Roman  magistrates  that  the  Apostle  had  re- 
course at  this  time  to  shield  him  from  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence.  At 
Philippi,  his  Roman  citizenship  extortetl  an  ample 
apology  for  ill-treatment.  At  'Fhessalonica,  Roman 
law  secured  him  fair  play.  At  Corinth,  a  Roman 
proconsul  acquitted  him  of  frivolous  charges  brought 
by  the  .lews.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date  under 
Nero,  that  Rome  became  the  antagonist  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  then  she  also  in  turn  was  fitly  por- 
trayed by  St.  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist. 
Whether  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Gospel  entirely 
exhausted  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  "mystery 
of  lawlessness"  as  he  saw  it  "already  working  " 
in  his  own  day,  or  whether  other  elements  did  not 
also  combine  with  this  to  complete  the  idea,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Moreover  at  this  distance  of 
time  and  with  our  imperfect  information,  we  cannot 
hope  to  explain  the  exact  bearing  of  all  the  details 
in  the  picture.  But  following  the  guidance  of  his- 
tory, we  seem  justified  in  adopting  this  as  a  prob- 
able, though  only  a  partial,  explanation  of  a  very 
difficult  ])assage.     [Antich  kist.] 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  First  Epistle.  J.  B.  L. 

THESSALONI'CA  i@«raa\ouiKv)'  The 
original  name  of  this  city  was  Therma;  and  that 
part  of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was 
situated  ("  Medio  flexu  litoris  sinus  Thermaici," 
Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  10)  retained  through  the  Roman 
period  the  designation  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The 
history  of  the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no 
great  note  (see  Merod.  vii.  128  fF. ;  Thucyd.  i.  61, 
ii.  29;  ^sch.  De  fnls.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  rose  into 
importance  with  the  decay  of  Greek  nationality. 
Cassander  the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
it,  and  named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  first  author 
in  which  the  new  appellation  occurs  is  Polybius 
(xxiii.  4).  The  name  ever  since,  under  various 
slight  modifications,  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
city  itself  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent.  Snloniki 
(though  Adrianople  may  possibly  be  larger)  is  still 
the  most  important  town  of  European  Turkey,  next 
after  Constantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  di- 
vided into  four  governments,  Thessalonica  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29);  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province, 
this  city  became  practically  the  metropolis.  Notices 
of  the  place  now  become  frequent.  Cicero  was  here 
in  his  exile  {pro  Pkinc.  41),  and  some  of  his  letters 
yrere  written  from  hence  during  his  journeys  to  and 
from  his  own  province  of  Cilicia.  During  the  first 
Civil  War  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Pompeian 
party  and  the  Senate  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  20).  During 
the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius  (Plut.  Bimt. 
46;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  vyhence  apparently  it 
reaped  the  honor  and  advantage  of  being  made  a 
"free  city"  (libera  civitas,  Plin.  I.  c),  a  privilege 
which  is  commemorated  on  some  of  its  coins. 
Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of  Thessalonica 


a  Timothy  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  tlie 
direct  narrative  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica, 
though  he  appears  as  St.  Paul's  companion  before  at 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  1-13),  and  afterwards  at  Beroea 
(xvii.  14,  16) ;  but  from  his  subsequent  mission   to 
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as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia  (fidKiara 
rcav  &\\a)v  evav8pe7),  similar  language  to  which 
is  used  by  Lucian  in  the  second  century  (Asin. 
46).  HI 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul's  visit  (with  V! 
Silas  and  Timothy)  «  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  circumstances  must  here 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important 
manner  this  visit  and  this  journey,  as  well  as  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  after  his  departure 
from  his  new  ^lacedoni.in  converts.  (1.)  This  was 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called 
the  Via  E</nn(in,  which  connected  Rome  with  the 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  St. 
Paul  was  on  this  road  at  Nkapolis  (Acts  xvi.  11) 
and  Philippi  (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  route  from  the 
latter  place  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two 
of  the  well-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries.  [Amphipolis  ;  Apollonia.]  (2.) 
Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great  road,  and  in  con- 
nection with  other  important  Roman  ways  ("posita 
in  gremio  imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cicero's  words), 
Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  far  more  ren)ote  re- 
gions, its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  em- 
porium of  trade  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  in 
its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  Thus  we 
see  the  force  of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  his  first 
epistle,  shortly  after  leaving  Thessalonica  —  a<f)* 
v/jLwu  f^-fjxVTO-t  0  \6yos  tov  Kupiov  ou  /u.6vov  iv 
rfj  MaKeSoviq.  Koi  iv  rfj  'Axaia,  aW'  iv  Travrl 
T6TrCf)  (i.  8).  (3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  fl 
xvii.  1,  that  here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  ^1 
in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to 
do  with  the  Apostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with 
his  success.  Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to 
Thessalonica :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since, 
they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury during  the  Sclavonic  wars;  and  again  in  the 
twelfth  by  Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
Spanish  Jews.  At  the  present  day  the  numbers 
of  residents  in  the  Jewish  quarter  (in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town)  are  estimated  at  10,000  or 
20,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  60,000 
or  70,000. 

The  first  scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessa- 
lonica was  the  Synagogue.  According  to  his  custom 
he  began  there,  arguing  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  xvii.  2,  3):  and  the  same  general  results 
followed,  as  in  other  places.  Some  believed,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  it  is  particularly  added, 
that  among  these  were  many  influential  women 
(ver.  4);  on  which  the  general  body  of  the  Jews, 
stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation to  persecute  Paul  and  Silas  (vv.  5-10).  It 
is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews 
continued  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we 
are  obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Apostles  at  Thessalonica.    A  flourishing  church 

Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii.  1-7  ;  see  Acts  xviii.  5),  and 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  opening  salutation  of 
both  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  he  had  been  with  the  Apostle  through- 
out. 
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was  certainly  formed  there:  and  the  epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than 
Jewish.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessalonians  as 
having  tunied  "from  idols;"  and  he  does  not  here, 
as  in  other  epistles,  quote  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
In  all  respects  it  is  important  to  compare  these  two 
letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts;  and  such 
refierences  have  the  greater  freshness  from  the  short 
interval  which  elapsed  between  visiting  the  I'hessa- 
lonians  and  writing  to  them.  Such  expressions  as 
4v  6\i\l/€i  iroWrj  (1  Thess.  i.  6),  and  4v  iroWep 
ayuvi  (ii-  2),  sum  up  the  suflering  and  conflict 
which  Paul  and  Silas  and  their  converts  went 
through  at  Thessalonica.  (See  also  1  Thess.  ii.  14, 
15.  iii.  y,  4;  2  Thess.  i.  4-7.)  The  persecution  took 
place  through  the  instrumentality  of  worthless  idlers 
{twu  ayopaitou  &vSpas  ripas  7Tot/T]povs,  Acts  xvii. 
5),  who,  instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised  a  tumult. 
The  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  the  Ajwstles  seem 
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to  have  been  residing,  was  attacked ;  they  themselves 
were  not  found,  but  Jason  was  brought  before  the 
authorities  on  the  accusation  that  the  Christians 
were  trying  to  set  up  a  new  King  in  opposition  to 
the  Emperor;  a  guarantee  {rh  iKav6u)  was  taken 
from  Jason  and  others  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace,  and  Paul  and  Silas  were  sent  away  by  night 
southwards  to  Bekosa  (Acts  xvii.  5-10).  The 
particulai-  charge  brought  against  the  Apostles  re- 
ceives an  illustration  from  the  epistles,  where  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  prominently  mentioned  (I 
Thess.  ii.  12;  2  Thess.  i.  5).  So  again,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  is  conspicuous  both  in  St.  Luke's 
narrative  (xvii.  3),  and  in  the  first  letter  (i.  10,  iv.  14, 
16).  If  we  pass  from  these  points  to  such  as  are  per- 
sonal, we  are  enabled  from  the  epistles  to  complete 
the  picture  of  St.  Paul's  conduct  and  attitude  at 
Thessalonica,  as  regards  his  love,  tenderness,  and 
zeal,  his  care  of  individual  souls,  and  his  disinterest- 
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edness  (see  1  Thess.  i.  5.  ii.  1-10).  As  to  this  last 
point,  St.  Paul  was  partly  supported  here  by  con- 
tributions from  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  15, 16),  partly  by 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  diligently 
practiced  for  the  sake  of  the  better  success  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  he  might  set  an  example'  to  the 
idle  and  seltish.  (He  refers  very  expressly  to  what 
he  had  said  and  done  at  Thessalonica  in  regard  to 
this  point.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iv.  11;  comparing 
2  Thess.  iii.  8-12.)  [Thessalojjians,  Epistles 
to]  To  complete  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
nection with  Thessalonica,  it  must  be  noticed  that 
he  was  certainly  there  again,  though  the  name  of 
the  city  is  not  specified,  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  both  in  going  and  returning  (Acts  xx. 
1-3).  Possibly  he  was  also  there  again,  after  his 
liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment.  See  Phil.  i. 
25,  26,  ii.  24,  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Macedonia, 
entertained  by  the  Apostle  at  Rome,  and  1  Tim.  i. 
3;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Tit.  iii.  12.  for  subsequent  jour- 
neys in  the  neighborhood  of  Thessalonica. 


Of  the  first  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  we  are 
able  to  specify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason 
(who  may  be  the  same  as  the  Apostle's  own  kins- 
man mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21),  Demas  (at  least 
conjecturally ;  see  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  Gains,  who  shared 
some  of  St.  Paul's  perils  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  29), 
Secimdus  (who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia 
to  Asia  on  the  eastward  route  of  his  third  missionary 
journey,  and  was  probably  concerned  in  the  business 
of  the  collection;  see  Acts  xx.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secundus,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  with  him 
during  the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  during  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment.  See  Acts  xxvii.  2; 
Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24;  also  Acts  xix.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  third  journey). 

We  must  recur,  however,  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singularly  accu- 
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rate  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demus 
mentioned  (rbv  SrjfjLov,  Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  "  free 
city,"  but  the  -peculiAr  title, polUarc/ts  (iro\trdpxotSt 
iO.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early  imperial 
times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the  city. 
From  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  Boeckh,  Cwp   Jnsc.  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  first  mentioned 
(called  the  Varddr  g&te)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemo- 
rating some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main 
street,  which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  undoubtedly 
the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia.  Near  the  course  of 
this  street,  and  between  the  two  arches,  are  four 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
believed  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hippo- 
drome, which  is  so  famous  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Theodosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have 
been  anciently  heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  are 
of  late  Greek  construction,  but  resting  on  a  much 
older  foundation,  with  hewn   stones  of   immense 
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thickness.  The  castle  contains  the  fragments  of  a 
sliattered  triuniphal  arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  "the  Orthodox  City; " 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  904 
(Jo.  Cameniata,  De  Excidio  Thesscdonicensi,  with 
Theophanes  (Jontinuatus,  18^8);  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  De  Andron.  Comnem), 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  Tliesaalunicd  a  Latinis 
captd,  in  the  same  vol,  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842);  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Anagnostes,  De  Thessalonicensi 
Excidio  Narratio,  with  Phrantzes  and  Cananus, 
1838).  The  references  are  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 
day  is  Greek;  and  Thessalonica  may  still  be  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  struggles  connected 
with  nationality  and  religion. 


a  ♦  The  Notes  upon  the  Geography  of  Macedonia, 
by  Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd,  Bibl.  Sacra,  xi.  83()  fif.,  include 
Thessalonica.  They  describe  step  by  step  Paul's  route 
from  that  city  to  Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  10).  The  Jews  are 
said  to  constitute  one  half  of  the  entire  population. 

H. 
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The  travellers  to  whom  it  is  most  important  to 
refer,  as  having  given  full  accounts  of  this  place, 
are  Clarke  (Travels  in  Europe,  etc.,  1810-1823), 
Sir  H.  Holland  ( Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  etc., 
1815),  Cousinery  ( Voyage  dam  la  Macedoine, 
1831),  and  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  1835).  An 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Abb4  Belley 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  l' Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxviii.  Sect.  Hist.  pp.  121-146. 
But  the  most  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Tafel,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tiibingen  in 
1835.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  "  Prole- 
gomena "  to  the  Dissertatio  de  Thessalonica  ejusque 
Ayro  yeoyrapkico,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Eynatia.'^  The 
Conmientaries  on  the  I'^pistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
of  course  contain  uselul  compilations  on  the  subject. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  those  of 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemann  (Gottingen, 
1850).  J.  S.  H. 

THEU'DAS  (0ei;5as:  Theodas:  and  probably 
=  n"lin),  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned  in 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
v.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men ;  he 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  false 
doctrine,  but  to  accompHsh  his  designs  by  violence; 
he  entertained  a  high  conceit  of  himself  {Keywi/ 
iivai  riva  eavr6u);  was  slain  at  last  {avr]p4dr}), 
and  his  party  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  nothing 
{5te\vdr]crav  Kol  4y4vouTO  ets  ovBeu).  Josephus 
(Ant.  XX.  5,  §  1)  speaks  of  a  Theudaswho  played  a 
similar  part  hi  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  A.  d.  44, 
i.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  later  than 
the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's  speech ;  and  since  Luke 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,  i.  e.  A.  d.  6  or 
7  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  6,  xx.  5, 
§  2),  it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  iiito  the  mouth  of 
Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction 
which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  Apostelyeschichte,  pp.  132  ff.).  Here  we  may 
protest  at  the  outset  against  the  injustice  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gross  an  error;  for 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  deci- 
sive instances  in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  persons,  places,  customs,  and 
events  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  informed  also 
as  to  the  facts  in  this  particular  passage.''  Every 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  instead  of 
distrusting  him  as  soon  as  he  goes  beyond  our 
means  of  verification,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
any  supposition  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his 
credibility  which  the  conditions  of  the  case  will 
allow. 

Various  solutions  of  the  diflSculty  have  been 
offered.  The  two  following  have  been  suggested  as 
esiiecially  commending  themselves  by  their  fulfill- 
ment of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap- 


b  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of  some 
fine  remarks,  in  illustration  of  Luke's  historical  accu- 
racy, iu  Tholuck's  Glavbwurdigkeit  der  Evang.  Ge- 
schichte,  pp.  161-177.  375-389.  See  also  Ebrard.  Ecan- 
geliische  Kritik,  pp.  678  ff. ;  and  Lecliler,  Das  Ajiosto- 
Usche  Zeitalter.  pp  9  flf. 
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proved  by  learned  and  judicious  men:  (1.)  Since 
l^uke  represents  Theudus  as  having  preceded  Judas 
the  GaUlean  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  1495],  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Hei*od  the  Great. 
The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
remarkably  turbulent;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrec- 
tionary chiefs  or  fanatics.  Josephus  mentions  but 
three  of  these  disturbers  by  name  ;  he  passes  over 
the  others  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  those 
whom  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  to  name, 
may  have  been  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites 
as  an  example  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
subordination. The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  (Winer,  Redlwb.  ii.  609);  and  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  that  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  insur- 
gent, should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, and  another,  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
fact  that  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
named  Simon,  who  followed  each  other  within  forty 
years,  and  of  three  named  Jmias,  within  ten  yeai-s, 
who  were  all  instigators  of  reliellion.  This  mode  of 
reconciUng  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
Lardner  {Credibility,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  Bengel,  Kui- 
noel,  Olshausen,  Anger  (cfe  Tviupp.  in  Act.  Apvsl. 
Jiadone,  p.  185),  Winer,  and  others. 

(2.)  Another  explanation  (essentially  different 
only  as  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
surgents whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  connection  with  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Sonntag  (  T/itot. 
Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1837,  p.  622,  «fec.)  has  advanced 
this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
ability.  He  argues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus 
under  the  name  of  Simon  {B.  J.  ii.  4,  §  2;  Ant. 
xvii.  10,  §  6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  mon- 
arch died.  He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
opinion :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at 
that  time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an 
illustration  of  his  point ;  secondly,  he  is  described 
as  a  man  of  the  same  lofty  pretensions  {ehai  &^ios 
i\iriaas  trap'  ovripovv  =  \4yii)v  eJuai  riva  kav- 
r6v) ;  thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death,  which  Jose- 
phus does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  in- 
surgents ;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  h.ave  had  compar- 
atively few  adherents,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
b}(T€\  rerpaKocrlcov:  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
originally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appella- 
tion, since  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to 
assunie  a  different  name  on  changing  their  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
having  borne  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim; and  that  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
wrote  for  Romans  and  Greeks,  speaks  of  him  as 
Simon,  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
himself  up  as  khig,  and  in  that  way  acquired  his 
foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  olijection  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions:  both  are  reasonable,  and 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly 
charged  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  So  impartial  a 
witness   as  Jost.  the  historian  of  the  Jews  (6'e- 
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schichte  der  hraeliten,  ii.  Anh.  p.  70),  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  Lardner  ( Credibility, 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  therefore,  could  well  say  here,  "In- 
deed, I  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two  impos- 
tors of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  fbrty 
years."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may 
almost  be  said  to  take  for  granted ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, certainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some),  that  Jo- 
sephus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
oversight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeared  not  oj'ter  but  before  Theudas  (/uerct  toD- 
rov  =  insuper  vel  prceterea),  and  that  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  deserves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following :  Wieseler,  Chro- 
noloyie  der  Apost.  Zeitalters,  p.  138:  Neander, 
Geschichte  der  PJlanzuny,  i.  75,  76;  Guerike, 
Beitrdge  zur  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  p.  90;  A. 
Kiihler,  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xvi.  39-41;  Baum- 
garten,  Apostelyeschichte,  i.  114;  Lightfoot,  flor. 
Hebr.  ii.  704;  Biscoe,  Histm'y  of  the  Acts,  p.  428; 
and  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

H.  B.  H. 

THIEVES,  THE   TWO.      The  men  who 

under  this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion were  robbers  (Apo-rot)  rather  than  thieves 
(kActptoO,  belonging  to'  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwards  infested 
(Jos.  A7it.  xvii.  10,  §  8,  xx.  8,  §  lOj.  Against 
these  brigands  every  Koman  procurator  had  to 
wage  continual  war  (Jos.  B.  .7.  ii.  13,  §  2).  The 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common 
it  was  for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers 
even  on  the  high-road  fk)m  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
(Luke  X.  30).  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed 
police  to  encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Barabbas,  the  wild  i-obber  life  was 
connected  with  a  fanatic  zeal  for  freedom,  which 
turned  the  marauding  attack  into  a  popular  insur- 
rection (Mark  xv.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these 
the  Romans  had  but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was 
the  penalty  at  once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered 
on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pected at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  among  the 
avaraaiaaTai  who  had  been  imprisoned  Vith  him, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  in  which 
zeal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lust  of  plunder 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas. 
[Comp.  Bakaubas.]  They  find  themselves  with 
one  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  who  was  described 
in  the  superscription  on  his  cross  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. They  could  hardly  fail  to  have  heard  some- 
I  thing  of  his  fame  as  a  prophet,  of  his  ti-iumphal 
I  entry  as  a  king.     They  now  find  Him  sharing,  the 
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same  fate  as  themselves,  condemned  on  much  the 
same  charge  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Tliey  too  would  benr 
their  crosses  to  the  appointed  place,  while  lie  fainted 
by  the  way.  Their  garments  would  be  parted 
among  the  soldiers.  For  them  also  there  would  be 
the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to  dull  the 
sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  had  not  even  fought  for 
him  (John  xviii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chieftains  whom  they  had  probably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  8), 
strangely  unlike  the  "  notable  prisoner"  for  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
Divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
suflferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one,  unlike 
all  other  "kings  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber 
had  ever  known.  Such  a  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments ;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  his  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
To  him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened 
to  Him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  [coinp. 
Paradise],  waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts 
of  a  purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  fair  groves 
and  pleasant  streams.  "  Thou  shalt  be  with  me." 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  won- 
derful interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself 
on  meti's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  wTiich  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  from  the  great  Alexandrian 
thuiker  (Origen,  in  Rom.  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  "dying  thief"  the  first  great  typical  instance 
that  "a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  P^en  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
THnit.  c.  X.;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  The  logical  spec- 
ulations of  the  Pelagian  controversy  overclouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment  of 
Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism  to  salvation,  he  had  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  penitent  thief  had  been  baptized  or 
not,  and  he'  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
between  the  two  answers.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  the  solution  which  had  satis- 
fied otherg.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the 
assumption  that  he  probably  had  been  Ijaptized  be- 
fore, either  in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on  his 
robber-life  (comp.  De  Animn,  i.  11,  iii.  12;  Serm. 
de  Temp.  130;  Retract,  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history'.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here 
oveishoots  the  mark,  and  finds  in  the  lord's  words 
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to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches  {Gnomon  N.  T.  in  Luke  xxiii.). 
Stier  {Wards  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ^  in  loc.)  reads  in 
the  words  of  reproof  (ouSc  (po^fj  ah  rhv  B^ou)  the 
language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with 
grief  and  honor  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitude, 
the  burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed. 
The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  liest  to 
lower  the  Divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend. 
They  follow  the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen 
world.  He  is  the  first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all 
mankind.  Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find 
him  already  there  bearing  his  cross.  Michael  the 
archangel  had  led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery 
sword  had  turned  aside  to  let  him  i)ass  {Evnng. 
Nicod.  ii.  10).  Names  were  given  to  the  two  rob- 
bers. Demas  or  Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief, 
hanging  on  the  right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the 
left  {Evnng.  Nicod.  \.  10;  Narrat.  Joseph,  c.  3). 
The  cry  of  entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wordy 
prayer  {N(trr.  Jos.  1.  c),  and  the  promise  suffers 
the  same  treatment.  The  history  of  the  Infancy  is 
made  prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
holy  family,  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a 
band  of  robbers.  One  of  them,  Titus  (the  names 
are  different  here),  has  compassion,  purchases  the 
silence  of  his  companion,  Duraachus,  and  the  infant 
Christ  prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titus  shall 
be  crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  before  him  into 
Paradise  {Evang.  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in  other 
instances  [comp.  Magi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names. 
Bede  ( Colleclan. )  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  his  place  in  the  ha- 
giology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  puerile  enough.  The  cap- 
tious objections  to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  xMark, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  both  are 
more  or  less  legendary,  are  hardly  less  puerile 
(Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  519  ;  Ewald,  Christus, 
Gesch.  V.  438).  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Origen  ( Horn.  35  in 
.Watt.),  Chrysostom  {Horn.  88  in  Matt.),  and 
others  (comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  \ri(rT.r]s)-  Both  began 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  touclied  with 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cyprian  {De  Passione  Domini),  Augustine  {De 
Cims.  Evnng.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  forces  the 
statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into  agree- 
ment with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  assuming  a  synec- 
doche, or  syllepsis,  or  enallage,  is,  it  is  believed, 
far  less  satisfactory.  The  technical  word  does  but 
thinly  veil  the  contradiction  which  this  hypothesis 
admits  but  does  not  explain.  E.  H.  P. 

THIMNA'THAH  (nn:7?n  :  ©aixvaOd; 
Alex.  ®aixva'  Themnatha).  A  town  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named 
between  Elon  and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  residence  of  Samson's  wife  (inaccu- 
rately given  in  A.  V.  Ti.MNAH);  but  the  position 
of  that  place,  which  seems  *to  agree  with  tlie  mod- 
ern Tilmeh  below  Zareah,  is  not  so  suital  le,  being 
fully  ten  miles  from  Akir,  the  representative  of 
Ekron.     Tininah  appears  to  have  been  almost  as 
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common  a  name  as  Gibeah,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  another  in  the  allotment  of 
Dan  besides  that  represented  by  Tibneh.  G. 

THIS'BE  (0.V)87?-,  [Alex.]  ©dSi?)-  A  name 
found  only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naph- 
tali  from  which  Tobit's  ancestor  had  been  carried 
captive  by  the  Assyrians.  The  real  interest  of  the 
name  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  maintained  by 
some  interpreters  (Ililler,  Ononi.  pp.  236,  947;  Re- 
land,  FaL  p.  1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the 
glory  of  giving  birth  to  Elijah  the  Tishbitk. 
This,  however,  is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and 
derives  its  main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
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employed  in  1  K.  xvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of 
Elijah  to  Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stiands  in  the 
Received  Hebrew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Gilead  but  merely  a  resident  there,  and 
came  originally  from  a  diffei-ent  and  foreign  district. 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the 
sentence  shall  mean  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in 
which  case  all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet 
and  Thisbe  of  Naphtali  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
[See  Tishbite.] 

There  is,  however,  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  hazanlous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topo- 
graphical conclusions  upon  it :  — 


A.V. 


Out  of  Thisbe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  that  city  which  is 
called  properly  Neph- 
thali  in  Galilee  above 
Aser.*  [Mnrs:.  or 
Kedesh  of  Nephthali 
in  Galilee,  Judg.  iv. 
6.]         

*  i.  e.  probably, 
Uazor. 


Vulgate. 


LXX. 


Out  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph-' 
thali  which  is  in 
the  upper  parts  i 
of  Galilee  above 
Naassou,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west, 
having  on  the  left 
hand  the  city  of 
Sephet. 


Revised  Greek  Text. 


Out  of  Thisbe  Out  of  Thibe  which 
which  is  at  the  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
right  hand  ofjKudion  of  Nephthaleim 
Kudios  of  Neph-  in  Upper  Galilee  above 
thaleim  in  Gali-  Asser,  behind  the  setting 
lee  above  Aser.  sun  on  the  right  of  Pho- 
gor  (Peor). 


Vetus  Latina. 


Out  of  the  city  ofBihil 
which  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Edisse,  a  city  of 
N^hthalim  in  Upper 
Galilee  over  against  Naa- 
son,  behind  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  west 
of  the  left  of  Raphain. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Ge- 
briel,  Cydiscus,  and  Ra- 
phaim,  for  Bihil,  Edisse, 
and  Raphain.] 


Assuming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured 
(apparently  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Comin.  iiber 
die  Koniye,  p.  247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous 

rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ''^tt^riTS,  which 
word  in  fact  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
passage,  and  may  be  pointed  in  two  ways,  so  as  to 
mean  either  "  from  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  "  from 
Tishbi,"  i.  e.  Thisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in 
respect  of  the  same  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  [Tlshbite.]  But  this,  though 
very  ingenious,  and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility, is  at  present  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none 
of  the  texts  support  it,  and  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence in  its  favor. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
yet  encountered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kedes  or 
Safed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Revised  Greek 
Texts  —  equaled  in  the  sacred  books  only  by  the 
well-known  description  of  the  position  of  Shiloh  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  —  can  be  mere  invention.  G. 

THISTLE.     [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

THOM'AS  (Ocj/ias:  Thomas),  one  of  the 
Apostles.  According  to  Eusebius  (/J.  E.  i.  13)  his 
real  name  was  Judas.  This  may  have  been  a  mere 
confusion  with  Thaddseus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract.     But  it   may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a 

surname.  The  word  ST2Sn,  Tlioina,(*  means  "  a 
twin;  "  and  so  it  is  translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi. 
2,  6  didvfxos-  Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the 
tradition  that  he  had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  {Patres 
Apost.  p.  272),  or  that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of 
our  Lord  (Thilo,  Acta  Thonvoe,  p.  94);  which  last, 


a  In  Cant.  tU.  4  [A.  V.  3],  it  is  simply  CSH,  ex- 
actly  our  "  Tom.''     The  frequency  of  the  name  in 


again,  would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55). 

He  is  said  to  ha>'e  been  born  at  Antioch  (Patres 
Apost.  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke  vi. 
15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John;  and  this  amounts  to  three 
traits,  which,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together, 
that,  slight  as  they  are,  they  pkice  his  character 
before  us  with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and 
Judas  Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man 
slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case, 
subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Mas- 
ter. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in 
Judaea  on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said 
to  his  fellow-disciples,  "Let  us  also  go  (koI  ^/xets) 
that  we  may  die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  16).  He 
entertainetl  no  hope  of  His  escape  —  he  looked  on 
the  journey  as  leading  to  total  ruin ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  share  the  peril.  "  Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Sup- 
per. "  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know 
not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way"(xiv.  5)?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous 
doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and 
yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to 
be  taken. 

I      The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.     He  was 
i  absent  —  possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteris- 

1  England  is  derived  not  from  the  Apostle,  but  from  St. 
}  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
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tically  —  frohi  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus  had 
appeared.  The  others  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of 
which  convey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  vivid  picture  that 
his  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had 
last  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see 
in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe  " 
(ov  fi}j  vuTTevau)),  John  xx.  25. 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  theuj  at  their 
gathering,  perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recuirence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week;  and  Jesus  stood 
amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you ;  "  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  his  appear- 
ance, uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly 
the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as 
those  of  Thomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation 
and  doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [u8€  —  as 
if  Himself  pointing  to  his  wounds]  and  see  my 
hands;  and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my 
side;  and  do  not  become  (^^  yhov)  unbelieving 
(&wi<rTos\  but  lielieving  iwi(rT6s)-"  ''  He  answers 
to  the  words  that  Thomas  had  spoken  to  the  ears 
of  his  fellow-disciples  only;  but  it  is  to  the  thought 
of  his  heart  rather  than  to  the  words  of  his  lips  that 

the  Searcher  of  hearts  answers Eye,  ear, 

and  touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied 
—  the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts ;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end,  in- 
fitjite  and  eternal  "  (Arnold's  Set'm.  vi.  2-38). 

The  effect "  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  I'he  con- 
viction produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  be- 
came deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed 
his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Mas- 
ter's Divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
expression  used  by  Ajxistolic  lips,  "  My  Lord,  and 
my  God."  Some  have  supposed  that  Kvpios  refers 
to  the  human,  df6s  to  the  Divine  nature.  This  is 
too  artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe 
the  exact  terms  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were) 
in  astonished  awe.  "  It  is  then  my  Lord  and  my 
(jod !  "  ''  And  the  word  "  my  "  gives  it  a  personal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  last 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  nan-ative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
corresponduig  to  the  opening  words  of  the  prologue. 
"  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth  to  be 
what  St.  John  had  in  tlie  beginning  of  his  Gospel 
declared  him  to  be  from  all  eternity;  and  the  words 
of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter  do  but 
repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated  before  in 
his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  "  (Ar- 
nold's Serm.  vi.  401). 

The  answer  of  our  Ix)rd  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  narrative;  "  Because'-  thou  hast  seen  me. 


a  It  is  useless  to  speculate  whether  he  obeyed  our 
Lord's  invitation  to  examine  the  wounds.  The  im- 
jiression  is  that  he  did  not. 

b  It  is  obviously  of  no  dogmatic  importance  whether 
the  words  are  an  address  or  a  description.  That  they 
are  the  latter,  Jtppears  from  the  use  of  the  nominative 
6  Kvptoq.  The  form  6  0ebi  proves  nothing,  as  this  is 
used  for  the  vocative.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed  tliat  the  passage  is  said  to  Christ,  elnev  avry. 


THOMOI 

thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (xx.  29).  By  this 
incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  "  the  Doubting  Apos- 
tle," is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word;  "  Ab  eo  dubitatum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  "ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  character  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
l)eculiar  lesson  became  apparent.  In  the  famous 
statue  of  him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  church  at 
Copenhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  njeditative 
skeptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand  for  the  due 
measuring  of  evidence  and  argument.  This  scene 
was  one  of  the  favorite  passages  of  the  English 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry  combined 
with  fervent  belief,  of  which  Thomas  is  so  remark- 
able an  example.  Two  discourses  on  this  suliject 
occur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  words 
which  he  repeated  before  his  own  sudden  death 
(Life  and  Cwvespondence,  7th  ed.  p.  617)  was  the 
blessing  of  Christ  on  the  faith  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  after 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  or 
legends ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  grounds, 
may  be  briefly  dispatched. 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  H.  K.  i.  13,  iii.  1;  Socrat.  H.  E.  i.  19), 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  18). 
Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles;  the 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  {Horn,  in 
Ileb.  26).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abgarus  with  our 
Lord's  letter  (Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13). 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  ILast,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas;  "  and  his  tomb 
is  shown  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  however,  is 
now  usually  regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion 
with  a  later  Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nesto- 
rians. 

His  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance;  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  Latin  Church  on  December 
21,  by  the  Greek  Church  on  October  6,  and  by  the 
Indians  on  July  1. 

For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  Lives  of'  ike  Sainis,  December  21.  An 
apocryphal  "Gosi^el  of  Thomas"  (chiefly  relating 
to  the  Infancy)  published  in  Tischeudorf 's  Evan- 
(jtlia  AjMcrypha.  The  Apocryphal  "  Acts  of 
Thomas  "  by  Thilo  (Codex  Apoci-yphus)^' 

A.  P.  S. 

THOM'OI  (00/ioi;  [Vat.  &ofj.0(i']  Coesi). 
Thamah  or  Tamah  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

c  «  Thomas  "  (©w/ma)  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

d  *  The  apocryphal  "  Acts  of  Thomas  "  have  been 
separately  published  by  Thilo  (Acta  S.  TkomcB  Apos- 
toli,  etc.  Lips.  1823),  but  they  are  not  contained  in  his 
Codex  Apocryphus  (1832),  which  is  confined  to  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  text  is  best  given  in  Tisch- 
endorf  's  Acta  Aposlo/orum  Apocrypha,  Lips.  1851. 

A. 


THORN  IN  THE  FLESH 

*  THORN  IN  THE  FLESH.  [Paul,  iii. 
2383.] 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which  pohit 
to  different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  but 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  several  terms 
occur  affords,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  a  suigle 
clew  whereby  it  is  possible  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  their 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  vari- 
ously rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers," 
"  thistles,"  etc.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms ; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  of  the  most  important  names,  and 
those  which  seem  to  afford  some  slight  indications 
as  to  the  plants  they  denote. 

1.  Atdd  (TtSS  :  ^  pdfMVos'-  rhamnm)  occurs  as 
the  name  of  some  spinous  plant  in  Judg.  ix.  14, 15, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  by  "  bramble  "  (Marg. 
"  thistle  "),  and  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (A.  V.  "thorns  "). 
The  plant  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  Lycium  Eu- 
ropcbuiii,  or  L.  aj'rwn  (box-thorn),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Ftor.  PaUesi. 
;Nos.  124,  125).  Dioscorides  (i.  119)  thus  speaks 
of  the 'Pdfxvos:  "The  rhamnus,  which  some  call 
perseplumion^  others  Itucacunlhii,  the  Komans 
white-thorn,  or  Cerbalis,  and  the  Carthaginians 
atadin,  is  a  shrub  which  grows  around  hedges;  it 
has  erect  branches  with  sharp  spines,  like  the  oxy- 
ncantha  (hawthorn?),  but  with  small,  oblong,  thick 
soft  leaves."  Dioscorides  mentions  three  kinds  of 
rhaunius,  two  of  which  are  identified  by  Sprengel, 
in  his  Commentary,  with  the  two  species  of  Lyiium 
mentioneti  above."  See  Belon,  Observations  dt  Plus. 
tSing.  etc.,  ii.  ch.  78;  Kauwolff,  Trav.  bk.  iii.  ch. 
8;  Prosper  Alpinus,  Dt  Plant,  ^yypt.  p.  21; 
Celsius,  JJierob.  i.  199.     The  Arabic  name  of  this 

plant  (JwJbl,  didd)  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew; 
but  it  was   also  known   by  the   name  of  'AuseJ 


^^ 


Lycium  Europmim  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa:  in  the  Grecian 
islands  it  is  common  in  hedges  {English  Cychp. 
"  Lycium  ")  See  also  the  passages  in  Belon  and 
Kauwolff  cited  above. 

2.  Chkkk  iX^'yn :  &Koi'0a,  a)]s  iKTp^uv- 
spina,  paliiirus)  occurs  in  Prov.  xv.  19,  "  The  way 
of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  Chedek''  (A.  V. 
"  thorns  "),  and  in  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"brier."  The  Alexaud.  LXX.,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, interprets  the  meaning  thus,  "  The  ways  of 
the  slothful  are  strewed  with  thonis."  Celsius 
{Hierob.  ii.  35),  referring  the  Heb.  term  to  the 

Arabic  Chadak  (^'tX^),  is  of  opinion  that  some 

spinous  species  of  the  Solnnum  is  intended.  The 
Arabic  term  clearly  denotes  some  kind  of  Holanum  ; 
either  the  S.  inelonyela,  var.  esculentum,  or  the 
S.  Sodomeuin  ("apple  of  Sodom").  Both  these 
kinds  are  beset  with  prickles ;  it  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  intendetl  by  the  Heb.  word. 


a  In  his   Hist.  Rei  Herb.,  however,  he  refeW  the 
pa/ifu«  to  the  Zizyphus  vulgaris. 
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Several  varieties  of  the  egg-plant  are  found  in 
Palestine,  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  famed 
Dead  Sea  apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sodomeum 
when  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  some  insect; 
but  see  on  this  subject  Vine  of  Soi>om.  The 
Heb.  term  may  be  generic,  and  intended  to  denote 
any  thorny  plant  suitable  for  hedges. 

3.  Choach  {T}T\:  &Kav,  ^KavOa,  OKXovXf 
kvIStj:  prdiurus,  hppii,  sjnna,  tribulus),  a  word  of 
very  uncertain  meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  some  thorny  plant  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Hos.  ix.  6 ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  9 ;  Cant.  ii.  2 ;  2  K.  xiv.  9,  "  the  choach 
of  I^banon  sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  etc.  See 
also  Job  xxxi.  40:  "Let  chdach  (A.  V.  'thistles') 


Lycium  Europeeum. 

grow  instead  of  wheat."  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  477) 
believes  the  black-thorn  {Primus  sylvestns)  ii» 
denoted,  but  this  would  not  suit  the  passage  in 
Job  just  quoted,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
some  thorny  weed  of  a  quick  growth  is  intended. 
Perhaps  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  signify 
any  thorny  plant;  this  opinion  may,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive some  slight  confirmation  from  the  various 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  given  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

4.  Dardar  ("T?*!"^:  rpifioXos'-  ti-ibuJus)  is 
mentioned  twice  in  connection  with  the  Heb.  kdts 
(V'lp)»  namely,  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  "  thorns  and  this- 
tles'' (A.  v.),  and  in  Hos.  x.  8,  "the  thorn  and 
the  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  The 
Greek  rpi^oKos  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  "  Do  men 
gather  figs  of  thistles?"  See  also  Heb.  vi.  8, 
where  it  is  rendered  "  briers  "  by  the  A.  V.  There 
b  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  plant  or 
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plants  indicated  by  the  Greek  rpifioKos  and  the  I 
l>atin  tribulus.     Of  the  two  kinds  of  land  tribidi  I 
mentioned    by   the   Greeks   (Dioscorides,   iv.    15;  j 
Theopiirastus,  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  7,  §  5),  one  is  sup- 
posed by  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  Royle,  and  others, 
to  refer  to  the  Tribulm  tet'restris,  lAnn.,  the  other  I 
to  the  F(i(/<mia  Creiicn  ;  but  see  Schneider's  Com-  ! 
nient.  on  Theophrastus  /.  c,  and  Du  Molin  (Flore  [ 
Poetiqne  Ancienne,  p.  305),  who  identifies  the  f rib-  I 
uhis  of  Virs;il  with  the  Ceniauren  cdldtrajri,  Linn, 
("star-thistle").       Celsius   (Hierob.    ii.    128)  ar- 
gues in  favor  of  the  Fayonia  Arabicn,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given  in  Shaw's    Travel  (Catal.  Plant. 
No.  229);  see  also  Forskdl,  Flor.  Arab.  p.  88.     It 
is    probable    that   either    the   Tribulus   terrestris, 
which,  however,  is   not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant, 
but  has  spines  on  the  fruit,  or  else  the  C  calcilrnpd, 
is  the  plant  which  is  more  particularly  intended  by 
the  word  dfirdar. 
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5.  Shamir  ("1**^^?),  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  word  shaith  (rT^ti?),  occurs  in  sev- 
eral places  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  it  is  variously  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.,  x^po-oy,  x^P'^os,  Sepsis,  &y- 
puariSf  |Tjpa.      According  to  Abu'lfadl,  cited  by 


Celsius  (Hierob.  il.  188),  "the  Samur  ( 


r 


of 


the  Arabs  is  a  thorny  tree;  it  is  a  species  of  Sidra 
which  does  not  produce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants 
are  more  conspicuous  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible 
lands  than  different  kinds  of  Rhamnacece.  such  as 
Pnliui'us  aculeatus  (Christ's  Thorn),  and  Zizyphus 
Spina  Christi ;  this  latter  plant  is  the  nebk  of  the 
Arabs,  which  gi*ows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, both  in  wet  and  dry  places;  Dr.  Hooker 
noticed  a  specimen  nearly  40  feet  high,  spreading 
as  widely  as  a  good  Quercus  ilex  in  England.    The 


Tribulus  Terrestris. 


nebk  fringes  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes 
on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  it 
forms  either  a  shnib  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite 
common  all  over  the  country.  The  Arabs  have  the 
terms  Salnm,  Sidra,  Dhal,  Nabca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  varieties  or  different  species  of  Paliu- 
rns  and  Zizyphus.,  or  different  states  perhaps  of 
the  same  tree;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  assign 
to  each  its  particular  signification.     The  Nadtsots 

iyV^Vi)  of  Is.  vii.  19,  Iv.  13,  probably  denotes 

some  species  of  Zizyphm.  The  "  crown  of  thorns  " 
which  was  put  in  derision  upon  our  Lord's  head  just 
l)efore  his  crucifixion,  was  probably  composed  of 
the  thorny  twigs  of  the  nebk  (Zizyphm  Spirm 
Christi)  mentioned  above;  being  common  every- 
where, they  could  readily  be  procured.  "This 
plant,"  says  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  288),  was  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp 
thorns,  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches 
might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown ;  and 
what,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof 
is,  that  the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as 
they  are  a  very  deep  green.«  Perhaps  the  enemies 
of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling 
that  with  which  emperoi-s  and  generals  were  used 
to  be  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even 
in  the  punishment."     Still,  as  Rosenmiiller  (Bib. 

a  Hasselquist  must  have  intended  to  restrict  the 
similarity  here  spoken  of  entirely  to  the  color  of  the 


Bot.  p.  201)  remarks,  "  there  being  so  many  kinds 
of  thorny  plants  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures  must 
remain  uncertain,  and  can  never  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result."  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  fix 
upon  any  one  definite  Hebrew  word  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  kind  of  "thistle,"  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  this  plant  must  be  occasionally  alluded  to. 
Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  280),  noticed  six  species  of 
Cordui  and  Cnici  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Rama;  and  Miss  Beaufort  speaks  of  giant 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  which 
she  saw  near  the  ruins  of  Fellham  ( Egyptian  Sep. 
and  Syrian  Shiines,  ii.  45,  50).  We  must  also 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  very  troublesome 
weed,  the  rest  -  harrow  ( Ononis  spinosa),  which 
covers  entire  fields  and  plains  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Hasselquist  says  (p.  289), 
is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  some  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  59)  illus- 
trates Is.  xxxiii.  12,  "  the  people  shall  be  as  the 
burning  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be 
burned  in  the  fire,"  by  the  following  observation, 
"  Those  people  yonder  are  cutting  up  thorns  with 
their  mattocks  and  pruning-hooks,  and  gathering 
them  into  bundles  to  be  burned  in  these  burnings 
of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life  that 
when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed,  they 


leaves,  for  the  plants  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
resemble  each  other  in  the  form  of  the  leaves. 


THOROW 

are  t  ^ver  cut  up,  but  set  on  fire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln."  See  also 
p.  342  for  other  Scriptural  allusions."         W.  H. 

*  THOROW,  Ex.  xiv.  16  (A.  V.),  in  the  ed. 
of  1611,  the  old  form  for  "  through."  H. 

*  THOROWOUT,  originally  in  Num.  xxviii. 
29,  but  superseded  by  "  throughout."  H. 

*  THOUGHT.  The  phrase  '-to  take  thoiiyht  " 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  ix.  5;  Matt.  vi.  25,  27, 
28,  31,  34,  X.  19,  and  the  parallel  passages)  in  the 
sense  of  "to  be  anxious"  (Gr.  fiepi/jLvdu)-  So 
often  in  the  older  English  writers.  A. 

THRA'CIA  (0pa/cta,  ^).  A  Thracian  horse- 
man is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35, 
apparently  one  of  the  body-guard  of  (iorgias,  gover- 
nor of  Iduniaea  under  Antiochus  Eplphanes.  Thrace 
at  this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  ^Egean,  Propontis,  and  Eux- 
ine  —  all  the  region,  in  fact,  now  comprehended  in 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.  In  the  early  times  it  was 
inhai)ited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  chief,  having  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving 
its  own  customs,  although  the  same  general  charac- 
ter of  ferocity  and  addiction  to  plunder  prevailed 
throughout.  Thucydides  describes  the  limits  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  inhabited 
the  valley  of  the  Hebrus  {Mnritza),  had  acquired 
a  predominant  power  in  the  country,  and  derived 
what  was  for  those  days  a  large  revenue  from  it. 
This  revenue,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly 
out  of  his  relations  with  the  Greek  trading  commu- 
nities established  on  ditterent  points  of  his  seaboard. 
Some  of  the  clans,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  do- 
minion, still  retained  their  independence;  but  after 
the  establishment  of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under 
Lysimachus,  the  central  authority  became  more  pow- 
erful; and  the  wars  on  a  large  scale  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander  furnished  enjployment  for 
the  martial  tendencies  of  the  Tliracians,  who 
found  a  demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries 
everywhere.  Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they 
chiefly  furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Koumelia 
abounding  in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the 
greater  part  of  Sitalces'  cavalry,  amounting  to 
nearly  50,000. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an 
allusion  to  Thrace,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is 
Gen.  X.  2,  where  —  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons 
of  Japhet,  who  are  eimmerated,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  different  branches 
of  the  Japhetian  family  of  nations  —  Tims  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace;  but  the  only 
ground  for  this  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
between  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tiras  and 
that  of  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Italian  Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a 
local  tradition,  Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the 
ante-historical  times.  Strabo  brings  forward  sev- 
eral facts  to  show  that,  in  the  early  ages,  Thra- 
cians  existed  on  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean shore;  but  this  circumstance  furnishes  very 
little  help  towards  the   identification  referred  to. 


a  *  Oa  tlie  Biblical  names  of  thorn  and  thistle, 
see  Dietrich's  Abkandlangtn  fur  Semitische  Wort/or- 
schung,  pp.  35-95  (Leipz.  1844).  H. 
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(Herodotus,  i.  94,  v.  3  fF.;  Thucydides,  ii.  97; 
Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  35;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.) 

J.  W.  B. 
THRASE'AS    {©paaaTos:    Tharmas).     Fa- 
ther of  Apollonius  (1).     2  Mace.  iii.  5.     [Apol- 

LONIUS.] 

*  THREAD.     [Handicraft,  6;  Lace.] 

THREE  TAVERNS  (TpeTsTaiSfprn.':  Tres 
Tabenue),  a  station  on  the  Appian  Koad,  along 
which  St.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Konie 
(Acts  xxviii.  15).  The  distances,  reckoning  south- 
ward from  Rome,  are  gi\en  as  follows  in  the  An(o~ 
nine  Itinerary,  "to  Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Three 
Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Appii  Forum,  10  miles;" 
and,  comparing  this  with  what  is  observed  still 
along  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Three  Taverns  " 
was  near  the  modern  Cisftrna.  For  details  see 
the  Bict.  of  Greek  ami  Rom.  Geoy.  ii.  1226  6, 
1291  b. 

Just  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
on  the  coast.  This  we  learn  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  journey  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
{Atl.  ii.  12).  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three  Tav- 
erns "  was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers. 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St.  Paul  is  that  he 
met  here  a  group  of  Christians  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  had  met  at  Appii  Forum)  came 
irom  Rome  to  meet  him  in  consequence  of  having 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Puteoli.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  intercourse  along  the  Appian 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in 
his  account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli  (Dicsearchia)  to 
gain  over  the  Jews  that  were  there ;  and  "  when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were 
there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Providence  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

J.  S.  H. 

THRESHING.     [Agriculture,  i.  43  f.] 

*  THRESHING-FLOOR.  [Agricul- 
ture; Ruth,  Book  of,] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  (See  Gate.)  2.  Of 
the  two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  miph- 
/d/»,«  seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targura 
explains  it,  a  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher 
point  than  the  threshold  properly  so  called  (Ez. 
ix.  3,  X.  4,  18). 

THRESHOLDS,  THE  ("^QDS.H  :  iv  ry 
(Tvvayayiiv-  vestibula).  This  word,  ha-Asujyn, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii. 
25,  though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 

discovered.     The  "  house  of  the  Asuppim"  {iVS, 

D'^QpSn),  or  simply  "the  Asuppim,"  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  as  a  part,  probably  a 
gate,  of  the  inclosure  of  the  "  House  of  Jehovah," 
i.  e.  the  Tabeniacle,  as  established  by  David  —  ap- 
parently at  its  S.  W.  corner.  The  allusion  in  Neh. 
xii.  25  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but 
by  the  reference  to  David  (ver.  24 ;  compare  1  Chr. 
XXV.  1).    Asuppim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 


«   7n2D  :  alBpiov  '.  Umen  (see  Qes.  p.  1141). 
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"  to  gather  "  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  131),  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  what  the  "  house  of 
the  Asuppim  "  was,  it  is  variously  explained  by  the 
lexicographers  as  a  store-chamber  (Gesenius),  or  a 
place  of  assembly  (Kiirst,  liertheau).  The  LXX. 
in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  have  oIkos  'E<T«t>fiy'-  Vulg.  dmus 
seniorum  concilium.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tar- 
gum  renders  the  word  by  J^^pD!?,  "  a  lintel,''  as  if 
deriving  it  from  ^D,  G. 

THRONE  (MD3).  The  Hebrew  term  cisse 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person 
in  authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15). 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  all  times 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv.  10 ;  Prov. 
ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a  throne  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  cisse  the 
notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  " 


Assyrian  throne  or  chair  of  state  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
301). 

(Deut.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii.  18).  The 
characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne  was  its 
elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached  by  six 
steps  (1  K.  X.  19;  2  Chr.  ix.  18);  and  Jehovah's 
throne  is  described  as  "  high  and  lifted  up  "  (Is.  vi. 
1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  were  costly: 
that  of  Solomon  is  described  as  a  "  throne  of  ivory  " 
(i.  e.  inlaid  with  ivory),  and  overlaid  with  pure 
gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory  was  appar- 
ent. It  was  furnished  with  arms  or  "  stays,"  after 
the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chair  of  state  depicted 
above.  The  steps  were  also  lined  with  pairs  of 
lions,  the  number  of  them  being  perhaps  designed 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed 
in  1  K.  X.  19,  that  *'  the  top  was  round  behind  " 
(apparently  meaning  either  that  the  back  was 
rounded  off  at  the  top,  or  that  there  was  a  cir- 
cular canopy  over  it):  in  lieu  of  this  particular  we 
are  told  in  2  Chr.  ix.  18  that  "  there  was  a  footstool 
of  gold,  fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  verbal 
agreement  of  the  descriptions  in  other  respects  leads 
to  the  presumption  that  this  variation  arises  out  of 
a  corruptai  text  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  1  K.  I.  c),  a 
presumption  which  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  ' 
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terms  ti???  and  the  Hophal  form  C^HS^ 
occur  nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on 
state  occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (1  K. 
ii.  19,  xxii.  10;  Esth.  v.  1),  receiving  homage  (2 
K.  xi.  19),  or  administering  justice  (Prov.  xx.  8). 
At  such  times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes  (1  K. 
xxii.  10;  Jon.  iii.  6;  Acts  xii.  21).  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen. 
xli.  40),  and  hence  wa-s  attributed  to  Jehovah  both 
in  i-espect  to  his  heavenly  abode  (Ps.  xi.  4,  ciii.  19 ; 
Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  49 ;  Kev  iv.  2),  or  to  his  earthly 
al)ode  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Temple  (Jer.  xvii.  12;  Ez.  xliii.  7). 
Similarly  "  to  sit  upon  the  throne  "  implied  the  ex- 
ercise of  regal  power  (Deut.  xvii.  18;  IK.  xvi.  11; 
2  K.  X.  30;  Esth.  i.  2),  and  "  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  another  person,"  succession  to  the  royal  dignity 
(1  K.  13).  In  Neh.  iii.  7,  the  t^rm  cisse  is  applied 
to  the  official  residence  of  the  governor,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  on  or  near  to  the  city 
wall.  W.  L.  B. 

THUMMIM.     [Urim  akd  Thummim.] 

THUNDER  {^^y).  In  a  physical  point  of 
view,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  in  Palestine  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  September  it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Kob- 
inson,  indeed,  mentions  an  instance  of  thunder  in 
the  early  part  of  May  {Researches,  i.  430),  and 
Kussell  in  July  {Aleppo,  ii.  289),  but  in  each  case 
it  is  stated  to  be  a  most  unusual  event.  Hence  it 
was  selected  by  Samuel  as  a  striking  expression  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  towards  the  Israelites :  "  Is 
it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day  ?  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain  "  (1  Sam. 
xii.  17).  Kain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extmor- 
dinary  as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1),  and  Je- 
rome asserts  that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  in  July  ( Comm.  on  Am.  iv. 
7):  the  same  observations  apply  equally  to  thunder, 
which  is  rarely  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Kussell, 
i.  72,  ii.  285).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of 
the  Hebrews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  6,  xl.  9;  Ps.  xviii.  13, 
xxix.  3-9;  Is.  xxx.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  behind  the 
thunder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7).  Hence  thunder  is 
occasionally  described  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  term 
"  voices  "  (Ex.  ix.  23,  28;  1  Sam.  xii.  17).  Hence 
the  people  in  the  Gospel  supposed  that  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  was  the  sound  of  thunder  (John  xii.  29). 
Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  symbol 
of  Divine  power  (Ps.  xxix.  3,  &c.),  and  vengeance 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18;  Is. 
xxix.  6;  Eev.  viii.  5).  It  was  either  the  sign  or 
the  instrument  of  his  wrath  on'  numerous  occasions, 
as  during  the  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  23, 
28),  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  16), 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii. 
10),  and  when  the  Isi-aelites  demanded  a  king  (1 
Sam.  xii.  17).  The  term  thunder  was  transferred 
to  the  war-shout  of  a  military  leader  (Job  xxxix. 
25),  and  hence  Jehovah  is  described  as  "causing 
his  voice  to  be  heard  "  in  the  battle  (Is.  xxx.  30). 
It  is  also  used  as  a  superlative  expression  in  Job 
xxvi.  14,  where  the  "  thunder  of  his  power  "  is  con- 
trasted with  the  ''  little  portion,"  or  rather  the^en- 
ile  whisper  that  can  be  heard.  In  Job  xxxix.  19, 
thunder  "is  a  mistranslation  for  "a  flowing  mane." 

W.  L.  B. 
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THYATIRA 

THYATI'RA  i@vdr(ipa,  rd'  civitns  Thyati- 
reiwi'^tm).  A  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nlcator.  It  was  one  of  the  many  Macedonian 
colonies  established  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sequel  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexan- 
der. It  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Perganuis 
to  Sardis,  on  the  southern  incline  of  the  water-shed 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Caius  (Bakyrt- 
chui)  from  that  of  the  Ilermus,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
reckoned  within  the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the 
other.  In  earlier  times  it  had  borne  the  names  of 
Pelopia,  Semiramis,  and  Euhippia.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  the  Macedonian 
element  so  preponderated  as  to  ojive  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  population ;  and  Strabo  simply  calls 
it  a  Macedonian  colony.  The  original  inhabitants 
had  probably  been  distributed  in  hamlets  round 
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about,  when  Thyatira  was  founded.  Two  of  these, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  termed  Areni  and 
Naydemi,  are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Ro- 
man times.  The  resources  of  the  neighboring  re- 
gion may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  name  Euhippia 
and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was 
carried  off  in  a  foray  conducted  jointly  by  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus  and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman 
admiral  from  Canae,  during  the  war  against  Anti- 
ochus.  During  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  190,  Thy- 
atira formed  the  base  of  the  king's  operations ;  and 
after  his  defeat,  which  took  place  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  it  submitted,  at  the 
same  time  with  its  neighbor  Magnesia-on-Sipylus, 
j  to  the  Romans,  and  was  included  in  the  territory 
I  made  over  by  them  to  their  ally  the  Pergamene 
sovereign. 
I      During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty, 


Thyatira. 


Thyatira  scarcely  appears  in  history;  and  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the 
site,  now  called  Ak  Hissar,  not  one  unequivocally 
belongs  to  earlier  times  than  those  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
received  a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  East,  previously  to  mounting 
the  imperial  throne,  may  have  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Asiatic  cities.  A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek 
and  I^tin,  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
shows  him  to  have  restored  the  roads  in  the  domain 
of  Thyatira.  From  others,  between  this  time  and 
that  of  Caracalla,  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  many  corporate  guilds  in  the  city.  Bakers,  pot- 
ters, tanners,  weavers,  robemakers,  and  dyers  (ol 
jSac^eTs)  are  specially  mentioned.  Of  these  last 
there  is  a  notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscriptions, 
so  that  dyeing  apparently  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of 
that  of  Colossaj  and  Laodicea.  With  this  guild 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  pur- 
204 


pie  stuffs  (Trop(f>vp6Trw\is).,  from  whom  St.  Paul 
met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.  14),  was  connected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrim- 
nas.  He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Mace- 
donian colonists,  for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One 
of  the  three  mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the 
genealogists  placed  before  Perdiccas  —  the  first  of 
the  Temenidse  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  rec- 
ognize —  is  so  called ;  the  other  two  being  Caranus 
and  Coenus,  manifestly  impersonations  of  the  chief 
and  the  tiibe.  The  inscriptions  of  Thyatira  give 
Tyrimnas  the  titles  of  Trp6iroXis  and  irpoiraTap 
Beds  i  and  a  special  priesthood  was  attached  to  hia 
service.  A  priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  mentioned, 
probably  the  administratrix  of  a  cult  derived  from 
the  earlier  times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Another 
superstition,  of  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which 
existed  at  Thyatira,  seems  to  have  been  brought 
thither  by  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dia- 
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persed  tribes.  A  fane  stood  outside  the  walls, 
dedicated  to  Sambatha  —  the  name  of  the  sibyl 
who  is  sometimes  called  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jew- 
ish, sometimes  Persian  —  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
closure  designated  "  the  Chaldsean's  court "  (toO 
XaK^aloh  Trepf/SoAos).  This  seems  to  lend  an 
illustration  to  the  obscure  passage  in  Hev.  ii.  20, 
21,  which  Grotius  interprets  of  the  wife  of  the 
bishop.  The  drawback  against  the  commendation 
l)estowed  upon  the  angel  of  the  Thyatiran  church 
is  that  he  tolerates  "  that  woman,  that  Jezebel, 
who,  professing  herself  to  be  a  proplietess,  teaches 
and  deludes  my  servants  into  conmiitting  fornica- 
tion and  eating  things  offered  to  idols."  Time, 
however,  is  given  her  to  repent;  and  this  seems  to 
imply  a  form  of  religion  which  had  become  con- 
demnable  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  alloy, 
rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  initio.  Now  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a 
gi-eat  amalganiation  of  races.  I^tin  inscriptions 
are  frequent,  indicatirjg  a  considerable  influx  of 
Italian  immigrants ;  and  in  some  Greek  inscriptions 
many  Latin  words  are  introduced.  Latin  and 
Greek  names,  too,  are  found  accumulated  on  the 
same  individuals,  —  such  as  Titus  Antonius  Alfenus 
Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis.  But 
amalgamation  of  different  races,  in  pagan  nations, 
always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of  different 
religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its  religious 
sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a 
Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not 
discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Jud«o- 
Christian  church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  seems  also  not  improbable  that  the  imagery 
of  the  description  in  Kev.  ii.  18,  ^  €x««'  tovs 
6<pdaXixovi  avTov  ws  (p\6ya  irvpSs,  Koi  ol  ir6S€S 
auTov  ofioioi  x«^'«oA.t)3a;/^,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  current  pagan  representations  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at 
Smyrrja.     [Smyrna.] 

Besides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deification  of  Rome,  of  Ha- 
drian, and  of  the  imperial  family.  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  the 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athen6, 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  the  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Strabo,  xiii.  c.  4;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  31;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Polybius,  xvi.  1,  xxxii.  25;  Steph- 
anus  Byzant.  sub  v.  Qvdreipa',  Boeckh,  Inscript. 
Grcec.  fhyatir.,  especially  Nos.  3484-3499 ;  Suidas, 
V.  'S,afjL^i]QT}-  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  35;  Clinton, 
F.  II.  ii.  221;  Hofimann,  Griechenlancl,  ii.  1714.) 

J.  W.  B. 

THYINE  WOOD  (^6\ov  Oiivou:  Uynum 
ihyinum)  occurs  once  only,  namely,  in  Rev.  xviii. 
12,  where  the  margin  has  "sweet"  (wood).  It  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce that  should  be  found  no  more  in  Babylon 
(Rome),  whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St.  John. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken 
of  is  that  of  the  Thuya  articulata,  Desfont.,  the 
Collitris  quadrivalvis  of  present  botanists.  This 
tree  was  much  prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  wood  for 
various  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  the  Qvila  of 
Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iii.  4,  §§  2,  6);  the 
Bvivov  ^v\ov  of  Dioscorides  (i.  21).  By  the  Ro- 
mans the  tree  was  called  citrus,  the  wood  citrum. 
It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  grows  to  the  height 
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of  15  to  25  feet.  Pliny  (If.  N.  xiii.  15)  says  that 
the  citrtts  is  found  abundantly  in  Mauritania,  lie 
speaks  of  a  mania  amongst  his  country  inen  fur 
tables  made  of  its  wood;  and  tells  us  that  when 
the  Roman  ladies  were  upbraided  by  their  husbands 
for  their  extravagance  in  pearls,  they  retorted  upon 
them  their  excessive  fondness  for  tables  made  of 
this  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were  given  for  tables 
and  other  ornamental  furniture  made  of  citrus  wood 
(see  Pliny,  I.  c).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
frequently  allude  to  this  wood.  See  a  numl)er  of 
references  in  Celsius,  Ilierob.  ii.  25.     The  roof  of 


Thuya  articulata. 

the  mosque  at  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  cent.,  is 
of  "thyine  wood  "  (Loudon's  Arboretum,  iv.  2463). 
Lady  Callcott  says  the  wood  is  dark  nut-brown, 
close  grained,  and  very  fragrant."  The  resin 
known  by  the  name  of  Sandarach  is  the  produce 
of  this  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  cypress  tribe 
(Cupressinece),  of  the  nat.  order  ConiJ'erce. 

W.  H. 

TIBE'RIAS  {Tifiepids:  Tiberias),  a  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  first 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (John  vi.  1,  23, 
xxi.  1),  and  then  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.,  Bel. 
Jud.  ii.  9,  §  1),  who  states  that  it  was  built  by 
Herod  Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new 
town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one  merely; 
for  "  Rakkath  "  (Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is  said  in 
the  Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position, 
lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  on  the 
boundaries  as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages), 
whereas  Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  See  Winer, 
Renlw.  ii.  619.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
respecting  Jerome's  statement,  that  Tiberias  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  ( Ono- 
masticon,  sub  voce);  for  this  latter  town,  as  may 


Ii 


a  "  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous,  the  resin, 
no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  the  air"  (Loudon's  Arb.  1.  c.) 
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be  argued  from  the  name  itself,  must  have  been 
further  north  than  the  site  of  Tiberias.  The 
tenacity  with  which  its  Roman  name  has  adhered 
to  the  spot  (see  infra)  indicates  the  same  fact;  for, 
generally  speaking,  foreicfu  names  in  the  East  ap- 
plied to  towns  previously  known  under  names  de- 
rived from  the  native  dialect,  as  e.  g.  Epiphania  for 
Hammath  (Josh.  xix.  35),  Talmyra  for  Tadmor 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Ptolemais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7), 
lost  their  foothold  as  soon  as  the  foreign  power 
passed  away  which  had  imposed  them,  and  gave 
place  again  to  the  original  appellations.  Tiberias 
was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  time  of  its 
origin  until  tlie  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  to  Sepphoris, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Gi^eeks  and 
Komans,  and  foreign  customs  prevailed  there  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  offense  to  the  stricter 
Jews.     [Herodians.]      Herod,  the  founder  of 
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Tiberias,  harl  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in  Italy, 
and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a  taste  for  the 
amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with  which 
he  had  been  familiar  in  that  country.  He  built  a 
stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman  youth 
trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivalry  and  war. 
He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with  figures 
of  animals,  "  contrary,"  as  Josephus  says  (  Vit.  §§ 
12,  13,  64),  ''  to  the  law  of  our  countrymen." 
The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive  to  the 
Jews,  because,  as  the  same  authority  states  {Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
burial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.  Coins  of  the  city  of  Tibe- 
rias are  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the  times 
of  Tiberias,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  survived  in  that  of  the 
modern  Tu/niHeh,  which  occupies  unquestionably 
the  original  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  nar- 


Town  and  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  the  Southwest. 


rower  limits  than  those  of  the  original  city.  Near 
Tiibarieh,  about  a  mile  further  south  along  the 
shore  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the 
Roman  naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  15)  reck- 
oned among  the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the 
world.  [Hammath.]  The  intermediate  space  be- 
tween these  baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  the 
traces  of  ruins,  such  as  the  foundations  of  walls, 
heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  an- 
cient Tiberias  occupied  also  this  ground,  and  was 
nmch  more  extensive  than  its  modern  successor. 
From  such  indications,  and  from  the  explicit  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  who  says  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3) 
that  Tiberias  was  near  Ammaus  ('A/i/xaous),  or  the 
Warm  Baths,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  identification  of  the  site  of  this  important 
city.  It  stood  anciently  as  now,  on  the  western 
shore,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  between  the 


,  northern  and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
I  There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land  there  between 
j  the  water  and  the  steep  hills  (which  elsewhere  in 
that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  The  tract  in  question  is  Somewhat 
undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  character  of  a 
plain.  Tiibarieh,  tlie  modern  town,  occupies  the 
northern  end  of  this  parallelogram,  and  the'  Warm 
Baths  the  southern  extremity;  so  that  the  more 
extended  city  of  the  lioman  age  must  have  covered 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  ground  whose 
hmits  are  thus  clearly  defined.  (See  Robinson's 
Bibl.  Res.  ii.  380;  and  Porter's  Handbook,  ii.  421.) 
The  present  Tiibarieh  has  a  rectangular  form,  is 
guarded  by  a  strong  wall  on  the  land  side,  but  is 
left  entirely  open  towards  the  sea.«  A  few  palm- 
trees  still  remain  as  witnesses  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  once  adorned  this  garden  of  the 


a  *  Mr.  MacGregor,  who  was  ten  days  in  his  boat 
on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  reports  an  interesting  discovery 
on  the  sea-side  of  the  town  of  Tiberias.  He  observed 
a  long  wall  of  stones,  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  300  or  400  yards  in  extent,  three  courses  of  them 


out  of  the  water  at  one  end,  and  only  two  of  them  at  I  Fimr) ,  ch.  iii.  p.  101  f 


the  other.  It  was  evident  that  it  had  "all  bodily 
sunk ;  the  whole  town  of  Tiberias  had  lowered  to- 
wards the  south."  He  ascribes  this  sinking  to  the 
great  earthquake  which  took  place  in  1837  (see  the 
art.  above).     See  Report  of  the  PaUitine  Exploration 
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Promised  Land,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  in 
size  and  beauty  to  tliose  seen  in  Egypt.  The 
oleander  grows  here  profusely,  almost  rivaling  that 
flower  so  much  admired  as  found  on  the  neighbor- 
ing plain  of  Gennesaret.  The  people,  as  of  old, 
draw  their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  adjacent 
lake.  The  spectator  from  his  position  here  com- 
mands a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse  of  the 
sea,  except  the  southern  part,  which  is  cut  off  by 
a  slight  projection  of  the  coast.  The  precipices 
on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  overhang  the 
water,  but  on  teing  approached  are  found  to  stand 
back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travellers  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  water.  The  lofty  Her- 
mon,  the  modern  Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  with  its  glisten- 
ing snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  of  the 
landscai>e  in  the  northeast.  Many  rock-tombs  ex- 
ist in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  the  town,  some 
of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
structed in  the  best  style  of  such  monuments.  I'he 
climate  here  in  the  warm  season  is  very  hot  and 
unhealthy;  but  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  become 
ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  might  be  culti- 
vated in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  The 
article  on  Gennesaket  [vol.  i.  p.  895]  should  be 
read  in  this  connection,  since  it  is  the  relation  of 
Tiberias  to  the  surrounding  region  and  the  lake, 
which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importance  in  the  first 
Christian  age.  The  place  is  four  and  a  half  houi-s 
from  Nazareth,  one  hour  from  Mejdel,  probably 
the  ancient  Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the 
shortest  route,  from  Banids  or  Csesarea  Philippi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no 
information  that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias. 
The  surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He  went 
away  beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias"  in 
John  vi.  1  {irepay  t^s  daXda-a-ns  t^s  FaKiKaias 
T^s  Tt^eptaSos),  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  from 
Tiberias,  but,  as  Meyer  remarks,  that  He  crossed 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Galilean  sea  of  Tiberias 
to  the  opposite  side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  this  singular  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  ac- 
count lor  it.  As  Herod,  the  nmrderer  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  moat  of  the  time  in  this  city,  the 
Saviour  may  have  kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  sanguinary  and  artful  (Luke  xiii. 
32)  character  of  that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from 
Luke  xxiii.  8,  that  though  Herod  had  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Christ,  he  never  saw  Him  in  person  until 
they  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  never  witnessed  any  of 
his  miracles.  It  is  possible  that  the  character  of 
the  place,  so  much  like  that  of  a  Roman  colony, 
may  have  been  a  reason  why  He  who  was  sent  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  performed  so 
little  labor  in  its  vicinity.  The  head  of  the  lake, 
and  especially  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  the 
population  was  more  dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jew- 
ish, formed  the  central  point  of  his  Galilean  min- 
istry. The  feast  of  Herod  and  his  courtiers,  before 
whom  the  daughter  of  llerodias  danced,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  the  tetrarch's  rash  oath  demanded 
the  head  of  the  dauntless  reformer,  was  held  in  all 
probability  at  Tiberias,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
If,  as  Josephus  mentions  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2),  the 
Baptist  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  in  the  castle 
of  Machaerus  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his 
execution  could  have  been  sent  thither,  and  the 
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bloody  troi)hy  forwarded  to  the  implacable  llerodias 
at  the  palace  where  she  usually  resided,  (lams 
(Johannes  tier  Tnufer  im  Gefdngniss,  p.  47,  &e.) 
suggests  that  John,  instead  of  being  kept  all  the 
time  in  the  same  castle,  may  have  been  confined  in 
different  places,  at  different  times.  [Mach.i:kus, 
Amer.  ed.]  The  three  passages  already  referred 
to  are  the  only  ones  in  the  New  Testament  which 
mention  Tiberias  by  name,  namely,  John  vi.  1, 
and  xxi.  1  (in  both  instances  designating  the  lake 
on  which  the  town  was  situated),  and  John  vi. 
23,  where  boats  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Tiberias  near  to  the  place  at  which  Jesus  had 
supplied  miraculously  the  wants  of  the  multitude. 
Thus  the  lake  in  the  time  of  Christ,  among  its 
other  appellations,  bore  also  that  of  the  principal 
city  in  the  neighborhood;  and  in  like  manner, 
at  the  present  day,  Bahr  Tubm-ieh,  "  Sea  of  Tu- 
barieh,"  is  almost  the  only  name  under  which  it 
is  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  apart  from  its 
strictly  Biblical  associations.  It  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ko- 
mans.  The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  after  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and 
Sepphoris,  became  fixed  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing flourished  there  through  a  succession  of  several 
centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this  place 
by  the  great  Kabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.  d.  190). 
The  Masorah,  or  body  of  traditions,  which  trans- 
mitted the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  preserved  by  means  of  the  vowel 
system  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  originated 
in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The  place  passed, 
under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the  Christians ; 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatants.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  possessed  successively  by  Per- 
sians, Arabs,  and  Turks;  and  contains  now,  under 
the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population  of  Moham- 
medans, Jews,  and  Christians,  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  'J'he  Jews  consti- 
tute, perhaps,  one  fourth  of  the  entire  number. 
They  regard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the  four  holy  places 
(Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the  others),  in 
which,  as  they  say,  prayer  must  be  offered  without 
ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall  back  instantly  into 
chaos.  One  of  their  singular  opinions  is  that  the 
Messiah  when  He  appears  will  emerge  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and,  landing  at  Tiberias,  proceed 
to  Safed,  and  there  establish  his  throne  on  the 
highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addition  to  the 
language  of  the  particular  country,  as  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  from  which  they  or  their  families  em- 
igrated, most  of  the  Jews  here  speak  also  the  Rab- 
binic Hebrew,  and  modern  Arabic."  They  occupy 
a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the 
lake;  just  north  of  which,  near  the  shore,  is  a 
Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suffered  terribly  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  1837,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
by  any  means  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster.  In 
1852,  the  writer  of  this  article  (later  travellers 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  city 
over  the  dilapidated  walls ;  in  other  parts  of  them 
not  overthrown,  rents  were  visible  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towers  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shattered  by  battering-rams.     It  is  sup- 


a  *  Probably  in  no  place  in  the  world  is  the  He-    tent  as  at  Tiberias.    (See  Tobler,  Denkblatter  aus  Jeru- 
brew  spoken  as  a  vernacular  language  to  such  an  ex-   salem,  p.  284.)  H. 
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posed  that  at  least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  earthquake 
was  severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee. 
It  was  a  similar  calamity  no  doubt,  such  as  had 
left  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  which  Amos  refers,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
prophecy,  as  forming  a  well-known  epoch  from 
which  other  events  were  reckoned.  There  is  a 
place  of  interment  near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distin- 
guished Kabbi  is  said  to  be  buried  with  14,000  of 
his  disciples  around  him.  The  grave  of  the  Ara- 
bian philosopher  Lokman,  as  Burckhardt  states, 
was  pointed  out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Kau- 
nier's  Paldslmn  (p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature. 
The  later  fortunes  of  the  place  are  sketched  some- 
what at  length  in  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searc/ies,  iii.  2G7-274  (ed.  1841).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  other  works,  as  Tiberias  lies  in  the  ordi- 
nary route  of  travellers  in  the  East,  and  will  be 
found  noticed  more  or  less  fully  in  most  of  the 
books  of  any  couipleteness  in  this  department  of 
authorship. 

Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  some  Local- 
ities, etc.  (p.  193),  has  added  a  few  charming 
touches  to  the  admirable  description  already  given 
in  his  Sin.  and  Pal.  (368-82).  H.  B.  H. 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  (^  OdAaacra 
rris  Tififpiddos-  mare  Tiberiadis).  This  term  is 
found  oidy  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
wiiich  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  {ibid.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  ''the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probably  uses  the 
name  as  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "  sea  of  Galilee," 
or  "  sea  of  Gennesaret,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly 
to  translate  the  Hebi*ew  names  and  terms  which 
he  uses  (such  as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Messias,  Cephas, 
Siloam,  etc.)  into  the  language  of  the  Gentiles. 
[Gennesakkt,  Ska  of.]  G. 

TIBE'RIUS  {Ti$4pio$:  in  full,  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  A.  d.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.  D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson 
of  Augustus.  He  >\as  born  at  Rome  on  the  16th 
of  November,  b.  c.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  commander  in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
talents  of  a  high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  admin- 
istrator of  civil  afiairs.  His  military  exploits  and 
those  of  Drusus,  his  brother,  were  sung  by  Horace 
{Carm.  iv.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the 
imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different 
man.  His  subsequent  Ufe  was  one  of  inactivity, 
sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
government,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  up  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
favorites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
kennel  of  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstrous  crimes  and  vices  which 
can  be  offered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  his  early  domestic  troubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
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three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  most 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius, 
Tacitus  (who  describes  his  character  as  one  of 
studied  dissimulation  and  hypoc- 
risy from  the  beginning),  ArmaL, 
i.-vi.;  Veil.  Paterc.  L.  ii.  94, 
&c. ;  and  Dion  Cass,  xlvi.-xlviii, 
The  article  in  the  Diet.  of'Gr. 
and  Rom.  Biog.  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117-1127)  furnishes  a  copious 
outline  of  the  principal  events  in 
his  fife,  and  holds  him  up  in  his 
true  light  as  deserving  the  scorn  and  abhorrence 
of  men.  For  an  extended  sketch  of  the  character 
and  administration  of  Tiberius,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans,  iv.  170  fF.,  and 
v.  1  fF.  (N.  Y.,  1865).  It  is  claimed  for  Tiberius 
that  the  Jews  in  Palestine  suffered  much  less  during 
his  reign  from  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
man governors,  than  during  the  reign  of  other  em- 
perors. He  changed  the  rulers  there  only  twice, 
alleging  that  "  the  governor  who  anticipates  but  a 
short  harvest,  makes  the  most  of  his  term,  and  ex- 
torts as  much  as  he  is  able  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  "  (Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  126). 

The  city  of  Tibkrias  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
life,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
apostolic  age,  must  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of 
his  administration.  The  memorable  passage  in 
Tacitus  {Annal.  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  sect,  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  Re- 
deemer under  Tiberius :  "  Ergo  abolendo  rumori 
(that  of  his  having  set  fire  to  Rome)  Nero  subdidit 
reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  afFecit,  quos  per  flagitia 
invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nom- 
inis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procui-a- 
torem  Pontiuni  Pilatum  supplicio  aflectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  belongs  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  reign. 
In  Luke  iii.  1,  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Csesar;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in 
the  ffteenth  year  of  his  reign  {riyefiovla):  This 
chronological  notation  is  an  important  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  work  [Jesus  Ciirist,  vol.  ii.  p.  1383 J. 
Augustus  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  years  before  his  own  death ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  ffteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  copartnership,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former  is  the 
computation  more  generally  adopted ;  but  the  data 
which  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  may  be  reconciled  easily  with  the  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
extended,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  Krafft's  Chronobgie,  p.  66 ;  Sepp's  Leben  Chrisii, 
i.  1,  &c. ;  Friedlieb's  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  p.  47,  &c. ; 
Ebrard's  Kritik,  p.  184;  Tischendorf's  Synopsis, 
xvi. ;  Greswell's  Dissertations,  i.  334;  Robinson's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  p.  181 ;  Ellicott's  Life 
of  Chmst,  p.  106,  note,  Amer.  ed.  ;  Andrews's 
Life  of  our  L&rd,  p.  24  AT. ;  and  Wieseler's  Bei- 
trdqe  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien 
(1869),  p.  177  fF.  H.  B.  H. 

TIB'HATH  (nratp  [extensive,  Zeve/,  Fiirst] : 
MaraHed;  Vat.  FA.  Mera^rjxaS'  ^lex.  Mare- 
j8e0:]  Thebnth),  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zo- 
bah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is 
called  Betah,  probably  by  an  accidental  transposi- 
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tion  of  the  first  two  letters.  Its  exact  position  is 
unknown,  but  if  Aram-Zobah  is  the  country  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria  [see  Sykia], 
we  must  look  for  Tibhath  on  the  eastern  skirts  of 
the  Anti-Libanus,  or  of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel 
Shahshabu  and  tlie  Jebel  Rieha,  G.  R. 

TIB'NI  (^y2.P\  {intelligent,  Furst]:  ©afivi 
[Vat.  -j/ei]  :  Thebni).  After  Ziniri  had  burnt 
himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following 
Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  contend- 
ing factions  lasted  four  years  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15, 
23);  but  the  only  record  of  it  is  given  in  the  few 
words  of  the  historian :  "  The  people  that  followed 
Omri  prevailed  against  the  people  that  followed 
Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath ;  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri 
reigned."  The  LXX.  add  that*ribni  was  bravely 
seconded  by  his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  us,  in 
a  clause  which  Ewald  pronounces  to  be  undoubt- 
edly genuine,  "  and  Thanini  and  Joram  his  brother 
died  at  that  time;  and  Ambri  reigned  after  Thani- 
ni." W.  A.  W. 

TI'D AL  ( V^"7^  [splendor,  renoivn,  Fiirst] : 
QapydM  [Alex.  &a\ya,  @a\ya\'-]  Thadal)  is 
mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  He  there  ap- 
pears among  the  kings  confederated  with,  and  sub- 
ordinate to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  Elam, 
who  leads  two  expeditions  from  the  country  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  into  Syria.  The  name. 
Tidal,  is  certainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the 
original.  If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted, 
the  king  was  called  Thid'cd;  while,  if  the  Septua- 
gint  more  nearly  represents  the  original,"  his  name 
was  Tharyal,  or  perhaps  ThwgaL  This  last  ren- 
dering is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  is 
then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect 
of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  country  —  Thur- 
<7a/ being  "  the  great  chief"  —  $a<ri\evs  6  fieyas 
{naqa    loazarka)    of    the    Persians.      Thargal    is 

called  "  king  of  nations  "  (C^SH  'n!?P)»  ^7  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was  a  chief 
over  various  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  special 
tract  of  country  conld  be  assigned,  since  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions 
of  I^wer  Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Arabs  of  these  parts  at  the  present  day.  Thargal, 
however,  should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Tura- 
nian. G.  R. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER  (npiJ^QTlbpri 

[see  below]:  &a\yae<pe\\a(rdp;  [Vat.  also  A\7a0- 
(peWdbrap,  &a\ya\(p€\\a(Tap;  Alex  Ay\ad  4>aA- 
Aao-op:]  Theglath-Phidnsnr).  In  1  Chr.  v.  26, 
and  again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.   20,  the  name  of  this 

king  is  written  "ipa^QTl^^Jyi,  "  Tilgath-pilne- 
ger;  "  but  in  this  form*  there  is  a  double  corruption. 
The   native   word   reads   as    Tigulti-pal-lsira,  for 
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which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of  2  Kings  is  a  fair 
equivalent.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  some- 
what doubtful.  M.  Oppert  renders  it,  "  Adoratio 
[sit]  filio  Zodiaci,"  and  explahis  "  the  son  of  the 
Zodiac  "  as  iVin,  or  Hercules  {Expedition  Scien- 
tijixjue  en  Mesoix)tamie,  ii.  352). 

Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told, 
but  probably  because  Pekah  withheld  his  tribute, 
and,  having  entered  his  territories,  "  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and 
Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria  " 
(2  K.  XV.  29):  thus  "lightly  afflicting  the  land 
of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali "  (Is.  ix.  1),^ 
the  most  northern,  and  so  the  most  exposed  portion 
of  the  country.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was,  apparently,  many 
years  afterwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
expedition  into  these  parts,  which  had  more  im- 
portant results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears 
that,  after  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
league  was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humil- 
iation of  Judasa,  and  intended  to  further  generally 
the  interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
(2  K.  XV.  37;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8);  but,,  on  their 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  from  his 
throne,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
tender, "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
monarch  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
lath-Pileser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  northeast,  where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria 
of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole  district 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  "lightly  afflicting  " 
Samaria,  but  injuring  her  far  "  moi'e  giierously, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  " 
(Is.  ix.  1),  carrying  into  captivity  "the  Reubenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
v.  26),  who  had  previously  held  this  country,  and 
placing  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  Nisibis  {ibid.)  Thus  the  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Samaria, 
into  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  it  further  brought 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition  of  a  mere 
tributary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus 
(2  K.  xvi.  10).  Here  doubtless  was  settled  the 
amount  of  tribute  which  Judaea  was  to  pay  an- 
nually ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  here  too  it 
was  explained  to  Ahaz  by  his  suzerain  that  a  cer- 


a  The  LXX.  evidently  read  bnH  for  b^lH, 

and  therefore  wrote  &apya\,  representing  the  V  by  a 
y.  The  Alex.  Codex,  however,  lias  ©AAFA,  which 
originally  was  doubtless  0AArA,  agreeing  so  far  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text. 

b  *  A  more  accurate   translation  of  Is.  ix.  1.  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  context  is  :  "  He  lightly 


esteemed  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
but  afterward  will  signally  honor,"  etc.  In  this  form 
it  is  especially  appropriate  as  understood  of  the  resi- 
dence and  public  ministry  of  Christ  in  that  despised 
region.  Interpreters  generally  (see  Michaelis,  Vitringa, 
Ilengstenberg,  and  Alexander  on  l8»  viii.  23)  recognize 
this  as  the  primary  reference.  ¥.  G. 
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tain  deference  to  the  Assyrian  gods  was  due  on  the 
part  of  all  tributaries,  who  were  usually  required  to 
set  up  in  their  /capital  "  the  Laws  of  Asshur,"  or 
"altars  to  the  Great  Goda"  [see  vol.  i.  p.  190  a]. 
The  "altar"  which  Ahaz  "saw  at  Damascus," 
and  of  which  he  sent  the  pattern  to  Urijah  the 
priest  (2  K.  xvi.  10,  11),  was  probably  such  a  badge 
of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Shalnianeser;  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and 
therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  From 
his  own  inscriptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years;  that,  besides  warring  in 
Syria  and  Samaria,  he  atticked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Assyrian  nionarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (prob- 
ably) not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  generally  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accords 
remarkably  with  the  statements  of  Berosus  (in 
Euseb.  C/iron.  Can.  i.  4)  and  Herodotus  (i.  95), 
that  about  this  time,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  c,  there  was  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  Assyria,  the  old  family,  which  had  ruled  for  520 
(526)  years,  being  superseded  by  another  not  long 
before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  The  authority 
of  these  two  writers,  combined  with  the  monumental 
indications,  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the 
founder  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath- 
Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  certainly  be 
about  this  time,  and  whose  monuments  show  him 
to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign.  The  exact 
date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed ;  but 
it  is  pr(A< I UynvArked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar  in 
Babylon,  which  synchronizes  with  B.  c.  747.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly from  B.  c.  747  to  B.  c.  730,  and  possibly  a 
few  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  least  as  early  as  b.  c.  725.«     [Shalmaneskk.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  from 
any  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  deserve  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to 
the  writings  of  lierosus,  related  that  the  first  As- 
syrian dynasty  continued  from  Ninus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  Beleus  (Pul),  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceedetl  by  Beletaras,  a  man  of  low  rank,  a  mere 
vine-dresser  {(pvTovpy6s),  who  liad  the  charge  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Beletaras, 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way,  fixed  it  in  liis  own  family,  in  which 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nin- 
eveh {Fr.  Hist.  Or.  iii.  210).  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Beletaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Beletar  being  in  fact  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  native  Pal-tslra  or  Ptdli-isir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  Pileser. 
Whether   there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  may 
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a  In  the  Assyrian  Chronological  Canon,  of  which 
there  are  four  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary,  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  seems 


perhaps  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near  a  resem- 
blance to  the  oriental  stories  of  Cyrus,  Gyges, 
Amasis,  and  others,  to  have  in  itself  much  claim 
to  our  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  har- 
monizes with  the  remarkable  fact  —  unparalleled  in 
the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  records  —  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  father's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusion  whatever  to  his  biilh,  descent, 
or  parentage. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Bab}lonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim),  and  several  places 
of  less  note  in  the  northeni  portion  of  the  country ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who 
reigned  from  B.  c.  747  to  b.  c.  733  at  Babylon. 
In  Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he 
obtained  certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  destruction  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of 
SjTia,  and  the  extension  of  Assyrian  influence  over 
Judaea,  are  the  chief  events  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  most  Assyrian  monarchs. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence 
at  Calah  (Ninirud),  where  they  were  found;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
anything  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed. They  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  later  kings  purposely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  often  erased,  but 
the  slabs  have  been  torn  down,  broken,  and  used 
as  building  materials  by  Esar-haddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at.  Calah,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  761  a].  The  dynasty  of  Saigon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  their  hostility  is  that 
we  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Shal- 
maneser and  Tiglath-Pileser  than  of  various  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  G.  R. 

TI'GRIS  (Tiypis  [see  below] :  Typris,  Tigris) 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 

Hebrew  Hiddekel  ( V^r.^n)  ;  and  occurs  also  in 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1), 
Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The 
meaning,  and  various  forms,  of  the  word  have  been 
considered  under  Hiddkkel.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  describe  the 
course  and  character  of  the  stream. 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in  lat. 
38°  10',  long.  39°  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  Goljik  or  Gdknjik, 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  where 
it  sweeps  round  between  Palou  and  Telek.  Tlie 
Tigris'  source  is  near  the  southwestern  angle  of  the 
lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.    The  course  of 


to  be  reckoned  at  either  16  or  17  years.  (See  Atkenaum^ 
No.  1812,  p.  84.) 
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the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  east,  but 
after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about  25  miles  it 
makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south,  and  descends 
by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr.  Here  it  is 
already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  below  that  city 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arable,  p.  326).  It  then 
turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this  direc- 
tion, past  Osman  Kitui  to  Til,  where  it  once  more 
alters  its  course  and  takes  that  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight  variations, 
to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  At  Osinan 
Kieui  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern  Tigris, 
which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  modern  Ala- 
Tagh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south,  and,  col- 
lecting on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  number  of 
streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  nearly.  The  courses 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  re- 
spectively 150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  the 
junction,  and  before  any  other  tributary  of  im- 
|X)rtance  is  received,  the  Tigris  is  160  yards  wide 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Near  Til  a  large 
stream  flows  into  it  from  the  northeast,  bringing 
almost  as  much  water  as  the  main  channel  ordinarily 
holds  (Layard,  NinetJth  and  Babylon,  p.  49).  This 
branch  rises  near  Billi,  in  northern  Kurdistan,  and 
runs  at  first  to  the  northeast,  but  presently  sweeps 
round  to  the  north,  and  proceeds  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  Shaltak  and  Boklan  with  a  general  west- 
erly course,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  line  of  the 
38th  parallel,  nearly  to  Sert,  whence  it  flows  south- 
west and  south  to  Til.  From  Til  the  Tigris  runs 
southward  for  20  miles  through  a  long,  narrow,  and 
deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon 
the  comparatively  low  but  still  hilly  country  of 
Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh.  Through  this  it  flows 
with  a  course  which  is  south-southeast  to  Mosul, 
thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh-Sherghat,  and  again 
south-southeast  to  Samara,  where  the  hills  end 
and  the  river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium.  The 
course  is  now  more  irregular.  Between  Samara 
and  Baghdad  a  considerable  bend  is  made  to  the 
east;  and,  after  the  Shat-el-flie  is  thrown  off  in 
lat.  32°  30',  a  second  bend  is  made  to  the  north, 
the  regular  southeasterly  course  being  only  resumed 
a  little  above  the  32d  parallel,  from  which  point  the 
Tigris  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Kurnah.  The  length  of  the 
whole  stream,  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at 
1146  miles.  It  can  be  descended  on  rafts  during 
the  flood  season  from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150 
miles  from  its  source;  and  it  has  been  navigated 
by  steamers  of  small  draught  nearly  up  to  Mosul. 
From  Diarbekr  to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much 
impeded  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as  well  as 
by  artificial  bunds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times 
were  thrown  across  the  stream,  probably  for  pur- 
IK)ses  of  irrigation.  Below  Samara  there  are  no 
obstructions;  the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of 
soft  mud;  the  stream  moderate;  and  the  course 
very  meandering.  The  average  width  of  the  Tigris 
in  this  part  of  its  course  is  200  yards,  while  its 
depth  is  very  considerable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
•which  have  been  already  described,  the  river  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the  river 
of  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  (Zab 
Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asful),  the  Adhem,  and 
the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  All  these  rivers 
flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagros,  which  shuts 
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in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  on  the  east,  and  is  able 
to  sustain  so  large  a  number  of  great  streams  fron) 
its  inexhaustible  springs  and  abundant  «nows. 
From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains  no  tributary  of 
the  slightest  importance,  for  the  Tharthar,  which 
is  said  to  have  once  reached  it,  now  ends  in  a  salt 
lake,  a  little  below  Tekrit.  Its  volume,  however, 
is  conthmally  increasing  as  it  descends,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  bulk  of  water  brought  into  it 
from  the  east,  particularly  by  the  Great  Zab  and 
the  Diyaleh;  and  in  its  lower  course  it  is  said  to 
be  a  larger  stream  and  to  carry  a  greater  body  than 
the  Euphrates  (Chesney,  Eujjhi'ates  Expedition,  i. 
62). 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  season. 
Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ni- 
phates, the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its  breadth  grad- 
ually increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250 
yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The  rise 
contmues  through  March  and  April,  reaching  its 
full  height  generally  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
May.  At  this  time  the  country  about  Baghdad  is 
often  extensively  flooded,  not,  however,  so  much 
from  the  Tigris  as  from  the  overflow  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  here  poured  into  the  eastern 
stream  through  a  canal.  Further  down  the  river, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam  Arabs,  between 
the  32d  and  31st  parallels,  there  is  a  great  annual 
inundation  on  both  banks.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  Tigris  b^ins  to  fall,  and  by  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.  In  October  and  No- 
vember there  is  another  rise  and  fall  in  consequence 
of  the  autumnal  rains;  but  compared  with  the 
spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  insignificant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  purposes 
of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  475);  but  in  ancient  times  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
The  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
and  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  in 
their  capital ;  but  the  general  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  784.] 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii.  7;  comp.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  4),  the 
Persians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw 
across  from  bank  to  bank  between  the  embouchure 
and  the  city  of  Opis,  and  such  trade  as  there  was 
along  its  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strab.  ibid.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
waters  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  also  the  effect  ascribed  to  them, 
unless  in  the  spring  flood  time,  when  they  might 
have  been  shot  by  boats  descending  the  river.  Thus 
there  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  down  the  stream;  but  up  it  trade  would 
scarcely  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
than  Samara  or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural 
obstructions,  and  of  the  great  force  of  the  stream. 
The  lower  part  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7 ) ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
{ijjiiT6piov),  from  which  the  neighboring  districts 
drew  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strab. 
xvi.  1,  §  9).  Seleucia,  too,  which  grew  up  soon 
after  Alexander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
prosperity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  offered  by  this 
great  stream. 
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We  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Tigris  in 
Scripture.  It  appears  indeed  under  the  name  of 
Hiddekel,  among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
and  is  there  correctly  described  as  "  running  east- 
ward to  Assyria."  But  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nahum 
(ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  becomes  well 
known  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  had  to  cross  it 
in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Susa  (Shushan).    With 

Daniel  it  is  "  the  Great  liiver  "  —  ^'"^12/1  '^K^^'H 
—  an  expression  commonly  applied  to  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his  most 
important  visions  (Dan.  x.  to  xii. ).  No  other  men- 
tion of  the  Tigris  seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  ;  and  there  it  is  unconnected  with 
any  real  history. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from 
about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
it  separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  A.  D.  114  to 
A.  D.  117),  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
political  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagros  is 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Western  and 
Central  Asia;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  defensible 
.  line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  westward  to 
that  river;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  course,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  2,  and  compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  §  8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  waters.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm-trees 
and  pomegranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and  reeds, 
the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  are  the  following: 
Strabo,  xi.  14,  §  8,  and  xvi.  1,  §§  9-13;  Arrian, 
±:xped.  Alex.  vii.  7 ;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27.  The 
best  modern  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  IG,  etc.,  and  Winer,  Jieal- 
worterbuck,  ii.  622,  623 ;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  49-51,  and 
464-476;  Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  3-8; 
Jones  in  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Lynch  in  Joutmal  oj  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  ix. ;  and  RawUnson's  Herod- 
otus, i.  552,  553.)  G.  R. 

TIK'VAH  (n^l?^  \cwd,  expectation]:  ©e- 
KovdVi  [Vat.  ©e/cKouau;  Alex.  ©e/CKove:  Tliecua). 
1.  The  father  of  !ShaIlum  the  husband  of  the 
prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is  called 
TiKVATii  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 

2.  (©cKwe;  [Vat.  FA.  EA/ceia ;]  Alex,  ©e- 
Kovi'  Thecue.)  The  father  of  Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x. 
15).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  14  he  is  called  Theocanus. 

TIK'VATH    (nnpSn     [obediencey,    Keri, 

^'^rfp'pi  properly  Tokihath  or  Tokhath:  QeKue; 
[Vat.  KttflowaA ;]  Alex.  QaKovad:  Thecuath).   TlK- 
VAH  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 
TILE.     For  general  information  on  the  subject, 
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<*  Ata  rSiiv  K€pa.fiu)v, 

f>  -E^opviavrei  (Mark  ii.  4). 

c  *  The  bar  is  Aramaean,  =  son,  and  Mark's  vlb?  Ti- 


see  the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through  «  the  tiling,"  has  given  much  trouble  to 
expositors,  from  the  fact  that  Syrian  houses  are  in 
general  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terraces.  Some  suggestions  toward  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  have  been  already  given.  [Hoi'SE, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1104.]  An  additional  one  may  here  be 
offered.  1.  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly, 
or  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  ai-e  apt  to  crack 
and  to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which 
our  Lord  performed  his  miracle,  have  been  in  this 
condition,  and  been  pierced,  or,  to  use  St.  Mark's'' 
word,  "  broken  up,"  by  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic? 
(Arundell,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minoi',i.  171;  Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  35.) 

2.  Or  may  the  phrase  "  through  the  tiling  "  be 
accounted  for  thus  ?  Greek  hoOses  were  often,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  vii.  161; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  3).  Did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native, 
probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression 
"  tiles,"  as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most  familiar 
to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readere  without  reference 
to  the  particular  material  of  the  roof  in  question  ? 
(Euseb.  IJ.  E.  iii.  4;  .lerome,  ProL  to  Comm.  on 
St.  Matth.  vol.  vii.  4;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  i.  367.)  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  re- 
marking that  houses  in  modern  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofs  (Fisher,  Views  in 
Syria,  i.  19,  vi.  56).  [See  House,  note  b,  i.  1104, 
Amer.  ed.]  H.  W.  P. 

TIL'GATH-PILNE'SER    (n^^n 

-ip^?^5;  Q  na^n ;  npj^Q  ni^n:  [Rom. 

@ay\a<pa\\a<Taji),  &a\ya<pf\\a(Tdp;  Vat.]  @a\- 
ya^avacrap,  ©ayvacpa/uLaaap,  &a\ya(p€\\aSap ; 
Alex.  @ay\a6  <pa\va(Tap'-  Thtlyathphalnasar).  A 
variation,  and  probably  a  corruption,  of  the  name 
TiGLATH-piLESER.  It  is  peculiar  te  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  v.  6,  26 ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  20.  G. 

*  TILLAGE.     [Agriculture.] 

TFLON  O'lVin;  Keri,  I^Vri  [perh.^i//]: 
^\vd}v\  Alex.  @i\uv''  Thilon).  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Shimon,  whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TIM.^'US  iTifia7os:  fimceus).  The  father 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timaeus,  who  was  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  he  left  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46)." 

TIMBREL,  TABRET.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Heb.  ^n,  toph,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each 
other.     It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian 

2  » 
0;>,  duff,  which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a 
tambourine.  The  root,  which  signifies  to  beat  or 
strike,  is  found  in  the  Greek  rimavov  or  TVfxivavoVy 
Lat.  tympanum,  It.  tamburo,  Sp.  tambor,  Fr.  tnm^ 
hour,  Prov.  taboi;  Eng.  tabor,  tabouret,  timbrel, 
tambourine,  A.-S.  dubbnn,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  and 
many  others.''     In  Old  English  txibor  was  used  for 


/u,aiQv  is  the  Greek  translation.     On  the  circumstances 
of  the  miracle,  see  Bartim^us  [Amer.  ed.].  H. 

d  It  is  usual  for  etymologists  to  quote  the  Arab. 
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any  drum.  Thus  Rol>.  of  Gloucester,  p.  396  (ed. 
Hejirne,  1810) :  — 

"  Vor  of  trompea  and  of  tabors  the  Saracens  made  there 
So  gret  noise,  that  Oristenmen  al  distourbed  were." 

In  Shakespeare's  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an 
instrument  of  peace,  Jind  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
drum:  "I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music 
withv  him  but  the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he 
rather  hear  the  iahw  and  the  pipe  "  {Much  Ado,  ii. 
3).  Titbmiret  and  tabourine  are  diminutives  of 
tabor,  and  denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the 
tambourine :  — 

"  Or  Mimoe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret, 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat." 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  1,  78. 

Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  The  word  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  Coverdale's  translation 
in  all  passages  except  Is.  xxx.  32,  where  it  is 
omitted  in  Coverdale,  and  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  where  it 
is  rendered  "beauty." 

ITie  Heb.  toph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument 
described  by  tra\ellers  as  the  duff  or  diff  of  the 
Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Syrians  of  Padan-aram  at  their  merry-makings 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  principally  by 
women  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26] )  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appears  to 
have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  (Jer.  xxxi. 
4).  The  toph  was  one  of  the  instruments  played 
by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  his  re- 
turn from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  by  the  Le- 
rites  in'  the  Temple-band  (2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  8).  It  accompanied  the  merriment  of  feasts 
(Is.  v.  12,  xxiv.  8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  when  the 
women  came  out  to  meet  the  warriors  returning 
from  victory,  and  is  everywhere  a  sign  of  happiness 
and  peace  (Job  xxi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  32;  Jer.  xxxi.  4). 
So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God  into  his 
Temple  described  in  strong  figures  in  Ps.  Ixviii., 
the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  in- 
struments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  round 
them  all  danced  the  young  maidens  with  their  tim- 
brels (Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26] ). 

The  diff  oi  the  Arabs  is  described  by  Russell 
(Alepjx),  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "a  hoop  (sometimes  with 
pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling)  over 
which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  distended.  It  is  beat 
with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the 
ancients,  as  appears  from  its  figure  in  several  re- 
lievos, representing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  rites 
of  Cybele."  The  same  instrument  was  used  by  the 
Egyptian  dancing-women  whom  Hasselquist  saw 
{Trav.  p.  59,  ed.  1766).  In  Barbary  it  is  called 
tar,  and  "  is  made  hke  a  sieve,  consisting  (as  Isi- 
dore«  describes  the  tympanum)  of  a  rim  or  thin 
hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parchment  stretched 
over  the  top  of  it.  This  serves  for  the  bass  in  all 
their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly  touch  very 
artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the  knuckles  or 
palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and  measure  re- 
quire, or  as  force  and  softness  are  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  several  parts  of  the  performance" 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202). 


tunbdr  as  the  original  of  tambour  and  tabor  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  tunbfir  is  a  guitar,  and  not  a  drum 
(Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  1,52,  2d  ed.).  The  parallel  Arabic 
word  is  tabl,  which  denotes  a  kind  of  drum,  and  is  the 
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The  tympanum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele 
(Her.  iv.  76),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Eur.  Bacch.  59).     It 


Tar.  (Ltmes  Modern  Egyptians,  366,  5th  ed.) 

was  played  by  women,  who  beat  it  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  29),  and  Juvenal 
{Sat.  iii.  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin:  — 

"Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes 
Et  liuguam,  et  mores  et  cum  tibicine  chordas 
Obliquas,  necnon  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Vexit." 

In  the  same  way  the  tabor  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
adopted  it  from  the  Saracens,  to  whom  it  was 
peculiar  (see  Du  Cange's  note  on  De  Joinville's 
Bist.  du  Roy  Saint  Louis,  p.  61). 

The  author  of  SfiiUe  Hagyibkytim  (c.  2)  gives 
the  Greek  KVfifiaXov  as  the  equivalent  of  toph,  and 
says  it  was  a  hollow  basin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 
stick  of  brass  or  iron. 

The  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  is  obscure,  and 
appears  to  have  been  early  corrupted.     Instead  of 

T|"^Qjn,  "  thy  tabrets,"  the  Vulg.  and  Targum  read 

tJ^D**,  "thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 
adopted  in  Coverdale's  and  Cranmer's  Bibles. 
The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read  rjp'^n,  as  in  ver. 
16.  If  the  ordinary  text  be  adopted,  there  is  no 
reason  for  taking  toph,  as  Jerome  suggests,  in  the 
sense  of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  "  pala  qua  gemma 
continetur."  W.  A.  W. 

TIM'NA,  TIM'NAH  (Vy^n  [perh.  re- 
strained or  inaccessible]  :  Sa/uLyd;  [in  1  Chr.  i.  39, 
Vat.  corrupt:]  Thamna).  1.  A  concubine  of  Eli- 
phaz  son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12;  in  1  Chr.  i.  36  named  as  a  son  of  Eli- 
phaz):  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same 
as  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir 
the  Horite  ([Gen.  xxxvi.]  ver.  22,  and  1  Chr.  i. 
39). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Vat.  ©aifiaV,  Alex.  @afiava.'\ 
A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  40-45  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
dukes  are  named  "  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
their  habitations:  "  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
the  case  of  Teman,  that  Timnah  was  also  the  name 
of  a  place  or  a  district.  E.  S.  P. 

TIM'NAH  (nDpri  \^tot,  portion]).  A  name 
which  occurs,  simple  and  compounded,  and  with 
slight  variations  of  form,  several  times,  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land.  The  name  is  derived  by 
the  lexicographers  (Gesenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst)  from 


same  with   the  Rabb.  Heb.  tabla,  and  Span,  atabal,  a 
kettle-drum.     The  instrument  and  the  word  may  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Saracens. 
a  Orig.  iii.  31. 


TIMNATH 

a  root  signifying  to  "  portion  out,  or  divide";  "  but 
its  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  analogy  of  the  to- 
pographical names  of  other  countries,  would  rather 
imply  that  it  referred  to  some  natural  feature  of  the 
country. 

1.  (\t/8a,  Qa/uLvd ;  [in  2  Chr.  Vat.  omits ;]  Alex. 
vorov,  ®afiva\  Joseph.  Qajxva'  Thnmna^  T/iam- 
nan.)  A  place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  north  boundary  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10).  It  was  obviously  near  the  western 
end  of  the  Iwundary,  being  between  Beth-shemesh 
and  the  "  shoulder  of  Ekron."  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  TiiiMNATHAH  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Dan,  also  named  in  connection  with 
Ekron,  and  that  again  with  the  Timnath,  or  more 
accurately  Timnathah,  of  Samson,  and  the  Tham- 
natha  of  the  Maccabees.  Its  belonging  at  that 
time  to  Dan  would  explain  its  absence  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. ),  though  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  course  of  the  boundary. 
The  modern  representative  of  all  these  various  forms 
of  the  same  name  is  probably  Tibnefi,  a  village 
about  two  miles  west  of  Ain  SheJtis  (lieth-shemesh), 
among  the  broken  undulating  country  by  which 
the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of  Palestine  de- 
scend to  the  maritime  plain.  It  has  been  shown  in 
several  other  cases  [Keilah,  etc]  that  this  district 
contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnah  is  probably  an- 
other instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  among 
the  cities  of  the  S/ieJ'elah,  which  from  its  occurrence 
with  Beth-shemesh,  Gideroth,  Gimzo,  all  more  or 
less  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekron,  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  just  descril>ed  as  in  the  hills.  After 
the  Danites  had  deserted  their  original  allotment 
for  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as  the  con- 
tinual struggle  between  them  might  happen  to  fluc- 
tuate. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  fortified  by 
Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important  military 
posts  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was  called 
after  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in 
order  of  hnportance  among  the  fourteen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5 ;  and  see 
Pliny,  V.  14). 

Tibneh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "a  deserted  site  " 
(Rob.  ii.  IG),  and  not  a  single  western  traveller 
appears  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  position  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.    [Timnath.] 

2.  {®aixvaQa.;  ^\^x.  &afxva'  Tliamnn.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  .Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  Ziph, 
and  Carmel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  G. 

TIM'NATH.  The  form  in  which  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names 
which  are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible 
that  they  refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Timnah  (n3t?ri,  i.  e.  Timnah  {lot,  pcrr- 
iwn\:  @afj.vd'  Thamnatha).  The  scene  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar 
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a  The  LXX.,  a8  above,  derived  it  from  teman,  the 
South. 


(Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  14).  There  is  nothing  here 
to  indicate  its  position.  The  expression  "  went  up 
to  Timnah  "  (ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on 
higher  ground  than  the  spot  from  which  Judah 
started.  But  as  we  are  ignorant  where  that  was, 
the  indication  is  of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  place  where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept. 
There  was  a  road  to  it  (A.  V.  "  way  ").  It  may 
be  identified  either  with  the  Timnah  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carmel  where  Nabal  kept  his  huge  flocks  of  sheep; 
or  with  the  Timnathah  so  familiar  in  the  story  of 
Samson's  conflicts.  In  favor  of  the  latter  is  the 
doubtful  suggestion  named  under  Enam  and  Tap- 
PUAH,  that  in  the  words  translated  "  an  open 
place  "  there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In 
favor  of  the  former  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  lieing  not  Timnah  but  Timnathah  (as 
in  the  Vulgate),  which  is  certainly  the  name  of  the 
Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson.  More 
than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  place  is  named  in  the  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V.  ex- 
hibits it  accurately  as  Thimnathah,  and  its  name 
doubtless  survives  in  the  modern  Tibneh  which  is 
said  to  lie  below  Zareah,  about  three  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  of  it,  where  the  great  Wady  es-Surdr  issues 
upon  the  plain. 

2.  Timnathah  (nn3^i31 :  0o/ii/o0e{;  Joseph. 
(da/JLud:  Thamnatha).  The  residence  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5).  It  was  then  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Philistines.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  by  such  savage  animals  as  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xiv.  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson's 
starting-point  (xiii.  25).  G. 

TIM'NATH-HE'RES  (D^n  n5pn  [por- 
tion of  the  sun,  Ges.]  :  Qufivadapfs;  Alex,  ©afiva- 
6ap  etas'  Thamnatsare).  The  name  under  which 
the  city  and  burial-place  of  Joshua,  previously  called 
TiMNATH-SEKAH,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The 
constituent  consonants  of  the  word  are  the  same, 
but  their  order  is  reversed.  The  authorities  differ 
considerably  in  their  explanations.  The  Jews  adopt 
Heres  as  the  real  name;  interpret  it  to  mean  the 
sun ;  and  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  act  of  making 
the  sun  stand  still,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 
exploit  of  Joshua's  life.  Others  (as  Fiirst,  i.  442), 
while  accepting  Heres  as  the  original  form,  in- 
terpret that  word  as  "  clay,"  and  as  originating  in 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Others  again,  like 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  347,  348),  and  Bertheau  {On 
Jvdges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  original  form,  and 
Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional  error.         G. 

TIM'NATH-SE'RAH  (nnpTiSp;?  [por- 
tion of  abundance'] :  [Rom.  Qa/xpaaapax  5  Vat.] 
QafiapxapV^,  &afivada(Taxo-pct'f  Alex.  SafiuaO 
aapa,  &afxua(raxap'^  Joseph,  ©ainvd'-  Thamnath 
Saraa,  Thamnath  Save).  The  name  of  the  city 
which  at  his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after 
the  partition  of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh. 
xix.  50);  and  in  "the  border"  of  which  he  was 
buried  (xxiv.  30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In 
Judg.  ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  Timnath-heres. 
The  latter  form  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
who  interpret  Heres  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account 
for  the  nan)e  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun 
{temunath  ha  cheres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepul' 
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chre,  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man 
who  had  caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  (Rashi,  Coni- 
ment.  on  both  passajjes).  Accordingly,  they  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Kefar  clieres,  which  is  said  by 
Rabbi  Jacob  (Carmoly,  Ilineraires,  etc.,  p.  186), 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benj.  p.  434),  and  other  Jew- 
ish travellers  down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day  (p. 
151),  to  be  about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  {Na(dits). 
No  place  with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps,  the 
closest  approach  to  it  being  Kefr-Harit.  wliicli  is 
more  nearly  double  that  distance  S.  S.  W.  of  Na- 
bliis.  Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews 
still  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  p.  151). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  {Bibl.  Saci-a,  1843).  In  his  journey  from 
Jifna  to  Mejdel-Ynba,  about  six  miles  from  the 
former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
road.  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south ) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  size  and 
in  the  richness  and  character  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tibneh^ 
and  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  aflfirmed  to  be  the  Timnah  of  Joshua, 
yet  the  identification  appears  probable.  [Gaash, 
Amer.  ed.] 

Timnath-Serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustrious 
owner  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
mentions  them  in  the  Epitaphium  Paulce  (§  13). 
Beyond  its  being  south  of  Shechem,  he  gives  no 
indication  of  its  position,  but  he  dismisses  it  with 
the  following  characteristic  remark,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  simple  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier  of  Israel : 
"  Satisque  mirata  est,  quod  distributor  possessionum 
sibi  montana  et  aspera  delegisset."  G. 

TIM'NITE,  THE  O^prin  [patr.]:  rod 
®a/xt/i  [Vat.  -i/ei];  Alex,  o  &afj.ua6aios-  Tham- 
nathcetis),  that  is,  the  Timnathite  (as  in  the  Alex. 
LXX.,  and  Vulg.).  Samson's  father-in-law  (Judg. 
XV.  6). 

TI'MON  (Tjjtiwj':  Timon).  One  of  the  seven, 
commonly  called  "  deacons  "  [Deacon],  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  occasion  of 
complaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Like  his 
colleagues,  Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from  which, 
t'lken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability 
that  the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The 
name  of  Timon  stands  fifth  in  the  catalogue. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him  with  certainty; 
but  in  the  "  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetanmi 
Apostolorum  et  Discipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to 
Dorotheus  of  Tyre  (BM.  Patrum,  iii.  149),  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  one  of  the  "  seventy-two  " 
disciples  (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  conge- 
ries of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Bostra  ( ?  "  Bostra  Ara- 
bum  "),  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire. 

W.  B.  J. 

TIMO'THEUS  {Tl^l6efos  [hmaring  God]). 

a  The  children  of  these  marriages  were  known  as 
Mamzerini  (bastards),  and  stood  just  above  the  Ne- 
THINIM.  This  was,  however,  cceleris  paribus.  A  bas- 
tard who  was  a  wise  student  of  the  Law  was,  in  theory, 
above  an  iguorant  high-priest  (Gem.  Hieros.  Horajoth, 
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1.  A  "captain  of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace,  v  6), 
who  was  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Judas 
Maccabseus,  b.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  34-44). 
He  was  probably  a  Greek  adventurer  (comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1),  who  had  gained  the  leadership  of 
the  tribe.  Thus  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1,  quoted 
by  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  "  Zeno, 
surnamed  Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of  Rabbah  "  in 
the  time  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  Timotheus  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Nicanor  (b.  c.  166:  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At 
a  later  time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second 
attack  on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghold, 
Gazara,  which  was  stormed  by  Judas,  and  there 
Timotheus  was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  24-37). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in 
this  latter  narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1 
Mace  V.  6-8,  an  idea  rendered  more,  plausible  by 
the  similarity  of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in 
Lat.  Gazer,  Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timo- 
theus was  very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Timotheus  the  Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at 
Jazer  (1  Mace.  v.  34);  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  while  Gazara  was  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  Gezer.  [.Jaazer;  Gazara.]  It 
may  be  urged  further,  in  support  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  2  Mace,  that  the  second  campaign  of 
Judas  against  Timotheus  (1)  (1  Mace.  v.  27-44)  is 
given  in  2  Mace.  xii.  2-24,  after  the  account  of  the 
capture  of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  (2) 
there.  Wernsdorf  assumes  that  all  the  differences 
in  the  narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Mace.  {Dejide 
Libi'.  Mace.  §  Ixx.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Grimm  (on  2  Mace.  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  2  Mace,  the  differences  of 
place  and  circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patri- 
tius  to  mark  different  events  {De  Lih\  Mace. 
§  xxxii.  p.  269). 

3.  The  Greek  name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1, 
xvii.  14,  &c.).  He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the 
A.  V.  in  every  case  except  2  (Jor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  epistles  addressed  to  him. 

B.  F.  W. 
TIM'OTHY  {TifiSeeos  [hmrn-ing  God]  :  Tim- 
otheus). The  disciple  thus  named  was  the  son  of 
one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which,  though  con- 
demned by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and  placing 
their  offspring  on  all  but  the  lowest  step  in  the 
Jewish  scale  of  precedence,"  were  yet  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history.  The 
father's  name  is  unknown :  he  was  a  Greek,  i.  e'.  a 
Gentile  by  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3).  If  in  any 
sense  a  proselyte,  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  did  not  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
would  render  it  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  half-converts,  the  so-called  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  not  those  of  Righteousness  [comp.  Prose- 
lytes]. The  absence  of  any  personal  allusion  to 
the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  infer- 
ence that  he  must  have  died  or  disappeared  during 
his  son's  infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  de- 
volved upon  his  mother  Eunice  and  her  mother 
Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under  their  training  his  edu- 
cation was  emphatically  Jewish.  '^  From  a  child  " 
he  learnt  (probably  in  the  LXX.  version)  to  "  know 


fol.  84,  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt,  xxiii.  14) ;  and 
the  education  of  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  iii.  15)  may  there- 
fore have  lielped  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
the  Jews  would  naturally  have  against  him  on  this 
ground. 
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the  Holy  Scriptures  "  daily.  The  language  of  the 
Acts  leases  it  uncertain  whether  Lystra  or  Derbe 
were  the  residence  of  the  devout  family.  The  latter 
has  l)een  inferred,  but  without  much  likelihood, 
from  a  possible  construction  of  Acts  xx.  4,  the 
former  from  Acts  xvi.  1,  2  (comp.  Neander,  Pfi. 
tiwl  Leit.  i.  288;  Alford  and  Huther,  in  toe).  In 
either  case  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  synagogue  makes  this  devout  con- 
sistency more  noticeable.  We  may  think  here, 
as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout  women  going 
forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some  river-side  ora- 
tory (Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  211).  The  read- 
ing irapa  rivoiv,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted  by 
Lachraann  and  Tischendorf,  indicates  that  it  was 
from  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that  the 
young  disci[)le  received  his  first  impression  of 
Christian  truth.  It  would  be  natural  that  a 
character  thus  fashioned  should  retain  throughout 
something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  constitution  far 
from  robust  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
from  opposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
16,  V.  20,  21,  vi.  11-14;  2  Tim'  ii.  1-7),  a  sen- 
sitiveness even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  tendency 
to  an  ascetic  rigor  which  he  had  not  strength  to 
bear  (1  rim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often  is,  with  a 
temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  from  "  youthful 
lusts  "«  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer  emotions 
(1  Tim.  v.  2)  —  these  we  may  well  think  of  as 
characterizing  the  youth  as  they  afterwards  char- 
acterized the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  G)  brought  the  message  of  glad-tidings 
to  Timotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it 
with  "unfeigned  faith"  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lys- 
tra,  as  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he  may 
have  witnessed  the  half-completed  sacrifice,  the 
half  finished  martjTdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  sufferinjg 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and  edu- 
cation must  have  been  under  the  direct  superin- 
tendence of  the  body  of  elders  {ibid.  2-3).  During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first  and  second  journeys,  the  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
mention  of  the  two  churches  as  united  in  testify- 
ing to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later, 
that  he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  as  "  the 
messenger  of  the  churches,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St. 
Paul's  choice.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as 
others  had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work 
in  which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feel- 
ing led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi. 
3),  and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  as- 
sembly of  the  elders  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as 
did  the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possi- 
bly to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14: 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).''     A  great  obstacle,  however, 
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«  Comp.  the  elaborate  dissertation,  De  vetarepiKaU 
intOvtiCaLi ,  by  Bosius,  in  Hase's  Thesaurus,  vol.  ii. 

b  Iconium  has  been  suggested  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson  (i.  289)  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordina- 
tion. 


presented  itself.  Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstein,  in  he), 
and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision,  and  in 
this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming  the 
Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him,  and  choosing  to 
take  up  his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been 
his  real  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).  As  it  was,  his  condition 
was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  apostate 
Israelite;  and,  though  circumcision  was  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  eflfbrts  as  an 
Evangelist.  The  fact  that  no  offense  seems  to 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).  But  his  wider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  attack, 
and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out.  They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  syna- 
gogue or  the  church,  but  an  uncircumcisetl  Israel- 
ite would  be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent. 
With  a  special  view  to  their  feelings,  making  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  the  Apostle,  who  had  refused 
to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  "  took  and 
circumci-sed  "  Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3);  and  then, 
as  conscious  of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way 
distributing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentiles  {ibid.  4).  Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one 
of  his  most  constant  companions.  Not  since  he 
parted  from  Barnabas  had  he  found  one  whose 
heart  so  answered  to  his  own.  If  Barnabas  had 
been  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  early  days,  he 
had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as  his 
own  true  son  by  a  spiritual  parentage  (1  Cor.  iv. 
17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2).  They  and  Sil- 
vanus,  and  probably  Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Phi- 
lippi (Acts  xvi.  12),  and  there  already  the  young 
Evangelist  was  conspicuous  at  once  for  his  filial 
devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii.  22).  His  name 
does  not  apijear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work 
at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained 
some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then  acted  as  the  mes- 
senger by  whom  the  members  of  that  church  sent 
what  they  were  able  to  give  for  the  Apostle's  wants 
(Phil.  iv.  15).  He  appears,  however,  at  Beroea, 
and  remains  there  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  obliged 
to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going  on  afterwards  to 
join  his  master  at  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  From 
Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  {ibid.),  as 
having  special  gifts  for  comforting  and  teaching. 
He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens  but 
to  Corinth,*'  and  his  name  appears  united  with 
St.  Paul's  in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters 
written  from  that  city  to  the  Thessalonians  (1 
Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Here  also  he  was 
apparently  active  as  an  Evangelist  (2  Cor.  i.  19), 
and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  exceptions,  de- 
volved the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts  (1 
Cor.  i.  14).     Of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we 


c  Dr.  Wordsworth  infers  from  2  Cor.  ix.  11,  and 
Acts  xviii.  5,  that  he  brought  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  Apostle  from  the  Macedonian  churches, 
and  thus  released  him  from  his  continuous  labor  as  &. 
tent-maker. 
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have  no  record,  and  can  infer  nothing  beyond  a 
continuance  of  his  active  service  as  St.  Paul's  com- 
panion. When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as 
being  sent  on  in  advance  when  tlie  Apostle  was 
contemplating  the  long  journey  which  was  to  in- 
clude Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Itome 
(Acts  xix.  22).  He  was  sent  to  "  bring "  the 
churches  "  into  remembrance  of  the  ways  "  of  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  We  trace  in  the  words 
of  the  "  fatlier  "  an  anxious  desire  to  guard  the  son 
from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensitive 
temperament,  would  be  most  trying  (1  Cor.  xvi. 
10).  His  route  would  take  him  through  the 
churches  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, and  this  would  give  him  scope  for  exercising 
the  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  displayed  in 
a  still  more  responsible  office.  It  is  probable,  from 
the  passages  already  referred  to,  that,  after  accom- 
plishing the  special  work  assigned  to  him,  he 
returned  by  the  same  route,  and  met  St.  Paul  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  arrangement  (1  Cor.  xvi.  11), 
and  was  thus  with  him  wlien.  the  second  epistle 
was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1). 
He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins 
in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he 
had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had 
since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 
He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go 
with  St.  Paul  to  PhiUppi  and  then  sail  by  them- 
selves, waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship 
(Acts  XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during 
St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment,  are  points  on 
which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  The  language 
of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  17-35)  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was 
then  left  there  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
his  name  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  must  have  joined  him,  how- 
ever, apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  epistles  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were 
written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19;  Col.  i.  1;  Philem.  1). 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  incessant 
missionary  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he  is  to 
precede  the  personal  coming  of  the  Apostle,  in- 
specting, advising,  reporting  (Phil.  ii.  19-23),  car- 
ing especially  for  the  Macedonian  churches  as  no 
one  eke  could  care.  The  special  messages  of  greet- 
ing sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  show 
that  at  Rome  also,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  gained 
the  warm  affection  of  those  among  whom  he  min- 
istered. Among  those  most  eager  to  be  thus 
remembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Roman  noble 
[PuDKNs],  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome  [Linus], 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [Claudia] 
(Williams,  Cloudin  and  Pudens;  Conybeare  and 


a  The  writer  has  to  thank  Prof.  Lightfoot  for  call- 
ing his  attention  to  an  article  ("  They  of  Caesar's 
Household")  in  Joum.  of  Class,  and  Sacred  Philology, 
No.  X.,  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Epigrams  are  later  than  the  Epistles, 
and  that  they  connect  the  name  of  Pudens  with 
heathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  Epigrams 
forbids  us  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  character. 
Pudens  tells  Martial  that  he  does  not  "like  his 
poems."'  "  Oh,  that  is  because  you  read  too  many  at 
a  time  "  (iv.  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their  blem- 
ishes.    "  You  want  an  autograph  copy  then,  do  you  ?  ■ ' 
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Howaon,  ii.  501 ;  Alford,  Excursus  in  Greek  Test. 
iii.  104).  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  young 
Evangelist  as  having  been  the  instrument  by  which 
one  who  was  surrounded  by  the  fathomless  impu- 
rity of  the  Roman  world  was  called  to  a  higher 
life,  and  the  names  which  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of  Martial  (i. 
32,  iv.  13,  V.  48,  xi.  53)  raised  to  a  perpetual 
honor  in  the  salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.« 
To  this  period  of  his  life  (the  exact  time  and  place 
being  uncertain)  we  may  probably  refer  the  im- 
prisonment of  Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which 
he  "  witnessed  the  good  confession  "  not  unworthy 
to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor  before 
Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  the  later  date  of 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  [comp.  the  fol- 
lowing article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few 
notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim. 
i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the 
latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  pro- 
consular Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his 
journey  to  Macedonia,^  while  the  disciple  remained, 
half-reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which 
had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which  he 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  an 
Apostle  —  a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop  — 
was  of  uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  might  well 
make  him  anxious.  He  had  to  rule  presbyters, 
most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
to  his  work  {ibid.  v.  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  {ibid. 
v.  1,  19,  20),  to  regulate  the  almsgiving  and  the 
sisterhoods  of  the  Church  {ibid.  v.  3-10),  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  (ibid.  iii.  1-13).  There  was 
th^  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  prej- 
udices, covetousness,  sensuality  of  a  great  city. 
There  was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength 
by  an  overstrained  asceticism  {ibid.  iv.  4,  v.  23). 
Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there  —  Hymenseus, 
Philetus,  Alexander  —  to  oppose  and  thwart  him 
(1  Tim.  1.  20;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14,  15).  The 
name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was  no  longer  hon- 
ored as  it  had  been ;  the  strong  affection  of  former 
days  had  vanished,  and  "  Paul  the  aged  "  had  be- 
come unpopular,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like (comp.  Acts  XX.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.  15).  Only 
in  the  narrowed  circle  of  the  faithful  few,  Aquila, 
Priscilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were  still  with 
him,  was  he  Ukely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2 
Tim.  iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apos- 
tle, knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  marvelous 
power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making  them 
his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  his 
disciple's  steadfastness;  that  admonitions,  appeals. 


(vii.  11).  The  slave  En-  or  Eucolpos  (the  name  is 
possibly  a  willful  distortion  of  Eubulus)  does  what 
might  be  the  fulfillment  of  a  Christian  tow  (Acts  xviii. 
18),  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  suggestion  which 
seems  most  damnatory  (v.  48).  With  this  there  min- 
gles however,  as  in  iv.  13,  vi.  58,  the  language  of  a 
more  real  esteem  than  is  common  in  Martial  (comp. 
some  good  remarks  in  Rev.  W.  B.  Galloway,  A  Clergy- 
man's Holidays,  pp.  35-49). 

h  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  an  interesting  note  on  2  Tim. 
i.  15,  supposes  the  parting  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  St.  Paul's  second  arrest,  and  sees  in  this 
the  explanation  of  the  tears  of  Timotheus. 
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warnings,  should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and 
vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iii.  15,  iv.  14, 
V.  21,  vi.  11).  In  the  second  epistle  to  him  this 
deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  more  fully. 
Tlie  friendship  of  fifteen  years  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  all  memories  connected  with  it  throng 
upon  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now  x^eady  to  be 
ottered,  the  blameless  youth  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the 
holy  household  {ibid.  i.  5),  the  solemn  ordination 
{ibid.  i.  6),  the  tears  at  parting  {ibid.  i.  4).  The 
last  recorded  wotds  of  the  Apostle  express  the 
earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he 
might  see  him  once  again  {il/id.  iv.  9,  21).  Timo- 
theus  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with  him 
the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  would  be 
need  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  We  may  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  he  reached  him  in  time,  and  that  the 
last  hours  of  the  teacher  were  soothed  by  the 
presence  of  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 
JSome  writers  have  even  seen  in  Heb.  xiii.  23  an 
indication  that  he  shared  St.  Paul's  imprisoiniient 
and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death  of  Nero 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502;  Neander,  PJt. 
und  Leit.  i.  552).  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal 
and  uncertain.  He  continues,  according  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  iii.  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death  under 
Domitian  or  Nerva  (Niceph.  //.  E.  iii.  11).  The 
great  festival  of  Artemis  (the  Karayuyiov  of  that 
goddess)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  license  and 
Irenzy  which  accompanied  it.  The  mob  were  roused 
to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs  (comp. 
Folycrates  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Henschen's 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  24).  Some  later  critics  — 
Schleiermacher,  MayerhofF —  have  seen  in  him  the 
author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts  (Olshau- 
sen,  Coininenlar.  ii.  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  lile  has  found  favor  with 
Calmet  (s.  v.  Timolhee),  Tillemont  (ii.  147),  and 
others.  If  he  continued,  according  to  the  received 
tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no 
other,  must  have  been  the  "  angel "  of  that  church 
to  whorti  the  message  of  Kev.  ii.  1-7  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degree 
confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonize  with 
the  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
derived  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  apostles, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labor,  all  this  belongs  to  "  the  man  of 
God  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  And  the  fault  is 
no  less  characteristic.  The  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his 
first  faith.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp,  Alford  and 
Wordsworth,  in  he).  Trench  {Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  p.  64),  contrasts  the  "  angel "  of  Kev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  "earlier  angel"  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
therefore.,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
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the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
traditions  {valeant  quantum)  place  his  death  after 
that  date.  liengel  admits  this,  but  urges  the 
objection  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  traversed,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  conuuitted  to  him 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  are  addressed  to  him  {De 
Hierarch.  del.  i.  1;  comp.  I^  Nourry,  Dissert. 
c.  ix.,  and  Halloix,  Qucest.  iv.  in  Migne's  edition). 

E.  H.  P. 
TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  Authorship. 
—  The  question  whether  these  epistles  were  written 
by  St.  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  25) 
places  them  among  the  6/jLO?^oyovij.fva  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  which  affected  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  dj/rtAe- 
yofifva,  knows  of  none  which  aflect  these.  They, 
are  cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertullian  {De  Prmscr. 
c.  25;  ad  dxorein,  i.  7),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  ii.  11),  Irenjeus  {Adv.  Ilcer.  iv.  16,  §  3, 
ii.  14,  §  8).  Parallelisms,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  cases  with  close  verbal  agreement,  are  found 
in  Clem.  Rom.  IjCor.  c  2!)  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  8); 
Ignat.  od  Magn.  c.  8  (1  Tim.  i.  4);  Polycarp,  c  4 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8);  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
cul  Aut.ol.  iii.  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  There 
were  indeed  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  con- 
sensus. The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  all  re- 
jected by  Marcion  (Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  v.  21; 
Iren.  i.  29),  Basilides,  and  other  Gnostic  teachers 
(Hieron.  Free/,  in  Titum).  Tatian,  while  strongly 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieron.  ib.).  In 
these  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  rejection.  The  sects  which  these 
leaders  representied  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  condemned  by  the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  very  diflferent  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a  history 
St.  Paul  never  would  have  quoted  (Origen,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  117). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germany.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J.  C.  Schmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Send- 
schreiben  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  position  thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  epistles  must  stand  or 
flill  together.  Eichhorn  {Einl  iii.)  and  De  Wette 
{Einleit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  three. 
There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth 
after  his  death  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who 
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wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack 
the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time  (Eichhorn,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  Isayoge  Hist.  Crit.  p.  324) 
ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  {Die  soyenannten  Pastoral- Bi-iefe), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns 
them  to  no  earher  period  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  Poh.carp  in 
A.  D.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
tlie  earliest,  1  Tim.  the  latest  of  the  three,  each 
probably  by  a  different  writer  (pp.  72-70).  They 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Church  of 
Kome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the 
Church  (p.  58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  personal  incidents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually 
important.  There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards 
these  epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatic 
and  therefore  legitimate  personation  of  character, 
such  as  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  authorship 
of  Ecclesiastes.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  animus  decipiendi  would  be  there 
in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have  to 
take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo- Clementine  Hom- 
ilies, or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where  we 
now  see  the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of  the 
character  of  "  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender,  zealous, 
loving,  we  should  have  to  recognize  only  the  tricks, 
sometimes  skillful,  sometimes  clumsy,  of  some  un- 
known and  dishonest  controversiahst. 

Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence. They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  in  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  that 
are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  prem- 
ises themselves  for  granted.  The  task  of  exam- 
ining is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  hostile  as 
well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  stand 
on  the  same  ground.  The  intermediate  hypotheses 
of  Schleiermacher  {supra)  and  Credner  {Einl.  ins 
N.  T.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2  Tim.  as 
made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letters,  and  1  Tim.  as 
altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  hardly  requiring  a  separate  notice. 
In  dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range, 
we  are  meeting  those  also  which  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 

I.  Lanyuaye.  —  The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles. 
There  is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (Schleiern)acher).  Not  less  than  fifty 
words,  most  of  them  striking  and  characteristic, 
are  found  in  these  epistles  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  Einleit.).  The 
formula  of  salutation  {xdpis,  ^\eos,  eift-ftvr)),  half- 
technical  words  and  phrases,  like  evaf^fia  and  its 
cognates  (1  Tim.  2,  iii.  16,  vi.  6,  et  al.),  irapa- 
KaraBrtK-h  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14, 
ii.  2),  the  frequently  recurring   marbs  6   \6yos 
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(1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  iv.  9;  2  Tim.  ii.  11),  the  use 
of  vyiaivovtra  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a  true 
teaching,  these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schleierm.  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  ^avepovy,  iiri<pdv€ia, 
<ra)T^p,  (pus  aTrp6(riTou,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  ter- 
minology of  the  2d  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that  there 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style 
thus  applied;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  find  no 
stumbling-blocks  in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they 
detect  an  un-Pauline  character  in  1  Tim.  A  dif- 
ference like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  men 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  century  may  be  con- 
clusive against  the  identity  of  authorship,  but  short 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  divergency 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of  one 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm ;  the 
same  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more 
or  less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand 
they  call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works 
of  such  a  writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke, 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  figurative,  while  the 
earher  were  almost  meagre  in  their  simplicity.  In 
proportion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a 
strong  asserter  of  his  own  will,  will  he  tend  to  the 
former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  without,  of  sympathizing 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  character, 
the  alleged  peculiarities  are  but  of  little  weight  in 
the  adverse  scale.  With  that  knowledge  we  may 
see  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  intercourse 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  readiness  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action.  Each 
group  of  his  epistles  has,  in  like  manner,  its  char- 
acteristic words  and  phrases.  (2.)  If  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the 
circumstances  of  authorship  are  different.  The 
language  of  a  bishop's  charge  is  not  that  of  his 
letters  to  his  private  friends.  The  epistle^  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  churches  as  societies,  might 
well  differ  from  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  familiar  friend, 
to  his  own  "true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-hke  vehemence 
of  expression  (e.  y.  KeKavarTr]piaa-iJ.4vav,  1  Tim.  iv. 
2,  Siatraparptfial  SiccpOapfievuv  avQpwirwu  rhv 
vovVy  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  aeawpcv/x^va  afxapriais,  2  Tim. 
iii.  6 ),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
which  few  great  men  have  been  without,  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  satire 
(e.  y.  ypawBeis  /xvdovs,  1  Tim.  iv.  7;  <p\vapoi 
Kal  wepiepyoi,  1  Tim.  v.  13;  T^rxxpuraii  1  Tim. 
vi.  4;  yaarepe^  apyai,  Tit.  i.  12).  (3.)  Other 
letters,  again,  were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  less 
diffuse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt,  the  treatment 
of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iii.  Proley.  c.  vii. ) 
shows  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  former 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4. )  It  may 
be  added,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spu- 
rious epistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
after  the  pattern  of  the  recognized  ones,  so  that 
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men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the  diversity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  epistles.  (5.)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by 
these  epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  fiiith, 
the  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off 
at  a  word,  the  personal,  individualizing  affection, 
the  free  reference  to  his  own  sufferings  for  the 
truth,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
recognize  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  evidence 
can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful  student. 
The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most  in- 
stances, which  the  forger  of  a  document  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
support  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
these  resemblances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and 
therefore  of  spuriousness. 

II.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eichhorn,  Einl. 
p.  315)  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records  of  St 
Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a  threefold 
answer.  (1. )  The  difl5culty  has  been  enormously 
exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigned  to  them  must, 
to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there  are  at  least 
two  hypotheses  in  each  case  (infra)  which  rest  on 
reasonably  good  grounds.  (2.)  If  the  difficulty  were 
as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we 
cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  three  letters  in  the 
life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless  labors  and  journeyings 
we  have,  after  all,  but  fragmentary  records,  ought 
not  to  be  a  stumbling-block.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
release  from  the  imprisonment  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  ends  removes  all  difficulties ;  and 
if  this  be  rejected  (Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not  rest- 
ing on  sufficient  evidence,  there  is,  in  any  case,  a 
wide  gap  of  which  we  know  nothing.  It  may  at 
least  claim  to  be  a  theory  which  explains  phenomena. 
(3.)  Here,  as  before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a 
man  composing  counterfeit  epistles  would  have  been 
likely  to  make  them  square  with  the  acknowledged 
records  of  the  life. 

III.  Tlie  three  epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  more 
developed  state  of  church  organization  and  doctrine 
than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 
(1.)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  «'  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6)  indicates 
the  strong  opposition  to  second  marriages  which 
characterized  the  2d  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 
(2.)  The  "younger  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  11  can- 
not possibly*  be  literally  widows.  If  they  were,  St. 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  exclud- 
ing them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9,  from 
all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  church's  bounty.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  word  xvpai  is  "sed,  as  it 
was  in  the  2d  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  denoting 
a  consecrated  life  (Baur,  pp.  42-49 ).  (3. )  The  rules 
affecting  the  reLition  of  the  bishops  and  elders  in- 
dicate a  hierarchic  development  characteristic  of 
the  Petrine  element,  which  became  dominant  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post-Apostolic  period, 
but  foreign  altogether  to  the  genuine  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (Baur,  pp.  80-89).  (4.)  The  term  alperiKSs 
is  used  in  its  later  sense,  and  a  formal  procedure 
against  the  heretic  is  recognized,  which  belongs  to 
the  2d  century  rather  than  the  1st.  (5.)  The  up- 
ward progress  from  the  oflSce  of  deacon  to  that  of 
presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  belongs  to  a 
later  period  (Baur,  l.  c). 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. (1.)  Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  1 
Tim.  iii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  far  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Athenagoraa  and  Tertullian.  (2.)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  "  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  The  x^pot  of  the  Pastoi-al 
Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  ahns  of  the  church,  not  neces- 
sarily deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labors.  The 
rule  fixing  the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but 
conclusive  against  Baur's  hypothesis.  (3.)  The  use 
of  4iri<TKoiroi  and  vpeffBvrepot  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence 
of  any  intermediate  order  between  the  bishops  and 
deacons  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we 
find  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of 
the  2d  century.  They  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  17,  28 ;  Phil, 
i.  1).  Few  features  of  these  epistles  are  more 
striking  than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic 
system.  (4.)  The  word  aiperiKSs  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  alp€(reis  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  The  sentence 
upon  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  has 
a  precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (5.)  The  best 
interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the  transi- 
tion from  one  office  to  another  (comp.  EUicott,  in 
loc.,  and  Deacon).  If  it  is  there,  the  assumption 
that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the  Apostolic  age 
is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indications 
of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These 
point,  it  is  said,  unmistakably  to  Marcion  and  his 
followers.  In  the  amideo'eis  rrj?  rpevScovv/Mov 
yvaxreojs  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of 
'AvTiOea-eis,  setting  forth  the  contradiction  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Baur,  p.  26).  The 
"  genealogies  "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  JEons  of  the  Valentinians  and 
Ophites  [ibid.  p.  12).  The  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  fits  in 
to  Marcion's  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers  of  St.  Paul's  time  (ibid.  p.  24).  The  as- 
sertion that  "  the  law  is  good  "  (1  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  Divine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "  Resurrection 
was  past  already  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18)  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
writer  of  these  epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  infected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  the  doxologies  of  1  Tim. 
i.  17,  vi.  15,  and  their  Christology  throughout,  as 
having  a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-33). 

Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baur's  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  ca- 
pricious of  all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  poino5i8<i(TKa\oi 
(1  Tim.  i,  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  different 
school  from  that  of  Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish 
fables"  (Tit.  i.  14)  and  "disputes  connected  with 
the  Law  "  (Tit.  iii.  9).  Of  all  monstrosities  of 
exegesis  few  are  more  willful  and  fantastic  than 
that  which  finds  in  vo/jLo8iSd<rKa\oi  Antinomian 
teachers  and  in  uayai  vofxiKal  Antinomian  doctrine 
(Baur,  p.  17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts 
XX.  30,  31,  St.  Paul  contemplates   the  rise  and 
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projjress  of  a  like  perverse  teaching,  that  in  Col.  ii. 
8-23  we  have  the  same  combination  of  Judaism  and 
a  self-styled  yvSxns  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  <pi\oao<f>ia 
(Ck)l.  ii.  8),  leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set 
aside  summarily  by  the  rejection  both  of  the  speech 
and  the  epistle  as  spurious.  Even  the  denial  of 
the  Kesurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs  as  nat- 
urally to  the  mingling  of  a  Sadducoean  element  with 
an  eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion. 
The  self-contradictory  hypothesis  that  the  writer 
of  1  Tim.  is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
(inostics,  and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need 
hardly  be  refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument, 
indeed,  first  misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
in  these  epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes 
the  entire  absence  from  the  first  century  of  even 
the  germs  of  the  teaching  which  characterized  the 
second  (comp.  Neander,  PJl.  und  Leit.  i.  p.  401 ; 
Heydenreich,  p.  64). 

Date.  —  Assuming  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy 
to  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period 
of  his  life  are  they  to  be  referred  ?  The  question 
as  it  affects  each  epistle  may  be  discussed  sep- 
arately. 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  —  The  direct  data  in 
this  instance  are  very  few.  (1.)  i.  3,  implies  a 
journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia, 
Timothy  remaining  behind.  (2.)  The  age  of  Tim- 
othy is  described  as  i/cJttjs  (iv.  12).  (3.)  The 
general  resemblance  between  the  two  epistles  in- 
dicates that  they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as 
fulfilling  these  conditions. 

(A.)  The  journey  in  question  has  been  looked 
on  as  an  unrecorded  episode  in  the  two  years' 
work  at  Ephesus  of  Acts  xix.  10. 

(B.)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  journey  of 
Acts  XX.  1,  after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

(C)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  interval  between 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome. 

Of  these  conjectures,  A  and  B  have  the  merit  of 
bringing  the  epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authen- 
tic records  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  have  scarcely 
any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
journey  to  Macedonia  would  hardly  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians.  Against  B,  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  left,  had 
gone  on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (Acts  xix.  22). 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  was  written  and  sent  oflF.  In 
favor  of  C  as  compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle.  The  errors 
against  which  Timothy  is  warned  are  present,  dan- 
gerous, portentous.  At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit 
to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.,  i.  e.,  according  to  those 
hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  epistle,  they  are  still 
only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  Apostle.  Discipline  had  be- 
come lax,  heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  church 
disordered.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief 
offenders  by  the  sharp  sentence  of  excommunication 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  churches  called  for  his  coun- 
sel and  directious,  or  a  sharp  necessity  took  him 
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away,  and  he  hastens  on,  leaving  behind  him,  with 
full  delegated  authority,  the  disciple  in  whom  he 
most  confided.  The  language  of  the  epistle  also 
has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According  to  the  hy- 
potheses A  and  B,  it  belongs  to  the  same  periods 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  or,  at 
the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Philippians  and 
Ephesians;  and,  in  this  case,  the  differences  of 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  diflBcult  to  ex- 
plain. Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room 
for  the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which, 
in  a  character  like  St.  Paul's,  were  to  be  expected 
as  the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are  —  (1)  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  second  imprisonment  altogether,  which  has 
been  discussed  in  another  place  [Paul]  ;  and  (2), 
the  "  youth "  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the 
letter  was  written  (iv.  12).  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  on  the  assumption  of  the 
later  date,  the  disciple  was  probably  net  more  than 
34  or  35,  and  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body  of 
Bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than  him- 
self (v.  1). 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  —  The  number  of 
special  names  and  incidents  in  the  2d  epistle  make 
the  chronological  data  more  numerous.  It  will  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  as  possible,  together, 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  facts  each  connects 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  also 
there  are  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  imprisonment 
already  spoken  of. 

(1.)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  circum- 
stances of  special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  suggests  itself,  if  we 
assume  A.  The  parting  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  i.  3 
might  meet  B. 

(2.)  A  general  desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by 
the  disciples  of  Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  the  Acts 
indicates  anything  like  this  before  the  imprison- 
ment of  Acts  xxviii.  30.  Everything  in  Acts  xix. 
and  XX.,  and  not  less  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  speaks  of  general  and  strong 
affection.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must 
be  placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3.)  The  position  of  St.  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12), 
in  bonds  (ii.  9),  expecting  "the  time  of  his  de- 
parture "  (iv.  6),  forsaken  by  almost  all  (iv.  16). 
Not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to  B  rather  than  A. 
The  language  of  the  epistles  belonging  to  the  first 
imprisonment  imply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil.  i.  13, 
16;  Eph.  iii.  1,  vi.  20),  but  in  all  of  them  the 
Apostle  is  surrounded  by  many  friends,  and  is 
hopeful,  and  confident  of  release  (Phil.  i.  25; 
Philem.  22). 

(4.)  The  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services 
rendered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16- 
18).  Not  decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
that  of  a  man  looking  back  on  a  past  period  of  his 
life,  and  the  order  of  the  names  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  ministrations  at  Ephesus  being  subsequent  to 
those  at  Rome.  Possibly  too  the  mention  of  "  the 
household,"  instead  of  Onesiphorus  himself,  may 
imply  his  death  in  the  interval.  This  therefore 
tends  to  B  rather  than  A. 

(5.)  The  abandonment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas  (iv. 
10).  Strongly  in  favor  of  B.  Demas  was  with  the 
Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  14) 
and  Philemon  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim.  must 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written  after 
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them;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the  first  im- 
prisonment, we  are  ail  but  compelled  «  by  the  men- 
tion of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle  asks  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
to  place  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

(6.)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  11).  Agrees  well 
enough  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  B. 

(7.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
(iv.  11).  Seems  at  first,  compared  as  above,  with 
Col.  iv.  14,  to  support  A,  but,  in  connection  with 
the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 

(8.)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  favor  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  special  missions  of  this  kind, 
may  just  as  well  fit  in  with  B. 

(9.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  the 
cloak  and  books  left  at  Troas  (iv.  13).  On  the  as- 
sumption of  A,  the  last  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Troas 
would  have  been  at  least  four  or  five  years  before, 
during  which  there  would  probably  have  been  op- 
portunities enough  for  his  regaining  what  he  had 
left.  In  that  case,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the 
journey  present  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  sudden- 
ness which  the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On 
the  whole,  then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favor 
of  B. 

(10.)  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil,"  "greatly  withstood  our  words  "  (iv.  14,  15). 
The  part  taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acts  xlx.,  and  the  natural  connection  of  the  x«A.- 
Kevs  with  the  artisans  represented  by  Demetrius, 
suggest  a  reference  to  that  event  as  something  re- 
cent and  so  far  support  A.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  Alexander  was  too  common  to  make  us 
certain  as  to  the  identity,  and  if  it  were  the  same, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  later  date  only  requires  us  to 
assume  what  was  probable  enough,  a  renewed  hos- 
tility. 

(11.)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  first 
defense  (awoXoyia),  and  his  deliverance  "  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lion  "  (iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  pos- 
sible contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
rate,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12.)  «'  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus 
I  left  at  Miletus  sick  "  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  were  written  during 
the  first  imprisonment,  then  Trophimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Miletus  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),''  and  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  one  who  had  left  that  city  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13.)  "  Hasten  to  come  before  winter."  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i. 
1;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded  as  the  consequence 
of  this;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  there 
are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  supposing  this 
epistle  to  have  been  written  before  those  three. 

(14.)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without  laying  much  stress 
on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence  of  these 
names  from  all  the  epistles,  which,  according  to  A 
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belong  to  the  same  period,  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies, 
as  at  least  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at 
Rome,  and  that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently 
later  than  those  to  the  PhiUppians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  favor  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
therefore  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  was  followed  by  a 
period  first  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  suffiir- 
ing. 

Places.  —  In  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  time, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighboring  district.  In  A  and 
other  MSS.  hi  the  l*eshito,  Ethiopic,  and  other 
versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as 
the  place  whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  api«iars  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  traditional  belief  resting  on 
very  uisufficieut  grounds,  and  incompatible  with 
the  conclusion  which  has  been  above  adopted,  that 
this  is  the  epistle  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16  as  that 
from  Laodicea  (Theophyl.  in  loc.).  The  Coptic 
version  with  as  little  likelihood  states  that  it  was 
written  from  Athens  (Huther,  Einleit.). 

The  second  epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  of 
conjectures.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Bott- 
ger,  who  suggests  Caesarea,  there  is  a  ccnisensus  in 
favor  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  circumstances 
and  names  of  the  epistle  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion {ibid.). 

Structure  and  Characteristics.  —  The  peculiar- 
ities of  language,  so  far  as  they  afTect  the  question 
of  authorship,  have  been  already  noticed.  Assum- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  epistles,  some  character- 
istic features  remain  to  be  noticed. 

(1.)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  Paul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
as  shown  in  the  insertion  of  cAeos  in  the  salutations 
of  both  epistles,  and  in  the  7)\€T)6-nv  of  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

(2.)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  second  epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of 
subjects  carefully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong 
overflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
about  the  future. 

(3.)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's 
other  epistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
may  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that 
these  epistles  are  not  argumentative,  jxissibly  also 
with  the  request  for  the  "  books  and  parchments  " 
which  had  been  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  He 
may  have  been  separated  for  a  time  from  the 
Upa  ypafi/jLara,  which  were  commonly  his  com- 
panions. 

(4.)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faithful 
sayings"  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
epistles  by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in 
which  these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the 
disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv.  shows  how  deep 
a  reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spiritual 


a  The  qualifying  words  might  have  been  omitted, 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  Demas, 
having  forsaken  St.  Paul,  repented  and  returned  (Lard- 
ner,  vi.  368). 


b  The  conjecture  that  the  "  leaving  "  referred  to 
took  place  dtuing  the  voyage  of  Acts  xxvii.  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  at  variance  with  vers.  5  and  6  of  that 
chapter. 
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utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

(5.)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  his  strong  desire  that 
all  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  "  sound  " 
ivy lalvovaa),  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
healthy  state,  his  fear  of  the  corruption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6.)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gathered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required  these  for 
its  safeguards. 

(7.)  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15, 10;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  per- 
petually in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage of  adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  pj^e  with  constant  ref- 
erence to  authorities.  The  names  of  vmters  on 
the  N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  where  the  grounds  of 
reasoning  are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothmg  to 
the  weight  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
Full  particulars  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  in- 
troductions of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  David- 
son, Wiesinger,  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(App.  i.)  give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the 
objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  and  of 
the  answers  to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favor 
of  the  later  date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in 
favor  of  the  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Lardner, 
History  of  Apost.  and  Evang.  (  Worhs,  vi.  pp.  315- 
375).  E.  H.  P. 

*  For  the  literature  relating  to  these  epistles,  see 
under  Titus,  Epistle  to.  A. 

TIN  (^"'"121:  icafffflrfpos' stannum).  Among 

the  various  metals  found  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites,  tin  is  enumerated  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It 
was  kiwwn  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  25;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus:  "  Thou  didst  gather 
gold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it. 
Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuirass 
given  him  by  Kinyres  (//.  xi.  25),  and  twenty  bosses 
of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (//.  xi.  34).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles  (11.  xviii.  474).  The 
fence  round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was 
of  tin  (//.  xviii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought 
of  tin  and  gold  {ibid.  574).  The  greaves  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close 
fitting  to  the  limb  (//.  xviii.  612,  xxi.  592).  His 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layers  of  tm  between  two 
outer  layers  of  bronze  and  an  inner  layer  of  gold 
(//.  XX.  271).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  chariots 
(jl.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bronze  overlaid 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  Jl.  xxiii.  561.  No  allu- 
sion to  it  is  found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
{Theog.  SG2). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whence,  then,  did 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply?     "  Only 
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three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
islands  of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  "  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  212).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  46)  there  were  tin- 
mines  in  the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were 
the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world. 
Mr.  Cooley,  indeed,  writes  very  positively  {Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  i.  131) :  "  There  can  be  no 
diflSculty  in  determining  the  country  from  which 
tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  principal  export  of  India:  it  is  enumer- 
ated as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel.  The 
tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  George  Smith  ( The  Cas- 
sitei-ides,  Lond.  1863)  that,  so  far  from  such  a 
statement  being  justified  by  the  authority  of  Arrian, 
the  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  After  examining 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  "  instead  of  its 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  invari- 
ably exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East "  (p.  23). 
With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain,  al- 
though the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in 
Strab.  iii.  147)  relates  that  in  the  country  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  the  peninsula, 
the  ground  was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white 
gold  (mixed  with  silver),  which  were  brought  down 
by  the  rivers;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  could 
not  have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the 
present  day  the  whole  surface  bored  for  mining  in 
Spain  is  little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith, 
Cassiterides,  p.  46).  We  are  therefore  driven  to 
conclude  that  it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin 
districts  of  Britain,  than  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Hist.  Survey  of  the  Astr.  of  the  Anc.  p.  451),  and 
that  this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  Gades. 
It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii.  147)  tin 
was  conveyed  overland  to  Marseilles  by  a  thirty 
days'  journey  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  2);  but  Strabo  (iii. 
175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alone  carried  on 
this  traffic  in  former  times  from  Gades,  concealing 
the  passage  from  every  one ;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Romans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  master 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who 
followed  him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Ezekiel,  "  the  ti-ade  in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarshish, 
as  '  the  merchant '  for  the  commodity,  without  any 
mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was  procured  " 
{Cassiterides,  p.  74);  and  it  is  after  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
traffic  by  Marseilles. 

Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  cassiteros  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  plumbum  album  or  candidum  of 
the  Romans,  which  is  our  tin.  Stannum,  he  says, 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver 
and  is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace. 
It  is  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk,  and 
is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  hedU  in  Is. 
i.  25.     The  etymology  of  cassiteros  is  uncertain. 
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From  the  feet  that  in  Sanskrit  kastira  signifies 
*'  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in  favor  of 
India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
it.     [Lead.]  W.  A.  W. 

TIPH'SAH (nppn  [ford]:  [in  1  K., Rom. 
Vat.  omit;  in  2  K.]  Qepad;  [Alex.  &a\pa,  Qaipa'-] 
Thaphsa,  Thapsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  hmit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
t'acked  by  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  "  smote 
Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the 
coasts  thereof."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
town  intended,  at  any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is 
that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the 
name  of  Thapsacus  (0ti»//o/cos),  situated  in  North- 
ern Syria,  at  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross 
tlie  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  21).     The  name  is 

tlierefore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  npQ, 
"to  pass  over"  (Winer,  Reahoorterbuch,  ii.  613), 
and  is  believed  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  the 
Greek  TrJpos,  the  German /«?•<,  and  our  "  ford." 

Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "  great 
and  prosperous  "  (fieyaKri  Koi  evSaifxwv,  Anab.  i. 
4,  §  11).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade,  the  laud-traffic  between  East  and  West 
passing  through  it,  first  on  account  of  its  fordway 
(which  was  the  lowest  upon  the  Euphrates),  and 
then  on  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  23), 
while  it  was  likewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
both  embarked  for  transport  down  the  stream  (Q. 
Curt.  X.  1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 
had  come  up  to  it,  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their  final 
destination  by  land  (Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the 
place  was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
Ime  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the 
continent,  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a 
resting-place  on  the  journey  to  Thapsacus. 

Thapsacus  was  the  place  at  which  armies  march- 
ing east  or  west  usually  crossed  the  "  Great  River." 
It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  learned 
the  real  intentions  of  Cjtus,  and,  consenting  to  aid 
him  in  his  enterprise,  passed  the  stream  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  §  11).  There  too  Darius  Codomannus 
crossed  on  his  flight  from  Issus  (Arr.  £xp.  Al.  ii. 
13);  and  Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure,  made 
his  passage  at  the  same  point  {ibid.  iii.  7).  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place 
by  the  Persian  kings,  which  was  of  course  broken 
up  when  danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however, 
the  stream  could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the 
flood-season." 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  site  of 
Thapsacus  was  the  modern  Deir  (D'Anville,  Ren- 
nell,  Vaux,  etc.).  But  the  Euphrates  expedition 
proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  Deii\  and  indeed 
showed  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh,  45  miles  below  Ba- 
lis, and  165  above  Deir  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus.  Here 
the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by  Xen- 
ophon (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for  four 
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a  This  is  clear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place, 
and  is  confirmed  by  modem  researches.  When  the 
natives  told  Cyrus  that  the  stream  had  acknowledged 
him  as  its  king,  having  never  been  forded  until  his 


months  in  the  wmter  of  1841-1842  the  river  had 
but  20  inches  of  water  (ibid.  p.  72). 

»  The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
and  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide,  and  its  waters 
generally  clear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
Previous  to  arriving  at  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east,  ex- 
panding more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river,  and 
quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Palmyrean 
soUtudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  (ibid).  A 
paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Suriyeh,  and  a  long  Une  of  mounds  may 
be  traced,  disposed,  something  hke  those  of  Nine- 
veh, in  the  form  of  an  iiTCgular  parallelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  G.  R. 

TI'RAS  (D^^^ri  [perh.  longing,  desire'] :  ©ei- 
pas',  [Rom.  in  1  Chr.  @ipas']  Thii^as).  The 
youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  As  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  ethnological  table,  we  have  no 
clew,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  oji  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approx- 
imation to  the  name  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1;  Je- 
rome, in  Gen.  x.  2;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jerus. 
on  Gen.  1.  c.;  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  i.  5):  the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corruj)- 
tion  of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be 
convincing;  the  gentile  form  ©p^l  brings  thetn 
nearer  together,  but  the  total  absence  of  the  i  in 
the  Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however, 
the  verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on 
ethnological  grounds  to  placing  the  Thracians 
among  the  Japhetic  races.  Their  precise  ethnic 
position  is  indeed  involved  in  great  uncertainty; 
but  all  authorities  agree  in  their  general  Indo-Eu- 
ropean character.  The  evidence  of  this  is  circum- 
stantial rather  than  direct.  The  language  has  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names 
and  the  single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  Mesembria,  Selymbria,  etc.,  and  is  said  to 
signify  "  town  "  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Thra- 
cian  stock  was  represented  in  later  times  by  the 
Getae,  and  these  again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci, 
each  of  whom  inherited  the  old  Thracian  tongue 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  303).  But  this  circumstance  throws 
little  Hght  on  the  subject ;  for  the  Dacian  language 
has  also  disappeared,  though  fragments  of  its  vo- 
cabulary may  possibly  exist  either  in  Wallachian 
dialects  or  perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Die- 
fenbach.  Or.  Eur.  p.  68).  If  Grimm's  identifica- 
tion of  the  Getse  with  the  Goths  were  established, 
the  Teutonic  affinities  of  the  Thracians  would  be 
placed  beyond  question  (Gesch.  Deuts.  Spr.  i.  178); 
but  this  view  does  not  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance. The  Thracians  are  associated  in  ancient  his- 
tory with  the  Pelasgians  (Strab.  ix.  401),  and  the 
Trojans,  with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  com- 
mon (Strab.  xiii.  590);  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i.  28,  vii. 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
tfiat  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any 

army  waded  through  it,  they  calculated  on  his  igno- 
rance, or  thought  he  would  not  examine  too  strictly 
into  the  groundwork  of  a  compliment.  (See  Xen.  Anab. 
i.4,§ll), 
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particular  branch  of  it.  Other  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  the  name  Tiras,  of  which  we  may 
notice  the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
(Aga)  being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Knobel,  Volkert. 
p.  129);  Taurus  and  the  various  tribes  occupying 
that  range  (Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246);  the  river  Ty- 
ras,  Dniester,  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants, 
the  Tyritse  (Hiivernick,  Kinleit.  ii.  231;  Schul- 
thess,  Par  ad.  p.  194);  and,  lastly,  the  maritime 
Tyrrheni  (Tuch,  in  Gen.  I.  c).  W.  L.  B. 

TI'RATHITES,  THE  (Q\7ir"nn  [frcmi  a 
place  ==  ^^  gate,""  Ges.]:  [Rom.  Qapyadufi;  Vat.] 
Tadieifi;  Alex.  ApyaOiciu:  Camntes).  One  of 
the  three  families  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1 
Ohr.  ii.  55),  the  others  being  the  Shimeathites  and 
Suchathites.  The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure, 
and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  discover  whence 
these  three  families  derived  their  names.  The 
Jewish  commentators,  playing  with  the  names  in 
true  Shemitic  fashion,  interpret  them  thus;  "  They 
called  them  Tirathim,  because    their  voices  when 

they  sung  resounded  loud  (l^^ri)  ;  and  Shimeath- 
ites because  they  made  themselves  heard  (3?^tt?) 
in  reading  the  law." 

The  Shimeathites  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to 

give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  (D'^jl^Dtt? : 
2o/iO0iei/i"  Hesonantes).  G. 

TIRE  ("IWQ).  An  ornamental  head-dress  worn 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  The  terra 
peer  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  goodly  "  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  Ez.  xliv.  18);  and 
"ornament"  (Is.  Ixi.  10).  For  the  character  of 
the  article,  see  Head-dress.  W.  L.  B. 

TIR'HAKAH  (nf^n.^^n  [perh.  b7-mght 
forth,  exalted,  Sim.]:  ©opoKo;  [Vat.  in  2  K., 
©opa;  Sin.  Alex,  inls.,  ©apa^o:]  Tharaca).  King 
of  Ethiopia,  Cush  (Paa-iAehs  Aldi6irwv,  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  warring 
against  Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  Tirhakah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a 
second  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was  b.  c.  cir.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.  c.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  b.  c.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  35  years, 
these  dates  would  be  respectively  b.  c.  cir.  693, 
683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have  to  be 
slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  B.  c.  721,  being  abandoned. 

According  to  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or 
Tarakos  was  the  third  and  last  king  of  the  XXVth 
dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and  reigned  18 
(Afr.)  or  20  (Eus.)  years.  [So,]  From  one  of  the 
Apis-tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was  born  in 
his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  20th  of 
Psammetichus  I.  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  Its  life 
exceeded  20  years,  and  no  Apis  is  stated  to  hafe 
lived  longer  than  26.  Taking  that  sum  as  the 
most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah's  accession 
B.  c.  cir.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of  26  years. 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  later 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  for  the 
possibiUty  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
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becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connection  with  thig 
theory  it  must  be  observed,  that  an  earlier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
"  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  that  a  Pharaoh 
is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter, 
and  also  that  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king, 
who  may  however  have  been  a  vassal  under  the 
Ethiopian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglyph- 
ics TEHARKA.  Sculptures  at  Thebes  commem- 
orate his  rule,  and  at  Gebel-Berkel,  or  Napata,  he 
constructed  one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of 
the  events  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the 
account  of  Megasthenes  (ap.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  686), 
that  he  rivaled  Sesostris  as  a  warrior  and  reached 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  not  supported  by  other 
evidence.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  re- 
tired to  his  Ethiopian  dominions.  R.  S.  P. 

TIR'HANAH  (nnnnri  [inclination  or /a- 
V07',  Ges.,  Fiirst]:  Qapd/x;  Alex.  Qapx""-'-  Tha- 
rana).  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

TIR^A  (Sn*»ri  If  ear,  Ges.]:  (dipid.;  [Vat. 
Zaipa;]  Alex,  ©rjpta:  Thiria).  Son  of  Jehaleleel 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

TIRSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the  ar- 
ticle, Sntt?"]nn  [see  below] :  hence  the  LXX. 
give  the  word  'AOepaaaed  [Alex.  FA.  AOepaaOa, 
Vat.  other  forms]  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65),  and 
'Apracraadd  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit]  (Neh.  x.  1): 
Vulg.  Athersatha).  The  title  of  the  governor  of 
Judaea  under  the  Persians,  derived  by  Gesenius 
from  a  Persian  root  signifying  "stern,"  "  severe." 
He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Herr,  formerly 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and  imperial 
cities  of  Germany.  Compare  also  our  expression, 
"most  dread  sovereign."  It  is  added  as  a  title 
after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  1  [Heb. 
2] ) ;  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places,  Ezr,  ii. 
(ver.  63),  and  the  repetition  of  that  account  in  Neh. 
vii.  (vv.  65-70),  where  probably  it  is  intended  to 
denote  Zerubbabel,  who  had  held  the  office  before 
Nehemiah.  In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V,  (Ezr.  ii. 
63;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  1)  it  is  rendered  "governor; " 
an  explanation  justified   by  Neh.  xii.   26,  where 

"  Nehemiah  the  governor,"  71X1^71  (Pecha,  pos- 
sibly from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write  Pa- 
cha, or  Pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 
expression,  "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."    This  word, 

•^n?'  ^^  °°®  ^^  ^^^y  common  occurrence.  It  is 
twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (vv.  14,  18), 
and  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i,  1,  ii,  2,  21)  to  Ze- 
rubbabel. According  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the 
prefect  or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than 
a  satrapy.  The  word  is  used  of  officers  and  gov- 
ernors under  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  xviii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
9),  Babylonian  (Jer,  Ii.  57;  Ez.  xxiii.  6,  23;  see  m 
also  Ezr.  v.  3,  14,  vi.  7;  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  f 
[Heb.  8]),  Median  (Jer.  Ii.  28),  and  Persian  (Esth. 
viii.  9,  ix.  3)  monarchies.  And  under  this  last  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  bor- 
dered by  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  viii.  36 ;  Neh.  ii,  7, 
9,  iii.  7),  and  to  the  governors  of  Judaea,  Zerubba- 
bel and  Nehemiah  (compare  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is 
found  also  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solo- 
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mon  (1  K.  X.  15,  2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria  (1  K.  xx.  24):  from  which  last  place,  com- 
pared with  others  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9),  we 
find  that  military  commands  were  often  held  by 
these  governors ;  the  word  indeed  is  often  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.,  either  in  the  text  or  the  margin, 
"  captain." 

By  thus  briefly  examining  the  sense  of  Pecha, 
which  (though  of  course  a  much  more  general  and 
less  distinctive  word)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
Tirshatha,  we  have  no  diflficulty  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  We 
have,  however,  no  sufficient  information  to  enable 
us  to  explain  in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special 
peculiarities  in  honor  or  functions  which  distin- 
guished the  Tirshatha  from  others  of  the  same  class, 
governors,  captains,  princes,  rulers  of  provinces. 

E.  P.  E. 

TIR'ZAH  (n^-in,  i.  e.  Thirza  [delight]  : 
®ep(rd'-  Thersa).  The  youngest  of  the  five  daugh- 
ters of  Zelophehad,  whose  case  originated  the  law 
that  in  the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male 
issue  his  property  should  pass  to  his  daughters 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.«  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 
[Zklophehad.]  G- 

TIR'ZAH  (n^"in  [delight]:  [Rom.  ©epcrci, 

0e/)(TtA.c£;  Vat.]  Qapaa,  Qcpaa,  ®ap<Tei\a',  Alex. 
®€pna,  &€pa-ay  Qep(Ti\a'-  Thersa).  An  ancient 
Canaanite  city,  whose  Icing  is  enumerated  amongst 
the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  (Josh.  xii.  24).  From  that  time  nothing 
is  heard  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal  city  —  the 
residence  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  ''I?)  and  of  his 
successors,  Baasha  (xv.  21,  33),  Ehih  (xvi.  8,  9),  and 
Zimri  (ibid.  15).  It  contained  the  royal  sepulchres 
of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the  first  four  kings 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri  was  besieged  there 
by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  palace 
(ibid.  18).  The  new  king  continued  to  reside  there 
at  first,  but  after  six  years  he  removed  to  a  new 
city  which  he  built  and  named  Shomron  (Samaria), 
and  which  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  till  its  fall.  Once,  and  only  once, 
does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Menahera  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wretched  Shal- 
lum  (2  K.  XV.  14,  16);  but  as  soon  as  his  revolt 
had  proved  successful,  Menahem  removed  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  Samaria,  and  Tirzah  was 
again  left  in  obscurity. 

Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the  country 
must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ^Song  of  Solomon, 
where  the  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  — 
"  Beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  "  (Cant. 
vi.  4).     The  LXX.  {fbSoKia)  and  Vulg.  (suavis) 
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do  not,  however,  take  tirtsali  as  a  proper  name  in 
this  passage. 

Eusebius  (Onomast.  ©apaiKa.'^)  mentions  it  in 
connection  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
"  village  of  Samaritans  in  Batanaea."  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  Tirzah  of  the  Israelite  monarchs 
was  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  topographers,  or  any 
of  the  Christian  travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
cept Bi-ocardus,  who  places  "  Thersa  on  a  high 
mountain,  three  leagues  (leucce)  from  Samaria  to 
the  eeast  "  {Descriptio,  cap.  vii.).  This  is  exactly 
the  direction,  and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  Tel- 
luzah,  a  place  in  the  mountains  north  of  Ndblus, 
which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  INIr.  Van 
de  Velde  in  1852  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  302;  Syr.  and  Pal. 
iii.  334).  The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  to- 
wards the  east  is  exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being 
at  the  edge  of  the  central  highlands,  it  is  more 
approachable  from  the  west.  The  place  is  large 
and  thriving,  but  without  any  obvious  marks  of 
antiquity.  The  name  may  very  probably  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tirzah ;  but  beyond  that  similarity,  and 
the  general  agreement  of  the  site  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  there  is  nothing  at  present 
to  establish  the  identification  with  certainty. 

G. 

TISH'BITE,  THE  C^S^nn  [patr.] :  [Vat.] 
0  deafieiTVS',  [Rom.]  Alex. /'eeo-jSiTTjs:  Thesbites). 
The  well-known  designation  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1, 
xxi.  17,  28;  2  K.  i.  3,8,  ix.  36). 

(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called 
Tishbeh  (Fiirst),  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.     And  indeed  the 

word  **2li7n^,  which  follows  it  in  1  K.  xvii.  1, 
and  which  in  the  received  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  "  from  the  residents,"  may,  without 
violence  or  grammatical  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
read  "  from  Tishbi."  This  latter  reading  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  LXX.  (6  ©etr^Se^TTjy 
6  iK  Qeafiwv),   Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  2,  irj- 

\€us  0eo-/3ctf»/7jy),  and  the  Targum  (2tt7^n^'^, 
"from  out  of  Toshab  ");  and  it  has  the  supjwrt 
of  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  408,  note).  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  con- 
tain the  *1  which  is  present  in  each  one  of  the  places 
where  ^tt71PI  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation "from  Tishbi"  could  never  have  been 


a  In  this  passage  the  order  of  the  names  is  altered 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  that  preserved  in  the  other 
passages  —  and  still  more  so  in  the  LXX. 

b  The  LXX.  version  of  the  narrative  of  which  this 
verse  forms  part,  amongst  other  remarkable  variations 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  substitutes  Sarira  [Sapipa],  that 
is,  Zereda,  for  Tiroih.  In  this  they  are  supported  by- 
no  other  version. 

c  Its  occurrence  here  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  has 
been  held  to  indicate  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  the 
work  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
But  surely  a  poet,  and  so  ardent  a  poet  as  the  aut.hor 


Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to, 
as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphauius,  Adricho- 


of  the  Song  of  Songs,  may  have  been  sufficiently  in- 
dependent of  political  considerations  to  go  out  of  his 
own  country  —  if  Tirzah  can  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
country  of  a  native  of  Judah  —  for  a  metaphor. 

d  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  stood  in  the 
LXX.  of  2  K.  XV.  14  in  Eusebius'  time  virtually  in  the 
same  strange  un-Hebrew  form  that  it  now  does. 

e  Schwarz  (150)  seems  merely  to  repeat  this  passage. 

/  The  Alex.  MS.  omits  the  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  and 
both  MSS.  omit  it  in  xxi.  28,  which  they  cast,  with 
the  whole  passage,  in  a  different  form  from  the  Hebrew 
text. 
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mius,  a  Castell,  and  others  have  imagined ;  for  the 
word  Dli?^n,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by 
the  general  term  "  inhabitant,"  has  really  the 
specid  force  of  "resident"  or  even*  "stranger." 
This,  and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  similar  name 
is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  com- 
mentators f'  and  lexicographers,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  adopt  the  name  «'  Tishbite  "  as  referring  to  the 
place  TiiisBE  in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the 
LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  2".  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text 
of  that  passage  is  involved,  as  has  already  been 
shown  under  the  head  of  Thisbe  ;  an  uncertainty 
quite  sufficient  to  destroy  any  dependence  on  it  as 
a  topographical  record,  although  it  bears  the  traces 
of  having  originally  been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen 
(Bibelwerk,  note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1)  suggests  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  "  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of 
Gilead  "  (which  however  he  does  not  adopt  in  his 
text),  that  the  place  may  have  been  purposely  so 
described,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 

(2.)  But  "*!22?inn  has  not  always  been  read  as 

a  proper  name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  "'iStt^nD, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by 
Michaelis  in  the  text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  fur 
Ungdehrien  —  "  der  Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Fremden,  die  in  Gilead  wohnhaft  waren;  "  and  it 
throws  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  prophet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  any  other  interpreter,  ancient 
or  modern. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  ''iStS^n  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias 
LeAata  entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are 
explained,  Sepher  Tishbi  (Bartolocci,  i.  140  h). 

G. 

TI'TANS  (TtTaj/6s,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
These  childi-en  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia 
(Earth)  were,  according  to  the  earliest  Greek  le- 
gends, the  vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet 
not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient 
dignity  (JEsch.  Prom.  Vinct.  passim).  By  later 
(Latin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Gigantes  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  42,  &c.),  as  the  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away ;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Re- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [Giant.]  The  usual 
Greek  rendering  of  Rephaim  is  indeed  Tiyavr^s 
(Gen.  xiv.  5;  Josh.  xii.  4,  &c.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearer  reference  to  Greek  mythology,  '^tiytveis 
(Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.   18),  and  eeondxoi  (Symmach. 


a  This  lexicographer  pretends  to  have  been  in  pos- 
seBsion  of  some  special  information  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  place.  He  says  {Lex.  Hebr,  ed.  Michaelis), 
«  Urbs  in  tribu  Gad,  Jebaa  inter  et  Saron."  Jebaa 
should  be  Jeebaa  (i.  e.  Jogbchah)  and  this  strange  bit 
of  confident  topography  is  probably  taken  from  the 
map  of  AdrichomiuB,  made  on  the  principle  of  insert- 
ing every  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  known  or  un- 
known. 

&  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 

Dtt?1i^.     See  Gen.  xxiii.  4  ("  sojourner  "),  Ex.  xii.  45 
(«  foreigner ''),  Lev.  xxv.  6  («  stranger  »),  Ps.  xxxix.  12 
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Prov.  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Job  xxvi.  5).    But  in  2  Sam. 

V.  18,  22,  "  the  valley  of  Kephaim  "  is  represented 
by  7}  KoiXas  tuv  rirdvuv  instead  of  ^  KoiXhs  rwv 
yiydvruv^  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13:  and  the  same 
rendering  occurs  in  a  Hexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Dejide,  iii.  1,  4,  Nam  et  gigantes  et  vallem  Ti- 
tanum  prophetic!  sermonis  series  non  refugit.  Et 
Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  therefore  oc- 
casion no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  "  the  sons  of  the  Titans  " 
(vtol  Tirdvay:  Yulg.  Jilii  Titan:  Old  Latin ^  Ji Iii 
Dathan  ;  f.  Tela  ;  f.  bellaforum)  stands  parallel 
with  "  high  giants,"  vi//7jAoi  riyat/res,  where  the 
original  text  probably  had  D'^MS'l  and  D*''ni22. 
The  word  has  yet  another  interesting  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  Bible;  for  it  may  have  been  from 
some  vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 
celestial  powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  clas- 
sical myth  of  the  Titans,  that  several  Christian 
fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Teirdv  was  the 
mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  indicated  in  Rev.  xiii. 
18  (Iren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  .  "divinum  putatur  apud 
multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  quan- 
dam  continet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem  et  anti- 
quum, et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  .  .  .  ut  ex  multis  colligamus 
ne  forte  Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet"). 

B.  F.  W. 
TITHE.''  Without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
for  which  the  number  ten  «  has  been  so  frequently 
preferred  as  a  number  of  selection  in  the  cases  of 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  we  may  remark  that  numerous 
instances  of  its  use  are  found  both  in  profane  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under  the 
Law.  In  Biblical  history  the  two  prominent  in- 
stances are  —  1.  Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  his  Com.,  but 
as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10,  §  2;  Selden  On 
Tithes,  c.  1).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Luz, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case 
he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 
These  instances  bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  tithe-system.  But  numerous  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  the  practice  of  heathen  nations, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Arabians,  of  apply- 
ing tenths  derived  from  property  in  general,  from 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  from  commercial 
profits,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-sacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
purposes,  namely,  as  consecrated  to  a  deity,  pre- 


("  Bojomner ").  It  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
"^2,  "  an  alien,'-  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  23,  35,  40,  47  b,  1  Chr. 
xxix.  15.  Besides  the  above  passages,  tUsh&b  is  found 
in  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  45,  47  a. 

c  Reland,  Pal.  p.  1035 ;  Gesenius,  ITies.  p.  1352  b, 
&c.,  &c. 

d  "ib^^  '•  S«aTT, :  decima :  and  pi.  n'l*lip^]D  : 
ai  SiKarai :  decimcB  ;  from  "Itt?!!?,  "  ten.'' 

e  Philo  derives  Sejca  from  hix^arBai  {Be  X  Orac.  ii. 

184). 
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sented  as  a  reward  to  a  successful  general,  set  apart 
as  a  tribute  to  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue.  Among  other  passages,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited:  1  Mace.  xi.  35;  Herod,  i.  89, 
iv.  152,  V.  77,  vii.  132.  ix.  81;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  42,  xi. 
33,  XX.  14;  Paus.  v.  10,  §  2,  x.  10,  §  1;  Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  19,  23;  Justin,  xviii.  7,  xx.  3;  Arist.  CEcon. 
ii.  2;  Liv.  v.  21;  Polyb.  ix.  39;  Cic.  Veil',  u.  3,  6, 
and  7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  "  minutae 
fruges,"  are  mentioned),  Pro  Leg.  Manil.  6;  Plut. 
A(/es,  c.  19,  p.  389;  Pliny,  N.  II.  xii.  14;  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  6;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21;  liose, 
Inscr.  Gr.  p.  215;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  ed. 
Smith ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruits  tithed 
and  offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xen.  IJxp. 
Cyr.  v.  3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  poor 
man's  tithe-feast  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  first  enactment  of  the  Law  in  respect  of 
tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of  all  prod- 
uce, as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with 
an  addition  of  one  fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii. 
30-33).  This  tenth,  called  Terumoth,  is  ordered  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  their 
service,  and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they  are 
themselves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these 
receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty  years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, —  1,  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their 
votive  and  other  oflTerings  and  first-fruits,  to  the 
chosen  centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to 
be  eaten  in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their 
children,  their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii. 
5-18).  2.  After  warnings  against  idolatrous  or 
virtually  idolatrous  practices,  and  the  definition 
of  clean  as  distinguished  from  unclean  animals, 
among  which  latter  class  the  swine  is  of  obvious 
importance  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  tithes,  the 
legislator  proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  produce  of 
the  soil  shall  be  tithed  every  year  (ver.  17  seems  to 
show  that  corn,  wine,  and  oil  alone  are  intended), 
and  that  tliese  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock 
and  herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But 
in  case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert 
the  produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
is,  by  special  command,  to  be  included  (Deut.  xiv. 
22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  years  of  the  Sabbatical  period,  all 
the  tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
"  within  the  gates,"  i.  e.  probably  in  some  central 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metropolis ;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Levite,  are  to  partake  {ibui.  vv.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third 
year,"  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  «  an  exculpa- 
tory declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every  Israelite, 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfill  the  Divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).«» 

From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one  tenth  of 
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the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this 
the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description  ?  That  there 
were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.  1.  Jo- 
sephus  distinctly  says  that  one  tenth' was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one  tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth 
besides  these  {Tplrrfp  irphs  avrah)  was  every  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one  tenth  to  the  priests, 
one  tenth  he  sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  com- 
muted according  to  Deut.  xiv.  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  one  tenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  out  of 
which  they  gave  one  tenth  to  the  priests  (Sevre- 
poSfKaTT])',  a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival 
purposes,  and  a  third  was  given  to  the  poor  (irrw- 
XoSeKOLTT])  (Com.  on  Ezek.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  565). 
Spencer  thinks  there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings, 
with  Mede,  thinks  there  were  only  two  complete 
tithes,  but  that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of 
some  sort  was  made  (Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  p. 
727;  Jennings,  Jeio.  Ant.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the 
poor  and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third 
tithe  {De  Jur.  Paup.  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis 
remark  that  the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
first-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli- 
cation of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michaelis, 
that  it  meant  a  surplus  after  the  consumption  of 
the  festival  tithe  (Selden,  On  Tithes^  c  2,  p.  13; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  192,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §  389; 
Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  136,  and  Carpzov, 
pp.  621,  622;  Keil,  Bibl  Arch.  §  71,  i.  337;  Saal- 
schiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  i.  70;  Winer,  Realwb.  s.  v. 
Zehnte.  Knobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  ( Com.  on  Bent. 
xiv.  29,  in  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handbuch).  Ewald 
thinks  that  for  two  years  the  tithe  was  left  in  great 
measure  to  free-will,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe 
only  was  compulsory  {Alterthiim.  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three 
separate  and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable,  as 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  reconcilable  with  the  other  directions;  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob- 
servance of  the  commands  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xxviii). 
There  would  thus  be,  1,  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites;  2,  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  every  third  year  be  shared  by  the  Levites 


nav  TO  ciriSeKarov  twj'  yevvr\(ia.T<av  njs  yrjs  <rov  ev  t^ 
eret  tw  rpCrto  to  Sevre pov  ini,  SeKarov  Siaaeti 
Tw  AewtTp,  K.  T.  \. 
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with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which  |  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets.  It  will  be 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sara.  viii.  15,  17;  Mich.  Laws  of  Muses,  vol.  i. 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe-system  reverted  to  what  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  its  original  free-will  character. 
It  is  plain  that  during  that  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores 
and  storehouses  for  the  purpose.  The  practice  of 
tithing  especially  for  relief  of  the  poor  appears  to 
have  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  prophet  Amos 
speaks  of  it,  though  in  an  ironical  tone,  as  existing 
in  his  day  (Am.  iv.  4).  But  as  any  degeneracy  in 
the  national  faith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  tithe-system,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history,  and  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  affected  peculiar 
exactness  in  observance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8 ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  12 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xt. 
9,  §  2;    Vit.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentioned  by  liabbinical  writers  may  be  noticed: 
(1.)  That  in  reference  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  were  consid- 
ered as  sulyect  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Reland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  355).  (2.)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  inclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  every  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  This  was 
the  "passing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
both  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  devoted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13;  Becoroth,  ix.  7;  Godwyn,  M.  and  A.  p.  136, 
vi.  7).  (3.)  Cattle  were  tithed  in  and  after  Au- 
gust, corn  in  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
in  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §  9); 
Buxtorf,  Sijn.  Jud.  c.  xii.  pp.  282,  283.  (4.) 
*'  Corners  "  were  exempt  from  tithe  {Peak,  i.  6). 
(5.)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  were  tithable,  but  that  products 
not  specified  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  required  {Maaseroth,  i.  1;  Bemai,  i.  1; 
Carpzov,  App.  Bibl  pp.  619,  620).       H.  W.  P. 

*  TITTLE  is  the  diminutive  of  tit,  hence  = 
minimum,  the  very  least  of  a  thing.  It  stands  for 
the  Greek  Kepaia  (Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17), 
a  little  ho7'n,  denoting  the  slightly  curved  hooks  at- 
tached to  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  especially 
Lamed,  more  noticeable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  than 
in  the  ordinary  printed  Hebrew.  It  vitiated  a  letter 
or  an  entire  copy  to  omit  this  appendage  where  it 
belonged.  The^o^  in  the  same  connection  was  the 
Greek   iota  or   Hebrew  yodh,  the  smallest  letter 


«  His  birthplace  may  have  been  here ;  but  this  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  name,  which  is  Roman,  proves 
nothing 


seen  how  strong,  therefore,  was  the  Saviour's  assev- 
eration: "  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled  "  (Matt.  v.  18). 

H. 
TITUS  MANXIUS.  [Manlius.] 
TI'TUS  (Tiros-  Titus).  Our  materials  for  the 
biography  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  Titov  'Iouo-tou  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight  stress  upon  it 
(Chronol.  des  Apost.  Zeit.  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), 
but  this  is  in  connection  with  a  theory  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (R.  King,  Who 
was  St.  Titus  ?  Dublin,  1853),  it  is  certainly  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  epistles  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  men- 
tioned here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in 
Acts  XV.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close 
association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.«  He 
goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.  He  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  Tives  &\\oi  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed  to 
accompany  them  from  Antioch.  His  circumcision 
was  either  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  de- 
manded, was  firmly  resisted  (ouk  TfvayKoicrOr) 
TrepiTfjLTiOTivai).  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of 
as  a  Gentile  ("EAArjy),  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Here 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  was  circum- 
cised by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of  whose 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5,  iii. 
15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
council,  to  have  been  sjjecially  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  uncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently 
to  imply  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to 
the  Galatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine 
with  two  other  circumstances,  namely,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  [Galatiaks,  Epistle  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the  latter 
of  these  two  epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of 
Titus  in  connection  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spend- 
ing a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1), 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas. 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope 
he  was  disappointed  [Troas],  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-15).  Here 
we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-mentioned  fact 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  St.  Paul  (iv  rij  vapov(ri(f  aifrov,  vii.  7), 
but  also  some  part  of  the  purport  of  the  mission 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  first  epistle,  and  to  the 
effect  of  that  first  epistle  on  the  offending  church. 
We  learn  further  that  the  mission  was  so  far  sue- 
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cessful  and  satisfactory:  d»'a77eAX«»'  r^v  vfiuv 
4inir6dT](Tiu  (vii.  7),  i\xm-f)driT€  cis  ficrdpoiav  (vii. 
9),  ri)V  iravruv  vfiwv  imaKoiiv  (vii.  15);  and  we 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  chapter  a  strong 
conclusion  regarding  the  warm  zeal  and  sympathy 
of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  rejoicing 
over  what  was  good :  rrj  irapaKX-ftaei  f  irap€K\-f)6-n 
4^'  Vfuu  (vii.  7);  avairetravrai  tJ>  iruevfjLa  ai/Tov 
airh  irdvTUv  v/jlS/v  (vii.  13);  ra  ffirXdyxva  ainov 
vfpKTffoTfpws  els  vfjLcis  4(ttiv  (vii.  15).  But  if  we 
proceetl  further,  we  discern  another  part  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entnisted.  This  had 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  (Kadujs  trpo- 
evl)p^aTOy  viii.  6),  a  phrase  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  matter,  while 
the  Corinthians  themselves  seem  to  have  been  rather 
remiss.  This  connection  of  his  mission  with  the 
gathering  of  these  charitable  funds  is  also  proved  by 
another  passage,  which  contains  moreover  an  im- 
plied assertion  of  his  integrity  in  the  business  (yuTj 
Ti  iir\€ov4KTri<rev  v/xay  Tiros',  xii.  18),  and  a 
statement  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  {trapeKaKeaa  Tlroi/,  ibid.).  Thus  we 
are  prepared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to 
do  after  his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titus 
regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  [TaorHiMUS, 
TvcHicus],  bearing  the  second  epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  (irapo/caAeVai,  viii.  6,  r^u 
irapdK\T}<nv,  viii.  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the 
completion  of  the  collection,  which  he  had  zealously 
promoted  on  his  late  visit  ('/j/a  Kadws  irpofUTjp^aro, 
ovTus  Koi  iTTiTfXfcrr},  viii.  6),  Titus  himself  being 
in  nowise  backward  m  undertaking  the  commission. 
On  a  review  of  all  these  passages,  elucidating  as  they 
do  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
charged, and  his  close  and  faithful  cooperation  with 
St.  Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  Apostle's  short  and  forcible  description  of  him 
(etre  inrep  Tirov,  KOivuvhs  ifihs  /col  us  vfias 
a-vvfpy6s,  viii.  23). 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  epistles;  but  by  indirect  though  fair 
inference  we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which 
gives  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucida- 
tions of  the  close  connectioti  of  Titus  with  St.  Paul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  doubtful  who  the  aBf\(poi  were  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  first  epistle  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  could  not  have  been  one  of 
them  (^eti'  fKdr)  Ti/x.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  Apollos 
declined  the  commission  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took 
that  first  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  who- 
ever that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in 
the  second  letter  {irapeKdKeaa  Tirov,  Koi  (rvvaire- 
arciXa  rhv  aS€\(f>6i'y  2  Cor.  xii.  18).  This  view 
was  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  him  ( Transl.  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  vnth 
Comm.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Professor  Stanley  ( Coinnthiam,  2d  ed.  pp.  348, 
492 ),«  but  it  has  l)een  worked  out  by  no  one  so  elab- 
orately as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  ( Camb.  Journal 
of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  ii.  201,  202). 
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As  to  the  connection  between  the  two  contempora- 
neous missions  of  Titus  and  Timotheus,  this  obser- 
vation may  be  made  here,  that  the  difference  of  the 
two  errands  may  have  had  some  connection  with  a 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  agents.  If 
Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  energetic  of  the  two 
men,  it  was  natural  to  give  him  the  task  of  enfor- 
cing the  Apostle's  rebukes,  and  urging  on  the  flag- 
ging business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded,  and  his  last 
trial  is  impending.  In  the  inteiTal  between  the 
two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete  (dire\i- 
Tr6v  0-6  iv  Kp-ffrt),  Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Titus  re- 
maining in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details :  In  the  first  place  we  learn  that 
he  was  originally  converted  through  St.  Paul's  in- 
strumentality: this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  yvf^a-iov  r^Kvov,  which  occurs  so  emphat- 
ically in  the  opening  of  the  epistle  (i.  4).  Next 
we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
unfinished  {'Iva  rh  \fiirojna  iiri5iop0w(TV,  i-  5). 
and  he  is  to  organize  the  church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every  city  [Gor- 
tyna;  Las.«a].  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (vv.  6-9);  and 
we  learn  further  that  we  have  here  the  repetition  of 
instructions  previously  furnished  by  word  of  mouth 
(ws  iyd)  (Toi  Sifra^dfjLTiy,  ver.  5).  Next  he  is  to 
control  and  bridle  {iiricrrofil^fiv,  ver.  11)  the  rest- 
less and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  per- 
emptory in  so  doing  (cAeyx*  avrovs  avorSfjLws, 
ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are  reiter- 
ated (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).  He  is  to  urge  the  duties  of 
a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the  women  (ii. 
3-5),  some  of  whom  (irpeafivriSas,  ii-  3)  possibly 
had  something  of  an  oflScial  character  (Ka\oSida<T- 
KoKovs,  'Iva  <T<o(ppovi^<oa'i  rhs  veas,  vv.  3,  4).  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  conduct  (ver.  7);  he 
is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of 
their  position  (ii.  9,  10);  he  is  to  check  all  social 
and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1),  and  also  all  wild 
theological  speculations  (iii.  9);  and  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline on  the  heretical  (iii.  10).  When  we  con- 
sider all  these  particulars  of  his  duties,  we  see  not 
only  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Apostle, 
but  the  need  there  was  of  determination  and  strength 
of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  this 
was  his  character;  and  all  this  is  enhanced  if  we 
bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsupported  position 
in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  character  of 
the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers  (i.  12,  13).     [Crete.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  {(rirovSaa-ov)  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis, 
where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter 
(ibid.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iii.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apollos 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were 


a  There  is  some  danger  of  confusing  Titus  and  the 
brother  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  i.  e.  the  brethren  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
11,  12,  who  (according  to  this  view)  took  the  first  let- 


ter, with  Titus  and  the  brethren  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  who 
took  the  second  letter. 
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before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Corinth. 

The  movenients  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  these 
later  instructions  to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Paul;  Timothy.]  We  need 
only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis 
in  any  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the  epistle 
any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome.  [Titus, 
Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  these  circumstances,  if  we  sup- 
pose St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written  after 
being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we  gain  the 
further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what  Paley 
has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  epistle  and  the 
first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the 
Apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  nat- 
urally connect  the  mention  of  this  place  with  what 
St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of  time  after- 
wards, in  the  last  of  the  pastoral  epistles  (Tiros  els 
AaXfiaTlaf,  2  Tim.  iv.  10);  for  Dalmatia  lay  to 
the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
[Nicopolis.]  From  the  form  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had  been 
with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprison- 
ment; but  this  cannot  be  asserted  confidently.  The 
touching  words  of  the  Apostle  in  this  passage  might 
seem  to  imply  some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw 
from  them  the  conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  sec- 
ond Demas :  but  on  the  whole  this  seems  a  harsh 
and  unnecessary  judgment. 

Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it 
may  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
by  tradition  with  Dalmatia,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  immediately  above:  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  of  all  the  churches  in  modern  Dalmatia 
(Neale's  Ecclesiological  Notes  cm  Dalm.  p.  175) 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  con- 
nection of  Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific 
and  constant,  though  here  again  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  the  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  perma- 
nent bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  ap- 
pears to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place 
(Cave's  Aposlolid,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment, 
De  Vita  et  Actis  Titi,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabric. 
Cod.  ApoQ.  N.  T.  u.  831,  832),  Titus  is  called 
Bishop  of  Gortyna:  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna 
is  a  ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry, 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  ser- 
vice is  occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  from  the 
neighboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis  (E.  Falkener, 
Remains  in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History  of  Can- 
dia  by  Onario  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Me- 
gah-Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also 
dedicated  to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus 
was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Venetians :  and  the  Venetians  them- 
selves, after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him 
to  some  of  the  honors  of  a  patron  saint;  for,  as  the 
response  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  »  Sancte  Marce,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  response 
after  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  "  Sancte  Tite, 
tu  nos  adjuva  "  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  i.  6, 
175).« 


o  The  day  on  which  Titus  is  commemorated  is 
January  4  in  the  Latin  Calendar,  and  August  26  in 
the  Greek. 
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We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with 
Amphilochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris, 
1644).  This  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points: 
e.  g.  it  incorporates  well  the  more  important  pas- 
sages from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  following  are  stated  as  facts.  Titus  is  related 
to  the  Proconsul  of  the  island :  among  his  ancestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  (ot  e/c  Ai6s)-  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  conversion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  quotation:  b 
TTpuros  rrjs  KprjTUv  iKKXTjaias  9f/x4\ios-  ttjs 
aXrjOiias  6  arvKos'  rh  r^s  iriarfccs  fpeiajxa' 
rwv  evayyeXiKuv  KrjpvyixaToov  r]  aaiynros  adx- 
TTiy^'  Th  v\l/r)\hv  rrjs  UavXov  yAdorrrjs  airiixVM-O'- 

J.  S.  H. 

TI'TUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no 
specialties  in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very 
elaborate  treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral 
Letters  of  St.  Paul.  [Timothy,  Epistles  to.] 
If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  epistles  to  Timothy  are 
received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
Amidst  the  various  combinations  which  are  found 
among  those  who  have  been  skeptical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pastoral  epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far  indeed 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the 
argument  is  more  in  favor  of  this  than  of  either 
of  those.  Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origen  mentions  some 
who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus. 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  invert  this  process  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  addressed  to  Timothy, 
but  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  present  letter 
to  Titus.  Credner  too  believes  it  to  be  genuine, 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external 
evidence,  this  epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a 
ground  as  the  others  of  the  pastoral  group,  if  not 
a  firmer  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  C.  Hceres.  i. 
16,  3  (see  Tit.  iii.  10),  Clem.  Alex.  Strmi.  i.  350 
(see  i.  12),  TertuU.  De  Frcescr.  Hcer.  c.  6  (see  iii. 
10,  11),  and  the  reference,  also  Adv.  Marc.  v. 
21;  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47  (see  iii.  4),  which  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  95 
(see  iii.  5),  iii.  126  (see  iii.  1),  which  are  probable, 
and  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is 
possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  other  pastoral  epistles.  See,  for 
instance,  TTio-riis  6  \6yos{in.^\ifyiaivov(Ta  Sidaa' 
Ka\ia  (i-  9,  ii.  1,  comparing  i.  13,  ii.  8),  (roocppo- 
vc7v,  (Tdlxppwv,  cr(i}<f)p6vws  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  awrii- 
pios,  awr^p,  a(t>((t)  (i.  3,  4,  ii.  10,  11,  33,  iii.  4,  5, 
6),  'lovSaiKol  ijLv6oi  (i.  14,  comparing  iii.  9),  eVi- 
(pdveia  (ii.  13),  eixrefieia  (i.  1),  €\eos  (iii-  5;  in  i. 
4  the  word  is  doubtful).     All  this  tends  to  show 
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that  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same  time 
and  under  similar  circumstances  with  the  other  two. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  epistle  has  marks  in 
its  phraseology  and  style  which  assimilate  it  to  the 
genera)  body  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Such  may 
Kilrly  be  reckoned  the  following:  Ki\pvyfxaTi  % 
iiria-Tfvdr)u  eyu  (i.  3);  the  quotation  from  a 
heathen  poet  (i.  12);  the  use  of  olSSki/jlos  (i-  16); 
the  "  going  off  at  a  word  "  (a-wTrjpos  ....  eVe- 
^duri  yhp  ....  o"cuT7jpjos  .  .  .  .  ii-  10,  11); 
and  the  modes  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ment (ii.  13)  and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  5-7) 
come  to  the  surface.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising 
from  supposed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchical 
arrangements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  epis- 
tle irpecrfivTcpos  and  iirl(TKoiros  are  used  as  synon- 
ymous {Hua  KaracrT-fia-rii  irpfa^vrepovs  ....  Se? 
yap  rhv  iiria-Kowov.  .'  .  .  i-  5,  7),  just  as  they  are 
in  the  address  at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  a.  d. 
(Acts  XX.  17,  28).  At  the  same  time  this  epistle 
has  features  of  its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of 
abruptness  and  severity,  which  probably  arises 
partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cretan  popu- 
lation [Crete],  partly  out  of  the  character  of  Ti- 
tus himself.  If  all  these  things  are  put  together, 
the  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  very  unlike  what 
would  be  presented  by  a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  general  overwhelming  difHculty  of  imagining 
■who  could  have  been  the  writer  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  if  it  were  not  St.  Paul  himself. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  some- 
thing has  already  been  said  in  the  article  on  Titus. 
No  very  exact  subdivision  is  either  necessary  or 
possible.  After  the  introductory  salutation,  which 
has  marked  peculiarities  (i.  1-4),  Titus  is  enjoined 
to  appoint  suitable  presbyters  in  the  Cretan  Church, 
and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in  doctrine  and 
able  to  refute  error  (5-9).  The  Apostle  then  passes 
to  a  description  of  the  coarse  character  of  the  Cre- 
tans, as  testified  by  their  own  writers,  and  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  Judaizing  error  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  island  (10-16).  In  opposition  to  this, 
Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  practical  Christianity 
on  all  classes  (ii.  1-10),  on  the  older  men  (ii.  2),  on 
the  older  women,  and  especially  in  regard  to  their 
Wk  *  influence  over  the  younger  women  (3-5),  on  the 
J  •  younger  men  (6-8),  on  slaves  (9,  10),  taking  heed 
meanwhile  that  he  himself  is  a  pattern  of  good 
works  (ver.  7).  The  grounds  of  all  this  are  given 
in  the  free  grace  which  trains  the  Christian  to  self- 
denying  and  active  piety  (11,  12),  in  the  glorious 
hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver.  13),  and  in  the 
atonement  by  which  He  has  purchased  us  to  be  his 
people  (ver.  14).  All  which  lessons  Titus  is  to  urge 
with  fearless  decision  (ver.  15).  Next,  obedience 
to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2),  these  duties  being 
again  rested  on  our  sense  of  past  sin  (ver.  3),  and 
on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life  and  free  justification 
(4-7).  With  these  practical  duties  are  contrasted 
those  idle  speculations  which  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided  (8,  9);  and  with  regard  to  those  men  who 
are  positively  heretical,  a  peremptory  charge  is 
given  (10,  11).  Some  personal  allusions  then  fol- 
low: Artemas  or  Tychicus  may  be  expected  at 
Crete,  and  on  the  arrival  of  either  of  them  Titus  is 
to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis,  where 
he  intends  to  winter ;  Zenas  the  lawyer  also,  and 
Apollos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  journey  in  prospect  (12,  13).  Finally,  before 
the  concluding  messages  of  salutation,  an  admoni- 
tion is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that  they 
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give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical,  useful  piety 
(14,  15). 

As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case :  We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  after  accom- 
plishing his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  during  the 
former  to  have  written  the  First  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, and  after  returning  from  the  latter  to  have 
written  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of 
despatching  it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicop- 
olis, to  which  place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and 
Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nicopolis  we  may  con- 
ceive him  to  have  been  finally  apprehended  and 
taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy.  Other  possible  combmations  may 
be  seen  in  Birks  {Horce  ApostoUcce,  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  the  Horce  Paulina},  pp.  299-301), 
and  in  Wordsworth  {Greek  Testament,  Pt.  iii.  pp. 
418,  421).  It  is  an  undoubted  mistake  to  en- 
deavor to  insert  this  epistle  in  any  period  of  that 
part  of  St.  Paul's  life  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  is  in  this  writing 
that  unmistakable  ditFerence  of  style  (as  compared 
with  the  earlier  epistles)  which  associates  the  Pas- 
toral Letters  with  one  another,  and  with  the  latest 
period  of  St.  Paul's  life;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
this  should  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
scholars  and  exact  chronologists,  e.  ff.  Archdn. 
Evans  (Sci'tpt.  Biog.  iii.  327-333),  and  Wieseler 
(Chronol.  des  Apost.  Zeitalt.  pp.  329-355),  who, 
approaching  the  subject  in  very  different  ways,  agree 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  Ephesus 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  when  the  Apostle  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xix.). 

The  following  list  of  commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  may  be  useful  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al- 
cuin),  the  Mediaeval  (CEcumenius,  Euthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Reformation  period  (Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  the  earlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Estius),  the  Prot- 
estant commentaries  of  the  17th  century  (Cocceius, 
Grotius,  etc.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  the 
whole  Greek  Testament  (Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  etc.),  the  following  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  specified :  Daill^,  Exposi- 
tion (1  Tim,  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim.  Genev.  1659, 
Tit.  Par.  1655);  Heydenreich,  Die  Pastor albriefe 
Pauli  erlautert  (Hadam.  1826,  1828) ;  Flatt,  Vm-- 
lesungen  ijher  die  Br.  P.  an  Tim.  u.  Tit.  (Tiib. 
1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm.  iiber  die 
Pastoralbriefe  (Tiib.  1836);  Matthies,  Erkldrung 
den'  Pastor olbHefe  (Greifsw.  1840);  Huther  (part 
[xi.]  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  Gott.  1850  [3e  Aufl. 
1866]);  Wiesinger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen, 
Koenigsb.  1850),  translated  (with  the  exception  of 
2  Tim.)  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theolog.  Lib.  (Edinb. 
1851  [the  whole  is  translated  in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Amer.  ed.  of  Olshausen,  N.  Y.  1858]),  and  espe- 
cially Ellicott  (Pastoral  Epistles,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1861),  who  mentions  in  his  preface  a  Danish  com- 
mentary by  Bp.  Moller,  and  one  in  modern  Greek, 
'ZvveKdrifios  'UpariKSs,  by  Coray  (Par.  1831). 
Besides  these,  there  are  commentaries  on  1  Tim. 
and  2  Tim.  by  Mosheim  (Ilamb.  1755),  and  Leo 
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(Lips.  1837,  1850),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
(Tiib.  1791),  and  Wegscheider  (Gott.  1810),  on  2 
Tim.  by  J.  Barlow  and  T.  HaU  (Lond.  1632  and 
1658),  and  by  lirochner  (Hafn.  1829),  on  Tit.  by 
T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven  (Hal.  1742), 
and  Kuinoel  {Comment.  Thed.  ed.  Velthusen, 
Kuperti  et  Kuinoel  [i.  p.  292  fF.]).  To  these  must 
l)e  added  what  is  found  in  the  Critici  Saci-i,  Suijp. 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Dar- 
ling's Cychjxedia  Bibliograjphica  ;  Pt.  ii.  Subjects, 
pp.  1535,  1555,  1574.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  earlier  literature  of  the  controversy  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  referred 
to  in  the  art.  Timothy,  Epistles  to.  Among 
the  more  recent  essays  on  the  subject  we  may 
name  the  following:  C.  E.  Scharling,  Die  neuesten 
Untersuchungen  ub.  die  sogenannten  Pastoi'al- 
bne/e,  mis  dem  Danischen,  Jena,  1846  (unde- 
cided). Th.  Rudow,  De  Argumentis  Imtoricis, 
quibus  recenter  Epistolarum  Past.  Origo  Paulina 
imimgnata  est,  a  prize  essay,  Gotting.  1852  (rejects 
1  Tim.,  with  Liicke  and  Bleek,  but  defends  2  Tim. 
and  Titus).  W.  Mangold,  Die  Jniehrer  der  Pas- 
toi-albi-iefe,  Marb.  1856.  C.  W.  Otto,  Die  ge- 
schichilichen  Verhdltnisse  der  PastoralbrieJ'e  aufs 
Neue  untersucht,  Leipz.  1860,  pp.  xvi.,  408  (de- 
fends the  genuineness  of  the  epistles,  but  weakens 
the  argument  by  denying  the  Apostle's  release 
from  his  first  imprisonment) ;  comp.  the  review  by 
Weiss,  Theol  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1861,  pp.  575-597, 
and  Huther's  criticisms  in  the  3d  ed.  of  his  Knt. 
exeg.  Handbuch  (1866).  L.  Ruffet,  Saint  Paul, 
sa  double  captivite  a  Mome,  Paris,  1860.  Reuss, 
Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften  N.  T.  (4e  Ausg.  1864),  pp. 
76  ff.,  112  fF.  (defends  the  genuineness).  Wieseler, 
art.  Timotheus  u.  Titus,  die  Briefe  Pauli  an,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl  xxi.  276-342  (1866 ).  Holtz- 
niann,  in  Bunsen's  Bihelwerk,  viii.  486-512  (1866), 
reviewing  the  recent  literature.  Laurent,  Neutest. 
Stvdien  (1866),  p.  104  ff.,  chiefly  on  the  point  of 
Paul's  release  from  his  first  imprisonment,  which 
he  maintains;  so  Ewald,  Geschichte,  vi.  620  f., 
3e  Ausg.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  recent  ex- 
aminations of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  show  that  the 
reading  ivl  rh  repfia  rrjs  Svaeas  in  the  Epist. 
of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  (c.  5)  is 
unquestionable.  See  on  the  passage  Lightfoot's 
note,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  epistle  (1869). 
L.  Moller,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  the  part  of  De  Wette's 
Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handbuch  (Bd.  ii.  Theil  v.)  which 
contains  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  observes  that,  though 
formerly  holding  a  pretty  firm  conviction  of  their 
spuriousness,  renewed  study  has  satisfied  him  of 
the  unteuableness  or  altogether  too  subjective  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  objections  to  them,  though 
he  cannot  yet  feel  that  confidence  in  their  genuine- 
ness which  the  recent  commentators  (Wiesinger, 
Huther,  Oosterzee)  express  {Pre/.,  p.  x.).  Guer- 
icke,  Neutest.  Isagogik,  3e  Aufl.  (1868),  pp.  350- 
390,  defends  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  as  in 
his  earlier  works.  Davidson,  /n<ro(/.  to  the  Sttidy 
of  the  N.  T.  (Lond.  1868),  ii.  144-195,  repeats  the 
arguments  of  the  Tiibingen  school  against  them. 

To  the  list  of  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  given  above,  we  may  add  that  of  J.  J. 
van  Oosterzee,  Theil  xi.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (2^ 
Aufl.  1864),  translated  with  additions  by  Dr.  E. 
A.  Washburn  and  Dr.  E.  Harwood,  in  vol.  viii.  of 
the  Amer.  ed.  of  Lange  (N.  Y.  1868).  A. 

TrZITE,  THE  {'^'2>r\r\  [patr.]:  Vat.  and 
FA.  0   lecuTEt;    [Rom.  Qwaai'^i]    Alex,  ©waaet: 
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Thosaites).  The  designation  of  Joha,  the  brother 
of  Jediael  and  son  of  Shimri,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  army  named  in  the  supplementary  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.  45.  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  the  place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

G. 
TO'AH  (n'ln  {inclined,  hwly,  Ges.] :  @oo6; 
(Tat.  0ete;]  Alex,  ©oove-  Thohu).  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi. 
34  [19] ).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may  be  a 
fragment  of  "Nahath"  (comp.  w.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (nj3*TTb^  nit^J  [good 
is  A.l'.  T«)8a5oj/toy;  [Vat.  T«)8o5a))8eio;  Alex.l 
Tw^aZuviav,  2.  m. -ta:]  Thobadonias).  One  of 
the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities 
of  Judah  to  teach  the  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OF  (nStO  V"!^^:^  U^^nd 
of  goodness,  fruiful]  :  yrj  Twfi :  terra  Tob).  The 
place  in  which  Jephthah  took  refuge  when  expelled 
from  home  by  his  half-brother  (Judg.  xi.  3);  and 
where  he  remained,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  free- 
booters, till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  sheikhs  " 
of  Gilead  (ver.  5). 

The  narrative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was 
not  far  distant  from  Gilead:  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out 
towards  the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedly 
mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  one  of  the 
petty  Aramite  kingdoms  or  states  which  supported 
the  Ammonites  in  their  great  conflict  with  David. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  the  name  is  presented 
literatim  as  Ishtob,  i.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  "  men 
of  Tob."  After  an  immense  interval  it  appears 
again  in  the  Maccabsean  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13). 
Tob  or  Tobie  was  then  the  abode  of  a  considerable 
colony  of  Jews,  numbering  at  least  a  thousand 
males.  In  2  Mace.  xii.  17  its  position  is  defined 
very  exactly  as  at  or  near  Charax,  750  stadia  from 
the  strong  town  Caspis,  though,  as  the  position  of 
neither  of  these  places  is  known,  we  are  not  there- 
by  assisted   in   the  recovery  of   Tob.     [Tobie; 

TUBIENI.] 

Ptolemy  {Geogr.  v.  19)  mentions  a  place  called 
0aDj8o  as  lying  tx)  the  S.  W.  of  Zobah,  and  there- 
fore possibly  to  the  E.  or  N.  E.  of  the  country  of 
Ammon  proper.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and 
in  Eckhel  {Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  352),  the  names 
Tubal  and  Tabeni  occur. 

No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modern  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
name  Tell  Dobbe  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  April  25), 
or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions,  Tell  Dibbe  (Wetzstein,  Map),  attached  to 
a  ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lej'a,  a  few 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kenawat,  and  also  that  of  ed-Dab, 
some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  eUKuleib, 
are  both  suggestive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be 
said,  at  present,  as  to  their  connection  with  it. 

G. 

TOBI'AH  (n^nitD  [goodness  of  Jehovah] : 
Tobias  [Vat.  TwjSeta],  Tufila:  Tobia).  1.  "The 
children  of  Tobiah"  were  a  family  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to  prove  their 
connection  with  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh,  vii.  62). 


o  The  word  is    "^DJ7^,  which  exactly  answers  to 
sheikhs. 
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2.  ([Neh.  ii.  19,  FA.  Tw/Seto;  iv.  3,  YAA  T«- 
fiis:]  Tobias.)  "Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammon- 
ite," played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous 
opjiosition  made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his 
adherents  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The 
two  races  of  Moab  and  Amnion  found  in  these 
men  fit  representatives  of  that  heretlitary  hatred 
to  the  Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  He- 
brews had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  hor- 
rible story  of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites, as  it  was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index 
of  the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed 
between  these  hostile  families  of  men.  In  the 
dignified  rebuke  of  Nehemiah  it  received  its  high- 
est expression:  "ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right, 
nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem  "  (Neh.  ii.  20).  But 
Tobiah,  though  a  slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless 
this  is  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite, 
found  means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family, 
and  his  son  Johanan  married  the  daughter  of 
MeshuUam  the  son  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 
He  himself  was  the  sou-in-law  of  Shechaniah  the 
son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17),  and  these  family  re- 
lations created  for  him  a  strong  faction  among 
the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  stem  measures  which  Ezra  found  it  necessary 
to  take  to  repress  the  intermarriages  with  foreigners. 
Even  a  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  In 
xiii.  4  Eliashib  is  said  to  have  been  iUlied  to  Tobiah, 
which  would  imply  a  relationship  of  some  kind 
between  Tobiah  and  Sanballat,  though  its  nature 
is  not  mentioned.  The  evil  had  spread  so  far  that 
the  leaders  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  rouse 
their  religious  antipathies  by  reading  from  the  Law 
of  Moses  the  strong  prohibition  that  the  Ammon- 
ite and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  con- 
gregation of  God  for  ever  (Neh.  xiii.  1).  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iv.  173)  coiyectures  that  Tobiah  had  been 
a  page  ("slave  ")  at  the  Persian  court,  and,  being 
in  favor  there,  had  been  promoted  to  be  satrap  of 
the  Ammonites.  But  it  almost  seems  that  against 
Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger  feeling  of  animosity 
than  against  Sanballat,  and  that  this  animosity 
found  expression  in  the  epithet  "  the  slave,"  which 
is  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  Tobiah  who  gave 
venom  to  the  pitying  scorn  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  iv. 
3),  and  provoked  the  bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iv.  4,  5);  it  was  Tobiah  who  kept  up  communica- 
tions with  the  factious  Jews,  and  who  sent  letters 
to  put  their  leader  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  17,  19):  but 
his  crowning  act  of  insult  was  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Temple  in  the  chamber  which  Eliashib 
had  prepared  for  him  in  defiance  of  the  Mosaic 
statute.  NehemLoh's  patience  could  no  longer  con- 
tain itself,  "therefore,"  he  sa}«,  "I  cast  forth  all 
the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  out  of  the  cham- 
ber," and  with  this  summary  act  Tobiah  disappears 
from  history  (Neh.  xiu.  7,  8).  W.  A.  W. 

TOBI'AS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  To- 
biah or  Tobijah.  1.  (T«j8tos:  Tkobias,  Tobias.) 
The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the  book 
of  that  name.     [Tobit,  Book  of.] 

2.  The  father  of  H^Tcanus,  apparently  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopator  (cir.  B.  c.  187).  In 
the  high-priestly  schism  which  happened  afterwards 
[Menelaus],  "the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  One  of 
these,  Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to 
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high  favor  with  the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  son 
named  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  re- 
feiTed  to  in  2  Mace.  iii.  11;  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that,  for  some  unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Maccabees),  the  whole  family  were  called 
after  their  grandfather,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
father's  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
recurrence  of  names  in  successive  generations  makes 
it  more  probable  that  the  Hyrcanus  mentioned  in 
Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the  Hyrcanus  in  2  Mace. 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  I.  iv.  309;  Grimm, 
ad  Mace.  \.  c).  B.  F.  W. 

TO'BIE,  THE  PLACES  OF  {iv  rois 
TovPiov  [Rom.  Tcofiiov] :  in  hcis  Ttibln :  Syr. 
Tubin).  A  district  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  colony  of 
Jews  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  It  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  the  Land  of  Tob  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Jephthah.     [See  also  Tubieni.]     G. 

TO'BIEL  (bS'^nirO,  the  goodness  of  God: 
TwjStTjA.:  Thobiel,  Tobiel),  the  father  of  Tobit  and 
grandfather  of  Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1.  The  name 
may  be  compared  with  Tabael  (To)8e^A).  [Ta- 
BAEL.]  B.  F.  W. 

TOBI'JAH  (^nj21tD  [goodness  of  Jeho- 
vah]: Tobias;  [Vat.  Alex,  omit:]  Thobias).  1. 
One  of  the  I^evites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

2.  (ot  xMo"'/**"  avrris'.  Tobias.)  One  of  the 
Captivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns 
of  silver  and  gold  and  put  them  on  the  head  of 
Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10).     In  ver.  14 

bis  name  appears  in  the  shortened  form  H^IJIIO. 
Rosenmiiller  conjectures  that  he  was  one  of  a 
deputation  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon,  with  contri- 
butions of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple.  But 
Maurer  considers  that  the  offerings  were  presented 
by  Tobijah  and  his  companions,  because  the  crowns 
were  commanded  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as  a 
memorial  of  their  visit  and  generosity. 

W.  A.  W. 
TO'BIT  (Tafieie,  TwjSefr,  TwjS/t:  Vulg.  To- 
bias;  Vat.  Lat.  Tobi,  Thobi,  Tobis),  the  son  of  To- 
biel (Tu}0i-f]\:  Thobiel,  Tobiel)  and  father  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  i.  1,  etc.).     [Tobit,  Book  of.]    The  name 

appeal's  to  answer  to  "^^"^tO,  which  occiu-s  frequently 
in  later  times  (Fritzsche,  ad.  Tob.  i.  1),  and  not  (as 
Welte,  Einl.  65)  to  H^nhtO;  yet  in   that  case 

T«)8ts,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Aeuts  C^")!?)* 
would  have  been  the  more  natural  form.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translates 
it  simply  "my  goodness;  "  Fritzsche,  with  greater 

probability,  regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  il^S^tO, 

comparing  MeAxi  (Luke  iii.  24,  28),  ^P^X^y  etc. 
{ad  Tob.  1.  c).  The  form  in  the  Vulgate  is  of  no 
weight  against  the  Old  Latin,  except  so  far  as  it 
shows  the  reading  of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome 
used,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
father  and  son  is  directly  affirmed  (i.  9,  Vulg.). 

B.  f.  w. 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
simply  Tobit  (Tw^Str,  TcoSeir)  i"  the  old  MSS. 
At  a  later  time  the  opening  words  of  the  book,  Bt/S- 
\os   \6y(i}v  TwfiiT,  were    taken   as   a  title.     In 
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Latin  MSS.  it  ia  styled  Tobis,  Liber  Thobis,  Liber 
TobicB  (Sabatier,  p.  706),  Tcbit  et  Tobias,  Liber 
utriusgue  Tobi(e  (Fritzsche,  Mnl.  §  1). 

1.  Text.  —  The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
whole  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or 
transcription.  The  Gi'eek  text  is  found  in  two 
distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmen- 
tary, and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of 
this,  one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod. 
Sinaiticus  ( =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustanus),  and  another 
in  three  later  MSS.  (44,  106,  107,  Holmes  and 
Parsons;  vi.  9-xiii.;  Fritzsche,  JExeg.  Handb.  71- 
110).  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  common  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
version  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  languages.  The  treatment  of 
the  text  in  this  recension  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  description  which  Jerome 
gives  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made  (comp. 
Prcef.  in  Tob.  §  4);  and  it  is  of  very  little  critical 
value,  for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately 
the  different  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  Latina)  texts  are  far 
more  valuable,  though  these  present  considerable 
variations  among  themselves,  as  generally  happens, 
and  represent  the  revised  and  not  the  original  Greek 
text.  Sabatier  has  given  one  text  from  these  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  century  and  also  added  various  read- 
ings from  another  MS.,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  contains  a  distinct 
version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.-vi.  12 
{Bihl.  Lai.  ii.  706).  A  third  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Speculum,  published  by  Mai,  Spi- 
cileg.  Horn.  ix.  21-23.  The  Hebi^ew  versions  are 
of  no  great  weight.  One,  which  was  published  by 
P.  Fagius  (1542),  after  a  Constantinopolitan  edition 
of  1517,  is  clQsely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  translation  (Fritzsche, 
§  4).  Another,  published  by  S.  Miinster  (1542, 
etc.),  is  based  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an . adaptation  than  aversion. 
Both  these  versions,  with  the  Syriac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglot,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritzsche,  I.  c.  Ilgen,  ch.  xvii.  ff.)- 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  As 
far  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  com- 
mon Greek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from  this  point 
to  the  end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  fact  which 
is  noticed  in  the  margin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  Contents.  —  The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  observed  the  Law  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Temple-service  at  Jerusalem  (i.  4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalraaneser.  While  in  cap- 
tivity he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
which  his  favorable  position  at  court  {ayopa(rr-i]Sy 
i.  13,  "purveyor")  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Galwiel  of  Rages  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Salmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  put  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.     On  the  ac- 
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cession  of  Esarhaddon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Nineveh,  at  the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achi- 
acharus,  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's 
household  (i.  22);  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen 
brought  him  into  a  strange  misfortune.  As  he  lay 
one  night  in  the  court  of  his  house,  being  unclean 
from  having  buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found 
strangled  in  the  market-place,  sparrows  "  muted 
warm  dung  into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind. 
Being  thus  disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  supported  by 
Achiacharus,  and  after  his  departure  (read  i-jropev- 
67),  ii.  10),  by  the  labor  of  his  wife.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which 
had  been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  re- 
proached him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his 
righteous  deeds.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  prayed 
to  God  for  help;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  Sara,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11),  the  only 
daughter  of  Raguel,  also  sought  help  from  God 
against  the  reproaches  of  her  father's  household. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  perished 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  Asmodeus  [Asmodeus]  ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  "  bring  her  father's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).  So  Raphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  sorrow.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which 
he  had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (iv.).  On  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinsman,  Azarias) 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  they  "went  forth  both,  and  the 
ymmg  man's  dog  with  thein,^^  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (v.).  When  they 
reached  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Ra- 
phael to  take  "  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall"  of  "  a 
fish  which  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  would  have 
devoured  him,"  and  instructed  how  to  use  the  first 
two  against  Asmodeus,  for  Sara,  Raphael  said,  was 
appointed  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).  So  when  they 
reached  Ecbatana  they  were  entertained  by  Raguel, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  angel,  Sara 
was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asmodeus  was  "  driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  *'  the  angel  bound  him"  (vii.,viii.). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Gabael 
(ix.),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half 
her  father's  goods  to  Nineve  (x.).  Tobit,  informed 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angel  applied 
the  fish's  gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his 
sight  (x.).  After  this  Raphael,  addressing  to  both 
words  of  good  counsel,  revealed  himself,  and  "  they 
saw  him  no  more  "  (xii.).  On  this  Tobit  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  a  fine  psalm  (xiii.);  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (xiv.  1,  2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  according  to  his  instruction,  re- 
turned to  Ecbatana,  and  "  before  he  died  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineve,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spake  "  (xiv.  15,  4). 

3.  Historical  Character.  —  The  narrative  which 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  received 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  true  till 
the  rise  of  free  criticism  at  the  Reformation.  Luther, 
while  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (comp.  §  6),  yet  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  these  doubts  gradually  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writers.  Bertholdt 
(Einl.  §  579)  has  given  a  summary  of  alleged  errors 
in  detail  (e.  g.  i.  1,  2,  of  Naphthali^  compared  with 
2  K.  XV.  29 ;  vi.  9,  Rages,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  rather  upon 
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the  general  complexion  of  the  history  than  upon 
minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious  and 
rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  AVelte,  Einl.  pp.  84-94). 
This,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  the 
book  could  have  been  completed  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  (b.  c.  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written 
in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob.  xii.  20).  The 
whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks  a  later  age ;  and 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits  is 
elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to  a  period  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
(Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3;  Raphael,  xii.  15). 
The  incidents,  again,  are  completely  isolated,  and 
there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  any  part  of  Scrip- 
ture (the  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15  (16)  || 
Matt.  vii.  12;  Tob.  xiii.  16-18  |i  Rev.  xxi.  18,  are 
mere  general  ideas),  nor  in  Josephus  or  Philo. 
And  though  the  extraordinai-y  character  of  the  de- 
tails, as  such,  is  no  objection  against  the  reality  of 
the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the 
chax-acter  of  tlie  alleged  miraculous  events,  when 
taken  together,  is  aUen  from  the  general  character 
of  such  events  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture, 
while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
[Daniel,  vol.  i.  543],  which  might  serve  to  explain 
this  difterenoe.  On  all  these  grounds  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  concluded  that  the  narrative  is  not  simply 
history,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  how  far  it 
is  based  ui)on  facts.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
real  occurrences,  preserved  by  tradition,  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but  it  does  not  follow  by 
any  means  that  the  elimination  of  tlie  extraordinary 
details  will  leave  behind  pure  history  (so  llgen). 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly  didactic  nan-a- 
tive.  Its  point  lies  in  the  njoral  lesson  which  it 
conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents.  The  incidents 
furnish  lively  pictures  of  the  truth  which  the  author 
wished  to  inculcate,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are 
independent  of  them.  Nor  can  any  weight  be  laid 
on  the  mhuite  exactness  with  which  apparently 
unimportant  details  are  described  {e.  g.  the  geneal- 
ogy and  dweUiug-plivce  of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2;  the  mar- 
riage festival,  viii.  20,  xi.  18,  19,  quoted  by  llgen 
and  Welte),  as  proving  the  reaUty  of  the  events, 
for  such  particularity  is  characteristic  of  Eastern 
romance,  and  appears  again  in  the  book  of  Judith. 
The  writer  in  composing  his  story  necessaiily  ob- 
served the  ordinary  form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Oriijbial  Lanyuaye  aiul  Jitciaions.  —  In  the 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  considerable  doubt 
has  been  felt  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
The  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of 
the  LXX.  text  prove  conclusively  that  this  is  nearer 
the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposefl  (Jahn  and  Fritzsche 
doubtfully),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  to  sliow 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  between  different  parts  of 
the  book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i.-iii. 
6 )  to  the  third  person  (iii.  7-xiv. ),  from  which  llgen 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek 
translator,  are  easily  explicable  on  other  grounds ; 
and  the  alleged  mistranslations  (iii.  6;  iv.  19,  etc.) 
depend  rather  on  errors  in  interpreting  the  Greek 
text,  than  on  errors  in  the  text  itself.  The  style, 
again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far  from  the 
classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  books 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  (e.  y.  the 
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Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  Aramaic  text.  (i.  4,  ds  nda-as  tos  yevcas 
rod  alwvos,  comp.  Eph.  iii.  21;  i.  22,  e«  Seyrepos; 
iii.  15,  'Iva  ri  jxol  ^i/;  v.  15,  riva  croi  ^aofxai 
/jLiadhv  SiSSvai',  xiv.  3, 7rpo(re06To  (\>o^^1aQaii  etc.) 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Hebrew  original  {Ep.  ad  Afric. 
13);  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which  Jerome  used,  as 
far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained,  was  evi- 
dently a  later  version  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  supposition 
(e.  y.  ix.  6);  and  if  the  consideration  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  favor  this 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Greek  offers 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary:  i.  6,  npwro- 
Kovpla,  i-  e.  r]  avapxh  '''<»»'  Kovpwu,  Deut.  xviii.  4 ; 
i.  7,  airoirparlCofjLai]  !•  21,  e/cAo^tcTTio ;  ii.  3, 
crTpayyaXSu,  etc.:  and  in  co«istructiou,  xiii.  7, 
ayaWiacrOaiT'^v  fieyaKwavvTIi';  xii.  4,  5iKaiov(r6ai 
Tii/i',  vi.  19,  vpoadyeiu  Tiui  (intrans.);  vi.  6,  €7- 
yi(fiv  iv,  etc.  But  these  furnish  no  argument  on 
either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  remain  have  already 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  three  vai-ieties  may  be 
distinguished:  (1)  the  LXX.;  (2)  the  revised  Greek 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  Latin  in  the  main,  and  by 
the  Syriac  in  part;  and  (3)  the  Vulgate  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  versions  have  no  ci'itical  value.  (1.) 
The  LXX.  is  followed  by  A.  V.,  and  has  been  al- 
ready characterized  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
others  are  to  be  referred.  (2.)  The  revised  text, 
first  brought  distinctly  into  notice  by  Fritzsche 
{Einl.  §  5),  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  is 
at  one  time  extended,  and  then  compressed,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fullness  and  clearness.  A  few  of 
the  variations  in  the  first  chapter  will  indicate  its 
chai-acter:  Ver.  2,  ©tV/Srjs,  add.  oiriau)  Sua/xwif 
r)\LOV  e|  a.picmpS>v  ^oywp;  ver.  8,  oh  Ka6i}K^t, 
given  at  length  to7s  opipavois  koX  rots  xhpo-i^y 
K.  T.  A.;  ver.  18,  e/c  ttjs  'lovSaias,  add.  iv  -rj/jidpais 
rrjs  Kpiaeojs  t/s  iiroirjacv  i^  aurov  6  ^aaiKfvs 
rod  ovpavov  ircpl  rwv  fi\aa(f>r)ij.iwv  uv  ifi\a(T- 
<pT]fxri(Tev'i  ver.  22,  olvox^os,  apxioivox^os'  (3.) 
The  Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  from  a 
Chaldee  copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of 
mouth  into  Hebrew  for  Jerome,  who  in  turn  dic- 
tated a  Latin  rendering  to  a  secretary.  {PrcBf.  in 
Tob. :  .  .  .  .  Exigitis  ut  librura  Chaldaio  sermone 
conscriptum  ad  Latinum  stylum  trahara  .... 
Feci  satis  desiderio  vestro,  non  tamen  meo  studio 
.  .  .  .  Et  quia  vicina  est  Chaldteorum  lingua  ser- 
moni  Hebraico,  utriusque  linguai  peritissimum  lo- 
quacem  reperiens  ujiius  diei  lahorem  arnpui,  et 
quidquid  ille  mihi  Ilebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc 
ego,  accito  notario,  sermonibus  Latinis  exposui.)  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use 
of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which  he  follows  almost 
verbally  in  a  few  places :  iii.  3-6 ;  iv.  6, 7, 11, 23,  etc. ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to  be  an 
independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  concise 
than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
a  late  age:  ii.  12-14  (paraUel  with  Job);  iii.  17-23 
(expansion  of  iii.  14);  vi.  17  ff".  (expansion  of  vi. 
18);  ix.  11, 12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  acceptus  eras  Deo, 
necesse  fuit  ut  tentatio  probaret  te). 

5.  Bate  and  Place  of  Composilion.  —  The  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  the  book  and  the  place 
where  it  was  compiled  are  scanty,  and  consequently 
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very  diflerent  opinions  have  been  entertained  on 
these  points.  I'lichhorn  {Kid.  pp.  408  ff.)  places 
the  author  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hystjispis  with- 
out fixing  any  further  Hniit  of  age  or  country. 
Bertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
of  the  foundation  of  liages  [Kagks],  brings  the 
book  considerably  later  than  Seleucus  Nicator  (cir. 
B.  c.  250-200),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Galilfean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prom- 
inence given  to  those  districts  in  the  nart^tive 
{Einl.  pp.  2499,  2500).  De  Wette  leaves  the  date 
undetermined,  but  argues  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  Palestine  {Khd.  §  311 ).  Ewald  ( Geschichte, 
iv.  2o3-238)  fixes  the  composition  in  the  far  East, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Persian  period  (cir.  350 
B.  c).  This  last  opinion  is  almost  certainly  cor- 
rect. The  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  date 
of  the  book  seem  to  be  defined  with  fair  distinct- 
ness. On  the  one  hand  the  detailed  doctrine  of 
evil  spirits  points  clearly  to  some  time  after  the 
Babylonian  Captivity;  and  this  date  is  definitely 
marked  by  the  reference  to  a  new  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, "not  like  the  first"  (Tob.  xiv.  5;  comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  any 
special  danger  when  the  narrative  was  written  (as 
in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in  which  Media  is  men- 
tioned (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date  will  fall  somewhere 
within  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  work  of 
Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (cir.  B.  c. 
430-334).  The  contents  of  the  book  furnish  also 
some  clew  to  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Not 
only  is  there  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scenes 
described  (Ewald,  p.  233),  but  the  incidents  have  a 
local  coloring.  The  contuiual  reference  to  alms- 
giving and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  stress 
which  is  laid  upon  the  right  performance  of  worship 
at  Jerusalem  by  those  who  are  afar  off  (i.  4),  can 
scarcely  be  due  to  an  effort  of  imagination,  but 
must  rather  have  been  occasioned  by  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  writer.  This  would  suggest  that 
he  was  living  out  of  Palestine,  in  some  Persian  city, 
perhaps  Babylon,  where  his  countrymen  were  ex- 
posed to  the  capricious  cruelty  of  heathen  governors, 
and  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  Temple-service. 
Glimpses  are  also  given  of  the  presence  of  the  Jews 
at  court,  not  only  in  the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but 
also  in  direct  counsel  (xii.  7,  fivCT^pioy  fiaaix^us 
KoXhv  Kpv\pai),  which  better  suit  such  a  position 
than  any  other  (comp.  xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures 
as  to  the  date  and  place  of  writing  be  correct,  it 
follows  that  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  original.  And  even  if  the  date 
of  the  book  be  brought  nmch  lower,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  b.  c,  which  seems  to 
be  tlie  latest  possible  Umit,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  written  in  some  Aramaic  dialect, 
as  the  Greek  literature  of  Palestine  belongs  to  a 
much  later  time;  and  the  references  to  Jerusalem 
geem  to  show  that  the  book  could  not  have  been 
composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv.  5),  an  inference,  in- 
deed, which  may  be  deduced  from  its  general  con- 
tents. As  long  as  the  book  was  held  to  be  strict 
history  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  written  by  the 
immediate  actors,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  angel  (xii.  20).     The  passages  where  Tobit 
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speaks  in  the  first  person  (i.-iii.  6,  xiii.)  were  as- 
signed to  his  authorship.  The  intervening  chapters 
to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  description  of  the  close 
of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xiv.  1-11);  and  the 
concluding  verses  (xiv.  12-15)  to  one  of  his  friends 
who  survived  him.  If,  however,  the  historical 
character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  History.  —  The  history  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.  "While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  received  as 
canonical,  the  book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  [Canon.]  The  peculiar  merits  of  the 
book  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  gain 
for  it  a  wide  and  hearty  reception.  There  appears 
to  be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  eleemosyna  de  mcn'te 
liberate  Toh.  iv.  10,  xii.  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  Tobias 
appears  among  the  prophets  (Iren.  i,  30,  11). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stroni.  ii.  23,  §  139,  tovto 
^paxfcus  7)  ypacffi]  SeS'/jAco/cej'  etprjKuTa,  Tob.  iv.  16) 
and  Origen  practically  use  the  book  as  canonical; 
but  Origen  distinctly  notices  that  neither  Tobit  nor 
Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  rests  the 
authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the  churches 
{Ep.  ad  Afric.  13,  'E&pa7oi  r^  Tufiia  oh  xpf^VTai 
....  dAA.',  iireX  xp^vrai  rcf  To filoi  ai  eV/cAT/- 
(Tiai  .  .  .  .  De  Oral.  1,  §  14,  ry  toG  Ta>)3^T 
fii^Kco  avriAcyovaiv  ol  iK  irepiTOfiris  oos  fx^  iv- 
diaO-fiKcp  ....).  Even  Athanasius  when  writing 
without  any  critical  regard  to  the  Canon  quotes 
Tobit  as  Scripture  (Apol.  c.  Avian.  §  11,  cos  ye- 
ypaiTTaif  Tob.  xii.  7);  but  when  he  gives  a  formal 
list  of  the  sacred  books,  he  definitely  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  places  it  with  other  apocryphal 
books  among  the  writings  which  were  "  to  be  read 
by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Christian 
teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  rules 
of  piety  "  {Ep.  Fest.  p.  1177,  ed.  Migne).  In  the 
Latin  Church  Tobit  found  a  much  more  decided 
acceptance.  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer  quote  it 
as  authoritative  (Cypr.  De  Orat.  Dam.  32;  Hil. 
Pict.  In  Psalm,  cxxix.  7 ;  yet  comp.  Prol.  in  Ps. 
XV.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athan.  i.  p.  871).  Augustine  in- 
cludes it  with  the  other  apocrypha  of  the  LXX., 
among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian  Church 
received  "  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8),«  and  in  this 
he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin 
fathers  [comp.  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  3(>4,  &c.].  Am- 
brose in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treating 
of  the  evils  of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  book 
as  "  prophetic  "  in  the  strongest  terms  {De  Tobid, 
i.  1;  comp.  ffexaem.  vi.  4).  Jerome  however,  fol- 
lowed by  Ruffinus,  maintained  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as  has  been  seen, 
treated  it  very  summarily  (for  later  authorities  see 
Canon).  In  modern  times  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly,  except  in  the 
heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pronounced  it,  if  only 
a  fiction,  yet  "a  truly  beautiful,  wholesome,  and 
profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifted  poet.  .  .  . 
A  book  useful  for  Christian  reading  "  (ap.  Fritzsche, 
Einl.  §  11).  The  same  view  is  held  also  in  the 
English  Church,  A  passage  from  Tobit  is  quoted 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as  the  teaching 


«  This  is  expressed  still  more  distinctly  in  the  a  Judajis  recipit  tamen  ejusdem  Salvatoris  ecciesia. 
Speculum  (p.  1127,  C,  ed.  Par.  1836):  "Non  sunt  The  preface  from  which  these  words  are  taken  is  fol- 
omittendi  et  hi  [libri]  qyos  quideui  ante  Salvatoris  ad-  lowed  by  quotations  from  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
ventum  cofibtat  esse  conscriptos,  scd  cos  nou  receptos  I  Tobit. 
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"  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  "  (Of  Almsdeeds,  | 
ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Corrie);  and  the  Trayer-book  offers 
several  indications  of  the  same  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  book.  Three  verses  are  retained  among  the 
sentences  used  at  the  Offertory  (Tob.  iv.  7-9);  and 
the  Preface  to  the  Marriage  Service  contains  a  plain 
adaptation  of  Jerome's  version  of  Tob.  vi.  17  (Hi 
namque  qui  conjugium  ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a 
ge  et  a  sua  mente  excludant,  et  suae  libidini  ita 
vacent,  sicut  equus  et  muhis  quibus  non  est  intel- 
lectus,  habet  potestatera  daemonium  super  eos).  In 
the  First  I^k  of  Edward  VI.  a  reference  to  the 
blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara  by  Raphael  was  re- 
tained in  the  same  service  from  the  old  oflSce  in 
place  of  the  present  reference  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah ;  and  one  of  the  opening  clauses  of  the  Litany, 
introduced  from  the  Sarum  Breviary,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Vulgate  version  of  Tob.  iii.  3  (Ne 
vindictam  sumas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque  reminis- 
caris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Religious  Characitr.  —  Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting 
heartily  to  the  favorable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  com- 
plete and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Jews  after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but 
as  yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from  a 
living  faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (liii.  11).  The 
giving  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  real  service  of  love  (i.  16, 17,  ii.  1-7,  iv.  7-11, 
16),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is  laid 
tipou  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepts  one 
(iv.  15,  %  fiia-fli  firiSfvi  iroiTjo-py)  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct  (Matt, 
vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among 
the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  domestic 
life  that  the  book  excels.  The  parting  of  Tobias 
and  his  mother,  the  consolation  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  affection  of  Raguel  (vii.  4-8),  the  anxious  wait- 
ing of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son's  return  (ix.  4, 
xi.),  and  even  the  unjust  suspiciousness  of  the  sor- 
row of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii.  11-14)  are  painted  with 
a  simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patri- 
archs." Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched 
upon  with  natural  grace  and  affection :  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant, 
master  and  servant,  are  presented  in  the  most  varied 
action,  and  always  with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14, 
v.  17-22,  vii.  16,  viii.  4-8,  x.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22, 
ii.  10,  vii.  3-8,  v.  14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &c.).  Prayer 
hallows  the  whole  conduct  of  life  (iv.  19,  vi.  17 
viii,  5-8,  &c.);  and  even  in  distress  there  is  con- 
fidence that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14, 
19),  though  there  is  no  clear  anticipation  of  a  future 
personal  existence  (iii.  6).  The  most  remarkable 
doctrinal  feature  in  the  book  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  action  of  spirits,  who,  while  they  are 
conceived  to  be  subject  to  the  passions  of  men  and 
material  influences  (Asmodeus),  are  yet  not  affected 
by  bodily  wants,  and  manifested  only  by  their  own 
will  (Raphael,  xii.  19).     Powers  of  evil  {Sai[ji6viov, 
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TTuevfia  Tovqp6u,  iii.  8,  17,  vi.  7,  14, 17)  are  rep- 
resented as  gaining  the  means  of  injuring  men  by 
sin  [Asmodeus],  while  they  are  driven  away  and 
bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer  (viii.  2,  3). 
On  the  other  hand  Raphael  comes  among  men  as 
"  the  healer  "  (comp.  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  Henoch, 
c.  20),  and  by  the  mission  of  God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18), 
restores  those  whose  good  actions  he  has  secretly 
watched  (xii.  12,  13),  and  "the  remembrance  of 
whose  prayers  he  has  brought  before  the  Holy  One  " 
(xii.  12).  This  ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere 
expressly  recognized.  Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom 
Raphael  is  one,  are  specially  described  as  those 
"  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which 
go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  God  "  (xii.  15). 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  same  sense  of  the  need 
of  some  being  to  interpose  between  God  and  man 
that  singular  prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of 
«'  the  glory  of  God,"  before  which  these  archangels 
appear  as  priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii. 
15);  and  in  one  passage  "the  angel  of  God"  (v. 
16,  21)  occupies  a  position  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Word  in  the  Targums  and  Philo  {De  miit. 
nam.  §  13,  &c.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered 
to  "all  the  holy  angels"  (xi.  14,  cuAo^Tj/ieVot  as 
contrasted  with  iv\o'YT]T6s'  comp.  Luke  i.  42), 
who  are  themselves  united  with  "the  elect  "  in  the 
duty  of  praising  God  forever  (viii.  15).  This  men- 
tion of  "the  elect"  points  to  a  second  doctrinal 
feature  of  the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch 
alone  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  tlie  firm  belief  in 
a  glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5, 
xiii.  9-18).  But  the  restoration  contemplated  is 
national,  and  not  the  work  of  a  universal  Saviour. 
The  Temple  is  described  as  "  consecrated  and  built 
for  all  ages  "  (i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "an  everlasting 
decree  "  (i.  6),  and  when  it  is  restored  "  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  shall  say  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which 
hath  extolled  it  for  ever"  (xiii.  18).  In  all  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal 


«  In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  incident, 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  Scripture,  and  seems 
more  natural  to  the  West  than  to  the  East,  the  com- 
paniousliip  of  the  dog  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  xi.  4 :  comp. 


8.  Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between 
the  book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline 
which  has  been  given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resem- 
blance is  only  superficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
probably  suggested  by  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the  dif- 
ferences are  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  aflflicted  are 
laid  at  once  in  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  reli- 
ance on  his  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately 
relieved  by  Divine  interposition.  In  Job  the  real 
conflict  is  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief 
comes  at  length  with  humiliation  and  repentance 
(xiii.  6).  The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts; 
the  other  by  clear  maxims  translated  into  touching 
incidents.  The  contrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is 
still  more  •  instructive.  These  books  present  two 
pictures  of  Jewish  life  and  feeling,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished in  all  their  details,  and  yet  mutually 
illustrative.  The  one  represents  the  exile  prosper- 
ous and  even  powerful  in  a  strange  land,  exposed 
to  sudden  dangers,  cherishing  his  national  ties, 
and  looking  with  unshaken  love  to  the  Holy  City, 
but  still  mainly  occupied  by  the  common  duties  of 
social  life;  the  other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach 
and  peril,  when  national  independence  was  threat- 
ened, and  a  righteous  cause  seemed  to  justify  un- 


Ambr.  Hexa'dm.  vi.  4, 17  :  "  Mutae  specie  bestise  sanctus 
Raphael,  angelus  Tobias  juvenis  ....  ad  relationem 
gratiae  erudiebat  affectum  "). 
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scrupulous  valor.  The  one  gives  the  popular  ideal 
of  holiness  of  living,  the  other  of  courage  in  daring. 
The  one  reflects  the  current  feeling  at  the  close  of 
the  I'ersian  rule,  the  other  during  the  struggles  for 
freedom. 

9.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by 
K.  D.  Ilgen  {Die  Gesch.  TobVs  .  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  . 
einer  Einleitung  versehen,  Jen.  1800),  which,  in 
spite  of  serious  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which 
it  was  published,  contains  the  most  full  discussion 
of  the  contents.  The  edition  of  Fritzsche  (Exeget. 
Ilandb.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  concise  and  scholar- 
like, but  leaves  some  points  without  illustration. 
In  England  the  book,  like^the  rest  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, seems  to  have  fallen  into  most  undeserved 
neglect.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Among  the  n»ore 
recent  works  we  may  mention  F.  H.  Keusch,  Das 
Buck  Tobias  iibeis.  u.  erklart^  Freib.  im  Br., 
1857;  H.  Sengelmann,  Das  Buck  Tobit  erUdrt, 
Ilamb.  1857;  Hitzig,  Zur  Krit.  d.  apokr.  Biicher 
des  A.  Test:,  in  Ililgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss. 
T/ieoL,  1860,  pp.  250-261;  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Zeit^ 
schrift,  1862,  pp.  181-198;  Vaihinger,  art.  Tobias, 
Buck  des,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xvi.  180  ff. 
(1862);  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  /smeZ  (4°  Ausg. 
1864),  iv.  269-274;  Noldeke,  Alttest.  Lit.  (1868), 
pp.  101-109;  and  the  Introductions  to  the  0.  T. 
by  Keil  (1859),  p.  708  ff.,  De  Wette  (8e  Ausg., 
bearb.  von  Schrader,  1869),  p.  580  ff.,  and  David- 
son (Lond.  1863),  iii.  366  ff.  A. 

TOUGHEN  (IP^  [J'f^sk,  measurey.  @oKKd; 
Alex.  0OXX'"'*  Thochen).  A  place  mentioned  (1 
Chr.  iv.  32  only)  amongst  the  towns  of  Simeon. 
In  the  parallel  list  of  Josh.  (xix.  7)  there  is  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever, adds  the  name  Thalcha  between  Kemmon 
and  Ether  in  the  latter  passage;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  be  the  remnant  of  a 
Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
though  it  has  been  considered  as  an  indication  of 
Telem.  G. 

TOGAR'MAH  (nr)-15hl:  eopya^ut^;  [Alex. 
06p7a,uo;  in  1  Chr.  i.  6,  Qoppafi;  Vat.  in  Ez., 
®aiypafxa,  ©e/jyo^uo:]  Thogoiina).  A  son  of 
Corner,  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath 
(Gen.  X.  3).  It  has  been  already  shown  that  To- 
garmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connected  with 
Armenia,"  and  that  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
name  (Ez.  xx\ii.  14,  xxxviii.  6)  accord  with  this  view. 
[Armenia.]  It  remains  for  us  to  examine. into 
the  ethnology  of  the  Armenians  with  a  view  to 
the  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  Mosaic  table. 
The  most  decisive  statement  respecting  them  in 
ancient  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  colonists,  that  they 
were  armed  in  the  Phrygian  fashion,  and  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Phrygians  under  the  same  com- 
mander (Herod,  vii.  73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Apfxeyia)  that  the  Armenians 
resemble  the  Phrygians  in  many  respects  in  lan- 
guage {ttj  (pcovfi  iroWh  (ppvyi^ovcri)  tends  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  implying 
more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples 
for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  progress  of  the 
Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central  position  which 


«  The  name  iteelf  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
Armenia,  for,  according  to  Grimm  (Gesch.  Deutsrk. 
Spr.  ii.  825),  Togarmah  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  toka^ 
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Armenia  held  in  regard  to  their  movements,  we 
should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia  was  colonized  from 
Armenia,  than  vice  versa.  The  Phrygians  were 
indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their  first  settlements 
in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have  crossed  into  Asia 
(Herod,  vii.  73),  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  sim- 
ply a  retrograde  movement  of  a  section  of  the  great 
Phrygian  race  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
home.  The  period  of  this  movement  is  fixed  sub- 
sequently to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  680), 
whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an  important 
race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  321;  Herod,  vii.  8, 11).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant  race 
in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread  westward 
from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the 
^gaean.  The  Phrygian  langudge  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family.  The 
resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian  and 
Greek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
European  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly-; by  the  physical  character  of  the  country, 
and  partly  by  the  large  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  Introd.  p.  32;  Die- 
fenbach,  Ong.  Europ.  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  apparently  not  the  most  an- 
cient, are  thought  to  bear  a  Turanian  character 
(Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  402;  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652);  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmah 
with  their  early  history  in  that  they  represent  the 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §§  9-11).  W.  L.  B. 

TO'HU  (^nn  [perh.  inclined,  lovjly] :  ©o/ce; 
Alex.  ®oov :  Thohu).  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  perhaps  the  same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  i.  1; 
comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

TO'i  C^2^^1  [error']  :  @oov;  [Vat.  once  ©ovoV^^ 
Alex.  0o€i:  Thou).  King  of  Hamath  on  the 
Orontes,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  powerful 
enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by  the  army  of 
David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to  con- 
gratulate the  victor  and  do  him  homage  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii. 
9,  10).  "For  Hadadezer  had  wars  M'ith  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  199)  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
There  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as  Josephus 
says  it  was  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4),  to  buy  off  the  con- 
queror with  the  "vessels  of  ancient  workmanship" 
{ffKcvr}  rrjs  apxaias  Karao-Kev'^s)  which  he  pre- 
sented. 

TO'LA  {Vb^n  [a  worm]-.  ©coXd]  [Vat.  ©w- 

"  tribe,"  and  Arma  =  Armenia,  which  he  further  con- 
nects with  Ilermino  the  son  of  Mannus. 
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Ao€»f,  &co\€,  0ajAo6t:]  Tholn).  1.  The  first- 
born of  Issachar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  2), 
who  in  the  time  of  David  numbered  22,600  men 
of  valor. 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2).  He  is  described  as  "the  son  of  Puah,  the  son 
of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  In  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech's  uncle, 

Dodo  (TlT^)  being  considered  an  appellative. 
But  Gideon,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite. 
Tola  judged  Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried. 

TO'L  AD  ("ib^ri  [birth,  generation]  :  [Vat.] 
eouAoe/x;  [Rom. J  Alex.  0a>Ao5:  Tholcul).  One 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29),  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  up  to  David's  reign, 
probably  to  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Joab. 
In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the  name  is  given  in  the 
fuller  form  of  El-tolad.  G. 

TO'LAITES,  THE  C^^^yinn  [from  Tola]  : 
6  &(i}\at  [Vat.  -6i] :  Tholaitcp).  The  descendants 
of  Tola  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

TOL'BANES  (ToK^dvns'  Tolbanes).  Te- 
LEM,  one  of  the  porters  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  25). 

*  TOLL.     [Taxes;  Tribute.] 

TOMB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  many  points  of 
contact  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they 
are  still  on  the  whole  —  like  everything  else  that 
people  did  —  so  essentially  different,  that  ik  is  most 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing 
to  the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarcoph- 
agus, or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised  —  no  separate  hypogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted 
by  modern  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  symbolized  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  dead.  It  is  true  of  course  that  Jacob, 
dying  in  Egypt,  was  embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph, 
as  a  naturalized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land, 
was  embalmed ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing exceptional  that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and 
was  so  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land, 
and  laid  with  his  forefathers.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Burial],  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases. 

Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lucumo  lay  in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his 
armor,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed  in  life, 
surrounded  by  the  furniture,  the  vessels,  and  the 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  his  dwelling  when 
alive,  as  if  he  were  to  five  again  in  a  new  world, 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  before.  Be- 
sides this,  no  tall  stelt^,  and  no  sepulchral  mound, 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judaea, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  in  the  Bible  or  Jose- 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  be 
traced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origin. 

In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  sepul- 
chral rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  ob- 
servances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  xvi.  1;  John  xix.  39,  &c.),  wrapped 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  borne  without  any 
funeral  pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  with- 
out any  ceremonial  or  form  of  prayer.  In  addition 
to  this,  with  kings  and  great  persons,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  "great  burning"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxi.  19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5):  all  these  being  measures 
more  suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any 
hankering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewish 
sepulchres —  the  deep  hculus  —  which,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock- 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture. 


No.  1.  —  Diagram  of  Jewish  Sepulchre. 

In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  are  twelve 
such  loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high. 
On  the  ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the 
level  of  the  floor;  when  in  the  upper  story,  as  at 
C,  on  a  ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body 
might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the 
stones  might  rest  which  closed  the  outer  end  of 
each  loculus. 

The  shallow  loculus  is  shown  in  chamber  B,  but 
was  apparently  only  used  when  sarcophagi  were 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
during  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  when  foreign  cus- 
toms came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  in- 
convenient, where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid 
out  to  decay  —  as  there  would  evidently  be  no 
means  of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
catacomb.  The  deep  loculus  on  the  other  hand 
was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  customs, 
and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the 
end  and  luted  into  the  groove  which  usually  exists 
there. 

This  fact  is  especially  interesting  as  it  affords  a 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  under- 
stood in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the 
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stone,"  and  (ver.  41)  "they  took  away  the  stone" 
without  ditKculty,  apparently;  which  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  such  a  rock  as 
would  be  required  to  close  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 
And  ch.  XX.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the 
stone  is  taken  away; "  and  though  the  Greek  word 
in  the  other  three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that 
it  was  rolled  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Maries  must  have  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  fact  the  whole  narrative  is  infinitely  more  clear 
and  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a  stone 
closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  l»een  a  stone  closing  the  entrance 
or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door  —  say  6  feet  by  3  feet,  could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  3  or  4  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery. 

There  is  one  catacomb  —  that  known  as  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings" — which  is  closed  by  a 
stone  rolling  across  its  entrance;  but  it  is  the  only 
one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and 
fitting  which  it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other 
of  the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor 
could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it 
anywhere  existed.  From  the  nature  of  the  open- 
ings where  they  are  natural  caverns,  and  the  orna- 
mental form  of  their  doorways  where  they  are  ar- 
chitecturally adorned,  it  is  evident,  except  in  this 
one  instance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  closed 
by  stones  rolled  across  their  entrances ;  and  conse- 
quently it  seems  only  to  be  to  the  closing  of  the 
loculi  that  these  expressions  can  refer.  But  until 
a  more  careful  and  more  scientific  exploration  of 
these  tombs  is  made  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite  certain  on 
this  point. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly  free 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  magnifi- 
cence, they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
existence  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  have  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting-place  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration,  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be 
discovered,  there  are  not  probably  500,  certainly  not 
1000,  rock-cut  loctili  in  or  about  Jerusalem,  and 
as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  have 
possessed  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
must  then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with  graves 
dug  in  the  earth;  but  situated  as  near  the  Holy 
Places  as  their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining 
a  place.  The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close 
to  the  Temple  walls  (Ez.  xliii.  7-9),  and  however 
little  they  may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of 
their  burial  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  cause  why  that  place  was 
chosen  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  if  that  record 
was  not  only  the  most  important  event,  but  the 
final  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs.  —  Turning  from  these 
considerations  to  the  more  strictly  historical  part  of 
the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of 
the  field  of  Ephron  the  pittite  at  Hebron,  in  which 
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was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  order  that  he  might 
therein  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it  might  be 
a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  His  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  privilege  of  burying  there  as 
a  gift  when  offered  to  him,  shows  the  importance 
Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and  his  insist- 
ing on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen.  xxiii. 
20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  "  made  sure  unto 
him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying-place."  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3,700 
years  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now; 
but  no  one  in  modern  times  has  seen  their  re- 
mains, or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  cave  where 
they  rest. 

A  few  years  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  company  with  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iron  grating  that  closes 
the  entrance,  and  to  look  into  the  cave.  What  he 
seems  to  have  seen  was  —  that  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and  unaltered  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  were 
not  permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they 
saw  was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwil  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Sam- 
uel, and  at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  similar  opening 
into  the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock.  In 
the  former  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  drop 
petitions  and  prayers  into  the  tombs  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  The  latter  having  lost  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  having  been  a  burying-place,  the  open- 
ing only  now  serves  to  admit  light  into  the  cave 
below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  have  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  church  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathered,  it  seems  of  the  later 
period.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  purporting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarchs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  east- 
ern tombs,  they  are  only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too 
sacred  for  the  vulgar  to  approach. 

Though  it  is  much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  incloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  account  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely 
would  have  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  citadel  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  inclosure  encircling  any  tombs 
or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive any  motive  for  so  secluding  these  graves- 
There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings  about 
this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archaeologist  to 
approximate  its  date;  and  if  the  beveling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  very 
far  from  being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall 
of  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
decide  the  question,  but  the  probabilities  certainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic  origin  for  the 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externally. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mouut  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  28,  xxxiii.  39),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was 
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buried  there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated;  and  we 
have  no  details  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  anything  existed  tliere  earlier  than  the 
Mohammedan  Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  over- 
looking Petra,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Oiat  is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
high-priest  died. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
6),  and  was  buried  there,  *'but  no  man  knoweth  his 
sepulchre  to  this  day,"  which  is  a  singular  utter- 
ance, as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  a  sepulchre  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being 
admitted  to  be  unknown. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Tinniath-Serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  an  expression 
which  we  may  probably  interpret  as  meaning  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
however,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  from  the  cir- 
cumstance. Joab  (1  K.  ii.  3-4)  was  also  buried  "  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
burying-place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favorite  place  of  sepulture.  Each  was  buried  on 
his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without  much 
caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience  of  the 
place  chosen. 

Tomb  of  the  Kings.  —  Of  the  twenty-two  kings 
of  Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to 
590  B.  c.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried 
in  one  hypogeum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The 
names  of  the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David, 
Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jeshoshaphat, 
Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah, 
together  with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all 
these  it  is  merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in 
"  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers  "  or  "of  the  kings  " 
in  the  city  of  David,  except  of  two —  Asa  and  Hez- 
ekiah. Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14), 
"  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he 
had  made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid 
him  in  the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with 
sweet  odors  and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries',  art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burn- 
ing for  him."  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  from 
this,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  at- 
tached to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely 
distinct,  though  m  the  same'  neighborhood.  Of 
Hezekiah  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33),  they  buried 
him  in  "  the  chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  sons  of  David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apart- 
ments in  the  hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be 
that  they  excavated  for  him  a  chamber  above  the 
others,  as  we  find  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sep- 
ulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  ui  the  city  of  David,  "  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  first  because  of 
the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20); 
the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  disas- 
trous end  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in 
the  "  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings,"  because  he 
was  a  leper.     Al}  thisi  evinces  the  exti-eme  care  the 
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Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the  burying-places  of 
their  kings,  and  the  importance  they  attached  to 
the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed  on  the 
good  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  16)  was  that 
» they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among  the 
kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  to- 
ward God  and  toward  his  House." 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii.  16,  and  in  Ez.  xliii.  7, 
9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  that  these  sepul- 
chres were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion  [see  Jekusa- 
lem],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fact  cer- 
tainly within  that  inclosure  now  known  as  the  "  Ha- 
ram  Area";  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot, 
we  must  pause  for  further  information  before  a  re- 
ply can  be  given. « 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centu- 
ries, that,  till  we  can  explore  freely  below  the  sur- 
face, much  that  is  interesting  must  be  hidden  from 
us.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  spot  was 
well  known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  period, 
inasmuch  as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  again 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  tradition 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepulchres 
{Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1).  The  accounts  of 
these  last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of 
Josephus ;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  consid- 
ered there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
place.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchral  rites,  that  any  large  sum  should  have 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  escaped  not 
only  the  Persian  invaders,  but  their  own  necessitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowed  the 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  invented  this  excuse; 
whereas  the  story  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1,000  years  afterward,  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  was  a  secret  transaction,  if  it  took 
place,  regarding  which  rumor  might  fashion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  contra- 
dict them;  but  his  having  built  a  marble  stel^ 
{Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1)  hi  front  of  the  tomb  may  have 
been  a  fact  within  the  cognizance  of  Josephus,  and 
would  at  all  events  serve  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  site  well  known. 

So  fer  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  probable  there  was  originally  a  nat- 
ural cavern  in  the  rock  in  this  locality,  which  may 
afterward  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  in  the 
sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  good  high-priest  were 
laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coffin,  but  "  wound  in 
linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix.  40). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Manasseh 
was,  according  to  the  book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  book 
of  Kings  (2  K.  xxi.  18)  explains  as  the  "garden  of 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his  son 
Amon  was  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own  sepul- 
chre (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  that  would  en- 
able us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  and  Ahaz,  the 

o  *  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article,  Amer.  ed. 
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wicked  king,  was,  accordinj;  to  the  book  of  Chron- 
icles (2  Clir.  xxviii.  27)  "  buried  in  the  city,  even 
in  Jerusalem,  and  they  brought  him  not  into  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  The  fact  of 
these  three  last  kings  having  been  idolaters,  though 
one  reformed,  and  their  having  all  three  been  buried 
apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  importance  the 
Jews  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  sepulchre,  but 
also  tends  to  show  that  burial  within  the  city,  or 
the  inclosure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repulsive  to 
their  feelings  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre may  be  the  remains  of  such  a  cemetery  as  that 
in  which  the  wicked  kings  were  buried. 
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This,  with  many  other  cognate  questions,  must 
lie  relegated  for  further  information ;  for  up  tx)  the 
present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one 
single  sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem  which 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, to  have  been  used  for  burial  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

The  only  important  hypogeum  which  is  wholly 
Jewish  in  its  arrangements,  and  may  consequently 
belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  140  feet  in 
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No.  2.  —  Plan  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets."     From  De  Saulcy. 


extent,  into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi 
open.  Other  chambers  and  loculi  have  been  com- 
menced in  other  parts,  and  in  the  passages  there  are 
spaces  where  many  other  graves  could  have  been 
located,  all  which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  had 
been  disused  before  completed,  and  consequently  was 
very  modem;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
architectural  mouldings  —  no  sarcophagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered,  if  not  an  early,  at 
least  as  the  most  essentially  Jewish  of  the  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  this  locality  —  every  other  im- 
portant sepulchral  excavation  being  adorned  with 
architectural  features  and  details  betraying  most 
unmistakably  their  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and 
fixing  their  date  consequently  as  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Maccabees;  or  in  other  words,  like  every 
other  detail  of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  belong  to  the  140  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  advent  of  Pompey  till  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus. 

Grceco-Roman  Tombs.  — Besides  the  tombs  above 
eimmerated,  there   are  around  Jerusalem,  in   the 


valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  the 
plateau  to  the  north,  a  number  of  remai'kable  rock- 
cut  sepulchres,  with  more  or  less  archit.ectural  deco- 
ration, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with 
very  tolerable  confidence  that  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduction  of 
Roman  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus.  The  proof  of  this  would  be  easy  if  it  were 
not  that,  like  everything  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  assumed 
to  be  integral.  The  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  comparatively 
modern,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
These,  however,  are  neither  the  most  important  nor 
the  most  architectural  —  indeed  none  of  those  in  that 
valley  are  so  remarkable  as  those  in  the  other  locali- 
ties just  enunierated.  The  most  important  of  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  that    known  as  the 
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«'  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles."  It  is  an  unfinished 
excavation  of  extremely  late  date,  and  many  of  the 
others  look  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  the 
living  than  the  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell 
of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy 
(Voyage  autourde  la  Mer  Morte,  ii.  30G)  assumes 
to  be  a  chapel  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.  It  is 
probably  of  very  much  more  modem  date,  and  is 
more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian  in  character;  but  as 
he  is  probably  quite  correct  in  stating  that  it  is  not 
sepulchral,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  here 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confoundeti  with  those 
that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark  as 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject  arises 
from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  every 
cutting  in  the  rock  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may 
be  so  in  Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at 
(.'yrene  or  Petra,  where  many  of  the  excavations 
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No.  3.  —  So-called  «  Tomb  of  Zechariah." 

were  either  temples  or  monastic  establishmenis,  and 
it  certainly  was  not  universally  the  case  at  Jeru- 
salem, though  our  information  is  frequently  too 
scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  exactly 
to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  principal  remaining  architectural  sepulchres 
may  be  divided  into  three  gi-oups. 

First,  those  existing  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah, 
of  St.  James,  and  of  Absalom. 

Second,  those  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  so-called  Jewish  tomb  about  a  mile  north 
ef  the  city. 

Third,  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate. 

Of  the  three  first-named  tombs  the  most  southern 
IS  known  as  that  of  Zechariah,  a  popular  name 
which  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  tradition 
to  justify.  It  consists  of  a  square  solid  basement, 
measuring  18  feet  6  inches  each  way,  and  20  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  On  each  face  are 
four  engaged  Ionic  columns  between  antae,  and 
these  are  surmounted,  not  by  an  Egyptian  cornice, 
as  is  usually  asserted,  but  by  one  of  purely  As- 


No.  4.—  Section  of  Styl- 
obate  at  Khorsabad. 


Syrian  type,  such  as  is  found  at  Khorsabad  (wood- 
cut No.  4).  As  the  Ionic  or  volutod  order  came 
also  from  Assyria,  this  ex- 
ample is  in  fact  a  more 
pure  specimen  of  the  Ionic 
order  than  any  found  in 
Europe,  where  it  was  always 
used  by  the  Greeks  with  a 
quasi-Doric  cornice.  Not- 
withstanding this,  in  the 
form  of  the  volutes  —  the 
egg-and-dart  moulding  be- 
neath, and  every  detail  — 
it  is  so  distinctly  Roman 
that  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sume that  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of 
their  influence. 

Above  the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  rest  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  only 
the  outward  face,  or  that  fronting  Jerusalem,  is 
completely  finished,  the  other  three  being  only 
blocked  out  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  303),  a  circumstance 
that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  works  may 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or 
some  such  catastrophe,  and  this  may  possibly  also 
account  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its  rear,  if 
such  be  really  the  case. 

To  call  this  building  a  tomb  is  evidently  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  is  absolutely  solid  —  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage  round  it.  It  has 
no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  a 
doorway.  From  what  is  known  of  the  explorations 
carried  on  by  M.  Kenan  about  Byblus,  we  should 
expect  that  the  tomb,  properly  so  called,  would  be 
an  excavation  in  the  passage  behind  the  monolith  — 
but  none  such  has  been  found,  probably  it  was 
never  looked  for  —  and  that  this  monolith  is  the 
stel^  or  indicator  of  that  fact.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  very 
singular,  though  very  Jewish,  that  any  one  should 
take  the  trouble  to  carve  out  such  a  monument 
without  putting  an  inscription  or  symbol  on  it  to 
mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  in  whose  honor  it 
was  erected. 

The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom,  figured 
in  vol.  i.  p.  17,  is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being 
about  21  feet  square  in  plan,  and  probably  23  or  24 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  is  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of 
Ionic  type ;  but  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice 
a  frieze,  unmistakably  of  the  Roman  Doric  order, 
is  introduced,  so  Roman  as  to  be  in  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  fix  its  epoch.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
whether  it  had  originally  a  pyramidical  top  like  its 
neighbor.  The  existence  of  a  square  blocking  above 
the  cornice  would  lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  not ;  at 
all  events,  either  at  the  time  of  its  excavation  or 
subsequently,  this  was  removed,  and  the  present 
very  peculiar  termination  erected,  raising  its  height 
to  over  60  feet.  At  the  time  this  was  done  a 
chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base,  we  must 
assume  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how  a  body 
could  be  introduced  through  the  narrow  hole  above 
the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  inserted, 
how  disposed  of  in  the  two  very  narrow  loculi  that 
exist. 

The  great  interest  of  this  excavation  is  that  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  find  just 
such  a  sepulchral  cavern  as  we  should  expect.  It 
is  called  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  discrimination  as  governed  the 
nomenclature  of  the  others,  but  is  now  closed  by 
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the  nibbish  and  stones  thrown  by  the  pious  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  undutiful  Son,  and  consequently  its 
internal  arrangements  are  unknown ;  but  externally 
it  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  in  the  same  identical  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges,  mentioned  further  on — showing  that 


No.  5.  —  Angle  of  Tomb  of  Absalom.   From  De  Saulcy. 

these  two  at  least  are  of  the  same  age,  and  this  one 
at  least  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  two  groups  are  of  one  age,  even  if 
it  should  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that  age 
muy  be. 
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No.  6.  —  Plan  of  Tomb  of  St.  James. 

The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of  St. 
James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  is 
of  a  very  different  character.    It  consists  (see  Plan) 
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of  a  verandah  with  two  Doric  pillars  in  antis,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  belonging  to  a  very  late 
Greek  order  i-ather  than  a  Roman  example.  Be- 
hind this  screen  are  several  apartments,  which  in 
another  locahty  we  might  be  justified  in  calhng  a 
rock-cut  monastery  appropriated  to  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, but  in  Jerusalem  we  know  so  little  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  before  applying  any  such  desig- 
nation. In  the  rear  of  all  is  an  apartment,  ap- 
parently unfinished,  with  three  shallow  loculi  meant 
for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a 
post-Jewish  date  for  the  whole  or  at  least  for  that 
part  of  the  excavation. 

The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cata- 
combs around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty 
deep  loculi,  arranged  in  three  stories;  the  upper 
stories  with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  access, 
and  to  support  the  stones  that  closed  them;  the 
lower  flush  with  the  ground : «  the  whole,  conse- 
quently, so  essentially  Jewish  that  it  might  be  of 
any  age  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance  from  the 
town,  and  its  architectural  character.  The  latter, 
as  before  stated,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it. 
It  might  of  course  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  architecture  really  is ; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  more  essen- 
tially a  Greek  invention  than  any  other  part  of  their 
architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  least  not  previ- 
ously to  the  age  of  the  Cypselidae,  and  this  peculiar 
form  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  particular 
example  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  debased 
Koman  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become  pos- 
sible. 


a  Pierotti.  in  his  published  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  adds 
a  sarcophagus  chamber  with  shallow  loculi,  but  as 
both  Scoles  and  De  Saulcy  omit  this,  it  is  probable  the 


No.  7.  —  Facade  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tomb  without  a 
name,  and  merely  called  "  a  Jewish  Tomb,"  in  this 
neighborhood,  with  beveled  facets  over  its  fa9ade, 
but  with  late  Roman  Doric  details  at  its  angles, 
sufficient  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  there  is  nothing 
else  about  these  tombs  requiring  especial  mention. 

Tombs  of  Herod.  —  The  last  of  the  great  groups 
enumerated  above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  —  Kehur  es  -  Sultan  —  or  the  Royal 
Caverns,  so  called  because  of  their  magnificence, 
and  also  because  that  name  is  applied  to  them  by 
Josephus,  who  in  describing  the  third  wall  men- 
tions them  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  He  states  that  "  the 
wall  reached  as  far  as  the  Tower  Psephinus,  and 
then  extended  till  it  came  opposite  the  Monuments 
{^jLVTHfjLiiuiv)  of  Helena.  It  then  extended  further  to 
a  great  length  till  it  passed  by  the  Sepulchral 


Italian  is  mistaken.  Wood-cut  No.  1  is  taken  from  his 
plan,  but  used  as  a  diagram  rather  than  as  represent- 
ing the  exact  facts  of  the  case. 
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Caverns  of  the  Kings,"  etc.  We  have  thus  first 
the  Tower  Psephinus,  the  site  of  which  is  very 
tolerably  ascertained  on  the  ridge  above  the  Pool 
Birket  MmniUa ;  then  the  Monument  of  Helena, 
and  then  at  some  distance  eastward  these  Royal 
Caverns. 

They  are  twice  again  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  'HpdcSov  /jLurjfjLfiuv.  First,  when  Titus,  ap- 
proaching from  the  north,  ordered  the  ground  to 
he  cleared  from  Scopus  —  which  is  tolerably  well 
known  —  up  to  those  Monuments  of  Herod  (B.  J. 
V.  3,  §  2);  and  lastly  in  the  description  of  the  cir- 
cumvallation  {B.  J.  v.  12,  §  2),  where  they  are 
mentionetl  after  passing  the  Monument  of  Ananus 
and  Pompey's  Camp,  evidently  on  the  ridge  where 
Psephinus  afterwards  stood,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  city. 

These  three  passages  refer  so  evidently  to  one 
and  the  same  place,  that  no  one  woidd  probably 
ever  have  doubted  —  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  architecture  —  but  that  these 
caverns  were  the  tombs  of  Herod  and  his  family, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  contradiction  of  himself 
in  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  has  led  to  consid- 
eriible  confusion.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and  the 
most  probal)le  account  {Ani.  xvii.  8,  §  3)  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  (it  is  not  so  stated)  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  formed  on  a  scale  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence which  would  have  been  impossible  at  such  a 
place  as  Jericho  without  long  previous  preparation ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  say,  *'  and  so  they  went 
eiyht  stadia  to  [the]  Herodium,  for  there,  by  his 
own  command,  he  was  to  be  buried  "  —  eight  stadia, 
or  one  mile,  being  the  exact  distance  between  the 
royal  palace  and  these  tombs. 

The  other  account  (B.  J.  i.  33,  §  9)  repeats  the 
details  of  the  procession,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  but  substitutes  200  for  8,  which  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  buried  at  Jebel  Fvreidis, 
where  he  had  erected  a  palace  60  stadia  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  170  from  Jericho.  Even  then  the 
procession  must  have  passed  tiirough  Jerusalem, 
and  this  hardly  would  have  been  the  case  without 
its  being  mentioned ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  hint  anywhere  else  of  Herod's  intention 
to  be  buried  there,  and  the  most  extreme  improb- 
ability that  he  should  wish  to  be  interred  so  far 
fwm  the  city  where  all  his  predecessors  were  laid. 
Though  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  alter  the  text 
in  order  to  meet  any  particular  view,  still  when  an 
author  makes  two  statements  in  direct  contradic- 
tion the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  allowable  to  choose 
the  most  conformable  with  probability ;  and  this, 
added  to  his  assertion  that  Herod's  Tombs  were  in 
this  neighborhood,  seems  to  settle  the  question. 

The  architecture  (wood-cut  No.  8)  exhibits  the 
same  ill-understood  Roman  Doric  arrangements  as 
are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coins, 
and  foliage  which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and,  so  far 
as  anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any 
age.  Its  connection,  however,  with  that  of  the 
Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Judges  fixes  it  to 
the  same  epoch. 

The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  concealed,  as  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  so  which  is  so  architecturally 
adorned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  instance 
of  this  quasi-concealment  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  closed 
by  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  contrivance  of  a 
rolling  stone,  often  described,   but  very  clumsily 
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answering  its  purpose.  This  also  is  characteristic 
of  its  age,  as  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  the 
structural  marble  monument  of  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene  was  remarkable  for  a  similar  piece  of  mis- 
placed ingenuity.  AVithin,  the  tomb  consists  of  a 
vestibule  or  entrance-hall  about  20  feet  square,  from 
which  three  other  square  apartments  open,  each 
surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  These  again  possess  a 
peculiarity  not  known  in  any  other  tomb  about 
Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square  apartment  either 
beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or  on  one  side :  as, 
for  instance  (wood-cut  No.  9),  A  A  have  their  inner 
chauibers  a'  a'  within,  but  b  and  b,  at  n'  b',  on 
one  side.  What  the  purpose  of  these  was  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  guess,  but  at  all  events  it  was  not  Jewish. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  d,  in 
which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which  was 
brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  It  is  of  course  quite  natural  that  a  Roman 
king  who  was  buried  with  such  Roman  pomp  should 
have  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  sepulture ;  and 
if  this  and  that  of  St.  James  are  the  only  sarcophagi 
chambers  at  Jerusalem,  this  alone  should  settle  the 
controversy  ;  and  all  certainly  tends  to  make  it 


No.  8.  —  Facade  of  llerod.s  Tombs,  jfrom  a  Photograph. 

more  and  more  probable  that  this  was  really  the 
sepulchre  of  Herod. 

If  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
came  from  this  chamber,  is  that  of  Herod,  it  is  the 
most  practical  illustration  that  has  yet  come  to 
light  of  a  theory  which  has  recently  been  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  antiquarians.  According 
to  this  new  view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  furniture, 
or  articles  which  can  be  considered  as  such,  must 
always  follow  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
day.  They  must  have  done  so  always  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  might  have 
deviated  from  it  at  Rome,  and  may  probably  have 
done  so  at  Jerusalem,  among  a  people  who  had  no 
art  of  their  own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
The  discord  in  fact  may  not  have  been  more  offen- 
sive to  them  than  the  Louis  Quatorze  furniture  is 
to  us,  with  which  we  adorn  our  Classical  and  Gothic 
buildings  with  such  cosmopolite  impartiality.  If 
this  is  so,  the  sarcophagus  may  have  been  made  for 
Herod.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  it  may 
belong  to  any  age  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
to  that  of  Justinian,  most  probably  the  latter,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  Roman,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  architecture  of  these  tombs. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
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doubting  btit  that  all  the  architectural  tombs  of 
Jerusalem  beloug  to  the  age  of  the  Romans,  like 
ewrytliing  that  has  yet  been  found  either  at  Petra, 
Baalbec,  Palmyra,  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  the 
stone  cities  of  the  Haurau.     Throughout  Syria,  in 
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fact,  there  is  no  important  architectural  example 
which  is  anterior  to  their  day :  and  all  the  speci- 
mens which  can  be  called  Classical  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
Roman  art. 


No.  9.  —  Plan  of  Tombs  of  Herod.     From  De  Saulcy. 


Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adiabene.  —  There  was  one 
other  very  famous  tomb  at  Jerusalem,  which  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  not  one  ves- 
tige of  it  exists  — for  the  simple  reason  that  though 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  she  had  not  so  fully  adopted  Jewish 
feelings  as  to  think  it  necessary  she  should  be 
buried  under  ground.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told  that  "  she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the 
pyramids  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  Jerusalem  "  (Ant. 
XX.  4,  §  3).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias  (viii. 
16),  who,  besides  mentioning  the  marble  door  of 
very  apocryphal  mechanism  which  closed  its  en- 
trance, speaks  of  it  as  a  Td(pos  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  understands  the  mausoleum  at  Hali- 
camassus  to  have  been  a  structured  tomb,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  this  were  a  cave,  as  some 
have  supposed. 

The  sjjecification  of  the  locality  by  Josephus  is  so 
minute  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whereabouts  the  monument  stood.  It  was  situated 
outside  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 
Tower  Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Caverns  (B.  J.  v. 
22,  and  v.  4,  §  2).  These  last  are  perfectly  known, 
and  the  tower  with  very  tolerable  approximate  cer- 
tainty, for  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  the  hollow  in  which  the  Birket  Ma- 
milla  is  situated  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kedron ; 
they  were  consequently  either  exactly  where  marked 
on  the  plan  in  vol.  ii.  p.  1312,  or  it  may  be  a  little 
more  to  the  eastward. 

They  remained  sufficiently  entire  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury to  form  a  conspicuous  object  hi  the  landscape, 
to  be  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  to  be  remarked 
by  those  who  accompanied  Sta.  Paula  (Euseb.  ii. 
12;  Hieron.  J'Jj/Uaph.  Pavlte)  on  her  journey  to 
Jerusalem. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  this  remark- 
able monument  must  have  been,  if  we  compare 
the  words  descriptive  of  it  in  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  it  with  the  contemporary 
monuments  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  If 
we  place  together  in  a  row  three  such  monu- 
ments as  the  Tomb  of  Zechariah,  or  rather  two 
such,  with  the  monument  of  Absalom  between 
them,  we  have  such  an  edifice  as  will  answer  to 
the  Pyramid  of  Josephus,  the  Taphos  of  Pausa- 
nias, the  Steles  of  Eusebius,  or  the  Mausoleum  of 
Jerome.  But  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  not 
one  of  these  expressions  applies  to  an  underground 
excavation.  According  to  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  entrance  would  be  under  the  Central  Cip- 
pus,  which  would  thus  form  the  ante-room  to  the 
two  lateral  pyramids,  in  one  of  which  Helena  her- 
self reposed,  and  in  the  other  the  remains  of  her 
brother. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  been  iu 
a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  magnifi- 
cence, or  perhaps  had  any  taste  for  this  class  of  dis- 
play ;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock-cut  hy- 
pogea,  and  no  structural  monuments  that  arrest 
attention  in  modern  times.  The  people,  however, 
still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  East.  The  only  difference  being, 
that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agrippa,  which 
now  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Haram 
Area,  has  pushed  the  cemetery  further  toward  the 
Kedron,  or  at  least  cut  off  the  upper  and  nobler 
part  of  it.  And  the  contraction  of  the  city  on 
the  north  has  enabled  the  tombs  to  approach 
nearer  the  limits  of  the  modern  town  than  was 
the  case  in  the  days  when  Herod  the  Great  and 
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Helena  of  Adiabene  were  buried  "  on  the  sides  of 
the  north." 

The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  assertion 
is  that  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Constantiue 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  and  which  still  exists  at  Jerusalem,  known 
to  Moslems  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  arguments  for  its  authenticity  have  already 
been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  the  article  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  second  volume,  and  its  general  form 
and  position  shown  in  the  wood- cut,  p.  1316.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go  over  this 
ground  again.  Externally  its  appearance  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent, when  the  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moslems  after  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byzantine  character;  but  internally  it  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder;  and  is 
now  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs 
—  the  most  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  in 
Asia,  and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid 
Christian  sepulchre  in  the  world."  J.  F. 

*  On  this  subject  one  may  see  also  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jeitisalem,  pp.  61-70  (Lond.  1865); 
Remains  of'  Tombs  in  Palestine,  by  Captain  C.  W. 
Wilson,  in  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exjihr.  Fund,  accompanied  by  drawings  (Lond. 
1869);  Tobler,  Denkblatter  aus  Jerus.  pp.  609- 
635,  and  Dritte  Waiulerung  nach  Paliislina,  pp. 
344-352;  Sepp,  Jerusalem  u.  das  heil.  Laiuf,  i. 
217  ff. ;  Rev.  George  WiUiams,  Holy  City,  more  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  tombs  in  and  around  Jerusa- 
lem, iii.  129  ft". ;  and  in  this  Dictionary,  Jerusa- 
lem, ancient  and  modern.  H. 
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unity  of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if 
not  positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  ....  male  and  female  created  He 
them  "  (Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  m 
which  the  act  was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  protoplast  Adam, 
who  stood  alone  on  the  earth  amidst  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  until  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  create  "  an 
help-meet  for  him  "  out  of  the  very  substance  of 
his  body  (Gen.  ii.  22).  From  this  origmal  pair 
sprang  the  whole  antediluvian  population  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
conceived  the  unity  of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the 
most  rigid  nature  —  not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor 
again  simply  a  specific  unity  (for  unity  of  species 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  plurality  of  original 
centres),  but  a  specific  based  upon  a  numerical 
unity,  the  species  being  nothing  else  than  the  en- 
largement of  the  individual.     Such  appears  to  be 


«  *  The  author  of  this  article  has  introduced  into 
it  two  points  of  a  favorite  theory  which  is  original 
with  him,  namely,  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  Constantino's  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  are  identical ;  and  that  Mount  Moriah, 
or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  Mount  Zion,  are  identical : 
and,  consequently,  that  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Judah 
were  somewhere  within  the  present  Haram  Area.  The 
grounds  of  utter  dissent  from  these  views  have  been 
given  by  the  writer  of  this  in  the  article  Jerusalem, 
*  IV.  p.  1330  fif.,  Amer.  ed.  The  assertion  above, 
which  has  no  historical  support,  that  "  the  Wall  of 
Agrippa  now  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ha- 
ram Area,"  contracting  the  ancient  cemetery,  is  dis- 
proved by  Capt.  Warren's  explorations,  who  finds  no 
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the  natural  meaning  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis, when  taken  by  themselves  —  much  more  so 
when  read  under  the  reflected  light  of  the  New 
Testament;  for  not  only  do  we  meet  with  refer- 
ences to  the  historical  fact  of  such  an  origin  of  the 
human  race  —  e.  g.  in  St.  Paul's  declaration  that 
God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "  b  (Acts  xvii. 
26)  —  but  the  same  is  evidently  implied  in  the  nu- 
merous passages  which  represent  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the  universality 
of  his  connection  with  the  human  race.  Attempts 
have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a 
pluraUty  of  original  pairs  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Mosaic  writings ;  but  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  view  not  inconsistent  with,  and  a  view 
drawn  from,  the  words  of  the  author:  the  latter  is 
founded  upon  the  facts  he  relates,  as  weU  as  his 
mode  of  relating  them ;  the  former  takes  advantage 
of  the  weaknesses  arising  out  of  a  concise  or  un- 
methodical style  of  composition.  Even  if  such  a 
view  could  be  sustained  in  reference  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  original  creation  of  man,  it  must  inevi- 
tably fail  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  repopu- 
lation  of  the  world  in  the  postdiluvian  age;  for 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood,  it  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  the  historian  believed  in  the  uni- 
versal destruction  of  the  human  race  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  consequently 
that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was  once  more 
reduced  to  one  of  a  numerical  character.  To  Noah 
the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  postdiluvian  pop- 
ulation of  the  world :  «'  These  are  the  three  sons  of 
Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread  " 
(Gfen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  race. 
No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  sjieech,  but 
its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded  as  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be  obtained  in 
behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  subject  from  the  first 
recorded  mstance  of  its  exercise  ("Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle")  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  notice  is  introductory  to  what  follows :  "  but 
for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help-meet  for 
him  "  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  was  not  so  nmch  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's  power  of 
speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  aU  other  ani- 
mals to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  inferiority  is 
indeed  most  appropriately  made  to  consist  in  the 
authoritative  assignment  of  names,  implying  an  act 
of  reflection  on  their  several  natures  and  capacities, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  offices  whicli  they  were  de- 
signed to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  The 
exercise  of  speech  is  thus  most  happily  connected 


substructions  in  Jerusalem  more  ancient  and  massive 
than  portions  of  the  Eastern  Wall,  layers  of  which 
remain  in  situ. 

The  Quarterly  Statement  No.  V.  of  the  Pal.  Expl. 
Fund  (pp.  245-251)  contains  an  account,  by  Dr.  Ch. 
Sandreczki,  of  the  rock-tombs  of  el-Medyeli,  a  village 
near  Lydda,  and  his  reasons  for  identifying  this  site 
with  Modin,  and  these  tombs,  known  as  Kubiir  el-Ya- 
hUd,  with  the  Maccabaean  mausoleum.  The  sugges- 
tion appears  quite  plausible.     [Modin,  iii.  1989.] 

S.  W. 

b  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  statement  is  inade- 
quately given  in  the  A.  V.,  which  gives  "for  to 
dwell "  as  the  result,  instead  of  the  direct  object  of 
the  principal  verb. 
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with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  inner  act  of  the  mind  {\6yos  ivSidde- 
ros)  and  the  outward  expression  (\6yos  irpoSopi- 
k6s)  is  fully  recognized.  Speech  being  thus  nihe- 
i-ent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being,  was  regarded  as 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  the  same  process 
of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still  perpetuated.  What- 
ever divergences  may  have  arisen  in  the  antedilu- 
vian period,  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  inasmuch 
as  their  effects  were  obliterated  by  the  universal  catas- 
trophe of  tlie  Flood.  The  original  unity  of  speech 
was  restored  in  Noah,  and  would  naturally  be  re- 
tained by  his  descendants  as  long  as  they  were  held 
together  by  social  and  local  bonds.  Accordingly 
we  are  informed  that  for  some  time  "  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  lip  and  the  same  words  "  (Gen.  xi. 
1),  i.  e.  both  the  vocal  sounds  and  the  vocables 
were  identical  —  an  exhaustive,  but  not,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  a  tautologous  description  of  complete  unity. 
Disturbing  causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to 
dissolve  this  twofold  union  of  community  and  speech. 
The  human  family «  endeavored  to  check  the  ten- 
dency to  separation  by  the  establishment  of  a  great 
centi-al  edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  They  attempted  to 
can-y  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  of  Baby- 
lonia, a  locality  admirably  suited  to  such  an  object 
from  the  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "  con- 
found their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  Contemporaneously 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  confusion 
of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
memory  of  the  great  event  was  preserved  in  the 
name  Babel  (=  confusion).  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
are  identified  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
on  Babylonian  antiquities,  with  the  basement  of 
the  great  mound  of  Birs-NimrM,  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa.'' 

Two  points  demand  our  attention  in  reference  to 
this  narrative,  namely,  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  sus- 
pension, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
which  are  constantly  in  process  of  production,  but 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time 
and  variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  a 
point  of  maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another's  sj^eech.  The  elements  of  the 
one  original  language  may  have  remained,  but  so 
disguised  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  practi- 
cally obliterated.  E^h  section  of  the  human  fam- 
ily may  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the 
remainder,  and  yet  containing  a  substratum  which 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  suffices 
to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical  differences 
render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  another ;  and 
if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  differences 


«  The  project  has  been  restricted  by  certain  critics 
to  the  Hamites,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  mere  section  of 
the  human  race.  This  and  various  other  questioiis 
arising  out  of  the  narrative  are  discussed  by  Vitringa 
in  his  Observ.  Sacr.  i.  1,  §§  2-8  ;  6,  §§  1-4.  Although 
the  restriction  above  noticed  is  not  irreconcilable  with 
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of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
ferences are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the 
sacred  historian.  (2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spolten  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  "  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  "  is  stated  as  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage." The  divergence  of  the  various  lamilies 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
and  thus  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the 
11th  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  We  propose  therefore  to 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  modern  re- 
searches into  the  phenomena  of  language  favor  the 
idea  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language;  "  and,  in 
the  second  place,  whether  the  ethnological  views 
exhibited  in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  history  and  language,  both  in 
regard  to  the  special  facts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the 
general  Scriptural  view  of  a  historical  or  more 
properly  a  gentilic  unity  of  the  human  race.  These 
questions,  though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  re- 
flexive influence  on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of 
speech  does  not  necessarily  involve  unity  of  race, 
nor  yet  vice  versa. ;  but  each  enhances  the  proba- 
bility of  the  other,  and  therefore  the  arguments 
derived  from  language,  physiology,  and  history, 
may  ultimately  furnish  a  cumulative  amount  of 
probability  which  will  fall  but  little  below  demon- 
stration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  lan- 
guage has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
arguments;  one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the 
other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  languages. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  differences 
are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  a  character  as  to  place 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin  wholly  out  of 
the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that  the  resem- 
blances do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  a  historical 
unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on 
psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our  object  to 
discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the  probable 
origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  languages,  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objections.  But 
before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as  these,  if 
established,  would  nullify  any  conclusion  that  might 
be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the 
language  of  the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on 
strictly  psychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  necessitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  permits  of  the  theory  of  a  jjlu- 
rality  of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  psychological  laws  arrived  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  think 
extremely  doubtful;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  basis  of  it.     The  whole  question  of  the  origin 


the  text,  it  interferes  with  the  ulterior  object  for  which 
the  narrative  was  probably  inserted,  namely,  to  recon- 
cile the  manifest  diversity  of  language  with  "Ae  idea  of 
an  original  unity. 

6  See  the  Appendix  to  this  article.  ' 
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of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  language  is  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  whatever  for  the  in- 
ventive faculty  in  reference  to  it.  But  in  what 
manner  the  substance  of  language  was  originally 
produced,  we  do  not  know.  No  argument  can  be 
derived  against  the  common  origin  from  analogies 
drawn  from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor 
Agassiz  compares  similarities  of  language  with 
those  of  the  cries  of  animals  (v.  Bohlen's  Introd.  to 
Gen.  ii.  278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
important  fact  that  language  is  not  identical  with 
sound,  and  that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  how- 
ever originally  produced,  are  j^erpetuated  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  distinct  tirom  that  whereby  animals  learn 
to  utter  their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence 
of  language  itself  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin ; 
for  though  a  very  large  number  of  words  may  be 
referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  and  second  pei-sonal  pronouns,  which 
do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation,  in  short, 
this  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  intimate  connection  evidently  existing  be- 
tween reason  and  speech,  and  which  is  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  Greek  language  by  the  application 
of  the  term  \6yos  to  each,  reason  being  nothing 
else  than  inward  speech,  and  speech  nothing  else 
than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  possessuig  an 
independent  existence  without  the  other.  As  we 
conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  opposed  to  the 
gentilic,  unity  involves  questions  connected  with  the 
origin  of  language,  we  can  only  say  that  in  this  re- 
spect it  falls  outside  the  range  of  our  inquiry. 

Keverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we 
proceed  to  review  the  extent  of  the  ditierences  ob- 
servable in  the  languages  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  common  origin.  iSuch  a  review 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  and  also  from  the  position  of 
the  linguistic  science  itself,  which  as  yet  has  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy.  On  the 
latter  point  we  would  observe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant links  between  the  various  language  families 
may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are  either 
miexplored,  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
linguistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
Already  it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well- 
established  relationship  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
graphical position  as  Sanskrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  same  for  other  groups 
of  languages  equally  widely  extended,  but  present- 
ing less  opportunities  of  investigation.  It  has 
recognized  affinities  between  languages  which  the 
ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian  "  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lologist has  anticipated  no  relationship.  The  lines 
of  discovery  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
favor  the  expectation  that  the  various  families  may 
be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting  links 
into  a  single  family,  comprehending  in  its  capaeious 
bosom  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  But  should 
such  a  result  never  be  attained,  the  probabihty  of 
a  common  origin  would  still  remain  mishaken ;  for 
the  failure  would  probably  be  due  to  the  absence, 
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in  many  classes  and  families,  of  that  chain  of  his- 
torical evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Shemitic  famiUes  enables  us  to  trace 
their  progress  for  above  3,000  years.  In  many  lan- 
guages no  Uterature  at  all,  in  many  others  no  ancient 
literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philologist  with 
materials  for  comparative  study :  in  these  cases  it 
can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into  existing 
dialects  that  the  original  forms  of  words  can  be 
detected,  amidst  the  incrustations  and  transumta- 
tions  with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  language  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we 
might  a  priori  expect  it  to  assume.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its 
endless  variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression 
of  each  feeling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the 
working  of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reason- 
hig  power.  Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to 
external  influences,  such  as  peculiarities  of  the 
organ  of  speech,  the  _  result  either  of  natural  con- 
formation, of  geographical  position,  or  of  habits  of 
life  and  associations  of  an  accidental  character.  In 
the  third  place,  it  is  generally  aftected  by  the  state 
of  intellectual  and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as 
manifested  more  especially  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  standard  literary  dialect,  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  verbal  and  syntactical  structure,  which 
again  react  on  the  very  core  of  the  word,  and  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  sound-mutations.  I^istly,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  use,  ob- 
literating, as  111  an  old  coin,  the  original  impress  of 
the  word,  reducing  it  in  bulk,  producuig  new  com- 
binations, and  occasionally  leading  to  singular  in- 
terchanges of  sound  and  idea.  The  varieties,  re- 
sulting from  the  modifying  influences  above  enu- 
merated, may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  according  as 
they  affect  the  formal  or  the  radical  elements  of  lan- 
guage. On  each  of  these  subjects  we  propose  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

I.  Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  each 
other  in  external  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have  sprung 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same.  A  sub- 
stratum of  significant  monosyllabic  roots  underlies 
the  whole  structure,  supplying  the  materials  neces- 
sary not  only  for  ordinai-y  predication,  but  also  for 
what  is  usually  termed  the  "growth"  of  language 
out  of  its  primary  into  its  more  complicated  forms. 
It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out  clearly  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  ele- 
ments of  one  language  are  in  themselves  endued 
with  any  greater  vitality  than  those  of  another. 
Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  would  go  far  to 
prove  a  specific  difference  between  languages, 
which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
their  common  origin.  The  appearance  of  vitality 
arises  out  of  the  manipulation  of  the  roots  by  the 
human  mind,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the  roots 
themselves. 

The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  furnished 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the 
present  the  threefold  morphological  classification 
into  isolating,  agglutinative,  and  inflecting  lan- 
guages, we  shall  find  that  no  original  element  exists 
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in  the  one  which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  isolating  class,  the  terms  "  mon- 
osyllabic" and  "radical,"  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  character. 
Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
gniramatical  mutations :  there  is  no  formal  distinc- 
tion between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and  ad- 
jective, preposition  and  conjunction:  there  are  no 
inflections,  no  case  or  person  terminations  of  any 
kind :  the  bai'e  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  elements  represent  roots, 
and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  formal  and  the 
i-adical  elements  of  the  word  are  monosyllabic. 
Now,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  analysis 
that  all  the  component  parts  of  both  inflecting  and 
agglutinative  languages  are  reducible  to  two  kinds 
of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal;  the  former 
supplying  the  material  element  of  verbs,  substan- 
tives, and  adjectives,  the  latter  that  of  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  and  particles;  while  each  kind,  but 
more  particularly  the  pronominal,  supply  the  formal 
element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  terminations  of 
verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  The  full  proofs 
of  these  assertions  would  involve  nothing  less  than 
a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar:  we  can  do  no 
more  than  adduce  in  the  accopipanying  note  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  various  points  to  which  we  have 
adverted."  Whether  the  two  classes  of  roots,  pred- 
icable and  pronominal,  are  further  reducible  to 
one  class,  is  a  point  that  has  been  discussed,  but 
has  not  as  yet  been  established  (Bopp's  Compar. 
Gram.  §  105;  Max  Miiller's  Lectures,  p.  269). 
We  have  further  to  show  that  the  roots  of  agglu- 
tinative and  inflecting  languages  are  monosyllabic. 
This  is  an  acknowledged  characteristic  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  monosyllabism  is  indeed  the  only 
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a  1,  That  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronominal 
roots  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances. 
The  Greek  dno,  with  its  cognates  the  German  ab  and 
our  of,  is  derived  from  the  demonstrative  base  a, 
whence  also  the  Sanskrit  dpa  (Bopp,  §  1000) ;  jrpo  and 
reapa.  are  akin  to  the  Sansk.  pra  and  pardi,  secondary 
formations  of  the  above-mentioned  dpa  (Bopp,  §  1009). 
The  only  preposition  which  appears  to  spring  from  a 
predicable  base  is  trans,  with  its  cognates  durch  and 
through,  which  are  referred  to  the  verbal  root  tar  (Bopp. 
1018). 

2.  That  conjunctions  arc  similarly  reducible  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  familiar  instances  of  on,  quod,  and 
"  that,"  indifferently  used  a^  pronouns  or  conjunctions. 
The  Latin  si  is  connected  with  the  pronoun  si-bi  ;  and 
€1,  together  with  the  Sansk.  yhdi,  with  the  relative  base 
ya  (Bopp,  §  994). 

3.  That  tlie  suffixes  forming  the  inflections  of  verbs 
and  nouns  are  nothing  else  than  the  relics  of  either 
predicable  or  pronominal  roots,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  drawn  (1)  from  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  (2)  from  the  Ural- Altaian  languages.  (1. ) 
The  -/ic  in  fii'Swjat  is  connected  with  the  root  whence 
spring  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  eyw  ; 
the  -a-  in  U&uti  is  the  remains  of  <n;  ;  and  the  t  in  kvTi 
(for  which  an  o-  is  substituted  in  Sifiwat)  represents 
the  Sanskrit  ta,  which  reappears  in  aiiros  and  in  the  ob- 
lique cases  of  the  article  (Bopp,  §§  434,  443,  456).  Bo 
again,  the  -o-  in  the  nominative  A.6yos  represents  the 
Sanskrit  pronominal  root  sa,  and  the  -d  of  the  neuter 
quid  the  Sanskrit  ta  (Schleicher's  Compend.  §  246) ; 
the  genitive  terminations  -os,  -oto  (originally  -oaoio), 
and  hence  -ov  =  the  Sanskrit  sya,  another  form  of  sa 
(Schleicher,  §  262) ;  the  dative  (or  more  properly  the 
locative)  -<j,  or  -oi  is  referable  to  the  demonstrative 
root  i  (Schleicher,  §  254) ;  and  the  accusative  -v  (orig- 


feature  which  its  roots  have  in  common;  in  other 
resijects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  variation  from  a 
unilitei-al  r6ot,  such  as  i  {ire),  up  to  combinations 
of  five  letters,  such  as  scand  (scandere),  the  total 
number  of  admissible  forms  of  root  amounting  to 
no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §  206).  In  the 
Shemitic  family  monosyllabism  is  not  a  prima,  facie 
characteristic  of  the  root ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ver- 
bal ^  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with  such  remark- 
able uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  roots  also  must  have  been  bisyllabic. 
The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  Shemitic  stem  is 
in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the  vowels  not  forming 
any  part  of  the  essence  of  the  root,  but  being 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  consonants.  It  is  at 
once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal  and  even  a 
quadriconsonantal  root  may  be  in  certain  combina- 
tions unisyllabic.  But  further,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  triconsonantal  has  been  evolved 
out  of  a  biconsouantal  root,  which  must  necessarily 
be  unisyllabic  if  the  consonants  stand,  as  they  hi- 
variably  do  in  ^  Shemitic  roots,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  word.  With  regard  to  the  agglu- 
tinative class,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  law 
which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  the  isolating  and 
inflecting  classes,  prevails  also  in  this,  holding  as  it 
does  an  intermediate  place  between  those  opposite 
poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
its  structure,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  classification  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a  word.  lu 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  wholly  dis- 
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inally  -y.)  to  a  pronominal  base,  probably  am,  which 
no  longer  appears  in  its  simple  form  (Schleicher,  §  249). 
(2.)  In  the  Ural-Altaian  languages,  we  find  that  the 
terminations  of  the  verbs,  gerunds,  and  participles  are 
referable  to  significant  roots  ;  as  in  Turkish  the  active 
affix  «  or  d  to  a  root  signifying  "  to  do  "  (Ewald, 
Sprachw.  Abh.  ii.  27),  and  in  Hungarian  the  factitive 
affix  t  to  te,  "  to  do,"  the  passive  affix  I  to  le,  "  to  be- 
come ;  "  the  affix  of  possibility  hac  to  hat,  "  to  work,-' 
etc.  (Pulszky,  in  Philol.  Trans.  1859,  p.  115). 

b  Monosyllabic  substantives  are  not  unusual  in  He- 
brew, as  instanced  in  I2S,  "|2l,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  regard  these  us  truncated  forms  from  bisyllabic 
roots. 

c  That  the  Shemitic  languages  ever  actually  existed 
in  a  state  of  monosyllabism  is  questioned  by  Renan, 
partly  because  the  surviving  monosyllabic  languages 
have  never  emerged  from  their  primitive  condition, 
and  partly  because  he  conceives  synthesis  and  com- 
plexity to  be  anterior  in  the  history  of  language  to 
analysis  and  simplicity  {Hist.  Ucn.  i.  98-100).  The 
first  of  these  objections  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  languages  are  developed  only  in  the  direction  of 
syntheticism ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
is  not  the  only  possible  form  of  development,  and  it  is 
just  because  the  monosyllabic  languages  have  adopted 
another  method  of  perfecting  themselves,  that  they 
have  remained  in  their  original  stage.  The  second 
objection  seems  to  involve  a  violation  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  language  itself;  for,  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  in  language  to  pass  from  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  state,  it  is  no  less  clear 
from  the  elements  of  synthetic  forms  that  they  must 
have  originally  existed  in  an  analytical  state. 
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tinct:  relational  ideas  are  expressed  by  juxtapo- 
sition or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and  not  by 
any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  agglutinative 
class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  predicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  pre- 
served even  in  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
class  the  junction  is  of  a  more  perfect  character, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predicable  and  relational  elements  being  so  fused 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
and  indivisible  word.  It  is  clear  that  there  exists 
no  insuperable  barrier  to  original  unity  in  these 
differences,  from  the  simple  fact  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  once  isolating. 
If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso- 
lating language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  incorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  not«d  that 
these  three  classes  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pre- 
dominant in  each  other,  but  moreover  each  grad- 
uates into  its  neighbor  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly 
isolating ;  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as 
relational  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  character:  they  also  use 
com|)osite,  though  not  strictly  compound  words. 
The  agglutinative  are  not  wholly  agglutinative :  the 
Finnish  and  Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian 
femily  are  in  certain  instances  inflectional,  the  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose.  Nor  again 
are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas :  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains 
nothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  i-espects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as 
any  language  of  that  class.  While,  therefore,  the 
classification  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominant characters  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
differences  of  a  specific  nature.  (3.)  But  further, 
the  morphological  varieties  of  language  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  principle  hitherto 
described.  A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
branches  of  the  Ural-Altaian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-European  on  the  other,  belonging  resjjec- 
tively  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  classes, 
will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
thesis is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitative.  The  combination  of  primary  and 
subordinate  terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the 
Indo-European,  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
in  the  Ural-Altaian  family.  The  former,  for  in- 
stance, appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  number,  person,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation; the  latter  further  adds  suffixes  indicative 
of  negation,  hj'pothesis,  causativeness,  reflexiveness, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
up  tier  on  tier  to  a  marvelous  extent.  The  former 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles, 
rendering  them  post- positional  instead  of  pre-posi- 
tional,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
207 
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predicable  stem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitio 
with  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a 
morphological  distinction  of  an  equally  diverse 
character.  In  the  former  the  grammatical  category 
is  expressed  by  internal  vowel-chants,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
separate  class,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
either  use  terminational  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
forms  (Bopp's  Comp.  Gr.  i.  102).  The  singular 
use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
again,  a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  same  family,  say 
the  Indo-European,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  morphological  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  apart  from  the  other  members  with  a 
decided  impress  of  individuality.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
differences  we  have  noticed  is  favorable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing from  the  same  common  ground  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  development,  following  an  original  im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can 
perceive,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
certain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society. 
The  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  prom- 
inence and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  facilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  families  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
vals. We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  languages 
derived  their  impress  of  uniformity  and  solidity 
from  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
have  in  all  ages  formed  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects  cultivated 
thought  and  social  organization,  and  its  languages 
have  hence  been  termed  "state"  or  "political." 
Monosyllabism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to 
be  suited  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and 
society,  wherein  the  family  or  the  individual  is  the 
standard  by  which  things  are  regulated  (Max  Miil- 
ler,  in  Phibs.  of  Hist.  i.  285).  We  should  hesi- 
tate, however,  to  press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  diflferences  observable  in 
language-families.  The  Indo-European  languages  at- 
tained their  high  organization  amid  the  same  scenes 
and  in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  the 
agglutinative  languages  were  nurtured,  and  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  regard  both  the  language 
and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former  as  the 
concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organization. 
If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syn- 
tactical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or 
between  family  and  family  in  the  same  class;  in 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  coniparison  with 
others.  The  absence  of  all  grammatical  forms  in 
an  isolating  language  necessitates  a  rigid  collocation 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  logical  prin- 
ciples. The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  gener- 
ally hold  their  relative  positions  in  the  order  ex- 
hibited, the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement  being 
easily  brought  into  harmony  with  that  general  law. 
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In  the  agglutinative  languages  the  law  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  by  it. 
The  syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal 
structure,  the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence 
in  the  latter  (Ewald,  Sprachw.  Ahh.  ii.  29).  There 
is  in  this  nothing  peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages, 
beyond  the  greater  uniformity  with  which  the  ar- 
rangement is  adhered  to :  it  is  the  general  rule  in 
the  classical,  and  the  occasional  rule  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  In  the  Shemitic  family  the 
reverse  arrangement  prevails :  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tives follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the. verb  generally  stands  first:  short  sentences  are 
necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence  more 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration 
of  grannnatical  jMiculiarities,  we  may  notice  that 
in  the  agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying 
substantives,  or  substantives  placed  in  apposition 
with  substantives,  remain  undeclined:  in  this  case 
the  process  may  be  compared  with  the  formation 
of  compound  words  in  the  Indo-European  languages, 
where  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.  So  again 
the  omission  of  a  plural  termination  in  nouns  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  similar 
usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the  terms 
"  pound  "  or  "  head  "  are  used  collectively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  the  peculiar  manner 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
effected  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods  — 
placing  the  governing  noun  in  the  status  con- 
sttnictus,  or  using  the  relative  pronoun «  with  a 
preposition  before  the  governed  case.  The  first  of 
these  processes  appears  a  strange  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  language;  but  an  examination  into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  affixes, 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the 
governed  word,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
solvable into  either  relative  or  personal  pronouns, 
which  serve  the  simple  purpose  of  connecting  the 
two  words  together  (Garnett's  Essays,pp.  214-227). 
The  same  end  may  be  gained  by  connecting  the 
words  in  pronunciation,  which  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
utterance  of  the  first,  and  consequently  to  the  changes 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  constructus.  The 
second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  method  of  expressing  the  genitive;  for 
the  expression  "the  Song  which  is  to  Solomon" 
strictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  s  repre- 
senting (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonstrative  sa  and  the  relative  ya. 
It  is  thus  that  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of 
language  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  vital  energy.     Nothing  is  more  remark- 


"  b  nr:7S. 


h  The  action  of  this  law  Is  as  follows  :  The  vowels 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  we  may  term 
snarp,  medial,  and  flat :  the  first  and  the  last  cannot 
be  combined  in  any  fully  formed  word,  but  all  the 
Towels  must  be  either  of  the  two  first,  or  of  the  two 
last  classes.  The  suffixes  must  always  accord  with 
the  root  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  vowel-sounds, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  having  double  forms  for  all 
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able  than  the  compensating  power  apparently  in- 
herent in  all  language,  whereby  it  finds  the  means 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spirit  through  a 
faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isolating  languages,  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  verbal  composition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  combinations  of  radical 
sounds,,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  accentua- 
tion and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  our 
notions  as  the  most  effective  that  can  be  devised, 
yet  it  plainly  evinces  a  high  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  linguistic  faculty,  and  a  keen  perception 
of  the  correspondence  between  sound  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  inflection  interfere  with 
the  expression  even  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  in  a  sentence;  a  compensating  resource  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,,  etc.,  and 
partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrangement. 
The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  deficient 
in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack  the 
elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-Euroi:)ean 
family ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  regularity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  words  are  built  up,  suflSx  on  suffix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  uniformity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel-harmony.^  The  Shemitic 
languages  have  worked  out  a  different  principle  of 
growth,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix  and  suffix, 
whereby  the  stem,  being  as  it  were  inclosed  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as 
could  be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel 
sounds.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  internal  inflection,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  results  are  very  effective,  as  regards  both 
economy  of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to 
show  that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  mani- 
fest tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  of 
which  language  was  formed,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tion through  which  it  has  passed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expression,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in  the  development 
of  these  various  formations.  Such  a  result,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language  in  respect 
to  its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  a  pHori  probability  of  this  unity ;  for  if  all 
connected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary 
appointment,  it  surely  favors  the  presumption  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  formation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
language.     Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 


the  suffixes  to  meet  the  sharp  or  the  flat  character  of 
the  root.  The  practice  is  probably  referable  to  the 
same  principle  which  assigned  so  remarkable  a  prom- 
inence to  the  root.  As  the  root  sustains  the  series  of 
suffixes,  its  vowel-sound  becomes  not  unnaturally  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  strain,  facilitating  the  processes 
of  utterance  to  the  speaker,  and  of  perception  to  the 
hearer,  and  communicating  to  the  word  the  uniformity 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  structure  of 
these  languages. 
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operation  of  fixed  lawa  of  some  kind  or  other,  pro- 
ducing results  of  an  uniform  character;  here  too 
actual  variety  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  original 
unity. 

II.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  knguages,  we  must  express  our  convic- 
tion that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  decisive 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  by 
proof.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  question.  Every  word  as  it  appears  in 
an  organic  language,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elemeuts,  which  we 
have  termed  predicable  and  formal,  the  first  being 
what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  of 
these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects, 
that  is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the 
formal  roots.  As  a  matter  of  ex|)erience  it  is  found 
that  the  formal  elements,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  pronominal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity 
of  life  than  the  others;  and  hence  agreement  of  in- 
flectional forms  is  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
strong  presumption  of  general  radical  identity. 
Even  foreign  elements  are  forced  into  the  formal 
mould  of  the  language  into  which  they  are  adopted, 
and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  original  character 
of  that  language.  But  though  sHch  a  formal  agree- 
ment supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  v:Uuable 
instrument  of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  predicable  elements.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  latter  are  many  and 
varied.  Assuming  that  two  languages  or  language- 
families  are  under  comparison,  the  phonological 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  first  place,  at  the  primary  forms  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  they  occur,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  at  the  corresponduig  fonns  in  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  "other  member  of 
comparison,  as  done  by  Grimm  for  the  Teutonic  as 
compared  with  the  Sanskrit  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages. The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  significa- 
tion, a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radical  affinity  be  proved  by  an  independent  ex- 


«  Grimm  was  the  first  to  discover  a  regular  system 
of  displacement  of  sounds  (lautverschiebung)  pervading 
the  Gothic  and  Low  German  languages  as  compared 
with  Greek  and  Latin.  According  to  this  system,  the 
Gothic  substitutes  aspirates  for  tenues  {h  for  Gr.  k  or 
Lat.  c,  th  for  t,  and  /  for  p) ;  tenues  for  medials  (t  for 
</,  p  for  6,  and  k  for  g):  and  medials  for  aspirates 
(g  for  Gr.  ch  or  Lat.  A,  d  for  Gr.  th,  and  b  for  I^t./or 
Qr.ph)(Gesch.  Beats.  S/>r.  i.  393).  We  may  illustrate 
the  changes  by  comparing  heart  with  cor  or  KapSCa ; 
thou  with  tu ;  Jive  with  7re>7re  (Tre't^e),  or  father  with 
pater ;  two  with  duo  ;  knee  with  y6w ;  goose  with  xw  i 
dare  with  Oapaeu  ;  bt-ar  with/e/o  or  <^e'pu).  What  has 
thus  been  done  for  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Schleicher  in  his  Compendium  for  each 
class  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

6  It  is  a  delicate  question  to  decide  whether  in  any 
given  language  the  onomatopoetic  words  that  may 
occur  are  original  or  derived.  Nmnerous  coincidences 
of.  sound  and  sense  occur  in  different  languages  to 
which  little  or  no  value  is  attached  by  etymologists 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  onomatopoetic.  But 
evidently  these  may  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  language  to  Ian- 
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amination  of  the  cognate  words  in  each  case.  It 
still  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  ultimate 
accordance  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of 
onomatopoeia,^  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  languages  on  equal  terms.  The  final 
stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to  decide  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in  the  prim- 
itive strata  of  language  —  in  other  words,  how  far 
roots,  as  ascertained  from  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
elementary  forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above 
described  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain 
of  agreement ;  and  yet  in  such  cases  the  dialectic 
varieties  have  been  kept  within  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language, 
which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general  use 
and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  efiects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
circumstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  establish 
a  radical  unity  of  language,  is  a  question  which 
each  person  must  decide  for  himself.  Much  may 
yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scientific 
analysis  of  languages  that  ai'e  yet  comparatively 
unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  en- 
large the  limits  of  a  "  family  "  according  as  the 
elements  of  affinity  have  •  been  recognized  in  out- 
lying members.  These  limits  may  perchance  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-families,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  internal  unity  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diversity. 

INIeanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  ref- « 
erence  to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 
an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  relationship :  they 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  the 
head  of  "  inflectional  "  in  the  morphological  classi- 
fication.    The  other  family  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 


guage,  and  may  have  as  true  a  genealogy  as  any  other 
terms  not  bearing  that  character.     For  instance,  the 

Hebrew  Idu  (VA/)  expresses  in  its  very  sound  the 
notion  of  swalloiving  or  gulping,  the  word  consisting, 
as  Ilenan  has  remarked  {H.  G.  i.  460),  of  a  lingual 
and  a  guttural,  representing  respectively  the  tongue 
and  the  throat,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  swallowing.  In  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages we  meet  with  a  large  class  of  words  containing 
the  same  elements  and  conveying,  more  or  less,  the 
same  meaning,  such  as  Aet'xw,  Atxi^aw,  Ligurio,  lingua, 
gula,  "  lick,"  and  others.  These  words  may  have  had 
a  common  source,  but,  because  they  are  onomatopoetic 
in  their  character,  they  are  excluded  as  evidence  of 
radical  affinity.  This  exclusion  may  be  carried  too 
far,  though  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  where  it  should 
stop.  But  even  onomatopoetic  words  bear  a  specific 
character,  and  the  names  given  in  imitation  of  the 
notes  of  birds  differ  materially  in  different  languages, 
apparently  from  the  perception  of  some  subtle  analogy 
with  previously  existing  sounds  or  ideas.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may  yet  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  language. 
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called)  Shemitic,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  equally 
well  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extended  over 
what  are  termed  the  sub-Shemitic  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Egyptian  or  Coptic.  The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Shemitic  family  {i.  e.  the  Aramaean, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages)  are  dis- 
tinctive enough;  but  the  connection  between  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  estab- 
lished. Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  claim  for 
the  latter  an  independent  position,  intermediate 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
(Bunsen's  PhU.  of  Hist.  i.  185  ff.).  The  aggluti- 
native languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combined 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller,  in  one  family  named  "  Tu- 
ranian," It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in 
this  case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in 
roots  is  very  partial  {Lectures^  pp.  290-292).  Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly 
Pott  ( ifngleich.  Mensch.  Jinssen,  p.  232),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  break  up  the 
agglutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
families.  Certain  it  is  that  within  the  Turanian 
circle  there  are  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Ural-Altaian,  which  show  so  close  an  aflSnity  to 
each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  family  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
family :  and  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian 
group  again  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south- 
eastern Asia  are  not  included  in  the  Turanian 
family  by  Prof.  M.  Muller  (Led.  pp.  290,  326), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  ag- 
glutinative ;  but  as  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  con- 
nected radically  with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt's 
Verschied.  p.  368),  with  the  Tibetan  (Ph.  of  HisU 
i.  393-395),  and  with  the  Ural- Altaian  languages 
(Schott  in  Abh.  Ab.  Berl.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems 
to  have  a  good  title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian 
family.  With  regard  to  the  American  and  the 
bulk  of  the  African  languages,  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  they  can  be  brought  under  any  of  the 
heads  already  mentioned,  or  whether  they  stand  by 
themselves  as  distinct  families.  The  former  are 
referred  by  writers  of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic 
or  Turanian  origin  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  ii.  Ill ; 
Latham's  Man  and  his  Migrat.  p.  186);  the  latter 
to  the  Shemitic  family  (Latham,  p.  148). 


o  Several  of  the  terms  compared  by  him  are  ono- 
matopoetic,  as  parak  (Jrac-ture),  p&tash  (naTaaa-etv), 
and  kalap,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  initial  letter 
forms  part  of  the  onomatopoeia.  In  others  the  initial 
letter  in  the  Greek  is  radical,  as  in  ^a<riXeveii/  (Pott's 
Et.  Forsch.  ii.  272),  fipvirretv  (i.  229),  and  aTaka^e:v 
(i.  197).  In  others  again  it  is  euphonic,  as  in  /35aA- 
Xecv.  Lastly,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  tara]}  and  tarep 
admit  of  close  comparison  with  Spv<f>eLV  and  rpi^eiv. 
It  shows  the  uncertainty  of  such  analogies  that  Gese- 

nius  compares  tarap  with  fipwrrreiv,  and  khlap  (PJ73) 
with  yAvt^etv,  which  Delitzsch  compares  with  khalap 
(n^n).  An  attempt  to  establish  a  large  amount 
of  radical  identity  by  means  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Hebrew  word  into  its  component  and  significant  ele- 
ments may  be  seen  in  the  Philolog.  Trans,  for  1858, 
where,  for  instance,  the  ba  in  the  Hebrew  bakash,  is 
compared  with  the  Teutonic  prefix  be  ;  the  f!ar  in  dar- 
kask  with  the  Welsh  dar  in  dar-paru;  and  the  chaph 
in  chaphaah  with  the  Welsh  cyf  in  rfifaros. 
,  b  These  groups  are  sufficiently  couimou  in  Hebrew. 
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The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is,  whether  the 
several  families  above  specified  can  be  reduced  to  a 
single  family  by  demonstrating  their  radical  iden- 
tity. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
identity  should  be  coextensive  with  the  vocabula- 
ries of  the  various  languages;  it  would  naturally 
be  confined  to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  com- 
mon to  mankind  generally.  Even  within  this  circle 
the  diflSculty  of  proving  the  identity  may  be  in- 
finitely enhanced  by  the  absence  of  materials. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  families  in  which  these 
materials  are  found  in  anything  like  sufficiency, 
namely,  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic,  and 
even  these  furnish  us  with  no  historical  evidence 
as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  We  find 
each,  at  the  most  remote  literary  period,  already 
exhibiting  its  distinctive  character  of  stem-  and 
word-formation,  leaving  us  to  infer,  as  we  best 
may,  from  these  phenomena  the  processes  by  which 
they  had  reached  that  point.  Hence  there  arises 
abundance  of  room  for  difierence  of  opinion,  and 
the  extent  of  the  radical  identity  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to  these  earlier  pro-  * 
cesses.  If  we  could  accept  in  its  entirety  the  sys- 
tem of  etymology  propounded  by  the  analytical 
school  of  Hebrew  scholars,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  establish  a  very  large  amount  of  radical  identity ; 
but  we  cannot  regard  as  established  the  preposi- 
tional force  of  the  initial  letters,  as  stated  by 
Delitzsch  in  his  Jeshurun  (pp.  166,  173,  note), 
still  less  the  correspondence  between  these  and  the 
initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  words «  (pp. 
170-172).  The  striking  uniformity  of  bi.syllabism 
in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  single  principle  underlies  the 
whole;  and  the  existence  of  groups  &  of  words  dif- 
fering slightly  in  form,  and  having  the  same  radi- 
cal sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  this  princi- 
ple was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of  euphonism 
and  practical  convenience.  This  presumption  is 
still  further  favored  by  an  analysis  of  the  letters 
forming  the  stems,  showing  that  the  third  letter  is 
in  many  instances  a  reduplication,  and  in  others  a 
liquid,  a  nasal,  or  a  sibilant,  introduced  either  as 
the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final  letter.  The 
Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classification  c  based 
on  the  radical  character  of  the  letter  according  to 
its  position  in  the  stem.  The  effect  of  composi- 
tion would  have  been  to  produce,  in  the  first  place, 
a  greater  inequality  in  the  lengtl;  of  the  words. 


We  will  take  as  an  instance  the  following  one :  tt?^tO, 

li7^1,  tt?^b,  tt?^3,  and  tr^Q,  all  conveying  the 
idea  of  "  dash  "  or  "  strike."  Or,  again,  the  follow- 
ing group,  with  the   radical   sense   of  slipperiness : 

nb,  nnb,  nsb,  nnb,  nbn,  nbn,  nbp, 

P]  vU7,  etc.  A  classiflcatory  lexicon  of  such  gronps 
would  assist  the  etymological  inquiry. 

c  Such  a  classification  is  attempted  by  Boetticher, 
in  Bunsen,  Philos.  of  Hist.  ii.  357.  After  stating  what 
letters  may  be  inserted  either  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end  of  the  root,  he  enumerates  those  which 

are  always  radical  in  the  several  positions ;  23,  for 
instance,  in  the  beginning  and  middle,  but  not  at  the 
end ;  /  and  ^  in  the  beginning  only ;  D  and  W 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  but  not  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  classifica- 
tion as  wholly  correct,  but  we  adduce  it  in  illustration 
of  the  point  above  noticed. 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater  equality  in  the 
use  of  the  various  orgiinic  sounds. 

After  deducting  largely  from  the  amount  of  ety- 
mological correspondence  based  on  the  analytical 
tenets,  there  still  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  sus- 
picion. It  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  place  a 
complete  list  of  the  terms  in  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  «  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopceia, 
and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic 
families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the 
onomatoi)oetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of 
the  words  {Hist.  Gen.  i.  465),  is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  families.  Our 
list  of  comparative  words  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  on  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delitzsch's 
Jeshurun,  pp.  177-180.  In  r^ard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  identity  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  distinc- 
tive sound  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  in  the  Hebrew  altdh, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense ;  but  the  m,  which  is  the  prevailing  sound  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  former,  is  sup- 
planted by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  numerals 
shesh  and  sheba,  for  "  six  "  and  «'  seven,"  accord 
with  the  Indo-European  forms :  those  representing 
the  numbers  from  "  one  "  to  "  five  "  are  possibly, 
though  not  evidently,  identical.''  With  regard  to 
the  other  language-families,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  observations  already  made,  that  we  should 
attempt  the  proof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural- Altaian  languages  have  been  extensively  stud- 
ied, but  are  hardly  ripe  for  comparison.  Occa- 
sional resemblances  have  been  detected  in  gram- 
matical forms  c  and  in  the  vocabuLvries ;  <^  but  the 
value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we  must 
await  the  results  of  a  more  extended  research  into 
this  and  other  regions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed 
for  consideration,  namely,  the  ethnological  views 
expressed  in  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  in 


«   ]"!1|7.»  cornK,  horn. 

TIpD,  (iCtryo),  miseeo,  mix. 

Ij'nS,  circa,  circle. 

^HM,  Germ,  erde,  earth. 

p!?'^'  S^^er,  gUsco,  Germ,  glatt,  glide. 

D^3,  D2,  Dp,  cum,  avv,  Koivoi. 

M  VX3,  irAe'os,  plenus,  Germ.  voU,  full. 

"IS,  purusy  pure. 

S^S,  n"n2,  vorare,  ^(td. 

nnS,  <^epw, /Sapus, /ero,  bear. 

nCS,  «i/<w,  epula. 

"nX^,  amarus. 
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the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  dis- 
persion of  nations  consequent  on  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues. 

I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  process  of  the  dispersion;  but  assuming  that 
dispersion  as  a  J'ait  accompli^  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  various  nations  af- 
fected by  it.  These  relations  are  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy;  the  ethnological  char- 
acter of  the  document  is,  however,  clear  both  from 
the  names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as 
Ludim,  Jebusite,  etc.,  others  geographical  or  local, 
as  Mizraim,  Sidon,  etc. ;  and  agahi  from  the  form- 
ulary, which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject 
"  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  nations"  (vv.  5,  20,  31). 
Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  purely  geographical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  favored  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  on  this  principle ;  the  first  signifying  the 
"high"  lands,  the  second  the  "hot"  or  "low" 
lands,  and  the  third  the  "broad,"  undefined  regions 
of  the  north.  The  three  families  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table.  But 
neither  intenial  nor  external  evidence  satisfactorily 
prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading  idea  or  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  it;  for  the  Japhetites  are  mainly 
assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  west  and  northwest,  while  the  Shemites  press 
down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  high 
lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold,  there- 
fore, the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the  ethno- 
graphical element,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  former 
only  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  the 
latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to 
Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The 
Shemites  are  described  last,  apparently  that  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  further 
disturbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the 
Shemites,  in  order  to  show  that  these  were  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetites. 
The  comparative  degrees  of  affinity  are  expressed, 


rr^S,  curtus. 

-T' 

V^f,  serere. 
-t' 

rV\T2,  Sansk.  math,  miith,  mith  (Fiirst,  Lex.  s. 

v.),  whence  by  the  introduction  of  r  the  Latin  mors. 

b  See  Rodiger's  note  in  Gesen.  Gramm.  p.  165. 
The  identity  even  of  shesh  and  "  six  "  has  been  ques- 
tioned, on  the  ground  that  the  original  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  was  shet  and  of  the  Aryan  ksvaks  (Philot. 
nans.  1860,  p.  131). 

c  Several  such  resemblances  are  pointed  out  by 
Ewald  in  his  Sprachw.  Abhand.,  ii.  18,  34,  note. 

d  The  following  verbal  resemblances  in  Hungarian 
and  Sanskrit  have  been  noticed :  egy  and  eka,  "  one ;  " 
hat  and  shash,  "  six  ; "  het  and  saptan,  "seven  ;  "  tiz 
and  dasan,  "  ten  ;  "  ezer  and  sahasra,  '^  thousand  ;  " 
beka  and  bheka,  "  frog ;  "  arany  and  hiranja,  "  gold  ;  " 
(Philol.  Trans,  for  1868,  p.  25).  Proofs  of  a  more  in- 
timate relationship  between  the  Finnish  and  Indo- 
European  languages  are  adduced  in  a  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  PhUoL  Trans,  for  I860,  p.  281  ff. 
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partly  by  coupling  the  names  together,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Elishali  and  Tarshisli,  Kittim  and  Doda- 
iiim  (ver.  4),  and  partly  by  representing  a  genea- 
logical descent,  as,  when  the  nations  just  mentioned 
are  said  to  be  "  sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality 
may  be  observed  in  the  length  of  the  genealogical 
lines,  which  in  the  case  of  Japheth  extends  only 
to  one,  in  Ham  to  two,  in  Shem  to  three,  and  even 
four  degrees.  This  inequality  clearly  arises  out 
of  the  varying  interest  taken  in  the  several  lines 
by  the  autiior  of  the  table,  and  by  those  for  whose 
use  it  was  designed.  We  may  lastly  observe,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  two  of  the  lists, 
:ts  in  the  case  of  Lud  (vv.  13,  22),  and  Sheba 
(vv.  7,  28),  possibly  indicates  a  fusion  of  the 
races. 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  his- 
torical or  classical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not 
subsetjuently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modern  designations 
are  the  only  resource,  and  where  the  designation  is 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riphath  compared  with  Jiijxri  monies,  or 
Mash  compared  with  Masitis  mons,  great  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  *he  title,  inas- 
much as  several  nations  may  have  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  arises 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appella- 
tives, and  so  of  being  transferred  from  one  district 
to  another.  IJecent  research  into  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  records  has  in  many  instances  thrown 
light  on  the  Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find 
Meshech  and  Tubal  noticed  under  the  forms  Mus- 
kai  and  Tuplai,  while  Javan  appears  as  the  appel- 
lation of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  met 
with  Greek  civilization.  In  the  latter  the  name 
Phut  appears  under  the  form  of  Fount,  Plittite 
as  Khita^  Cush  as  Keesh,  Canaan  as  Kanano, 
etc. 

1.  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names, 
of  which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the  re- 
mainder affihated  nations,  as  follows:  (i.)  Gomer, 
connected  ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii,  ChnbtiC^), 
and  Cymry ;  and  geographically  with  Crimea.  As- 
sociated with  Gomer  are  the  three  following:  (a.) 
Ashkenaz,  generally  compared  with  lake  Ascanius 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  Ascei, 
As,  or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the 
whole  we  prefer  Hasse's  suggestion  of  a  connection 
between  this  name  and  that  of  the  Axetius,  later 
the  Evmmis  Pontus.  {b.)  Riphath,  the  Ripod 
Montes,  which  Knobel  connects  etymologically  and 
geographically  with  Carpates  Mons.  (c.)  Togar- 
mah,  undoubtedly  Armenia,  or  a  portion  of  it. 
(ii.)  Magog,  the  Scythians,  (iii.)  Madai,  Media. 
(iv.)  Javan,  the  Jonians,  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  Hellenic  race,  with  whom  are  associated 
the  four  following:  (a.)  Elishah,  the  jEolians,  less 
probably  identified  with  the  district  EUs.  (b.) 
Tarshish,  at  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history  cer- 
tainly identical  with  Tartessus  in  Spain,  to  which, 
however,  there  are  obje<5tions  as  regards  the  table, 
partly  from  the  too  extended  area  thus  given  to  the 
Mosaic  world,  and  partly  because  Tartessus  was  a 
Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a  Japhetic  settle- 
ment. Knobel  compares  the  Tyi'seni,  Tyrrheni, 
and  Tusci  of  Italy;  but  this  is  precarious,  (c.) 
Kittim,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus,  {d.)  Doda- 
nira,  the  Dardani  of  Illyria  and  Mysia:  Dodona 
is  sometimes  compared,  (v.)  Tubal,  the  Tibareni 
in   Pontus.     (vi.)   Meshech,    the   Moschi   in    the 
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northwestern  part  of  Armenia,     (vii.)  Tiras,  per- 
haps Thracia. 

2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of 
which  four  represent  independent,  and  the  remain- 
der affiliated  nations,  as  follows:  (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
branches,  the  western  or  African  representing 
Ethiopia,  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tribe  Cosscei,  the  district  Cissia,  and  the 
province  Susiana  or  KhuzisMn.  With  Cush  are 
associated:  (a.)  Seba,  the  Sabcei  of  Yemen  in 
south  Arabia.  (6.)  Havilah,  the  district  Khawldn 
in  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula,  (c.)  Sabtah, 
the  town  Habatha  in  Hadramaut.  (d.)  Raamah, 
the  town  Rhegma  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Arabia,  with  whom  are  associated:  (o'-^.)  Sheba,  a 
tribe  probably  connected  ethnically  or  commercially 
with  the  one  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned, 
but  located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
{b'.)  Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  name  perhaps  still  survives  in  the 
island  Dadan.  (e.)  Sabtechah,  perhaps  the  town 
Samydace  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  east- 
ward of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (/.)  Nimrod,  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  geographical  name,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  eastern  Cushites.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the 
two  Misrs,  i.  e.  Upper  and  I^wer  Egypt,  with 
whom  the  following  seven  are  connected:  {a.) 
Ludim,  according  to  Knobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled  in  Egypt^  others  com- 
pare the  river  Laud  (Plin.  v.  2),  and  the  Lewalah, 
a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syrtes.  {b.)  Anamim,  ac- 
cording to  Knobel  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta, 
which  would  be  described  in  Egyptian  by  the  term 
sanemhit  or  tsanemhit,  "  northern  district,"  con- 
verted by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim.  (c.)  Naphtu- 
him,  variously  explained  as  the  people  of  Nephihys, 
i.  e.  the  northern  coast  district  (Bochart),  and  as 
the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meaning  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Memphis,  (d.)  Pathrusim,  Upper  Egypt, 
the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the  Egyp- 
tian "  the  south"  (Knobel).  (e.)  Casluhim,  Ca- 
sius  mons,  Cassiotis,  and  Cassium,  eastward  of  the 
Delta  (Knobel) :  the  Colchians,  according  to  Bo- 
chart, but  this  is  unlikely,  (f.)  Caphtorim,  most 
probably  the  district  about  Qptos  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Caphtou]  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
modern  critics,  Cappadocia  according  to  the  older 
interpreters,  (g. )  Phut,  the  Punt  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no  re- 
mark in  this  place.  The  name  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  the  "  low  "  land  of  the  coast 
district,  or  the  "subjection  "  threatened  to  Canaan 
personally  (Gen.  ix.  25).  To  Canaan  belong  the 
following  eleven :  (a.)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town 
of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6.)  Heth,  or  the  Hit- 
tites  of  Biblical  history,  (c.)  The  Jebusite,  of  Je- 
bus  or  Jerusalem,  (d.)  The  Amorite  frequently 
mentioned  in  Biblical  history,  (e.)  The  Girgasite, 
the  same  as  the  Girgashites.  (/.)  The  Hivite,  va- 
riously explained  to  mean  the  occupants  of  the 
"interior"  (Ewald),  or  the  dwellers  in  "  villages  " 
(Gesen.).  {g.)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  Trip- 
olis,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  (h.)  The  Sinite,  of 
Sin  or  Sinna,  places  in  the  Lebanon  district,  (i.) 
The  Arvadite  of  Aradus  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia. 
{j.)  The  Zemarite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleutherus. 
(k.)  The  Hamathite,  of  Hamath,  the  classical  Epi- 
phania,  on  the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  arul  the  remain- 
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der  to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows:  (i.)  Elam,  the 
tribe  Elymcei  and  the  district  Elymais  in  Susiana. 
(ii.)  Asshur,  Assyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
range  of  Zagrus.  (iii.)  Arphaxad,  Arrapacliitls  in 
northern  Assyria,  with  whom  are  associated :  {a. ) 
Salah,  a  personal  and  not  a  geographical  title,  in- 
dicating a  migration  of  the  people  represented  by 
him ;  Salah's  son  {a-)  Eber,  representing  geograph- 
ically the  district  aa'oss  (/.  e.  eastward  of)  the  Eu- 
phrates; and  Eber's  two  sons  (a^)  Peleg,  a  personal 
name  indicating  a  "  division  "  of  this  branch  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  and  {b'^)  Joktan,  representhig  gen- 
erally the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  with  the  followuig 
thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  namely:  (a*.)  Almodad, 
probably  representing  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  near 
Mecca,  whose  leader  was  named  Mudiid.  (6*.) 
Sheleph,  the  jSWr(/)ewj  in  Yemen,  (c*.)  Hazarma- 
veth,  Iladramaut,  in  southern  Arabia,  (d^.)  Je- 
rah.  (e*.)  Hadoram,  the  Adramitoi  on  the  south- 
ern coast,  in  a  district  of  Iladramaut.  (/*.)  Uzal, 
supposed  to  represent  the  town  Szanaa  in  south 
Arabia,  as  having  been  founded  by  Asal.  (g*.) 
Diklah.  (h^.)  Obal,  or,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Ebal, 
which  latter  is  identified  by  Knobel  with  the  Ge- 
banitce  in  the  southwest,  (i*.)  Abimael,  doubtfully 
connected  with  the  district  Mahra,  eastward  of 
Iladramaut,  and  with  the  towns  Mai'a  and  3IaU. 
(j*.)  Sheba,  the  Safjcei  of  southwestern  Arabia, 
about  Mariaba.  (k*.)  Ophir,  probably  Adane  on 
the  southern  coast,  but  see  article,  (l*.)  Havilah, 
the  district  Khdwldn  in  the  northwest  of  Yemen. 
(nj*.)  Jobab,  possibly  the  Jobaritie  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
7,  §  24),  for  which  Jobabitae  may  originally  have 
stood,  (iv.)  Lud  generally  compared  with  Lydia, 
but  explained  by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various 
aboriginal  tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  as 
the  Amalekites,  Rephaites,  Emim,  etc.  We  can- 
not consider  either  of  these  views  as  well  established. 
Lydia  itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic 
table:  as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  population, 
conflicting  opinions  are  entertained,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter.  Knobel's 
view  has  in  its  favor  the  probability  that  the  tribes 
referred  to  would  be  represented  in  the  table;  it  is, 
however,  wholly  devoid  of  historical  confirmation, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition  that 
Amlih  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Latid  or  Laioad,  the 
son  of  Shem.«  (v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for 
Syria  and  northern  Mesopotamia,  with  whom  the 
following  are  associated:  (a.)  Uz,  probably  the 
.#;stto  of  Ptolemy.  (6.)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best 
coiuiected  with  the  name  Iluleli,  attaching  to  a  dis- 
trict north  of  I^ke  Merom.  (c.)  Gether,  not  iden- 
tified, (d.)  Mash,  3Iasiu3  Metis,  in  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia. 

There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table, 
namely,  Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic 
division,  but  without  any  direct  assertion  of  Ham- 
itic descent.  The  terms  used  in  the  A.  V.  »  out 
of  whom  (Casluhim)  came  Philistim"  (ver.  14), 
would  naturally  imply  descent;  but  the  Hebrew 
text  only  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  Philis- 
tines sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Casluhim.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  believe  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  table  to  have  been  to  aflarm  the 
Hamitic  origin  of  the  Philistines,  leaving  unde- 
cided the  particular  branch,  whether  Casluhim  or 


a  This  tradition  probably  originated  in  tlie  desire  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Mosaic  table  and 
the  various  elements  of  the  Arabian  population.  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from   it  is   that,  in  the 
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Caphtorim,  with  which  it  was  more  immediately 
connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  72. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specify  the  numbers. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mosaic  table,  namely,  the  period  to 
which  it  refers.  On  this  point  very  various  opin- 
ions are  entertained.  Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  rep- 
resent the  commercial  geography  of  the  Phoenicians, 
assigns  it  to  about  1200  B.  c.  ( Volkert.  pp.  4-'J), 
and  Kenan  supports  this  view  {Hist.  Gen.  i.  40), 
while  others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than 
the  period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (v.  liohlen's 
Gen.  ii.  207;  Winer,  Rwb.  ii.  GU5).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 
Abraham  on  the  following  grounds:  (1.)  The  Ca- 
naanites  were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Palestine.  (2.)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration.  (3.)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omission  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241).  (4.)  Various  places  such  as 
Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5.)  Kit- 
tim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under  Phoe- 
nician dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that  age 
undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  emporium 
of  Tartessus,  whatever  may  have  been  its  earlier 
significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early  a  date 
as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice  of  the 
Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan  nation, 
which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears  not  to 
have  reached  its  final  gettlement  until  about  900 
B.  c.  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  404).  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  belonged  to 
the  district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes, 
whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  kindred  ori- 
gin to  them  or  by  Turanians ;  and  this  probability 
is  to  a  certam  extent  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a 
Median  dynasty  in  Babylon,  as  reported  by  Berosus, 
so  early  as  the  25th  century  b.  c.  (Rawlinson,  i. 
434).  Little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  assigning 
so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if  the  Aryan  origin 
of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  were 
thoroughly  established,  in  accordance  with  Kenan's 
view  (//.  G.  i.  61):  on  this  point,  however,  we  have 
our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnolog- 
ical notices  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Terachite  family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic 
division,  being  descended  from  Arphaxad  through 
Peleg,  with  whom  the  line  terminates  in  the  table. 
Reu,  Serug,  and  Nahor  form  the  intermediate  links 
between  Peleg  and  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  18-25),  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts  by 
certain  branches  of  the  family.     The  original  seat 


opinion  of  its  originator,  there  was  an  element  which 
was  neither  Ishmaelite  nor  Joktanid  (Ewald,  Gesck.  i. 
339,  note). 
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of  Terah«  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28): 
thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (Gen,  xi.  31),  where 
a  section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of 
Nahor,  remained  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  43,  xxix. 
4  fF. ),  while  the  two  branches,  represented  by  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes and  settlexi  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts 
(Gen.  xii.  5).  From  Ix)t  sprang  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  30-38):  from  Abraham  the 
Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  12), 
the  Israelites  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  Edom- 
ites  through  Isaac  and  Esa.u  (Gen.  xxxvi.),  and  cer- 
tain Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the  Midianites  are  the 
most  conspicuous,  through  the  sons  of  his  concubine 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in 
connection  with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  orig- 
inal settlement.  The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  Scriptural  his- 
tory has  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  a  Ham- 
itic  people,  origuially  l)elonging  to  Babylonia,  and 
thence  transplanted  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  to 
northern  Assjiia  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  319).  We 
do  not  think  this  view  supported  by  Biblical  notices. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  Terachite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Haran.  That  the  Chal- 
dees, or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  neighborhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  ( Gesch. 
i.  378),  means  "fortress  of  the  Chaldees,"  In 
classical  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying 
the  mountains  atjjacent  to  AiTapachilis,  the  Bibli- 
cal Arpachsad,  under  the  names  Chaklcd  (Xen. 
Amih.  iv.  3,  §§  1-4)  and  Goi'dycei  or  Carduchi 
(Strab.  xvi,  p,  747 ),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a 
vital  existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd.  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  "  two 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Nuharaim  and  the  classical  Mesopotamia  {Zeil. 
Mory.  Ges.  xi,  137).  We  receive  this  explanation 
with  raserve;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors  the 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  small, 
if  the  term  Kaldai  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  b.  c.  (Rawlinson, 
i,  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north,  whence 
they  moved  southward  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find  them 
dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.  c.  Whether  they 
first  entered  this  country  as  mercenaries,  and  then 
conquered  their  employers,  as  suggested  by  Kenan 
(//.  G.  i.  68),  must  remain  uncertain;  but  we  think 
the  suggestion  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole 
Babylonian  population.  The  sacerdotal  character 
of  the  Chaldees  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  on  the  subject. 

Ketuniing  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  define  the  geographical  Umits  of  their  settlements 
with  precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  pre- 
viously existing  inhabitants  of  the  countries  inter- 
vening between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  hence  we  find  an  Aram,  an  Uz,  and  a  Chesed 
among  the  descendants  of  Niihor  (Gen.  xxii.  21,  22), 
a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among  those  of  Abraham  by 
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Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3),  and  an  Amalek  among  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12).  Few  of  the 
numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tained historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
course  be  excepted  from  this  description;  so  also 
the  Nabateans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatrem^re,  Melanges,  p.  59).  Of 
the  rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and 
Edomites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  were  close  neighbors. 
The  memory  of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  refer- 
ring to  their  residence  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
(Josh.  xxiv.  3). 

Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may 
place  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  the  Zuzims  and 
Zamzummims  of  Peraea  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
20);  the  Rephaims  of  Bashan  and  of  the  valley 
near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
2  Sam.  v.  18);  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen,  xiv,  5);  the  Avims  of  the  southern  Phi- 
listine plain  (Deut.  ii.  23);  and  the  Anakims  of 
southern  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  21).  The  question 
arises  whether  these  tribes  were  Hamites,  or  whether 
they  represented  an  earlier  population  which  pre- 
ceded the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards  the 
majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
Shemitic  tongue  ( Volkert.  pp.  204,  315).  No 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Lud,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 
and  Terachites  speaking  the  same  language.  Still 
less  evidence  is  there  in  favor  of  the  Turanian 
origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper, 
in  accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first 
wave  of  population  which  overspread  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Raw- 
linson's Herod,  i.  645,  note).  To  this  theory  we 
shall  presently  advert:  meanwhile  we  can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fragmentary  popu- 
lations, that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  probably  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 
Num.  xiii.  22;  Judg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration  than  the 
Cailaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 
later  comers;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
23 ;  Num.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  311),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Ca- 
naanitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  would 
be  in  connection  with  Zamzummim,  which,  according 
to  Renan  {H.  G.  p,  35,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Greek  ^dp^apos,  and  in  this 
case  implies  at  all  events  a  dialectical  difference. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physio- 
logical or  linguistic  principles.     Knobel  maintains 


a  A  coQDection  between  the  names  Terah  and  Trach- 
opitifl,  Haran  and  Hauran,  is  suggested   by   Beuan 


(Hist.  Gin.  i.  29).      This,   however,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  position  generally  assigned  to  Haran. 
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that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  color, 
Sheiu,  Ham,  and  Japheth  representing  respectively 
the  red,  black,  and  white  complexions  prevalent  in 
the  difterent  regions  of  the  then  known  world  (  Vol- 
kei'L  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (=  "  dark  ")  and 
Japheth  (^  "  fair"),  but  not  in  respect  to  Sheni, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  color  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  principle  of  classification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
uniformity.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  physical 
character  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  the 
north  fair,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  should 
hold  an  intermediate  place  in  color  as  in  geograph- 
ical position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  "  redness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  S.  tf  /*.  p.  87):  the  £rythnmm 
Mare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  arising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  l)ecause  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  being  equally  numerous 
on  its  shores:  the  name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitic  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  reference  to 
soil  as  well  as  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phcenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and  yet 
are  placed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Typhon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented the  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Kenan 
(//.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Kuobel's  view  as  far 
as  the  Shemites  are  concerned,  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  general  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty 
surises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is 
consequently  of  old  standing  — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  evident  identity  of  language 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitic 
Canaanites.  Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhanced  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The  alter- 
natives hitherto  offered  as  satisfactory  solutions, 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged 
area  which  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each 
side.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability that  a  wandering  nomadic  tribe,  such 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  able  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  a  settled  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes,  who 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
acquired  the  same  general  type  of  langu^e.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  to 
explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic   population.      A 
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further  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
planation, namely,  what  was  the  language  of  the  Te- 
rachites before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G.  Miiller,  in 
Herzog's  M.  E.  xiv.  238,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage,—a  view  which  vve  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  of  languages,  and  that  any  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  highly  devel- 
oi)ed,  as  we  might  expect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham,  namely,  Egypt ; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each  other 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  i-ecognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites;  for  again  the  correctness  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  diflerences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phcenicians  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former  are  charac- 
terized by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and  ad- 
herence to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people;  and  the  Cushites  are 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Ca- 
naanites and  Cushites.  With  regatd  to  the  former, 
various  explanations  have  been  offered  —  such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language 
from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  Refaites, 
Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  etc.  {Volkert.  p.  315);  or 
Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  I^ypt  {Pldl,  of  Hist.  i.  191)  — 
neither  of  which  are  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civihzation  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(Renan,  i.  322).  Nor  is  it  unimprtant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Renan, 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  research  will  clear  up  much  of 
the  mystery  that  now  enwraps  the  subject.  There 
are  two  directions  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely,  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  Linguage  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed 
that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character, 
being  observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in 
agglutinative  forms,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels, 
and  other  such  points  (Renan,  i.  84,  85).  There 
is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  agreement 
among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  resemblances.    While  many  recognize  in 
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them  the  proofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and  hence 
regard  Ilaniitism  as  an  early  stage  of  Shemitism, 
others  deny,  either,  on  general  or  on  special  grounds, 
the  probabiUty  of  such  a  connection.  When  we  lind 
such  high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  fonncr  side 
{Phil,  of  Hist.  I  186-189,  ii.  3)  and  Kenan  (i.  86) 
on  the  other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion dogmatically  to  assert  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  the 
possibihty  of  the  identity  being  established,  and  to 
the  further  possibility  that  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  two  extremes,  which  may 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render  the 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appears  to  be. 

Turnmg  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find 
ample  materials  for  research  in  the  inscriptions  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examination  of  which  has 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria  and 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  ui  Babylon.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  geo- 
graphically) true  depends  partly  on  the  age  assigned 
to  the  table.  There  can  be  no  question  that  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  held  by  non- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors..  But  if  we 
carry  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  been  different;  for  though  Elam 
is  regarded  as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
Iranian  character  of  the  language  in  early  times. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria  was  Shemitic 
(Renan,  i.  70;  Knobel,  pp.  154-156);  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing more  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Susa  may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally 
held  on  linguistic  grounds;  and  a  close  identity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the 
Mahi-i  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancient 
type  still  living  ui  a  district  of  Uadraviaut,  in 
Southern  Arabia  (Renan,  H.  G.  \.  60).  In  addition 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Turanian  element  has  been  inferred 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. We  must  here  express  our  conviction  that 
the  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  question  is  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  terms 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.  It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  agglutinative^  or 
in  an  ethnic  sense.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Turanianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  and 
Susianian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative 
than  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of 
their  belonging  to  an  earUer  stage  of  the  language, 
and  does  not  of  itself  indicate  a  foreign  population ; 
and  if  these  early  Babylonian  inscriptions  graduate 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Turanian  theory  (RawUnson's  IJerocl.  i. 
442,  445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic  Turanianism 
cannot  possibly  be  inferred.  Added  to  this,  it  is 
inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large  Scythic 
population  in  the  Achaemenian  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.     The  only  Scythic 
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tribes  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  review  of  the 
Persian  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacse,  the 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
north,  while  the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  name  Seistan,  representing  the  ancient 
Sacastene.  Even  with  regard  to  these,  Scythic 
may  not  mean  Turanian;  for  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  for 
whom  an  Indo-European  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  iii.  197).  The  impression  conveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (Rawlinson, 
i.  442, 444,  646,  notes)  is  not  favorable  to  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modern  re- 
search. The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mareh  and  Sana  (Renan,  i.  318),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  it  has  exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and 
Maliri  languages,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Joktanid  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
population,  the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  lan- 
guage needs  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Ish- 
maelite  element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  hnguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic 
stock  represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting 
the  twofold  division  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Illyrian, 
Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes, 
we  are  able  to  assign  Madai  {Media)  and  Togarmah 
{Armenia)  to  the  Iranian  class;  Javan  {Ionian) 
and  Elishah  {^olian)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer  con- 
jecturally  to  the  Celtic;  and  Dodanim,  also  con- 
jecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  According  to  the  old 
interpreters,  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Etruscans;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog;  and  the 
Lithuanian  possibly  by  Tiras  (pp.  90,  68,  130). 
The  same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the 
Gauls,  as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer  (p.  45); 
while  Kittim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably  to 
the  Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant 
on  the  islands  ac^jacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The 
evidence  for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength, 
but  in  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  human  family  would  be  represented 
in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that  has  been 
advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  precarious.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  subject 
is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is  no  possibility 
of  proving,  so  also  none  of  disproving,  the  correct- 
ness of  these  conjectures.  Whether  the  Turanian 
family  is  fairly  represented  in  the  INIosaic  table  may 
be  doubted.  Those  who  advocate  the  Mongolian 
origin  of  the  Scythians  would  naturally  regard 
Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  family;  and 
even  those  who  dissent  from  the  MongoUan  theory 
may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that  the  title 
INIagog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  Meschech  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered :  Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with  the 
Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  Ill,  119);  and  if 
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the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  language  were 
established,  he  would  regard  the  Iberians  as  cer- 
tainly, and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been 
otherwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Rawlinson's 
Ilerod.  i.  652). 

II.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits, 
and  inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethno- 
logical science  support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem. The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
relationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied  it 
furnishes  a  strong  pHmd  facie  evidence ;  but  its  evi- 
dence, if  unsupported  by  collateral  proofs,  is  not  unim- 
peachable, in  consequence  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  adopted  languages  which  have  occurred  within 
historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the  value  of 
the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially  affect 
our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  language  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion. The  term  Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not, 
however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shera,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  current 
among  the  Israehtes  in  historical  times.  Hamitic 
also  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  coordinate  with,  Shemitic.  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations,  or  families  of  nations,  which 
find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed 
by  certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title  of 
Turanian,  while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into 
divisions  more  or  less  numerous. 

The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most  marked 
characteristic  of  this  family,  as  compared  with  the 
Indo-European  or  Turanian,  is  its  inelasticity- 
Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  barriei-s  and  by  the 
superior  energy  and  expansiveness  of  the  Aryan 
and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  present  day 
the  status  quo  of  early  times.«  The  only  ^  direction 
in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  tendency  to  expand 
has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic  charac- 
ter, limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family,  namely, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  expansion, 
namely,  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor  we 
find  tokens  of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cilicia,  which 


«  The  total  amount  of  the  Shemitic  population  at 
present  is  computed  to  be  only  30  millions,  while  the 
Indo-European  is  computed  at  400  millions  (Renan,  i. 
43,  note). 

h  Eastward  of  the  Tigris  a  Shemitic  population  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  in  Afghanistan,  where  the 
Pushtu  language  has  been  regarded  as  bearing  a 
Shemitic  character.     A  theory  consequently  has  been 
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was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  by  language,  as  attested  by 
existing  coins  (Gesen.  Man.  PImn.  iii.  2):  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  parts  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Solymi  (Plin.  v.  24;  Herod,  i.  173), 
whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  chamcter,  and  who 
are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic  tongue 
(Euseb.  ProRp.  Ev.  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such 
as  Phoenix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  satne 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscrip- 
tions :  again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Osogo  and  Chrysaoreus  with  the  Oiaooo^  and 
XpvfTcap  of  Sanchuniathon  is  called  in  question 
(Kenan,  //.  G.  i.  49):  and,  histly,  in  Lydia,  where 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  au- 
thorities, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic 
language  is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest 
standing,  among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen  and 
I>assen,  in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous 
presence  of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the 
name  Sardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical 
notices  of  an  ethnical  connection  with  Mysia  (Herod, 
i.  171).  Whether  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any 
portion  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be 
doubted.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later 
occupants  of  Cappadocia  were  Syrians,  distinguished 
from  the  mass  of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and 
hence  termed  Z/eMCOsy?**' (Strab.  xii.  p.  542);  but 
this  statement  is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of 
Aryanism  afforded  by  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
deities,  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  character  of  the 
rehgion  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733).  If  therefore  the 
Shemites  ever  occupied  this  district,  they  must  soon 
have  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Aryan 
conquerors  (Diefenbach,  Ong.  Europ.  p.  44).  The 
Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous  on  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  in  Cyprus,  where  they 
have  left  tokens  of  their  presence  at  Citium  and 
other  places;  in  Crete;  in  Malta,  where  they  were 
the  original  settlers  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  12) ;  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  where  their  presence  is  be- 
tokened by  the  name  Cadmus;  ni  Samos,  Same,  and 
Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic  names;  in  los 
and  Tenedos,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Phoenice; 
in  Sicily,  where  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Soloeis  were 
Shemitic  settlements;  in  Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v. 
35);  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Spain; 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  lined 
with  Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Syrtis  Major  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  must  also  have  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  interior,  to  judge  from 
Strabo's  statement  of  the  destruction  of  three  hun- 
dred towns  by  the  Pharusians  and  Nigritians  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  826).  Still  in  none  of  the  countries  we 
have  mentioned  did  they  supplant  the  original  pop- 
ulation :  they  were  conquerors  and  settlers,  but  no 
more  than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  not  Shemitic 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  resemble 


started  that  the  people  speaking  it  represent  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  (Forster's  Prim.  Lang.  iii.  241).  We 
believe  the  supposed  Shemitic  resemblances  to  be  un- 
founded, and  that  the  Pushtu  language  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  Iranian  and  Indian  classes, 
with  the  latter  of  which  it  possesses  in  common  the 
lingual  or  cerebral  sounds  (Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p. 
37). 
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that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  sub- 
Shemitic.  In  the  north  the  old  Nuniidian  lai>guaji;e 
appears,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  syllable  Maa  in 
the  name  Alassylii,  etc.,  to  be  allied  to  the  modern 
Berber ;  and  the  same  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  The  Berber, 
in  turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and  the  great 
body  of  the  North  African  dialects,"  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under 
the  title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  (lienan,  H.  G.  i.  201, 
202).  Southwards  of  I'^ypt  the  Shemitic  type  is 
reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Gheez,  and  in  a  less 
marked  degree  ^n  the  Arnhmic,  the  Saho,  and  the 
Galla ;  and  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mozmnbique 
(Renan,  i.  336-340).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to 
the  Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very 
confidently  that  connecting  links  exist  between  the 
sub-Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro 
languages  in  the  centre,  and  the  Caflfre  languages 
of  the  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  supposed 
{Man  and  his  Migr.  pp.  134-148).  Bunsen  sup- 
ports this  view  as  far  as  the  languages  north  of  the 
equator  are  concerned,  but  regards  the  southern  as 
rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian  type  {Phil, 
of  Hist.  i.  178,  ii.  20).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitic  family  back  to  its  original  cradle.  In  the 
case  of  the  Indo-European  family  this  can  be  done 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability;  and  if  an  original 
unity  existed  between  these  stocks,  the  domicile  of 
the  one  would  necessarily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  favors 
this  assumption,  and  possibly  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  H.  G.  i.  476).  The 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at 
present «  constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine 
classes:  Indian,*  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geo- 
graphically, these  classes  may  be  grouped  together 
in  two  divisions— Eastern  and  Western— the  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  seven  re- 
maining classes.  Schleicher  divides  what  we  have 
termed  the  Western  into  two  —  the  southwest 
European,  and  the  north  European  —  in  the  former 
of  which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian, 
and  Celtic,  in  the  latter  the  Slavonian,  Lithuanian, 
and  Teutonic  (Compend.  i.  5).  Prof.  M.  Miiller 
combines  the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in 
the  Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight. 
These  classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  affinity  to 
each  other,  which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the 
following  manner:  The  earliest  deviation  from  the 


a  We  use  the  qualifying  expression  "  at  present," 
partly  because  it  is  not  improbable  that  new  classes 
may  be  hereafter  added,  as,  for  instance,  an  Anatolian, 
to  describe  the  languages  of  Asia  Minor,  and  partly 
because  there  may  have  been  other  classes  once  in 
existence,  which  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
fiice  of  the  earth. 
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I  common  language  of  the  family  was  eflected  by 
the  Slavono-Teutonic  branch.  After  another  in- 
terval a  second  bifurcation  occurred,  which  separated 
what  we  may  term  the  Grajco-Italo-Celtic  branch 
from  the  Aryan.  The  former  held  together  for  a 
while,  and  then  threw  oft"  the  Greek  (including 
probably  the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and 
Italian  still  connected :  the  final  division  of  the  two 
latter  took  place  after  another  considerable  interval. 
The  first-mentioned  branch  —  the  Slavono-Teutonic 
—  remained  intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer 
than  that  which  witnessed  the  second  bifurcation 
of  the  original  stock,  and  then  divided  into  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavono- Lithuanian,  which  latter 
finally  broke  up  into  its  two  component  elements. 
The  Aryan  branch  similarly  held  together  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the 
Indian  and  Iranian.  The  conclusion  Schleicher 
draws  from  these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the 
more  easterly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Sla- 
vonians and  Teutons,  were  the  first  to  leave  the 
common  home  of  the  Indo-European  race ;  that  they 
were  followed  by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks; 
and  that  the  Indian  and  Iranian  branches  were  the 
last  to  commence  their  migrations.  We  feel  unable 
to  accept  this  conclusion,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a 
language  is  to  be  measured  by  its  approximation 
to  Sanskrit.  Looking  at  the  geographical  position 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different  language- 
classes,  we  should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were 
the  earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore 
probably  the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  race;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  con- 
firmed by  linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Celtic  as  compared  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  family  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of 
Hist.  i.  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
on  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the 
westward  of  the  Bolor  and  Mtistagh,  ranges.  The 
Indian  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  (M.  Miiller's  Zec<.  p.  201);  in  confirmation 
of  which  we  may  adduce  the  circumstance  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 
in  common  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  110).  The  westward 
progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  history, 
and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress  back  to  its 
fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned  best 
accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans,  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical 
requirements  of  the  case  (Renan,  H.  G.  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
reached  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  succes- 
sively crossed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erly course  across  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe 


b  Professor  M.  Miiller  adopts  the  termination  -ic,  in 
order  to  show  that  classes  are  intended.  This  appears 
unnecessary,  when  it  is  specified  that  the  arrangement 
is  one  of  classes,  and  not  of  single  languages.  More- 
over, in  common  usage,  the  termination  does  not 
necessarily  carry  the  idea  of  a  class. 
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and  Asia.  A  third  route  has  been  surmised  for  a 
portion  of  the  Celtic  stock,  namely,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  148),  but  we  see 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  fact  of 
the  early  presence  of  the  Celtaj  in  that  peninsula, 
which  is  certainly  ditticult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  move- 
ments belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ante -histor- 
ical age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the 
I)eriod  at  which  we  first  encounter  the  several  na- 
tions. That  the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  b.  c, 
appears  from  the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  articles 
which  Solomon  imported  from  that  country  [In- 
dia]. The  presence  of  Aryans  on  the  Sheraitic 
frontier  is  as  old  as  the  composition  of  the  Mosaic 
table;  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  proved 
by  the  names  of  the  confederate  kings  in  the  age 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1;  Kenan,  //.  G.  i.  61). 
The  Aryan  Medes  are  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
annals  about  900  b.  o.  The  (ireeks  were  settled  on 
the  peninsula  named  after  them,  as  well  as  on  the 
islands  of  the  ^gaean,  long  before  the  dawn  of 
history,  and  the  Italians  had  reached  their  quarters 
at  a  yet  earlier  period.  The  Celtae  had  reached  the 
west  of  Europe  at  all  events  before,  probably  very 
long  before,  the  age  of  Hecataius  (500  n.  c);  the 
latest  branch  of  this  stock  arrived  there  about  that 
period  according  to  Bunsen's  conjecture  {Ph.  of  //. 
i.  152).  The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long 
interval  after  the  Celtic :  Fytheas  found  them  al- 
ready seated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  the 
term  ylemm  itself,  by  which  amber  was  described 
in  that  district,  belongs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Or. 
Eur.  p.  359).  The  eai-liest  historical  notice  of 
them  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Teutones,  who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on 
their  southern  expedition  in  113-102  b.  c.  If 
these  were  Celtic,  a§  is  not  uncommonly  thought, 
then  we  must  look  to  Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  the 
earliest  definite  notices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
Slavonian  immigration  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Teutonic  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  72):  this 
stock  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Veneti  or  Venedue 
of  Northern  Germany,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
{Germ.  4(5),  from  whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably 
descended.  The  designation  of  Skivi  or  Sclavi  is  of 
comparatively  late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the 
western  branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Li- 
thuanians are  probably  represented  by  the  Galindm 
and  Stideni  of  Ptolemy  (iii..  5,  §  21),  the  names  of 
which  tribes  have  been  preserved  in  all  ages  in  the 
Lithuanian  district  (Diefenbach,  p.  202).  They  are 
frequently  identified  with  the  ^stui,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  have  adopted  the  title, 
which  was  a  geographical  one  (=the  east  men); 
the  ^stui  of  Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In 
the  above  statements  we  have  omitted  the  problem- 
atical identifications  of  the  northern  stocks  with 
the  earlier  nations  of  history:  we  may  here  mention 
that  the  Slavonians  are  not  unfrequently  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skolots) 
and  the  Sarmatians  (Knobel,  Vijlkert.  p.  69).  The 
writer  whom  we  have  just  cited,  also  endeavors  to 
connect  the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (p. 
130).     So  again  Grimm  traced  the  Teutonic  stock 


a  We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  linguistic 
and  ethnological  proofis  furnished  by  populations  ex- 
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to  the  Getas,  whom  he  identified  with  the  Goths 
(Gesch.  Deut.  Spr.  i.  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were 
the  first  comers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
in  historical  times,  or  whether  they  superseded  an 
earlier  population.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
branch  this  question  can  be  answered  decisively: 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  population,  which  once 
covered  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahus  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiarity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants)  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation, and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  (Schleicher,  Compend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  Miiller,  Lect.  p.  399).  We  are 
unable  to  find  decided  traces  of  Turanians  on  the 
plateau  of  Iran.  The  Sacte,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  515);  but  we  can- 
not positively  assert  that  they  were  Turanians,  inas- 
nmch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  appUed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo- Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may 
have  been  Turanian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  languages  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  namely,  the 
Finns,  who  have  been  located  there  certainly  since 
the  time  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  46),  and  who  probably 
at  an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  south- 
wards, but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the 
advance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations 
(Diefenbach,  0.  K.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in 
the  south  a  population  whose  language  (the  Basque, 
or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  its  own  land,  the  Euskava) 
presents  numerous  points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish 
in  grammar,  though  its  vocabulary  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct. We  cannot  consider  the  Turanian  character 
of  this  language  as  fully  established,  and  we  are 
therefore  unable  to  divine  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  early  Iberians,  who  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  progenitors  of  the  Basques.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  theory  that  the  Finns  in  the  north 
and  the  Basques  in  the  south  are  the  surviving 
monuments  of  a  Turanian  population  which  over- 
spread the  whole  of  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere  theory  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved." 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
guage and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern  Italy,  large  por- 
tions of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated 
across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
gave  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  rep- 
resented linguistically  by  the  insignificant  popula- 
tions among  whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  languages  retain  a  lingering  existence.  The 
Italian  race,  on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have 
been  well-nigh  annihilated  by  or  absorbed  in  the 

isting  within  historical  times,  without  reference  to  the 
geological  questions  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man. 
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overwhelming  masses  of  the  northern  hordes,  has 
imposed  its  language  outside  the  bounds  of  Italy 
over  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  France,  and  VVallachia. 
But,  while  the  races  have  so  iutermingled  as  in 
many  instances  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  original 
individuality,  the  broad  fact  of  their  descent  from 
one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  remains  unaffected.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  affiliate  all  the  nations  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  roll  of  history,  to  the  existing  divisions 
of  that  family,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  the 
obscurity  of  ethnological  criteria.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, shall  we  place  the  languages  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  districts  ?  The  Phrygian  approx- 
imates perhaps  to  the  Greek,  and  yet  it  differs  from 
it  materially  both  in  form  and  vocabulary  (Rawlin- 
son's  JJerod.  i.  G66):  still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to  possess  a  vocab- 
ulary wholly  distinct  from  its  kindred  languages 
{ifml.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  Armenian  is  ranged 
under  the  Iranian  division :  yet  this,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  Caucasian  Ossets,  whose  indigenous 
name  of  Ir  or  Iron  seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the 
same  relationship,  are  so  distinctive  in  their  features 
as  to  render  the  coYinection  dubious.  The  lan- 
guages prevalent  in  the  mountainous  district,  an- 
swering to  the  ancient  Pontus,  are  equally  peculiar 
(Diefenbach,  0.  E.  p.  51).  Passing  to  the  west- 
ward we  encounter  the  Thracians,  reputed  by  Herod- 
otus (v.  3)  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
the  Indians  excepted ;  yet  but  one  word  of  their  lan- 
guage (6rm  =  "town  ")  has  survived,  and  all  his- 
torical traces  of  the  people  have  been  obUterated. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  represented  in  later  times 
by  the  Getse,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Daci,  but 
neither  of  these  can  be  tracked  either  by  history  or 
language,  unless  we  accept  Grimm's  more  than 
doubtful  identification  which  would  connect  them 
with  the  Teutonic  branch.  The  remains  of  the 
Scythian  language  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Indo-European  affinities  of  that  nation  (Rawlinson's 
Herod,  iii.  196-203),  but  insufficient  to  assign  to 
it  a  definite  place  in  the  family.  The  Scythians, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  nomad  tribes  associated  with 
them,  are  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  ethnologist,  having 
been  either  absorbed  into  other  nationalities  or 
swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  Sarmatae 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  lazyges  of  Hungary  and 
Podlachia,  in  which  latter  district  they  survived 
until  the  10th  century  of  our  era  (Diet,  of  Qeog. 
ii.  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish.  The  Albanian 
'  language  presents  a  problem  of  a  different  kind: 
materials  for  research  are  not  wanting  in  this  case, 
but  no  definite  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  drawn 
from  them:  the  people  who  use  this  tongue,  the 
tikipetares  as  they  call  themselves,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  representatives  of  the  old  Illyrians, 
who  in  turn  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Thracians  (Strab.  vii.  315;  Justin,  xi.  1), 
the  name  Dardani  being  found  both  in  lUyria  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont :  it  is  not,  therefore, 
improbable  that  the  Albanian  may  contain  what- 
ever vestiges  of  the  old  Thracian  tongue  still  survive 
(Diefenbach,  0.  E.  p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula 
the  Etruscan  tongue  remains  as  great  an  enigma  as 
ever:  its  Indo-European  character  is  supjwsed  to 
be  established,  together  with  the  probability  of  its 
being  a  mixed  language  (Bunsen's  Ph.  of  H.  i.  85- 
88).  The  result  of  researches  into  the  Umbrian 
language,  as  represented  in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the 
earliest  of  which  date  from  about  400  ii.  c, ;  into  tbe 
Sabellian,  as  represented  in  the  tablets  of  Vdktri 
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and  Anlino ;  and  into  the  Oscan,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  numerous,  have  decided  their  position  as 
members  of  the  Italic  class  {ibid.  i.  90-94).  The 
same  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Messapian  or  lapygian 
language,  which  stands  apart  from  all  neighboring 
dialects.  Its  Indo-European  character  is  affirmed, 
but  no  ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  drawn 
from  the  scanty  information  afforded  us  {ib.  i.  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  etlmological 
problems  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  The 
Ligurians,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  prob- 
lems: were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 
migration  than  the  Celts  of  history  ?  Their  name 
has  been  referred  to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 
this  case  a  local  (=  coastmen)  and  not  an  ethnical 
title,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a  posterior  place  to  the 
Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  have  driven 
a  section  of  this  people  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
That  they  were  distinct  from  the  Celts  is  asserted 
by  Strabo  (ii.  128),  but  the  distinction  may  have 
been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the  IJritish 
and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The  admix- 
ture of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question,  which 
Dr.  Latham  attempts  to  explain  on  the  ground  that 
the  term  Celt  (KeArot)  really  meant  Iberian 
(Ethn.  of  Eur.  ■p.  35).  That  such  questions  as 
these  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  carries  us 
back  to  times  of  hoar  antiquity,  forms  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can  ac-  fll 
count  ethnologicaUy  for  the  population  of  the  Euro-  fll 
pean  continent.  "  ■ 

The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
after  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface:  the  large  areas  of  northern  and  eastern 
Asia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
coast  and  stud  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South 
America,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
America  itself,  stretching  well-nigh  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Historical  aid 
is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and  lan- 
guage are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  Much  has 
been  done ;  but  far  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  data  for  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  In  Asia,  the  languages  fall  into  two 
large  classes  —  the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
native. The  former  are  represented  ethnologicaUy 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unnecessary  for  MM 
us  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  his  view  in  re-  fll 
garding  all  these  nations  as  members  of  one  and  "» 
the  same  family.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject 
his  theory,  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  linguistic 
types  and  of  connecting  links  between  the  various 
branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  betokens 
the  earliest  movement  from  the  common  home  of 
the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore  assign 
a  chronological  priority  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  continent. 
The  agglutinative  languages  fall  geographically  into 
two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern.  The  north- 
em  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or  family,  desig- 
nated  by  German  ethnologists  the  Ural- Altaian. 
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It  consists  of  the  following  five  branches:  (1.)  The 
Tungusian,  covering  a  large  area,  east  of  the  river 
Yenisei,  between  lake  Baikal,  and  the  Tunguska. 
(2.)  The  Mongolian,  which  prevails  over  the  Great 
Desert  of  Gobi,  and  among  the  Kalmucks,  wher- 
ever their  nomad  habits  lead  them  on  the  steppes 
either  of  Asia  or  Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which 
they  are  found  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Volga.  (3.)  The  Turkish,  covering  an  immense 
area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  southwest  to 
the  river  I^ena  in  the  northeast;  in  Europe  spoken 
by  the  Osmanli,  who  form  the  goveniing  class  in 
Turkey;  by  the  Nogai,  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov ;  and  by  various  Caucasian  tribes. 
(4.)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the  west  and  the 
river  Anabara  in  the  east.  (5.)  The  Finnish, 
which  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps ;  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  by  various  tribes  about 
the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and  Mordvinians), 
and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakes  and  Permians);  and, 
lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The  southern 
branch  is  subdivided  into  the  following  four  classes : 
(1.)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of  Ilindostan. 
(2.)  The  Bhotiya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub-Himalayan 
district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the  Lohitic  lan- 
guages east  of  the  Brahinaijootra.  (3.)  The  Tai, 
in  Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4.)  The  Malay, 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  islands ; 
the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of  the  Ma- 
lay race,  whence  they  spread  in  comparatively  mod- 
ern times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing 
these  several  divisions  can  only  lie  divined  by  lin- 
guistic tokens.  Prof.  ]\L  Miiller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribes  the  following  chronological  order: 
Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish;  and 
to  the  southern  division  the  following :  Tai,  INLalay, 
Bhotiya,  and  Tamulian  {Ph.  of  11.  i.  481).  Geo- 
graphically it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Malay 
preceded  the  Tai,  inasmuch  as  they  occupied  a 
more  southerly  district.  The  later  movements  of 
the  European  branches  of  the  northern  division 
can  be  traced  historically.  The  Turkish  race  com- 
menced their  westerly  migration  from*  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Altai  range  in  the  Ist  centufy  of 
our  era;  in  the  6th  they  had  reached  the  Caspian 
and  the  Volga;  in  the  11th  and  12th  the  Turc- 
omans took  possession  of  their  present  quarters 
south  of  Caucasus:  in  the  13th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Western  Asia;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  they 
had  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Firmish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed 
southwards  to  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  national  existence.  The  Ugrian 
tribes,  who  are  the  early  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  Magyars,  approached  Europe  from  Asia 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  central  point  from  which 
the  various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  radi- 
ated would  appear  to  be  about  lake  Baikal.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we 
can  say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  former 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
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Malay  class  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  U.  ii.  114),  but  the  - 
relations,  both  linguistic  and  ethnological,  existing 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Negrito  pop- 
ulation, which  is  found  on  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands,  are  not  well  defined.  The  approximation 
in  language  is  far  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham's  Essays,  pp.  213,  218;  Garnett's  E.<isays, 
p.  310),  and  in  certain  cases  amounts  to  identity 
(Kennedy's  Essays,  p.  85);  but  the  whole  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The  polysyn- 
thetic  languages  of  North  America  are  regarded 
as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock  (Bunsen, 
Ph.  of  H.  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  North  American  and  the  Kanis- 
kadale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  and  his  Migr.  p.  185). 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that 
the  population  of  America  entered  by  way  of 
liehriug's  Straits.  Other  theories  have,  however, 
been  broached  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretches 
across  the  Pacific  may  have  conducted  a  Malay 
population  to  South  America ;  and,  again,  an 
African  origin  has  been  claimed  for  the  (Jaribs 
of  Central  America  (Kennedy's  Essays,  pp.  100- 
123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massed  together  into  a  few 
large  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity 
of  these  groups,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to 
say.  But  we  entertain  the  firm  persuasion  that  in 
their  broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  in- 
creasing testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

(The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  are :  ]\L  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Lantjuage,  1862  [and  2d  Series,  1864;  both  re- 
printed, N.  Y.  1862-65] ;  Bunsen,  Philosophy  of 
Ilistoi-y,  2  vols.,  1854  [vols,  iii.,  iv.  of  his  Chns- 
tianity  and  Mankind'] ;  Renan,  Ilistoire  Gemrale 
des  Langves  Semitiques,  3d  ed.,  1863  [4th  ed., 
1864];  knobel,  Volkertafel  der  Genesis,  1850;  W. 
von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Verschledenheit  des 
menschlichen  Sjyrachbaues,  1836;  Delitzsch,  Jesh- 
urun,  1858 ;  Transactions  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety; Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  4  vols.,  1858;  Pott, 
Elymologische  Eorschungen,  1833  [-36 ;  new  ed., 
Bd.  i.-ii.  Abth.  1-3,  1859-69] ;  Garnett,  Essays, 
1859 ;  Schleicher,  Compendium  der  vergleichendtn 
Grammatik,  1861  [2e  Aufl.,  1866];  Diefenbach, 
Oingines  Europecs,  1861;  Ewald,  Spi'achimssen- 
schaftliche  Abhandltmgen,  1862. )  [To  these  should 
be  added  the  excellent  work  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney, Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  N.  Y. 
1867.  — A.]  W.  L.  B. 

Appendix.  —  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  Tower  of]  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
in  which  the  tower  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Oppert  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preserved  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  classical  and  Babylonian  authorities  (Aby- 
denus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grmc,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  iv.). 
Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  admit  the 
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Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metrop- 
olis; they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door  of  Kl 
(Kronos  or  Saturnus),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippa, 
the  Bir$  Nimrvd,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
HiUah,  S.  W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles  from  the 
northern  ruins  of  Babylon.     Several  passages  state 

that  the  aur  of  Borsippa  makes  forgetful  (T'lS 

TXDVOHyamr  mashkakh);  and  one  Rabbi  says  that 
Borsif  h  Bulsif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  {Bere- 
shit  Jtabba,  f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  name  of 
this  locality  is  Barsip  or  Barzipa,  which  we  ex- 
plain by  Tower  of  Tongues.  The  French  expedi- 
tion to  Mesopotamia  found  at  the  Birs  Nimrud  a 
clay  cake,  dated  from  Barsip  the  30th  day  of  the 
6th  month  of  the  16th  year  of  Nabonid,  and  the 
discovery  confirmed  the  hypothesis  of  several  trav- 
ellers, who  had  supposed  the  Birs  Nimrud  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely 
restricted  to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  ancient 
writers,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  warmed 
with  its  beams.  Nebuchadnezzar  included  it  in 
the  great  circumvallation  of  480  stades,  but  left  it 
out  of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades;  and  when 
the  exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Bor- 
sippa became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  his- 
torical writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Bor- 
sippa had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Strab.  xvi.  739;  Stephanus  Byz. 
s.  V.  B^pciiTTra),  and  the  former  is  the  building 
elevated  in  modern  times  on  the  very  basement  of 
the  old  Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is 
the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower 
of  Jupiter  Belus.  In  our  Expedition  to  Mesopo- 
tamia «  we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin, 
and  proved  our  assertion  of  the  identity.  This 
tower  of  Herodotus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pyramid  descril>ed  by  Strabo,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  seen  in  the  remains  called  now  Babil 
(the  Mujellibeh  of  Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa 
is  written"  with  an  ideogram,^  composed  of  the  signs 
for  home  and  spirit  (anima),  the  real  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  probably  Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75 
feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other 
stages  of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription 
He  named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of 
the  Earth,  i.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the 
temple  of  Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  (igar) 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of 
the  month.  This  building,  mentioned  in  the  East 
India  House  inscription  (col.  iv.  1.  61),  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  (i.  181,  &c.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription :  '« Nabu- 
chodouosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples, 
who  attests  the  immutable  affection  of  Merodach, 
the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo;  the  saviour,  the 


wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of 
highest  god ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproach 
repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  son 
of  Nabopallassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

*'  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  cre- 
ated me :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to  reconstruct  his 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands 
with  the  sceptre  of  justice. 

"  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the 
gods ;  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  rest, 
I  have  adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with 
shining  gold. 

"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded 
and  built,  I  have  completed  its  magnificence  with 
silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  enameled  bricks, 
fir,  and  pine. 

"The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's 
base,  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I 
built  and  finished  it;  I  have  highly  exalted  its  head 
with  bricks  covered  with  copper.*^ 

"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Borsippa:  A  former  king 
built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  com- 
plete its  head.  /Since  a  remote  time  peojde  had 
abandoned  it,  without  order  expressing  their  wwds. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay;  the  bricks  of  the 
casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great 
lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  building.  I 
did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
foundation-stone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  aus- 
picious day,  I  undertook  to  build  porticoes  around 
the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  I  adapted  the  circuits.  I  put  the  inscrip- 
tion of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticoes. 

"  I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head. 
As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
made  it;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted 
its  summit. 

"  Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
dach, be  propitious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my 
authority.  Grant  me  a  life  until  the  remotest  time, 
a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my  throne,  the 
victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of  foes,  the 
triumph  over  the  lands !  In  the  columns  of  thy 
eternal  ta,ble,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  course  of  my  days,  in- 
scribe the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

"  Imitate,  O  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  father  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
strengthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king-repairer,  remain  before  thy  face !  " 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.^'  The  story  is  a  Shemitic 
and  not  only  a  Hebrew  one,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
story  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion 
of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modern  origin, 
but  interest  nevertheless  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
pearance. Oppert. 


1 

the     m\ 
the      ■I 


«  Expedition  en  Mdsopotamie,  i.  208.  Compare 
also  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  river  in  the 
plates. 

f>  BIT.ZI.DA  in  syllabic  characters. 


c  This  manner  of  building  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Pbilostratus  (Apotl.  Tyan.  i.  25)  as  Babylonian. 
d  See  Expedition  en  Mesopotamie,  torn.  i.  p.  200. 
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TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  — T.  The  history  of 
a  word  which  has  been  used  to  express  some  spe- 
cial, wonderful  fact  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  study  of  the  fact  which  that  word 
represents. 

rXftJTTa,  or  y\w<r(ra,  the  word  employed  through- 
out the  N.  T.  for  the  gift  now  under  consideration, 
is  used  —  (1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
for  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half  naturalized  in 
Greek  (Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  §  14),  a  meaning  which 
the  words  "gloss"  and  " glossary "  preserve  for 
us;  (3.)  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the  pattern  of 

the    corresponding    Hebrew    word    (ptt?^),   for 
(Gen.  X.  5;  Dan.  i.  4, 


«« speech  "  or 
&c.,  «ftc.). 

Each  of  these  meanings  might  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so.  (A.)  Eichhorn  and 
Bardili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1829,  p.  8  f.), 
and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {Hippolytm,  i.  9),  start- 
ing from  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  an  inar- 
ticulate utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute  creature,  in 
which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips  refuse  their 
office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and  distinct. 
(B.)  Bleek  himself  {ut  supr.  p.  33)  adopts  the  sec- 
ond meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting  collection  of 
passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
N.  T.,  the  received  sense.  He  infers  from  this  that 
to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic  lan- 
guage —  that  the  speakers  were  in  a  high-wrought 
excitement  which  showed  itself  in  mystic,  figurative 
terms.  In  this  view  he  had  been  preceded  by  Er- 
nesti  {Opusc.  Theolog.;  see  Morning  Watch^  iv. 
101)  and  Herder  (/)te  Gabe  der  Sprache,  pp.  47, 
70),  the  latter  of  whom  extends  the  meaning  to 
special  mystical  interpretations  of  the  0.  T.  (C.) 
The  received  traditional  view  starts  from  the  third 
meaning,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly 
linguistic  power. 

We  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it.  (A.),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
meaning  of  the  word  in  later  Greek.  (B.),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  support  itself  by  the  au- 
thority of  Augustine  (comp.  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  linguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mys- 
ticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
(1)  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  mean- 
ing in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to 
meet  the  phenomena  of  Acts  ii.  (C.)  therefore 
commends  itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting  at  least 
from  the  right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to  the 
truth  (comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829  n. 
538 ).«  ^ 

II.  The  chief  passages  ftx)m  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gift  in  question,  are  — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17; 
(2.)  Acts  ii.  1-13,  X.  46,  xix.  6;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv. 
It  desen-es  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
these  passages,  as  determined  by  the  date  of  their 


a  Several  scholars,  we  know,  do  not  agree  with  us. 
We  gave  our  reasons  five  years  ago,  and  our  antago- 
nists have  not  yet  refuted  them. 
208 
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composition,  is  probably  just  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  the  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  fact  may  suggest  after- 
ward, to  deal  with  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  order. 

HI.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  in- 
sight into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of 
some  kind,  appears  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought 
what  they  shall  speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father 
shall  speak  in  them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11). 
The  lips  of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely 
and  boldly  before  kings.  The  only  condition  is  that 
they  are  "not  to  premeditate" — to  yield  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  power  that  works  on  them. 
Thus  they  shall  have  given  to  them  "  a  mouth  and 
wisdom"  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "to 
gainsay  or  resist."  In  Mark  x^^.  17  we  have  a 
more  definite  term  employed :  "  They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues  (Katvaty  yXtaffaaitV  Starting, 
as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that  the 
disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  letvmed  as  other  men  learn  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (comp.  Meyer, 
Tischendorf,  Alford,  in  he.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  here  the  language  of  the  Evan- 
gelist —  doubtful  therefore  whether  we  have  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  of  some  early  transcriber  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with  which 
the  Gospel  had  originally  ended.  In  this  case  it  be- 
comes possible  that  the  later  phenomena,  or  later 
thoughts  respecting  them,  may  have  determined  the 
language  in  which  the  promise  is  recorded.  On 
either  hypothesis,  the  promise  determines  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  to  be  employed.  It  was  to  be  "  a  sign."  It 
was  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen  few  only  —  to  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists.  It  was  to  "  follow  them  that 
believed  "  —  to  be  among  the  fruits  of  the  living 
intense  faith  which  raised  men  above  the  common 
level  of  their  lives,  and  brought  them  within  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xxiv.  53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high 
—  of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gifts  of 
utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as 
Ezekiel  had  heard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xliii.  2)  at  all  times  the  recognized  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (comp.  Ez.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  Gen.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ps. 
civ.  3,  4).  With  this  there  was  another  sign  as- 
sociated even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  appeared  unto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "  thick 
cloud"  (Ex.  xix.  16),  or  "enfolding"  the  Divine 
glory  (Ez.  i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distrib- 
uted   (8ia/i€pi(6fxevai),    lighting    upon    each    of 
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them.«  The  outward  symbol  was  accompanied  by 
an  inward  change.  They  were  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been 
(Luke  i.  15,  iv.  1),  though  they  themselves  had  as 
yet  no  experience  of  a  like  kind.  *'  They  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance."  The  narrative  that  follows  leaves 
hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  disciples  were 
heard  to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no 
colloquial  knowledge  previously.  The  direct  state- 
ment, "They  heard  them  speaking,  each  man  in 
his  own  dialect,"  the  long  list  of  nations,  the  words 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  hearers  —  these  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
and  Bunsen,  without  a  willful  distortion  of  the  evi- 
dence.^ What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenom- 
enon so  marvelous  and  exceptional?  "What  views 
have  men  actually  taken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal 
gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed  for  their  work 
as  Evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  permanent, 
and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  though  it 
had  been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things. 
With  this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations. 
Differences  of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  points. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all 
languages  {De  Verb.  Apost.  clxxv.  3);  Chrysostom 
that  each  had  a  special  language  assigned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  country 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelize  (Horn,  in  Act. 
ii.).  Some  thought  that  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  was  70  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.), 
or  120,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baronius, 
Annul,  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
"Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines,  donum  lin- 
guanmi  dispersos  in  unum  populum  collegit" 
(Grotius,  in  he). 

Widely  diffused  as  this  belief  has  been,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with 
which  the  N.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  with  that  of  praise  and 
adoration  ;  not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power  of 
utterance  —  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gift  of  prophecy  with  which  it  was  so  often  associ- 
ated (Acts  ii.  16,  17,  xix.  6)  — and  was   not  pos- 


a  The  sign  in  this  case  had  its  starting-point  in  the 
traditional  belief  of  Israelites.  There  had  been,  it  was 
said,  tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pentecost  (Schneck- 
enburger,.  Beitrdge,  p.  8,  referring  to  Buxtorf,  De 
Syncm.,  and  Philo,  De  DecaL).  The  later  Rabbis 
were  not  without  their  legends  of  a  like  "  baptism  of 
fire."  Nicodemus  ben  Gorion  and  Jochanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  men  of  great  holiness  and  wisdom,  went  into  an 
upper  chamber  to  expound  the  Law,  and  the  house 
began  to  be  full  of  fire  (Lightfoot,  Harm.  iii.  14  ; 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  Ueb.  in  Acts  ii.). 

f>  It  deserves  notice  fhat  here  also  there  are  analo- 
gies in  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that  went  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  God  on  Sinai  was  said  to  have  been 
divided  into  the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men 
(VVetstein,  on  Acts  ii.) ;  and  the  balh-kol,  the  echo  of 
the  voice  of  God,  was  heard  by  every  man  in  his  own 
tongue  (Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge).  So,  as  regards 
the  power  of  speaking,  there  was  a  tradition  that  the 
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by  them  as  a  thing  to  be  used  this  way- oT 
that,  according  as  they  chose.c  The  speech  of  St, 
Peter  which  follows,  like  most  other  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was  spoken  appar- 
ently in  Aramaic.rf  When  St.  Paul,  who  "  spake 
with  tongues  more  than  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  his  using  the  language  of 
Lycaonia.  It  is  almost  implied  that  he  did  not; 
understand  it  (Acts  xiv.  11).  Not  one  word  m 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
implies  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given 
for  this  purpose.  If  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would 
surely  have  told  those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outlying  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
instead  of  disturbing  the  church  by  what,  on  this 
hypothesis,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  offen- 
sive ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Corinthians,  p.  261, 
2d  ed.).  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the  tra- 
dition that  St.  Peter  was  followed  in  his  work  by 
Mark  as  an  interpreter  {kpixtivivrris)  (Papias,  in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  30),  that  even  St.  Paul  was  ac- 
companied by  Titus  in  the  same  character  —  "  quia 
non  potuit  divinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno 
Grseci  eloquii  sermone  explicare"  (Hieron.  quoted 
by  Estius  in  2  Cor.  ii.)  — they  must  at  least  be 
received  as  testimonies  that  the  age  which  was 
nearest  to  the  phenomena  did  not  take  the  same 
view  of  them  as  those  have  done  who  lived  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  testimony  of  Irenseus  {Adv. 
Hcer.  vi.  6),  sometimes  urged  in  support  of  the 
common  view,  in  reahty  decides  nothing,  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  tends  against  it  (infra).  Nor,  it 
may  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  was  such  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic, 
Greek,  Latin,  the  three  languages  of  the  inscription 
on  the  cross,  were  media  of  intercourse  throughout 
the  empire.  Greek  alone  sufficed,  as  the  N.  T. 
shows  us,  for  the  Churches  of  the  West,  for  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  for  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  Rome  had  made 
men  diglottic  to  an  extent  which  has  no  parallel  in 
history.  (2.)  Some  interpreters,  influenced  in  part 
by  these  facts,  have  seen  their  way  to  another  solu^ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  character  of 
the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any  new  power  bestowed 
on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  impression  produced  on 
the  hearers.  Words  which  the  Galilean  disciples 
uttered  in  their  own  tongue  were  heard  by  those 
who  listened  as  in  their  native  speech.  This  view 
we  find  adopted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (De  Spir. 
Sand.),  discussed,  but  not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of 


great  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  speak  all  the 
seventy  languages  of  the  world. 

c  The  first  discussion  whether  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  bestowed  "  per  modum  habitus  "  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  found  in  Salmasius,  De  Ling.  Hebr. 
(quoted  by  Thilo,  De  Ling.  Ignit.  in  Menthen's  The- 
saurus, ii.  497),  whose  conclusion  is  in  the  negative. 
Even  Calmet  admits  that  it  was  not  permanent  ( Comm. 
in  loc).  Compare  also  Wetstein,  in  loc.  ;  and  Olshau- 
sen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  546. 

d  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  Greek,  as  addressed  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  who  were  present  in  such  large  num- 
bers (Excurs.  on  Gift  of  Tongues,  Corinthians,  p.  260, 
2d  ed.).  That  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  could  speak 
a  provincial  Greek  is  probable  enough  ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  speech  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  perma- 
nent dwellers  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  22,  36),  and  was 
likely,  like  that  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  40),  to  be  spoken 
in  their  tongue.  To  most  of  the  Hellenistic  hearers 
this  would  be  intelligible  enough. 
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Naziaiizus  {Oral,  xliv.),  and  reproduced  by  Eras- 
mus (««  he).  A  modification  of  the  same  theory 
is  presented  by  Schueckenburger  (Beitrdge),  and 
in  part  adopted  by  Olshausen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander 
{PJianz.  u.  Leit.  i.  15).  The  phenomena,  of  som- 
nambulism, of  the  so-called  mesmeric  state,  are  re- 
ferred to  as  analogous.  The  speaker  was  e7i  rapport 
with  his  hearers ;  the  latter  shared  the  thoughts  of 
the  former,  and  so  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear 
them,  in  their  own  tongues. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
both  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this  hypothesis. 
(1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement 
of  Acts  ii.  4,  ♦♦They  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
and  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
connects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
following  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
is  a  mere  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
for  such  a  supernatural  power  (Mark  xvi.  17).  (3.) 
It  involves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The  miracle, 
on  this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men  believe 
what  was  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is  altogether 
inappUcable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor.  xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might 
be  expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting 
the  narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The 
statements  do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and 
may  be  an  exaggerated  report  of  what  actually  took 
place  —  a  legend  with  or  without  a  historical  foun- 
dation. Those  who  recognize  such  a  groundwork 
see  in  "the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane 
of  a  thunderstorm,  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning;  in 
the  » tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  fluid;  in  the  "speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  screams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  overpowered  by  strong  excite- 
ment, speaking  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  "  the  cry  of  the  new- 
born Christendom."  (Bunsen,  Hippolytus,  ii.  12; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Jsr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  L  c. ;  Herder,  l.  c.) 
From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writers,  such 
a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  in 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility 
of  any  fact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  falsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought 
before  us?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean  Aramaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  spirit  which  "  gave  thenx  utterance."  The  out- 
ward tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burn- 
ing lire  "  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
prophets,  could  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xx.  9). 

(3.)  The  word  used,  hroipeiyyecQai.,  not  merely 
AoAen/,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  though  not  an 
exclusive  association  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
true  or  false  prophets,  and  appears  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perhaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XXV.  1;  Ez.  xiii.  9;  Trommii  Concoi'danf. 
8.  v.;  Grotius  and  Wetstein,  in  loc,  Andrewes, 
Whitsunday  Sermons,  i.). 

(4.)  The  "  tongues"  were  used  as  an  instrument, 
not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.    At  first,  indeed,  there 
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were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The  disciples  were 
by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in  the  Spirit's 
gifts".  When  they  were  heard  by  others,  it  was  as 
proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and  great  works, 
of  God  (fjLeyoKeTa)-  What  they  uttered  was  not  a 
warning,  or  reproof,  or  exhortation,  but  a  doxology 
(Stanley,  I.  c.  ;  Baumgarten,  Apostelgesch.  §  3). 
When  the  work  of  teaching  began,  it  was  in  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance  of  tongues 


(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement, 
"  full  of  new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  rec- 
ognized, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward 
features,  had  a  counterfeit  likeness  in  the  lower. 
When  St.  Paul  uses —  in  Eph.  v.  18, 19  (irATjpoDo-de 
irvfvfMTOs)  —  the  all  but  self-same  word  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
iiir\-f](Tdr](rau  irvev/xaTOS  07/oy),  it  is  to  contrast 
it  with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it 
with  "  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a 
power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  words  should  be 
"  wary  and  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  nature  that  which  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doubt  —  following  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us  —  to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought  about 
such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remembered, 
then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as  they  then 
uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples  before.  At 
every  feast  which  they  had  ever  attended  from 
their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as  that  which  was 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  pilgrims  of 
each  nation  uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies. 
The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Galilean  peas- 
ants had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither  heeding,  nor 
understanding,  nor  remembering  what  they  heard, 
still  less  able  to  reproduce  it;  now  they  had  the 
power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely.  The  Divine 
work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form  of  a  super- 
natural exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of  imparting 
a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never  heard  be- 
fore. We  have  the  authority  of  John  xiv.  26  for 
seeing  in  such  an  exaltation  one  of  the  special 
works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of 
praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated  burden 
of  that  prediction  is,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit," 
and  the  effect  on  those  who  receive  it  is  that  "  they 
shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  therefore  in  this 
special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to  one  element 
at  least  of  the  irpoipriTela  of  the  O.  T. ;  but  the 
element  of  teaching  is,  as  we  have  seen,  excluded. 
In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift,  of  tongues  and  irpocprjTeia 
(in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word)  are  placed  in 
direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  look  for 
that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  the 
other  element  of  prophecy  which  is  included  in 
the  O.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is  found  in  the 
ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  which  appears 
under  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  services 
of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  esaea- 
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tially  the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15,  17, 
six.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at  which 
feith  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  brought  men  into  the  same  state, 
imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had  them- 
selves experienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  distin- 
guished from  "  prophecy  "  in  its  N.  T.  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and 
compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  significant.  Though  recognized  as  coming 
from  the  one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore 
exempted  from  the  control  of  man's  reason  and 
conscience.  The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm 
judgment  of  the  Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less 
but  more  authoritatively  than  in  the  most  rapturous 
and  wonderful  utterances.  The  facts  which  may 
be  gathered  are  briefly  these :  — 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  one  church  or  section  of  a  church. 
If  we  find  them  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  by 
implication  at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v.  19), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
curring wherever  the  spirits  of  men  were  passing 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists 
given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  among  the 
greater  gifts  which  men  are  to  "  covet  earnestly  " 
(1  Cor.  xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  quick- 
ened into  expression  where  before  it  had  been  dead 
and  dumb,  the  Apostle  could  wish  that  *'  they  all 
spake  with  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  could  rejoice 
that  he  himself  "  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
they  all"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have 
known  the  working  of  a  power  raising  them  above 
the  common  level  of  their  consciousness.  They  be- 
longed, however,  to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian 
life,  not  to  its  maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  They 
brought  with  them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid. 
23).  The  only  safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to 
«  forbid  them  "  (ibid.  39),  not  to  "  quench ''  them 
(1  Thess.  V.  19),  lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life 
of  which  this  was  the  first  utterance  should  be 
crushed  and  extinguished  too,  but  not  in  any  way 
to  covet  or  excite  them.  This  language,  as  has 
been  stated,  leaves  it  hardly  possible  to  look  on  the 
gift  as  that  of  a  linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  for 
the  purpose  of  evangelizing. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "tongue" 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet  "new  "or  "  other  ")«  is  that  it  is  unin- 
telligible. The  man  "  speaks  mysteries,"  prays, 
blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (iy  irpeiu/jLaTi 
as  equivalent  to  iu  y\dl)a(rrj,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16), 
but  no  one  understands  him  (iKouet).  He  can 
hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself.  The 
wevfia  in  him  is  acting  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  vovs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  He  speaks  not  to 
men,  but  to  himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chrysost. 
Horn.  35,  in  1  Cor.).  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  gift  might  and  did  contribute  to  the  building 
up  of  a  man's  own  life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might 
be  the  only  way  in  which  some  natures  could  be 
roused  out  of  the  apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the 


o  The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that 
"  unknown  "  is  an  interpolation  of  the  A.  V. 
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dullness  of  a  formal  ritual.  The  ecstasy  of  adora- 
tion which  seemed  to  men  madness,  might  be  a 
refreshment  unspeakable  to  one  who  was  weary  with 
the  subtle  questionings  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all 
familiar  and  intelligible  words  were  fraught  with 
recollections  of  controversial  bitterness  or  the  wan- 
derings of  doubt  (comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful 
power  as  to  this  use  of  the  gift  by  Edw.  Irving,  ^  J 
Morning  Watch,  v.  p.  78).  SI 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a  contradiction. 
"  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe;  yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling.  A 
meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  exercised 
without  restraint,  would  seem  to  a  heathen  visitor, 
or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense  Christian  (the 
t5i<«jTrjs,  the  man  without  a  -xapicrfia)^  to  be  an 
assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  paradox. 
The  tongues  are  a  sign.  They  witness  that  the 
daily  experience  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their 
spiritual  powers.  They  disturb,  startle,  awaken, 
are  given  eis  rh  4Kir\-f}TTe(Tdai  (Chrysost.  Horn. 
36,  in  1  Cor.),  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
grounds  of  conviction  and  belief  (so  Const.  Apost. 
viii.).  They  involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  between  the  understanding  and  the 
feelings.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe 
already,  prophecy  is  the  greater  gift.  Five  clear 
words  spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  another,  are  better  than 
ten  thousand  of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful 
phenomena.  M  £ 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  ■■ 
also  were  "  tongues  "  in  the  sense  of  being  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  speakers  had  little  or  no 
previous  knowledge,  or  whether  we  are  to  admit 
here,  though  not  in  Acts  ii.,  the  theories  which  see 
in  them  only  unusual  forms  of  speech  (Bleek),  or 
inarticulate  cries  (Bunsen),  or  all  but  inaudible 
whisperings  (Wieseler,  in  Olshausen,  in  he).  The 
question  is  not  one  for  a  dogmatic  assertion,  but 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence leading  us  to  look  on  the  phenomena  of 
Pentecost  as  representative.  It  must  have  been 
from  them  that  the  word  tongue  derived  its  new 
and  special  meaning.  The  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely  to  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
tinct notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the 
gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same  form  at 
Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  divers  kinds  of  fli 
tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  '■^tongues  of  men"  11 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  differences  of  some  kind, 
and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
differences  of  language  than  as  belonging  to  utter- 
ances all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  The  posi- 
tion maintained  by  Lightfoot  (Harm,  of  Gosp.  on 
Acts  ii.),  that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the 
power  of  speaking  and  understanding  the  true  He- 
brew of  the  0.  T.,  may  seem  somewhat  extrav- 
agant, but  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  had  over  the  minds 
of  Greek  converts  at  Corinth  a  power  which  they 
failed  to  exercise  when  translated,  and  that  there 
the  utterances  of  the  tongues  were  probably  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  in  that  language.  Thus,  the 
"Maranatha"  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  compared  with 
xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that  that  word  had 
been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counterfeit  inspiration. 
It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to  cry  Abba,  as  their 
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recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
15;  Gal.  iv.  6).  If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning  to  the  "tongues  of  angels  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the  words  sur- 
passing human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul  heard  as 
in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again  with 
the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix.  1-6;  Stanley,  L  c; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Jsr.  vi.  117).  The  retention  of 
other  words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West, 
is  an  exemplification  of  the  same  feeling  operat- 
ing  in  other  ways  after  the  special  power  had 


(6.)  Here,  also,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
of  some  peculiar  intonation  as  frequently  charac- 
terizing the  exercise  of  the  "  tongues."  The  anal- 
ogies which  suggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind 
are  those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  under- 
standing also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 
have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could  perceive. 
To  '*  sing  and  make  melody  "  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  v.  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  dis- 
tinctly musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  "cry"  (Rom. 
viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6)  and  the  "ineffable  groanings  " 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  the 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  who  know 
the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the  organ 
of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm  which 
belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states,  the  in- 
fluence even  of  individual  words  thus  uttei-ed,  es- 
pecially of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which  is 
not  that  of  our  common  life  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac. 
Comtn.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  feven  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  "  built  up "  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "edify"  others  also.« 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "tongues,"  there  was, 
as  the  words  just  used  remind  us,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  interpretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has  been 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Ara- 
maic or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less 
largely  with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a 
meaning  and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to 
be  without  either,  to  follow  the  loftiest  flights  and 
most  intricate  windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit, 
to  trace  the  subtle  associations  which  linked  to- 
gether words  and  thoughts  that  seemed  at  fii-st  to 
have  no  point  of  contact.  "  Under  the  action  of 
one  with  this  insight  the  wild  utterances  of  the 
"tongues"  might  become  a  treasure-house  of  deep 
truths.  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  not  even  this 
was  possible.  The  power  might  be  simply  that  of 
sound.     As  the  pipe  or  harp,  played  boldly,  the 


a  Neander  {Pftanz.  u.  Leit.  i.  15)  refers  to  the  eflFect 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  upon  hear- 
ers who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Latin  in 
which  he  preached  {Opp.  ii.  119,  ed.  Mabillon)  as  an 
instance  of  thia.     Lik«  phenomena  ar«  related  of  St. 
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hand  struck  at  random  over  the  strings,  but  with 
no  SiaaToK-fi,  no  musical  interval,  wanted  the  con- 
dition of  distinguishable  melody,  so  the  "  tongues," 
in  their  extreraest  form,  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  interpretation.  There  might  be  a  strange  awful- 
ness,  or  a  strange  sweetness  as  of  "  the  tongues  of 
angels,"  but  what  it  meant  was  known  only  to 
God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
from  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are 
altogether  absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant. 
The  life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has 
passed  into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state.  Wide 
truths,  abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  himself 
lives  in  and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than 
exceptional  ;^opi(r/AaTo,  however  marvelous.  The 
"tongues"  are  already  "ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8), 
as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which 
even  when  "  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen 
to  be  above  all  gifts,  has  become  more  and  more, 
all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  tongues  "  was  gi-adual.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of 
demarcation  when  the  irpocpriTeia  of  the  Apostolic 
age  passed  into  the  SiSacrKoXia  that  remained  per- 
manently in  the  Church,  so  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  "tongues  "  were  still  heard,  though 
less  frequently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  The 
testimony  of  Irenseus  (Adv.  Beer.  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  "who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  permanence 
of  the  gift  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  (Wordsworth  on  Acts  ii.),  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  '* 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these, 
distinct  in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms 
or  the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a 
strange  mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent 
thoughts  (such,  e.  g.,  as  the  hymn  with  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ends  his  IlaiSaycayds,  and 
the  earliest  Sibylline  verses),  some  have  seen  the 
influence  of  the  ecstatic  utterances  in  which  the 
strong  feelings  of  adoration  had  originally  shown 
themselves  (Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  ii.  p.  268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Euse- 
bius  {Coinm.  in  Ps.  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them 
(Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels 
the  whole  subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are 
no  phenomena  within  his  own  experience  at  all 
answering  to  it.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Church 
was  to  maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress 
all  approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who 
yielded  to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertul- 
lian  (infra),  in  sets  outside  the  Church.  Symp- 
toms of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 


Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (Acta  Sane 
torum,  June  24  and  April  5),  of  which  this  is  prob- 
ably the  explanation.  (Comp.  also  Wolf,  Cures  Phil- 
olog.  in  Jy.  T.  Acta  ii.) 
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themselves  in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople  — 
wild,  inarticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of 
little  meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures  —  and 
were  met  by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possi- 
ble reproof  {Horn,  in  Is.  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi. 
100). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest 
presents  itself.  Can  we  find  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  '*  tongues?  "  Recognizing,  as  we 
do,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others, 
both  in  its  origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, no  reason  for  rejecting  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  like  phenomena  standing  to  it  in 
the  relation  of  foreshadowings,  approximations, 
counterfeits.  Other  xa/J^trjuaro  of  the  Spirit,  wis- 
dom, prophecy,  helps,  governments,  had  or  have 
analogies,  in  special  states  of  men's  spiritual  Ufe, 
at  other  times  and  under  other  conditions,  and  so 
may  these.  The  three  characteristic  phenomena 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  par- 
tial or  entire  unconsciousness,  the  human  will 
being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a  power  above  itself; 
(2)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones  startling  and 
impressive,  but  often  conveying  no  distinct  mean- 
ing; (3)  the  use  of  languages  which  the  speaker  at 
other  times  was  unable  to  converse  in. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature.  The  word  in- 
cludes something  more  than  the  utterance  of  a 
distinct  message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengers 
come  imder  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on 
the  ground  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kingly  armor, 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  company  of 
prophets,  or  pouring  out  his  own  utterances  to  the 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  comp.  Stan- 
ley, /.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry. 
As  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were 
counterfeits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  name,  so 
we  may  venture  to  trace  in  other  things  that  which 
resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift.  And  here 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  in- 
tonations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  {oi  4yyaa- 
rpifivdoi,  oi  €K  Trjs  Koikias  (jxavovaip)  *'  peep « 
and  mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "voice  of  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the 
ground  (Is.  xxix.  4).  The  false  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  {iKfidWoPTas  irpo<p7)T€las 
ykdxrarjs,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  the 
true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 

(Jer.  xxiii.  31;  comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.  CS3). 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21) 
from  Is.  xxviii.  11  (*'  With  men  of  other  tongues 
Ui/  €Tepoy\ii(T(Tois)  and  other  Ups  will  I  speak 
unto  this  people"),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The  common  interpreta- 
tion sees  in  that  passage  only  a  declaration  that 
those  who  bad  refused  to  listen  to  the  prophets 
should  be  taught  a  sh^rp  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alien 
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a  Peep.     The  word,  omitted  in  its  place,  deserves  a 
separate  notice.     It  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  pf  Is.  viii,  19, 

X.  14,  as  the  equivalent  of  ?)!^p2,  "  to  chirp  "  or 
"  cry."  The  Latin  pipio,  from  which  it  comes,  is, 
like  the  Hebrew,  onomatopoetic,  and  is  used  to  expregs 
the  wailing  cry  of  young  chickens  or  infant  children. 


conquerors.  Ewald  {Prophet,  in  loc),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men's  minds.  St. 
Paul,  with  the  phenomena  of  the  "  tongues  "  pres- 
ent to  his  mind,  saw  in  them  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophet's  words.  Those  who  turned  aside  from 
the  true  prophetic  message  should  be  left  to  the 
darker,  "stammering,"  more  mysterious  utterances, 
which  were  in  the  older,  what  the  *'  tongues  "  were 
in  the  later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to 
the  text  thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7. 
There  also  the  people  are  threatened  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its 
stead  there  is  to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic 
madness  of  the  counterfeit  (comp.  especially  the 
LXX.,  6  TTpocp-fiTrfS  6  irapea-rrjKdis,  kuBpuiros  6 

•KV€VfJLaTO'p6pOs)- 

(5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  state, 
the  condition  of  the  fiduris  as  distinct  from  the 
7rpo(|)^Trjs,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek  thinkers 
recognized  the  lower  type  of  inspiration  (Plato, 
Timceus,  72  B;  Bleek,  I.  c).  The  Pythoness  and 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  They  labor  under  the  afflatus  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  ("  nee  mor- 
tale  sonaus"),  often  hardly  coherent,  burst  from 
their  lips.  It  remains  for  interpreters  to  collect  the 
scattered  utterances,  and  to  give  them  shape  and 
meaning  (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  45,  98  flf.). 

(6.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tertullian  (de  Anim.  c.  9),  as  a  Montanist, 
claims  the  «'  revelationum  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  "  inter 
dominica  solemnia;"  she  was,  "per  ecstasin,  in 
spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  ("  sacra- 
menta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  the  13th  century, 
the  prophesyings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early 
history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  the  revivals  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Amer- 
ica, and  Ireland  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fruitful 
in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  presents  some 
facts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings 
caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hu- 
guenots of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
together  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and  hope  strung 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  laboring  men,  children, 
and  female  servants,  spoke  with  rapturous  eloquence 
as  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in  1686,  then 
crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost 
European  celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London 
in  1706,  claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
Cry  from  the  Desert ;  N.  Peyrat,  Pastors  in  the 


In  this  sense  it  is  .used  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
for  the  low  cry  of  the  false  soothsayers,  iu  the  second 
for  that  of  birds  whom  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  snatches 
from  their  nests.  In  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  where  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives,  "  Like  a 
crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter." 
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Wilderness).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
first  a  convert  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect  drew  down  the  ridicule 
of  Shaftesbury  ( On  EnthiLsiasm).  Calamy  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 
sions ( Caveat  ayuinsl  the  New  Prophets).  They 
gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
learning,  who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Henry  Drummond 
among  the  followers  of  Irving  (Bulkley 's  Defense 
of  the  Prophets).  Here  also  there  was  a  strong 
contagious  excitement.  Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of 
the  sect,  pubUshed  a  confession  that  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  of  the  New 
Prophets),  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
his  companions  as  " enthusiastick  impostors."  What 
is  specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  claimed  by  them.  Su:  R.  Bulkley  declares 
that  he  had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in 
Latin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
in  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  ineapable  of  it  (Na?'- 
rative,  p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
the  revelations  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God.  Almost  every  oracle  began  with 
"  My  child !  "  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  i. 
235-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  Revi- 
valist movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 
prayed  with  a  wonderful  power  (I-.acy,  Relation, 
etc.,  p.  31;  Bulkley,  Narrative,  p.  46). 

(8.)  The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manifested  themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent 
Square,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were 
the  conditions  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  preternatural  tension.  Suddenly,  now  from 
one,  now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spu-it," 
perfectly  harmonious «  (Cardale,  Narrative,  in 
Morning  Watch,  ii.  871,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inabiUty  to  control  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narrative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  they 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  "  triumphant  chant  " 
{ibid.  pp.  46,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  record  his 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  "  tongues  "  of  the  Apostolic  age  had  been  as  the 
archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
Life  of  Irving,  ii.  208).  To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of 
madmen  (Newspapers  of  1831,  passim).  Some- 
times it  was  asserted  that  fragments  of  known 
languages,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter,  Narrative,  pp.  133, 134). 
Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon  of  mere  sounds 


a  Comp.  the  independent  testimony  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford.  He  had  listened  to  the  "  unknown  tongue," 
ai^d  had  foiincl  it  "  i^  sound  such  as  I  never  heard  he- 
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{ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  unable  to  in.' 
terpret  what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  office  was 
undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interesthig 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Ohphant's  Life  of  Irving,  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  referred  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Morning  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irving's  series 
of  papers  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii., 
iv.,  and  v.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no  ground  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  once  heard,  without  in 
any  degree,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them.  In  all  such  cases  the  marvelous  power  is 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  the  life  of 
sensation  and  of  thought  (Abercrombie,  Intellectual 
Powers,  pp.  140-143;  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  i.  128).  The 
mediaival  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in 
tongues  belonged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by 
evil  spirits  rests,  obviously,  upon  like  psychological 
phenomena  (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i.  c.  10  ; 
Bayle,  Dictionn.  a.  v.  "  Grandier  "). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  they  re- 
semble, how  far  they  differ  from,  those  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  beUeve  constituted  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
"  offend  "  us  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  first  sight,  than  we 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  churches  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximation ;  and  it  was  to  no  outward  sign,  to  no 
speaking  with  languages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  confession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3;  1  John  iv.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
legitimately  inferred  from  such  facts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powers  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  latent,  but 
which,  under  given  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigured,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
glory,  acting  independently  of  any  conscious  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  concentration  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  Ufe  thus  produced  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  from  the  common  life  of  sensation, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
hears  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 


fore,  unearthly  and  unaccountable."  He  recognized 
precisely  the  same  squnds  in  the  Irish  Revivals  of  18q9 
( Work  and  Counter-work,  p.  ll). 
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of  the  life  of  the  humau  soul  to  manifest  its  opera- 
tions most  clearly.  Precisely  because  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  as  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it,  presenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points 
of  difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
-which  have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid ;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences 
of  clearly  recognizable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigor  and  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion. 
The  Apostles  went  on  with  their  daily  work  of 
teaching  and  organizuig  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
men4l  and  spu-itual  being,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  was 
pleased  to  work,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memory,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  served  to  waken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presenting  approximate  resemblances, 
have  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dreams,  in  a  fevered 
frenzy,  in  the  narrowness  of  a  sect.  They  grew 
out  of  a  passionate  brooding  over  a  single  thought, 
often  over  a  single  word;  «  and  the  end  has  shown 
that  it  was  not  well  to  seek  to  turn  back  God's 
order  and  to  revive  the  long-buried  past.  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  universal  family 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  only.  The  new- 
ness of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  world,  the 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  life,  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifestation 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting.  It 
belonged,  however,  to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the 
continuous  Ufe  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a 
turbance  of  the  equihbrium  of  man's  normal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  might 
be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  had  it,  a  sign^ 
as  has  been  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not;  but  it 
was  not  the  instrument  for  building  up  the  church. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addressed  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  fullness  of 
life  had  passed  away,  when  "  tongues  "  had  "  ceased," 
and  prophecy  itself,  in  its  irresistible  power,  had 
*'  failed,"  they  left  behind  them  the  lesson  they 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wit- 
ness, and  had  done  their  work.  They  had  taught 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will;  "  to  recognize  his  inspiration,  not  only  in  the 
marvel  of  the  »  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  words 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  right 


Judgment  In  all  things,  in  the  excellent  gift  of 
Charity.  E.  H.  P. 

TOPARCHY  (To7rapx/o)-  A  term  applied  in 
one  passage  of  the  Septuagint  (1  Mace.  xi.  28)  to 
indicate  three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30, 
xi.  34)  the  name  yo/iJy  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"  governments."  The  three  "  toparchies  "  in  ques- 
tion were  Apherema  ('A</>a/p€yuo),  Lydda,  and 
Ramath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Samaria, 
Peraea,  and  Galilee  respectively,  some  time  before 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeavored  to 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  to  their 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  Lydda  is 
doubtful;  for  the  toparchy  Lydda,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Persea,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherema  is  con- 
sidered by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  about 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  19).  Eamath  is  probably  the  famous  strong- 
hold, the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.). 

The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agaliks,  and  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  ro-rrdpxvs  occurs,  all  harmonize  with  the 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  payment,  would  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  military  force.  He  would  thus  be 
the  lowest  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion to  whom  troops  would  be  entrusted ;  and  hence 
the  taunt  in  2  K.  xviii.  24,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  9 :  vus 
OTrocTpeil/fJS  rh  Trp6<T(j3Ttov  roirdpxov  €v6s,  tS>v 
Sov\av  Tov  Kvpiov  /xov  ruv  ^KaxiortDV  '•  "  How 
wilt  thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very 
least  of  my  lord's  slaves  ?  "  But  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  toparch  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his 
military  character  is  altogether  subordinate  to  his 
civil.  Hence  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli.  34, 
for  the  "  officers  over  the  land,"  who  were  instructed 
to  buy  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
during  the  seven  years  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii. 
3,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  exten- 
sive sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  "  satraps,"  and 
the  Eng.  Version  renders  the  original  by  "  princes ;" 
but  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
iii.  2,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
subordinate  functionary  is  contemplated. 

J.  W.  B. 


I 


o  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  interpolated 
^OTd  «  onknown,"  in  the  A..  Y.  of  1  Cor.  xiv.,  was  the 


TOPAZ  (ni^Q,  pitddh:  rovdCiov:  topadus). 
The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [Chkysolite.]  Beller- 
mann,  however,  (Die  Urim  und  Thummim^  p.  39), 
contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  of  the 
ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted  by 
these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account  which 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  iopazos  evi- 
dently leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is  our 
chrysolite;  "  the  topazes,"  he  says,  "  is  still  held  in 
high  estimation  for  its  green  tints.''''  According  to 
the  authority  of  Juba,  cited  by  Pliny,  the  topaz  is 
derived  from   an   island   in    the  Red   Sea  called 


starting-point  of  the  peculiarly  unintelligible  character 
«f  most  of  the  Irvingite  utterances. 
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"  Topazoa;  "  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
precious  stones  were  procured,  was  surrounded  by 
fogs,  and  was,  in  consequence,  often  sought  for  by 
navigators,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
term  "topazin"  signifying,  in  the  Troglodyte 
tongue,  "to  seek"  (?).  The  pitddh,  which,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  probably  denotes  the  mod- 
ern chrysolite,  was  the  second  stone  in  the  first 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breast-plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17, 
xxxix.  10);  it  was  one  of  the  jewels  that  adorned 
the  apparel  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13);  it 
was  the  bright  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
20);  in  Job  xxviii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  precious  articles,  it  is  said  that  "  the  pit- 
ddh  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it."  Chrysolite, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  and 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  so 
soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  care 
{Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  by  Mitchell  and 
Tennant,  p.  512).     The  identity  of  the  Toira^iov 

with  the  nipQ  of  the  Heb.  Bible  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  combined  authorities  of  the 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  while  that  of  the 
roTcd^iov  with  our  chrysolite  is,  it  appears  to  us, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those  writers  who  have 
paid  most  attention  to  this  question.  See  Braun, 
De  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  p.  641,  ed.  1680.         W.  H. 

TO'PHEL  (bph  [limey.  To<p6\:  Thophel). 
A  place  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  which  has  been  prob- 
ably identified  with  Tujtleh  on  a  wady  of  the  same 
name  running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  N.  W. 
into  the  Ghor  and  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Robinson,  ii.  570).  This  latter  is  a  most  fertile 
region,  having  many  springs  and  rivulets  flowing 
into  the  Ghor,  and  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
whence  figs  are  exported.  The  bird  katta,  a  kind 
of  partridge,  is  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  steinbock  pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty 
together  (Burckhardt,  Boly  Land,  405,  406). 

H.H. 

TOTHETH,  and  once  TOTHET  (Hpri 
[perh.  abomination,  a  place  abhorred,  Dietr.]). 
Generally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xiiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  11,  12).     Once  not  only  without 

it,  but  with  an  affix,  JiriD^,  Tophieh  (Is.  xxx. 
33).  In  Greek,  [Rom.  "aiid'^Vat.  2  K.  and  Jer. 
vii.]  Ta<(>€0,  [Comp.  in  Jer.  xix.  11]  TwipfB,  and 
[Alex,  in  2  K.]  QotpBd  (St«ph.  Lex.  Voc.  Pere- 
grin.; Biel,  Thes.);  [for  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
and  Jer.  xix.  see  below.]  In  the  Vulgate,  [  Tophet,] 
Topheth.  In  Jerome,  Tophet.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Josephus. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  southeast  of  Jerusalem, 
for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun  Gate,  or  East 
Gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
"Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31),  which  is 
"  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have  writ- 
ten, except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is  iden- 
tical with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the  other.  It 
was  in  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  its  chief 
groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  part 
of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by  Siloam,  per- 
haps a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Birket  el- 
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a  Of  the  literal  Tophet  it  is  said,  «  They  shall  bury 
in  Tophet,  tiU  thtr«  b«  no  ptatt  "  (Jer.  vii.  S2).     Of  the 


Hamra.  The  name  Tophet  occurs  only  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New  does  not 
refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  thefirst 
who  notices  it ;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  the 
name  had  disappeared,  for  he  discusses  it  very  much 
as  a  modern  commentator  would  do,  only  mention- 
ing a  green  and  fruitful  spot  in  Hinnom,  watered 
by  Siloam,  where  he  assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum 
Baal,  uemus  ac  lucus,  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatus  "  {In 
Jer.  vii.).  If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  valley  or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Ge- 
Ben-Hinnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  compara- 
tively modern  times,  that  southern  ravme  was  never 
so  named.  Hinnom  by  old  writers,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  placed  east  of  the  city,  and  cor- 
responds to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the  Ty- 
ropceon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  banks  of  the 
Kedron  (Jerome,  Be  Locis  Heb)'.  and  Comm.  in 
Matt.  X.  28;  Ibn  Batutah,  Travels  ;  Jalal  Addin'a 
History  of  the  Temple ;  Felix  Fabri),  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  the  Potter's 
Field  and  the  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  latiiudo ;  others  garden  ;  others  dimm ;  others 
place  of  burning  or  burying ;  others  abomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bochart,  Simonis, 
Onom.).  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret,  and  in  the 
other  Tophet  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  "music-grove"  or  garden,  denoting  origi- 
nally nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Certainly  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drums 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  hai'p-sea,  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret-grove 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  a  spot  of  special  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  the  Pasha's  palace  at  Shubra, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwards  it  was  defiled  by  idols, 
and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  fires 
of  Moloch.  Then  it  became  the  place  of  abomina- 
tion, the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The  pious  kings 
defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and  high 
places,  pouring  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  till 
it  became  the  "  abhorrence  "  of  Jerusalem;  for  to 
it  primarily,  though  not  exhaustively,  the  prophet 
refers:  — 

They  shall  go  forth  and  gaze 
On  the  carcases  of  the  transgressors  gainst  me : 
For  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
And  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched, 
And  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 
(Is.  Ixvi.  24.) 

In  Kings  and  Jeremiah  the  name  is  "  the  To- 
phet," but  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Tophteh;  yet 
the  places  are  probably  the  same  so  far,  only  in 
Isaiah's  time  the  grove  might  be  changing  its  name 
somewhat,  and  with  that  change  taking  on  the 
symbolic  meaning  which  it  manifestly  possesses  in 
the  prophet's  prediction :  — 

Set  in  order  in  days  past  has  been  Tophteh  ; 
Surely  for  the  king  it  has  been  made  ready. 
He  hath  deepened,  he  hath  widened  it ;  a 
The  pile  thereof,  fire  and  wood,  he  hath  multiplied. 


symboUcal  Tophet  it  is  said  above,  "  Ho  hath  dteptntd 
and  witUmd  it." 
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The  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
Doth  set  it  on  fire. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  translate  the 
above  passage  in  a  peculiar  way:  vph  rifxepuy 
6.iraiT-nd-f)ari,  "thou  shalt  be  required  from  of 
old,"  or  perhaps  "before  thy  time;  "  but  Jerome 
translates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
i^airardu  (or  aderew,  as  Procopius  reads  it),  and 
not  iira(T€w,  "  tu  ante  dies  decipieris,**  adding 
this  comment:  "Diciturad  ilium  quod  ab  initio 
seipse  deceperit,  regnum  suum  arbitrans  sempiter- 
num,  cum  preparata  sint  Gehenna  et  setema  sup- 
plicia."     In  that  case  the  Alexandrian  translators 

perhaps  took  H^Dri  for  the  second  person  sin- 
gular masculine  of  the  future  Piel  of  HnQ,  to 
persuade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michaelis  renders  it  thus:  "  Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogus  ejus."  In  Jer.  xix.  6, 13,  the  LXX.  trans- 
late Tophet  by  Sidirrwa-is,  SiairiiTTUv,  which  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  having  crept  into  the  text  instead 
6f  the  proper  name  (see  Jerome;  and  also  Spohn 
on  the  Greek  version  of  Jer.  Pre/,  p.  18,  and  Notes 
on  chaps,  xix.,  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  (vii.  32,  xix.  6)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gehinnom  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  tailed  "  the  valley  of  slaughter  " 

('^J!?'nLT  S^2,  Ge-ha-Hdregdha).  Without  ven- 
turing on  the  conjecture  that  the  modern  DeroJ 
can  be  a  relic  of  Hdregdh,  we  may  yet  say  that 
this  lower  part  of  the  Kedron  is  "  the  valley  of 
slaughter,"  whether  it  ever  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  here,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slaughter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  city,  probably  on  the 
spot  afterwards  called  from  the  event,  "  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  slaughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  name  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  tliere  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and 
unburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows;  and  it  may 
be  that  underneath  the  modem  gardens  and  ter- 
races there  lie  not  only  the  d«$bris  of  the  city,  but 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions,  —  Romans,  Persians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems.  What  future 
days  and  events  may  bring  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  prophet's  words  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  first  and  last ! 
Once  the  choice  grove  of  Jerusalem's  choicest  val- 
ley; then  the  plaee  of  defilement  and  death  and 
fire;  then  the  "valley  of  slaughter"!  Once  the 
royal  music-grove,  where  Solomon's  singers,  with 
voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  king,  the  court, 
and  the  city;  then  the  temple  of  Baal,  the  high 
place  of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burn- 
ing infants;  then  (in  symbol)  the  place  where  is 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  choicest  villas ;  then 
degraded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  pre- 
pared for  "  the  King  "  at  the  sound  of  whose  fall 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ez.  xxxi.  16);  and  as 
Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Babylon,  so  Tophet 
and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and  the  lake 
of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of 
Milton's  mind;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty 
lines,  he  refers  to  "  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the  "  hill 


\     a  Can.  the  Eroge,  of  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4)  have 
any  connection  with  the  HUreg&h  of  Jeremiah? 
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of  scandal,"  the  "offensive  mountain,"  and  speaks 
of  Solomon  making  his  grove  in 

"  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Many  of  the  old  travellers  (see  Felix  Fabri,  vol.  i. 
p.  391)  refer  to  Tophet,  or  Toph  as  they  call  it,  but 
they  give  no  information  as  to  the  locality.  Every 
vestige  of  Tophet  —  name  and  grove  —  is  gone,  and 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot;  yet  the  references 
of  Scripture  and  the  present  features  of  the  locality 
enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with  the  same  tolerable 
nearness  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Gethsemane  or 
Scopus.  H.  B. 

♦TORCH.     [Lamp;  Lantern;  Steel.] 

TOK^MAH  (na^n  [fraud,  deceit]:  iu 
Kpv<prj',  Alex,  fiera  Scopwp:  clam)  occurs  only  in 
the  margin  of  Judg.  ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  word  which  in  the  text  is 
given  as  "  privily."  By  a  few  commentators  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  word  was  originally  the 
same  with  Arumah  in  ver.  41,  —  one  or  the  other 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  copyists.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  started  by  Kimchi.  It  is 
adopted  by  Junius  and  Tremellius;  but  there  is 
little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  it,  and  it  will 
probably  always  remain  a  mere  conjecture.       G. 

TORTOISE  (n^,  isah:  6  KpoK6Sei\os  6  x^p- 
(Taios  •  crocodilus).  The  isdb  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  463)  with  much  reason  refers  the  Heb. 

g    -- 
term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhah  (i^>*o),  a  "  large 
kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description  of  it 
as  given  by  Damir,  appeal's  to  be  the  Psammo- 
saurus  Scincus,  or  Monitor  terresiris  of  Cuvier  {E. 


Psammosaurus  Scincus. 


A.  ii.  26).  This  lizard  is  the  ivaran  eUiard  of  the 
Arabs,  i.  e.  the  land-waran,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  loaran  el-bahr,  i.  e.  the  water-lizard  {Monitor 
Nihticus).  It  is  common  enough  in  the  deserts  of 
Palestine  and  N.  Africa.  It  is  no  doubt  the  /cpo/cJ- 
heiXos  xfpo'o'os  of  Herodotus  (iv.  192).  See  also 
Dioscorides  (ii.  71),  who  mentions  it,  or  perhaps 
the  Scincus  officinalis,  under  the  name  of  a-KiyKos. 

Gesenius  derives  the  Heb.  word  from  ^5^,  "  to 
move  slowly."  W.  H. 

TO'tr  (^Vh  :  ®ud;  Alex.  &uov:  Thou).   Toi, 
kuig  of  Ilamath  (1  Chr.  xviii.  9,- 10).. 
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«  TOW.     [Linen;  Flax.] 

TOWER.«  For  towers  as  parts  of  city-walls, 
or  as  strongholds  of  refuge  for  villages,  see  Fknced 
Cities,  Jerusalem,  ii.  1315-1322,  and  Hana- 
NEEL.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in  frontier 
or  exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  the  tower  of  Edak,  etc.  (Gen.  xxxv.  21;  Mic. 
iv.  8;  Is.  xxi.  5,  8,  11;  Hab.  ii.  1;  Jer.  vi.  27; 
Cant.  vii.  4) ;  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  one 
of  David's  "  garrisons,"  net^  (2  Sam.  viii.  6  ; 
Raunier,  Pal.  p.  29).  Such  towers  or  outposts  for 
the  defense  of  wells,  and  the  protection  of  flocks 
and  of  commerce,  were  built  by  UzziaJi  in  the 
pasture-grounds  (Midbar)  [Desert],  and  by  his 
son  Jothara  in  the  forests  {Choreshim)  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4).  Remains  of  such  forti- 
fications may  still  be  seen,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  themselves  of  remote  antiquity,  yet  very 
probably  have  succeeded  to  more  ancient  structures 
built  in  the  same  places  for  like  purposes  (Robinson, 
ii.  81,  85, 180;  Roberts,  Sketches,  pi.  93).  Besides 
these  military  structures,  we  read  in  Scripture  of 
towers  built  in  vineyards  as  an  almost  necessary 
appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  Mark 
xii.  1).  Such  towers  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine 
in  vineyards,  especially  near  Hebron,  and  are  used 
as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of  the  vineyards.*  During 
the  vintage  they  are  filled  with  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  gathering  the  grapes  (Robin- 
son, i.  213,  ii.  81;  Martineau,  £iist.  Life,  p.  434; 
De  Saulcy,  Trav.  i.  546).  H.  W.  P. 

*  TOWER  OF  BABEL.  [Tongues,  Con- 
fusion OF.] 

TOWN-CLERK  {ypaufxareis:  sciiba).  The 
title  ascribed  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
Ephesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and 
his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  other 
primary  English  versions  translate  in  the  same 
way,  except  those  from  the  Vulgate  (Wycliffe,  the 
Rhemish),  which  render  "scribe."  A  digest  of 
Boeckh's  views,  in  his  Staatsliaushaltung,  respecting 
the  functions  of  this  officer  at  Athens  (there  were 
three  grades  of  the  order  there),  will  be  found  in 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  459  fF.  The  ypafifiarevs  or  "  town- 
clerk  "  at  Ephesus  was  no  doubt  a  more  important 
jierson  in  that  city  than  any  of  the  public  officers 
designated  by  that  term  in  Greece  (see  Greswell's 
Bissej'tatioHS,  iv.  152).  The  title  is  preserved  on 
various  ancient  coins  (Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  ii.  586 ; 
Akermann's  Nicmisrnatic  lllmtrations,  p.  53), 
which  illustrate  fully  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
office.  It  would  appear  that  what  may  have  been 
the  original  service  of  this  class  of  men,  namely, 
to  record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to 
read  them  in  public,  embraced  at  length,  especially 
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"  1-   105,   pna,  and   ]:in5  -  ItoAIis  :  from 

ins,  "search,"  "explore,"  a  searcher  or  watcher  ; 
and  hence  the  notion  of  a  watch-tower.  In  Is.  xxxii. 
14,  the  tower  of  Ophel  is  probably  meant  (Neh.  iii.  26 ; 
Ges.  198). 

2.  b^5^,  and  V'^^D  or  Vt^T^T^  :  Trvpyos:  tur- 
ns ;  from  V"T2,  "  become  great "  (Qes.  265),  used 
sometimes  as  a  proper  name.     (TVIigdol.] 

3.  n^^D  :  jreVpa  :  munitio  ;  only  once  "  tower," 
Hab.  ii.  1.  ^ 


under  the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor, 
a  much  wider  sphere  of  duty,  so  as  to  make  them, 
in  some  instances,  in  effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of 
the  municipal  government  (Winer,  Realw.  i.  649). 
They  were  authorized  to  preside  over  the  popular 
assemblies  and  submit  votes  to  them,  and  are  men- 
tioned on  marbles  as  acting  in  that  capacity.  In 
cases  where  they  were  associated  with  a  superior 
magistrate,  they  succeeded  to  his  place  and  dis- 
charged his  functions  when  the  latter  was  absent 
or  had  died.  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
liomans,"  says  Baumstark  (Pauly's  Encyclopddie, 
iii.  949),  ^^  ypafxfxarels  were  appointed  there  in  the 
character  of  governors  of  single  cities  and  districts, 
who  even  placed  their  names  on  the  coins  of  their 
cities,  caused  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and 
sometimes  were  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or 
at  least  the  name,  of  'A/^x'^P*"S'"  ^^^^  writer 
refers  as  his  authorities  to  Schwartz,  Dissertatio  de 
ypafXfiaTcvtrij  Magistratu  Civitatum  Asice  Procon- 
sularis  (Altorf,  1735);  Van  Dale,  Dissertal.  v.  425; 
Spanheira,  De  Usu  et  Prmst.  Numm.  i.  704.  A 
good  note  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  New 
Englander  (U.  S.  A.),  x.  144. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  Luke's  account,  as 
illustrated  by  ancient  records,  that  the  Ephesian 
town-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
character  in  which  he  appears.  The  speech  deliv- 
ered by  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  of 
a  popular  harangue.  He  argues  that  such  excite- 
ment as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  undignified, 
inasmuch  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in  re- 
ligious matters  (Acts  xix.  35,  36) ;  that  it  was 
uiyustifiable,  since  they  could  establish  nothing 
against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37);  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  redress 
were  open  to  them  (vv.  38,  39);  and,  finally,  if 
neither  pride  nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  any- 
thing, fear  of  the  lioman  power  should  restrain 
them  from  such  illegal  proceedings  (ver.  40). 

H.  B.  H. 

TRACHONITIS  {TpaxovLTis  ■  Trachoni- 
iis).  This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Bible.  In  Luke  iii.  1  we  read  that  Philip  "  waa 
tetrarch  of  Ituraea,  Kal  Tpaxaviridos  x.c^pas;" 
and  it  appears  that  this  "  Trachonite  region,"  in 
addition  to  the  little  province  of  Trachonitis,  in- 
cluded parts  of  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Batauaea 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1,  and  11,  §  4). 

Trachonitis  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equiv- 
alent for  the  Aramaic  Argob.  The  Targumists  ren- 
der the  word  2*21  W,  in  Deut.  iii.  14,  by  M31D")12. 
According  to  Gesenius,  ^^S  signifies  "  a  heap 

of  stones,"  from  the  root  ^"^j  "  to  pile  up  stones." 
So  Tpaxoviris  or  Tpaxt^v  is  a  «  rugged  or  stony 


4.  bpi?  : 
[Ophel.]' 


oTkos  :    domus ;    only  in  2  K.   v.  24. 


Zeph.  i.  16,  iii.  6 :  ymvia  :  angulus. 

6.  nQ^Q  :    (TKorrid  :    specula ;     "  watch-tower." 

[MlZPAH.j 

7.  22C$7D  :    bxvpotna :    robur ;    only    in    poetry 

[MiSGAB.]  ' 

b  ■*  Such  towers  are  numerous  also  at  Bethlehem, 
and  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  (Uackett'a 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  171  f.).      ,  .     H. 
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tract."  William  of  Tyre  gives  a  curious  etymology 
of  the  word  Trachonitis :  "  Videtur  auteai  nobis  a 
traconibus  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicuntur  occulti 
et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abundat  " 
{Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  895).  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region 
abounds  in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent. Strabo  refers  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains 
beyond  Trachon  (Geog.  xvi.),  and  he  affirms  that 
one  of  them  is  so  large  that  it  would  contain  4000 
men.  The  writer  has  visited  some  spacious  caves 
in  Jebel  Hauran,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  can 
be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  From 
Josephus  we  gather  that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on 
Auranitis  and  Batansea  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  1,  i.  20,  §  4, 
iii.  10,  §  7).  Strabo  says  there  were  Svo  Tpaxoives 
(Geog.  xvi.).  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bor- 
dered on  Batansea,  near  the  town  of  Saccaea  ( Geog. 
XV.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  it  is  made  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Bostra  (Lightfoot,  OjJp.  ii. 
473).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in 
confounding  it  with  Itursea,  yet  the  latter  rightly 
defines  its  position,  as  lying  between  Bostra  and 
Damascus  (Onom.  s.  v.).  Jerome  also  states  that 
Kenath  was  one  of  its  chief  towns  ( Onom.  s.  v. 
"Canath"). 

From  these  data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  position  of  Trachonitis.     It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modem  province  called  el-LejdJt  (sLs^AJl), 

with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  declivities  of  Jebel  Hauran. 
This  may  explain  Strabo's  two  Trachons.  The 
identity  of  the  Lejah  and  Trachonitis  does  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  northern 
border  of  the  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Musmeih,  where,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
Burckhardt  discovered  an  inscription,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  old  city  of  Phocus,  and 
the  capital  of  Trachonitis  {fiTjrpoKu/xla  Tpaxo>vos, 
Trav.  in  Syr.  117).  The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanaea  (now  Jebel 
Hauran),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccsea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auranitis  (now 
Hauran),  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostra; 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaw^n);  and  on 
the  north  by  Ituraea  (now  Jedur)  and  Damascus. 
K  all  other  proofs  were  wanting,  a  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  Lejah  with  the  graphic  de- 
scription Josephus  gives  of  Trachonitis  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  identity.  The  inhabitants, 
he  says,  "  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt 
in  caves  that  served  as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  They  had,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water  and  well-stored  granaries,  and  were  thus  able 
to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  defy  their 
enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  are  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
they  are  incredibly  large.  The  ground  above  is 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  fugged  rocks, 
and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  where  a  guide 
points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in 
a  straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and 
turns"  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1).  A  description  of  the 
Lejah  has  been  given  above  [Argob],  with  which 
this  may  be  compared. 

The  notices  of  Trachonitis  in  history  are  few  and 
brief.  Josephus  affirms  that  it  was  colonized  by 
Uz  the  son  of  Aram  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  4).     His  next 
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reference  to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zenodoras, 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhabitants  made  fre- 
quent raids,  as  their  successors  do  still,  upon  the 
territories  of  Damascus  {Aiit.  xv.  10;,  §  1).  Augustus 
took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  repress  the  rob- 
bers {Ant.  xvi.  9,  §  1).  Herod  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by  Caesar 
{B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred  to 
in  Luke  iii.  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  After 
the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we 
hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt,  Trav.  in 
Syr.  110  fF. ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  240-275 ;  Journ. 
Geog.  Soc.  xxviii.  250-252).  [Also,  Porter,  Giaiit 
Cities  of  Bashan,  pp.  15,  93 ;  and  J.  G.  Wetzstein, 
Eeisebericht  iib.  Hauran  u.  die  Trachonen,  p. 
36  ff.  -  H.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  TRADITION  {irapdSoais,  rendered  once, 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  "  ordinances").  Primarily  it  de- 
notes the  act  of  delivering  or  transmitting,  then  the 
thing  delivered ;  in  the  N.  T.  it  has  only  the  latter 
sense.  It  refers  generally,  if  not  always,  to  pre- 
ceptive rather  than  to  historical  matters.  Tradi- 
tions may  be  either  written  or  oral  (2  Thess.  ii.  15); 
and  the  term  is  perhaps  used  in  Gal.  i.  14,  so  as  to 
include  even  precepts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
But  the  traditions  alluded  to  by  Christ  in  Matt.  xv. 
and  Mark  vii.  were  probably  for  the  most  part  oral ; 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  6)  seems  to  imply  this, 
and  he  furthermore  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Scriptures  as  being  additions  to,  or  explanations  of 
them,  handed  down  from  the  fathers.  These  were 
afterwards  written  in  the  Talmud.  On  the  char- 
acter of  them,  cf.  Wetsteiu,  Lightfoot  and  Schottgen 
on  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  xv.  2.  [Washing  the  Hands 
AND  Feet;  Pharisees;  Sckibes.] 

The  authoritativeness  of  traditions,  according  to 
the  N.  T.,  depends  on  their  source.  If  they  orig- 
inated strictly  with  uninspired  men,  they  were  not 
authoritative,  and  might  even  be  directly  opposed 
to  Divine  commandments  (Matt.  xv.  6,  Col.  ii.  8). 
On  the  other  hand  irapaSSa^is  which  were  derived 
from  Christ  or  his  apostles,  were  authoritative 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2;  2  Thess.  ii.  15).  Here  we  may  note 
also  the  frequent  use  of  irapaSlSufii,  said  of  injunc- 
tions or  important  communications  delivered  to  the 
Christians  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,  xv.  3;  Acts  xvi.  4;  Rom. 
vi.  17;  2  Pet.  ii.  21).  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  as  thus 
delivered.  And  oral  transmission  is  probably  meant 
in  most  cases. 

This  suggests  the  inquiry,  what  traditional  ele- 
ments there  are  in  the  Bible  itself.  As  regards  the 
0.  T.,  since  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  his- 
torical books  are  not  given  and  many  of  the  histories 
cover  a  long  period  of  time,  there  is  room  for  un- 
bounded license  in  conjecturing  how  far  the  nar- 
ratives are  traditions  reduced  to  writing  a  greater 
or  less  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  re- 
corded. But  the  mention  of  histories  now  lost, 
made  as  early  as  Num.  xxi.  14  ("the  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord");  and  especially  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  [Kings]  of  annals  of  the 
several  reigns,  diminishes  very  much  the  probability 
of  extensive  resort  to  old  traditions  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  histories.  Where  reference  is  made  in 
one  part  of  the  O.  T.  to  former  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people,  we  can  generally  find  the  events 
recorded  in  the  earlier  books.  Cf.  e.  g.  Jephthah's 
message  to  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.)  with  the 
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narrative  in  Num.  xx.  and  xxi.,  or  Ps.  Ixxviii.  with 
the  history  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  we  are  to  understand  Mic.  vi.  5-8  as 
containing  a  dialogue  between  Balalc  and  Balaam, 
preserved  by  tradition.  This  view,  though  advanced 
by  Bishop  Butler  {SerTnon  on  Balaam),  and  adopted 
in  the  article  on  Moab  and  by  Stanley  {Jeioish 
Church,  i.  212),  is  not  generally  accepted,  and 
hardly  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  passage  in 
Micah. 

The  time  embraced  in  the  N.  T.  histories  does 
not  allow  much  scope  to  tradition  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if  we  take  vapdSoais  in 
the  narrower  sense  in  which  the  N.  T.  uses  it,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  composed  of  tra- 
ditions. The  Gospel  was  at  first  preached,  not 
written.  What  the  apostles  thus  handed  down 
was  afterwards  recorded  by  them  or  others.  See 
GosPKLS ;  Westcott,  Introduction,  p.  212 ;  and 
especially  Luke  i.  1  ff.  Accordingly,  the  familiar 
passage  Acts  xx.  35,  where  Paul  quotes  a  saying  of 
Christ  not  elsewhere  recorded,  is  strictly  speaking 
no  more  a  tradition  than  the  other  sayings  of  Christ 
which  are  found  in  the  Gospels;  for  at  the  time 
when  Paul  used  this  language  perhaps  none,  or  not 
more  than  one,  of  the  Gospels  was  written.  See 
Hackett,  Acts,  p.  343,  and  Introduction  to  Acts, 
p.  29.  The  same  may  be  said  of  John  viii.  1-11. 
This  narrative,  though  belonging  originally  to  none 
of  the  Gospels,  was  probably  preserved  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  disciples  and  early  incorporated  into 
the  text  of  John.  See  Meyer  on  this  passage. 
Somewhat  different  is  the  case  with  the  interpola- 
tion in  John  v.  3  b,  4,  which  seems  to  be  a  tradition 
reflecting  a  popular  belief,  but  for  which  John  can- 
not be  regarded  as  vouching.  Still  different  is  the 
tradition  (John  xxi.  23)  respecting  John's  death, 
which  is  mentioned,  only  to  l)e  pronounced  false. 

There  are  however  a  few  instances  of  what  seem 
to  be  traditions  of  longer  standing.  On  2  Tim. 
iii.  8  see  Jannes  and  Jambkes,  and  Wetstein 
inloc.  The  phrase  "sawn  asunder"  in  Heb.  xi. 
37  is  doubtless  founded  on  the  tradition  that  Isaiah 
was  thus  put  to  death.  On  the  dispute  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil,  Jude  9,  see  Michael;  also 
De  Wette  and  Huther  in  loc.  Of  a  similar  charac- 
ter is  the  quotation,  in  Jude  14, 15,  from  "  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam."  On  this  see  Enoch, 
Book  of.  The  allusion  in  Jude  6  to  the  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate  may  also  have  been 
derived  from  the  book  of  Enoch  (xii.  4),  though 
this  again  is  probably  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  1-4 
(on  which  see,  besides  the  commentaries,  especially 
Kurtz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes,  etc.,  in  his 
Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes).  2  Pet.  ii.  4  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  same  thing.  According  to  some, 
the  expression  in  1  Cor.  x.  4  is  derived  from  a 
Jewish  tradition  that  the  rock  from  which  water 
sprang  forth  did  actually  follow  the  Israelites  in 
their  wanderings.  But  this,  though  a  real  Jewish 
tradition,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  before 
the  time  of  Paul;  and  if  it  did,  Paul  does  not  in- 
dorse it,  —  at  the  most  he  only  alludes  to  it.  Cf. 
Neander  and  Meyer  in  he.  A  more  important  in- 
stance of  tradition  is  that  respecting  the  mediation 
of  angels  in  the  giving  of  the  Law.     This  is  men- 
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tioned  as  something  generally  understood,  in  Acta 
vii.  53,  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  Heb.  ii.  2.  The  repre- 
sentation cannot  be  derived  directly  from  the  O.  T. ; 
but  the  LXX.  in  its  translation  of  Deat.  xxxiii.  2 
suggests  it,  and  Josephus  indorses  it  (^Ant.  xv.  5, 
§3).       . 

On  the  subject  of  tradition  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense,  see  especially  Holtzmann,  Kanon  und  Tra- 
dition, and  Jacobi,  Kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Tra- 
dition. C.  M.  M. 

*  TRAFFICKERS.  [Commerce;  Mar- 
ket.] 

TRANCE  {iKffTaffis'  excessus).  (1.)  In  the 
only  passage  (Num.  xxiv.  4, 16)  in  which  this  word 
occurs  in  the  English  of  the  O.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
italics  show,  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 

simply  vDb,  «  falling,"  for  which  the  LXX.  gives 
if  Sirvcf,  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qui  cadif. 
The  Greek  €K<rra<Tis  is,  however,  used  as  the  equiv- 
alent for  many  Hebrew  words,  signifying  dread, 
fear,  astonishment  (Trommii  Concordant.).  In  the 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  "excessus'* 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  latter. 
Luther  uses  "  entziickt "  in  all  three  cases.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  is  obvious 
enough.  The  ^Kffraffis  is  the  state  in  which  a 
man  has  passed  out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion. "  Excessus,"  in  like  manner,  though  in  clas- 
sical Latin  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for  death, 
became,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a  synonym  for 
the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the  outer  world, 
which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance.  "  Hanc  vim  ecstasin 
dicimus,  excessum  sensus,  et  amentioe  instar" 
(TertuU.  de  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  presents  an  interesting  parallel.  The 
Latin  "  transitus  "  took  its  place  also  among  the 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  early  Italian  "  essere  in 
transito,"  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
passage  to  another  world.  Passing  into  French,  it 
also,  abbreviated  into  "  transe,"  was  applied,  not 
to  death  itself,  but  to  that  which  more  or  less 
resembled  it  (Diez,  Roman.  Worterhuch,  s.  v. 
"transito  "). 

(2.)  Used  as  the  word  is  by  Luke,«  "  the  physi- 
cian," and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  in 
the  N.  T.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  terminology 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,'' 
it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which  it  has 
had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever 
since.  Thus,  Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of  a 
man  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  6  €*y  kavrhv  fi^  &v. 
Apuleius  {Apologia)  speaks  of  it  as  "a  change  from 
the  earthly  mind  {htrh  rod  ynivov  <ppovi]fiaros)  to 
a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of  character 
and  life."  TertuUian  (/.  c.)  compares  it  to  the  dream- 
state  in  which  the  soul  acts,  but  not  through  its 
usual  instruments.  Augustine  {Confess,  ix.  11) 
describes  his  mother  in  this  state  as  "  abstracta  a 
praesentibus,"  and  gives  a  description  of  Uke  phe- 
nomena in  the  case  of  a  certain  Kestitutus  {de  Civ. 
Dei,  xiv.  24). 

(3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the 


a  In  Mark  v.  42  and  xvi.  8  it  is  used  simply  for 
astonishment  mingled  with  awe,  not  for  the  trance 
state. 

b  The  distinction  drawn  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen 


between  cKorao-ets  a-iySxrai.  and  €»c<rT.  |«.eA.ayxo^i'««i 
answers  obviously  to  that  of  later  writers  between  pure 
and  ecstatic  catalepsy  (comp.  Foesius,  (Econom.  Hip- 
pocrat.  8.  V.  e/corao-ts)- 
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more  precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  science. 
There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of  cat- 
alepsy. In  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is  "  a 
sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of  vol- 
untary motion."  "  The  body  continues  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  placed;  "  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  process  of  thought;  the  patient  con- 
tinues silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  but  wrapped  and  absorbed  in  some 
object  of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "as  if 
out  of  the  body."  »  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances  under 
the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism.  There 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  ex- 
citement. The  patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  fervid  expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warn- 
ings. The  character  of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of 
intense  contemplative  excitement.  He  believes 
that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and  heard  sm- 
gular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice, I^ect.  xxxix.  ;  Copland,  Diet  of  Medicine,  s. 
V.  "  Catalepsy  ").  The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions ; 
but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  ec- 
static, phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  producible  by  the 
concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of  the 
vision  upon  one  fixed  point  ( Quart.  Rev.  xciii.  pp. 
510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  comp.  Ukim 
AND  Tiiummim),  and,  in  some  more  exceptional 
cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine  (there, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  "  ad  imita- 
tas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis  voces  ".), 
and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  {Var.  Rer.  viii.  43), 
men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cat- 
aleptic state  at  will.  [See  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond 
on  the  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism, 
in  the  N.  A.  Rev.  for  April  1870;  ex.  233-260.— 
A.] 

(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  relig- 
ious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  lia- 
ble to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and  last- 
ing influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  "earthen  vessel  "  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of 
adoration  "  are  often  literally  true.  The  many 
visions,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so- 
called  epilepsy  of  Mohammed,  were  phenomena  of 
this  nature.  Of  three  great  mediasval  teachers,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joan- 
nes Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they  would  fall  into 
the  ecstatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if 
dead,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk 
deep  of  divine  mysteries  (Gualtperius,  Crit.  Sac.  on 
Acts  X.  10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and 
Epimenides,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savona- 
rola, and  George  Fox,  and  Swedenborg,  and  Boh- 
men,  are  generically  analbgous.  Where  there  has 
been  no  extraordinary  power  to  influence  others. 


a  Analogous  to  this  is  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
(Prol.  c.  30)  that  the  ne\ayxo\i-<oi  speak  often  in  wild 
bursts  of  poetry,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  others  who  are 
inspired  (ei/0eoi) 
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other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenom- 
ena have  appeared  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  susceptibility 
to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The  history 
of  monastic  orders,  of  American  and  Irish  revivals, 
gives  countless  examples.  Still  more  noticeable  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  impi^ovisatori  of  Italy 
are  "  only  aWe  to  exercise  their  gift  when  they  are 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  and  speak  of  the  gift 
itself  as  something  morbid "  «  (Copland,  I.  c); 
while  in  strange  contrast  with  their  earlier  history, 
and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national  character  that 
has  become  harder  and  less  emotional,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  a  German  physician  (Frank),  who  had 
made  catalepsy  a  special  study,  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among  the  Jews  (Cop- 
land, I.  c.).b 

(5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  trances  of  Biblical  history.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  false  systems.  The  nature 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  hardly  bo 
that  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  ter- 
rors of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies 
as  proofe  of  a  true  Revelation,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  "  deep  sleep  "  (eKffraais,  LXX.),  the  "  hor- 
ror of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees 
the  vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes  " 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied  "  and  "  fell 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  be- 
ing thrown  off"  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment),  "  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night "  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiai  that  made  men 
say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  "  is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet  "  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful 
and  awful  forms.  He  sits  motionless  for  seven 
days  in  the  stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the  word 
of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  "  hand 
of  the  Lord  "  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the 
*'  visions  of  God,"  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty, is  "lifted  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven," 
and  passes  from  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord's 
house  in  Jerusalem  (Ez.  viii.  3). 

(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  "  of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this.  More 
distinctly  even  than  in  the  O.  T.  it  becomes  the 
medium  through  which  men  rise  to  see  clearly 
what  before  was  dim  and  doubtful,  in  which  the 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  and  perplexities  of  the 
waking  state  are  dissipated  at  once.  Though  dif- 
ferent in  form,  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phe- 
nomena as  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  and  is  connected 


6  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  than  < 
be  entered  on  here  may  be  found  in  the  chapter 
Les  Mystiques  in  Maury,  La  Magie  et  VAstrologie. 
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with  "  visions  and  revelations  of  tlie  Lord;"  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such 
revelations.  To  the  "  trance  "  of  Peter  in  the  city, 
where  all  outward  circumstances  tended  to  bring 
the  thought  of  an  expansion  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
more  distinctly  before  him  than  it  had  ever  been 
brought  before,  we  owe  the  indeUble  truth  stamped 
upon  the  heart  of  Christendom,  that  God  "  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,"  that  we  may  not  call  any 
man  "  common  or  unclean  "  (Acts  x.,  xi.)»  To  the 
"trance  "  of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  peo- 
ple seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the 
Universal  Church,  the  command  which  bade  him 
♦'  depart  .  ...  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles " 
(Acts  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
that  Apostle  draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysteri- 
ous experiences.  He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them, 
as  others  have  often  sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of 
activity,  love,  prudence.  He  could  not  explain 
them  to  himself.  "  In  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body"  he  could  not  tell,  but  the  outer  world  of 
perception  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  passed 
in  spirit  into  »'  paradise,"  into  "  the  thii"d  heaven," 
and  had  heard  "  unspeakaljle  words  "  (2  Cor.  xii. 
1-4).  Those  trances  too,  we  may  believe,  were 
not  without  their  share  in  fashioning  his  character 
and  life,  though  no  special  truth  came  distinctly 
out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were,  but  as 
they  have  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  perceptions 
of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wonderful  in  its 
depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  unresting,  and 
subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "  guile,"  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic 
band,  emphatically  the  "  master  builder  "  of  the 
Church  of  God  (comp.  Jowett,  Frayment  on  the 
Character  of  St.  Paul).  E.  H.  P. 

*  TRANSFIGURATION.  The  event  in 
the  earthly  life  of  Christ  which  marks  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  his  public  ministry,  and  stands  mid- 
way between  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  recorded,  with  very 
sUght  variations,  by  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xvii.  1- 
13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36),  but  is  omitted 
by  John,  like  many  other  events  and  miracl&s,  as 
being  already  known  from  the  gospel  tradition. 

1.  The  pktce  mentionetl  by  the  Evangelists  is 
"an  high  mountain,"  probably  in  Galilee,  where 
the  synoptical  Gospels  mainly  move,  and  where  the 
events  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  oc- 
curred. The  Lord  was  wont  to  withdraw  to  a 
mountain  for  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xxi.  37 ; 
John  vi.  15),  and  several  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  history  of  revelation,  from  the  legislation  on 
]Mount  Sinai  to  the  ascension  from  Mount  Olivet, 
took  place  on  mountains.  An  ancient  tradition, 
first  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ( Catech.  xii. 
16)  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  locates 
the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  highest 
in  Galilee,  which  rises,  like  a  truncated  cone,  1310 
I'aris  feet  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Nazareth,  with  an  unbroken 
view  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (Judges  iv.  6, 14,  viii. 
18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18),  though  nowhere 
in  the  New.  This  tradition  gained  soon  almost 
universal  acceptance,  while  an  earlier  tradition, 
which  places  the  event  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  near 
Jerusalem,  stands  isolated.  It  gave  rise  to  the 
building  of  churches  and  monasteries  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tabor  ("  to  coi'respoud  to  the  three  taberna- 
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cles  which  Peter  was  not  permitted  to  build"), 
and  to  the  designation  of  the  festival  of  the  Trans- 
figuration in  the  Greek  Church,  as  Th  Qa^dpiov. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  this  tradition,  but 
strong  and  decisive  evidence  against  it ;  for  the 
summit  of  Tabor  was  employed  without  intermis- 
sion between  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  218 
B.  c,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70,  as 
a  fortification,  and  hence  unfit  for  quiet  seclusion 
and  meditation  (Polybius  v.  70,  6  ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv.  6,  3;  B.  J.  i.  8,  7,  u.  20,  6,  iv.  18;  comp. 
Ritter,  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine,  ii. 
313,  Eng.  trans.;  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  220- 
225;  Herzog,  Encykl.  art.  Thabor ;  Trench,  Siiul- 
ies  in  the  Gospels,  p.  192).  Modern  commentators 
and  critics  favor  Mount  Hermon,  the  highest 
mountain-top  in  Gaulonitis,  or  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Anti-Libanus.  Hermon  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
Lebanon  mountains,  and  is  called  Jebel  es-Sheikh, 
or  the  Sheikh's  mountain. 

2.  As  to  the  time,  the  Transfiguration  probably 
took  place  in  the  night,  because  it  could  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  in  daylight,  and  Jesua 
usually  went  to  mountains  to  spend  there  the  night 
in  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39;  Matt, 
xiv.  23,  24).  The  apostles  were  asleep,  and  are 
described  as  having  kept  themselves  awake  through 
the  act  of  Transfiguration  {SiayprjyoprjaavTeSt 
Luke  ix.  32),  and  they  did  not  descend  till  the 
next  day  (Luke  ix.  37). 

3.  The  actors  and  witnesses.  Christ  was  the 
central  figure,  the  subject  of  the  Transfiguration, 
Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  from  the  heavenly 
world,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  one  of  the  Law,  the  other  of  Prophecy,  to  do 
homage  to  Him  who  was  the  fulfillment  of  both. 
They  were  the  fittest  persons  to  witness  this  an- 
ticipation of  the  heavenly  glory,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  representative  character,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  mysterious  departure  from  this  world ; 
Moses  having  died  on  the  mountain,  as  the  rabbin- 
ical tradition  has  it,  "  of  the  kisses  of  Jehovah,"  in 
sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
world ;  ■  Elyah  having  been  translated  alive  from 
earth  to  heaven  on  chariots  of  fire.  Both  had  en- 
dured, Uke  Christ,  a  forty  days'  fast,  both  had  been 
on  the  holy  mount  in  the  visions  of  God,  and  now 
they  reappeared  on  earth  with  glorified  bodies 
"  solemnly  to  consign  into  his  hands,  once  and  for 
all,  in  a  symbolical  and  glorious  representation, 
their  delegated  and  expiring  power "  (Alford). 
The  recognition  of  the  heavenly  visitors  by  the  dis- 
ciples was  probably  by  immediate  intuition,  and 
not  by  subsequent  information. 

Among  the  apostles,  the  three  favorite  disciples, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  the  sole  witnesses  of 
the  scene,  as  they  were  also  of  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  and  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  Peter 
alludes  to  the  event,  in  his  second  epistle  (i.  16-18), 
where  he  speaks  of  having  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  was  with 
Him  on  the  holy  mount  and  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  the  Father  declaring  Him  to  be  his  beloved 
Son.  John,  the  bosom  friend  of  Jesus,  probably 
had  in  view  this  among  other  manifestations  of  hia 
glory  when  he  testified:  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  full  of 
grace  and  truth  "  (John  i.  14).  And  his  brother 
James,  as  the  protoraartyr  among  the  apostles,  was 
the  first  to  follow  Him  into  that  glory,  of  which  the 
Transfiguration  was  a  foretaste  and  a  sure  pledge. 

4.  The   event   itself.     The   Transfiguration  or 
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transformation^  or,  as  the  German  divines  call  it, 
the  gbi'ijication  (  Verkldrung)  consisted  in  a  visi- 
ble manifestation  and  effulgence  of  the  inner  glory 
of  Christ's  person,  accompanied  by  an  audible  voice 
from  heaven  declaring  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The  expres- 
sion used  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  that  the  Lord 
was  7netamorpkosed  (/ieT6/iopd)cc09j).  Luke,  who 
wrote  for  Gentile  readers,  avoids  this  expression, 
perhaps  (as  Trench  suggests),  on  account  of  the 
possible  associations  of  the  heathen  mythology 
which  would  so  easily  attach  themselves  to  it  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  simply  tells 
us  "that  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered 
as  He  prayed  "  (^ei/ero  rh  elSo^  rod  irpoa-dirov 
ai/rov  cVepoi/).  But  it  was  not  only  his  counte- 
nance which  shone  in  supernatural  splendor,  even 
*'  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering,"  or  as 
Mark,  with  his  characteristic  fondness  for  pictur- 
esque details,  and  borrowing  one  image  from  na- 
ture, and  another  from  man's  art,  says,  it  "  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  such  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  whiten  them."  We  have  analogies 
in  Scripture  which  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 
When  Moses  returned  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  29-35),  which  circumstance  Hilary  calls  a 
figure  of  the  Transfiguration.  Stephen's  face  in 
view  of  his  martyrdom  shone  like  the  face  of  an 
angel  (Acts  vi.  15).  The  human  countenance  is 
often  lit  up  by  joy,  and  the  peace  and  blessedness 
of  the  soul,  in  moments  of  festive  elevation,  shine 
through  it  as  through  a  mirror.  In  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  Transfiguration  was  the  revelation  and 
anticipation  of  his  future  state  of  glory  which  was 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  his  humanity  in  the 
state  of  humiliation.  The  cloud  which  overshad- 
owed them  was  bright,  or  light-like,  luminous  (^«- 
reivfi),  of  the  same  kind  as  the  cloud  at  the  ascen- 
sion, or  the  clouds  of  heaven  at  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  30;  Mark  xiii.  26;  Luke 
xxi.  27),  and  symbolized  the  presence  of  God  (Ex. 
xiv.  19,  xix.  16;  Is.  xix.  1;  Dan.  vii.  13). 

5.  Different  Explanations.  —  The  event  is  de- 
scribed as  a  vision  (Spafia,  Matt.  xvii.  9).  But  this 
does  not  exclude  its  objective  reality.  It  only 
places  it  above  the  sphere  of  sense  and  ordinary 
consciousness.  It  was  partly  an  objective  appear- 
ance, partly  a  spiritual  vision.  The  apostles  saw 
the  scene  "in  spirit"  (comp.  Acts  x.  10;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  15;  Rev.  i.  10).  They  were  in  an  ecstatic 
«« state  of  supernatural  clairvoyance,"  so  to  speak, 
"heavy  with  sleep,"  yet  "keeping  themselves 
awake  throughout;"  and  Peter  did  "not  know 
what  he  said,"  being  only  half- conscious,  overawed 
with  fear  and  wonder,  delighted  so  as  to  desire  to 
hold  fast  this  goodly  stat€,  yet  "  sore  afraid."  (a.) 
The  older  orthodox  writers  describe  it  as  a  visible 
manifestation ;  some  suppose  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
appeared  in  their  own  bodies ;  others  that  Moses, 
not  yet  having  risen,  assumed  a  foreign  body  re- 
sembling his  former  body  (so  Thomas  Aquinas). 
(b.)  The  rationalists  resolve  the  transfiguration  into 
a  dream,  or  a  meeting  of  Jesus  with  two  secret  dis- 
ciples, (c.)  Strauss  represents  it  as  a  pure  myth, 
a  poetic  imitation  of  the  transfiguration  of  Moses, 
Ex.  xxiv.  1,  xxxiv.  29  ff.  (Renan,  in  his  Vie  de 
Jesus,  ignores  the  Transfiguration.)     {d.)   Ewald 


«  Gregory  I.  {Moral,  xxxii.  6) :  "  In  transfigura- 
tione  quid  aliud  quam  resurrectioms  ultima  gloria 
nunciatur." 
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regards  it  as  a  rare  occurrence,  but  with  mythical 
embellishments.  But  the  circumstantial  agree- 
ment of  the  three  Evangelists  who  narrate  the 
event,  its  definite  chronological  date,  its  connection 
with  what  follows,  and  the  reference  to  it  by  Peter, 
one  of  its  witnesses  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18),  as  well  as 
the  many  peculiar  traits  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  transfiguration  of  Moses,  refute  the 
mythical  hypothesis,  and  confirm  the  historical 
character  of  the  scene. 

6.  The  significance  of  the  Transfiguration.  It 
was,  as  already  remarked,  a  visible  revelation  of  the 
hidden  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  anticipation 
of  his  future  state  of  exaltation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  prophecy  of  the  future  glory  of  his  people 
after  the  resurrection,  when  our  mortal  bodies  shall 
be  conformed  to  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii.  21).« 
It  served  as  a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  history  of 
the  passion  and  final  consummation  of  his  work  on 
earth.  For,  according  to  Luke's  account,  the  ^|o- 
5o5,  the  excessus  of  Christ,  i.  e.  especially  his  deatli, 
the  great  mystery  of  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  the  following  resurrection  and  re- 
turn to  the  Father,  was  the  topic  of  conversation 
between  the  two  visitors  from  the  other  world  and 
Jesus.  The  event  bears  a  relation  to  the  history 
of  Christ's  suffering,  like  that  of  his  baptism  in 
the  river  Jordan  to  his  active  ministry.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Testament,  and  strengthened 
for  his  course  by  the  solemn  approval  of  the  voice 
from  heaven  declaring  him  to  be  the  well-beloved 
Son  of  the  Father.  The  Transfiguration  no  doubt 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  three  favorite  disciples, 
and  prepared  them  for  the  great  trial  which  was  ap- 
proaching. It  took  away  from  them,  as  Leo  the 
Great  says  {Serm.  xciv. ),  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
It  furnishes  also,  to  us  all,  a  striking  proof  for 
the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  per- 
sonal immortality,  and  the  mysterious  intercom- 
munion of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds.  Both 
meet  in  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  0.  and  N.  T.,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
between  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  It  is  very  significant  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
scene,  the  disciples  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  alone. 
Moses  and  Elyah,  the  law  and  the  promise,  types 
and  shadows  pass  away ;  the  gospel,  the  fulfillment, 
the  substance,  Christ  remains,  the  only  one  who 
can  relieve  the  misery  of  earth  and  glorify  our  na- 
ture, Christ  all  in  all. 

The  Transfiguration  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  art  ever  conceived  by  the  genius 
of  man,  which  is  the  best  comment  on  this  super- 
natural event.  The  picture  under  that  name  was 
the  last  work  of  Raphael,  and  was  carried  to  his 
grave  at  his  burial.  He  died  of  the  Transfiguration 
in  his  early  manhood.  The  original  is  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  and  has  been  multiplied  in  innumer- 
able copies.  It  represents  Christ  soaring  above  the 
earth  and  swimming  in  glory,  Moses  with  the  tables 
of  the  Law  on  one  hand,  Elijah  on  the  other,  the 
three  disciples  with  their  characteristic  features  at 
their  feet,  gazing  in  a  half-dreamy  state  at  the 
dazzling  light;  and  beneath  this  scene  of  celestial 
peace,  the  painter  represents  in  startling  contrast 
the  scene  of  the  lunatic  whose  healing  follows  in 
the  gospel  narrative.  So  in  our  Christian  experi- 
ence we  must  ever  descend  from  the  heights  of  fes- 
tive joy,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  which  is  granted 
us  from  time  to  time,  to  the  hard  work  and  misery 
of  daily  life,  until  we  attain  to  final  rest  and  to  that 
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glory  of  the  resurrection  of  which  the  Transfigura- 
Uou  is  a  sure  pledge. 

Literature.  —  Comp.  the  Commentaries  on  Matt, 
xvii.  1-13,  and  the  parallel  passages,  especially 
Lange,  and  an  article  on  the  Transfiguration  in 
Archbishop  Trench's  Studies  in  the  Gospels^  1867. 
The  Transfiguration  is  the  subject  of  three  of  Bishop 
Hall's  Contemplations,  bk.  iv.  12,  13,  14.    P.  S. 

*  TRAP.     [Hunting.] 

*  TREASURE-CITIES.  [Store-cities, 
Amer.  ed.] 

*  TREASURY.  In  Mark  xii.  41  (comp. 
Luke  xxi.  1)  it  is  related  that,  as  Jesus  «'  sat  over 
against  the  frer/srt?*?/ "  (KareVoj/Ti  rov  ya(o<f)v\a- 
KLov)  he  saw  a  certain  poor  widow  who  came  and 
threw  in  two  mites;  and  in  John  viii.  20  we  read, 
"  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  trmsuvy  (iu  rtf 
faCo<pv\aJci(f)  as  he  taught  in  the  Temple."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  (Skekalim,  vi.  1,  §  5)  there 
were  in  the  Temple  13  treasure-chests  for  the  re- 
ception of  gifts  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  so  many 
special  purposes,  designated  by  the  inscriptions 
upon    them.      These    were    called    "  trumpets " 

(rrnOhtr)  either  from  their  shape  or  from  the 
shape  of  the  opening  into  which  the  contributions 
were  dropped.  They  are  generally  identified  with 
the  ya(o(l)v\dKia  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  2),  who  speaks  of  the  cloisters  which  sur- 
rounded the  Court  of  the  Women  [Temple,  p. 
3205  6],  on  the  inside  of  its  wall,  as  placed  be- 
foi'e  them  (at  aroal  Se  iJ.eTa(y  tSou  irvXuv  airh  rov 
rcixovs  evSov  4(rTpafj.fXfVai  nph  rSou  ya^o(l>v\a- 
Kiccu),  and  they  may  perhaps  have  been  collectively 
called  "  the  treasury  "  in  the  passages  of  Mark 
and  Luke  above  referred  to.  In  John  viii.  20  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  Court  of  the  Women 
is  itself  called  "the  treasury  "  because  it  contained 
these  repositories.  Some,  however  (as  Meyer, 
Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Grimm,  Lex.),  understand  iv 
in  this  passage  to  mean  simply  at,  near.  Jose- 
phus uses  ya^otpvXoLKiov  in  the  singular,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  treasury  in  the  Temple,  Ant.  xix.  6,  §  1. 
The  whole  subject  presents  various  questions  which 
we  cannot  here  discuss.  See  especially  Lightfoot, 
Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xix.,  and  Chorog. 
Decad,  ch.  iii.  §§  1-4  ( Works,  Pitman's  ed.,  ix. 
313  ff.,  X.  208  ff.);  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  §§  14-16; 
Winer,  Realtcorterb.  art.  Tempel,  ii.  583 ;  Ebrard, 
Wiss.  Krit.  d.  ev.  Gesch.  p.  600  f.  (3e  Aufl.,  1868); 
with  the  notes  of  De  Wette  on  Luke  xxi.  1,  and 
Liicke  and  Godet  on  John  viii.  20.  A. 

*  TREE,  hke  treonv  in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  often 
used  in  early  English  in  the  sense  of  "  wood  "  in 
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general,  as  "vessells  of  /re"  (Chaucer),  "  cuppe  of 
tre  ; "  and  also  specifically  to  denote  something 
made  of  wood,  particularly  a  bar  or  beam,  a  mean- 
ing still  preserved  in  the  compounds  axle-tree, 
cross-tree,  whipple-tree.  It  has  the  latter  meaning, 
with  a  special  application,  in  several  passages  of  the 
A.  v.,  e.  g.  Acts  v.  30,  "whom  ye  slew  and  hanged 
on  a  <»'ee,"  rather,  "  whom  ye  slew  by  hanging  him 
on  a  cross,"  literally,  "  on  a  beam  of  wood  (cttI  |u- 
Aou) ;  so  Acts  X.  39,  xiii.  29 ;  Gal.  iii.  13.  (See  Dr. 
Noyes's  note  on  Acts  v.  30  in  his  Translation  of 
the  N.  T.)  In  like  manner  the  Genevan  version 
reads,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  hanging  of  Mor- 
decai,  "  Let  them  make  a  tree  of  fifty  cubits  high  " 
(Esth.  v.  14,  comp.  vi.  4,  vii.  9,  10) ;  and  the  cross 
in  early  English  poetry  is  often  called  "  Cristes 
tre  "  (Chaucer),  "  Godys  tre,"  "  the  holy  rode  tre," 
209 
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or  simply  "  the  tree,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  1  Pet.  ii. 
24.  Noah's  ark  is  called  in  WyclifFe's  version  of 
Wisd.  X.  4,  "  a  dispisable  <ree,"  where  the  A.  V. 
reads  "  a  piece  of  wood  of  small  value  "  (LXX.  eu- 
T6\es  luAov).  A. 
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inc.] 

TRIAL.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  foupd  in  the  articles 
on  Judges  and  Sanhedkim,  and  also  in  Jesus 
Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as  were  conducted  before  for- 
eigners. 

1.  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  trial  for  the  offense  loescs  majestatis ; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  foUowuig  out 
that  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable 
with  death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38 ;  John  xix.  12,  15 ; 
Dig.  iv.  1,  3). 

2.  The  trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  con- 
ducted according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27, 
vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1). 

3.  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  before  the  duumviri, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  aTparrtyol,  pra;tors,  on  the 
charge  of  innovation  in  religion  —  a  crime  punish- 
able with  banishment  or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22; 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Colonia,"  p.  318;  Conybeare  aud 
Howson,  i.  345,  355,  356). 

4.  The  interrupted  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the 
proconsul  Gallio,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews 
to  establish  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii. 
12-17;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  492-496). 

5.  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv., 
XXV.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  Roman 
rules  of  judicature,  of  which  the  procurators  Felix 
and  Festus  were  the  recognized  administrators, 
(a.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before  Fehx,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  a  Romaii 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  [Orator.]  (6.)  The 
postponement  (ampliatio)  of  the  trial  after  St. 
Paul's  reply  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  «  Judex,"  p.  647). 
(c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was 
kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festus, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxv.  7,  8),  but  it  pre- 
sents two  new  features:  (a.)  the  appeal,  appellatio 
or  provocatio,  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  as  a  Roman 
citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  adjxpulum,  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  Empire,  transferred 
to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  St.  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect 
of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son, ii.  360;  Bict.  of  Antiq.  "  Appellatio,"  p.  107; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).  (b.)  The  conference  of  the  proc- 
urator with  "the  council"  (Acts  xxv.  12).  This 
council  is  usually  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as 
coiisiliarii  (Suet.  Tib.  33;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Asses- 
sor." p.  143  ;  Grotius,  On  Acts  xxv.;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  358,  361).  But  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  any  previous  mention  of  any  assessors  (see 
below),  the  mode  of  expression  avWaX-fjcra^  fiera 
rod  avfx^ovXiov  seems  to  admit  the  explanation  of 
conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim 
(rb  (Tu/ijS-)-     St.  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be 
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in  the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of 
accusers,  before  he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  appeal,  namely,  the  dismissal  of  the 
case  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  [Appeal, 
Amer.  ed.] 

6.  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  38) 
of  a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at  Eph- 
esus,  in  which  occur  the  terms  d'vopatot  (i-  e.  ^^e- 
pai)  Ayovrai,  and  avdinraToi.  Ihe  former  denotes 
the  assembly,  then  sitting,  of  provincial  citizens 
forming  the  conventus,  out  of  which  the  proconsul, 
avOviraros,  selected  "  judices  "  to  sit  as  his  asses- 
sors. The  avdviraroi  would  thus  be  the  judicial 
tribunal  composefl  of  the  proconsul  and  his  asses- 
sors. In  the  former  case,  at  Caesarea,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  conventus  and 
any  provincial  assessors.  There  the  only  class  of 
men  qualified  for  such  a  function  would  be  the 
Eoman  officials  attached  to  the  procurator;  but  in 
Proconsular  Asia  such  assemblies  are  well  known  to 
have  existed  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Provincia,"  pp.  965, 
966,  967). 

Early  (!;hristian  practice  discouraged  resort  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  civil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi.  1). 

H.  W.  P. 

TRIBUTE  (t^  5i5paxAta=  didrachma,  Matt, 
xvii.  24;  Krjva-os''  census,  ibid.  25). 

1.  The  chief  BibUcal  facts  connected  with  the 
payment  of  tribute  have  been  already  given  under 
Taxes.  A  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connection 
with  the  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus 
rendered,  inaccurately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  (=  half-s^rt^e?'  =  two 
drachmae)  was  (as  has  been  said)  [Taxes],  though 
resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  yet, 
in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late  ori- 
gin. It  was  proclaimed  according  to  Eabbinic 
rules  on  the  first  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on 
the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Ni- 
san  (Mishna,  Shekalim,  i.  f,  7;  Surenhusius,  pp. 
260,  261).  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  the  red 
heifers,  the  scape-goat,  etc.  (Shekal.  I.  c.  in  Light- 
foot,  Hw\  Ileb.  on  Matt.  xvii.  24).  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by 
Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  transferred  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  vii.  6,  §  6> 

2.  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "tribute" 
of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
natus,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tribute  (/cfji'O'os)  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  (Matt. 
xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes  away  the 
whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  may  be 
questioned,'  however,  whether  the  full  significance 
of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by 
most  commentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  our  Lord  of  his  Divine  Sonship,  an  implied 
rebuke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he 
had  so  recently  confessed  (comp.  Wordsworth,  Al- 
ford,  and  others) :  "  Then  are  the  children  (viol) 
free;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the 
Tx)rd  of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honor  men  pay  the 
Temple-tribute;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so 
hastily  make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a 
stranger?     True  as  this  exegesis  is  in  part,  it  fails 
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to  account  for  some  striking  facts.  (1.)  The  plural, 
not  the  singular  is  used  —  "  then  are  the  children 
free."  The  words  imply  a  class  of  "sons"  as 
contrasted  with  a  class  of  aliens.  (2.)  The  words 
of  our  Lord  here  must  be  interpreted  by  his  lan- 
guage elsewhere.  The  "sons  of  the  kingdom" 
are,  as  in  the  Hebrew  speech  of  the  0.  T.,  those 
who  belong  to  it,  in  the  apostolic  language  "  heirs 
of  the  kingdom"  (Matt.  viii.  12,  xiii.  38;  Jam.  ii. 
5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons  of  God,"  "children  of 
their  Father  in  heaven."  (3.)  The  words  that 
follow,  "  Give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee,''^  place 
the  disciple  as  standing,  at  least  in  some  degree,  on 
the  same  ground  as  his  Master.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  words  "  then  are  the  children  free  " 
extends  to  him  also.  Payment  is  made  for  both, 
not  on  different,  but  on  the  same  grounds. 

3.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
commentators,  and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader 
truth  implied  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Tem- 
ple-rate, as  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  con- 
tested point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  day  of  Nisan.  So  great  was  the  triumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  kept  the  an- 
niversary as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Temple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-rate 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Jicdenthums,  i.  218).  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways,  on  the 
questions  of  the  Sabbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwashed 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probably,  from  the  nature 
of  their  functions,  adherents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  come,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem  like 
an  evasion  of  it.  They  ask  tauntingly,  "  Will  he 
side,  on  this  point,  with  their  Sadducee  opponents 
and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?  "  The  answer  of 
Peter  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  the  payment 
as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  no  thought 
of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper  truth,  he 
answers  at  once,  "  His  Master  will  of  course  pay 
what  no  other  religious  Israelite  would  refuse." 
The  words  of  his  Lord  led  him  to  the  truth  of 
which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight.  The  oflTer- 
ings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should  be  free, 
and  not  compulsory.  The  Sanhedrim,  by  making 
the  Temple-ofFering  a  fixed  annual  tax,  collecting 
it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar,  were  lowering, 
not  raising  the  religious  condition  and  character 
of  the  people.  They  were  placing  every  Israelite 
on  the  footing  of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a 
"son."  The  true  principle  for  all  such  offerings 
was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted,  fol- 
lowing in  his  Master's  footsteps,  "  not  grudgingly, 
or-  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  any  man 
could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  that 
proportion  was  he  "free"  from  this  forced  exac 
tion.  Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  his  own  ecu 
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fession  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ipso 
facto  exempted. 

4.  The  interpretation  which  has  now  been  given 
leads  us  to  see,  in  these  words,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
"  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's."  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  compulsory 
payments  which  human  policy  has  so  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  "  cheerful  gifts "  which  alone  God 
loves.  But  the  words  which  follow  condemn  also 
the  perversity  which  leads  men  to  a  spurious  mar- 
tyrdom in  resisting  such  payments.  "  Lest  we 
should  offend  them  ....  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  brethren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  desene  respect,  or  lay  an 
undue  stress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In 
such  quarrels,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  both 
parties  are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel 
is  to  find  a  solution,  it  must  be  by  a  mutual  ac- 
knowledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

5.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  interpret- 
ers at  least,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  meaning 
of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pregnant 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Augustine  ( Qucestiones  Evangel.  Ixxv.),  though 
missing  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salvator 
autem,  cum  pro  se  et  Petro  dari  jubet,  pro  omnibus 
exsolvisse  videtur  ").  Jerome  {ad  he.)  sees  in  the 
words  a  principle  extending  in  some  form  or  other 
to  all  believers  ("  Nos  pro  illius  honore  tributa  non 
reddimus,  et  quasi  JilU  Regis  a  vectigalibus  im- 
niunes  sumus"),  though  his  words  claim  an  ex- 
emption which,  if  true  at  times  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  has  never  been  extended  to  the  body  of 
Christian  laity.  Calvin,  though  adhering  to  the 
common  explanation,  is  apparently  determined 
chiefly  by  his  dislike  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
the  other  explanation  by  Papists  on  the  one  side, 
and  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  as  claiming  an  ex- 
emption from  obedience  in  matters  of  taxation  to 
the  civil  magistrate.  Luther  {Annot.  in  Matt,  xvii.) 
more  boldly,  while  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  friendly 
pleasantry  which  the  story  represents  as  passing 
between  the  Master  and  the  disciple,«  seizes,  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  the  true  point.  «'  Qui  fit  (this 
is  his  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Christ)  mi  Petre, 

ut  a  te  petant,  cum  sis  Regis  filius Vade 

et  scito  nos  esse  in  alio  regno  reges  et  Jilios  regis. 
Sinito  illis  suum  regnura,  in  quo  sumus  hospites. 
....  Filii  regni  sumus,  sed  non  hujus  regni 
mundani."  Tindal  (Marg.  Note  on  Matt.  xvii. 
26)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  "  So  is  a 
Christian  man  free  in  all  things  ....  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himself  to  all  men  for 
his  brother's  sake."  E.  H.  P. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  [Taxes;  Tribute.] 
TRIP'OLIS  (^  TpliroKis)-  The  Greek  name 
of  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union  for 
Aradus,  Sidon,  and  T)re.  What  its  Phoenician 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the 
place  captured  by  Neco  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iii.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrian  Kedutha,  "the  holy,"  a  name  of  which  a 

a  « Es  muss  ja  ^in  feln,  freundlich  lieblich  Gesell- 
Bchaft  sein  gewest  inter  OirUtum  et  discipulos  s«os." 
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relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  Nahr-Kadish,  a 
river  which  runs  through  Tar-ablotis,  the  modern 
representative  of  Tripolis.  All  ancient  federations 
had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some  spot  conse- 
crated to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the  south 
of  Tripolis  was  a  promontory  which  went  by 
the  name  of  Qeov  Trp6(ramov.  [Peniel,  iii. 
2407  b.-\ 

It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  351  b.  c, 
the  plan  was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revolt 
of  the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  depend- 
encies in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Ochus. 
Although  aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king 
of  Egypt,  this  attempt  failed,  and  in  the  sequel 
great  part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  citi- 
zens destroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Trip- 
olis was  increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neigh- 
bor, for  soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia, 
it  appears  as  a  port  of  the  first  order.  After  the 
battle  of  Issus  some  of  the  Greek  officers  in  Da- 
rius's  service  retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found 
ships  enough  to  caxTy  themselves  and  8,000  soldiers 
away,  but  a  number  over  and  above,  which  they 
burnt  in  order  to  preclude  the  victor  from  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  them  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  like  that  of 
Sidon  by  Ochus,  would  naturally  tend  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  importance  of  Tripolis 
as  a  commercial  port.  When  Demetrius  Soter,  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in  wresting  Syria  from 
the  young  son  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  161),  he  landed 
there,  and  made  the  place  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  is  this  circumstance  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  only  passage  in  which  Tripolis  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1).  The  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dionysius  Periegetes  applies  to  it 
the  epithet  Knrapiiv  in  the  3d  century.  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius)  it  appears  on 
the  great  road  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia;  and  at 
Orthosia  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards)  the 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Cilicia  branched  off"  from  one  another.  The  pos- 
session of  a  good  harbor  in  so  important  a  point 
for  land-traffic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  neighboring  mountains  in  determining 
the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  established 
by  the  three  great  Phoenician  cities.  I^ch  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  like  the  western  nations  at  the  Chinese  ports. 
But  in  A.  D.  543  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  July  of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  and  Byblus  as  well.  On  this  occasion  the 
appearance  of  the  coast  was  much  altered.  A  large 
portion  of  the  promontory  Theuprosopon  (which  in 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  from  motives  of 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  fell  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  constituted, 
created  a  new  i)ort,  able  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels.  The  ancient  Tripolis  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the 
year  128y  a.  d.;  and  the  modern  Tarablous  is 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El-3Iyna,  which  is  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  TrijX)li9,  is  a  small  fish- 
ing village.  Tarahlous  contains  a  population  of 
15,000  or  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  four  pashalics  of  Syria.     It  exports  silk, 
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tobacco,  galls,  and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands; 
and  performs,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  part  which 
was  formerly  taken  by  Tripolis  as  the  entrepot  for 
the  productions  of  a  most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic. 
xvi.  41;  Strabo,  xvi.  c.  2;  Vossius  ad  Melam,  i. 
12;  Theophanes,  ChronograpJiia,  sub  anno  6043). 

J.  W.  B. 

TRO'AS  (Tptpds).  The  city  from  which  St. 
Paul  first  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, to  carry  the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  8, 11) — where  he  rested  for  a  short  time 
on  the  northward  road  from  Ephesus  (during  the 
next  missionary  journey),  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  Titus  (2  Oor.  ii.  12,  13) — where  on  the 
return  southwards  (during  the  same  missionary 
journey)  he  met  those  who  had  preceded  him  from 
PhiUppi  (Acts  XX.  5,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the 
close  of  which  (before  the  journey  to  Assos)  was 
marked  by  the  raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead 
during  the  protracted  midnight  discourse  —  and 
where,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  the  Apostle 
left  (during  a  journey  the  details  of  which  are 
unknown)  a  cloak  and  some  books  and  parchments 
in  the  house  of  Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  —  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Troas 
(Liv.  XXXV.  42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply 
Alexandreia,  as  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  33)  and  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  593),  sometimes  simply  Troas  (as  in  the 
N.  T.  and  the  Ant.  Itin.  See  Wesseling,  p.  334). 
The  former  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  period 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  first  built  by 
Antigonus,  under  the  name  of  Antigoneia  Troas, 
and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  some  neigh- 
boring cities.  Afterwards  it  was  embellished  by 
Lysimachus,  and  named  Alexandreia  Troas.  Its 
situation  was  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  the 
S.  E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
chief  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
Asiatic  districts;  and  it  was  connected  by  good 
roads  with  other  places  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia 
Minor.  The  former  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  St.  Paul's  two  voyages  between  Troas  and 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12,  xx.  6),  one  of  which 
was  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other  in  five. 
At  this  time  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a  colonia  with 
the  Jus  Italicum.  This  strong  Roman  connection 
can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans  had  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legend  of  their  origin  from  Troy. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Julius  Caesar  had  a  plan  of 
making  Troas  the  seat  of  empire  {Goes.  79).  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Horace 
(Crt/'W.  iii.  3,  57)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modem  name  Eski-Stamboul 
(or  "  Old  Constantinople  ")  seems  to  commemorate 
the  thought  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
(Zosim.  ii.  30;  Zonar.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
words,  "  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
situation  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 


*  a  An  island  called  Trogyllium  lay  off  the  coast 
of  the  promontory  of  that  name  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  636), 
and  some  think  this  to  be  meant  in  Acts  xx.  6.  (See 
Forbiger's  Handb.  der  alte.n  Geographic,  ii.  170.)  The 
Apostle  would  have  been  nearer  to  Ephesus  at  Trogyl- 
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of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
spot,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous 
origin." 

The  ruins  at  Eski-Stamboul  are  considerable. 
The  most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not 
exist  when  St.  Paul  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
may  represent  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  inclose  a  rectangular  space,  extending  above 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
north  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest 
for  us  is  the  harbor,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 
Descriptions  in  greater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
Pococke,  Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs), 
Clarke,  Prokesch,  and  Fellows.  J.  S.  H. 

TROGYL'LIUM.  Samos  [which  see]  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Mycale,  which  is  called  TpcayvMsiov  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  XX.  15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tpw- 
ylKiov  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636).  The  channel  is 
extremely  narrow.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  about  a 
mile  broad,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Admiralty 
Charts  (1530  and  1555).  St.  Paul  sailed  through 
this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 
his  third  missionary  joiu-ney  (Acts,  I.  c).  The 
navigation  of  this  coast  is  intricate ;  and  it  can  be 
gathered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  subsequent  notices 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the 
time  of  dark  moon.  Thus  the  night  was  spent  at 
Trogyllium."  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point  there  is  an 
anchorage,  which  is  still  called  St,  PauVs  Port. 

J.  S.  H. 

TROOP,  BAND.  These  words  have  a  peculiar 
signification  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  them.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  *T^*T?,  gedud, 
which  has  invariably  the  force  of  an  irregular  body 
of  people,  large  or  small,  united  not  for  the  purpose 
of  defense  or  regular  aggression,  like  an  army,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder.  (See 
MoAE,  vol.  iii.  p.  1983,  note,  where  the  term  gedud  is 
examined.)  In  addition  to  the  instances  of  its  use 
there  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  our  transla- 
tors have  in  a  few  cases  tried  to  bring  out  its  mean- 
ing more  strongly;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21,  "  band-of- 
the-rovers;"  Hos.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1,  "  troop-of-rob- 
bers."  G. 

TROPH'IMUS  (TpScpifios  [foster-child]). 
Of  the  three  passages  where  this  companion  of  St. 
Paul  is  mentioned,  the  first  associates  him  very 
closely  with  TychicUs  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  the  last 
seems  in  some  degree  to  renew  the  association,  and 
in  reference  to  the  same  geographical  district  (2 
Tim.  iv.  20;  see  ver.  12),  while  the  intermediate 
one  separates  him  entirely  from  this  connection 
(Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
('Acmj/oO?  ^"d  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  Apostle  in  the 
course  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  and  during 
part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  returning  from 


lium  on  the  mainland  than  he  was  at  Miletus.  A 
better  harbor,  however,  or  greater  facility  of  inter- 
course may  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  more  distant 
place  for  his  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders. 

H 
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Macedotjia  toward  Syria.  From  what  we  know 
concerning  tlie  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  we  are 
disfjosed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  sug- 
gests a  probable  connection  of  Trophimus  with  an- 
other circumstance. 

Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Paul 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (&xp(.  ttjs  ^Aaias 
I.  c),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained  there 
while  Trophinms  proceeded  with  the  Apostle  to 
Jerusalem.  There  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  resulted. 
Certain  Jews  from  the  district  of  Asia  saw  the  two 
Christian  missionaries  together,  and  mp/K)sed  that 
Paul  had  taken  Trophimus  hito  the  Temple  (Acts 
xxi.  27-29).  From  this  passage  we  learn  two  new 
facts,  namely,  that  Trophimus  was  a  Gentile,  and 
that  he  was  a  native,  not  simply  of  Asia,  but  of 
Ephesus. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tychicus  or 
Trophimus;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
PauJ,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  {Tvxixhv  aireaTfiKa  els 
''E<p€(rou,  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tpdipt/iov  aireKnrov  4v 
Mi\'r}T(f)  aaQivovvra,  ^id.  20).  From  the  last  of 
the  phrases  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
no  long  time  before  been  in  the  Levant,  that 
Trophimus  had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had 
been  left  in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the 
further  details  we  are  ignorant;  but  this  we  may 
say  here,  that  while  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  accommodating  this  passage  to  any 
part  of  the  recorded  narrative  previous  to  the  voy- 
age to  Rome,«  all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  sup- 
position of  two  imprisonments,  and  a  journey  in 
the  Levant  between  them. 

What  was  alluded  to  above  as  probable,  is  that 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
Titus,  conveyed  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tliians  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-2-i).  The  argument  is  so 
well  stated  by  Professor  Stanley,  that  we  give  it  in 
his  words :  "  Trophimus  was,  Uke  Titus,  one  of 
the  few  Gentiles  who  accompanied  the  Apostle;  an 
Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Apostle  from  Ephesus  with  the  first  epistle, 
or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesus  now;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  '  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  churches,'  well  known;  so  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  Jeru- 
salem immediately  recognized  him;  he  was  also 
especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  far  would  appear  from  the  description  of  him 
in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xx.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  this 
very  visit  to  Corinth"  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2d 
edit.  p.  492). 

The  story  in  the  Greek  Menology  that  Trophimus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong: 
the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Nero's  orders 
is  possibly  true.  J.  S.  H. 

*  TROUGHS.     [Fountain;  Well.] 

*  TROW  (Luke  xvii.  9)  belongs  to  the  period  of 


a  Trophimus  was  no  doubt  at  Miletus  on  the  occa- 
sion recorded  in  Acts  xx.  15-38,  but  it  is  most  certain 
that  he  was  not  left  ti^pre.  The  theory  also  that  he 
was  left  there  on  the  Tqyage  to  Rome  is  preposterous ; 
for  the  wind  forced  St,  Paul's  vessel  to  run  du^t  from 
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our  English  version,  as  synonymous  with  "  think," 
"  believe."  It  is  from  the  A.-S.  ireoman,  to  trust, 
altered  of  course  to  irauen  in  German.  H. 

*  TRUCE -BREAKERS.  The  Greek  so 
rendered  {6.(nrovhoi)  both  in  2  Tim.  iii.  3  and  Rom. 
i.  31,  means  literally  "  without  libations,"  and  as 
libations  accompanied  truces  or  treaties,  "with- 
out truces,"  i.  e.  making  no  truces,  and  hence  im- 
placable. R.  D.  C.  R. 

TRUMPET.     [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF  (n^^nijl  DV, 
Num.  xxix.  1 :  7]/jt.epa  (rr}ij.a(rias  -  dies  clangoris  et 
tubarum;  TlV^'^r)  P'l?^,  Lev.  xxiii.  24:  ijlvt}ix6- 
(Tvvov  aaKiriYyuv''  sabbatum  memoriale  clangen- 
tibus  tuhis;  in  the  Mishna  n3tt7n  UJS"',  "the 
beginning  of  the  year  " ),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  It  differed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several 
important  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at. 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [New  Moon],  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  Temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet 

(nn^!^n)  and  the  cornet  ("Ip'ltt^and  p|7),  and 
that  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
cornet  (Reland,  iv.  7,  2;  Carpzov,  p.  425;  Rosh 
Hash.  i.  2;  Jubilee,  vol.  ii.  p.  1483,  note  c;  Cor- 
net). When  the  festival  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  of 
it  (liosh  Hash.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of 
the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day  by  the  modern  Jews.  As  the  third 
verse  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
A.  v.,  this  would  seem  highly  probable,  "  Blow 
up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast  day."  But  the  best 
authorities   understand    the  word  translated    new 

moon  (npS)  to  mean  full  moon.  Hence  the 
psalm  would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service 
for  one  of  the  festivals  which  take  place  at  the  full 
moon,  the  Passover,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.;  Rosenmiiller  and  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Ps.  Ixxxi.). 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  that 
its  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their 
spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  humili- 
ation of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it 
within  ten  days.  This  may  receive  some  counte- 
nance from  Joel  ii.  15, "  Blow  the  trumpet  ("I21tt7) 
in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly." 


the  S.  W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor  tp  thp  E.  end  of  Crete 
(Acts  xxyii.  7).  We  may  add  that  when  Trophimus 
was  left  in  sickness  at  Miletus,  whenever  that  might 
be,  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  his  home-friei^^s  at 
Ephesus,  t|s  we  see  from  4cts  ^\.  JJ. 
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Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year, 
which  was  especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh, 
and  because  it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
24;  Bust.  Syn.  Jvd.  c.  xxiv.).  Philo  and  some 
early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  vol.  v.  p. 
46,  ed.  Tauch. ;  Basil,  in  Ps.  Ixxxi. ;  Theod.  Qtuest. 
xxxii.  in  Lev. ).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  suflScient 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  common  opinion  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  First  of  Tisri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jubilee,  ii.  1485  6.]  If 
the  New  Moon  Festival  was  taken  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  time,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  produce  of 
the  season,  and  began  again  to  foster  seed  for  the 
supply  of  the  future,  might  well  be  regarded  as  the 
first  month  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  Tisri  was 
the  great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have 
suggested  the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this 
day  the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Mosh 
Hash.  i.  1;  Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Heb.  ii.  13;  Buxt. 
Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  on  this 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  before  a 
shepherd  {Rosk  Hash.  i.  2).  S.  C. 

TRYPHE'NA  and  TRYPHOSA  (TpiJ</)ati/o 
Kal  Tpv<pu(ra  [luxuiious :  Vulg.  Tryphcena  and 
TTyphosa] ).  Two  Christian  women  at  Rome,  who, 
among  those  that  ai-e  enumerated  in  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Paul's  letter  to  that  city,  receive  a  special 
salutation,  and  on  the  special  ground  that  they  are 
engaged  there  in  "  laboring  in  the  Lord  "  (Rom. 
xvi.  12).  They  may  have  been  sisters,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses,  and 
among  the  predecessors  of  that  large  number  of 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  43); 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Christian  service  (tos 
Koirid}aas)^  while  the  salutation  to  Persis,  in  the 
same  verse,  is  connected  with  past  service   {^ris 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister- 
workers  of  the  apostolic  time;  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  names 
familiar  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  There  Try- 
phena  appears  as  a  rich  Christian  widow  of  Anti- 
och,  who  gives  Thecla  a  refuge  in  her  house,  and 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (See 
Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  371,  380.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  in  this  part 
of  the  legend. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of 
"Caesar's  household"  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near 
Pwta  S.  Sebastiano,  contain  the  name  Tryphena, 
as  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Philologus  and  Julia  (ver.  15),  and  also  Amplias 
(ver.  8).  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy  (1862),  ii. 
173.  J.  S.  H. 

TRY'PHON  {Tpi^oiv  \luxurioiis'\ ).  A  usurper 
of  the  Syrian  throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diod- 
otus  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  10;  App.  Syr.  c.  68),  and  the 
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surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according 
to  Appian,  adopted  by  .him,  after  his  accession  to 
power.  He  was  a  native  of  Cariana,  a  fortified 
place  in  the  district  of  Apamea,  where  he  was 
brought  up  (Strab.  /.  c).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  he  was  attached  to  the  court  (App. 
I.  c.  SovXos  Twv  fiaa-i\4wv:  Diod.  Jr.  xxi.  ap. 
MUll.  Hist.  Gr.  fragm.  ii.  17,  a-rpaT7]y6s'i  1  Mace, 
xi.  39,  T«j/  irapii  'A\ef . ) ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Diod. 
I.  c).  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II. 
to  put  forward  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI.,  the 
young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  b.  c. 
345).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the  support  of 
Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from  Demetrius 
by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king  was  crowned 
(b.  c.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon  revealed  his 
real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fearing  the  oppo- 
sition of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession  of  his  per- 
son by  treachery  (1  Mace.  xii.  39-50),  and  after  a 
short  time  put  him  to  death  (1  Mace.  xiii.  23). 
As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  murdered  Anti- 
ochus and  seized  the  supreme  power  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
with  violence  and  rapacity  (1  Mace.  xiii.  34).  His 
tyranny  again  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Demetrius, 
who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an  expedition  against 
him  (b.  c.  141),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1 
Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon  retained  the  throne 
(Just,  xxxvi.  1;  Diod.  Leg.  xxxi.)  till  Antiochus 
VII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora, 
from  which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  in  Phoenicia 
(1  Mace.  XV.  10-14,  37-39;  b.  c.  139).  Not  long 
afterwards,  being  hard  pressed  by  Antiochus,  he 
committed  suicide,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  (Strab.  xiv.  5,  2; 
App.  Syr.  c.  68,  'Avrioxos  —  Kreivei  ....  ahv 
■ir6v(f>  TToAA^).  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  2)  adds 
that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he 
made  his  headquarters  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  10).  The 
authority  of  Tryphon  was  evidently  very  partial, 
as  appears  from  the  growth  of  Jewish  independence 
under  Simon  Maccabseus ;  and  Strabo  describes  him 
as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Cilician  piracy  (xiv. 
3,  2).  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Anti- 
ochus VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  118],  and  he  also  struck  coins 
in  his  own  name.     [Antiochus  ;  Demetrius. J 

B.  F.  W. 


Coin  of  Tryphon. 
TRYPHO'SA.  [Tryphena  and  Tryphosa.] 
*  TSEB'AOTH,  LORD  OF,  is  a  more 
exact  orthography  than  Sabaoth,  adopted  in  Rom. 
ix.  29  and  Jas.  v.  4  from  the  Greek  (a-afiadod), 
the  form  under  which  this  title  of  Jehovah  has 
been  akeady  noticed  in  this  Dictionary.  We  re- 
call the  subject  here  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
the  explanation  given  under  the  other  head.  It  is 
said  there  to  be  applied  to  Jehovah  simply  as  "  the 
leader  and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  nation, 
who  'went  forth  with  them  '  (Ps.  xUv.  9),  and  led 
them  to  certain  victory  over  the  worshippers  "  of 
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false  gods.  It  is  undeniable  that  tsebaoth  often 
denotes  the  national  armies  of  Israel,  and  may  some- 
times in  connection  with  Jehovah  (Lord  of  hosts) 
designate  this  army  as  God's  host,  which  lie  leads 
forth  to  victory  against  the  enemies  of  his  people 
(see  1  Sam.  xvii.  45).  But  such  an  appUcation  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  terra.  It  is 
used  also  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  which 
are  called  Jehovah's  "host,"  because  they,  too, 
execute  his  will,  and  represent  so  impressively  his 
majesty  and  power.  Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  1  it  is  said : 
"  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  host  of  them."  In  Deut.  iv.  19  the  Israelites 
are  warned  against  idolatry:  "Lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host 
of  heaven,"  thou  "shouldest  be  driven  to  serve 
them,"  etc.  (see  also  xvii.  3).  In  various  other 
passages  (2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxi.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3,  5 ; 
Jer.  xix.  13)  the  Chaldaean  worship  of  the  stars  is 
described  as  that  of  bowing  down  or  oflfering  in- 
cense to  "the  host  of  heaven."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  we  should  find  the  same 
term  applied  to  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  angels, 
seraphim,  and  other  superhuman  orders  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  and  are  sent  forth  to  do 
his  pleasure  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Thus  in  1 
K.  xxii.  19  the  prophet  Micaiah  says :  "  Hear  thou 
therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord:  I  saw  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  by  him;  "  and  ver.  21:  "And 
there  came  forth  a  spirit  (one  of  the  host),  and 
.stood  before  the  Lord  and  said,"  etc.  That  Jeho- 
vah is  styled  "the  Lord  of  hosts"  with  reference 
to  his  supremacy  as  the  sovereign  of  myriads  of 
angels  as  well  as  of  men,  is  evident  from  the  paral- 
lelism of  various  passages.  Thus  in  Ps.  ciii.  20, 
21:  "Bless  Jehovah,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in 
strength.  Bless  Jehovah,  all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye  min- 
isters of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure."  Assuredly  the 
armies  of  Israel  cannot  be  intended  here,  or  the 
stars  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
So  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  2:  "  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  amjels ; 
praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts."  As  to  the  existence 
of  such  orders  of  superhuman  beings,  the  angel- 
ology  of  the  O.  T.  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the 
N.  T.  (see  Luke  ii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53 ;  Rev.  xix. 
14).     [Angels.] 

It  is  said  under  Sabaoth  that  the  name  is 
found  in  the  English  Bible  only  in  Rom.  ix.  29  and 
James  v.  4.  It  is  found  in  those  passages  because 
the  Greek  is  Kvpios  'Xa^add.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Sept.  translation  of  1  Samuel  and 
Isaiah  the  expression  is  generally,  "  The  Lord  of 
Sabaoth;"  while  always  in  2  Samuel,  frequently 
in  Jeremiah  and  throughout  the  Minor  Prophets, 
it  is  Pantokrator,  "the  Almighty"  or  "all-ruling." 
In  the  I^tin  Vulgate  "  Sabaoth  "  appears  in  the 
O.  T.  only  in  Jer.  xi.  20,  while  in  the  prophets  the 
usual  equivalent  is  Doniinus  exe.rdtuum  and  Dom- 
inus  or  Deus  virtutum  in  the  Psalms.  In  Rom.  ix. 
29  and  James  v.  4,  the  Vulgate  follows  the  Greek 
text.  (On  this  topic  see  Prof  Plumptre  in  Surir- 
day  Magazine,  Dec.  1808 ;  and  CEhler  in  Herzog's 
ReaUEncyk.  viii.  400-404.)  H. 

TUTBAL  (b?^n  [see  below]  ;  bnn  in  Gen. 
X.  2;  Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxix.  1:  @o^e\,  except  in 
Ez.  xxxix.  1,  where  Alex.  0o)8ep   [and  xxvii.  13, 


«  Knobel  connects  these  Iberians  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  considers  the  Tibareni  to  have  been  a  branch 
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where  Rora.  ^  a-ii/MTracra,  Alex,  to  trvfjiTrat/Ta] : 
Tkvbal,  but  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  Italia).  In  the  an- 
cient ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and  1  Chr. 
Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2;  1  Chr. 
i.  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  brought  slaves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  (Ez.  xxvii. 
13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  Meshech  and 
Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2). 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  1)  identifies  the  descendants 
of  Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is  —  not,  as  Je- 
rome would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but  —  the 
inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded 
to  the  modern  Georgia."  This  approximates  to 
the  view  of  Bochart  (Fhaleg,  iii.  12),  who  makes 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and 
Tubal.  These  two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned 
together  in  Herodotus  on  two  occasions;  first,  as 
forming  part  of  the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
empire  (iii.  94),  and  again  as  being  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus  the 
son  of  Darius  (vii.  78).  The  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
moreover,  are  "constantly  associated,  under  the 
names  of  Muskai  and  Tupkii,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions "  (Sir  H.  liawlinson  in  Rawhnson's  Her. 
i.  535).  The  Tibareni  are  said  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  been  a 
Scythian  tribe,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  that  Turanian  people, 
who  in  very  early  times  spread  themselves  over  the 
entire  region  between  the  Mediterranean  and  India, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Rawlinson, 
Her.  \.  535).  In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according 
to  the  inscriptions,  Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya, 
was  hereditai-y  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes 
of  Taurus).  He  "had  cultivated  relations  with 
the  kings  of  Musak  and  Vararat  (Meshech  and 
Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and  Armenia)  who  were  in 
revolt  against  Assyria,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself 
the  hostility  of  the  great  king"  {Aid.  i.  169, 
note  3).  In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  prob- 
ably more  important,  and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by 
which  powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  in  history  we  only  hear  of 
them  as  pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  an- 
cient settlements,  and  occupying  merely  a  strip  of 
coast  along  the  Euxine.  Their  neighbors  the 
Chaldeans  were  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  were 
even  more  closely  connected  than  at  a  later  period, 
for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them  separated  by  the 
Macrones  and  Mossynceci  {Anab.  v.  5,  §  1;  Plin.  vi. 
4,  &c.).  The  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni 
are  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  After  a  part  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
on  their  retreat  with  Xenophon  had  embarked  at 
Cerasus  (perhaps  near  the  modern  Kerasoun  Dere 
Su),  the  rest  marched  along  the  coast,  and  soon 
came  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mossynceci  (Anab. 
V.  4,  §  2).  They  traversed  the  country  occupied 
by  this  people  in  eight  days,  and  then  came  to  the 
Chalybes,  and  after  them  to  the  Tibareni.  The 
eastern  Umit  of  the  Tibareni  was  therefore  about 
80  or  90   miles  along  the  coast  W.  of  Cerasus. 

of  this  widely-spread  Turanian  family,  known  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Tubal  ( Volkertafel  ft.  Gen.  |  13). 
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Two  days'  march  through  Tibarene  brought  the 
Greeks  to  Cotyora  (Aruib.  v.  5,  §  3),  and  they  were 
altogether  three  days  iu  passing  through  the  coun- 
try (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30).  Now  from  C.  Jasoniuni 
to  Boon,  according  to  Arrian  (Peripl  16),  the 
distance  was  90  stadia,  90  more  to  Cotyora,  and  60 
from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthius,  making  in 
all  a  coast  line  of  240  stadia,  or  three  days'  march. 
Professor  Rawlinson  (Her.  iv.  181)  conjectures  that 
the  Tibareni  occupied  the  coast  between  Cape  Ya- 
soun  (Jasonium)  and  the  River  Melanthius  (Melet 
Irmak),  but  if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place 
Boon  as  their  western  boundary,  one  day's  march 
from  Cotyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be 
sought  some  10  miles  east  of  the  3felet  Irmak^ 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  modem  Aptar,  which  is 
3i  hours  from  that  river.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  says  (33)  that  the 
Tibareni  formerly  dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  as  far  as 
Polemonium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pouleman  ckai, 
1^  miles  east  of  Fatsdh. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  (Anab.  vii.  8,  §  25).  Long  be- 
fore this  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,  which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weak- 
ness, and  rendered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria 
more  easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i.  380,  note  1)  has  found  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  kings  of  the  Tuplai  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. They  are  said  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  to 
have  been  rich  in  flocks  {Arg.  ii.  377).  The  traffic 
in  slaves  and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Tubal  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxvii.  13)  still  further  connects  them  with  the 
Tibareni.  It  is  well  known  that  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  furnished  the  most 
beautiful  slaves,  and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an 
extensive  branch  of  trade  among  the  Cappadocians 
(Polyb.  iv.  38,  §  4;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  39;  Pers.  Sat. 
vi.  77;  Mart.  Ep.  vi.  77,  x.  76,  &c.).  The  copper 
of  the  Mossynoeci,  the  neighbors  of  the  Tibkreni, 
was  celebrated  as  being  extremely  bright,  and  with- 
out any  admixture  of  tin  (Arist.  De  Mir.  Auscult. 
p.  62);  and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these 
tribes,  were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal- 
smiths.  We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines 
of  Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  Min.  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan 
and  China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusebius 
(see  Bochart)  they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talmudists  ( Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  according  to  Bo- 
chart, define  Tubal  as  "the  home  of  the  Uniaci 

('^p"^''3*)M),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  (Phaleg,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  their  name  from  Oenoe,  the  modern  Unieh,  a 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  far 
from  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Tibareni.  In  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.   (ed.  Wilkins) 

S''''3"*n''1  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  renders  it  by  Bithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  x.,  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  authority. 

W.  A.  W. 

TU'BAL-OAaN  (TJl  ^^^^  [see  below]: 
6  &6fif\:  TubaUcain).  The  son  of  Lamech  the 
Cainite  by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is 
called  "  a  furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  of 
copper  and  iron."    The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times 
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associates  him  with  his  father's  song.  "  Lamech" 
was  blind,"  says  the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  "and 
Tubal-Cain  was  leading  him;  and  he  saw  Cain, 
and  he  appeared  to  him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  he 
told  his  father  to  draw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him. 
And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Cain  his  ancestor 
he  smote  his  hands  together  and  struck  his  son 
between  them.  So  he  slew  him,  and  his  wives 
withdraw  from  him,  and  he  conciliates  them." 
In  this  story  Tubal-Cain  is  the  "young  man "  of 
the  song.  Rashi  apparently  considers  the  name 
of  Tubal-Cain  as  an  appellative,  for  he  makes  him 
director  of  the  works  of  Cain  for  making  weapons 

of  war,  and  connects  "Tubal"  with  vSPl,  tabhel,  hi 
to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skillfully.  He  appears  fli 
moreover  to  have  pointed  it  /Il^'^j  ^^/,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus.  According  to  the  writer  last  mentioned 
{Ant.  i.  2,  §  2),  Tubal-Cain  was  distinguished  for 
his  prodigious  strength  and  his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure.  SI 
Hasse  {Entdeckungen,  ii.  37,  quoted  by  Knobel  on  ^| 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tubal-Cain  with  Vulcan; 
and  Buttmann  {Mythol.  i.  164)  not  only  conipares 
these  names,  but  adds  to  the  comparison  the  TcA- 
xives  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  copper  and 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  654),  and  Dwalinn,  the  demon 
smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  Gesenius 
proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded 

of    the  Pers.  Jo*J,  tupal^  iron  slag,  or  scoria,      fll 

and  the  Arab.  i^VAJJ)  kain,  a  smith;   but  this 

etymology  is  more  than  doubtful.     The  Scythian 

race  Tubal,  who  were  coppersmiths  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),       ■  : 

naturally  suggest  themselves  in   connection  with       H| 


Tubal-Cain. 


W.  A.  W. 


TUBIE'NI  (Tou)8/7)j/ot;  Alex.  Tov^iivoi:  Tu- 
The  "  Jews  called  Tubieni "  lived  about 
Charax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly-fortified  city 
called  Caspis  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).  They  were  doubt- 
less the  same  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  towns  of  Toubion  (A.  V.  Tobie),  which 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Tob  of  the 
Old  Testament.  G. 

*  TUMULT,  Mark  v.  38.     [Mourning.] 

*  TURBANS.     [Bonnets.] 

TURPENTINE-TREE  (rep^/xtj/dos,  rep^- 
fiij/dos  '•  terebinthus)  occurs  only  once,  namely,  in 
the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  16),  where  wisdom  is 
compared  with  the  "  turpentine-tree  that  stretcheth 
forth  her  branches."  The  repefiivOos  or  rcpfxtvQos 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed 

by  some  writers  to  represent  the  elah  (nbS)  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  though 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  large 
size.  See  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  222,  223),  who  thus 
speaks  of  it.  "  The  Butm  "  (the  Arabic  name  of 
the  terebinth)  "is  not  an  evergreen,  as  often  repre- 
sented, but  its  small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  berries, 
hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long, 
resembling  much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes 
are  just  set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is 
said  to  flow  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  consti- 
tuting a  very  pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentine, 
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with  an  agreeable  odor  like  citron  or  jessamine, 
and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a 
transparent  gum.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to 
be  known  of  this  product  of  the  butm !  "  The 
terebinth  belongs  to  the  Nat.  Order  Anacardiacece, 
the  plants  of  which  order  generally  contain  resinous 
secretions.  W.  H. 


Pistacia  terebinthus. 

TURTLE,  TURTLE-DOVE  (1*1^1,  <or; 
rpitydv '  turtur :  generally  in  conuectiou  with 
nD1%  ^on<t/<,  "dove").  [Dove.]  The  name  is 
phonetic,  evidently  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooing 
of  the  bird.  The  turtle-dove  occurs  first  in  Scrip- 
ture in  Gen.  xv.  9,  where  Abram  is  commanded  to 
offer  it  along  with  other  sacrifices,  and  with  a  young 

pigeon  ( /t12,  gdzdl).  In  the  Levitical  law  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons,  are  constantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds 
were  admissible  either  as  trespass,  sin,  or  burnt- 
offering.  In  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite 
having  been  accidentally  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  specially 
enjoined  (Num.  vi.  10).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  in  Lev.  xii.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 
lA)rd  made  the  offering  for  her  purification  (Luke 
ii.  24).  During  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  bird  except  the 
pigeon  having  been  domesticated,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India,  it 
was  probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites. To  this  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons 
are  kept  in  dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Palestine,  and  several  of  the  fancy  races  so  famil- 
iar in  this  country  have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syrian 
origin.  The  offering  of  two  young  pigeons  must 
have  been  one  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
and  the  offerer  was  accepted  according  to  that  he 
had,  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  not.  The 
admission  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  was  perhaps 
a  yet  further  concession  to  extreme  poverty;  for, 
unlike  the  pigeon,  the  turtle,  from  its  migratory 
nature  and  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been 
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kept  in  a  state  of  free  domestication;  but  being 
extremely  numerous,  and  resorting  especially  to 
gardens  for  nidification,  its  young  might  easily  be 
found  and  captured  by  those  who  did  not  even  pos- 
sess pigeons. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm-dove  ( Turtur 
^(jyptiacus,  Temm.)  may  in  some  measure  have 
supplied  the  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is 
found  in  amazing  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree 
occurs,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  In  most  of 
the  oases  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia  every  tree  is 
the  home  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  tame  and 
elegant  birds.  In  the  crown  of  many  of  the  date- 
trees  five  or  six  nests  are  placed  together ; '  and  the 
writer  has  frequently,  in  a  palm-grove,  brought 
down  ten  brace  or  more  without  moving  from  his 
post.  In  such  camps  as  Elim  a  considerable  supply 
of  these  doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity 
for  its  mate,  it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  ap- 
propriate offering  (comp.  Plin.  Nat.  Hisl.  x.  52). 
The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its 
return  in  spring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  "  The 
turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming;  "  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  32,  "  The 
winter  is  past  .  .  .  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land."  So  Pliny,  "  Hyeme  mutis, 
a  vere  vocalibus;"  and  Arist.  Hist.  An.  ix.  8, 
"  Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold  countries, 
the  winter  in  warm  ones."  Although  elsewhere 
(viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hibernate  {(pasXil).  There  is, 
indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  the  return  of 
spring  in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  the  fii-st  birds  to  migrate 
northwards,  the  turtle,  while  other  songsters  are 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  intervals, 
immediately  on  its  arrival  pours,  forth  from  every 
garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  its  melancholy  yet 
soothing  ditty,  unceasingly  from  early  dawn  till 
sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note  doubtless  that 
David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19,  pouring  forth  his  lament  to 
God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle-dove. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their 
importance  as  an  article  of  food,  the  ancients  dis- 
criminated the  species  of  Columbidte  more  accu- 
rately than  of  many  others.  Aristotle  enumerates 
five  species,  which  are  not  all  easy  of  identification, 
as  but  four  species  are  now  known  commonly  to 
inhabit  Greece.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  species 
is  probably  greater.  Besides  the  rock-dove  (Co- 
lumba  livia,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the  inland  ravines,  where 
it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ring-dove  {Columba palwnbus,  L.)  frequents  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock- 
dove (Columba  (Bna.s,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  more 
sparingly  distributed.  Another  species,  allied  either 
to  this  or  to  Columba  livia,  has  been  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leucmiota, 
Vig.  See  3is,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  The  turtle-dove  ( Turfui- 
auritus,  L.)  is,  as  has  been  stated,  most  abundant, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  an  allied  species, 
the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle  ( Turtur  ^gyp- 
tiacus,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  This 
bird,  most  abundant  among  the  palm-trees  in  Egypt 
and  North  Africa,  is  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon turtle-dove  by  its  ruddy  chestnut  color,  its  long 
tail,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  the  collar  oa 
the  neck.  It  does  not  migrate,  but  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  ancients.     The  large 
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Indian  turtle  {Turtur  gelastes,  Temm.)  has  also 
been  stated,  though  without  authority,  to  occur  in 
Palestine.  Other  species,  as  the  well-known  col- 
lared dove  (lurtw  7'isoria,  I^.)  have  been  incor- 
rectly included  as  natives  of  Syria.         H.  B.  T. 


Turtur  JE^y^ptiacus. 

*  TUTORS,  only  in  Gal.  iv.  2,  the  translation 
of  iirlTpoTToi,  more  properly  rendered  "guardians." 
It  denotes  those  to  whom  a  charge  is  committed, 
in  this  instance  that  of  guardian  or  overseer  of 
children  who  are  the  heirs  of  property,  while  the 
associated  terra  oIkovS/jloi  singles  out  those  among 
the  overseers  who  regulate  the  pecuniary  afiairs  of 
the  estate.  The  better  sense  of  the  latter  term  is 
"stewards"  and  not  "governors"  (A.  V.).  See 
especially  Wieseler,  f/^efter  den  Br.  an  die  Galater, 
p.  326.  The  A.  V.  follows  the  antecedent  English 
versions,  except  Wycliffe's.  See  Remarks  on  Ren- 
derings,  etc.,  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxii.  139.  H. 

TYCH'ICUS  {TixiKos  [fortuitous]).  A  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  and  one 
of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel. 
He  is  mentioned  in  five  separate  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  four  cases  explicitly,  in  the  fifth 
very  probably,  he  is  connected  with  the  district  of 
Asia.  (1. )  In  Acts  xx.  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  the  Apostle  through  a  longer  or 
shorter  portion  of  his  return-journey  from  the  third 
missionary  circuit.  Here  he  is  expressly  called 
(with  Trophimus)  ^A<Tiav6s;  but  while  Trophimus 
went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15,  38).  (2.)  How  Tychicus  was 
employed  in  the  interval  before  St.  Paul's  first  im- 
prisonment we  cannot  tell:  but  in  that  imprison- 
ment he  was  with  the  Apostle  again,  as  we  see  from 
Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Here  he  is  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
"  a  beloved  brother,"  but  as  "  a  faithful  muiister 
and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord;  "  and  he  is  to  make 
known  to  the  Colossians  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  Apostle  (to  kot'  i/xe  trdm-a  yvaplaei),  and 
to  bring  comfort  to  the  Colossians  themselves  (ha 
irapaKaXeffy  tois  Kapdlas  vixwv)-  From  this  we 
gather  that  diligent  service  and  warm  Christian 
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sympathy  were  two  features  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  I'ychicus.  Colossae  was  in  Asia ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  of  Onesimus,  who  is  mentioned  im- 
mediately afterwards,  it  is  said,  qs  ianv  e|  vfiSiv, 
whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled,  we  naturally  in- 
fer that  the  latter  was  not  a  native  of  that  city. 
These  two  men  were  doubtless  the  bearers  both  of 
this  letter  and  the  following,  as  well  as  that  to 
Philemon.  (3.)  The  language  concerning  Tychicus 
in  Eph.  v.  21,  22,  is  very  similar,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  same  words.  And  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  notice  this  passage  carefully,  because  it 
is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  epistle,  and  is 
of  some  considerable  value  as  a  subsidiary  argument 
for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  circular  letter, 
Tychicus,  who  bore  a  commission  to  Colossae,  and 
who  was  probably  well  known  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  would  be  a  very  proper  person 
to  see  the  letter  duly  delivered  and  read.  (4. )  The 
next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  first 
in  chronological  order  being  Tit.  iii.  12.  Here  St. 
Paul  (writing  possibly  from'Ephesus)  says  that  it 
is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus  to  Crete,  about 
the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Nicopolis.  (5.)  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  Rome  during  the  second 
imprisonment)  he  says,  "I  am  herewith  sending 
Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seems  natural, 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  onreirTeiAo, 
though  Bp.  EUicott's  suggestion  is  also  worth  con- 
sidering, that  this  mission  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  carrying  of  the  first  epistle.  (See  their 
notes  on  the  passage.)  However  this  may  be,  we 
see  this  disciple  at  the  end,  as  we  saw  him  at  the 
beginning,  connected  locally  with  Asia,  while  also 
cooperating  with  St.  Paul.  We  have  no  authentic 
information  concerning  Tychicus  in  any  period 
previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these  five  Scriptural 
notices.  The  tradition  which  places  him  afterwards 
as  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia  is  apparently 
of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  probability  in  the 
conjecture  (Stanley's  Connthians,  2d  ed.  p.  493) 
that  Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two  "  brethren " 
(Trophimus  being  the  other)  who  were  associated 
with  Titus  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in 
Judaea.  As  arguments  for  this  view  we  may  men- 
tion the  association  with  Trophimus,  the  probability 
that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  occurrence  of  both 
names  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (see  2  Tim. 
iv.  20),  the  chronological  and  geographical  agree- 
ment with  the  circumstances  of  the  third  missionary 
journey,  and  the  general  language  used  concerning 
Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  [Asia  ; 
Ephesus;  TrOphimus.]  J.  S.  H. 

.  TYRAN'NUS  {Tipawos  [despot,  tyrant]). 
The  name  of  a  man  in  whose  school  or  place  of 
audience  Paul  taught  the  Gospel  for  two  years, 
during  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9). 
The  halls  or  rooms  of  the  philosophers  were  called 
(TxoAat  among  the  later  Greeks  (Liddell  and  Scott, 
s.  v.);  and  as  Luke  applies  that  term  to  the  au- 
ditorium in  this  instance,  the  presumption  is  that 
Tyrannus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and  a  public  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  rhetoric.  He  and  Paul  must  have 
occupied  the  room  at  different  hours ;  but  whether 
he  hired  it  out  to  the  Christians  or  gave  to  them 
the  use  of  it  (in  either  case  he  must  have  been 
friendly  to  them)  is  left  uncertain.  Meyer  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
and  the  owner  of  a  private  synagogue  or  house  for 

teaching  (tt7"l'lD  rT^Sl).     But,  in  the  first  place, 
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his  Greek  name,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men- 
tiouetl  as  a  Jew  or  proselyte,  disagree  with  that 
supposition;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  re- 
paired to  this  man's  school  after  having  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix.  9), 
it  is  evident  that  he  took  this  course  as  a  means 
of  gaining  access  to  the  heathen ;  an  object  which 
he  would  naturally  seek  through  the  coo[)eration  of 
one  of  their  own  number,  and  not  by  associating 
himself  with  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  In  speaking  of  him  merely  as  a  cer- 
tain Tyrannus  {Tvpdvvov  rivSs),  Luke  indicates 
certainly  that  he  was  not  a  believer  at  first ;  though 
it  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  he  may  have 
become  such  as  the  result  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Apostle.  Hemsen  (Der  Ai)ostel  Pnulus,  p.  218) 
throws  out  the  idea  that  the  hall  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  original  proprietor. 

H.  B.  H. 

TYRE  ("^12,  ")'^,  i.e.  Tzor:  Tipos:  Tyms: 
Josh.  xix.  29  [oi  Tvpioi] ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxiii.  1  ; 
Ez.  xxvi.  15,xxvii.  2,  &c.).  A  celebrated  commercial 
city  of  antiquity,  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33o 
17'  N.  (Admiral  Smythe's  Mediten-qnean,  p.  469). 
Its  Hebrew  name  "Tzor"  signifies  a  rock;  which 
well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sur,  the  modem  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  island.  From 
the  word  "Tzor"  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  differed  from  each 
other,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
parent:  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura,  whence  the 
Greek  word  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
which  finally  prevailed  in  I^tin,  and  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modem  languages  of  the  West; 
and,  2dly,  Sara,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
(Ti'uc.  ii.  6,  58,  "  purpuram  ex  Sara  tibi  attuli "), 
and  which  is  familiar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  Virgil,  "  Ut  gemma  bibat,  et  Sairano 
dormiat  ostro  "  {Georg.  ii.  506;  comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
xiv.  6;  SiHus  Italicus,  xv.  203;  Juvenal,  x.  30). 
According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  115),  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (History  <^  Greece, 
iii.  353),  the  form  "Sara"  would  seem  to  have 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name 
of  Sur. 

Pal.etvrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island;  but, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we 
may  believe  Justin  (xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the 
mainland  before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island ; 
and  the  tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name 
of  Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in 
Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia 
to  the  south  (Strabo,  xii.  11,  24).  But  a  difficulty 
arises  in  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built  before 
Tyre,  as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "  a  rock," 
and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
Palaetyrus  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on 
the  surface  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name. 
To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg  makes  the 
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a  According  to  Herodotus,  the  priests  at  Tyre  told 
him  that  their  city  had  been  founded  2,300  years  be- 
fore his  visit.  Supposing  he  was  at  Tyre  in  450  B.  c, 
tlxis  would  make  the  date  of  its  foundation  2,750  b.  c. 
Josephus  makes  the  more  sober  statement,  probably 


suggestion  that  Palaetyrus  meant  Tyre  that  formerly 
existed;  "quai  quondam  fuit;  "  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  exist- 
ence (De  rebus  Tyrioruin,  p.  26).  Movers,  justly 
deeming  this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
possessed  the  ishmd  as  part  of  their  territory,  and 
named  their  city  from  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  island,  though  the  island  itself  was  not  then 
inhabited  (Das  Phonizische  Alterthum,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible;  but  other 
explanations  are  equally  possible.  For  example,  the 
Phoenician  name  of  it  may  have  been  the  Old  City ; 
and  this  may  have  been  translated  "  Palaetyrus  " 
in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland 
migrated  to  the  island,  they  may  afterwards,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  given  to  the  city  which 
they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre,  without  its  being 
necessarily  impUed  that  the  city  had  ever  borne 
simply  the  name  of  Tyre.  Or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, now  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture, 
may  have  led  to  the  name ;  just  as  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  Roma  Vecchia,  or  Old  Rome,  is 
the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campagna  (as  is 
stated  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Bun- 
bury)  to  ruins  of  the  age  of  Caracalla  situated  be- 
tween the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  there  are  no  traces  there  of  any  Old  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for 
the  name.  And  this  again  would  tally  with  Mr. 
Grote's  remark,  who  observes  {I.  c.)  that  perhaps 
the  Phoenician  name  which  the  city  on  the  main- 
land bore  may  have  been  something  resembling 
Palae-Tyrus  in  sound  but  not  coincident  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  question  regarding  Palaetyrus  is  merely 
archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Biblical  history 
is  affected  by  it  Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  be- 
sieged the  portion  of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  as 
he  had  no  vessels  with  which  to  attack  the  island ; 
but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city  was 
on  the  island.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  consecrated 
to  Hercules  (Melkarth)  who  was  the  principal  object 
of  worship  to  the  inhabitants  (Quintus  Curtius,  iv. 
2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757);  and  Arrian  in  his  History 
says  that  the  temple  on  the  island  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  temples  within  the  memory  of  man- 
kind (ii.  16).  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that 
the  island  had  long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this 
agree  the  expressions  as  to  Tyre  being  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas"  (Ez.  xxvii.  25,  26);  and  even 
the  threat  against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like 
the  top  of  a  rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Des 
Vignoles'  Ckronologie  de  VHistoire  Sciinie,  Berlin, 
1738,  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on 
the  island  was  limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
population  on  the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the 
population  on  the  island  (see  Movers,  I  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity"  (Is.  xxiii.  7;  Herodot.  ii. 
14;  Qumtus  Curtius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned  either 


founded  on  Menander's  history,  that  it  was  founded 
230  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple.  Under  any  circumstances,  Jo- 
sephus  could  not,  with  his  ideas  and  chronology,  have 
accepted  the  date  of  the  Tyrian  priests  ;  for  then  Tyre 
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in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  no  inference 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  city  at  the  time 
when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe  of 
Canaauites  which  inhabited  the  small  tract  of  coun- 
try which  may  be  called  Phoenicia  Proper  [Ph<e- 
nicia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  xviii.  7;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6; 
Ez.  xxxii.  30);  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when  Solomon 
sent  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out  of 
Lebanon  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subjects,  he  re- 
minds Hiram  that  "  there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians" 
(1  K.  V.  6).  Hence  Virgil,  who,  in  his  very  first 
mention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre  {yEn.  i.  12),  after- 
wards, with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  city  {JEn.  i.  677,  678,  iv.  545.  See 
Des  Vignoles,  I.  c.  p.  25).  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric 
Poems  (//.  vi.  290,  xxiii.  743;  Od.  iv.  84,  xvii.  424), 
'this  might  comprehend  Tyrians;  and  the  mention 
of  the  city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention 
of  Tyre,  would  be  fully  accounted  for  —  if  it  were 
necessary  to  account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all 
in  a  poem  —  by  Sidon 's  having  been  in  early  times 
more  flourishing  than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise, 
of  being  noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch;  but  here,  again,  though  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  against  the  importance,  no  inference 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Pentateuch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adverted 
to  as  a  fortified  city  (in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong 
city"),  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre ;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
tribe  of  Asher  never  possessed  the  Tyrian  territory. 
According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  ought  to  have 
been  exterminated ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  intel- 
ligent race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst  other 
cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resident  there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  He- 
brew historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  gen- 
erally, which  afford  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition 
of  Tyre,  are  in  the  book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David,  for  building 
him  a  palace;  and  subsequently  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 


would  have  been  founded  before  the  era  of  the  Deluge. 
See  an  instructive  passage  as  to  the  chronology  of 
Josephus  in  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  1. 

o  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  distance 
from  which  the  limestone  was  brought  with  which  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  built.  It  was  hewn  from  quar- 
ries in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  was  sent  to  Loudon 
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worthy  of  attention.  In  contradistinction  from 
the  other  most  celebrated  independent  commercial 
cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Tyre  was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  merchant  princes,  who 
might  have  been  deemed  likely  to  favor  the  estab-  ^fi 
lishment  of  an  aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  con-  ^B 
tinned  to  preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment until  its  final  loss  of  independence.  Another 
point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems 
to  have  been  already  attained  by  the  Tyrians. 
Under  this  head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Tyrians  in  felling  trees ;  for, 
through  vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they 
would  as  naturally  have  become  skilled  in  that  art 
as  the  backwoodsmen  of  America.  But  what  is 
peculiarly  noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  become 
workers  in  brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which 
implies  considerable  advancement  in  art.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  works  in  brass  executed 
by  the  Tyrian  artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there 
are  Ulies,  palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim 
(1  K.  vii.  13-45).  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar- 
wood  and  fir-wood  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is 
likewise  interesting,  partly  from  the  similarity  of  flj 
the  sea  voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  V] 
the  Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and  partly  as  giving 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  really  short  distance  between 
Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  The  wood  was  taken  in  floats 
to  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  1  K.  v.  9),  a  distance  of 
less  than  74  geographical  miles.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  summer  there  are  times  when  this 
voyage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have  reckoned 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds  to 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such 
occasions.  From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance 
was  about  32  miles ;  and  it  is  certain  that  by  this 
route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  celebrated 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  was  not  more  than 
106 «  geographical,  or  about  122  English  miles. 
Within  such  a  comparatively  short  distance  (which 
by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  20  miles 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns  to 
establish  personal  relations  with  each  other;  more 
especially  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Solomon's 
kingdom,  in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  fre- 
quently have  met,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  political  alliance  in  personal  friendship.  If  by 
messengers  they  sent  riddles  and  problems  for  each 
other  to  solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3 ;  c.  Apion. 
i.  17),  they  may  previously  have  had,  on  several 
occasions,  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  convivial  in- 
tercourse. In  this  way,  likewise,  Solomon  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who, 
with  those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Poly- 
theism and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  occasioned  previously  the  strong  affection 
of  Hiram  for  David  (1  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  under 
Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.     Hiram  supplied  Solomon 


round  the  North  Foreland  up  the  river  Thames.  The 
distance  to  London  in  a  straight  line  from  the  North 
Foreland  alone  is  of  itself  about  twelve  miles  greater 
than  from  Tyre  to  Joppa ;  while  the  distance  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland  to  the  North  Foreland  is  actually 
three  times  as  great. 
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with  cedar  wood,  precious  metals,  and  workmen, 
and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and 
India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some  cities, 
and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  some  havens  on 
the  Ked  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  11-14,  26-28,  x.  22).  These 
friendly  relations  survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous 
secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  century  later 
Ahab  married  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to  Menan- 
der  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  2),  was  daughter  of 
Itliobal,  king  of  Tyre.  As  she  was  zealous  for  her 
national  religion,  she  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  abomination  by  the  pious  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  ;  but  this  led  to  no  special  prophetical 
denunciations  against  Tyre.  The  case  became  dif- 
ferent, however,  when  mercantile  cupidity  induced 
the  Tyrians  and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  buy 
Hebrew  captives  from  their  enemies  and  to  sell 
them  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  [Phoenicians,  iii. 
2518  I)]  and  Edomites.  From  this  time  commenced 
denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  of  retaliation 
(Joel  iii.  4-8;  Amos  i.  9,  10);  and  indeed,  though 
there  might  be  peace,  there  could  not  be  sincere 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  But  the  like- 
lihood of  the  denunciations  being  fulfilled  first  arose 
from  the  progressive  conquests  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  powerful, 
victorious,  and  ambitious  neighbor  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the  small 
strip  of  land  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so 
insignificant  in  extent,  but  overflowing  with  so  much 
wealth,  which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia. 
[PucENiciA.]  Accordingly,  when  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  city  of  Samaria, 
had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Phoenician  cities.  At  this  time.  Tyre 
had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  Since  the 
reign  of  Hiram,  it  had  planted  the  splendid  colony 
of  Carthage  (143  years  and  eight  months,  Josephus 
says,  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  c. 
A/non.  i.  18);  it  possessed  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
with  the  valuable  mines  of  the  metal  "  copper  "  (so 
named  from  the  island);  and,  apparently,  the  city 
of  Sidon  was  subject  to  its  sway.  But  Shalmaneser 
seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Cyprians ;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into 
the  Greek  language  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  2): 
"Eluhcus  reigned  36  years  (over  TyTc).  This  king, 
ui)on  tlie  revolt  of  the  Kittagans  (Cyprians),  sailed 
with  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the 
Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia, 
but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back. 
On  this,  Sidon  and  Ace  {i.  e.  Akko  or  Acre)  and 
Palaetyrus  revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many 
other  cities  which  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians 
would  Jiot  submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and 
fell  upon  them  again,  the  Phoenicians  having  fur- 
nished him  with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  Against 
these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with  12  ships,  and,  dis- 
persing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took  five 
hundred  men  prisoners.  The  reputation  of  all  the 
citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  off  his  army, 
placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to  pre- 
vent the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held  out, 
supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells.''    It  is 
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in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  against 
Tyi-e  in  the  writings  entitled  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii., 
was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again  noticed. 

After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.  c), 
Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  XXV.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  remark- 
able for  its  wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland, 
and  protected  by  strong  fortifications  (Ez.  xxviii.  5, 
xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Our 
knowledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends  entirely  on  va- 
rious notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets;  but 
some  of  those  notices  are  singularly  full,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  fur- 
nishes us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of 
antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens.  One  point 
especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its 
splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mercenary 
soldiers  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11).  This  has  been  the 
general  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account  of 
the  high  wages  which  may  be  obtained  by  artisans 
in  a  thriving  community,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary pay  of  a  soldier ;  and  Tyre  had  been  unable  to 
resist  the  demoralizing  temptation.  In  its  service 
there  were  Phoenicians  from  Arvad,  ^Ethiopians 
obtained  through  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and 
hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.  This  is  the  fii-st 
time  that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons  founded  a  great 
monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Chaldajan  empire. 
We  may  conceive  them  Uke  the  Swiss,  who,  iwor, 
faithful,  and  brave,  have  during  many  centuries, 
until  the  last  few  years,  deemed  enlistment  in 
foreign  service  a  legitimate  source  of  gain.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian 
mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  intei*esting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  with-, 
out  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  a  few  lead 
ing  points  may  be  noticed.  The  first  question  is 
as  to  the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the 
precious  metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  gold  came 
from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the 
Red  Sea  [Ophik].  Whether  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants, whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman 
classical  times  (Horace,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their 
gold  by  trafiic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it 
was  the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncer- 
tain; but  as  far  as  the  latter  alternative  is  con- 
cerned, the  point  will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the 
progress  of  geological  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came 
from  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  world,  namely, 
from  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians 
had  established  their  settlement  of  Tarshish,  or  Tar- 
tessus.  As  to  copper,  we  should  have  presumed 
that  it  was  obtained  from  the  valuable  mines  in 
Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction 
with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  which  poiiTts  to 
the  districts  on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
wheat  was  Palestine.  This  point  has  been  already 
noticed  elsewhere  [PiiffiNiciANS,  iii.  2519]  as  help- 
ing to  explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  war  between  Tyre  and  the  Israelites.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat- 
country  to  Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  prox- 
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imity,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  which  was 
distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great 
commercial  city.  The  extreme  points  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  would  be  somewhat  more  distant; 
but  the  wheat  probably  came  from  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  obtained  from 
Palestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  but  not  wine  appar- 
ently, notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  grapes  and 
wine  in  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  im- 
ported from  Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Hel- 
bon,  which  was  probably  not  the  product  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name, 
but  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  it- 
self (see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syiia,  vol.  ii.  p.  495 ; 
compare  Athenseus,  i.  51).  The  Bedawin  Arabs 
suppUed  Tyre  with  lambs  and  rams  and  goats,  for 
the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was  so  well 
adapted.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and  doubt- 
less for  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- fish, 
which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the  Peloponnesus 
(compare  the  "  Laconicas  purpuras  "  of  Horace,  Od. 
ii.  18,  7,  and  Pliny,  ix.  40).  Lastly  from  Dedan  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  an  island  occupied  possibly  by  a 
Phoenician  colony,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  were 
imported,  which  must  originally  have  been  obtained 
from  India  (Ez.  xxvii.  10, 11,  22,  12, 13,  17,  18,  21, 
7,  15). 

In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  as  the  conquerors  were  a  fierce  and  for- 
midable race  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general  of  un- 
doubted capacity,  who  had  not  long  before  humbled 
the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  this  event  would  have  excited  alarm 
and  terror  amongst  the  Tyrians.  Instead  of  this 
we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2) 
that  their  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  exulta- 
tion. At  first  sight  this  appears  strange  and  al- 
most inconceivable ;  but  it  is  rendered  intelligible 
by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish  history.  Only 
34  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah,  b.  c. 
622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution,  of 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  two  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.),  and  which 
cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  Jewish  Annals,  fully  explains  the 
exultation  and  malevolence  of  the  Tyrians.  In 
that  Reformation,  Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the 
gods  who  were  the  objects  <rf  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love,  he  had  consumed  with  fire  the  sacred  vessels 
used  in  their  worship,  he  had  burnt  their  images 
and  defiled  their  high  places  —  not  excepting  even 
the  high  place  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the 
friend  of  Hiram  had  built  to  Ashtoreth  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  and  which  for  more  than  350  years  had 
been  A  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monarchs  and  the  two 
nations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored  to 
exterminate  their  religion,  for  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20)  he  had  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  results   they  may  have  contributed 

«  It  was  owing  to  this  Reformation  of  Josiah  that 
when  tlie  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar a  generation  had  arisen  untainted  by  idola- 
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powerfully  to  the  «  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  outrages;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed  by 
them  with  triumphant  joy,  as  instances  of  Divine 
retribution  in  human  affairs. 

This  joy,  however,  must  soon  have  given  way 
to  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  which  will  be  noticed 
separately  in  this  article,  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that,  on  some  terms 
or  other.  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chaldees.  This 
would  explain,  amongst  other  points,  an  expedition 
of  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scriptm-e,  against 
Tyre,  which  probably  happened  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  have  been  dictated  by  obvious  motives 
of  self-defense  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of  attack- 
ing Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaldees.  In  this 
expedition  Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had 
lasting  effects  (Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68 ;  Movers, 
Das  Phonizische  AUerthwn,  vol.  ii.  p.  451).  The 
rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real, 
may  have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alli- 
ance; and  it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Her- 
bal, a  subsequent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to 
Babylon  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21).  During  the 
Persian  domination  the  Tyrians  were  subject  in 
name  to  the  Persian  king,  and  may  have  given  him 
tribute.  With  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians,  without  striking  a  blow; 
perhaps,  through  hatred  of  the  Chaldees ;  perhaps, 
solely  from  prudential  motives.  But  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus, 
when  Cambyses  ordered  them  to  join  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Carthage,  they  refused  compliance, 
on  account  of  their  solfemn  engagements  and  pa- 
rental relation  to  that  colony:  and  Cambyses  did 
not  deem  it  right  to  use  force  toward  them  (Herod, 
iii.  19).  Afterwards  they  fought  with  Persia 
against  Greece,  and  furnished  vessels  of  war  in  the  ^ 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  ^Hj 
98);  and  Mapen,  the  son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  ^] 
mentioned  amongst  those  who,  next  to  the  com- 
manders, were  the  most  renowned  in  the  fleet.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  These  two 
cities  were  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in 
the  course  of  centuries  their  relative  importance 
might  fluctuate,  as  would  be  very  possible  in  our 
own  country  with  two  neighboring  cities,  such  for 
example,  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  possi- 
ble also  that  Tyre  may  have  been  seriously  weakened 
by  its  long  struggle  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Un- 
der the  Persian  dominion.  Tyre  and  Sidon  sup- 
plied cedar  wood  again  to  the  Jews  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  Temple;  and  this  wood  was  sent 
by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  materials  for  the  first  Tem- 
ple in  the  time  of  Solomon  (Ezra,  iii.  7).     Un- 


try,  and  yet  many  of  them  probably  free  from  the  in- 
tense scrupulousness  in  ceremonial  observances  which 
prevailed  subsequently. 
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der  the  Persians  likewise  Tyre  was  visited  by  an 
historian,  from  whom  we  might  have  derived  val- 
uable information  resjjecting  its  condition  (Herod, 
ii.  44).  But  the  information  actually  supplied  by 
him  is  scanty,  as  the  motive  of  his  voyage  seems  to 
have  been  solely  to  visit  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Melkarth  (the  Phoenician  Hercules),  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  island,  and  was  highly  venerated.  He 
gives  no  details  as  to  the  city,  and  merely  specifies 
two  columns  which  he  observed  in  the  temple,  one 
of  gold,  and  the  other  of  emerald ;  or  rather,  as  is 
reasonably  conjectured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson, 
of  green  glass  (Rawhnson's  Herodotus,  ii.  81,  82). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  b.  c. 
332,  Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  third  U.ime  by  a  great 
conqueror :  and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  It  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  military  plans  that 
the  Phoenician  fleet  should  be  at  his  command,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 
to  have  his  communications  by  sea  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia  suddenly  cut  off";  and  he  accordingly 
summoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
his  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Aradus, 
Pyblus,  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 
the  seamen  of  those  cities  in  the  Persian  fleet 
brought  away  their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone, 
calculating  probably  at  first  on  the  support  of  those 
seamen,  refused  to  admit  hini  within  its  walls  — 
and  then  ensued  a  memorable  siege  which  lasted 
seven  months,  and  the  success  of  which  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  acliievements  which  Alexander 
up  to  that  time  had  attempted.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  here  the  details  of  that  siege,  which  may  be 
found  in  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius,  and  in  all 
good  Grecian  histories,  such  as  those  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  at  that  time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an 
island  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland  —  that 
"  it  was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious  walls, 
the  loftiest  portion  of  which  on  the  side  fronting 
the  mainland  reached  a  height  not  less  than  150 
feet;  "and  that  notwithstanding  his  persevering 
ettbrts,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
if  the  harbor  of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been 
blockaded  by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south 
by  the  Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
to  Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  mainland 
by  an  enormous  artificial  «  mole.  Moreover,  owing 
to  internal  disturbances,  Carthage  was  unable  to 
afford  any  assistance  to  its  parent  state. 

The  immetliate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alex- 
ander were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  de- 
fenders were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000  of  its 
inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females  and  free 
children  were  sold  as  slaves  (Arrian,  iv.  24,  §  9; 
Diodorus,  xvii.  46).  It  gradually,  however,  recov- 
ered its  prosperity  through  the  immigration  of  fresh 


a  That  Tyre  was  on  an  island,  previous  to  its  siege 
by  Alexander,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  his- 
tory ;  but  on  examining  the  locality  at  the  present  day 
few  persons  would  suspect  fi-om  existing  appearances 
that  there  was  anything  artificial  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  peninsula. 

b  Pliny  the  elder  gives  an  account  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian shell-fish  (ix.  60,  61),  and  states  that  from  the 
larger  ones  the  dye  was  extracted,  after  taking  off  the 
shell :  but  that  the  small  fish  were  crushed  alive 
together  with  the  shells.  Mr.  Wilde,  an  intelligent 
modern  traveller,  observed  at  Tyre  numerous  round 
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settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to  have  suffered  by 
the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alexandria.  Under  the 
Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander,  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Seleucidae,  who  bestowed  on  it  many 
privileges ;  and  there  are  still  in  existence  coins  of 
that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tion (I'xkhel,  Doctr.  Nummorurn  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p. 
379,  &c.;  Geseuius,  Monumenta  PhcRnicice,  pp. 
262-264,  and  Tab.  34).  Under  the  Romans,  at 
first  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom ;  for 
Josephus  mentions  that  when  Cleopatra  pressed 
Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  a  gift  of 
Phoenician  and  Jewish  territory  which  he  made  to 
her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  '*  free  cities  from  their  ancestors  "  {Ant.  xv. 
4,  §  1).  Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival  of 
Augustus  in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived 
the  two  cities  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
{iSov\(i><raTo,  Dion  Cassius,  Ixiv.  7).  Still  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it 
at  that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the 
days  of  Kzekiel,  the  Tyrians  had  imported  purple 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  had  since  learned 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themselves ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  shell-fish  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  those  on  the 
Lacedoemonian  coast  (Pausanias,  iii.  21,  §  6).  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered the  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence.*' 
He  further  speaks  of  the  houses  as  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome  —  which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  prosperous  fortified  city  of  limited  area,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  information  respecting  the  city,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  circumference  of 
the  city  proper  (i.  e.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  city,  including 
Patetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  {Nat.  Hist.  v.  17). 
The  accounts  of  Sti-abo  and  Pliny  have  a  pecuUar 
interest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been,  when 
vi.sited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21;  Mark  vii.  24). 
It  was  perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem 
[Jerusalem,  ii.  1320],  and  if  so,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  to  have 
visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Nazareth,  where  Christ  mainly  lived 
as  a  carpenter's  son  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Mark  vi.  3).  We 
may  readily  conceive  that  He  may  often  have  gone 
to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the  world;  and 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Greek  language  was  Ukely  to  be 
spoken  at  Nazareth,  at  Tyre,  and  in  its  neighbor- 


boles  cut  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  in  which  shells 
seem  to  have  been  crushed.  They  were  perfectly 
smooth  on  the  inside  ;  and  many  of  them  were  shaped 
exactly  like  a  modern  iron  pot,  broad  and  flat  at  the 
bottom,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  of 
these  were  filled  with  a  breccia  of  shells  ;  in  other 
places  this  breccia  lay  in  heaps  in  the  neighborhood. 
All  the  shells  were  of  one  species,  and  were  undoubt- 
edly the  Murex  Truncidus.  See  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  along  the  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Dublin,  1844. 
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hood,  there  must  have  been  excellent  opportunities 
for  conversation  in  that  language,  with  which  He 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat,  as 
far  as  was  compatible  with  the  irreparable  loss  of 
independence,  Tyre  continued  in  uninterrupted 
prosperity;  and  about  that  period  Jerome  has  on 
record  very  striking  testimony  on  the  subject, 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  and  is  a  landmark  in 
Tyrian  history  (see  Gesenius's  Jesaia,  vol.  i.  p. 
714).  Jerome,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel, 
comes  to  the  passage  in  which  theprophet  threatens 
Tyre  with  the  approach  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxvi.  7) ;  and  he  then,  amongst 
other  points,  refers  to  the  verse  in  which  the 
prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  "  Thou  shalt  be  built  no 
more,"  saying  that  this  raises  a  question  as  to  how 
a  city  can  be  said  not  to  be  built  any  more,  which 
we  see  at  the  present  day  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  Phcenicia.  "  Quodque  se- 
quitur:  nee  aedificaberis  ultra,  videtur  facere  quses- 
tionem  quomodo  non  sit  sedificata,  quam  hodie 
cernimus  Fho&nices  nobilissimam  et  pulcherrimam 
cmtatem."  He  afterwards,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
3d  verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is 
called  "a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles," 
says  that  this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that 
commercial  dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  city  —  "  quod  quidem  usque  hodie 
IJerseverat,  ut  omnium  prqpemodo  gentium  in  ilia 
exerceanlur  commercia. ' '  Jerome' s  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  years  411-414  A.  D.  (see  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  465), 
so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a  thousand  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.  c.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in  which  Ezekiel 
states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no  more,  Jerome 
says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will  be  no  more 
the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own  king,  as  was 
the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings,  but  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the  Ptole- 
mies, or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  pas- 
sage by  some  interpreters,  that  Tyre  would  not  be 
built  in  the  last  days ;  but  he  asks  of  such  inter- 
preters, "  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the 
part  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  especially  as  we 
read  in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labor  (xxix.  18), 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  because  in 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  God." 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that  another  subjugation  of  the  country  was  re- 
served for  it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming 
not  from  the  north,  but  from  the  south.  In  the 
7th  century  A.  d.  took  place  the  extraordinary 
Arabian  revolution  under  Mohammed,  which  has 
given  a  new  religion  to  so  many  miUions  of  man- 
kind. In  the  years  633-638  A.  D.  all  Syria  and 
Palestine,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Antioch,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Khalif  Omar.  This  conquest  was 
so  complete,  that  in  both  those  countries  the  lan- 
guage of  Mohammed  has  almost  totally  supplanted 
the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there  are  only 
three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic)  is  the 
vernacular  language.     In  Palestine,  it  is  not  the 
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language  of  a  single  native;  and  in  Jerusalem,  to  a 
stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this 
momentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Muezzin  daily  call 
Mohammedans  to  prayers  in  thcArabic  language  of 
Mohammed,  within  the  sacred  precincts  where  once 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  worshipped  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic.  (As  to  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  PuL 
estine,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  conquest  did 
not  cause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essen- 
tial conditions  on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre, 
as  to  other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a 
poll-tax,  the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging 
for  three  days  V>  every  Muslem  traveller,  the  wear- 
ing a  peculiar  dress,  the  admission  of  Muslems  into 
the  churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  crosses  and 
all  sounds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  all  insulting 
expressions  towards  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
the  prohibition  to  ride  on  horseback  or  to  build 
new  churches.  (See  Weil's  Geschichte  der  ChaL 
ifer,  bd.  i.  81,  82.)  Some  of  these  conditions  were 
humiliating,  and  nearly  heart-breaking ;  but  if  sub- 
mitted to,  the  lives  and  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants  remained  untouched.  Accordingly,  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  Tyre  was  still  a  flourish- 
ing city,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Christians  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1124.  It  had  early  been  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric,  and  Cassius,  bishop 
of  Tyre,  is  named  as  having  been  present  at  the 
Council  of  Caesarea  towards  the  close  of  the  2d 
century  (Reland,  Palestine,  1054);  and  now,  in 
the  year  after  its  capture  by  the  Crusaders,  Wil- 
liam, a  Frenchman,  was  made  its  archbishop. 
This  archbishop  has  left  on  record  an  account  of 
the  city,  which  gives  a  high  idea  of  its  wealth  and 
great  military  strength.  (See  Wilhelmi  Tyrensis 
Historia,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)  And  his  statements 
are  confirmed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
it  in  the  same  century.  (See  Purchas's  Pilgrims, 
ii.  1443.)  The  latter  writer,  who  died  in  1173, 
says :  "  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  the  world  to 
be  like  unto  this.  The  city  itself,  as  I  have  said, 
is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  four  hundred 
Jews,  among  whom  some  are  very  skillful  in  disci- 
plinary readings,  and  especially  Ephraira  the  Egyp- 
tian judge,  and  Mair,  and  Carchesona,  and  Abra^ 
ham,  the  head  of  the  university.  Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  for  the  cause  of  gain. 
There  are  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  who 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  excellent, 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  countries. 
The  best  and  most  approved  sugar  is  also  found 
there."  In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  known  world  which  had  stronger  claims 
than  Tyre  to  the  title  of  the  «  Eternal  City,"  if 
experience  had  not  shown  that  cities  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals were  subject  to  decay  and  dissolution. 
Tyre  had  been  the  parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a 
distant  period  had  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  had 
died ;  and  it  had  survived  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  its  greatest  colony,  Carthage.  It  had 
outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  Babylon,  and  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  It  had  seen  Grecian  cities  rise 
and  fall;  and  although  older  than  them  all,  it  was 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  when  an  illustrious 
Roman,  who  had  been  sailing  from  ^gina  to 
Megara,  told  Cicero,  in  imperishable  words,  of  the 
corpses  or  carcases  of  cities,  the  oppidonmi  cadav- 
era,  by  which  in  that  voyage  he  had  been  in 
every  direction  encompassed  (Ep.  ad  Familiar,  iv 
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5.)  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in  existence  in  the 
13th  century;  but,  in  comparison  with  Tyre,  Rome 
itself  was  of  recent  date,  its  now  twice  consecrated 
soil  having  been  merely  the  haunt  of  shepherds  or 
robbers  for  some  hundred  years  after  Tyre  was 
wealthy  and  strong.  At  length,  however,  the  evil 
day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.  It  had  been 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of 
Chi-istians,  when  in  March,  A.  D.  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt  and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then 
known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and 
took  it  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The 
result  was  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury by  Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptole- 
mais was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving 
the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword, 
without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occu- 
pied freely  by  their  conquerors.  On  the  morrow 
the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempting  to  prevent 
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them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased."     {Liber 
Secretovum  JideUum  Crucis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.«) 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
1879  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar ;  and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
was  visited  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  says, 
speaking  of  "  Tyre,  which  is  now  called  Sur,  here 
was  once  a  great  and  goodly  city  of  the  Christians : 
but  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part; 
and  they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians"  (Wright's  Eai-ly  Travels  in  Palestine, 
p.  141).  About  A.  D.  1610-11  it  was  visited  by 
Sandys,  who  said  of  it :  "  But  this  once  famous 
Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins;  yet 
have  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instruct  the 
pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplai-y  frailty.  It 
hath  two  harbors,  that  on  the  north  side  the  fairest 
and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which  the  cur- 
sours  enter  at  their  pleasure) ;  the  other  choked  with 
the  decayes  of  the  city."     (Purchaa's  Pilgrims,  ii. 


Uuius  of  Tyre. 


1393. )  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  in 
1697  A.  D.,  Maundrell  says  of  it,  »  On  the  north 
side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  castle,  besides  which 
there  is  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  etc.,  there  being  not  so  much 
as  an  entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
only  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbor  in  vaults  and 
subsist  upon  fishing."  (See  Harris,  Voyages  and 
Travels,  ii.  846.)  Lastly,  without  quoting  at 
length  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  A.  D. 
stated  (see  vol.  x.  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and 
Travels,  p.  470)  that,  except  some  janizaries,  there 
were  few  other  inhabitants  iu  the  city  than  two  or 
three  Christian  families,  the  words  of  Hasselquist, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as  they 
mark  the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  TjTe 
seems  to  have  reached.  He  was  there  in  May, 
1751  A.  D.,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit:  "  We 
followed  the  sea-shore  ....  and  came  to  Tyre, 
now  called  Zur,  where  we  lay  all  night.     None  of 

a  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
Hiinoviae,  1611. 

b  M.  Ernest  Renan  says  there  has  been  no  subsid- 
ence of  the  land,  owing  to  earthquakes  or  other  causes  ; 
and  that  the  west  of  the  island  has  the  same  level  as 
in  ancient  times.  Mr.  Wilde  had  spoken  with  great 
210 


these  cities,  which  formerly  were  famous,  are  so 
totally  ruined  as  this,  except  Troy.  Zur  now 
scarcely  can  be  called  a  miserable  village,  though  it 
was  formerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  sea.  Here 
are  about  ten  inhabitants,  Turks  and  Christians, 
who  live  by  fishing^  (See  Hasselquist,  Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  London,  1766.)  A 
slight  change  for  the  better  began  soon  after.  Vol- 
ney  states  that  in  1766  A.  d.  the  Metawileh  took 
possession  of  the  place,  and  built  a  wall  round  it 
twenty  feet  high,  which  existed  when  he  visited 
Tyre  nearly  twenty  years  afterward.  At  that  time 
Volney  estimated  the  population  at  fifty  or  sixty 
poor  families.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosper- 
ity. But  it  has  been  visited  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  by  Biblical  scholars,  such 
as  Professor  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  463-471), 
Canon  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  270),  and 
M.  Ernest  Renan  ^  {Letter  in  the  Moniteur,  July 


caution  on  this  point,  pp.  383-385.  It  is  still  very  de- 
sirable that  the  peninsula  and  the  adjoining  coast  should 
be  minutely  examined  by  au  experienced  practical  ge- 
ologist. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  has 
suffered  from  earthquakes.     See   Porter,  I.  c.  ;  and 
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11,  1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  gen- 
eral aspect  of  desolation.  Mr.  Porter,  who  resided 
several  years  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  ob- 
taining correct  information,  states  in  1858  that 
"  the  modern  town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from 
3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants,  about  one  half  being 
Metawileh,  and  the  other  Christians  "  {Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  Syi-ia  and  Palestine,  p.  391). 
Its  great  inferiority  to  lieyrout  for  receiving  vessels 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modern  navigation 
will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  becoming  again  the 
most  important  commercial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
It  is  reserved  to  the  future  to  determine  whether 
with  a  good  government,  and  with  peace  in  the 
Lebanon,  it  may  not  increase  in  population,  and 
become  again  comparatively  wealthy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  consider  two  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  fully.  (1) 
The  date  and  authorship  of  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.;  and  (2),  the  question 
of  whether  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  long  siege 
of  Tyre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually  taken 
it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
there  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  588  b.  c,  and  as  Isaiah  was  living 
during  the  former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time 
of  the  latter  siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denying 
predictive  prophecy,  that  the  prophecy  relates  to 
the  first  siege,  if  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  As  the 
prophecy  is  in  the  collection  of  writings  entitled 
"  Isaiah,"  there  would  formerly  not  have  been  any 
doubt  that  it  was  written  by  that  prophet.  But  it 
has  been  maintained  by  eminent  Biblical  critics 
that  many  of  the  writings  under  the  title  of  his 
name  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least  open  to  dis- 
pute in  reference  to  the  prophecies  commencing 
with  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,"  in  the 
1st  verse  of  the  4oth  chapter,  concerning  which  the 
following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  to  be  well  established."  (1.)  These  prophe- 
cies are  diflfet-ent  in  style  from  the  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  Isaiah.  (2.)  They  do  not  predict  that  the 
Jews  will  be  carried  away  into  captivity  at  Babylon, 
but  they  presitpiyose  that  the  Jews  are  already  in 
captivity  there  at  the  time  when  the  prophecies  are 
uttered;  that  Jerusalem  is  desolate,  and  that  the 
Temple  is  burnt  (Is.  Ixiv.  10,  11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv. 
13,  xlvu.  5,  6,  Hi.  2,  9,  U.  3,  11,  17-23).  (3.)  The 
name  of  Cyrus,  who  conquered  Babylon  probably 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
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compare  Seneca,  Nat.  QucBSt.  vi.  1-11,  Strabo,  xv.  p. 
757,  and  Justin,  xl.  2,  1. 

a  Doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chapters 
were  first  suggested  by  Doderlein  in  1781,  in  a  review 
of  Koppe's  translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah.  Since  1781 
their  later  date  has  been  accepted  by  Eichhorn,  Rosen- 
miiller,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Bleek,  Geiger,  and  Davidson,  and 
by  numerous  other  Hebrew  scholars.  The  evidence 
has  been  nowhere  stated  more  clearly  than  by  Gese- 
nius in  his  Jesaia  (part  ii.  pp.  18-36,  Leipzig,  1821). 
[On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  article  Isaiah 
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Isaiah  is  mentioned  in  them  twice  (xliv. 
1):  and  (4),  there  is  no  external  contemporary  evi- 
dence between  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  prove  that  these  prophecies  were  then  in 
existence.  But,  although  in  this  way  the  evidence 
of  a  later  date  is  peculiarly  cogent  in  reference  to 
the  40th  and  following  chapters,  there  is  also  reason- 
able evidence  of  the  later  date  of  several  other  chap- 
ters, such,  for  example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (on 
which  observe  particularly  the  first  four  verses  of 
the  14th  chapter)  and  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  Hence 
there  is  no  a  priori  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the 
23d  chapter,  respecting  Tyre,  may  likewise  have 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  invasion. 
Yet  this  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  something 
in  the  nature  of  probable  proof,  and  the  real  point 
is  whether  any  such  proof  can  be  adduced  on  this 
subject.  Now  although  Hitzig  {Der  Prophet 
Jesaja,  Heidelberg,  1833,  p.  272)  undertakes  to 
show  that  there  is  a  diflference  of  language  between 
Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and  the  2od  chapter, 
and  although  Ewald  {Die  Propheten  des  Alten 
Bundes,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  who  refers  it  to  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  believes  the  23d  chapter,  on 
the  grounds  of  style  and  language,  to  have  been 
written  by  a  younger  contemporary  and  scholar  of 
Isaiah,  not  by  Isaiah  himself,  it  is  probable  that 
the  majority  of  scholars  wUl  be  mainly  influenced 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  date  of  that  chapter  by 
their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  13th  verse.  In 
the  A.  V.  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  translated 
thus:  "Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldasans,  thia 
people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  "  —  and  this  has  been 
supposed  by  some  able  commentators,  such  as  Ro- 
senmiiller  and  Hitzig  {ad  loc),  to  imply  that  the 
enemies  with  which  the  Tyrians  were  threatened 
were  the  Chaldees  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not 
the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser.  If  this  is  the 
meaning,  very  few  critics  would  now  doubt  that  the 
prophecy  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  there  is  certainly  something  remarka- 
ble in  a  supposed  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by  such 
an  early  writer  as  Isaiah,  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  in  the  mention  of  Abraham  and 
Abraham's  family  as  having  belonged  to  "  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  xv.  7),  the  men- 
tion of  the  Chaldees  by  Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest 
in  the  Bible.  The  only  other  passage  respecting 
which  a  doubt  might  be  raised  is  in  the  book  of 
Job  (i.  17)  —  a  work,  however,  which  seems  to  the 
author  of  this  article  to  have  been  probably  written 
later  than  Isaiah.^  But  the  13th  verse  of  the 
chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily implies  that  the  Chaldees  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about  to  attack 
it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient  that  Chaldees  should  be  formidable 
mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.     This  is  the  in- 


in  the  present  work  maintains  the  unity  of  the  book, 
—  Ed.] 

ft  In  the  total  absence  of  external  evidence  nothing 
in  fevor  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced  to  outweigh, 
one  circumstance  long  since  noticed  among  numerous 
others  by  Gesenius  (  Geschichte  der  Hebrdischen  Sprache 

und  Schrift),  that  the  Aramaic  plural  f *^yP  occurs 
twelve  times  in  the  book  (iv.  2 ;  xii.  11 ;  xv.  13 ; 
xviii.  2 ;  xxvi.  4  ;  xxxii.  11,  14  ;  xxxiii.  8,  32  ;  xxxiv. 
8  ;  XXXV.  16  ;  xxxviii.  2).  [But  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  the  book :  see 
Job,  ii.  p.  1408  ff.  —  Ed.] 
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terpretation  of  Gesenius  ( Conimentar  ilber  den  Je- 
saia,  ad  loc),  who  goes  still  farther.  Founding  his 
rejisoning  on  the  frequent  mention  by  Xenophon  of 
Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  warUke,  and  predatory  tribe  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting  scat- 
tered notices  round  this  fundamental  fact,  he  con- 
jectures that  bands  of  them,  having  served  either  as 
mercenaries  or  as  volunteers  in  the  Assyrian  army, 
had  received  lands  for  their  permanent  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  not  long  before  the 
invasion  of  Shalmaneser  (see  Xenophon,  Cyropced. 
iii.  2,  §§  7,  12;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §  4,  v.  5,  §  9,  vii.  8, 
§  14).  So  great  is  our  ignorance  of  the  Chaldees 
previous  to  their  mention  in  the  Bible,  that  this 
conjecture  of  Gesenius  cannot  be  disproved.  There 
is  not  indeed  sufficient  positive  evidence  for  it  to 
justify  its  adoption  by  an  historian  of  the  Chaldees ; 
but  the  possibility  of  its  being  true  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  assume  that  the  13th  verse  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  proph- 
ecy in  which  it  occurs.  But,  independently  of 
these  considerations,  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
verse  is  capable  of  a  totally  different  translation 
from  that  in  the  A.  V.  It  may  be  translated  thus  : 
»« Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  the  people  is  no 
more,  Assyria  has  given  it  [the  land]  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  wilderness."  This  is  partly  in  accord- 
ance with  Ewald's  translation,  not  following  him 
in  the  substitution  of  "  Canaanites  "  (which  he 
deems  the  correct  reading)  for  ''Chaldees"  —  and 
then  the  passage  might  refer  to  an  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion of  the  Chaldees  against  Assyria,  and  to  a 
consequent  desolation  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees 
by  their  victorious  rulers.  One  point  may  be  men- 
tioned in  favor  of  this  view,  that  the  Tyrians  are 
not  warned  to  look  at  the  Chaldees  in  the  way  that 
Habakkuk  threatens  his  contemporaries  widi  the 
hostility  of  that  "terrible  and  dreadful  nation," 
but  the  Tyrians  are  warned  to  look  at  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees.  Here,  again,  we  know  so  little  of 
the  history  of  the  Chaldees,  that  this  interpretation, 
likewise,  cannot  be  disproved.  And,  on  the  whole, 
as  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  any  one  who  de- 
nies Isaiah  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  23d  chap- 
ter, as  the  13th  verse  is  a  very  obscure  passage,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  proved  incompatible  with  Isaiah's 
authorship,  it  is  permissible  to  acquiesce  in  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  on  the  subject. 

2dly.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  thirteen  years' 
siege,  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Heng- 
stenberg  has  argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side. 
Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  last  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  following  points  may  be  ob- 
served respecting  the  supposed  capture:  (1.)  The 
evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to  be 
against  it.  He  says  (xxix.  18)  that  "Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  to  serve  a 
great  service  against  Tyre;  "  that  "  every  head  was 
niatle  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled,  yet  had 
he  no  wages,  nor  his  army  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service 
that  he  served  against  it;  "  and  the  obvious  infer- 
ence is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  the 
army  may  have  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or 
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«  Hengstenberg  (De  Rehvs  Tyriorum,  p.  75)  says 
that  this  sileace  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  histo- 
rians proves  too  much,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
city  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     To  this  Ilitzig 


in  casting  up  earthworks,  the  seige  was  unsuccess- 
ful. This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19, 
20),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Egypt 
will  be  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  compensation, 
or  wages,  to  him  and  his  army  for  their  having 
served  against  Tyre.  Movers,  indeed,  asserts  that 
the  only  meaning  of  the  expression  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  army  had  no  wages  for  their  service 
against  Tyre  is,  that  they  did  not  plunder  the  city. 
But  to  a  virtuous  commander  the  best  reward  of 
besieging  a  city  is  to  capture  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange 
sentiment  to  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to 
a  prophet,  that  a  general  and  his  army  received  no 
wages  for  capturing  a  city,  because  they  did  not 
plunder  it.  (2.)  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  his- 
torical writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not 
reached  our  times,  although  he  quotes  Phoenician 
writers  who  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre  {Ant.  x.  11,  §  1;  c.  Ajnon.  23),  neither  states 
on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else  as 
stating  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it.  (3.)  The 
capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Greek  or  lioman  author  whose  writings  are 
now  in  existence.  (4. )  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it 
was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
that  they  had  read,  amongst  other  histories  on  this 
point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  es- 
pecially of  Nicolaus  Daniascenus,  in  which  nothing 
was  said  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldees ;«  and 
Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fact,  does  not  quote  any 
authority  of  any  kind  for  a  counter-statement,  but 
contents  himself  with  a  general  allegation  that  many 
facts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  not 
found  in  Greek  works,  and  that  "  we  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those  whose  perfidy 
and  falsehood  we  detest "  (see  Comment,  ad  Eze- 
chielem,  xxvi.  7).  On  this  view  of  the  question 
there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason  for  believing 
that  the  city  was  actually  captured,  were  it  not  for 
another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  on 
the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted  (xxix.  18),  in 
which  he  explains  that  the  meaning  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's having  received  no  wages  for  his  warfare 
against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he  failed  to  take  the  city, 
but  that  the  Tyrians  had  previously  removed  every- 
thing precious  from  it  in  ships,  so  that  when  Neb- 
uchadnezzar entered  the  city  he  found  nothing 
there.  This  interpretation  has  been  admitted  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  our  own  day 
(Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  Alien  Bimdes,  ad  loc), 
who,  deeming  it  probable  that  Jerome  had  obtained 
the  information  from  some  historian  whose  name  is 
not  given,  accepts  as  historical  this  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  siege.  This  account,  therefore, 
as  far  as  inquirers  of  the  present  day  are  concerned, 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  the  principles  and 
method  which  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  his  Com- 
mentaries. It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  Jerome 
himself  has  left  on  record  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  following  brief  prelim- 
inary explanation  will  be  sufficient:  In  Jerome's 
Commentaries  on  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  when  adverting  to  the  passage 
(vv.  11-14)  in  which  St.  Paul  states  that  he  had 
withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  "  because  he  was  to  be 


replies,  that  the  historians  could  only  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  siege,  because  the  siege  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  city  (Der  Prophet  Jesaja, 
p.  278). 
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blamed  "  for  requiring  Christians  to  comply  with 
the  observ-ances  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome 
denies  that  there  was  any  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  Apostles,  asserts  that  they  had 
merely  made  a  preconcerteid  arrangement  of  appar- 
ent difference,  in  order  that  those  who  approved  of 
circumcision  might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and 
that  those  who  were  unwilling  to  be  circumcised 
might  extol  the  religious  liberty  of  Paul.  Jerome 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  fact  of  simulation 
being  useful,  and  occasionally  permissible,  is  taught 
by  the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  who  never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal  to 
death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to  worship 
an  idol,  saying,  '  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little,  but 
Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.'  "  On  this  Augustine 
strongly  remonstrated  with  Jerome  in  two  letters 
which  are  marked  56  and  67  in  Jerome's  Corre- 
spondence. To  these  Jerome  returned  an  answer 
in  a  letter  marked  112,  in  which  he  repudiates  the 
idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  is 
contained  in  his  Commentaries,  and  then  frankly 
confesses  how  he  composed  them.  B^inning  with 
Origen,  he  enumerates  several  writers  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  had  read,  specifying  amongst  others, 
Laodicenus,  who  had  lately  left  the  Church,  and 
Alexander,  an  old  heretic.  He  then  avows  that 
having  read  them  all  he  sent  for  an  amanuensis,  to 
whom  he  dictated  sometimes  his  own  remarks, 
sometimes  those  of  others,  without  paying  strict  at- 
tention either  to  the  order  or  the  words,  and  some- 
times not  even  to  the  meaning.  "  Itaque  ut  sim- 
pliciter  fatear,  legi  haec  omnia,  et  in  mente  mea 
plurima  coacervans,  accito  notario,  vel  mea,  vel 
aliena  dictavi,  nee  ordinis,  nee  verborum,  interdum 
nee  sensuum  memor  "  (see  Migne's  Edition  of  Je- 
rome, vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  bearing  of  the 
remarks  concerning  simulation  for  a  pious  purpose, 
and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  followed  in  the 
composition  of  his  Commentaries  is  seriously  con- 
sidered, it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on  his  uncorrob- 
orated statements  in  any  case  wherein  a  religious  or 
theological  interest  may  have  appeared  to  him  to 
be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  very  learned  man,  perhaps  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  very  few  among  them  who  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  points,  he  deserves  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  liter- 
ature. He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  facts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religious  prepossessions.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  passages  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation.  Hence,  contrary  to  the  most  nat- 
ural meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix. 
18),  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  army  eventually  captured  Tyre. 

Literature.  —  For  information  on  this  head,  see 
Phcenicians,  vol.  iii.  p.  2522.  In  addition  to  the 
works  there  mentioned,  see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  461-471;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  264- 
268 ;  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine, 


*  o  We  state  the  point  in  this  manner  because 
there  is  room  for  the  question,  whether  the  Hebrews 
had  a  distinct  written  character  thus  early  and  may 
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pp.  390-396;  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus  Tyriorvm, 
Berlin,  1832;  and  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  xvii.  Ist 
part,  3d  book,  pp.  320-379.  Professor  Robinson, 
in  addition  to  his  instructive  history  of  Tyre,  has 
published,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  third  volume,  a 
detailed  list,  which  is  useful  for  the  knowledge  of 
Tyre,  of  works  by  authors  who  had  themselves 
travelled  or  resided  in  Palestine.  See  likewise  an 
excellent  account  of  Tyre  by  Gesenius  in  his  Jesaia, 
1.  707-719,  and  by  Winer,  s.  v.,  in  hia  Bibl.  Real- 
wort.     [Tyrians;  Tyeus.]  E.  T. 


Coin  of  Tyre. 

*  In  2  Sam.  v.  11,  and  1  Chr.  xiv.  1,  we  are 
told  that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  cedar  wood,  and 
carpenters,  and  masons  to  David,  to  build  him  a 
palace;  and,  subsequently,  that  he  sent  materials 
and  workmen  to  Solomon  to  build  the  Temple 
(1  K.  v.  10;  2  Chr.  ii.  14,  16).  A  striking  con- 
firmation of  this  amity  between  Hiram  and  the 
Hebrew  kings  has  lately  been  brought  to  light. 
Certain  writings  or  marks  have  been  found  on  the 
bottom  rows  of  the  wall  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
the  Haram  area,  near  where  the  ancient  Temple 
must  have  stood,  at  the  depth  of  about  90  feet, 
where  the  foundations  lie  on  the  limerock  itself. 
Mr.  E.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has 
examined  these  stones  on  the  ground,  decides  (1) 
that  these  signs  were  cut  or  painted  on  the  stones 
when  they  were  laid  in  their  present  places ;  (2)  that 
they  do  not  represent  any  inscription;  and  (3)  that 
that  they  are  certainly  Phoenician.  That  they  are 
Phoenician  marks  is  beyond  question,  because  they 
agree  with  those  found  on  primitive  substructions 
in  the  harbor  of  Sidon.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  Phoenician  letters  or  etchings  should  be  found 
on  these  stones  at  Jerusalem,  thus  suddenly  brought 
to  light;  and  the  best  explanatien  of  the  fact  is 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  the  Tyrian  archi- 
tects whom  Hiram  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  the  Temple.«  The  precise  value  of 
the  characters  is  not  yet  determined,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  designed  to  guide  the  workmen  in  placing 
the  stones  in  their  proper  position,  or  in  cutting 
and  shaping  them  so  as  to  have  them  properly  ad- 
justed to  each  other  (See  Quart.  Statem.  of  Pal. 
Explor.  Fund,  No.  ii.  1869). 

The  N.  T.  references  to  Tyre  are  few,  but  inter- 
esting. The  Saviour  performed  some  of  his  mira- 
cles in  the  vicinity  (Matt.  xv.  21;  Mark  vii.  24). 
The  Saviour's  apostrophe  to  Chora/in  and  Beth- 
saida  represents  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  as 
more  wicked  than  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  misuse  of  opportunities  which  the 
latter  did  not  enjoy  (Matt.  xi.  20;  Luke  x.  13). 
The  disciples  who  went  to  Phoenice  after  the  death 
of  Stephen  undoubtedly  made  known  the  Gospel 
there  (Acts  xi.  19).     Paul,  on  his  last  journey  to 


not  have  used  at  that  period  one  common  to  them- 
selves and  the  Phoenicians  and  other  kindred  tribes. 
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Jerusalem,  went  on  shore  at  Tyre  and  sought  out 
(avevpovres)  the  disciples  in  that  city.  The  proph- 
ets there  attempted,  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from 
going  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  touching  scene  of 
the  farewell  on  the  beach  (Acts  xxi.  5)  forms  a 
memorable  passage  in  Paul's  history.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  occurrence  with  autoptic  precision.  His 
word  aiyiaX6s  (a  smooth  shore,  —  of.  Acts  xxvii. 
39,  as  distinguished  from  one  rocky,  precipitous,  — 
on  which  they  kneeled  down),  is  the  proper  one  for 
the  level,  sandy  beach  on  both  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  of  Tyre.  Paul's  company  reiim- 
barked  at  this  point,  and  sailed  thence  to  Ptoleay.is 
where  they  finished  the  voyage  (Acts  xxi.  7).     H. 

*  TYR'IANS  (Tipioi:  Tyni),  inhabitants  of 
Tyre,  Ecclus.  xlvi.  18.  The  Heb.  ''"J!^,  D"^"?'^, 
LXX.  Tipios,  Tvpioi,  variously  rendered  "  of  Tyre," 
"men of  Tyre,"  and  " they  of  Tyre "  or  " Tyrus," 
also  occur  1  K.  vii.  14;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4;  2  Chr.  ii. 
14;  Ezr.  iii.  7;  Neh.  xiii.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  55;  2 
Mace.  iv.  49.     [Tyre.]  A. 

*  TYROPCE'ON,  THE  (f)  rS>v  Tvpovoiuv 
<pdpay^  =  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers).  This 
valley  was  an  important  feature  in  the  ancient  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem,  running  from  the  plateau 
on  the  north  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  dividing 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  into  two  high  and 
steep  ridges,  making  it  a  double  promontory.  Al- 
though immense  quantities  of  rubbish  had  accumu- 
lated in  it,  almost  filling  its  upper  part.  Professor 
Robinson  was  able  to  point  out  its  general  course. 
His  theory,  demanded  by  the  specifications  of  Jose- 
phus,  that  it  curved  around  the  northern  brow  of 
the  southwest  hill,  was  warmly  disputed  by  some 
writers ;  but  subsequent  investigations  have  estab- 
lished its  correctness.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  most  interesting  part  of  Jerusalem  was 
subterranean,  and  some  of  Capt.  Warren's  most 
valuable  recent  explorations  have  been  in  this  valley. 
He  has  sunk  shafts  in  it  to  depths  of  between  50 
and  80  feet,  going  down  to  its  rocky  bed,  in  which 
he  found  drains  and  reservoirs  cut,  and  tracing  the 
foundations  of  the  west  Haram  wall  for  several 
hundred  feet.  Opposite  Robinson's  Arch,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  he  found  the  other  pier  of 
the  massive  bridge  which  once  spanned  it,  leading 
from  the  Temple  to  the  upper  city;  and  sixty  feet 
below  the  pi-esent  surface  he  found  some  of  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge  itself.  Further  north  he  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  another  similar  bridge,  built 
later,  as  he  thinks,  and,  also,  an  ancient  gateway 
in  the  western  Haram  wall  —  all  now  covered  with 
'•  the  debiis  of  thousands  of  years."  S.  W. 

TY'RUS  ["1*1^,  "1*2  :  Tipos,  exc.  Ez.  xxvi., 
xxvii.,  'S,6p,  2  Mace.  iv.  49,  Tvpioi'-  Tyrus,  Tyi-ii], 
This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  books 
of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea  (.Joel  has  "Tyre"), 
Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdras,  Judith,  and  the  ISIacca- 
bees,  as  follows:  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3,  xlvii.  4; 
Ez.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7.  15,  xxvii.  2,  3,  8,  32,  xxviii.  2, 
12,  xxix.  18;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Am.  5.  9,  10;  Zech.  ix. 
2,  3;  2  Esdr.  i.  11;  Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  v.  15;  2 
Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

*  TY'RUS,  THE  LADDER  OF  (^  KKlfia^ 
Tvpov',  Joseph.  K\i/jia^  TvpiuV-  termini  Tyii),  1 
Mace.  xi.  59,  is  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii. 
10,  §  2)  as  a  high  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
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a  *  Stanley  suggests  {S.  If   P.   p.   266,  note)  that 
both  this  promontory  and  the  R&s  el-Abyad,  or  AVhite 


tine,  100  stadia  north  of  Ptolemais  (Accho,  Acre, 
Akka).  It  is  the  modern  Eds  en-Ndkurah,  a 
bluff  promontory,  about  half-way  between  Ptole- 
mais and  Tyre,  forming  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Plain  of  Acre,  as  Carmel  is  the  southern,  but,  as 
Dean  Stanley  remarks  (S.  (f-  P.  p.  264,  3d  ed.),  it 
"  differs  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  be- 
tween itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  all 
communication  round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural 
barrier  between  the  bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime 
plain  to  the  north  —  in  other  words,  between  Pal- 
estine and  Phoenicia."  «  See  also  Ritter,  Erdk. 
xvi.  809,  813,815;  Rob.  Phys.  Geog.  p.  21;  Neu- 
bauer,  Geog.  du  Talmzid,  p.  39.  A. 

*  TZADDI,  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 
[Writing.] 

U. 

U'CAL  ( vDN,  and  in  some  copies  ^3^  [see 
below] ).  According  to  the  received  text  of  Prov. 
XXX.  1,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disci- 
ples or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown 
sage  among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  ob- 
scurity about  the  passage.  The  LXX.  translate 
Tois  viarfvovari  Oe^  Kal  vavofxai-  the  Vulgate, 
cum  quo  est  Deus,  et  qui  Deo  secum  morante  con- 
fortatus.  The  Arabic  follows  the  LXX.  to  some 
extent ;  the  Targum  reproduces  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as 
proper  names,  and  the  Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  be- 
ing omitted  altogether.  Luther  represents  the 
names  as  Leithiel  and  Uchal.  De  Wette  regards 
them  as  proper  names,  as  do  most  translators  and 
commentators.     Junius  explains  both  as  referring 

to  Christ.     The  LXX.    probably  read  "^D^J^.i;^?. 

vD^*^  ^W.     The  Veneto-Greek  has  koX  avu-fjao- 

fiai  =  )'^^^\     Cocceius  must  have  pointed  the 

words  thus,  SlDST  b«  '^n'^Wb,  "  I  have  labored 

'  -••.  T  "  •  •  t' 

for  God  and  have  obtained,"  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  words  must  have  been  the  reading 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  renders,  "  I  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  investiga- 
tion," applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
wildered himself  with  philosophical  speculations 
about  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give 
up  the  search.  Bertheau  also  (Die  Spriiche  Sal. 
Einl.  xvii.)  sees  in  the  words,  "  I  have  wearied  my- 
self for  God,  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 

have  fainted"  (vpMI),  an  appropriate  commence- 
ment to  the  series  of  proverbs  which  follow.  Hit- 
zig's  view  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  he 

points  the  last  word  VpMI  and  renders,  "  and  I 
became  dull;"  applying  it  to  the  dimness  which 
the  investigation  produced  upon  the  eye  of  the 
mind  {Die  Spr.  Sal.  p.  316).  Bunsen  (Bibebverk, 
i.  p.  clxxx.)  follows  Bertheau's  punctuation,  but 

regards  vS  "Tl/'S  V  on  its  first  occurrence  as  a 
symbolical  name  of  the  speaker.  "  The  saying  of 
the  man  '  I-have-wearied-myself-for-God ; '  I  have 
wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have  fainted  away." 
There  is,  however,  one  fatal  objection  to  this  view, 
if  there  were  no  others,  and  that  is,  that  the  verb 

ilMv,  "  tobe  wearied,"  nowhere  takes  after  it  the 

Gape,  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  "  Scala  Tyrio- 
rum."  A. 
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accusative  of  the  object  of  weariness.  On  this  ac- 
count alone,  therefore,  we  must  reject  all  the  above 
explanations.  If  Bertheau's  pointing  be  adopted, 
the  only  legitimate  translation  of  the  words  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  338),  "I  am 
weary,  O  God,  I  am  weary,  O  God,  and  am  become 
weak."  EwaW  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as 
symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  desig- 
nate two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  or  rather  he  combines  both  names  in  one, 
"  God- with -me-and-I-am-strong,"  and  bestows  it 
upon  an  hnaginary  character,  whom  he  introduces 
to  take  part  in  the  dialogue.  The  name '  God-with- 
me,'  says  Keil  (Hiivernick,  Einl.  iii.  412),  "  de- 
notes such  as  gloried  in  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  and  a  higher  insight  and  wisdom  ob- 
tained thereby,"  while  "  I-am-strong "  indicates 
"the  so-called  strong  spirits  who  boast  of  their 
wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so 
that  both  names  most  probably  represent  a  class  of 
freethinkers,  who  thought  themselves  superior  to 
the  re\'ealed  law,  and  in  practical  atheism  indulged 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  commentators  had 
observed  the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  "  Teach  thy 
tongue  to  say,  '  I  do  not  know.'  "       W.  A.  W. 

U'EL  (bWJlS  IwiUof  God,  Ges.] :  ob-ffX;  [Vat. 
0u7;\,  and  so  FA.,  joined  with  preceding  word:] 
Uel).  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  during  the 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34). 
Called  JuEL  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

U'KNAZ  (T3i7*1  [prob.  chase,  hunting] :  KevcC- 
Cenez).  In  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  the  words 
"  even  Kenaz  "  in  the  text  are  rendered  "  Uknaz," 
as  a  proper  name.  Apparently  some  name  has 
been  omitted  before  Kenaz,  for  the  clause  begins 
"  and  the  sons  of  Elah,"  and  then  only  Kenaz  is 
given.  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit  the  con- 
junction. In  the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt,  Kenaz  is  the  third  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh.  [He  may  have  been  at  least  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb's,  according  to  1  Chr.  iv.  15.] 

UOjAI  [2  syl.]  ("^b^S  [Pehlvi,  pure  water, 
Fiirst]:  [Theodot.]  OuySciA.;  [LXX.OvAot:]  Ulai) 
is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  as  a  river  near 
to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and 
the  he-goat.  It  has  been  generally  identified  with 
the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
(Marc.  Heracl.  p.  18 ;  Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7 ;  Strab. 
XV.  3,  §  22;  Ptol.  vi.  3;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  31),  a 
large  stream  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
that  city.  This  identification  may  be  safely  allowed, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  double  ground  of  close 
verbal  resemblance  in  the  two  names,  and  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  situation. 

Can  we,  then,  identify  the  Eulaeus  with  any 
existing  sti-eam  ?  Not  without  opening  a  contro- 
versy, since  there  is  no  point  more  disputed  among 
comparative  geographers.  The  Eulaeus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  modem  Kerkhah,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tigris,  flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah. 
By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a 
large  river,  considerably  further  to  the  eastward, 
which  enters  the  Khor  Bamishir  near  Mohamme- 
rah.  Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  may  have 
been  the  Shapur  or  Sha'ur,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  by  the 
ruins  into  the  Dizful  stream,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kuran. 


The  general  grounds  on  which  the  Eulaeus  has 
been  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  and  so  with  the 
Kerkhah  (Salmasius,  Kosenmiiller,  Wahl,  Kitto, 
etc. )  are,  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient 
writers  as  "the  river  of  Susa,"  and  (more  espe- 
cially) the  statements  made  by  some  (Strabo,  Plin.) 
that  the  water  of  the  Eulaeus,  by  others  (Herod., 
Athen.,  Plut.,  Q.  Curtius)  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
aspes was  the  only  water  tasted  by  the  Persian 
kings.  Against  the  identification  it  must  be  no- 
ticed that  Strabo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Polyclitus 
(ap.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  4)  regard  the  rivers  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  course  of  the  Eulaeus,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arrian  {Exp.  Al.  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vi.  26),  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  the  Kerkhah  river. 

The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Eulaeus  as  the 
Kuran  are  decidedly  stronger  than  those  for  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one 
can  compare  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian 's 
Jndica  with  Arrian' s  own  account  of  Alexander's 
descent  of  the  Eulaeus  (vii.  7)  without  seeing  that 
the  Eulaeus  of  the  one  narrative  is  the  Pasitigris 
of  the  other;  and  that  the  Pasitigris  is  the  Kuran 
is  almost  universally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  accounts  of  the  lower  Eulaeus  —  those 
of  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy  —  iden- 
tify it,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
lower  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be  no 
controversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to  the 
uj>per  Eulaeus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to  Pliny, 
surrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi.  27),  whereas 
even  the  Dizful  branch  of  the  Kuran  does  not 
come  within  six  miles  of  the  ruins.  It  lay  to  the 
west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  {Kuran),  but  also 
of  the  Coprates  (river  of  Dizful),  according  to 
Diodorus  (xix.  18,  19).  So  far,  it  might  be  the 
Shapur,  but  for  two  objections.  The  Shapur  is 
too  small  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general 
notice  of  geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a 
character  that  it  can  never  have  been  chosen  for  the 
royal  table  {Geograph.  Journ.  ix.  70).  There  is 
also  an  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the 
Shapur,  which  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  miles 
to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus. 
Pliny  says  (vi.  31)  the  Eulaeus  rose  in  Media,  and 
flowed  through  Mesobatene.  Now  this  is  exactly 
true  of  the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near  Ham- 
adan  (Ecbatana),  and  flows  down  the  district  of 
Mahsabadan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient 
writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulaeus  with 
the  upper  Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eulaeus  (quite 
unmistakably)  with  the  lower  Kuran.  Does  this 
apparent  confusion  and  contradiction  admit  of  ex- 
planation and  reconcilement  ? 

A  recent  survey  of  the  ground  has  suggested  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Ker- 
khah once  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  about  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch  which  passed 
east  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur,  and 
flowing  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz  (Loftus,  Chal- 
dcea  and  Susiana,  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the  upper 
Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  in  old  times 
united,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a  single 
stream.  The  name  Eulaeus  ( Ulai)  seems  to  have 
applied  most  properly  to  the  eastern  branch  stream 
from  Pai  Pul  to  Ahwaz ;  the  stream  above  Pai 
Pul  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulaeus,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  the 
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Bole  name  of  the  western  branch  (or  present  course) 
of  the  Kerkhah  from  Fai  Pul  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Eulaeus, 
after  which  the  two  names  were  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dizful  stream,  which  was 
not  very  generally  known,  was  called  the  Coprates. 
It  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
reconcile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  notices  of 
them  contained  in  the  ancient  writers. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  which  the 
Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhah, 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper 
Eulseus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fenses. This  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
possess  peculiar  lightness  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §  22;  Geo- 
graph.  Journ.  ix.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  controversy 
concerning  this  stream  the  reader  may  consult  Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  100-106 ;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Geograph.  Journ.  ix.  84-93;  Layard, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  91-94;  and  Loftus,  ChaUoea  and 
Susiana,  pp.  424-431.)  G.  R. 

U'LAM  (nb^lM  [porch,  vestibule]:  OuAo/i: 
Ulam).  1.  A  descendant  of  Gilead  the  grandson 
of  Manasseh,  and  father  of  Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

2.  (Alxdix;  [Vat.  in  ver.  40,  AiAez/*;]  Alex. 
Ou\o;a.)  The  first-born  of  Eshek,  the  brother  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul.  His  sons 
were  among  the  famous  archers  of  Beiyamin,  and 
with  their  sons  and  grandsons  made  up  the  goodly 
family  of  150  (1  Chr.  viii.  39,  40). 

UL'LA  (Sbr  [yoke-]:  '0\<£;  Alex.  flAo: 
Olla).  An  Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe, 
a  mighty  man  of  valor,  but  how  descended  does 
not  appear  (1  Chr.  vii.  39).  Perhaps,  as  Junius 
suggests,  he  may  be  a  son  of  Ithran  or  Jether ;  and 
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we  may  further  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Ara. 

UM'MAH  CmSiV  [gathering] :  [Rom.  'Ap- 
X6&;  Vat.]  Apx«)8;«  [Alex.]  A^/xo:  Amina). 
One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Asher  (Josh. 
xix.  30  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Rehob ;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified, no  clew  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereby.  Dr.  Thomson  {Bibl.  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Velde)  was  shown  a  place 
called  ^Alma  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Kas  en-Nakhura,  which  is 
not  dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  he  conjectures 
may  be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite 
uncertain.  ^Alma  is  described  in  Land  and  Book, 
chap.  XX.  G. 

*  UNCIRCUMCISION.  [Concision; 
Circumcision.] 

UNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts 
or  birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  both  part 
the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud;  and  certain  other 
smaller    animals   rated   as   "  creeping    things "  *» 

(^"HU?);  certain  classes  of  birds «  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in 
all ;  whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins  and 
scales ;  whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four 
legs  the  two  hind-legs  for  leaping;  ^  besides  things 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  what- 
ever contained  it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as 
would  appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being 
forbidden,  Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut 
from  the  Uve  animal;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate 
that  disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and 
probably  wherever  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12,  13, 14), 
an  extension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts;  e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 


a  This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  misplacement  of 
the  name  Rechob  from  its  proper  positioa  further  on 
in  the  verse.     Rechob,  however,  is  usually  'Paa^. 

b  Lev.  xi.  29-30  forbids  eating  the  weasel,  the 
mouse,  the  tortoise,  the  ferret,  the  chameleon,  the 
lizard,  the  snail,  and  the  mole.  The  LXX.  has,  in 
place  of  the  tortoise,  the  KpoicoSeiAo;  6  x'^?<^°^^y  ^^^d 
instead  of  the  snail  (put  before  the  lizard,  traSpa))  the 
XoAoi/SwTTjs. 

c  In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xi.  14,  two  birds  only  are 
mentioned,  tov  yvna.  Kai  tov  Iktlvov,  and  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Deut.  xiv.  13  the  same  two  ;  but  in 
the  Heb.  of  the  latter  passage  only  our  present  text 
has  three  birds'  names.     It  is  therefore  probable  that 

one  of  these,  HSI,  rendered  "  glede  "  by  the  A.  V., 

is  a  mere  corruption  of  HS"^,  found  both  in  Deut. 

T  t' 
and  in  Lev.,  for  which  the  LXX.  gives  yv\\i,  and  the 
Vulgate  Milvius.  So  Maimon.  took  it  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  83,  353).  Thus  we  have  twenty  birds 
named  as  unclean,  alike  in  the  Heb.  and  in  the  LXX. 
of  Lev.  xi.  13-19,  and  of  many  of  these  the  identifica- 
tion is  very  doubtful.  Bochart  says  (p.  354),  "  nom- 
ina  avium  immundarum  recenset  Maimon.,  interpre- 
tari  ne  conatus  quidem  est.  In  the  Heb.  of  Deut. 
xiv.  we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  corruption  of 
one  name,  the  same  twenty,  but  in  the  LXX.  only 
nineteen  ;  "  every  raven  after  his  kind  "  {navra  KopaKa 
ical  TO.  ofioia.  avTtp),  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the 
other  names,  although  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet 
having  a  different  order  and  grouping  after  the  first 


eight.  Thus  Lev.  xi.  17,  consists  of  the  three,  koI 
WKTiKopojca,  KoX  KarapaKTriv,  Koi  t/3ii/  ;  whereas  Deut. 
xiv.  16,  which  should  correspond,  contains  koI 
epwfiibv,  Kttt  KVKvov,  Koi  I^lp.  Also  the  eno^,  "  hoopoe." 
and  the  itop4>vpiu>v,  "coot,"  figure  in  both  the  LXX. 
lists. 

d  In  Lev.  xi.  21  the  Ken  has  hb^ntt^M,  against 

the  b^b'"1tt?M  of  the  Cethib.  It  is  best  to  adopt  the 
former  and  view  the  last  part  of  the  verse  as  consti- 
tuting a  class  that  may  be  eaten  from  among  a  larger 
doubtful  class  of  "  flying  creeping-things,"  the  differ- 
entia consisting  in  their  having  four  feet,  and  a  pair 
of  hind-legs  to  spring  with.  The  A.  V.  is  here  ob- 
scure. "  All  fowls  that  creep,"  and  "  every  flying 
creeping  thing,"  standing  in  Lev  xi.  20,  21  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  Heb.  phrase,  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
TO.  epnera  twj/  TreTeivwv  ;  and  "  legs  above  their  feet 
to  leap,"  not  showing  that  the  distinct  larger  spring- 
ing legs  of  the  locust  or  cicada  are  meant ;  where  the 

Heb.  V^^^,  and  LXX.  aviorepov  seem  to  express 
the  upward  projection  of  these  legs  above  the  crea- 
ture's back.     So  Bochart  takes  it  (p.  452),  who  also 

prefers  17  in  the  reading  above  given;  "ita  enim 
Hebraei  omnes ;  "  and  so,  he  adds,  the  Samar.  Pent. 
He  states  that  locusts  are  salted  for  food  in  Egypt 
(iv.  7,  491,  492 ;  comp.  Hasselquist,  231-233).  The 
edible  class  is  enumerated  in  four  species.  No  precept 
is  found  in  Deut.  relating  to  these. 
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to  be  given  "unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy 
gates  "  (Deut.  xix.  21).  As  r^ards  blood,  the  pro- 
hibition indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to  Noah 
against  "  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the 
blood  thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perhaps 
regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's 
descendants.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which  the 
similar  precept  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts 
XV.  20,  21,  appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obliga- 
tion resting  still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world, 
but  to  the  risk  of  promiscuous  offense  to  the  Jews 
and  Jewish  Christians,  "/(>»•  Moses  of  old  time 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him."  Hence 
this  abstinence  is  reckoned  amongst  "  necessary 
things  "  (t^  iirdyayK€s),  and  "  things  offered  to 
idols,"  although  not  solely,  it  may  be  presumed,  on 
the  same  grounds,  are  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
"  blood  and  things  strangled  "  (ctTrexefSat  eiSuKo- 
Qinuv  KaX  ai/uLaros  Kol  ttviktov,  vv.  28,  29).  Be- 
sides these,  we  find  the  prohibition  twice  recurring 
against  *'  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It 
is  added,  as  a  final  injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary 
precepts  in  Deut.  xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declara- 
tion of  ver.  21,  "jTor  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God;  "  but  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv. 
26,  the  context  relates  to  the  bringing  first-fruits  to 
the  altar,  and  to  the  "Angel"  who  was  to  "go 
before  "  the  people.  To  this  precept  we  shall  have 
occasion  further  to  return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michaelis  {Sinith's  Translation^ 
Art.  ccii.  etc.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongst  all 
nations,  there  being  universally  certain  creatures 
regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  rest  as 
the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  greater 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  tradi- 
tional usage  based  merely  perhaps  either  on  an  in- 
stinct relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus 
Michaelis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part 
of  Germany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  unclean,  i.  e.  are 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feelings  as  re- 
gards the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  those 
of  continentals,  supply  another  close  parallel.  Now, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  this  is 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  "clean"  and 
"  unclean  "  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah.  The 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nized, on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  traditions  which  have  descended  amongst 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legis- 
lation whatever,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  illustrate 
the  probable  state  of  the  Israelites.  If  the  Law 
seized  upon  such  habits  as  were  current  among  the 
people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope  and  range,  the 
whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and  usage  so 
enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier,  having 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separate- 
nets  as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in 
his  subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also 


«  The  camel,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  creature    tially  cloven  but  incompletely  so,  and  he  is  also 
most  near  the  line  of  separation,  for  the  foot  is  par-   ruminant, 
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this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  namely,  diet. 
Thus  the  prophet  (Is.  Ixvi.  17),  speaking  in  His 
name,  denounces  those  that  "  sanctify  themselves 
(consecrate  themselves  to  idolatry),  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,"  and 
those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge 
in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and 
broth  of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels" 
(Ixv.  4).  It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to 
announce  that  "  there  is  nothing  from  without  a 
man  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him  "  (Mark 
vii.  15).  The  fat  was  claimed  as  a  burnt-offering 
and  the  blood  enjoyed  the  highest  sacrificial  esteem. 
In  the  two  combined  the  entire  victim  was  by  rep- 
resentation offered,  and  to  transfer  either  to  human 
use  was  to  deal  presumptuously  with  the  most  holy 
things.  But,  besides  this,  the  blood  was  esteemed 
as  "the  life"  of  the  creature,  and  a  mysterious 
sanctity  beyond  the  sacrificial  relation  therAy 
attached  to  it.  Hence  we  read,  "  whatsoever  soul 
it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  "  (Lev.  vii.  27, 
comp.  xvii.  10,  14).  Whereas  the  offender  in  other 
dietary  respects  was  merely  "  unclean  until  even  " 
(xi.  40,  xvii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  drunk  in  certain  heathen 
rituals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solem- 
nization of  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idol- 
atrous worship  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  blood  has  ever  been 
a  common  article  of  food,  and  any  lawgiver  might 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion  effectually 
fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  respect,  unless 
under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and 
inhuman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood 
of  animals,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  11,  §  2. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  carnivora 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret 
the  nomenclature,  the  raiitoi'es  among  birds.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  varie- 
ties, save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Probably, 
however,  sea-fishing  was  little  practiced  by  the 
Israelites;  and  the  Levitical  rules  must  be  under- 
stood as  referring  backwards  to  their  experience  of 
the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to  their 
enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  lakes. 
The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from 
allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-bar- 
barous desert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern 
border  land,  some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  in- 
superable repugnance  to  his  flesh ;  «  although  it  is 
so  impossible  to  substitute  any  other  creature  for 
the  camel  as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat 
him,  especially  where  so  many  other  creatures  give 
meat  so  much  preferable,  would  be  the  worst  econ- 
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oray  possible  in  an  eastern  commissariat  —  that  of 
destroying  the  best,  or  rather  the  only  conveyance, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  most  indiftereut  food.  The 
hare  «  was  long  sup{X)sed,  even  by  eminent  natural- 
ists,'' to  ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  horse  and  ass  would  be  generally 
spared,  from  similar  reasons  to  those  which  ex- 
empted the  camel.  As  r^ards  other  cattle,  the 
young  males  would  be  those  universally  preferred 
for  food,  no  more  of  that  sex  reaching  maturity 
than  were  needful  for  breeding,  whilst  the  supply 
of  milk  suggested  the  copious  preservation  of  the 
female.  The  duties  of  draught  would  require 
another  rule  in  rearing  neat-cattle.  The  laboring 
steer,  man's  fellow  in  the  field,  had  a  life  somewhat 
ennobled  and  sanctified  by  that  comradeship.  Thus 
it  seems  to  have  l^een  quite  unusual  to  slay  for 
sacrifice  or  food,  as  in  1  K.  xix.  21,  the  ox  accus- 
tomed to  the  yoke.  And  perhaps  in  this  case,  as 
being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not  roasted  but  boiled. 
The  case  of  Araunah's  oxen  is  not  similar,  as  cat- 
tle of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the  threshing-floor 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).  Many  of  tliese  restrictions  must 
be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on  usage,  or  arbitrary. 
Practically  the  law  left  among  the  allowed  meats 
an  ample  variety,  and  no  inconvenience  was  likely 
to  arise  j&'om  a  prohibition  to  eat  camels,  horses, 
and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  etc.,  would  probably  as 
nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  proportion  as 
the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic  room 
filled  by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  {Biblisch- 
Talm.  Medicin,  part  ii.  p.  50)  refers  to  a  notion 
that  "  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
circumspection  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debasing  that  human 
life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degraded,  profaned,  filled 
with  animal  affections,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
near  to  God."  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  "the  distinction  between  creatures 
of  a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  or- 
ganization as  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  in- 
complete organization  as  unclean,"  and  that  the 
insects  provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for 
leaping  are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  than 
others,  and  relatively  nearer  to  man.  This  seems 
fanciful,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
current  among  Rabbinical  authorities.  As  regards 
birds,  the  rapUyres  have  commonly  tough  and  in- 
digestible flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
countries  the  natural  scavengers  of  all  sorts  of 
carrion  and  oftal.  This  alone  begets  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them 
with  what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to 
kill  them  for  food  would  tend  to  multiply  various 
sources  of  uncleanness.*^     Porphyry    {Abstin.  iv. 
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a  The  ^5t2?,  "  coney,"  A.  V.,  Lev.  xi.  5 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  7 ;  Ps.  civ.  18 ;  Prov.  xxx.  26,  is  probably  the 
jerboa. 

&  See  a  correspondence  on  the  question  in  The 
Standard  and  most  other  London  newspapers,  April 
2d,  1863. 

c  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  33,  355,  1.  43)  mentions  vari- 
ous symbolical  meanings  as  conveyed  by  the  precepts 
regarding  birds  :  "  Aves  rapaces  prohibuit  ut  a  rapina 
averteret,  noctumas,  ut  abjicerent  opera  tenebrarum 
et  se  proderent  lucis  filios,  lacustres  et  riparias,  qua- 
rum  victus  est  impurissimus,  ut  ab  omni  immunditia 
eos  arceret.  Struthionem  denique,  qui  a  terra  non 
attollitur,  ut  terrenis  relictis  ad  ea  tenderent  quae  sur- 
8um  sunt.  Qua?  interpretatio  non  nostra  est  sed  vete- 
riun.''     He  refers  to  B^,rnaba8,  Epist.  x. ;  Clemens 


7,  quoted  by  Winer)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
abstained  from  all  fish,  from  all  quadrupeds  with 
solid  hoofs,  or  having  claws,  or  which  were  not 
horned,  and  from  all  carnivorous  birds.  Other 
curious  parallels  have  been  found  amongst  more 
distant  nations.'' 

But  as  Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teach- 
ing by  types,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  such 
ceremonial  distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep 
Jew  and  Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  re- 
minder to  the  former  that  he  and  the  latter  were 
not  on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that 
economy  was  changed,  we  find  that  this  was  the 
very  symbol  selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the 
truth  that  God  was  not  a  "respecter  of  persons." 
The  vessel  filled  with  "fourfooted  leasts  of  the 
earth,  and  wild  l)easts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air,"  was  expressive  of  the  Gentile 
world,  to  be  put  now  on  a  level  with  the  Israelite, 
through  God's  "purifying  their  hearts  by  faith." 
A  sense  of  this  their  prerogative,  however  dimly 
held,  may  have  fortified  the  members  of  the  priv- 
ileged nation  in  their  struggle  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very  point.  It  was 
no  mere  question  of  which  among  several  means 
of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the 
persecutor  dictated  the  alternative  of  swine's  flesh 
or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether  he  should 
surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that  privilege  by 
which  Israel  stood  as  the  favored  nation  before 
God  (1  Mace.  i.  63,  64;  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  vii.  1). 
The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exaggeration  of  the 
Mosaic  regulations,  until  it  was  "unlawful  for  a 
man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
unto  one  of  another  nation"  (Acts  x.  28);  and 
with  such  intensity  were  badges  of  distinction 
cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil,  cheese,  or  any- 
thing cooked  by  a  heathen,'^  were  declared  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was  this  strictness,  how- 
ever it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to  an  absurdity, 
without  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return  from  Cap- 
tivity, they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world  opening 
around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse  with 
Gentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only  way 
to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code  would  lie 
in  somewhat  overstraining  the  precepts  of  prohibi- 
tion. Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of  those 
who  have  no  scruples  to  "despise"  those  who  have, 
and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  these 
latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by  wanton 
tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew  from  his  strict- 
ness of  observance,  and  make  him  unguardedly 
partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to  heighten 
his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two  instances 
of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense  would 

Alex.  Strom,  v. ;  Origen,  Homil.  in  Levit. ;  Novatian, 
De  C/frw  Judaic,  cap.  iii. ;  Cyril,  contra  Julian,  lib.  ix. 

d  Winer  refers  to  Von  Bohlen  ( Genesis^  p.  88)  as 
finding  the  origin  of  the  clean  and  unclean  animals 
in  the  Zendavesta,  in  that  the  latter  are  the  creation 
of  Ahriman,  whereas  man  is  ascribed  to  that  of  Or- 
muzd.  He  rejects,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  the 
notion  that  Persian  institutions  exercised  any  influ- 
ence over  Hebrew  ones  at  the  earliest  period  of  the 
latter,  and  connects  it  with  the  efforts  of  some  "  den 
Pentateuch  recht  jung  und  die  Ideen  des  Zendavesta 
recht  alt  zu  machen."  See  TJncleanness  for  other  re- 
semblances between  Persian  and  Hebrew  ritual. 

e  Winer  also  refers  to  Aboda  Zara,  ii.  2-6,  v.  2; 
Hottinger,  Leg.  Hebr.,  pp.  117,  141. 
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drive  the  latter  within  the  entrenchments  of  an 
universal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make  him 
seek  the  sale  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted  a 
churl  and  a  bigot.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the 
refusal  of  the  "  king's  meat "  by  the  religious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  the  similar  conduct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11); 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakespeare  makes  Shylock 
say,  "  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
pray  with  you"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Sc. 
iii.).  As  regards  things  offered  to  idols,  all  who 
own  one  God  meet  on  common  ground;  but  the 
Jew  viewed  the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  ob- 
jective obedience,  and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even 
an  unconscious  infraction  of  the  Law:  hence,  as 
he  could  never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous 
consecration,  his  only  safety  lay  in  total  abstinence ; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, "for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  con- 
science' sake,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his 
conscientious  scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher 
at  his  stall  or  the  host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor. 
X.  25-29),  and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  would 
doubtless  in  his  view  have  been  "  compelling  the 
Gentiles  to  hve  as  did  the  Jews"  (louSat^etj/,  Gal. 
ii.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  has  caused  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion amongst  commentators.  Michaelis  (Art.  ccx.) 
thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encourage  the  use 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will  not  sat- 
isfy any  mind  by  which  the  clew  of  symbolism,  so 
blindly  held  by  the  eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply 
interwoven  in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly 
seized.  Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under- 
currents which  permeate  that  Law.  To  soften  the 
feelings  and  humanize  the  character  was  the  higher 
and  more  general  aim.  When  St.  Paul,  comment- 
ing on  a  somewhat  similar  precept,  says,  "  Doth 
God  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for  our 
sakes?  "  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God's  care  for 
oxen,  but  to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated 
and  more  human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  des- 
tined support  of  the  young  creature:  newed  in 
reference  to  it,  the  milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a 
relative  sanctity  resembling  that  of  the  forbidden 
blood  (comp.  Juv.  xi.  68,  "  qui  plus  lactis  habet 
quam  sanguinis,"  speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for 
the  knife).  No  doubt  the  abstinence  from  the 
forbidden  action,  in  the  case  of  a  young  creature 
already  dead,  and  a  dam  unconscious  probably  of 
its  loss,  or  whose  consciousness  such  an  use  of  her 
milk  could  in  nowise  quicken,  was  based  on  a  senti- 
ment merely.  But  the  practical  consequence,  that 
milk  must  be  foregone  or  elsewhere  obtained,  would 
prevent  the  sympathy  from  being  an  empty  one. 
It  would  not  be  the  passive  emotion  which  becomes 
weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  of  an  active  habit 
with  which  to  ally  itself.  And  thus  its  operation 
would  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sympathies  for 
the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times.  The  Tal- 
mudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept,  as 
forbidding  generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Mishna,  ChoUin,  viii.;  Hottinger,  Leg.  Hebr.  pp. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  Uable  to  dis- 
ease in  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means 
that  they  are  more  easily  led  than  other  creatures 
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to  the  foul  feeding  which  produces  it;  and  where 
the  average  heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and 
malaria  easily  excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal 
is  more  mischievous  than  elsewhere.  A  meazel  or 
mezel,  from  whence  we  have  "  measled  pork,"  is 
the  old  English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
tends  to  produce  that  disorder  (Bartholin!,  JJe 
Moi'bis  Bibi.  viii.;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there 
is  ^n  indefiniteness  about  these  assertions  which 
prevents  our  dealing  with  them  scientifically.  Mea- 
zel or  mezel  may  well  indeed  represent  "leper," 
but  which  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms  classed 
under  Ihat  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it 
means  the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disorder,  in 
man  and  in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions. 
[Leper.]  The  prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salu- 
brious in  a  region  where  skin  diseases  are  frequent 
and  virulent,  and  that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a 
similar  tendency.  The  case  of  animals  dying  of 
themselves  needs  no  remark:  the  mere  wish  to 
insure  avoiding  disease,  in  case  they  had  died  in 
such  a  state,  would  dictate  the  rule.  Yet  the 
beneficial  tendency  is  veiled  under  a  ceremonial 
difference,  for  the  "stranger"  dwelling  by  the 
Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was 
forbidden.  Thus  is  their  distinctness  before  God, 
as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  forward,  even 
where  more  common  motives  appear  to  have  their 
turn.  As  regards  the  animals  allowed  for  food, 
comparing  them  with  those  forbidden,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance  of  whole- 
someness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic  economist 
ftiil  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Levitical  dietary 
code  as  a  whole,  as  insuring  the  maximum  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  yet  of  national  distinctness,  pro- 
cured, however,  by  a  minimum  of  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  restriction. 

Bochart's  Hierozoicon ;  Forskal's  Descriptiones 
Animalium,  etc.,  quce  in  Itinere  Orientali  observcv- 
vit,  with  his  Jcones  Rerum  Naturalium,  and  Rosen- 
mliller's  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterthumskunde,  vol. 
iv..  Natural  History,  may  be  consulted  on  some 
of  the  questions  connected  with  this  subject;  also 
more  generally,  Moses  Maimonides,  Be  Cibis  Vetitis  ; 
Reinhard,  De  Cibis  Bebrceorum  Prohibitis. 

H.  H. 

*  The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals  was  divinely  recognized,  apparently  as  al- 
ready familiar  among  men,  before  the  Flood  (Gen. 
vii.  2).  Animal  food,  on  the  other  hand,  was  first 
permitted  to  man  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  ix.  3,  cf.  i. 
29  and  vi.  21);  and  that  permission  was  couched 
in  the  most  general  terms  without  reference  to  clean 
or  unclean.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of 
the  distinction  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  various  animals  to  be 
used  for  food.  Indeed  some  more  satisfactory  way 
of  accounting  for  human  customs  in  regard  to  this 
use  itself  seems  desirable  than  merely  tradition,  or 
sanitary  instinct,  or  sentiment.  Such  a  basis  both 
for  the  original  distinction,  and  also  for  the  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  use  of  animals  for  food 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  the  Flood  Noah  offered  in  sacrifice  "  of  every 
clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl "  (Gen.  viii.  20). 
There  must  then  have  already  existed  a  recognized 
distinction  among  animals  of  clean  and  unclean  ac- 
cording to  their  fitness  or  unfitness  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  —  a  point  probably  determined  by  Divine 
direction  in  the  earliest  ages.     This  seems  also  to 
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be  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  word  ^n^  used 
to  designate  the  clean  animal.  The  distinction 
having  once  been  established  for  purposes  of  sacri- 
fice, would  naturally  have  passed  on  to  food,  since 
the  eating  of  animal  food  was  everywhere  so  closely 
connected  with  the  previous  offering  of  a  part  of 
the  animal  in  sacrifice.  When  it  became  necessary 
or  expedient  to  extend  the  classes  allowable  for  food 
beyond  the  very  small  number  used  for  sacrifice, 
it  was  readily  done  by  following  the  principle  of 
similarity,  and  recognizing  as  suitable  for  food  those 
animals  possessing  the  same  general  characteristics 
as  were  required  in  victims  for  sacrifice. 

When  by  the  Great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  animal 
sacrifices  were  done  away,  the  basis  for  the  distinc- 
tion in  animals  for  food  at  once  ceased,  and  man 
recurred  again  to  the  broad  permission  of  Gen.  ix. 
3,  "  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat 
for  you ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things."  F.  G. 

UNCLEANNESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanness  among  the  He- 
brews was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  from 
social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among 
God's  people  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not 
merely  require  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purifica- 
tion, in  order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
priesthood,  but  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted 
an  uncleanness  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from 
which  certain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him. 
These  ritualistic  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of 
recalling  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  personality 
of  God,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  bond  in  which  the 
Covenant  had  placed  them  with  Him.  As  regards 
the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves,  they  were  in  part 
purely  ceremonial,  and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  ten- 
dency ;  as  also  had  the  personal  isolation  in  which 
the  unclean  were  placed,  acting  to  some  extent  as 
a  quarantine,  under  circumstances  where  infection 
was  possible  or  supposable.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  many  acts  having  no  connection  specially 
with  cleansing  entered  into  the  ritual,  the  most 
frequently  enjoined  method  of  removing  ceremonial 
pollution  was  that  same  washing  which  produces 
physical  cleanliness.  Nor  can  we  adequately  com- 
prehend the  purport  and  spirit  of  the  lawgiver, 
unless  we  recognize  on  either  side  of  the  merely 
ceremonial  acts,  often  apparently  enjoined  for  the 
sake  of  solemnity  alone,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they  spake  in 
shadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives  or  pre- 
ventives on  the  other,  which  they  often  in  substance 
conveyed.  Maimonides  and  some  other  expositors, 
whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality  practice  the 
rationalizing  of  many  ceremonial  precepts  (Wimder- 
bar,  Biblisch-TalmucUsche  Medicin,  2^8  Heft,  4). 

There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  Law  taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded.  And 
indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  too 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
place  in  a  law  of  temporal  sanctions,  directly  affect- 
ing man's  life  in  this  world  chiefly  or  solely.  The 
sacredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is  parallel 
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a  Compare  the  view  of  the  modem  Persians  in  this 
respect.  Chardin's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  chap.  iv. 
"  Le  corps  se  pr^sente  derant  Dieu  comme  I'ame  ;  11 


to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
itself.  It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thereby  would  teach 
them  tliat  the  "  very  hairs  of  their  head  were  all 
numbered  "  before  Him,  and  that  » in  his  book 
were  all  their  members  written."  Thus  was  incul- 
cated, so  to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness."  And  it  is 
remarkable  indeed,  that  the  solemn  precept,  *'  Ye 
shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy,"  is  used  not  only 
where  moral  duties  are  enjoined,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  2, 
but  equally  so  where  purely  ceremonial  precepts  are 
delivered,  as  in  xi.  44,  45.  So  the  emphatic  and 
recurring  period,  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  is 
found  added  to  tlie  clauses  of  positive  observance 
as  well  as  to  those  relating  to  the  grandest  ethical 
barriers  of  duty.  The  same  weight  of  veto  or  in- 
junction seems  laid  on  all  alike:  e.  g.  "  Ye  shall 
not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead, 
nor  print  any  marks  upon  you:  I  am  the  Lord," 
and  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 
and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy 
God :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (xix.  28,  32).  They  had 
his  mark  set  in  their  flesh,  and  all  flesh  on  which 
that  had  passed  had  received,  as  it  were,  the  broad 
arrow  of  the  king,  and  was  really  owned  by  him. 
They  were  preoccupied  by  that  mark  of  ownership 
in  all  the  leading  relations  of  life,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  admission  of  any  rival  badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  "  separated  from  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  "  holy  unto  God  "  (xx. 
24,  26),  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation." 
Hence  a  number  of  such  ordhiances  regarding  out- 
ward purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had  seen  used 
only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly  obligatory 
on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  in- 
junctions which  required  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre- 
ciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  disposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  towards 
morbid  action  generally.  Hence  the  obvious  utility 
of  reinforcing,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  even  though 
in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  burdensome. 
The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on  occasions  of 
ceremonious  introduction  to  persons  of  rank  or  im- 
portance (Ruth  iii.  3;  Judith  x.  3),  well  explains 
the  special  use  of  it  on  occasions  of  religious  minis- 
tration, viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  before  God ; 
whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  lavers  among 
the  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  18- 
21;  1  K.  vii.  38,  39;  comp.  Ex.  xix.  10,  14;  1  Sam. 
xvi.  5;  Josh.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  The  examples 
of  parallel  observances  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, will  suggest  themselves  easily  to  the  classical 
student  without  special  references.  The  closest  ap- 
proximation, however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  this 
respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  Menu 
(Winer,  "  Reinigkeit,"  313,  note). 

To  the  priests  was  ordinarily  referred  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  imcleanness,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Hag.  ii.  11.  Uncleanness,  as  referred  to  man, 
may  be  arranged  in  three  degrees;  (1)  that  which 
defiled  merely  "  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it  — 
such  were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 


fiiut  done  qu'il  soit  pur,  tant  pour  parler  a  Dieu,  que 
pour  entrer  dans  le  lieu  consacr^  a  son  culte." 
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graver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and  was 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  separation  "  — 
such  were  all  defilements  connected  with  the  human 
corpse;  (3)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  puerperal, 
or  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted  —  but  see  further  below;  and  in  the 
case  of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life. 

It  suffices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritual  signif- 
icance which  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  appai-ent,  as  in  Deut.  xxi.  6-8 
(conip.  Ps.  xxvi  6,  Ixxiii.  13),  yet  calling  for  a 
spiritual  discernment  in  the  student;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  "  divers  wash- 
ings" and  Christian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21).  Those 
who  lacked  that  gift  were  likely  to  confound  the 
inward  with  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix  their 
regards  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
covenants-token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
diflferences.  Further  than  this  the  increase  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as  parents 
was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the  general 
notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God's  disfavor,  as 
implied  in  barrenness.  The  "  blessings  of  the  breasts 
and  of  the  womb  "  were  his  (Gen.  xlix.  25),  and 
the  Law  takes  accordingly  grave  and  as  it  were 
paternal  cognizance  of  the  organic  functions  con- 
nected with  propagation.  Thus  David  could  feel, 
"  Thou  has  possessed  my  reins :  thou  hast  covered 
me  in  my  mother's  womb  "  (Ps.  cxxxix.  13) ;  and 
St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy  in  the  fact  that 
*'  God  had  tempered  the  body  together,  having 
given  more  abundant  honor  to  that  part  which 
lacked"  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes  of  habit  in- 
cident to  the  female,  and  certain  abnormal  states  of 
either  sex  in  regard  to  such  functions,  are  touched 
on  reverently,  and  with  none  of  the  iEsculapian 
coldness  of  science— for  the  point  of  view  is  through- 
out from  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xv.  31)  ;  and  the 
purity  of  the  individual,  both  moral  and  physical, 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  race,  seems  in- 
cluded in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic  reminder  of 
human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth  and  death  — 
man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his  mortal  state 
—  being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution.  Thus  the 
birth  of  the  infant  brought  defilement  on  its  mother, 
which  she,  except  so  far  as  necessarily  isolated  by 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  propagated  around 
her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself «  or  any  act  re- 
sembling it,  though  done  involuntarily  (vv.  16-18), 
entailed  uncleanness  for  a  day.  The  corpse,  on  the 
other  hand,  bequeathed  a  defilement  of  seven  days 


«  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  64,  where  it  appears  that  after 
such  intercourse  an  Egyptian  could  not  enter  a  sanc- 
tuary without  first  bathing. 

b  Ancient  Greek  physicians  assert  that,  in  southern 
countries,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  state  con- 
tinue longer  when  a  woman  has  borne  a  daughter  than 
when  a  son.  Michaelis  (Smithes  ly-anslation),  Art. 
214. 

c  Winer  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  Pliny, 
N.  H.  vii.  13,  specifying  the  mysteriously  mischievous 
properties  ascribed  in  popular  superstition  to  the  men- 
strual flux  ;  e.  g.  buds  and  fruits  being  blighted,  steel 
blunted,  dogs  driven  mad  by  it,  and  the  like.  But 
Pliny  has  evidently  raked  together  all  sorts  of  "  old 
wives'  fisibles,"  without  any  attempt  at  testing  their 
truth,  and  is  therefore  utterly  untrustworthy.  More 
to  the  purpose  is  his  quotation  of  Haller,  Elem. 
Physiol,  vii.  148,  to  the  effect  that  this  opinion  of  the 
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to  all  who  handled  it,  to  the  "  tent"  or  chamber 
of  death,  and  to  sundry  things  within  it.  Nay, 
contact  with  one  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with 
even  a  human  bone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual 
to  pollute,  than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the 
course  of  nature  (Num.  xix.  11-18).  This  shows 
that  the  source  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of 
death,  and  seems  to  mark  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense 
of  the  connection  of  death,  even  as  of  birth,  with 
sin,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  by  a  wide 
pathology,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is 
as  though  the  pool  of  human  corruption  was  stirred 
anew  by  whatever  passed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  the 
special  cases  of  male,  female,  and  intersexual  defile- 
ment, see  Lev.  xii.,  xv.  Wunderbar,  Biblisch-Tal- 
mvdische  Medicin,  pt.  iii.  19-20,  refers  to  Mishna, 
Zabim,  ii.  2,  Nazir.  ix.  4,  as  understanding  by  the 
symptoms  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  the  gonorrhcea 
benigna.  The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  plague 
"for  Peor's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  1,  8,  9;  Deut.  iv.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17)  was  possibly  a  syphilitic  affection 
derived  from  the  Moabites.  [Issue  ;  Medicine.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  birth 
of  a  female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a  male, 
extending  respectively  to  eighty''  and  forty  days 
in  all  (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  represent  the 
woman's  heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  first 
curse  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's 
"  issue,"  besides  the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a 
probation  of  seven  days,  including  a  washing  on 
the  third  day,  is  prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period 
in  the  case  of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercourse 
with  a  woman  so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  24,  28). 
Such  an  act  during  her  menstrual  separation  c  was 
regarded  as  incurring,  beyond  uncleanness,  the 
penalty  of  both  the  persons  being  cut  off  from 
among  their  people  (xx.  18).  We  may  gather  from 
Gen.  xxxi.  35,  that  such  injunctions  were  agreeable 
to  established  traditional  notions.  The  propaga- 
tion of  uncleanness  from  the  person  to  the  bed, 
saddle,  clothes,  etc.,  and  through  them  to  other 
persons,  is  apt  to  impress  the'  imagination  with  an 
idea  of  the  loathsomeness  of  such  a  state  or  the 
heinousness  of  such  acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than 
if  the  defilement  clove  to  the  first  person  merely 
(Lev.  XV.  5,  6,  9,  12,  17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It 
threw  a  broad  margin  around  them,  and  warned 
all  off  by  amply  defined  boundaries.  One  expres- 
sion in  ver.  8,  seems  to  have  misled  Winer  into 
supposing  that  an  issue  of  rheum  {Schleimfluss) 
was  perhaps  intended.  That  "spitting,"  in  some 
cases  where  there  was  no  disease  in  question,  con- 
veyed defilement,  seems  implied  in  Num.  xii.  14, 
and  much  more  might  such  an  act  so  operate,  from 


virulent  and  baneful  effects  of  this  secretion  proceeded 
from  Asia,  and  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians  ;  which,  however,  lacks  due  foundation,  and 
which  Pliny's  language  so  far  contradicts.  The  laws 
of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more  stringent  on  this  head 
than  the  Mosaic.  The  menstrual  affection  begins  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  has  periods  of  longer  duration  with 
Oriental  women  than  with  those  of  our  own  climate. 
That  Greek  religion  recognized  some  of  the  Levitical 
pollutions  is  plain  from  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taiir.  380  foil., 
where  we  read  of  a  goddess,  —  ijns,  /SpoTwr  fiev  rfv  n? 
ai/ojTtti  <^6vov,  7)  Koi  Xoxetas,  r\  veKpov  6iyr)  xepoic, 
PuifxCiv  anelpyei,  fivvapov  w?  T7yov|oiev>j.  A  fragment 
of  the  same  poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Paley  ad.  loc.  cit., 
is  even  more  closely  in  point.  It  is,  wdWevKa  5'  exwi' 
ei/xara  <^euy<«>  yevefflv  re  pporSiv  koX  veKpoOiqKris  ov 
Xpt|u.»rT6|u.evos,  ttjv  t  efj-xj/iixoiv  Ppioaiv  eSe<rT<ap  ire<f>v- 
Xay/Atti.     Comp.  also  Theophr.  C/iar.  17. 
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one  whose  malady  made  him  a  source  of  pollution 
even  to  the  touch. 

As  regards  the  propagation  of  uncleanness  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  not  quite  clear.  We  read  (Num. 
xix.  22), '«  Whatsoever  the  unclean  person  toucheth 
shall  be  unclean;  "  but  there  uncleanness  from  con- 
tact with  the  corpse,  grave,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of 
the  chapter  which  the  injunction  closes ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Hag,  ii.  13,  where  "  one  that  is  un- 
clean by  a  dead  body  "  is  similarly  expressly  men- 
tioned. Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to 
"put  the  unclean  out  of  the  camp;  "  where  the 
"leper,"  the  one  "that  hath  an  issue,"  and  the 
one  "  defiled  by  the  dead,"  are  particularized,  we 
may  assume  that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day 
only  was  not  communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to 
be  "  put  forth."  It  is  observable  also  that  the 
major  pollution  of  the  "  issue  "  communicated  by 
contact  the  minor  pollution  only  (Lev.  xv.  5-11). 
Hence  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  tendency  in  the 
contagiousness  to  exhaust  itself;  the  minor  pollu- 
tion, whether  engendered  by  the  major  or  arising 
directly,  being  non-communicable.  Thus  the  major 
itself  would  expire  after  one  remove  from  its 
original  subject.  To  this  pertains  the  distinction 
mentioned  by  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebv.  on  Matt.  xv. 

2),  namely,  that  between  S!2tS,  "  unclean,"  and 

^"105,  "  profane  "  or  "  polluted,"  in  that  the  latter 
does  not  pollute  another  beside  itself  nor  propagate 
pollution.  In  the  ancient  commentary  on  Num. 
known  as  "  Siphri "  «  {ap.  Ugol.  Thes.  xv.  346),  a 
greater  transmissibility  of  polluting  power  seems 
assumed,  the  defilement  being  there  traced  through 
three  removes  from  the  original  subject  of  it ;  but 
this  is  no  doubt  a  Rabbmical  extension  of  the 
original  Levitical  view. 

Michaelis  notices  a  medical  tendency  in  the  re- 
striction laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  were 
unclean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  rea- 
son, that  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polyg- 
amy, and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the 
healthiness  of  the  offspring.  The  uncleanness  sim- 
ilarly imposed  upon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16; 
Deut.  xxiii.  10),  even  if  involuntary,  would  equally 
exercise  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
over  then:  male  children  (Michaelis,  Art.  ccxiv.- 
ccxvii.). 

With  regard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the 
lower  animals,  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebr.  on  Lev.  xi.- 
XV.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  touch 
when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not  conversely ; 
and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat  were  un- 
clean to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely ;  since  "  multa 
edere  licet  quae  non  sacrificari,  et  multa  tangere 
licet  quse  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in  matters 
of  food,  see  Unclean  Meats.  All  animals,  how- 
ever, if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eat«n  with  the 
blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  [Blood.]  The  carcase 
also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet,  however 
dying,  defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any  part  of  it 
touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  garment,  sack, 
skin,  or  vessel,  together  with  its  contents,  became 
unclean,  and  was  to  be  purified  by  washing  or  scour- 
ing; or  if  an  earthen  vessel,  was  to  be  broken,  just 
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a  The  passage  in  the  Latin  version  is,  "  Si  vasa 
quaa  tangunt  homiaem  qui  tangat  vasa,  qtiae  tangant 
mortuum,  sunt,  immunda,"  etc. 

b  Bishop  Colenso  appears  to  have  misapplied  this, 


as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vessel  out  of  which  a 
Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the  water  in  which 
such  things  had  been  purified  communicated  their 
uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for  sowing,  if  wetted 
with  water,  became  unclean  by  touch  of  any  carrion, 
or  unclean  animal  when  dead.  All  these  defile- 
ments were  "  until  even  "  only,  save  the  eating 
"  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which  respect 
was  to  "  be  cut  off"  (Lev.  xi.,  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sen- 
tence "  of  cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all 
who  should  "  do  presumptuously  "  in  respect  even 
of  minor  defilements ;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  comprehensive  term  "  defilement "  also  in- 
cludes the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  marriages 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Even  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  in 
one  garment,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with 
a  diverse  kind,  the  ploughing  with  diverse  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  formally  so  classed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  far  as  no  specified  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (I^v.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-11;  comp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  ccxx.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounced 
"  defiled,"  which  Michaelis  iuterpets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, i.  e.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  "  as  uncir- 
cumcised,"  i.  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years;  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear  fruit 
till  it  had  attained  to  some  matiurity  {ibid,  ccxxii.). 

The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,'' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  mention 
of  "  enemies  "  in  ver.  14.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  such 
rules ;  but  they  are  based  on  no  such  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whose  presence  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rule 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  circumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  was 
relaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otherwise 
it  would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  their  comrades,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  regulation,  it  is  part 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  herself  that  an  assembled 
community  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rest,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prescribes  any 
purification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  burnt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became 
the  standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in 
the  second  degree,  themselves  became  a  source  of 
defilement  to  all  who  were  clean,  even  as  of  purifi- 
cation to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  water.  Thus  the 
priest  and  Levite,  who  administered  this  purifica- 


as  though  it  were  required  of  the  host  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  Pentateuch^ 
etc.,  eh.  vi.  39. 
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tion  in  their  respective  degrees,  were  themselves 
made  unclean  thereby,  but  in  the  first  or  lightest 
d^ree  only  (Num.  xix.  7,  foil.).  Somewhat  simi- 
larly the  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the 
people,  defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness, 
and  the  bringing  forth  and  burning  the  sacrifice 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  similar 
power.  This  lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  ex- 
piated by  bathing  the  body  and  washing  the  clothes 
Besides  the  water  of  purification  made  as  aforesaid, 
men  and  women  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven 
days,  reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder, 
to  bring  two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be 
killed  by  the  priests.  The  purification  after  child- 
bed is  well  known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  Law,  how- 
ever, primarily  required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  al 
lowed  the  poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  birds  as 
before.  That  for  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted 
of  two  stages:  the  first,  not  properly  sacrificial, 
though  involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  consisted 
in  bringing  two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the 
priest  killed  over  spring- water  with  which  its  blood 
was  mingled,  and  the  mixture  sprinkled  seven  times 
on  the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedar- 
wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop ;  the  living  bird  was 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizing  « 
probably  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.  The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes,  and  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  every  place  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negaim,  xiii.  11 ;  Celim,  i. 
4),  he  was,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  before.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  and  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  Iamb  and  two  birds  as 
before,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil.  For 
the  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.  Lepers 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  them  {Negaim, 
xiii.  12). 

All  these  kind  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
holy  functions :  as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not 
approach  the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain  from 
the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  high-priest 
was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  father  or  mother,  "  for  the  crown  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12), 
and  beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to 
have  been  extended  to  the  ordinary  priests.  At 
least  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given 
to  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  on  their  brethren's  death 
(I^v.  X.  6).  From  the  specification  of  "  father  or 
mother,"  we  may  infer  that  he  was  permitted  to 
mourn  for  his  wife,  and  so  Mainionides  {de  Luctu, 
cap.  ii.,  iv.,  v.)  explains  the  text.     Further,  from 


a  I.  e.  con-reying  in  symbol  only  a  release  from  the 
state  to  which  the  leper,  whilst  such,  was  sentenced. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
arose  from  the  natural  impossibility  of  representing  life 
and  death  in  the  same  creature,  and  that  both  the 
birds  involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  Death, 
Kesurrection,  and  Ascension  which  procure  the  Chris- 
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the  special  prohibition  of  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  priest, 
to  mourn  for  his  wife  (Ez.  xxiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know 
that  to  mourn  for  a  wife  was  generally  permitted 
to  the  priests.  Among  ordinary  Israelites,  the  man 
or  woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  in 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  enter  even  the  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  stood ;  nor  might  the  intra-mural 
space  be  entered  by  any  Israelite  in  mourning.  In 
Jerusalem  itself,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carrieid  through  its 
streets :  neither  was  any  cultivation  allowed  there, 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  etc.,  to  which  it  might  give 
rise  (Maimonides  Conslit.  de  Temp.  cap.  vii.  xiv.- 
xvi.).  No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towns, 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  bade 
the  interment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  {ibid.  xiii.).  If  a  man 
in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  as  well  as 
suffer  punishment.  The  sacrifice  was  due  under 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary 
needed  expiation,  and  the  punishment  was  either 
whipping,  the  '*  rebel's  beating,"  which  meant  leav- 
ing the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  "  cutting 
off"  from  the  congregation,"  or  death  *'  by  the  hand 
of  heaven "  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Lev.  xv. ; 
Ugohni,  Thes.  xvi.  126). 

As  regards  the  special  case  of  the  leper,  see 
Lepkosy.  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  the 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent  and  head  bare," 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  affliction  and 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ourselves  can 

adequately  parallel.  The  fatal  cry  Stt^,  SD^, 
"  Unclean,  unclean !  "  was  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  aU  for  whose  uncleanness  no  remedy 
could  be  found  {Pesichtha,  §  2;  Ugol.  Thes.  xvi. 
40).  When  we  consider  the  aversion  to  leprous 
contact  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  society,  and  that 
whatever  the  leper  touched  was,  as  if  touched  by  a 
corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  happy  signifi- 
cance of  our  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  as  his  means 
of  healing  the  leper  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on 
Matt.  viii.  2) ;  as  we  also  appreciate  better  the  bold 
faith  of  the  woman,  and  how  daringly  she  over- 
stepped conventional  usage  based  on  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  who  having  the  "  issue  of  blood,"  hitherto 
incurable,  "  came  behind  him  and  touched  the  hem 
of  his  garment,"  confident  that  not  pollution  to  Him 
but  cleansing  to  herself  would  be  the  result  of  that 
touch  (Luke  viii.  43,  foil.). 

As  regards  the  analogies  which  the  ceremonial 
of  other  oriental  nations  offers,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  amongst  the  Arabs  the  touching  a  corpse 
still  defiles  (Burckhardt,  p.  80).  Beyond  this,  M. 
Chardin  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians (  Voyages  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  348,  foil. )  enters 


tian  Atonement.  This  would  of  course^  however,  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  worshipper.  Christ,  with  his 
own  blood,  "  entered  the  holy  places  not  made  with 
hands,"  as  the  living  bird  soared  up  to  the  visible 
firmament  with  the  blood  of  its  fellow.  We  may  com- 
pare the  two  goats  completing  apparently  one  similar 
joint-symbol  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 
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into  particulars  which  show  a  singularly  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  Levitical  code.  This  will  be 
seen  by  quoting  merely  the  headings  of  some  of  his 
chapters  and  sections.  Thus  we  find  under  "  chap. 
iv.  1<^'"«  partie,  Des  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d'eau;  2de  partie,  De  I'immondicit^;  l^re  section, 
De  I'impuretd  qui  se  contracte  semine  coitus ;  2de 
section,  De  I'impuret^  qui  arrive  aux  ferames  par 
les  pertes  de  sang,  De  I'irapuretd  des  pertes  de  sang 
ordinaires,  De  I'impuretd  des  pertes  de  sang  extraor- 
dinaires,  De  I'irapurete  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
couches.  3eme  partie,  De  la  purification  des  corps 
morts."  We  may  compare  also  with  certain  Levit- 
ical precepts  the  following :  "  Si  un  chien  boit 
dans  un  vase  ou  l^che  quelque  plat,  il  faut  ^curer 
le  vase  avec  de  la  terre  uette,  et  puis  le  laver  deux 
fois  d'eau  nette,  et  il  sera  net."  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  qua 
they  are  Mohammedans,  but  qua  they  are  Persians, 
as  they  are  said  to  shun  even  Mohammedans  who  are 
not  of  the  same  ritual  in  regard  to  these  observances. 
For  certain  branches  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  treatises  in  the  Mishna 
named  Niddcik  {menstinuUa),  Parah  (vacca  ru/a), 
Tehwoth  (PuHtates),  ZalMin  {flvjcu  laborantes), 
Celim  (vasa),  Miscath  ArUih  (arborum  prceputia) ; 
also  to  Maimon.  lib.  v.  Issui'e  Biah  {p7'ohibit(B 
coitiones),  Niddah  {ut  sup.),  Afaccaloth  Assurolh 
(cK/i  pivkibii).  H.  H. 

*  UNCTION.  [Anoutt;  Spirit,  The  Holy.] 

UNDERGIRDING,  Acta  xxvii.  17.  [Ship 
(4),  p.  3005.] 

*  UNDERSETTERS,  1  K.  vii.  30,  34,  are 
props,  supports.  H. 

*  UNGRACIOUS,  i.  e. «  graceless,"  "wicked," 
the  translation  (A.  V.)  in  2  IVIacc.  iv.  19,  viii.  34, 
XV.  3  of  ij.iap6s  and  rpiaaAiT-fipiosj  epithets  applied 
to  Jason  and  Nicanor.  A. 

UNICORN  (DSn,  reem;  D'^S"],  rSeym;  or 

D'^n,  reym:  fjLovoKfptoSy  aSpSs-  rhinoceros,  uni- 
cornis), the  unhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX.,  of  the  Hebrew  Recm,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  name 
of  some  large  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are 
the  opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  rUm  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
horned  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  {Indica,  iv. 
25-27),  ^lian  {Nat.  Anim.  xvi.  20),  Aristotle 
{Bist.  Anim.  n.  2,  §  8),  Pliny  {H.  N.  viii.  21),  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from 
Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph, 
it  is  said,  "  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  uni- 
corn'' (DS"]  ^y^p^,  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
renders  it,  "  the  horns  of  unicornsJ"  The  two 
horns   of  the  Reem  are   "  the  ten  thousands  of 

Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  " the 

two  tribes  which  sprang  from  one,  i.  e.  Joseph,  as 
two  horns  from  one  head.  This  text,  most  appro- 
priately referred  to  by  Schultens  ( Comment,  in  Job. 
xxxix.  9),  puts  a  one-horned  animal  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  consequence  disposes  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Bruce  ( Trav.  v.  89 )  and  others, 
that  some  species  of  rhinoceros  is  denoted,  or  that 
maintained  by  some  writers,  that  the  reem  is  iden- 
tical with  some  one-horned  animal  said  to  have 
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been  seen  by  travellers  in  South  Africa  and  in  Thi- 
bet (see  Barrow's  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  i.  312- 
318,  and  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  154),  and  identical 
with  the  veritable  unicorn  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers!  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  335)  contends  that 
the  Hebrew  I'eem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  rim 

/*->))   which   is   usually   referred  to   the    Oryx 

leucoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North  Africa,  and 
at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine. 
Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Kosenmiiller,  Winer, 
and  others.  Arnold  Boot  (Ani/mid.  Sacr.  iii.  8, 
Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reason,  conjectures 
that  some  species  of  ur'us  or  wild  ox  is  the  Eeem 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been  followed 
by  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Jobum  xxxix.  9,  who 
translates  the  term  by  Bos  sylvestris :  this  learned 
writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable  note  on  this 

question),  by  Parkhurst  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  DM")), 
Maurer  {Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c),  Dr.  Harris  {N'lt. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Gary  {Notes  on  Jul, 
1.  c).  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  412)  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  8.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the  buflfalo 
{Bubalus  buffalus)  is  the  rUm  of  the  Bible.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  to  discuss  these  several  claimants 
to  represent  the  reem,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strength  of  the  reem  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11;  his  hav- 
ing two  horns  m  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fierce  nature 
in  Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11 ;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxix.  6 ;  while 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring "  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,"  it  is  added,  "  the 
redmiyn  shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with 
the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
horn  to  be  the  reem  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assume,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  animal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  even  allowing 
that  the  two-homed  species  of  Abyssinia  {R.  bicor- 
nis)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  woody 
districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times,  this 
pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the  reem  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  "  Omnia  ani- 
malia,"  says  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Is.  1.  c),  "  ad 
sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  young  reem  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Moreover  this  animal,  when  unmolested,  is  not  gen- 
erally an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we  believe 
that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the  Bible  lands, 
or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to  have  been 
sufficiently  often  seen  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent attention,  the  rhinoceros  being  an  animal  of 
retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  "being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  their 
preserves  "  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  227,  ed. 
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1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can  never  be  the 
fierce  indomitable  reem  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  reem  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-horned  animal  of  great  strength  and 
ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and  often 
seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an  animal 
fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild  ox  is  intended. 
The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  "  But  thou  shalt  Uft 
up,  as  a  rSeym,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bovidm  use  their  horns,  lower- 
ing the  head  and  then  tossing  it  up.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  particular  species  of 
wild  ox  is  signified.  At  present  there  is  no  exist- 
ing example  of  any  wild  bovine  animal  found  in 
Palestine;  but  negative  evidence  in  this  respect 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  affording  testimony 
against  the  supposition  that  wild  cattle  formerly 
existed  in  the  Bible  lands.  The  Uon,  for  instance, 
V;iis  once  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Palestine, 
as  is  evident  from  Biblical  allusions,  but  no  traces 
of  living  specimens  exist  now.  Dr.  Roth  found 
lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed  of  the  Jordan  some  few 
years  ago,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  future 
explorer  may  succeed  in  discovering  bones  and 
skulls  of  some  huge  extinct  Urus,  allied  perhaps  to 
that  gigantic  ox  of  the  Hercynian  forests  which 
Caesar  {Bell.  Gall.  vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a 
stature  scarcely  below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  so 
fierce  as  to  spare  neither  man  nor  beast  should  it 
meet  with  either.  "  Notwithstanding  assertions 
to  the  contrary,"  says  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  "Reem"),  "the  urus  and  the  bison 
were  spread  anciently  from  the  Rhine  to  China, 
and  existed  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor;  while  they, 
or  allied  species,  are  still  found  in  Siberia  and  the 
forests  both  of  Northern  and  Southern  Persia. 
Finally,  though  the  buffalo  was  not  found  anciently 
further  west  than  Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Gau7' 
(Bibos  gaurvs)  and  several  congeners  are  spread 
over  all  the  mountain  wildernesses  of  India  and 
the  Sheriff-al-  Wady ;  and  a  further  colossal  species 
roams  with  other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of 
Atlas." 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  reem  denotes 
the  wild  buffalo.  Although  the  chainsa^  or  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia 
until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  wild  species,  Bvbalus  arnee,  or  B. 
brachycerus,  may  have  existed  formerly  in  Pales- 
tine. We  are,  however,  more  hi  favor  of  some 
gigantic  Urus.<* 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  fiovoK^pws  of  the 
ancients  will  be  found  in  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  (-SiA^.  Realw.  "Einhom";)  but 
no  further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except 
to  observe  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  fabulous.  The 
supposed  unicorns  of  which  some  modern  travellers 
speak  have  never  been   seen  by  trustworthy  wit- 

W.  H. 
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Maks'  Hill.] 


o  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
lake-inhabitants  of  Switzerland  towards  the  close  of 
the  stone  period  succeeded  In  taming  the  urus.  "  In 
a  tame  state,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell  {Antiquity  of  Man,  p. 
24),    "its   bones  were   somewhat  less  massive   and 
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*  UNLEAVENED.  [Bread;  Leaven  ; 
Passover.] 

UN'NI.  1.  C^ay  \depi^essed\ :  'EA<a»^A,  '^vi 
[Vat.  FA.  in  ver.  20',  with  part  of  preceding  word, 
H Awi/€t ;  FA.  in  ver.  18,  IwtjA  ;  Alex,  hvi,  Avavi :] 
Ani.)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"porters")  appointed  to  play  the  psaltery  "on 
alamoth  "  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

2.  (131?,  but  in  Keri  "^S^  :  [Rom.]  Vat.  and 
Alex,  omit;  FA.^  lava'C'  Hanni.)  A  second  Le- 
vite (unless  the  family  of  the  foregoing  be  intended) 
concerned  in  the  sacred  office  after  the  Return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  9). 

*  UNTOWARD,  Acts  ii.  40,  in  the  sense  of 
"perverse,"  "intractable."  "Toward"  in  parts 
of  England  at  present  is  applied  to  animals  as 
meaning  "  tame,"  "  tractable."  Bacon  (Essay -nx.) 
uses  "  towardness  "  for  docility.  (Eastwood  and 
Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  503.)  H. 

*  UPHARSIN.     [Mene,  etc.] 

UTHAZ  (T551S:  MwcfxiC,  'n<pdC:  Ophaz, 
obryzum),  Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x.  5.  [Ophik,  iii. 
2258  b.'] 

*  UPPER-CHAMBER.   [House,  ii.  1105.] 

*  UPPER  COASTS  or  properly  Parts  (aj/w- 
r^piKh.  fJLepr}),  Acts  xix.  1,  are  the  intermediate 
regions  through  which  Paul  passed  (dieXOui/),  on 
his  way  from  Antioch  to  Ephesus,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  third  missionary  tour.  The  lands  more 
especially  meant  are  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (see 
xix.  23).  The  term  wurepiKa,  as  illustrated  by 
Kypke  {Observat.  Sacrm,  ii.  95),  implies  a  twofold 
geographical  relation;  first,  elevated,  as  compared 
with  the  sea-coast  where  Ephesus  was ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, inland  or  eastern,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  places.  Xenophon's  familiar 
use  of  aua^aiuu)  and  avaPaais  is  another  example 
of  a  similar  application  of  kindred  words.       H. 

UR  ("l^M  [see  below]:  Xdopa'  £/?•)  occurs  in 
Genesis  only,  and  is  there  mentioned  as  the  land 
of  Haran's  nativity  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  from 
which  Terah  and  Abraham  started  "  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  "  (xi.  31).     It  is  called  in  Genesis 

"Uro/<Ae  Chaklmans''  (D^^lb?  "l^S),  while 
in  the  Acts  St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication, 
in  Mesopotamia  ^vii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indi- 
cations which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality. 
As  they  are  clearly  insufficient  to  fix  its  site,  the 
chief  traditions  and  opinions  on  the  subject  will  be 
first  considered,  and  then  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  decide,  by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural 
notices,  between  them. 

One  tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modern 
Orfah.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
this  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (ab. 
B.  c.  150);  and  the  tradition  connecting  it  with 
Abraham  is  perhaps  not  later  than  St.  Ephraem 
(a.  d.  330-370),  who  makes  Nimrod  king  of 
Edessa,  among  other  places  ( Comment,  in  Gen.  Op. 
vol.  i.  p.  58,  B.).     According  to  Pocock  (Descrip- 


heavy,  and  its  horns  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
wild  individuals." 

b  The  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the 
"  Unicorn  of  the  Ancients  "  in  the  writer's  article  in 
the  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  November,  1862, 
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tion  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  that  Ur  is  Edessa 
or  Orfah  is  "  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  " 
and  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  "  Mosque  of  Abraham,"  borne  by  the  chief 
religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the  designation, 
»  L^ke  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  the 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ains- 
worth.  Travels  in  the  Track,  etc.,  p.  64;  comp. 
Pocock,  i.  159,  and  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie, 
p.  330). 

•  A  second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers, 
finds  Ur  in  Warka,  the  'Opx^-q  of  ^b^  Graeks,  and 
probably  the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Ope'x 
by  the  LXX.).  This  place  bears  the  name  of 
JIuruk  in  the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the 
country  known  to  the  Jews  as  "the  land  of  the 
Chaldseans." 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  dis- 
tinguishes Ur  from  Warka,  while  still  placing  it  in 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xii.  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that 
which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been  called 
Hur  by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Umgheir,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shal-el-Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish 
tradition  which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  from  Eupolemus «  {Prcep,  Ev.  ix.  17),  who 
lived  about  b.  c.  150,  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend 
this  place;  for  by  identifying  Ur  (Uria)  with  the 
Babylonian  city,  known  also  as  Camarina  and 
Chaldaeopolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon, 
which  Hur  was  —  Kamar  being  "  the  Moon  "  in 
Arabic,  and  Khaldi  the  same  lummary  in  the  Old 
Armenian. 

An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  tradition,  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen, 
and  others,  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late 
writer  —  Ammianus  Marcellinus  —  as  "  a  castle  " 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween Hatra  (el-Hadhr)  and  Nisibis  (Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  8).  The  chief  arguments  ui  favor  of  this  site 
seem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  position  of 
the  place  between  Arrapachitis,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham's  ances- 
tors in  the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and  Haran  {Harran), 
whither  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localities  thought 
to  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Abraham's  city, 
two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract  near  the  sea,  at 
least  400  miles  further  south.  Let  us  endeavor 
first  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  r^ons  Ur  is 
more  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the  south- 
em  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering  upon 
the  gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur  argue,  that 
with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power  the  name 
travelled  northward,  and  became  coextensive  with 
Mesopotamia;  but,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no 


a  The  words  of  Eusebius  are :  Aeicarfj  yevecL  ^viv 
[EviroXe^o?],  ev  ttoXci  ttjs  Ba/BuAwi/tas  Ka/u.apiiqj,  r)v 
Tives  Aeyeiv  ir6A.iv  Ovpirjv,  etvai  6e  M.€dep|«,r)V€vo/«.evj)v 
XoASatcov  mSAiv,  ev  TOtwv  ficKarg  yevef  yeviirOai 
'A/Spaof*. 
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proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever  extended  to 
the  region  above  the  Sinjar;  and  secondly,  if  it 
was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by  Chaldaea  ex- 
clusively the  lower  country,  and  call  the  upper 
Mesopotamia  or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i.  17;  Is. 
xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c. ).  Again,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  was  established 
beyond  the  Sinjar  ui  these  early  times.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Baby- 
lonia proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  below  Hit  and 
Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  which 
was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham.  The 
conjectures  of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome,  who 
identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  places  in  the 
upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
The  names  all  really  belong  to  Chaldaea  proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
place  Ur  in  the  low  region.  Eupolemus  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  effect.  Josephus,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  held 
the  same  view  (Ant.  i.  6).  The  Talmudists  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tra- 
ditions, which  may  be  traced  back  neai'ly  to  the 
Hegira,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene  of  all 
his  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only 
that  a  name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 

^^M   is  found.     The   cuneiform   Hur  represents 

"n^S  letter  for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in 
the  greater  strength  of  the  aspirate,  Isidore's 
Orrha  CO/J^o)  differs  from  'Ur  considerably,  and 
the  supposed  Ur  of  Ammianus  is  probably  not  Ur, 
but  Adur.« 

The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abraham  (Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  etc., 
iii.  366,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  shown  that 
the  human  names  in  question  are  really  connected 
with  the  places,  which  is  at  present  assumed  some- 
what boldly.  Arrapachitis  comes  probably  from 
Arapkha,  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great  conse- 
quence on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nine- 
veh, which  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with 

Arphaxad  ("T^^pQ^M) ;  and  Seruj  is  a  name  which 

does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  geographical  information  from  the  names  in 
a  historical  genealogy;  and  certainly  in  the  pres- 
ent case  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  regard  it  as 
tolerably  certain  that  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was*  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldaea  —  the  low  coun- 
try near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  These  places  are 
not  far  apart;  and  either  of  them  is  sufficiently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abraham.  Traditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.     On  the 


a  The  MS.  reading  is  "  Adur  venere ; "  "  ad  Ur  "  is 
an  emendation  of  the  commentators.  The  former  is 
to  be  preferred,  since  Ammianus  does  not  use  "  ad  " 
after  "  venio." 
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other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  Huruk,  represents  the  Erech 
of  Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the 
same  book.  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of  '  Ur  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abraham, 
having  to  go  from  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (ffan'an)  on  his  way,  more 
particularly  as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Fm- 
phrates  twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  movement  was  not  that  of  an  individual  but 
of  a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and  by  the 
friendly  or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  the  tribes  already  in  possession  of  the 
regions  which  had  to  be  traversed.     Fear  of  Arab 
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plunderers  (Job  ,i.  15)  may  veiy  probably  have 
caused  the  emigrants  to  cross  the  Euphrates  before 
quitting  Babylonia,  and  having  done  so,  they  might 
naturally  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the 
Belik,  up  which  they  might  then  proceed,  attracted 
by  its  excellent  pastures,  till  they  reached  Harran. 
As  a  pastoral  tribe  proceeding  from  I^wer  Baby- 
lonia to  Palestine  must  ascend  the  Euphrates  as 
high  as  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would 
find  it  best  to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  Harran  was 
but  a  little  out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  tlie 
whole  tribe  which  accompanied  Abraham  was  not 
going  to  Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a 
less  distant  journey;  and  with  them  the  question 
must  have  been,  where  could  they,  on  or  near  the 
line  of  route,  obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
from  which  Abraham  and  his  family  set  out,  some 


Ruins  of  Temple  at  Mugheir  (Loftus). 


account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have 
been  very  carefully  examined,  both  by  Mr.  Ijoftus 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered  and  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
'Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  Um- Mugheir, 
"the  bitumened,"  or  "the  mother  of  bitumen," 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
6f  the  Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the 
stream,  nearly  opposite  the  point  where  the  Eu- 
phrates receives  the  Shat-eUHie  from  the  Tigris. 
It  is  now  not  less  than  125  miles  from  the  sea; 
but  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  an- 
ciently a  maritime  town,  and  that  its  present  inland 
position  has  been  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  alluvium.  The  remains  of  buildings  are  gen- 
erally of  the  most  archaic  chai-acter.  They  cover 
an  oval  space,  1,000  yards  long  by  800  broad,  and 
consist  principally  of  a  number  of  low  mounds 
inclosed  within  an  enceinte,  which  ou  most  sides 
is  nearly  perfijct.     The  most  remarkable  building 


is  near  the  northern  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a 
temple  of  the  true  Chaldsean  tj^,  built  in  stages, 
of  which  two  remain,  and  composed  of  brick,  partly 
sun-burnt  and  partly  baked,  laid  chiefly  in  a  cement 
of  bitumen.  The  bricks  of  this  building  bear  the 
name  of  a  certain  Urukh,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
earUest  of  the  Chaldaean  monumental  kings,  and 
the  name  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Orchamus  of  Ovid  (Meiaph.  iv.  212).  His  sup- 
posed date  is  b.  c.  2000,  or  a  little  earlier.  'Ur 
was  the  capital  of  this  monarch,  who  had  a  domin- 
ion extending  at  least  as  far  north  as  Niffer,  and 
who,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  constructions,  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  wealthy  and  powerful  prince.  The 
great  temple  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  this 
king,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Moon-god,  Tlurki, 
from  whom  the  town  itself  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name,  llgi,  son  of  Urukh,  completed  the  tem- 
ple, as  well  as  certain  other  of  his  father's  build- 
ings, and  the  kings  who  followed  upon  these  con- 
tinued for  several  generations  to  adorn  and  beautify 
the  city.  'Ur  retained  its  metropolitan  character 
for  above  two  centuries,  and  even  after  it  became 
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second  to  Babylon,  wag  a  great  city,  with  an  espe- 
cially sacred  character.  The  notions  entertained 
of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to  its  being  used  as  a 
cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the  time  of  the 
early  Chaldajan  supremacy,  but  throughout  the 
Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian  period. 
It  is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  By  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  space  within  the  enceinte  is 
occupied  by  graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while 
outside  the  inclosure,  the  whole  space  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards  is  a  thickly-occu- 
pied burial-ground.  It  is  believed  that  'Ur  was 
for  1,800  years  a  site  to  which  the  dead  were 
brought  from  vast  distances,  thus  resembUng  such 
places  as  Kerbela  and  Nedj'if,  or  Meshed  AH,  at 
the  present  day.  The  latest  mention  that  we  find 
of  'Ur  as  an  existing  place  is  in  the  passage  of 
Eupoleraus  already  quoted,  where  we  learn  that  it 
had  changed  its  name,  and  was  called  Camarina. 
It  probably  fell  into  decay  under  the  Persians,  and 
was  a  mere  ruin  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests. Perhaps  it  was  the  place  to  which  Alex- 
ander's informants  alluded  when  they  told  him 
that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings  were 
chiefly  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  lower  country 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  22).  G.  R. 

*  UR  01M,  li(/ht:  Rom.,  with  next  word, 
&vpo<pdp;  Vat.  'Xdvpoipap;  Alex,  flpa;  FA.  ^ovp: 
Ur),  fother  of  Eliphal  or  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
valiant  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  A. 

UR'BANE  [2  syl.]  {Ohpfiav6s  [Lat.  urbanus, 
t.  e.  "  urbane,"  "refined"]:  Urbanus).  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  word  had  been  written 
Ukban  in  the  Authorized  Version.  For  unlearned 
readers  sometimes  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian 
disciple,  who  is  in  the  long  Ust  of  those  whom  St. 
Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 
We  have  no  means,  however,  of  knowing  more 
about  Urbanus,  except,  indeed,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably conjecture  from  the  words  that  follow  (rhv 
avvepyhv  ^yuwr  iv  Xpiar^)  that  he  had  been  at 
some  time  in  active  religious  cooperation  with  the 
Apostle.  Each  of  those  who  are  saluted  just  be- 
fore and  just  after  is  simply  called  rhv  ayairrjTdv 
fiov.     The  name  is  Latin.  J.  S.  H. 

U'RI  C^"]^  Ifiery,  burning]:  Ovpeias,  Ex. 
xxxi.  2,  [xxxviii.  22;]  Ovplas  [Vat.  -pei-],  Ex. 
XXXV.  30;  2  Chr.  1.  5;  Obpi  [Vat.  -pci],  1  Chr.  ii. 
20;  Alex.  Oupt,  except  in  2  Chr.:  Uri).  1.  The 
father  of  Bezaleel  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii.  22;  1 
Chr.  ii.  20;  2  Chr.  i.  5).  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  his 
father  being  Hur,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  husband  of  Miriam. 

2.  CA5at.)  The  father  of  Geber,  Solomon's 
commissariat  oflacer  in  Gilead  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

3.  CaSovO;  Alex.  nSowe.)  One  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

URFAH  (nj"l^,  light  of  Jehovah  :  OipUs 
[Vat.  -pei;  in  1  Chr.  xi.  41,  Ovpia,  Alex.  Ovpias, 
Vat.  FA.  Ovp€t:]  Urias).  1.  One  of  the  thirty 
commanders  of  the  thirty  bands  into  which  the 
Israelite  army  of  David  was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  39).  Like  others  of  David's  officers 
(Ittai  of  Gath ;  Ishboshetli  the  ('anfuuiite,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  LXX. ;  Zelek  the  Ammonite,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a  Hittite.  His  name, 
however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (2  Sam.  xi.  11) 
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indicate  that  he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  married  Bathsheba,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  Eliam  —  possibly  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Ahithophel,  and  one  of  his  brother 
officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34);  and  hence,  perhaps,  as 
Professor  Blunt  conjectures  {Coincidences,  ii.  x.), 
Uriah's  first  acquaintance  with  Bathsheba.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  Nathan's  parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  3) 
that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  one 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  He  had  a  house  at  Jeru- 
salem underneath  the  palace  (2  Sam.  xi.  2).  In 
the  first  war  with  Aramon  he  followed  Joab  to  the 
siege,  and  with  him  remained  encainped  in  the 
open  field  {ibid.  11).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
news  of  the  war,  —  really  in  the  hope  that  his  re- 
turn to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame  of  his  own 
crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle 
in  the  austere,  soldier-Uke  spirit  which  guided  all 
Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notion 
of  the  character  and  discipline  of  David's  officers. 
He  steadily  refused  to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any 
of  the  indulgences  of  domestic  life,  whilst  the  Ark 
and  the  host  were  in  booths  and  his  comrades  lying 
in  the  open  air.  He  partook  of  the  royal  hospitaUty, 
but  slept  always  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  till  the 
last  night,  when  the  king  at  a  feast  vainly  en- 
deavored to  entrap  him  by  intoxication.  The  sol- 
dier was  overcome  by  the  debauch,  but  still  retained 
his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to  insist  on  sleeping 
at  the  palace.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  (as 
in  the  story  of  Bellerophon),  containing  the  com- 
mand to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle. 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  7,  §  1)  adds,  that  he  gave  as  a 
reason  an  imaginary  oflfense  of  Uriah.  None  such 
appears  in  the  actual  letter.  Probably  to  an  un- 
scrupulous soldier  like  Joab  the  absolute  will  of  the 
king  was  sufficient. 

The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
the  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  there 
shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of  Israelitish 
warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city; 
and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result  was  always 
quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it  —  the  sudden 
and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at  Thebez, 
which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising  mon- 
archy. This  appears  fi:om  the  fact  (as  given  in  the 
LXX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the  king 
will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  disaster. 

Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words  which 
Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
Ner  instead  of  Joash.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with 
the  words:  "  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
is  dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased. 
He  sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on  the 
unavoidable  chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
tinue the  siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of 
the  story  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's 
dishonor.  She  hears  of  her  husband's  death.  The 
narrative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  remorse. 
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She  "  mourned  "  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a 
widow ;  and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xi.  27). 

Uriah  remains  to  us,  preserved  by  this  tragical 
incident,  an  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
characters  that  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  Ca- 
naanites  Serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.    A.  P.  S. 

2.  [Ovpias ;  Vat.  Ovpeias.]  High-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2;  2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We 
first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness  to  Isaiah's  prophecy 
concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  with  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  for  Ahaz 
(2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet  sum- 
moned him  as  a  witness  probably  on  account  of  his 
position  as  high-priest,  not  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities;  though,  as  the  incident  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah's 
irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  manifested 
itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his  deliverance  from 
Rezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  went  to  wait 
upon  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he  saw  there  an 
altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the  pattern  of  it 
to  Uriah  at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  have  one 
made  like  it  against  the  king's  return.  Uriah  zeal- 
ously executed  the  idolatrous  command,  and  when 
Ahaz  returned,  not  only  allowed  him  to  offer  sacri- 
fices upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his  im- 
pious directions.  The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  the  east  of  where 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  brazen  altar,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17, 18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing.  He 
probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  son  of  the 
former  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have  the  grandfather's 
name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have  been  descended 
fix)m  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no  place  in  the 
sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15),  in  which 
there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in  ver.  11, 
and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  ver.  13. 
[HiGH-PRiEST,  ii.  1071  6.]  It  is  perhaps  a  legiti- 
mate inference  that  Uriah's  line  terminated  in  his 
successor,  Azariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  was 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign. 

3.  [Oupto,  ffen.]  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hak- 
koz  (in  A.  V.  wrongly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  seventh 
course  of  priests.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does 
not  appear  when  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only 
named  as  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezr.  viii.  33; 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21).     In  Neh.  his  name  is  Urijah. 

A.  C.  H. 

URFAS  {Ovpias  ••  Urias).  1.  Uriah,  the 
husband  of  Bathsheba  (Matt.  i.  6). 

2.  [Vat.  Oupetos.]  Urijah,  3  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
oomp.  Neh.  vii.  4). 
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U'RIEL,  fire  of  God,  an  angel  named  only  in 
2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.  In  the  second  of 
these  passages  he  is  called  "the  archangel." 

*  In  the  book  of  Enoch,  Uriel  is  described  as 
"  the  angel  of  thunder  and  trembling  "  (c.  20),  and 
the  angel  "  placed  over  all  the  lights  of  heaven  " 
(c.  75,  §  3).  Milton  makes  him  "  regent  of  the 
sun."  A. 

U'RIEL  (b«>n5lS  [fire  of  God] :  Ohpi-hX ; 
[Vat.  Opi-nK :]  Uriel).  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son 
of  Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]).  If  the  genealogies 
were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  from  father  to  son, 
Uriel  would  be  the  same  as  Zephaniah  in  ver.  36 ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
case. 

2.  [In  ver.  11,  Vat.  FA.  AptrjA..]  Chief  of  the 
Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  5, 11). 
In  this  capacity  he  assisted,  together  with  120  of 
his  brethren,  in  bringing  up  the  ark  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah, 
or  Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20 
she  is  called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom; " 
and  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  10,  §  1)  explains  this  by 
saying  that  her  mother  was  Tamar,  Absalom's 
daughter.  Rashi  gives  a  long  note  to  the  effect 
that  Michaiah  was  called  Maachah  after  the  name 
of  her  daughter-in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was 
a  woman  of  renown,  and  that  her  father's  name 
was  Uriel  Abishalom.  There  is  no  indication,  how- 
ever, that  Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had  another 
name,  although  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Maachah 
was  called  Uriel  that  the  name  of  Absalom  might 
not  be  mentioned. 

URI'JAH  (nn:iS  {flame  of  Jehwah]  : 
Ovpias  [Vat.  -pet-]  :  Urias).  1.  Urijah  the  priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  probably  the 
same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  {Ovpla. )  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz  [Neh.  iii.  4,  21],  the  same  as  Uriah,  3. 

3.  (Oup/o.?;  [Vat.  Ou/jeia:]  U7'ia.)  One  of  the 
priests  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right-hand  when  he 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (-nnjn-IS:  [Obpias;  Vat.  -pet-:]  Urias.) 
The  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim.  He  proph- 
esied in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  concerning  the  land 
and  the  city,  just  as  Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the 
king  sought  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  he  escaped, 
and  fled  into  Egypt.  His  retreat  was  soon  dis- 
covered: Elnathan  and  his  men  brought  him  up 
out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew  him  with  the 
sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among  the  graves 
of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  The 
story  of  Shemaiah  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the 
enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's  friend  gave  as  a 
reason  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and  his 
life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted  by 
"  W.  A.  W. 


U'RIM    AND    THUM'MIM     (l3''"1^«, 

D"^72ri  :     5-(}\wcns    koI    aX^Bcia  '•    doctiina    et 
Veritas). 

I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  they 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  rise 
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up  "  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  "  (Ezr.  ii. 
63;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Urim 
and  Thummim  themselves  were,  seems  hkely  to 
wait  as  long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance  — 
"Non  constat"  (Kimchi),  "Nescimus"  (Aben- 
Ejsra),  "  DiflBcile  est  in  venire  "  (Augustine)  —  va- 
ried only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectures.  It 
would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  these  hypotheses,  and  transcribe  to  any  ex- 
tent the  learning  which  has  gathered  round  them. 
To  attempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  and 
80  to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  in- 
clude all  the  phenomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but 
may  be  a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  must 
be  from  the  words  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  un- 
translated. It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  sep- 
arately. 

(A.)  In  CTHot,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an 

exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  "I^M  ( =  light, 
or  firej.  The  LXX.  translators,  however,  appear  to 
have  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  another  ren- 
dering than  that  of  (pus,  or  its  cognates.  They 
give  7)  STjAoxrts  (Ex.  xxviii.  30;  Ecclus.  xlv.  10), 
and  SrjXoi  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6),  while  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  aud  Neh.  vii.  65,  we 
have  respectively  plural  and  singular  participles  of 
<j>(i)Tl(a}.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion  we  find  the 
more  literal  <pwTi(rfxol.  The  Vulg.,  following  the 
lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  going  further  astray,  gives 
doctrina  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  omits 
the  word  in  Num.  xxvii.  21,  paraphrases  it  by  "per 
sacerdoies^^  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  and  gives  ^'^ Judi- 
cium^' in  Ecclus.  xlv.  10,  as  the  rendering  of 
S^AoxTty.  Luther  gives  Licht.  The  literal  English 
equivalent  would  of  course  be  "Ughts;"  but  the 
renderings  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate,  at  least, 
a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  plural 
form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  words,  did  not 
involve  numerical  plurality. 

(B.)   Thummim.    Here  also  there  is  almost  a 

consensus  «  as  to  the  derivation  from  DiH  ( =  per- 
fection, completeness):  but  the  LXX.,  as  before, 
uses  the  closer  Greek  equivalent  reKeios  but  once 
(Ezr.  ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  oA^^eto;  and 
the  Vulg.,  giving  ^^perfectus  "  there,  in  like  man- 
ner gives  "  Veritas  "  in  all  other  passages.  Aquila 
more  accurately  chooses  T6Aetc««reir.  Luther,  in 
his  first  edition,  gave  VoUigkeil,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Recht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  "  Light  and  Per- 
fection "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  equiv- 
alent. The  assumption  of  a  hendindys,  so  that  the 
two  words ="  perfect  illumination  "  (Carpzov,  App. 
Crit.  i.  5;  Bahr,  Symbollk,  ii.  135),  is  unneces- 
sary and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phrase, 
as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  uncertain  whether  each 
word  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind. 


a  The  exceptions  to  the  consensus  are  just  worth 
noticing.  (1.)  Bellarmine  wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg. 
translation,  suggested   the   derivation  of  Urim  from 

ni**  =  "  to  teach  ;  "  and  Thummim  from  ]ttN,  "  to 
be  true."  (Buxtorf,  Diss,  de  Ur.  et  Th.)  (2.)  Thum- 
mim has  been  derived  from  DisiH  contr.  Dhl  = 
twin,"  on  the  theory  that  the  two  groups  of  gems,  six 
on  each  side  the  breast-plate,  were  what  constituted 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  (R.  Azarias,  in  Buxtorf, 
I.  c.) 
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or  whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the 

same  object.     The  presence  of  the  article  H,  and 

yet  more  of  the  demonstrative  ilM  before  each,  is 
rather  in  favor  of  distinctness.  In*  Deut.  xxxiii.  8, 
we  have  separately,  "  Thy  Thummim  and  thy 
Urim,"  the  first  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is 
found  alone  in  Num.  xxvii.  21;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6; 
Thummim  never  by  itself,  unless  with  Ziillig  we 
find  it  in  Ps.  xvi.  5. 

II.  (1.)  Sanptural  Statements.  —  The  mysteri- 
ous words  meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they 
needed  no  explanation,  in  the  description  of  the 
high-priest's  apparel.     Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to 

be  a  "breastplate  of  judgment"  (t^QpifirT  ^tpPf, 
Xoy^tov  Kplaecos '  ^  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scar- 
let, purple,  and  fine  luien,  folded  square  and  doub- 
led, a  "  span"  in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to 
be  set  four  rows  of  precious  stones,  each  stone  with 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that 
Aaron  may  "bear  tliem  upon  his  heart."  Then 
comes  a  further  order.  Inside  the  breastplate,  as 
the  tables  of  the  Covenant  were  placed  inside  the 

Ark  (the  preposition  vM  is  used  in  both  cases,  Ex. 
XXV.  16,  xxviii.  30),  are  to  be  placed  "the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection; 
and  they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goes  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  as 
things  already  familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii.  8). 
They  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred 
ephod,  and  other  pontificalia  (Num.  xx.  28). 
When  Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero  lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him 
after  the  judgment  of  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to 
determine  the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel 
(Num.  xxvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they 
appear  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
("  Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy 
One  "),  the  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led  them  to 
close  their  eyes  to  everything  but  "  the  Law  and 
the  Covenant "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9).  Once,  and 
once  only,  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left 
to  his  self-chosen  darkness,  is  answered  "  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet "  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  Thummim  {joiis  (pcoTiCovffi  Kal  to7s  reAejozs, 
Ezr.  ii.  63;  6  ({xaTlauv,  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
hard  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  V 
The  Son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  names  (STjAot, 
dA7j0eia)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
use  (Ecclus.  xlv.  10).° 

&  The  LXX.  rendering,  so  different  from  the  literal 
meaning,  must  have  originated  either  (1)  from  a  false 

etymology,  as  if  tb«  word  was  derived  from  WTl^ 

=  "  to  divine  "  (Gen.  xliv.  15) ;  or  (2)  from  the  orac- 
ular use  made  of  the  breastplate  ;  or  (3)  from  other 
associations  connected  with  the  former  {infra).  The 
Vulg.  simply  follows  the  LXX.  Seb.  Schmidt  gives  the 
more  hteral  ^^ pectorale."  "  Breast-plate  "  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  misleading. 

«^  The  A.  v.,  singul^riy  enough,  retranslates  the 
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(2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
others  ia  which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a 
reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
described  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
(Judg.  i.  1,  XX.  18)  —  when  like  questions  are 
asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest  Ahiah,  "  wearing 
an  ephod  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18)  —  by  David,  as  soon 
as  he  has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest 
with  his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  12,  xxx.  7,  8)  — 
we  may  legitimately  infer  that  the  treasures  which 
the  ephod  contained  were  the  conditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  almost  all 
cases  strategical,"  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Canaanites  first?"  (Judg.  i.  1,  so  xx.  18), 
"  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men 
into  the  hand  of  Saul?  "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12),  or,  at 
least,  national  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  The  answer  is,  in 
all  cases,  very  brief,  but  more  in  form  than  a  sim- 
ple Yes  or  No.  One  question  only  is  answered  at 
a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beyond  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data^  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection from  the  established  religious  order,  we  find 
the  ephod  connected  not  with  the  Urim  but  with 
the  Teraphim,  which,  in  the  days  of  Laban,  if  not 
earlier,  had  been  conspicuous  in  Aramaic  worship. 
Micah,  first  consecrating  one  of  his  own  sons,  and 
then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes  for  him 
"  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14, 
20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the  northern 
kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a  sacred 
place  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  apparently  determined 
Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary.  When  the 
prophet  Hosea  foretells  the  entire  sweeping  away  of 
the  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  had  cherished,  the 
point  of  extremest  destitution  is,  that  "  they  shall 
be  many  days  ....  without  an  ephod,  and  with- 
out teraphim  "  (Hos.  iii.  4),  deprived  of  all  coun- 
terfeit oracles,  in  order  that  they  may  in  the  end 
"return  and  seek  the  Lord.''^  It  seems  natural 
to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in  these  instances, 
the  unauthorized  substitutes  for  the  Urim.  The 
inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX. 
uses  here,  instead  of  teraphim,  the  same  word  (S^- 
\wv)  which  it  usually  gives  for  Urim.  That  the 
teraphim  were  thus  used  through  the  whole  history 
of  Israel  may  be  inferred  from  their  frequent  occur- 
rence in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  divination. 
Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  "  witchcraft  "  and 
"  teraphim  "  (A.  V.  «  idolatry  "),  in  2  K.  xxiii.  24, 
"familiar  spirits,"  "wizards,  and  teraphim"  (A. 
V.  "images").  The  king  of  Babylon,  when  he 
uses  divination,  consults  them  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  They 
speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

III.  Theories.  —  (1.)  For  the  most  part  we  have 
to  deal  with  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  inferences  from  these  data.  Among  the  latter, 
however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as  Moses 
is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  specially 
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created,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R.  ben  Nach- 
man  and  Ilottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diss,  de  U.  et  T. 
in  UgoUni,  xii.).  It  would  be  profitless  to  discuss 
so  arbitrary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  favorite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
Christian  writers  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  by  the  illumination,  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive, of  the  letters  which  were  to  make  up  the 
answer  ( Jalkut  Sifre,  Zohar  in  Exod.  f.  105 ;  Mai- 
monides,  R.  ben  Nachman,  in  Buxtorf,  I.  c. ;  Drusius, 
in  Crit.  Sac.  on  Ex.  xxviii. ;  Chrysostom,  Grotius, 
et  al.).  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5)  adopts  another 
form  of  the  same  story,  and,  apparently  identifying 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  sardonyxes  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  says  that  they  were 
bright  before  a  victory,  or  when  the  sacrifice  was 
acceptable,  dark  when  any  disaster  was  impending. 
Epiphanius  (de  xii.  gemm.),  and  the  writer  quoted 
by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'E(povS),  present  the  same  thought 
in  yet  another  form.  A  single  diamond  (aSdfxas) 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  prognosti- 
cated peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  when  it  was 
red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is  conclusive 
against  such  views  (1)  that,  without  any  evidence, 
without  even  an  analogy,  they  make  unauthorized 
additions  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture;  (2)  that 
the  former  identify  two  things  which,  in  Ex. 
xxviii.,  are  clearly  distinguished;  (3)  that  the 
latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeated  article  leads 
us  to  infer. 

(3.)  A  theory,  involving  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  Shem-hammephorosh  of  Jewish  cabbalists,c  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hearing 
the  Divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of  the 
Shechinah  (Buxtorf,  I.  c.  7;  Lightfoot,  vi.  278; 
Braunius,  de  Vestitu  Hebr.  ii. ;  Saalschiitz,  Archd- 
olog.  ii.  363).  Another  form  of  the  same  thought 
is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim,  some- 
times by  prophecy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  01am,  c.  xiv.  in  Braunius,  /.  c),  or  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  was  "  ad 
excitandam  prophetiam  "  (R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in 
Buxtorf,  I.  c. ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  I.  c).  A  more 
eccentric  form  of  the  "  writing  "  theory  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
Ajy).  Crit.  i.  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (de  Ur.  et  Th.)  presents  a  singular 


Greek  words  back  into  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  "  Unm 
and  Thummim  "  as  if  they  were  proper  names. 

a  On  this  account,  probably,  the  high-priest  was  to 
go  out  to  battle  (Nmn.  xxxi.  6),  as,  in  his  absence, 
there  was  to  be  a  Sacerdos  Castrensis.     [Priests.] 

b  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself,  with  Pusey 
{Comm.  in  loc.),  to  refer  the  things  named  by  the 
prophet,  partly  to  the  true,  partly  to  the  false  ritual ; 
Btill  less,  with  Spencer  (Diss,  de  Ur.  et  Th.),  to  see  in 
all  of  them  things  which  the  prophet  recognizes  as 


right  and  good.  It  is  simpler  to  take  them  as  de- 
scribing the  actual  polity  and  ritual  in  which  the 
northern  kingdom  had  gloried,  and  of  which  it  was  to 
be  deprived. 

c  A  wilder  form  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  cab- 
balistic book  Zohar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have 
had  the  Divine  name  in  42,  the  Thummim  in  72  let- 
ters. The  notion  was  probably  derived  from  the  Jew- 
ish invocatious  of  books  like  the  Clavicula  Salomonis. 
[Solomon.] 
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union  of  acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly 
recognizes  the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which 
others  had  confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thunmiiin  were,  they  were  not  tlie  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishal»le  one  from  the  other. 
They  were  placed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Choshen.  Resting  on  the  facts  referred  to,  he  in- 
ferred the  identity  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphira.« 
This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  al- 
lowed the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  retain 
a  fragment  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fathers, 
in  order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system 
as  a  whole.  The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 
dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning 
with  Teraphim.^  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  image 
probably  in  human  form.  So  far  the  hypothesis 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  inductive  and  his- 
torical ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  question  how  it 
was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  passes  into  the  most 
extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  image,  when 
the  high-priest  questional  it,  spoke  by  the  media- 
tion of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human  voice, 
just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  demon!  In  deaUng  with  the 
Thumraim,  which  he  excludes  altogether  from  the 
oraculai-  functions  of  the  Urim,  Si)encer  adopts 
the  notion  of  an  Egyptian  archetype,  which  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

•  (5.)  Michaehs  (Laws  of  Moses,  v.  §  52)  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on 
another  No,  while  the  third  was  left  blank  or  neu- 
tral. The  three  were  used  as  lots,  and  the  high- 
priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the  notion  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  passing  ca- 
price. It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena. 
Lots  were  famihar  enough  among  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  et  (U. ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
41;  Prov.  xvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  something 
solemn  and  pecuhar.  In  the  cases  where  the  Urim 
was  consulted,  the  answers  were  always  more  than 
a  mere  negative  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  The  conjecture  of  Ziillig  {Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Exc.  ii.),  though  adopted  by  Winer  (Eealivb.),  can 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  i.  e.  cut  and  polished,  dia- 
monds, in  form  hke  dice;  the  Thummim  perfect, 
t.  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each  class  with  in- 
scriptions of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  sup- 
poses a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
pouch  of  the  high-priest's  Choshen,  and  when  he 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
him  and  thrown  on  a  table,  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  they  fell  their  posi- 
tion, according  to  traditional  rules  known  only  to 
the  high-priestly  families,  indicated  the  answer. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-telling  by  cards  or 
coffee-grounds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  once  arbitrary 
and  oflFensive.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or  knew  the 
art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.     [Diamond.] 
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A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enough  to  have 
words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a  thing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  nor, 
indeed,  anywhere  else. 

(7.)  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence 
(Kahsch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31),  combining  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  (3),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on 
the  name  as  one  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadys 
(Light  and  Perfection  =r  Perfect  illumination),  and 
believes  the  high-priest,  by  concentrating  his 
thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented,  to 
have  divested  himself  of  all  selfishness  and  preju- 
dice, and  so  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic 
state.  In  what  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much 
that  is  both  beautiful  and  true.  Lightfoot,  it  may 
be  added,  had  taken  the  same  view  (ii.  407,  vi. 
278),  and  that  given  above  in  (3)  converges  to  the 
same  result. 

IV.  One  more  Theory.  —  (1.)  It  may  seem 
venturesome,  after  so  many  wild  and  conflicting 
conjectures,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  risk  of  falling  into  one  as  wild  and  baseless 
need  not  deter  us,  it  is  because  there  are  materials 
within  our  reach,  drawn  from  our  larger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  not  less  from  our  fuller  insight 
into  the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  same  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  our  fathers. 

(2.)  The  starting  point  of  our  inquiry  may  be 
found  in  adhering  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Scriptural  statements  lead  us.  The  Urim  were  not 
identical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
hendiadys  (almost  always  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  And,  seeing  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meaning  were  already  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  Israelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
we  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  must  be 
in  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  We  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pre- 
senting the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  once  a  patent  and  striking  analogy.  The 
priestly  judges  of  Egypt,  with  whose  presence  and 
garb  Moses  must  have  been  famihar,  wore,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
chain,  a  %ure  which  Greek  writers  describe  as  an 
image  of  Truth  ('AA-^eeta,  as  in  the  LXX.)  often 
with  closed  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
other  precious  stones,  and,  therefore  necessarily 
small.  They  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
purity  of  motive,  without  which  they  would  be 
unworthy  of  their  office.  With  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  htigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
48,  75;  ^lian,  Var.  Hist.  xiv.  34).  That  this 
parallelism  commended  itself  to  the  most  learned  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  the 
deliberate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  oA^0ejo  as  the  translation  of  Thummim; 
(2)  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  Philo  (rfe  Vit. 
Mas.  iii.  11),  in  which  he  says  that  the  breastplate 
{x6yiov)  of  the  high-priest  was  made  strong  that 
he  might  wear  as  an  image  i^lva  ayaXfiaTOcpoprj) 
the  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his  office. 


a  He  had  been  preceded  in  this  view  by  Joseph 
Mede  (Diss.  I.  c.  35),  who  pointed  out  the  strong  re- 
semblance, if  not  the  identity  of  the  two. 

b  The  process  of  proof  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  con- 
vincing      Urim   =    "  lights,    fires ;  "    Seraphim  = 


«  the  burning,  or  fiery  ones  ;  "  and  Teraphim  is  but 
the  same  word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  iH 
for  b. 
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The  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyp- 
tian symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed,  by 
Spencer  (/.  c).  It  was  met  with  cries  of  alarm. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  could  possibly 
have  been  transferred  from  an  idolatrous  system 
into  that  of  Israel.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  E^ptian  practice.  It  was  prob- 
ably copied  from  the  Hebrew  (Witsius,  jEgyptiaca^ 
ii.  10,  11,  12,  in  Ugolini,  i.;  Riboudealdus,  de 
Urim  et  Th.  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Patrick,  Comm.  in 
Ex.  xxviii.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle  in- 
volved need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencer's 
way  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  debased 
form  of  religion  was  given  in  condescension  to  the 
superstitions  of  a  debased  people?  made  it,  indeed, 
needlessly  offensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a  rev- 
elation of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible,  use 
preexistent  words,  and  that  those  words,  whether 
spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be  taken  from 
any  language  with  which  the  recipients  of  the  rev- 
elation are  familiar."  In  this  instance  the  prej- 
udice has  worn  away.  The  most  orthodox  of  Ger- 
man theologians  accept  the  once  startling  theory, 
and  find  in  it  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses,  c.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31).^ 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  as  had  been  said,  of  late 
origin,  but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of 
Egypt.  There,  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  are 
Been  the  two  figures  of  Thmei,  the  representative 
of  Themis,  Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptians,  v.  28).  The  coincidence  of  sound  may, 
it  is  true,  be  accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking. 
In  the  words  which  tell  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  close 
connection  with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory, 
that  it  did  the  stern  task  of  duty,  blind  to  all 
that  could  turn  it  aside  to  evil,  "  saying  to  his 
father  and  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  9),  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the 
closed  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  Thmei. 

(4.)  The  way  is  now  open  for  a  further  inquiry. 
We  may  legitimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  symbolic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
follows.  On  the  breast  of  well-nigh  every  member 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pectoral 
plate,  corresponding  in  position  and  in  size  to  the 
Choshen  of  the  high-priest  of  Israel.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  pectorale, 
right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy,  as  the 
Urim  was  to  be  "on  the  heart "  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
First  Egyptian  Room,  Cases  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Second  ditto.  Cases  68,  69,  74).  In  that  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  highest  religious 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repre- 
sented the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  Life, 


a  It  may  be  reasonably  urged  indeed  that  in  such 
cases  the  previous  connection  with  a  folse  system  is  a 
reason  for,  and  not  against  the  use  of  a  symbol  in  it- 
self expressive.  The  priests  of  Israel  were  taught  that 
they  were  not  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  light  and 
perfection  which  they  needed  than  the  priests  of  Ra. 

b  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Egyptian  origin  is  re- 
jected both  by  Bahr  {SymboUk,  ii.  164)  and  Ewald  (Al- 
terthiim.  pp.  307-309),  but  without  sufficient  grounds, 
Ewald's  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is,  indeed,  at 
once  superficial  and  inconsistent.  In  the  Alterthumer 
(1.  c.)  he  speaks  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  lots. 
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Creation  and  Resurrection.  The  material  of  the 
symbol  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
It  might  be  of  blue  porcelain,  or  jasper,  or  corne- 
lian, or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  our 
knowing  what  the  symbol  was,  we  should  probably 
think  it  natural  and  fitting  that  this,  like  the  other, 
should  have  been  transferred  from  the  lower  worship 
to  the  higher,  from  contact  with  falsehood  to  fellow- 
ship with  truth.  Position,  size,  material,  meaning, 
everything  answers  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystic 
Scarabaeus ;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  startling  and 
incredible  to  suggest  that  such  an  emblem  could 
have  been  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  per- 
haps quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  it 
could  ever  have  come  to  be  associated  with  such 
ideas.  We  have  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 
stage  of  human  progress,  a  phase  of  human  thought, 
the  most  utterly  unlike  any  that  comes  within  our 
experience.  Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
in  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  issue. 
That  of  the  Scarabaeus  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  seemed  to  them  self-generated,  called  into  being 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  sun.  Its  glossy 
wing-cases  reflecting  the  bright  rays  made  it  seem 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  once  the 
emblem  of  Ka,  the  sun,  and  its  creative  power 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  4,  §  21;  Euseb.  Prccp. 
Evang.  iii.  4 ;  Brugsch,  Liber  Metempsychoseos,  p. 
33;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  295,  v.  26, 
476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  dark  earth,  after 
the  flood  of  waters,  and  was  therefore  the  symbol 
of  life  rising  out  of  death  in  new  forms ;  of  a  resur- 
rection and  a  metempsychosis  (Brugsch,  I.  c.  and 
^gypt.  Alterlh.  p.  32).  So  it  was  that  not  in 
Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Assyria  and  other 
countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reappeared 
(Dennis,  Cities  and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  Introd. 
Ixxiii. ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  214).  So  it  was  that 
men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal,  invested  it 
vdth  the  title  of  Movoycvi]s  (Horapollo,  Hierogl. 
1.  c.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy,  Gnostic 
sects  adopted  it  into  their  symbolic  language,  and 
that  semi-Christian  Scarabaei  are  found  with  the 
sacred  words  Jao,  Sabaoth,  or  the  names  of  angels 
engraved  on  them  (Bellermanu,  Ueber  die  Scara- 
bden-Gemmen,  i.  10),  just  as  the  mystic  Tau,  or 
Crux  ansata,  appears,  in  spite  of  its  original  mean- 
ing, on  the  monuments  of  Christian  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  283).  In  older  Egypt  it 
was,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Divine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  providence  of 
God,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  invocation,  "  Tu 
radians  das  vitam  puris  hominibus "  (Brugsch's 
translation,  Liber  Metemps.  p.  33).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  ansata,  the 
Scarabaeus  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identified  with 
idolatry."  It  is  simply  a  word,  as  much  the  mere 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 


adopting  Michaelis's  view.  In  his  Propheten  (i.  15)  he 
speaks  of  the  high-priest  fixing  his  gaze  on  them  to 
bring  himself  into  the  prophetic  state. 

c  The  symbolic  language  of  one  nation  or  age  will, 
of  course,  often  be  unintelligible,  and  even  seem  lu- 
dicrous to  another.  They  will  take  for  granted  that 
men  have  worshipped  what  they  manifestly  respected. 
Would  it  be  easy  to  make  a  Mohammedan  understand 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists as  used  in  the  ornamentations  of  English 
churches?  Would  an  English  congregation,  not 
archaeologists,  bear  to  be  told  that  they  were  to  en- 
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the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  characters.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  Egyptian  origin  or  its  animal  form 
which  need  startle  us  any  more  than  the  like  origin 
of  the  Ark  or  the  Thummim,  or  the  like  form  in 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  the  fourfold  symbolic 
figures  of  the  Cherubim.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On,  the  priest  of  the  sun-god  Ka,  and 
Moses,  as  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  looi'd,  and 
with  its  meaning.  For  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  need  no  description,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
set  in  the  Choshen,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
sented Israel,  it  would  set  forth  that  Light  and 
Truth  were  the  centre  of  the  nation's  Hfe.  Belong- 
ing to  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  it  would  bear 
witness  that  the  high-priest,  in  his  oracular  acts, 
needed  above  all  things  spotless  integrity  and  Di- 
vine illumination.  It  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
and  taught  all  the  lessons  which  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian writers  have  connected  with  the  Urim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  determining 
the  material  of  the  symbol  ?  The  following  tend 
at  least  to  a  definite  conclusion:  (1.)  If  the  stone 
was  to  represent  fight,  it  would  probably  be  one  in 
which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  its  purest 
form,  colorless  and  clear,  diamond  or  rock  crystal. 
(2. )  The  traditions  quoted  above  from  Suidas  and 
Epiphanius  confirm  this  inference."  (3.)  It  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  Ziilfig's  theory,  by  Dean  Trench 
{E^nslles  to  Seven  Churches,  p.  125).^  The 
"  white  stone  "  of  Kev.  ii.  17,  like  the  other  rewards 
of  him  that  overcometh,  declared  the  truth  of  the 
Universal  Priesthood.  Svhat  had  been  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  the  house  of  Aaron  should  be  bestowed 
freely  on  all  befievers. 

(B.)  Another  fact  connected  with  the  symbol 
enables  us  to  include  one  of  the  best  supported  of 
the  Jewish  conjectures.  As  seen  on  the  bodies  of 
Egyptian  priests  and  others  it  almost  always  bore 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  priest 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  some  other  Egyptian  liturgy 
(Brugsch,  Lib.  Metemps.  1.  c).  There  would  here, 
also,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  ceas- 
ing, it  may  be,  to  bear  its  old  distinctive  form,c 
there  might  be  the  "  new  name  written,"  the  Tet- 
ragraramaton,  the  Shem-hammepharash  of  later 
Judaism,  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  priest  to  the 
true  Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  of  whom,  unlike  the 
Lord  of  Life  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  there  was  no 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped  there- 
fore in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(7.)  We  are  now  able  to  approach  the  question, 
"  In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instrumental  in  en- 
abfing  the  high-priest  to  give  a  true  oraeular 
response?  "  We  may  dismiss,  with  the  more 
thoughtful  writers  ah^ady  mentioned  (Kimchi,  on 


grave  on  their  seals  a  pelican  or  a  fish,  as  a  type  of 
Christ?  (Clem.  Alex,  PcBdag.  iii.  11,  §  59.) 

a  The  words  of  Epiphanius  are  remarkable,  ij  5^- 

h  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  in  discussing 
ZuUig's  theory,  the  writer  finds  himself  unable  to 
agree  with  Dean  Trench  as  to  the  diamond  being  cer- 
tainly the  stone  in  question.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no 
diamonds  have  as  yet  been  found  among  the  jewels  of 
Egypt.  Rock  crystal  seems  therefore  the  more  prob- 
able of  the  two. 

c  Changes  in  the  form  of  an  emblem  till  it  ceases  to 
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2  Sam.  XXV.,  may  be  added),  the  gratuitous  prod- 
igies which  have  no  existence  but  hi  the  fancies  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  dreamers,  the  articulate  voice 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  remains  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  him  to  rise 
out  of  aU  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  out  of  all  cere- 
monial routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous 
to  that  of  the  later  prophets,  and  so  to  become 
capable  of  a  new  spiritual  illumination.  The  modus 
operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  believed,  be  at  least 
illustrated  by  some  lower  analogies  in  the  less  com- 
mon phenomena  of  consciousness.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  such  phenomena  is  the  change 
produced  by  concentrating  the  thoughts  on  a  single 
idea,  by  gazing  steadfastly  on  a  single  fixed  point. 
The  brighter  and  more  dazzUng  the  point  upon 
which  the  eyes  are  turned  the  more  rapidly  is  the 
change  produced.  The  life  of  perception  is  inter- 
rupted. Sight  and  hearing  fail  to  fulfill  their 
usual  functions.  The  mind  passes  into  a  state  of 
profound  abstraction,  and  loses  all  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  Under  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself, 
it  may  be  played  on  like  "  a  thinking  automaton."  "^ 
When  not  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
mined by  the  "dominant  ideas"  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  its  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  abnormal  change  (Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter  in  Quarterly  Rev.  xciii.  510,  522). 
(8.)  We  are  familiar  with  these  phenomena 
chiefly  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  lower 
forms  of  mysticism,  with  the  tricks  of  electro-biolo- 
gists, and  other  charlatans.  Even  as  such  they 
present  points  of  contact  with  many  facts  of  inter- 
est in  Scriptural  or  Ecclesiastical  History.  Inde- 
pendent of  many  facts  in  monastic  legends  of  which 
this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we  may  see  in 
the  last  great  controversy  of  the  Greek  Church  a 
startfing  proof  how  terrible  may  be  the  influence  of 
these  morbid  states  when  there  is  no  healthy  moral 
or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract  them.  For 
three  hundred  years  or  more  the  rule  of  the  Abbot 
Simeon  of  Xerocercos,  prescribing  a  process  precisely 
analogous  to  that  described  above,  was  adopted  by 
myriads  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos  and  elsewhere. 
The  Christianity  of  the  East  seemed  in  danger  of 
giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual  suicide  like  that  of 
a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his  highest  blessedness,  the 
annihilation  of  the  Nirwana.  Plunged  ui  profound 
abstraction,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  centre  of  their 
own  bodies,  the  Quietists  of  the  14th  century  {r^au- 
Xacrrai,  6ix<pa\6ypvxoi)  enjoyed  an  unspeakable 
tranquillity,  believed  themselves  to  be  radiant  with 
a  Divine  glory,  and  saw  visions  of  the  uncreatetl 
fight  which  had  shone  on  Tabor.  Degrading  as 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  us,  it  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger then.  The  mania  spread  like  an  epidemic,  even 
among  the  laity.  Husbands,  fathers,  men  of  letters, 
and  artisans  gave  themselves  up  to  it.     It  was  im- 


bear  any  actual  resemblance  to  its  original  prototype, 
are  familiar  to  all  students  of  symbolism.  The  Crux 
ansata,  the  Tau,  which  was  the  sign  of  life,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  instance  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v. 
283).  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  in  his  Monumenta 
Fhanicia,  ii.  68,  69,  70),  gives  engravings  of  Scarabaei 
in  which  nothing  but  the  oval  form  is  left. 

d  The  word  is  used,  of  course,  in  its  popular  sense, 
as  a  toy  moving  by  machinery.  Strictly  speaking, 
automatic  force  is  just  the  element  which  has,  for  the 
time,  disappeared. 
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portant  enough  to  be  the  occasion  of  repeated  Syn- 
ods, in  which  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops  were 
ea^jer  to  ttvke  part,  and  mostly  in  favor  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  (Fleury, 
Hist  Eccles.  xcv.  9 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §  129 ; 
Maury,  La  Magie  et  PAstroloffie,  pp.  429,  430). 

(9.)  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that, 
within  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
progress,  the  state  which  seems  so  abnormal  might 
have  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  foremost  among  modern  physiologists, 
the  processes  of  hypnotism  would  have  their  place 
in  a  perfect  system  of  therapeutics  (  Quart.  Eeview, 
1.  c.)-  It  is  open  tons  to  believe  that  they  may, 
in  the  less  perfect  stages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
mankind,  have  helped  instead  of  hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  may  be,  the  sense-bound  spirit  could ! 
abstract  itself  from  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the  attitude  of  an  expectant  tranquillity.  The  en- 
tire suppression  of  human  consciousness,  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [comp. 
Trance],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
played  upon,  as  the  hand  plays  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
inspired  state,  just  as  even  now  it  is  the  only  con- 
ception which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming 
of  the  fact  of  inspiration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  represent  to  our- 
selves the  process  of  seeking  counsel  "  by  Urim." 
The  question  brought  was  one  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  or  its  army,  or  its  king.  The 
inquirer  spoke  in  a  low  whispei*,  asking  one  ques- 
tion only  at  a  time  (Gem.  Bab.  Joma,  in  Mede, 
I.  c).  The  high-priest,  fixing  his  gaze  on  the 
"gems  oracular"  that  lay  "on  his  heart,"  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the  Perfection  which 
they  symbolized,  on  the  Holy  Name  inscribed  on 
them.  The  act  was  itself  a  prayer,  and,  like  other 
prayers,  it  might  be  answered."  After  a  time,  he 
passed  into  the  new,  mysterious  half-ecstatic  state.^ 
All  disturbing  elements  —  selfishness,  prejudice, 
the  fear  of  man  —  were  eliminated.  He  received 
the  insight  which  he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his 
decisions  as  with  us  men  trust  the  judgment  which 
has  been  purified  by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  more  than  that  which  grows  only 
out  of  debate,  and  policy,  and  calculation. 

(10.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  passing  into  this  state  of  insight 
was  practiced  unblamed  in  the  country  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for 
whose  education  this  process  was  adapted.  We 
need  not  think  of  Joseph,  the  pure,  the  heaven- 
taught,  the  blameless  one,  as  adopting,  still  less  as 
falsely  pretending  to  adopt,  the  dark  arts  of  a  sys- 
tem of  imposture  (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into 
whose  character  the  dream-element  of  prevision  en- 
tered so  largely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in 
the  use  of  media  by  which  he  might  superinduce 
at  will  the  dream-state  which  had  come  to  him  in 
his  youth  unbidden,  with  no  outward  stimulus ;  and 
the  use  of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "divined"  was 

a  The  prayer  of  Ps.  xliii.  3,  «  Send  out  thy  Ught 
and  thy  truth,"  though  it  does  not  contain  the  words 
Urim  and  Thummim,  speaks  obviously  of  that  which 
they  symbolized,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  echo 
of  the  high-priest's  prayer  in  a  form  in  which  it  might 
be  used  by  any  devout  worshipper. 

b  The  striking  exclamation  of  Saul,  "  Withdraw  thy 
hand  !  "  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Urim  was  no 
longer  needed,  was  clearly  an  interruption  of  this  pro- 
cess (1  Sam.  xiv.  19). 
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precisely  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  now  de- 
scril)ed.  To  fill  the  cup  with  water,  to  fix  the  eye  on 
a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently,  on 
the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it,  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  KvAiKOfmuTeia,  the  X^Kavo- 
/xavTeia  of  ancient  systems  of  divination  (Maury, 
La  Magie  et  VAstrologie,  pp.  426-428;  Kalisch, 
Genesis,  in  loc.).  In  the  most  modem  form  of  it, 
among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy's  fixed  gaze 
upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
answers  the  same  purpose  and  produces  the  same 
result  (Lane,  M»d.  Egypt,  i,  c.  xii.).  The  differ- 
ence between  the  true  and  the  false  in  these  cases 
is,  however,  far  greater  than  the  superficial  resem- 
blance. To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  state  with 
vague,  stupid  curiosity,  may  lead  to  an  imbecility 
which  is  the  sport  of  every  casual  suggestion.  To 
pass  into  it  with  feelings  of  hatred,  passion,  lust, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  fearful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  rather  than 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  as  the  high-priest  en- 
tered, with  the  prayer  of  faith,  might  in  Uke  man- 
ner intensify  what  was  noblest  and  truest  in  him, 
and  fit  him  to  be  for  the  time  a  vessel  of  the  Truth. 

(11.)  It  may  startle  us  at  first  to  think  that  any 
physical  media  should  be  used  in  a  divine  order  to 
bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  still  more  that  those 
media  should  be  the  same  as  are  found  elsewhere 
m  systems  in  which  evil  is  at  least  preponderant; 
yet  here  too  Scripture  and  History  present  us  with 
very  striking  analogies.  In  other  forms  of  worship, 
in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  in  Orphic  and  Corybantian 
revels,  music  was  used  to  work  the  worshippers  into 
a  state  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  In  the  mystic  frater- 
nity of  Pythagoras  it  was  employed  before  sleep, 
that  their  visions  might  be  serene  and  pure  (Plu- 
tarch, De  Is.  et  Osir.  ad  fin.).  Yet  the  same  in- 
strumentality bringing  about  a  result  analogous  at 
least  to  the  latter,  probably  embracing  elements  of 
both,  was  used  from  the  first  in  the  gatherings  of 
the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  It  soothed  the  vexed 
spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23);  it  wrought  on  him, 
when  it  came  in  its  choral  power,  till  he  too  burst 
into  the  ecstatic  song  (1  Sam.  xix.  20-24).  With 
one  at  least  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  it  was 
as  much  the  preparation  for  his  receiving  light  and 
guidance  from  above  as  the  gaze  at  the  Urim  had 
been  to  the  high-priest.  "Elisha  said  .... 
'  Now  bring  me  a  minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him  "  (2  K.  ii^.  Ib).^ 

(12.)  The  facts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  which  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  withdrawal.  The  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §§  5-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supernatural  lustre  till  within 
two  hundred  years  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  variance  with  the  direct  confession 
of  their  absence  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).     As  little  reUance  is  to 


c  That  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  recognized 
expression  for  this  awful  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
presence  we  find  from  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (i.  3,  iii. 
14,  et  al.),  and  1  K.  xviii.  46.  It  helps  us  obviously 
to  determine  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  phrase, 
"  with  the  finger  of  God,"  in  Ex.  xxxi.  18.  Comp. 
too,  the  equivalence,  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  of  the  two 
forms.  "  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  (Luke  xi.  20  = 
•  by  the  Spirit  of  God,'  Matt.  xii.  28)  cast  out  devils." 
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be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (Sola,  p.  43;  Midrash  on  Song 
of  Sol.  in  Buxtorf,  l.  c).  It  is  quite  inconceiva- 
ble, had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
single  instance  of  an  oracle  thus  obtained  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  few,  but  they  are  decisive. 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  is  the  ephod,  with 
its  appendages,  connected  veith  counsel  from  Jeho- 
vah (so  Carpzov,  Apj).  Cnt.  i,  5).  Abiathar  is  the 
last  priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sara,  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxviii.  6 ;  probably  also  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedr.  f.  19,  1, 
in  Lightfoot,  xi.  af86)  with  the  departed  glory  of 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim.  And  the  explana- 
tion of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spiritual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
the  sensuous  Hfe,  and  yet  retain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness  —  a  process  less  hable  to  per- 
version, leading  to  higher  and  more  continuous 
illumination.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing,  not 
through  that  of  sight,  was  to  be  wrought  the 
subtle  and  mysterious  change.  Music  —  in  its 
marvelous  variety,  its  subtle  sweetness,  its  spirit- 
stirring  power — was  to  be,  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  praise  and  prayer, 
opening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  thoughts. 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  were  to  supersede  the  oracles  of 
the  Urim.  The  change  which  about  this  period 
passed  over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witness  of 
the  moral  elevation  which  that  other  change  in- 
volved. "  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was 
beforetime  called  a  seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be 
the  mouth-piece,  the  spokesman  of  Jehovah  was 
higher  than  to  see  visions  of  the  future,  however 
clear,  whether  of  the  armies  of  Israel  or  the  lost 
asses  of  Kisfa. 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  made 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  accompanied  by,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause  the  transfer  of  the  Pon- 
tificate from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  family  to 
another.  The  strange  opposition  of  Abiathar  to 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  is  intel- 
ligible on  the  hypothesis  that  he,  long  accustomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  the 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answers,  viewed, 
with  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  prophets,  and  the  accession  of  a  prince 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  training.  With  him 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  passed  out  of  sight.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  so.  To 
have  the  voices  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  was 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  fond  yearning  of 
the  Israelites  of  the  Captivity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  a  priest  had  once  again  risen  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  have  taken  their 
pkice  among  the  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements " 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  from  the 
Bute  of  Simeon  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loy- 
ola, to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual 
ecstasies  by  the  sacrifice  of  intellect  and  of  con- 
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a  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text, 
one  has  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  get  access,  and  which  he  knows  only  through 
the  T/iesaurus  of  Gesenius.     Bellermann,  whose  treat- 


science,  have  been  steps  backward  into  darkness, 
not  forward  into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  in 
many  different  measures  and  many  different  fash- 
ions {iroKv/xepus  Ka'l  7ro\vTp6Trus),  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  Fathers  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in 
words  that  embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw 
from  it  a  needful  lesson,  that 

"  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  a 

E.  H.  P. 

*  USDUM  (*  Ju*;| :   Usdum).    This  is  the 

name  of  the  remarkable  mountain  of  rock-salt  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the 
natives  Hajr  Usdum,  Khashm  Usdum,  and  Jebel 
Usdum.  The  name  is  generally  accepted  as  a  tra- 
dition of  Sodom.  It  has  been  fully  described  by 
Kobinson  and  Tristram,  and  its  probable  connec- 
tion with  the  saltness  and  volume  of  the  sea,  and 
with  the  site  of  Sodom,  has  been  discussed  in  pre- 
ceding articles.  Travellers  refer  particularly  to  the 
fantastic  shapes  into  which  some  of  its  pinnacles 
and  angles  are  worn  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
The  latest  visitor,  Captain  Warren,  collected  "  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  salt  crystals,  like  icicles,  only 
pointing  towards  the  sky,  which  melted  away  at 
Jerusalem."  Captain  W.  has  been  the  first,  in 
modern  times,  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the  cliff 
Sebbeh  (Masada)  on  the  east  (  Qwirt.  Statem.  Pal. 
Ex.  Fund,  No.  iv.  pp.  Ul-150).  [Masada  ; 
SiDDiM,  Vale  of  ;  Sodom.]  S.  W. 

USURY.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lend- 
ing and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loan.  It 
n€«d  only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  of 
mortgaging  land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest, 
grew  up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xxv.  36,  37;  Ez. 
xviii.  8,  13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  in 
100  per  month,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  cen- 
tesimce  usurce,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum  —  a  rate 
which  Niebuhr  considers  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  abroad,  and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite 
lately,  a  very  usual  or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the 
East  (Nieb.  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  57,  Engl.  Tr.; 
Volney,  Trav.  ii.  254,  note  ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vi. 
122).  Yet  the  law  of  the  Kuran,  like  the  Jewish, 
forbids  all  usury  (Lane,  M.  E.  i.  132;  Sale,  Kurdn, 
c.  30).  The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24 
per  cent,  as  an  interest  rate;  but,  as  was  the  law 
in  Egypt,  accumulated  interest  was  not  to  exceed 
twice  the  original  sum  lent  {Laws  of  Menu,  c.  viii. 
140,141,151;  Su:  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
295;  Diod.  i.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was 
annulled  by  Nehemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  in- 
sure its  discontinuance  (Neh.  v.  3-13 ;  Selden,  Be 
Jur.  Nat.  vi.  10;  Hofmann,  Lex.  "Usura"). 

H.  W.  p. 

*  The  word  usury  has  come  in  modern  English 
to  mean  excessive  interest  upon  money  loaned, 
either  formally  illegal,  or  at  least  oppressive.  At 
the  time  of  the  Anghcan  version,  however,  the 
word  did  not  bear  this  sense,  but  meant  simply 
interest  of  any  kind  upon  money,  thus  strictly  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  iT^s?  i^^^  ^^^^  StS'P 
which  is  used  in  Neh.  v.  7).     It  is  to  be  remem- 


ises  on  the  Scarabaei  are  quoted  above,  has  also  writ 
ten,  Die  Urim  und  Thummim,  die  cUtesten  Gemmen. 
He  apparently  identifies  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with 
the  gems  of  the  breastplate. 
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bered  that  the  Jewish  law  prohibiting  usury,  for- 
bade the  taking  of  any  interest  whatever  for  money 
lent,  without  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest;  but 
this  prohibition  related  only  to  the  Jews,  their 
brethren,  and  there  was  no.  command  regulatuig 
either  the  taking  of  interest,  or  its  amount,  from 
foreigners.  F.  G. 

U'TA  (Ovrd:  Utha),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  It  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 

UTHAI  [2  syl.]  C^iViV  [Jehovah  succors] : 
Tvwdi:  [Vat.  rwdei;]  Alex.  TcoOi:  Othei).  1. 
The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the  children  of  Pharez, 
tlie  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  Captivity.  In  Neh.  xi.  4  he  is  called 
"  Athaiah  the  son  of  Uzziah." 

2.  (Ou0at;  [Vat.  Ou0i:]  Uthai.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the  second  cara- 
van with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U'THI  iOhei),  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.  [Uthai,  2.] 
*  UTTER,  Lev.  v.  1,  where  he  who  does  not 
"  utter  "  iniquity  is  said  to  commit  iniquity,  i.  e. 
if  he  does  not  make  it  known  or  disclose  it.  This 
sense  of  the  word  now  seldom  occurs  except  in 
speaking  of  the  '<  utterance "  or  circulation  of 
money  and  stocks.  H. 

UZ  (V-'^V  [fruitful  in  trees,  Dietr.]:  Oi^C? 
[Rom.  Vat.  om.  in  1  Chr.;  Alex.]  Us'  Us,  Hus). 
This  name  is  applied  to  —  1.  A  son  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23),  and  consequently  a  grandson  of  Shem, 
to  whom  he  is  immediately  referred  in  the  more 
concise  genealogy  of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of 
Aram  being  omitted"  (1  Chr.  i.  17).  2.  A  son 
of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  Huz). 

3.  [*'ns,  "Xis:  HusJ]  A  son  of  Dishan,  and 
grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28 ;  [1  Chr.  i.  42] ). 

4.  [ri  'Auo-tTts;  Sin.  tj  hva^iTis'  HusJ]  The 
country  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i.  1).  As  the 
genealogical  statements  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are 
undoubtedly  ethnological,  and  in  many  instances 
also  geographical,  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that 
the  coincidence  of  names  in  the  above  cases  is 
not  accidental,  but  points  to  a  fusion  of  various 
branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a  certain  locality. 
This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
other  connecting  links  may  be  discovered  between 
the  same  branches.  For  instance,  Nos.  1  and  2 
have  in  common  the  names  Aram  (comp.  Gen.  x. 
23,  xxii.  21)  and  Maachah  as  a  geographical  desig- 
nation in  connection  with  the  former  (1  Chr.  xix. 
6),  and  a  personal  one  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter (Gen.  xxii.  24).  Nos.  2  and  4  have  in  common 
the  names  Buz  and  Buzite  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  Job 
xxxii.  2),  Chesed  and  Chasdim  (Gen.  xxii.  22; 
Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "Chaldaeans ").  Shuah,  a 
nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  Job 
ii.  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither  Abra- 
ham sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  children 
by  Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job 
lived  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Job  i.  3).  Nos.  3  and  4, 
again,  have  in  common  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10; 
Job  ii.  11),  and  Teman  and  Temanite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11;  Job.  ii.  11).  The  ethnological  fact  embodied 
in  the  above  coincidences  of  names  appears  to  be  as 

a  The  LXX.  inserts  the  words  koX  vloX  'Apdjut  before 
the  notice  of  Uz  and  his  brothers :  but  for  this  there 
is  no  authority  in  the  Hebrew.  For  a  parallel  instance 
of  conciseness,  see  ver.  4. 

6  The  printed  edition  of  the  Mar&sid  writes  the 
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follows :  Certain  branches  of  the  Aramaic  family, 
being  both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a  more 
northerly  position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  Abrahamids,  holding  a  some- 
what central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Pales- 
tine, and  again  with  branches  of  the  still  later 
Edomites  of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Abrahamids.  This  conclu- 
sion would  receive  confirmation  if  the  geographical 
position  of  Uz,  as  described  in  the  book  of  Job, 
harmonized  with  the  probability  of  such  an  amal- 
gamation. As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either 
east  or  southeast  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3;  see 
Bkne-Kedem);  adjacent  to  the  Sabaeans  and  the 
Chaldseans  (Job  i.  15,  17),  consequently  northward 
of  the  southern  Arabians,  and  westward  of  the 
Euphrates;  and,  lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites 
of  Mount  Seir,  who  at  one  period  occupied  Uz, 
probably  as  conquerors  (Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose 
troglodyte  habits  are  probably  described  in  Job 
XXX.  6,7.  The  position  of  the  country  may  further 
be  deduced  from  the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends, 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite  being  an  Idumaean,  Elihu 
the  Buzite  being  probably  a  neighbor  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  for  Buz  and  Chesed  were  brothers  (Gen. 
xxii.  21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of 
the  Bene-Kedem.  Whether  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
is  to  be  connected  with  Naamah  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41)  may  be  regarded  as  prob- 
lematical: if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be 
further  established.  From  the  above  data  we  infer 
that  the  land  of  Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia 
Deserta  of  classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so 
much  of  it  as  lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. This  district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied 
by  nomadic  tribes,  who  roam  from  the  borders  of 
Palestine  to  the  Euphrates,  and  northward  to  the 
confines  of  Syria.  Whether  the  name  Uz  sur- 
vived to  classical  times  is  uncertain :  a  tribe  named 
^sitae  (Alalrai)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19, 
§2);  this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scrip- 
ture by  altering  the  reading  into  AvaTrai  {Phaleg, 
ii.  8);  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering  in 
the  LXX.  (iv  x(^p<}  TV  Avairidi,  Job  i.  1;  comp. 
xxxii.  2),  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1003)  is  satisfied  with  the  form 
^sitae  as  sufficiently  corresponding  to  Uz. 

W.  L.  B. 

V'ZAl  [2  syl.]  C^l^S  [robust] :  EiCat  [Vat.] 
FA.  Evei'-  Ozi).  The  father  of  Palal,  who  as- 
sisted Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh. 
iii.  25). 

U'ZAL  (bW«  [see  note]  ;  Samar.  bt>S: 
[Rom.  in  Gen.  AtjSijA;  in  1  Chr.  omits;  Alex.] 
AiCv^i  A.i(r]v'  Uzal,  Huzal).  The  sixth  son  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settle- 
ments are  clearly  traced  in  the  ancient  name  of 
San'a,  the  capital  city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was 

originally    Awzal,     J'S^'     (Ibn-Khaldoon,    ap. 

Caussin,  Essai,  i.  40,  foot-note;  Mardsid,  s.  v.; 
Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerh,  etc.).^  It 
has  disputed  the  right  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sheba  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which 


name  Oozdl,  and  says,  "  It  is  said  that  its  name  was 
Oozdl ;  and  when  the  Abyssinians  arrived  at  it,  and 
saw  it  to  be  beautiful,  they  said  '  San'a,'  which  means 
beautiful:  therefore  it  was  called  San'a." 
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any  traditions  have  come  down  to  us;  the  rival 
cities  being  Sheba  (the  Arabic  Seba),  and 
Skphak  (or  Zafar).  UnHke  one  or  both  of 
these  cities  which  passed  occasionally  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Hazarmaveth  (Had- 
ramiiwt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Sheba ;  and  from  its  position  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  best  portion  of  that  kingdom,  it  must 
always  have  been  an  important  city,  though  prob- 
ably of  less  importance  than  Seba  itself.  Niebuhr 
(Dcsci:  p.  201  ff.)  says  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
situate  in  an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  stream  (after  heavy  rains)  running  through 
it  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawafee,  El-Idreesee,  i. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
and  country-houses  and  villages  on  its  banks.  It 
has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  famous  temple,  called 
Ijeyt-Ghumdan,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Shoorabeel;  which  was  razed  by  order  of  Othman. 
The  houses  and  palaces  of  San'a,  Niebuhr  says, 
are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  town  of  Arabia; 
and  it  possesses  many  mosques,  pubUc  baths,  and 
caravanserais.  El-Idreesee's  account  of  its  situa- 
tion and  flourishing  state  (i.  50,  quoted  also  by 
Bochart,  P/mZe^',  xxi.)  agrees  with  that  of  Niebuhr. 
Yakoot  says,  "  San'a  is  the  greatest  city  in  the 
Yemen,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  them.  It  re- 
sembles Damascus,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the  rippling  of  its 
waters  "  (Musbtarak,  s.  v.,  comp.  Ibn-El-Wardee 
MS.);  and  the  author  of  the  Mardsid  (said  to  be 
Yakoot)  says,  "It  is  the  capital  of  the  Yemen 
and  the  best  of  its  cities;  it  i-esembles  Damascus, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  firuits  "  («.  v. 
San'a). 

Uzal,  or  Awzal,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  Auzara  (Ai/^apa),  or  Ausara  (AiJ(rapo)  of  the 
classics,  by  the  common  permutation  of  /  and  r. 
riiny  {H.  N.  xii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging 
to  the  Gebanitse ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient 
division  (or  "  mikhlaf  ")  of  the  Yemen  in  which  it 
is  situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to 
a  very  old  confederacy  of  trilies  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitai  of  the  classics ;  another 
division  teing  also  called  Mikhlaf  Jenb  {Mardsid, 
s.  vv.  mikhlaf  and  jenb,  and  Mushtarak,  s.  v.  jenb). 
Bochart  accepts  Ausara  as  the  classical  form  of 
Uzal  {Ph(de(j,  1.  c),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fanciful. 

Uzal  is  perhaps  referr«d  to  by  Ez.  (xxvii.  19), 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  Javan,"  going  to  and  fro, 

Ileb.  /tISZS.  A  city  named  Yiiwan,  or  Yawan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmoos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  I.  c).  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  correct  read- 
ing of  this  passage;  but  the  most  part  are  in  favor 
of  the  reference  to  Uzal.     See  also  Javan. 

E.  S.  P. 

UZ'ZA  (W-|17  {strength]  :  'A^a;  [Vat.  Naava:] 
Oza).  1.  A  Benjaraite  of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1 
Chr.  viii.  7).  The  Targum  on  Esther  makes  him 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mordecai. 

2.  CO^a.)  Elsewhere  called  Uzzah  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  7,  9,  10,  11). 

3.  ('aCc6  [Vat.  Ouo-a],  '0(1  [Vat.  FA.  oC«]  ? 
[Alex.]  ACa,  OCr.  Aza.)  The  children  of  Uzza 
were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

4.  (n-T2?:  'o(d;  Alex.  A^o:  Oza).  Properly 
"  Uzzah."     As  the  text  now  stands,  Uzzah  is  a 
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descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [14]);  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  veree  by  which 
the  sons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  for  Libni  and 
Shimei  are  elsewhei-e  descendants  of  Gershom,  and 
not  of  Merari.     Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina 

(nj'^T),  or  Zizah  (Hrt),  the  son  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11) ;  for  these  names  evidently  de- 
note the  same  person,  and,  in  Hebrew  character, 
are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 

UZZA,  THE  GARDEN  OF  («JV  12  : 
Krjiros  '0(d:  hortus  Aza).  The  spot  in  which 
Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon,  were 
both  buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the  garden 
attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20),  and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was 
not  where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were. 
No  clew,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  position.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  X.  3,  §  2)  simply  reiterates  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called 
from  being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during 
the  removal  of  the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  known  to  have  retained 
his  name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  possibly  at  or  near  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah.     [Nachon,  vol.  iii.  p.  2051,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzza's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  word 

from  this,  goi-en,  1"n2,  mto  gan,  1|l  garden,  would 
not  be  difficult  or  improbable.  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "  palaces  "  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.  V.  "  forts  ")  in  a  denun- 
ciation of  Isaiah  (xxxii.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  situated  in  the  Tyropceon  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  palace  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzza.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  superstructure !  G. 

UZ'ZAH  (S-J17  in  2   Sam.  vi.  3,   elsewhere 

njy  [strengthy.  'o^o;  Alex.  A^o,  A^Co^  Oza). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at 
Kirjath-jearim  the  Ark  rested  for  20  years.  The 
eldest  son  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to 
have  been  Eleazar,  who  was  consecrated  to  look 
after  the  Ark.  Uzzah  probably  was  the  second, 
and  Ahio  «  the  third.  They  both  accompanied  its 
removal,  when  David  first  undertook  to  carry  it  to 
Jerusalem.  Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  cart 
—  the  new  cart  (1  Chr.  xiii.  7)  —  on  which  it 
was  placed,  and  Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
cart.  The  procession,  with  all  manner  of  music, 
advanced  as  far  as  a  spot  variously  called  "  the 
threshing-floor"  (1  Chr.  xiii.  9),  "the  threshing- 
floor  of  Chidon  "  (ihid.  Heb.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
4,  §  2),  "the  threshing-floor  of  Nachor"  (2  Sam. 
vi.  6,  LXX.),  "the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon" 
{ibid.  Heb. ).  At  this  point  —  perhaps  slipping  over 
the  smooth  rock — the  oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "the 
calf")  stumbled  (Heb.)  or  "  overturned  the  Ark  " 
(LXX.).     Uzzah  caught  it  to  prevent  its  falling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  side  of  the  Ark. 
His  death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  accomplished, 
was  so  sudden  and  awful  that,  in  the  sacred  lan- 


«  The  LXX.  for  «  Ahio,"  read  "his  brethren." 
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guage  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribed  directly 
to  the  Divine  anger.  «  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  there." 

"  For  his  error,"  ^t^H"  V^,  adds  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  not  the  LXX.;  ««  because  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  Ark  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  The  error  or 
sin  is  not  explained.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2) 
makes  it  to  be  because  he  touched  the  Ark  not  being 
a  priest.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  because 
the  Ark  was  in  a  cart,  and  not  (Ex.  xxv.  14)  carried 
on  the  shoulders  Of  the  Levites.  But  the  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  simply  the  rough,  hasty 
handling  of  the  sacred  coffer.  The  event  produced 
a  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  resentment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  Ark  fur- 
ther; and  the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient 
name,«  was  henceforth  called  "  Perez-Uzzah,"  the 
"  breaking,"  or  "  disaster  "  •f  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi. 
8;  1  Chr.  xiii.  11;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2). 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  assertion  that  Uzzah 
was  a  Levite.  A.  P.  S. 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'RAH  (nn^tt^  ^.-TM  [perh. 
ear  or  coi-ner  of  Sherah]  :  fcal  viol  'O^dv,  Serjpti: 
Ozensara).  A  town  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Sherah, 
an  Ephraimite  woman,  the  daughter  either  of 
Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beriah.  It  is  named  only 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connection  with  the  two  Beth- 
horQus.  These  latter  still  remain  probably  in  pre- 
cisely their  ancient  position,  and  called  by  almost 
exactly  their  ancient  names ;  but  no  trace  of  Uzzen- 
SheraJi  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered,  unless 
it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is  shown  in  the  maps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Wady  Suleiman,  about  three  miles  S.  W.  of 
Beiiur  ei-tahta.  It  is  mentioned  by  Robinson  (in 
the  lists  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  Bibt.  Res.,  1st 
ed.,  p.  120);  and  also  by  Tobler  {3tte  Wanderung, 
p.  188).     [Sherah.] 

The  word  ozen  in  Hebrew  signifies  an  "ear;" 
and  assuming  that  uzzen  is  not  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  some  unintelligible  Canaanite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
feature  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Aznoth-Tabor,  in  which  aznoth  is  perhaps  related 
to  the  same  root. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-Sherah 
with  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 

the  two  names  exists  only  in  English  (HniStt?  and 

rr^D),  and  the  identification,  tempting  as  it  is 
from  the  fact  of  Sherah  being  an  ancestress  of 
Joshua,  cannot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  (in  both 
MSS.)  give  a  different  turn  to  the  passage,  by  the 

addition  of  the  word  ''3m  before  Uzzen.  Sherah, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  is  altogether  omit- 
ted in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex,  given 
as  '^aapa.  G. 

UZ'ZI  (*'-Tl?,  short  for  HJ-T^,  Jehovah  is  my 
strength.  Compare  Uzziah,  Uzziel).  1.  ('O^/; 
[Vat.  oCei;  in  Ezr.,  'oCiov,  gen.;  Vat.  Saovto; 
Alex.  0(ivi:]  Ozi.)  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of 
Zerahiah,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi. 
5,  6,  51 ;  Ezr.  rii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 


«  For  the  conjecture  that  this  was  the  Garden  of 
UzzA  mentioned  in  the  later  history,  see  the  preceding 
article. 
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ever  high-priest.  Indeed,  he  is  included  in  those 
descendants  of  Phinehas  between  the  high-priest 
Abishua  ('Itio-TjTros)  and  Zadok,  who,  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1),  were  private  persons.  He 
must  have  been  contemporary  with,  but  rather 
earlier  than  Eli.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  is  un- 
accountably transformed  into  Jonathan. 

2.  [Vat.  corrupt.]  Son  of  Tola  the  son  of 
Issachar,  and  father  of  five  sons,  who  were  all  chief 
men  (1  Chr.  vii.  2,  3). 

3.  ['oCf ;  Vat.  oCft.]  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  descended 
some  Benjamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at 
jBrusalem  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

5.  [Vat.  FA.  0(ei:  Azzi.]  A  Levite,  son  of 
Bani,  and  overseer  of  the  Levites  dwelling  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

6.  [Vat.  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  Rom.  FA.3  '0^1  = 
Azzi.]  A  priest,  chief  of  the  father's-house  of 
Jedaiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest 
(Neh.  xii.  19). 

7.  [Rom.  Vat.  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  FA.3  'oCj- 
Azzi.]  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
42).     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

UZZFA  (WJl-Tl?  [strength  of  Jehaoah]:  'O^a; 
[Vat.  FA.]  Alex*  oC^ia:  Ozia).  One  of  David's 
guard,  and  apparently,  from  his  appellation  "  the 
Ashterathite,"  a  native  of  Ashtaroth  beyond  Jor- 
dan (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZFAH  (nj-?^  [see  above]:  'k^aplas  in 
Kings  [Vat.  in  2  K."'xv.  30,  Axcts,  34,  oCeJOs], 
'OCias  [Vat.  OCems,  exc.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  OxoC^ms'-, 
Rom.  'O^ems,  Is.  i.  1,  vi.  1,  and  so  Sin.  i.  1  and 
vii.  1]  elsewhere;  Alex.  OxoC'ay  i"  ^  K.  xv.  13: 
Ozias,  but  Azarias  in  2  K.  xv.  13). 

1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.     In  some  passages 

his  name  appears  in  the  lengthened  form  ^n^*T2? 
(2  K.  XV.  32,  34;  2  Chr.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  2;  Is.  i.  1, 
vi.  1,  vii.  1),  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  error 

of  the  copyists,  TT'TS?  and  rT'lTS?  being  nearly 
identical,  or  "  to  an  exchange  of  the  names  as 
spoken  by  the  common  people,  ss  being  pronounced 
for  sr.''''  This  is  possible,  but  there  are  other  in- 
stances of  the  princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel) 
changing  their  names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
undoubtedly  in  the  latter  history,  and  perhaps  in 
the  earlier,  as  Jehoahaz  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
17),  though  this  example  is  not  quite  certain. 
[Ahaziah,  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Amaziah, 
his  son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years  he  lived 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a  wise, 
active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a 
successful  expedition  against  his  father's  enemies, 
the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in  Je- 
horam's  time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  where  he 
took  the  important  place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and 
probably  established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  com- 
merce, which  Jehoshaphat  had  failed  to  do.  This 
success  is  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(xiv.  22),  but  from  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
(xxvi,  1,  &c.)  we  learn  much  more.  Uzziah  waged 
other  victorious  wars  in  the  south,  especially  against 
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the  Mehunira,  or  people  of  Maan,  at;d  the  Arabs 
of  Gurbaal.  A  fortified  town  named  Madn  still 
exists  in  Arabia  Petraea,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  situation  of  Gurbaal  is  unknown.  (For  con- 
jectures, more  or  less  probable,  see  Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  321;  Mehunim;  Gurbaal.)  Such  enemies 
would  hardly  maintain  a  long  resistance  after  the 
defeat  of  so  formidable  a  tribe  as  the  Edomites. 
Towards  the  west,  Uzziah  fought  with  equal  suc- 
cess against  the  Philistines,  leveled  to  the  ground 
the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  and 
founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philistine  terri- 
tory. Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in  defensive  than 
offensive  operations.  He  strengthened  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points,  furnished  them 
with  formidable  engines  of  war,  and  equipped  an 
army  of  307,500  men  with  the  best  inventions  of 
military  art.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  agri- 
culture, dug  wells,  built  towers  in  the  wilderness 
for  the  protection  of  the  flocks,  and  cultivated  rich 
vineyards  and  arable  land  on  his  own  account. 
He  never  deserted  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  was  much  influenced  by  Zechariah,  a  prophet 
who  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  him  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  5);  for,  as  he  must  have  died  before 
Uzziah,  he  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Zechariah 
of  Is.  viii.  2.  So  the  southern  kingdom  was  raised 
to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had  not  known 
since  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as  the  power  of 
Israel  was  gradually  falling  away  in  the  latter 
period  of  Jelm's  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  extended 
itself  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  other 
tribes  beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uzziah  exacted 
tribute.  See  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8,  and  Is.  xvi.  1-5,  from 
M'hich  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  tribute  of 
sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  revived  either  during  this 
reign  or  soon  after.  The  end  of  Uzziah  was  less 
prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated  with  his 
splendid  career,  he  determined  to  burn  incense  on 
the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the  high- 
priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Elx.  xxx. 
7,  8;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.)  The  king  was  en- 
raged at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  which,  according  to  Gerlach  {in  loco),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  K. 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  "the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house;  "  but  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  oflBce  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzziah  was 
buried  "with  his  fathers,"  yet  apparently  not  act- 
ually in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
During  his  reign  an  earthquake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  as  a  con- 
vulsion from  which  the  people  "fled."  [Earth- 
quake.] Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4)  connects  it 
with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  have  occurred 
later  than  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [A:«os]. 
The  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong 
to  this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22) 
that  a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet. 
Some  notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  coutempomry  proph- 
ets Hosea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these  labored 
more  particularly  in  Israel.     We  gather  from  their 
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writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  11;  Am.  vi.  1),  as  well 
as  from  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah,  that  though 
the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was  far 
superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
from  it ;  and  though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Uzziah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  "  David  their  king  "  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  God  was  really  honored,  and  his  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  every  hope  that  his  promises  to  his 
people  would  be  at  last  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iii.  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that 
his  lawless  attempt  to  burn  incense  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  b.  c. 
808-9  to  756-7.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  CO^^o;  [Vat.  O^eio:]  Ozias.)  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]). 

3.  [Vat.  FA.  oCeia.]  A  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

4.  CAC/a;  [Vat.  ACeS;  FA.  AC^Sva;  Alex. 
O^to'.]  Aziam.)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  {^n>-tV :  ^oCias  [Vat.  -(ei-]  :  Ozias.) 
Father  of  Jehonathan,  one  of  David's  overseers  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

UZ'ZIEL  (bW^'-ry:  'oCtM;  [Vat.  oCetrjA, 
exc.  Num.  iii.  19,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  O^itjA,  Lev.  x. 
4,  ACiv\;  Alex.  oC^iv^  in  Ex.  vi.  18:]  Oziel: 
"God  is  my  strength " ).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Ko- 
hath,  father  of  Mishael,  Elzaphan  or  Elizaphan, 
and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22; 
Lev.  X.  4).  The  family  descended  from  him  were 
called  Uzzielites,  and  Elizaphan,  the  chief  of  this 
family,  was  also  the  chief  father  of  the  Kohathites, 
by  Divine  direction,  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
iii.  19,  27,  30),  although  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18). 
The  house  of  Uzziel  numbered  112  adults,  under 
Amminadab  their  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King  David  (1 
Chr.  XV.  10). 

2.  [Vat.  0^6ir;A.]  A  Simeonite  captain,  son 
of  Ishi,  who,  after  the  successful  expedition  of  his 
tribe  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  went  with  his  three 
brethren,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men^  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  to  Mount  Seir,  and  snjote  the 
remnant  of  the  Amalekites,  who  had  survived  the 
previous  slaughter  of  Saul  and  David,  and  took 
possession  of  their  country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto 
this  day"  (1  Chr.  iv.  42;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  [Vat.  A^aparjA.]  A  musician,  of  the  sons 
of  Heman,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  else- 
where called  Azareel  (ver.  18).  Compare  Uzziah 
and  Azariah. 

5.  [Vat.  O^ejrjA.]  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of 
Jeduthun,  who  in  the  days  of  King  Hezekiah  took 
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an  active  part  in  cleansing  and  sanctifying  the 
Temple,  after  all  the  pollutions  introduced  by  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). 

6.  [Vat.  Alex,  FA.  omit.]  Son  of  Harhaiah, 
probably  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who 
took  part  in  repairing  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He 
is  described  as  "  of  the  goldsmiths,"  *'.  e.  of  those 
priests  whose  hereditary  oflBce  it  was  to  repair  or 
make  the  sacred  vessels,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  analogy  of  the  apothecaries,  mentioned  in  the 
same  verse,  who  are  defined  (1  Chr.  ix.  30).  The 
goldsmiths  are  also  mentioned  (Neh.  iii.  31,  32). 
That  this  Uzziel  was  a  priest  is  also  probable  from 
his  name  (No.  1),  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
Malchiah,  the  goldsmith's  son,  was  so. 

A.  C.  H. 

UZ'ZIBLITES,  THE  C^bSt^-Tyn  [patr.]: 
6  'OC'tJa,  'OCti7A;  [Vat.  OfetTjA.:]  Ozielitce,  Ozi- 
helike).  The  descendants  of  Uzziel,  and  one  of  the 
four  great  families  into  which  the  Kohathites  were 
divided  (Num.  iii.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 


V. 


*  VAGABOND  at  first  meant  only  "wan- 
derer," "fugitive."  It  is  applied  thus  to  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  12),  and  to  the  sons  of  persecutors  (Ps. 
cix.  10),  as  being  doomed  to  rove  from  place  to 
place.  The  exorcists  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  13)  are 
so  called,  not  opprobriously  per  se,  but  as  going 
about  iirepiepx^fxevoi)  from  one  city  to  another  in 
the  practice  of  their  arts.  H. 

VAJEZA^HA  (Wnri  [see  below] :  Zafiov- 
6aios  ;  [Alex.  Zafiovyaea  ;]  FA.  ZaPovSedav: 
Jezatha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  whom 
the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  9).     Gesenius 

derives  his  name  from  the  Pers.  2Sw}m,  "white," 

Germ,  weiss ;  but  Fiirst  suggests  as  more  probable 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  Zend  vahja,  "better," 
an  epithet  of  the  Ized  haoma,  and  zata,  "  bom," 
and  so  "  born  of  the  Ized  haoma."  But  such  ety- 
mologies are  little  to  be  trusted. 

VALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  these  words  signify  a  hollow  swell  of 
ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of 
high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
valley  should  usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
side,  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name ; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
called  after  some  town  or  remarkable  object  which 
it  contains ;  as,  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  Vale  of 
White-horse. 

Valley  is  distinguished  from  other  terms  more  or 
less  closely  related;  on  the  one  hand,  from  "  glen," 
"  ravine,"  "  gorge,"  or  "  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depression  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than 
a  valley;  on  the  other  hand,  from  "plain,"  which, 
though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  this  quasi-precision 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  employed 
with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  vaUeys 
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in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
of  its  crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  at  Hebron,  or  on  the  southeast  of 
Grerizim,  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  inclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a 
valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  space 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which 
contains  the  town  of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel "  —  the  undulating  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Gilboa  (Jebel  Fukua),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Hermon  {Jebel  Duhy). 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorized  Version  to 
render  five  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  'Emek  (pp^ :  <p(Sipay^y  KoiXds,  also  very 
rarely  Tredlov,  ahXwv,  and  E/ie/c  or  A/xe/c).  This 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  English  word  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  our  translators  have  in- 
variably, without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
"  valley."  Its  i-oot  is  said  to  have  the  force  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  urged  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modem  expression,  —  a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess. 
It  is  connected  with  several  places;  but  the  only 
one  which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is 
the  Emek  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  The 
other  Emeks  are:  Achor,  Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah, 
Bethrehob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat, 
Keziz,  Rephaim,  Shaveh,  Siddim,  Succoth,  and  of 
ha-Charuts  or  "  the  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14). 

2.  Gai  or  Ge  (S^|  or  W\a  :  <pdpay^)'  Of  this 
natural  feature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty  — 
the  deep  hollow  which  encompasses  the  S.  W.  and 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  without  doubt  identi- 
cal with  the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the 
O.  T.  This  identification  appears  to  establish  the 
Ge  as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  term  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographers  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether; but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probably 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  to 

connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (H'^S), 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bursting,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
famous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Ges  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of  salt, 
that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side  of  Ai, 
and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

3.  Nachal  ( vPf^  *.  (pdpay^,  x^'^P-^-^h^^^'  "^'^ 
is  the  word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic 
wady,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  con- 
nection. [Palestine,  iii.  2300  a;  River,  p.  2735.] 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
"valley"  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the  stream 
itself,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rains  has 
shrunk  to  insignificant  dimensions.  To  autumn  trav- 
ellers in  the  south  of  France  such  appearances  are 
familiar;  the  wide  shallow  bed  strewed  with  water- 
worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  amongst  which  shrubs  are 
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growing  proiuis(MioiisIy,  perhaps  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  four  or  five  arches,  under  the  centre  one  of  which 
brawls  along  a  tiny  stream,  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
broad  and  rapid  river  which  a  few  months  before 
might  have  carried  away  the  structure  of  the  bridge. 
Such  is  the  nearest  likeness  to  the  wadies  of  Syria, 
excepting  that  —  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the 
wood  which  formerly  shaded  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented too  rapid  evaporation  after  rain  —  many  of 
the  latter  are  now  entirely  and  constantly  dry.  To 
these  last  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  "  valley  "  is 
not  inapplicable.  It  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
translate  JjacAa/, alternating  with  "brook,"  "river," 
and  "stream."  For  a  list  of  the  occurrences  of 
each,  see  Sinai  and  Pid.  App.  §  38. 

4.  Bik'dh  (nrp2 :  veSiov).  This  term  ap- 
pears to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider 
than  the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to 
be  inclosed  by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon,  which  is  still 
called  the  Beka'a,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amos. 
[Plain,  iii.  2546  b.']  It  is  rendered  by  "  valley  " 
in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii.  7;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  22;  Zech.  xii.  11. 

5.  Hm-Shefeldh  (nbotpH :  rh  ir^d'iov,  v 
ireSivfj)'  I'his  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  "  valley  "  is  really  unfortunate. 
The  district  to  which  alone  the  name  has-ShSfeUlh 
is  applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  gently  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

<^  To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  " 

of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  Palestine,  iii.  2296 ; 
Plains,  iii.  2547  b;  Sephela,  p.  2911,  &c.]  It 
is  rendered  "  the  vale  "  in  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  x.  40; 
1  K.  X.  27;  2  Clir.  i.  15;  Jer.  xxxiiL  13:  and  "  the 
valley  "  or  "  valleys  "  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  2,  16,  xii. 
8,  XV.  33 ;  Judg.  i.  9 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44.  G. 

*  VALLEY  OF  BACA.  [Baca,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  VALLEY  OF  DECISION.  [Jehosh- 
apiiat,  Valley  of.] 

*  VALLEY  OF  SOREK.  [Sorek,  Val- 
ley OF.] 

♦VALLEY-GATE,  2  Chr.  xxvii.  9;  Neh. 
iii.  13.    [Jerusalem,  ii.  1322.] 

VANFAH  (nj3V  Obovwia;  [Vat.  Oi;«e- 
X«a;]  Alex.  Ouovuia',  FA.  Outepe:  Vnnin).  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
at  Ezra's  command  (liLzr.  x.  36). 

*  VANITIES,  a  frequent  designation,  in  the 
Bible,  of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  characterized 
as  having  no  actual  existence.     The  usual  Hebrew 

terms  so  rendered  are  0*^7^71,  and  D'^SIS,  in 
which  the  non-reality  of  the  objects  naturally  sets 
forth  at  the  same  time  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
such  worship  (cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  4  fF.). 

In  Acts  xiv.  15,  Paul  places  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
in  this  class  of  nonentities  (tovtcov  tuv  fjiaraiuv). 
Some,  indeed,  explain  the  term  there  of  the  vain 
practices   of  heathenism  ;    but  that  destroys   the 
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yvvaiKa^,    TroAAa!    6'    en    irXevva^    TroAAaKa?   (CTtovrai 
(Herod,  i.  135). 

b  "  It  is  the  custom  of  us  Persians,  when  we  make 
212 


evident  opposition  between  the  word  and  rhv  Oehv 
rbv  CwJ'Ta  in  the  context.     [Idols;  Idolatry.] 

H. 

VASH'NI  C'^rn  [Jah  is  pi-aise,  Fiirst]: 
2oi/t;  [Vat.  SocctO  Vasseni).  The  first-bom  of 
Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  [13] ). 
But  in  1  SauL  viii.  2  the  name  of  his  first-born  is 
Joel.  Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles  the  name 
of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ^Stt?"},  "  and  (the)  second."  The  Peshito 
Syriac  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered  "  The 
sons  of  Samuel,  his  first-born  Joel,  and  the  name 
of  his  second  son  Abiah."  In  this  it  is  followed 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

VASH'TI  C^Pytp'}  :  'Affriv;  Ovdarr],  Joseph.: 
Vast  hi :  "a  beautiful  woman,"  Pers.).  The 
"queen"  (nSv^n)  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for  re- 
fusing to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred 
his  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (li^sth. 
i.);  when  Esther  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her  with 
historical  personages;  as  by  Ussher  with  Atossa, 
the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J.  Capellus 
with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus;  but,  as  was 
said  of  Esther  (like  the  "  threescore  queens "  in 
Cant.  vi.  8,  9"),  it  is  far  more  probable  that  she 
was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  queen,  whose  name  has  utterly  disap- 
peared from  history.  [Esther.]  This  view  of 
Vashti's  position  seems  further  to  tally  exactly  with 
the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus'  order,  and  Vashti's 
refusal,  considered  with  reference  to  the  national 
manners  of  the  Persians.  For  Plutarch  ( Conjug. 
prcecept.  c.  16)  tells  us,  in  agreement  with  Herod, 
v.  18,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  have  their  legitimate 
wives  to  sit  at  table  with  them  at  their  banquets, 
but  that,  when  they  choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they 
send  their  wives  away  and  call  in  the  concubines 
and  singing-girls.  Hence,  when  the  heart  of 
Ahasuerus  "was  merry  with  wine,"  he  sent  for 
Vashti,  looking  upon  her  only  as  a  concubine;  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  considering  herself  as  one  of  the 
KovpiSiai  yvualKeSf  or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to 
come.  See  Winer,  lieahob.  Josephus's  statement 
{Ant.  xi.  6,  §  1),  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  Persians  for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any 
men  but  their  own  husbands,  is  evidently  inac- 
curate, being  equally  contradicted  by  Herodotus, 
V.  18,''  and  by  the  book  of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8, 
12,  &c.).  A.  C.  H. 

*  VAT.  [Fat  ;  Oil,  2  ;  Olive  ;  Wine- 
press.] 

VEIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
already  disposed  of  various  terms  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil"  in  the  A.  V.,  such  as  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14, 
19),  and  radid  (Cant.  v.  7 ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These  have 
been  explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or  mantles, 
which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over  the  face, 
but  which  were  not  designed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  following 
terms  which  describe  the  veil  proper:  (1.)  Masvek,'' 


a  great  feast,  to  invite  both  our  concubines  and  our 
wives  to  sit  down  with  us." 
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used  of  the  veil,  which  Moses  assumed  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33-35).  A 
cognate  word  su/A  «  occurs  in  Gen.  xhx.  11  as  a 
general  term  for  a  man's  raiment,  leading  to  the 
inference  that  the  iiwsveh  also  was  an  ample  outer 
robe  which  might  be  drawn  over  the  face  when 
required.  The  context,  however,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  object  for  which  the  robe  was 
assumed,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  its  size  or 
form,  it  must  hate  been  used  as  a  veil.  (2.)  Mis- 
pachoth,^  used  of  the  veils  which  the  false  prophets 
placed  upon  their  heads  (Ez.  xiii.  18,  21 :  A.  V. 
"  kerchiefs  " ).  The  word  is  understood  by  Gesenius 
{Thes.  p.  965)  of  cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the 
etymology  (sdphach,  to  pour)  is  equally,  if  not  more 
favorable,  to  the  sense  of  a  Jlomng  veil,  and  this 
accords  better  with  the  notice  that  they  were  to  be 
placed  "  upon  the  head  of  every  stature,"  implying 
that  the  length  of  the  veil  was  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  wearer  (Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Hitzig  in 
Ez.  1.  c).  (3.)  Re'dldth,^  used  of  the  light  veils 
worn  by  females  (Is.  iii.  19;  A.  V.  "muflaers"), 
which  were  so  called  from  their  rustling  motion. 
The  same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna  {Sab.  6, 
§  6)  to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4.) 
Tsnmmdh,<i  understood  by  the  A.  V.  of  "  locks  " 
of  hair  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  so 
by  Winer  {Realiob.  »  Schleier");  but  the  contents 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  favor  the  sense 
of  veil,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  in  each  case 
highly  born  and  handsomely  dressed.  A  cognate 
word  is  used  in  the  Targum  (Gen.  xxiv.  65)  of  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  general  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times.  At  present,  females 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  oriental  countries,  so 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  back  of 
the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  exposing  their 
heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment  (Russell's 
Aleppo,!.  246).  In  remote  districts,  and  among 
the  lower  classes,  the  practice  is  not  so  rigidly  en- 
forced (Lane,  i.  72).  Much  of  the  scrupulousness 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  veil  dates  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade  women 
appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  presence  of  their 
nearest  relatives  {Kw.  xxxiii.  55,  59).  In  ancient 
times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress  (Cant.  iv. 
1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  in  the  presence 
of  their  future  husbands,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25  [Marriage]  ), 
or  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  character  for  purposes 
of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  But,  generally 
speaking,  women  both  married  and  unmarried  ap- 
peared in  public  with  their  faces  exposed,  both 
among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10; 
1  Sam.  i-  12),  and  among  the  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians, a«  proved  by  the  invariable  absence  of  the 
veil  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  these 
peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age  it 
appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  women  to 
cover  their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  in  public  worship.     For,  St.  Paul  repro- 
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bates  the  disuse  of  the  veil  by  the  Corinthian  women, 
as  implying  an  assumption  of  equality  with  the 
other  sex,  and  enforces  the  covering  of  the  head  as 
a  sign  «  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the 
men  (1  Cor.  xi.  5-15).  The  same  passage  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  talith,  with 
which  the  Jewish  males  cover  their  heads  in  i^rayer, 
is  a  comparatively  modern  practice;  inasmuch  as 
the  Apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case,  states  that 
every  man  having  anything  on  his  head  dishonors 
his  head,  i.  e.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the 
veil  would  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men  rather 
than  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xi.  4).  W.  L.  B. 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.     [Tabernacle;  Temple.] 

*  VEIL,  RENDING  OF  THE.     [Jesus 
Christ,  ii,  1379  a.] 

*  VERMILION.     [Colors,  4.] 
VERSIONS,  ANCIENT,  OF  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  an- 
cient versions  in  general,  see  Walton's  Prolegom- 
ena :  Simon,  Hi&toire  Ciitique ;  Marsh's  Micha- 
elis ;  Eichhorn's  Einleitung  ;  Hug's  Einkitung ; 
De  Wette's  Einleitung ;  Havernick's  Einleitung  ; 
Davidson's  Introduction  [Biblical  Criticism]  ;  Reuss, 
Geschichte  des  Neuen  Testaments  ;  Home's  Intro- 
duction by  Ayre  (vol.  ii.),  [or  by  Davidson  (vol.  ii., 
ed.  1856)],  and  Tregelles  (vol.  iv.);  Scrivener's 
Plain  Introduction;  Bleek's  Einleitung;  [Keil's 
Einleitung.  Of  Hug,  De  Wette,  Havernick,  Bleek, 
and  Keil  there  are  English  translations.  On  the 
versions  of  the  N.  T.  Hug  is  particularly  full. — 
A.] 

There  were  two  things  which,  in  the  early  cen- 
turies after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  closely  connected :  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, leading  to  the  diffused  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  amongst  nations  of  varied  languages ;  and 
the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathered  in  varied 
countries.  In  fact,  for  many  ages  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  the  appearance  of  vernacular 
translations  seem  to  have  gone  almost  continually 
hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions,  perhaps,  were 
those  regions  in  which  the  Christian  profession  did 
not  extend  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  civil- 
ized portion  of  the  community,  and  in  which  also 
the  Greek  language,  diffused  through  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  or  the  I^tin,  the  concomitant  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  had  taken  a  deeply-rooted  and 
widely-extended  hold.  Before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  commonly 
termed  the  Septuagint,  and  the  earlier  Targums 
(if,  indeed,  any  were  written  so  early)  supplied  every 
want  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  we  can  at  all  discover.  Ml 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  transla-  ■I 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  had  produced  some  con-  *■ 
siderable  effect  beyond  the  mere  Jewish  pale :  for 
thus  the  comparatively  large  class  of  proselytes 
which  we  find  existing  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  -jMi 
his  Apostles  must  apparently  have  been  led  to  em-  "f  | 
brace  a  religion,  not  then  commended  by  the  holi- 
ness of  its  professors  or  by  external  advantages,  but 
only  accredited  by  its  doctrines,  which  professed  to 
be  given  by  the  revelation  of  God  (as,  indeed,  they 
were) ;  and   which,  in  setting  forth  the  unity  of 


e  The  term  e^ovtria  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10  =  sign  of  au- 
thority, just  as  ^ao-iAet'a  in  Died.  Sic.  i,  i7  =  sign  of 
royalty. 
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Cod,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  all  idolatry, 
supplied  a  need,  not  furnished  by  anything  which 
professed  to  be  a  system  of  positive  religion  as  held 
by  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

In  making  inquiry  as  to  the  versions  formed 
after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rarely  find  any 
indication  as  to  the  translators,  or  the  particular 
circumstances  under  wiiich  they  were  executed. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  had  learned  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  —  namely,  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  there  is  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  eternal  life  through  faith  in  his 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  —  are  indeed  the  truth  of 
God ;  and  who  knew  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains the  records  of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the 
preparation  of  God  for  its  introduction  through 
promises,  types,  and  prophecies,  did  not  long  remain 
without  possessing  these  Scriptures  in  languages 
which  they  understood.  The  appearance  of  ver- 
nacular translations  was  a  kind  of  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  Churches. 

We  have  also  some  indications  that  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them ;  this  was  probably  done  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  guard  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Juda- 
ism against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
"  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

Translations  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect  are  men- 
tioned in  the  very  curious  narration  given  by  Kpi- 
phanius  (i.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  he  speaks  of  their  being  secretly  preserved  by 
the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  city.  But  these  or  any 
similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exam- 
ined, much  less  used  by  any  Christians.  They  de- 
serve a  mention  here,  however,  as  teing  translations 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  former  existence 
of  which  is  recorded. 

In  treating  of  the  ancient  versions  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alpJialietical  order  of  the  languages. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  secondary  translation  from  the  Septuagint  in 
some  one  of  its  early  forms.  The  value  of  these 
secondary  versions  is  but  little,  except  as  bearing 
on  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be 
found  of  much  use,  whenever  a  competent  scholar 
shall  earnestly  engage  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  correc- 
tions introduced  through  the  labors  of  Origen. 

S.  P.  T. 

tETHIOPIC  VERSION.  —  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  ^Ethiopia  in  the  4th  century, 
through  the  labors  of  Frumentius  and  ^desius  of 
Tyre,  who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the 
king  (Theodoret,  Hist,  h'ccl.  i.  23;  Socr.  i.  19; 
Sozomen,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see 
of  Axum,  to  which  Krumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  ^thiopic  version  which  we  pos- 
sess is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum ;  hence  some 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries ;  but  from  the  general  character  of  the  ver- 
sion itself,  this  is  improbable;  and  the  Abyssin- 
ians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  later  period; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  value  by 
itself;  for  their  accounts  are  very  contradictory, 
and  some  of  them  even  speak  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic;  which  is  certainly  in- 
correct. 


The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was  ex- 
ecuted from  the  (Jreek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  ^thiopic  Psalter 
at  Rome:  he  received  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
from  some  Abyssinians  with  whom  he  had  met; 
whom,  however,  he  called  Chaldaeans,  and  their 
language  Chaldee. 

In  1548-49,  the  ^thiopic  New  Test,  was  also 
printed  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssinians:  they 
sadly  complained  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  labored,  from  the  printers  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
speak  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  book  of  Acts  by  translating  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek:  in  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
some  overstatement.  The  Roman  edition  was  re- 
printed in  Walton's  Polyglott;  but  (according  to 
Ivudolf )  all  the  former  errors  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1153  pub- 
lished a  careful  I^tin  translation  of  the  JEthiopic 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
general  with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  this  version,  which  had  been  previously  impos- 
sible, except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1826-30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
as  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translation  had  been  variously  revised.  The  differ- 
ences of  MSS.  had  appeared  so  marked  to  Ludolf 
that  he  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  versions.  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  certain  MSS. 
differ  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readings,  either  in  a  conflate 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels ;  but  that  this  was  after- 
ward revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  com- 
plexion of  text ;  and  that  succeeding  copyists  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passages ;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  text  or  margin,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  readings.  It 
appears  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Test,  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of 
the  later  revisers  of  the  fbrmer  part;  its  para- 
phrastic tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can 
only  form  a  judgment  from  the  piinted  texts  of 
this  version,  until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now 
known  shall  be  so  executed  as  to  be  available  for 
critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  show  an  affinity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  MSS.,  intermingled  with  others 
decidedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known' 
show  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  re- 
vision. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  from  the  Greek,  and  also  that  the 
translator  made  such  mistakes  that  he  could  hardly 
have  been  a  person  to  whom  Greek  was  the  native 
tongue.  The  following  instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Michaelis)  prove  this:  '6pia  is  con- 
founded  with  gpea  (or  6p'n)',  Matt.   iv.   13,  "in 
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tuonte  Zabulon;  "  xix.  1,  "  in  viontes  Judseae  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii.  20,  irpoKexc'P'O'/ieVoi/  is  ren- 
dered as  «'quem  prseunxit"  (Trpo/cexpto'/LieVoj') ;  ii- 
37,  KaTfyvyrjcrav  ^^  apeHi  sunt  quoaa  cor  eoruni  " 
{Kar-nvolyinaav)'-,  xvi.  25,  iirriKpowyTO  axnuv  oi 
Sefffiioi,  "  percussa  sunt  vincula  eorum  "  (iireKpov- 
otno  avTuv  ot  Sca-fiol)'  Matt.  v.  25,  evpouu  is 
rendered  as  intelligens  {4t/vowv);  Luke  viii.  29, 
Koi  ireSais  (puKaaaSfievoi,  "a  pai-vulis  custodi- 
tus,"  as  if  TTOjSioty.  Rom.  vii.  11,  i^rjirdrvtrev, 
'•  conculcavit,"  as  if  i^eirdrria-ev.  Rev.  iv.  3,  Ipis, 
"  sacerdotes,"  as  if  hpels.  The  meaning  of  words 
alike  in  spelling  is  confounded:  thus,  1  Cor.  xii. 
28,  "Posuit  Dominus  aurem  ecclesise,"  from  the 
differing  nieanings  of  OT2.  Also  wrong  render- 
ings sometimes  seem  to  have  originated  with  false 
etymology :  thus,  Matt.  v.  22,  "  Qui  autem  dixerit 
fratrem  suum  pannosum,"  paKo,  having  been  con- 
nected with  pdKos. 

Bode's  Latin  version,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  enabled  critical  scholars  to  use 
the  Roman  text  with  much  confidence.  The  late 
Mr.  L.  A.  Prevost,  of  the  British  Museum,  exe- 
cuted for  Dr.  Tregelles  a  comparison  of  the  text  of 
Mr.  Piatt  with  the  Roman,  as  reprinted  in  Walton, 
together  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  variations ; 
this  gave  him  the  critical  use  of  both  texts.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Ellicott,  speaking 
with  the  personal  advantage  possessed  by  a  scholar 
himself  able  to  use  both  ^thiopic  texts  of  the 
New  Test.,  draws  attention  to  the  superiority  of 
that  edited  by  Mr.  Piatt:  after  speaking  (Aids  to 
Faith,  p.  381)  of  the  non-paraphrastic  character 
of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test,  in  gen- 
eral, Dr.  Ellicott  adds  in  a  note:  "It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  we  have  specified  the  ^thiopic  version 
as  that  edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Piatt.  The  ^thiopic 
version  found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often  degen- 
erates into  a  paraphrase,  especially  in  difficult  pas- 


The  Old  Test,  of  this  version,  made  from  the 
LXX.  (as  has  been  already  specified),  has  been 
subjected  apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Psalms)  to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  JEthiopic  Old  Test,  has  been 
commenced  by  Dillmann ;  the  first  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1853.  [Tom.  i.  Octateuch,  1853-55; 
torn,  ii.,  1  Sara.-Esther,  1861  ff.  For  editions  of 
some  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.  see  De  Wette,  Itijil. 
§  61,  8e  Ausg.  —  A.] 

Literature.  —  Potken,  Preface  to  the  jEthiopic 
Psalter,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Preface 
to  Bode's  Collation  of  St.  Matthew,  Halle,  1749; 
Bode,  Latin  TransUition  of  the  JEthiopic  New 
Test.  Brunswick,  1753;  T.  P.  Piatt,  MS.  Notes 
made  in  the  Collation  of  ^thiopic  MSS.,  and 
Private  Letters  sent  to  Tregelles ;  L.  A.  Prevost, 
MS.  Collation  of  the  Text  of  Piatt  with  the  Ro- 
man, and  Translation  of  Variations,  executed  for 
Tregelles ;  A.  Dillmann,  ^thiopische  Bibeliiber- 
setzung  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncykhpadie. 

S.  P.  T. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  —  To  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Arabic  versions  would  be  impossible, 
without  devoting  a  much  larger  space  to  the  sub- 
ject than  would  be  altogether  in  its  place  in  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible:  for  the  versions  themselves 


a  Cardinal  Wiseman  (On  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
rest., Essays  i.  172-176, 240-244)  gives  a  curious  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  and  translation  of  this  Arabic 


do  not,  owing  to  their  comparatively  late  date,  pos- 
sess any  primary  importance,  even  for  critical 
studies;  an3  thus  many  points  connected  with 
these  translations  are  rather  of  literary  than 
strictly  Biblical  interest.  ■  The  versions  of  the 
Old  Test,  must  be  considered  separately  from 
those  of  the  New ;  and  those  from  the  Hebrew  text 
must  be  treated  apart  from  those  formed  from  the 
LXX. 

I.  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Test. 

A.  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commen- 
tator of  the  10th  century,  translated  portions  (some 
think  the  whole)  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arabic.  His 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  1546.  The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the 
same  version  from' a  MS  differing  in  many  of  its 
readings :  this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems 
as  if  copyists  had  in  parts  altered  the  version  con- 
siderably. The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Saadiah  was 
printed  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod- 
leian MS. ;  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his 
version  of  Job  and  of  the  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes 
his  version  of  Hosea. 

The  book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's 
Polyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew;  and  this  Ro- 
diger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Poly- 
glott text  of  1  K.  xii.;  2  K.  xii.  16;  and  of  Neh. 
i.-ix.  27. 

Other  portions,  translated  from  Hebrew  in  later 
times,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  here. 

But  it  was  not  the  Jews  only  who  translated  into 
Arabic  from  the  original.  There  is  also  a  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  made  by  Abu 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  clearly  had  the  trans- 
lation of  Saadiah  before  him,  the  phraseology  of 
which  he  often  follows,  and  at  times  he  must  have 
used  the  Samaritan  version.  It  is  considered  that 
this  work  of  Abu  Said  (of  which  a  portion  has 
been  printed)  is  of  considerable  use  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch.    [See  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ii.  3.] 

B.  Made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Sam- 
uel, Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  above  in  these  last-named  books). 

In  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  translation 
from  the  BexaplarSynac  text,  which  (though  a 
recent  version)  is  of  some  importance  for  the  criti- 
cism of  that  translation. 

C.  Made  from  the  LXX. 

The  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not 
specified  above." 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Psalter- 
ium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516. 

The  Arabic  versions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
various  forms:  it  appears  as  if  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  used;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endless  task  to 
discriminate  amongst  them  precisely. 

II.  Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Test. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Test, 
must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

1.  The  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, 1590-91  (issued  both  with  and  without  an 


Psalter,  and  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  sometimes  of  the  Syriac  version. 
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interlinear  Latin  version.  Reissued,  with  a  new 
title,  1619;  and  again,  with  a  bibliographical  pref- 
ace, 1774). 

2.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test, 
edited  by  Erpeniiis,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645.  In 
the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly  the  Roman  text;  in 
the  Epistles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The 
Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott  appears  to  be  simply 
taken  from  the  Paris  text. 

4.  The  Carshuni  Arabic  text  (t.  e.  in  Syriac  let- 
ters), the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test.,  published 
at  Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from 
Cyprus  was  used. 

Storr  proved,  that  in  all  these  editions  the  Gos- 
pels are  really  the  same  translation,  however  it  may 
have  been  modified  by  copyists ;  especially  when  the 
Syriac,  or  Memphitic,  stand  by  the  side. 

Juynboll,  in  his  description  of  an  Arabic  Codex 
at  Franeker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Arabic  Gospels.  He  proves  that  the  Frane- 
ker Codex  coincides  in  its  general  text  with  the 
Roman  editio  princeps,  and  that  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  so  that  Rayniundi,  the  Roman  edi- 
tor, must  not  be  accused  of  having  latinized  the 
text.  The  greater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott  text 
with  the  Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  an 
Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used.  Juyn- 
boll then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker  MS. 
(and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  ithe  version  made 
in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Seville. 
The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes.  Was 
the  Latin  the  basis  of  the  version  of  the  (jiospels  ? 
and  did  some  afterwards  revise  it  with  the  Greek  ? 
or,  was  it  taken  from  the  Greek?  and  was  the 
alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work  ?  If  the 
former  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  version  of 
John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  first ;  if  the 
latter,  then  all  that  was  done  by  the  Spanish  bishop 
must  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic  version 
to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeister,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen- 
dorf  {Gr.  Test.  1859,  Prolegg.  p.  ccxxxix.),  en- 
deavors to  prove,  that  all  the  supposed  coimection 
of  this  (or  apparently  of  any)  version  with  John 
of  Seville  is  a  mistake.  The  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  are  express.  He 
says,  under  the  year  737,  "  His  aequalis  Joannes 
Hispalensis  Praesul  divinos  libros  lingua  Arabica 
doiiabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens ;  quo- 
niani  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus  emt  Christianis 
teque  atque  Mauris;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur. 
Ejus  interpretationis  exempla  ad  nostram  aetatem 
(t.  e.  A.  I).  1600)  conservata  sunt,  extaiitque  non 
uno  in  loco  hi  Hispania."  «  Gildemeister  says, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirely  caused  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderic 
of  Toledo,  the  first  who  says  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  really  in 


a  Adler  (Reise  nach  Rom,  p.  184)  gives  a  citation 
from  D.  Vincenzio  Juan  de  Lastanosa,  who  says  in 
his  Museo  df  las  Medallas  desconocidas,  Huesca,  1645, 
p.  115,  "El  santo  Arfobispo  Don  Juan  traduxo  la 
sagrada  escritura  ea  Arabigo,  par  cuya  intercessiva  hizo 
Dies  inuchos  milagros  i  los  Mores  le  llamavan  Caid 
almateran.'^     Adler  conjectures  this  designation  to  be 

^IJaJt  JuU  or  ausLkJI. 

b  *  Some  notice  should  perhaps  be  taken  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  whole  N.  T.  (except  the  Apoca- 


the  10th  century,  and  not  in  the  8th:  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  different  person,  apparently,  from  the 
Bishop,  of  the  same  name,  about  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  misinformed.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  JuynboU's  details  and  arguments  were 
likely  to  be  set  aside  through  the  brief  fragments 
of  Gildemeister' s  letters  to  Tischendorf,  which  the 
latter  has  published. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  latter  part  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Pesh  ito- Syriac ;  the  Epistles  not 
found  in  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  are  said 
to  be  from  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is 
from  the  Greek.  Various  Arabic  translations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
require  any  especial  eimmeration  here.'' 

Literature.  —  Malanimeus,  Preface  to  the  re-is- 
sue, in  1774,  of  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Arabic 
Gospels  ;  Storr,  Dissertatio  inauguralis  o-itica  de 
Evangeliis  Arabicis,  Tiibingen,  1775:  Juynboll, 
Letterkundige  Bijdragen  (Tweede  Stukje.  Be- 
schrijving  van  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker 
BiblioUieek,  bevattende  de  vier  Evangelien,  gevolgd 
van  eenige  opmerkingen,  welke  de  letterkundige 
Gesckiedenis  van  de  Arabische  Vertaling  der 
Evangelien  betreffen),  Leyden,  1838;  Wiseman, 
On  Uie  Miracles  of  tfie  Neio  Testament. 

S.  P.  T. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.  —  Before  the  5th 
century  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  the 
Syriac  alphabet;  but  at  that  time  Miesi-ob  is  stated 
to  have  invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  after 
this  it  is  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian 
language  commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac. 
Miesrob,  with  his  companions,  Joseph  and  Einak, 
began  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  and  completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in 
the  New,  they  used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from 
their  inability  to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But 
when,  in  the  year  431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned 
from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a 
Greek  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  and  Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had 
already  done,  in  order  that  they  might  execute  a 
version  from  the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  diflS- 
culty  of  their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  that  language:  to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and 
Joseph  were  sent  with  Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is 
himself  the  narrator  of  these  details)  to  study  that 
lariguage  at  Alexandria.  There  they  made  what 
Moses  calls  their  third  translation;  the  first  being 
that  from  the  Syriac,  and  the  second  that  which 
had  been  attempted  without  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  former  attempts  were  used  as  far  as  they  could 
be,  and  that  the  whole  was  remodeled  so  as  to  suit 
the  Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in    1666,  under  the  care  of  a  person  commonly 


lypse)  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library  (Cod. 
Vat.  Arab.  13),  and  described  by  Scholz  in  his  Bib- 
lisch-Kritische  Reise  (1823),  pp.  117-126  ;  comp.  Hug, 
§  107.  It  appears  by  the  Greek  subscription  to  have 
been  made  at  Emesa  (Huins)  in  Syria  by  one  Daniel 
Philentolos.  Though  our  knowledge  of  it  is  very 
imperfect,  the  agreement  of  many  of  its  readings  with 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  in  the  specimens  given  by 
Scholz  is  remarkable.  It  wants,  for  example,  the  last 
eleven  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  supports  the 
reading  os  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  A. 
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termed  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  being  an 
Armenian  bishop  (Hug,  however,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  his  name,  and  Kichhorn  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  ediiio  pnnceps  others  were 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  to  follow  its  text;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Uscau  had  by  no  means  faithfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohrab,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
throughout,  but  also  the  results  of  collations  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Cilicia  ;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to 
have  been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the 
New  Test.,  with  several  more  of  particular  por- 
tions, such  as  the  Psalms.  Tischendorf  states  that 
Aucher,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice, 
informed  him  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow- 
monks  had  undertaken  a  new  critical  edition:  this 
probably  would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various 
collations  of  Zohrab,  together  with  those  of  other 
MSS. 

The  critical  editors  of  the  New  Test,  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arme- 
nian langu^e ;  the  want  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
this  version  has  made  it  thus  impossible  for  them 
to  use  it  as  a  critical  authority,  except  by  the  aid 
of  others.  Some  readings  were  thus  communicated 
to  Mill  by  I^uis  Piques;  Wetstein  received  still 
more  from  La  Croze;  Griesbach  was  aided  by  a 
collation  of  the  New  Test,  of  1789,  made  by  Bre- 
denkamp  of  Hamburg.  Scholz  speaks  of  having 
been  furnished  with  a  collation  of  the  text  of  1805; 
but  either  this  was  done  very  partially  and  incor- 
rectly, or  else  Scholz  made  but  little  use  (and  that 
without  real  accuracy)  of  the  collation.  These 
partial  collations,  however,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  real  critical 
use  of  the  vei*sion ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Uscan's 
text  was  thoroughly  untrustworthy  for  critical  pur- 
poses, an  exact  collation  of  the  Venice  text  of  1805 
becanie  a  desideratum;  Dr.  Charles  Rieu  of  the 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Tregelles, 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
materials  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  the 
import  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  discrepan- 
cies of  Uscan's  text,  Rieu  did  all  that  was  practi- 
cable to  make  the  whole  of  the  labor  of  Zohrab 
available  for  those  not  like  himself  Armenian  schol- 
ars. 

It  had  been  long  noticed  that  in  the  Armenian 
New  Test,  as  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  v.  7  is 
found :  those  who  are  only  moderately  acquainted 
with  criticism  would  feel  assured  that  this  must  be 
an  addition,  and  that  it  could  not  be  part  of  the 
original  translation.  Did  Uscan  then  introduce  it 
from  the  Vulgate?  he  seems  to  have  admitted  that 
in  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  by 
translations  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however,  said 
that  Haitho  king  of  Armenia  (1224-70),  had  in- 
serted this  verse:  that  he  revised  the  Armenian 
version  by  meatis  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  he 
translated  the  prefaces  of  Jerome  (and  also  those 
which  are  spurious)  into  Armenian.  Hence  a  kind 
of  suspicion  attached  itself  to  the  Armenian  version, 
and  its  use  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  critical  authority  which 
could  be  safely  used.     The  known  fact  that  Zohrab 


had  omitted  1  John  v.  7,  was  felt  to  be  so  far  satis- 
factory that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  found  it  in 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  seen  to  be  earlier  than 
the  introduction  of  this  corruption.  But  the  col- 
lation of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  his  statement  of  the  Arme- 
nian authorities,  set  forth  the  character  of  the 
version  distinctly  in  this  -place  as  well  as  in  the 
text  in  general.  Dr.  Rieu  says  of  1  John  v.  7, 
that  out  of  eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohrab,  one 
only,  and  that  written  a.  d.  1656,  has  the  passage 
as  in  the  Stephanie  Greek  text.  In  one  ancient 
MS.  the  reading  is  found  from  a  recent  correction. 
Thus  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was 
inserted  by  Haitho,  or  by  any  one  till  the  time 
when  Uscan  lived.  The  wording,  however,  of 
Uscan  in  this  place,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
MS.  of  1656:  so  that  each  seems  to  have  been 
independently  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  That 
Uscan  did  this,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt; 
for  in  the  immediate  context  Uscan  accords  with 
the  Latin  in  opposition  to  all  collated  Armenian 
MSS.:  thus  in  ver.  6,  he  follows  the  Latin  '■'•Chris- 
tus  est  Veritas;"  in  ver.  20  he  has,  instead  of 
ia/xev,  the  subjunctive  answering  to  siinus :  even 
in  this  minute  point  the  Armenian  MSS.  definitely 
vary  from  Uscan.  In  iii.  11,  for  ayatrafiiv,  Uscan 
stands  alone  in  agreeing  with  the  Vulgate  diliyaiis. 
These  are  proofs  of  the  employment  of  the  Vulgate 
either  by  Uscan,  or  by  some  one  else  who  prepared 
the  MS.  from  which  he  printed.  There  are  many 
other  passages  in  which  alterations  or  considerable 
additions  (see  for  instance  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  xxiii. 
14;  John  viii.  1-11;  Acts  xv.  34,  xxiii.  24,  xxviii. 
25)  are  proofs  that  Uscan  agrees  with  the  Vulgate 
against  all  known  MSS.  (These  variations  in  the 
two  texts  of  Uscan  and  Zohrab,  as  well  as  the 
material  readings  of  Armenian  MSS.  are  inserted 
in  Tregelles'  Greek  Test,  on  Dr.  Rieu's  authority.) 

But  systematic  revision  with  the  Vulgate  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  Uscan's  text:  they  differ  greatly 
in  characteristic  readings;  though  here  and  there 
throughout  there  is  some  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  from  the  Vulgate.  And  as  to  accordances 
with  the  Latin,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  King  Haitho. 

Some  have  spoken  of  this  version  as  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek ;  the  only  grounds  for  such  a  notion 
can  be  the  facts  connected  with  part  of  the  history 
of  its  execution.  There  are,  no  "doubt,  a  few  read- 
ings which  show  that  the  translators  had  made 
some  use  of  the  Syriac ;  but  these  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  texture  of  the  version ;  an  addi- 
tion from  John  xx.  21,  brought  into  Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  in  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Peshito,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  marked. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest:  it  seems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Arme- 
nian, but  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  copies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  proofs  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  MS.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria;  but  thus 
much  at  least  is  a  certain  conclusion,  tliat  compar- 
ison with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  the 
older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  insertion  in  the 
later,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some  effective  re- 
vision. 
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The  Armenian  version  in  its  general  texture  is  a  i  Bodleian,  and  compared  with  some  at  Rome  and 


vaUiable  aid  to  tiie  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Test. :  it  was  a  worthy  service  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
a  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading  of  cer- 
tain Greek  copies  existing  in  the  former  half  of  the 
5th  century. 

Literature.  —  Moses  Chorenensis,  Flidor'm  Ar- 
menitcce  Libri  iii.,  ed.  (iuliel.  et  (Jeorg.  Whiston, 
1736;  Rieu  (Dr.  Charles),  MS.  collntion  of  the 
Armenian  text  of  Zohnib,  and  iranst'dion  of  the 
variuus  readinys  made  for  TreyeUts.     S.  P.  T. 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [Takgums,  below.] 

EGYP ITAN  VERSIONS.  —  L  The  Mkm- 
PHiTic  Version.  —  The  version  thus  designated 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  trans- 
lation known  to  scholars ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded 
as  a  sufficiently  accurate  and  definite  appellation. 
But  when  the  fact  was  established  that  there  were 
at  least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic 
was  found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for 
the  translation  then  so  termed :  for  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt  there  was  another;  and  it  is  from 
the  ancient  Orptos  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term 
Coptic  is  taken.  Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more 
simply  Alemphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  ver- 
sion in  the  dialect  of  Ix)wer  Egypt. 

When  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do 
not  know:  we  find,  however,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  4tli  century  the  Egyptian  language  was  in 
great  use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  for  the  rule  of  I'achomius  for  the  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  translated  into  (ireek.  It  was 
prescribed  that  every  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  for  whom  this  rule  in  Egyptian 
was  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  I'salms.  The  whole  narra- 
tion presupposes  that  there  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
translation. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Esrypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladius  found  at  Nitria  the  abbot  .John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Test.,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  so  that  he 
could  oidy  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. There  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical use  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this 
time.  Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian 
worship  was.  will  feel  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that 
the  Scriptures  had  then  been  translated. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  languaixe  and  races  of  modern  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christians  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is  the  version  n.w 
termed  Memphitic.  When  MSS.  had  been  Itrought 
from  I'^gypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman, 
prepared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  an 
edition  of  the  Gospels;  the  publication  of  which 
was  prevented  by  his  death.  From  some  of  the 
readinjTS  having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  was  able 
to  use  them  for  insertion  in  his  Greek  Test. ;  they 
often  differ  (sometimes  for  the  better)  from  the  text 
published  by  Wilkins.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by 
birth;  in  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first 
Memphitic   New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the 


Paris.  That  he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  would  probably  now  be  owned 
by  every  one;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
one  else  did  it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  ac- 
count of  the  MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  vari- 
ations which  he  found  in  them:  his  text  seems  to 
be  in  many  places  a  confused  combination  of  what 
he  took  irom  various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences 
do  not  properly  connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said) 
in  grammatical  construction.  And  yet  for  130 
years  this  was  the  the  only  Memphitic  edition. 

In  1846-48,  Schwartze  publishetl  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  there.  These 
were  almost  entirely  modern  transcripts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  produced  a  far  more  sat- 
isfactory work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot 
of  tlie  pags  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  found 
in  his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  was  a  collation 
of  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  versions  with  Lach- 
mann's  Greek  Test.  (1842),  and  the  first  of  Tisch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  such  references  to 
the  Latin  version  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  M-ho  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartze  prevented  the  continua- 
tion of  his  labors.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
first  of  the  Acts  and  then  of  the  I^pistles,  have  ap- 
peared ;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  available 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  Egyptian :  the  editor  gives  as  his  reason  for 
issuing  a  bare  text,  that  he  intended  soon  to  publish 
a  work  of  his  own  in  which  he  would  fully  employ 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Several  years 
have  snice  passed,  and  lioetticher  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  such  volume 
on  the  ancient  vei-sions." 

In  1848-52  a  m:ignificent  edition  of  the  Mem- 
phitic New  Test,  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  prep- 
aration he  followed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
the  text  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  which  would  have 
hardly  been  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  an  edition 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Egyptian  text  which  is  read 
aloud  is  printed  in  large  characters,  tliere  is  at  the 
side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
readers  may  themselves  be  able  to  understand  some- 
thing f)f  what  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
version :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  translation  ex- 
isted in  early  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  from 
time  immemorial)  in  church  use  in  Egypt;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  character  and  its  value  as 
to  textual  criticism  (after  the  other  Egyptian  ver- 
sions have  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  go  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  what  we  now  have,  with  that  which 
must  have  existed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  made 
from  the  LXX.  Of  this,  Wilkins  edited  the  Penta- 
teuch in  1731 ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1744.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor 
Prophets  in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Major 
Prophets   in  1852.     Bardelli  published  Daniel  in 


a  «  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  later  writings  of 
Boetticher  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
Paul  or  Paul  Anton  de  Lagarde.     Among  these  is  an 


essay  De  Novo  Testamento  ad  Versionum  Orientalium 
fidem  edendo,  Berl.  1857,  4to.  A. 
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1849.  [A.  Pallet,  La  version  cophte  du  Pent., 
Livr.  1,2,  Par.  1854.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Der  Pent., 
koptisch,  Leipz.  1867.  —  J.  L.  Ideler,  Psaherium 
Ccptice,  Berol.  1837.  M.  G.  Schwartze,  Psalle- 
rium  in  Dial.  Copt.  Ling.  Memphit.  (ransl.  edidil, 
Notisque  ci-it.  et  gram,  instinixit,  Lips.  1843,  4to. 
—  A.] 

n.  The  Thebaic  Version. —  The  examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed 
that  besides  the  Meniphitic  there  is  also  another 
version  in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect.  To  this  the 
name  SoMclic  was  applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic 
designation  for  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  lan- 
guage. It  is,  however,  far  better  to  assign  to  this 
version  a  name  not  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Arabian  occupants  of  that  land :  thus  Copto- The- 
baic (as  styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is 
far  preferable.  The  first  who  attended  much  to 
the  subject  of  this  version  was  Woide,  who  collected 
readings  from  MSS.  which  he  communicate  to 
Cramer  in  1779.  In  1785  Mingarelli  published  a 
few  portions  of  this  version  of  the  New  Test,  from 
the  Nanian  MSS.  In  1789  Giorgi  edited  very 
valuable  Greek  and  Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ^'CA  century. 
Miinter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  version;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with 
readings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year 
Mignarelli  pnnted  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Nani;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
were  never,  properly  .speaking,  jnidlished.  A  few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated ;  they  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  MSS.  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
they  fell,  and  from  their  containing  a  portion  of  the 
New  Test,  not  found,  it  appears,  in  any  known  MS. 
Woide  was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
portions  of  the  Thebaic  Scriptures:  he  had  even 
issued  a  Prospectus  of  such  an  edition  in  1778. 
Woide's  death  took  place  before  his  edition  was 
completed.  In  1799,  however,  it  appeared  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Ford.  In  this  work  all  the 
portions  found  by  Woide  himself  were  given,  as 
well  as  those  published  by  Mingarelli  in  his  life- 
time; but  not  only  were  Mingarelli's  posthumous 
sheets  passed  by,  but  also  all  that  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Miinter  and  Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  tran- 
script of  Miinter  from  the  Borgian  MSS.^  which 
P'ord  might  have  used  for  his  edition.  This  col- 
lection of  fragments  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
Thebaic  New  Test.  They  might,  however,  be 
greatly  amplified  out  of  what  are  mentioned  by 
Zoega,  as  found  in  the  Borgian  MSS.  (now  in  the 
Propaganda),  in  his  catalogue  published  in  1810 
after  his  death.  It  could  hardly  have  been  thought 
that  this  definite  account  of  existing  Thebaic  frag- 
ments would  have  remained  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury without  some  Egyptian  scholar  having  rescued 
the  inedited  portions  of  this  version  from  their  ob- 
scurity; and  surely  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  Biblical  critics  had  been  found  who  possess 
Egyptian  learning. 

In  the  Memphitic  Gospels  of  Schwartze  there  is 
not  only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  collation 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  text,  but  also  the  criticisms 
of  that  learned  editor  on  both  I'ord  and  Woide, 
neither  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  possessed  suffi- 
cient editorial  competency.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
perhaps  correct ;  but  still  let  it  be  observed,  that  if 


it  had  not  been  for  the  labors  of  Woide  (of  which 
Ford  was  simply  the  continuer),  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebaic  New  Test,  would 
remain  unprinted  still.  Had  this  been  the  case  the 
loss  to  textual  criticism  would  have  been  great. 

III.  A  Third  Egyptian  Version.  —  Some 
Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both  Miinter 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  in 
dialect  differ  both  from  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic. 
These  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  translation, 
were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independently  in 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Egypt  this 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dialect 
under  the  name  of  Boshmuric,  and  this  has  by 
some  been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this  ver- 
sion. Giorgi  supposed  that  this  was  the  dialect  of 
the  Ammonian  Oasis;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with 
him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Ammo- 
nian.  There  is  in  fact  no  certainty  on  the  subject : 
but  as  the  affinities  of  the  dialect  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Thebaic,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
Bnshmur  is  the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  east 
of  the  Delta,  it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it 
can  belong  to  a  region  so  far  from  the  Thebaid. 
Indeed  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
slight  differences  (mostly  those  of  orthography )  en- 
title this  to  be  considered  to  be  a  really  different 
dialect  from  the  Thebaic  itself. 

After  the  first  portions  of  this  version,  others 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  En- 
gelbreth,  and  their  transcripts  appeared  respectively 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  latter  of  these  scholars 
accompanied  his  edition  with  critical  remarks,  and 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Character  and  Critical  Use  of  the  Egyptian 
Ve7-sions.  —  It  appears  that  the  Thebaic  version 
may  reasonably  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Memphitic.  The  two  translations  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  both  spring  from  Greek  copies. 
The  Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  older  of 
the  two,  partly  from  it  having  been  thought  that  a 
book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  quotes  this  version,  and 
from  what  was  judged  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  so  referred  to.  There  are  other  grounds  less 
precarious.  If  the  Memphitic  version  exhibits  a 
general  agreement  with  the  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  third  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  either  belongs  to  that  age,  or  at 
least  to  one  not  very  remote.  Now  while  this  is 
the  case  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
seems  to  have  been  framed  from  a  text  in  which 
there  was  a  much  greater  admixture,  and  that  not 
arising  from  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 
into  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth  century  (com- 
mencing probably  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction:  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
versions  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  regarded,  but  that  the 
Memphitic  is  often  preferable  as  to  the  goodness  of 
its  readings,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  dialect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  Hellenized  region  of 
Lower  Egypt  would  not  require  a  vernacular  ver- 
sion at  so  early  a  period  as  would  the  more  thor- 
oughly Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There 
are  some  marks  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaic ; 
the  Greek  words  which  are  introduced  are  changed 
into  a  barbarous  form ;  the  habitual  introduction  of 
an  aspirate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
Greek  sounds,  or  else  it  seems  like  a  want  of  polish 
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in  the  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing Greek  words  in  Egyptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 
see  from  its  non-existence  in  the  Meniphitic. 

The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these:  that 
the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  for  tlie  use  of  the  common  j)eople 
among  the  Christians  in  Upper  Kgypt;  that  it  was 
formed  from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  current  in 
the  regions  of  Egypt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
andria; that  afterwards  the  Memphitic  version  was 
executed  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
from  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria;  and  that  thus 
in  process  of  time  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  The- 
baic in  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place 
until  Arabic  was  fast  becoming  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  that  land.  It  will  he  well  for  those  whose 
studies  enable  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  do- 
main of  Egyptian  literature,  to  communicate  to 
Biblical  scholars  the  results  of  new  researches. 

The  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
even  though  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
channels,  is  very  high.  In  some  respects  they  af- 
ford the  same  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text 
current  in  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the 
Old  Latin  and  the  version  of  Jerome  for  that  in 
use  in  the  West.     [V^ulgate.] 

A  few  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
third  I'^gyptian  version.  The  fragments  of  this  fol- 
low the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independ- 
ent character.  This  version  does  however  possess 
critical  value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small 
portion  not  known  in  the  Thebaic.  The  existence 
of  the  third  version  is  a  further  argument  as  to  the 
early  existence  and  use  of  the  Thebaic,  for  this 
seems  to  be  formed  from  it  by  moulding  it  into  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  some  locality. 

Literature.  —  Schwartze.  Quatuor  Evangtlia  in 
Dialecto  LingvuB  Co/jlicce  Memphitica,  1846-47; 
Woide,  Novi  Testamtnti  FruyinenUi  Sahidica 
{i.  e.  Thebaica)  [Appendix  ad  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
Mingarelli,  ^Egypliaruin  Codicwu  Jieliqime,  1785, 
&c. ;  Miinter,  Coininentatio  de  imlvle  Vtrsionis  N. 
T.  Scdiidiae,  1789;  Giorgi,  Fragmentum  Ev.  S. 
Joan.  Grosco-Copto-Thebaicum^  1789;  Zoega,  Cat- 
alogus  Codicum  Copticanim  Afanuscriptoi'um  qui 
in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur,  1810; 
Engelbreth,  Fragmenta  Basmurico-  Coptica  Vettris 
et  Novi  Testamtnti,  1811.  S.  P.  T. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.  —  In  the  year  n%  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas, 
was  born.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  confession 
rejecting  the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicaea  ;  through 
him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism;  it  may  be,  however,  more  correct  to 
consider  that  Arianism  (or  Semi-Arianism)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  latins.  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  of  Ulphi- 
las, had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and 
had  subscribed  the  Homoousian  confession.  The 
great  work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  translation  in  which  few  traces,  if  any  (ex- 
cept in  I'hil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar  and 
erroneous  dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Con- 
stantinople to  defend  his  heterodox  creed,  and  while 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
and  governed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
possession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be- 


ginning of  the  8th  century.  Amongst  the  Goths 
in  both  these  countries  can  the  use  of  this  version 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  vernacular  translation  of  a  large  portion  of 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  exist- 
ence of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
Morilloti  having  mentioned  that  he  had  observed 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  some  other  parts,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  as  were  other  verses  copied  sooti 
after  by  Arnold  Mei'cator. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Swedes  took  that  part  of  Prague 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleine  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  spoils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  fotmd 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Strenius,  who  died  in  1601, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codex  Argenteus 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
years  later,  it  disapjiearetl.  In  1655  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  librarian;  to  him  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  given,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  general  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repurchased  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  who  caused 
it  to  l)e  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Vossius  a 
transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Junius, 
his  uncle,  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  at  Dortin  1665:  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels, 
edited  by  Marshall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  text. 
The  labors  of  other  editors  succeeded:  Stiern- 
hielm,  1671;  Benzel  and  Lye,  1750;  and  others 
comparatively  recent.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vel- 
lum that  was  once  purple,  in  silver  letters,  except 
those  at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden. 
The  Gospels  have  many  lacuna} :  it  is  calculated 
that  when  entire  it  consisted  of  320  folios;  there 
are.  now  but  188.  The  uniformity  of  the  writing  is 
wonderful:  so  that  it  has  been  thought  whether 
each  letter  was  not  formed  by  a  hot  iron  impress- 
ing the  gold  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbinders  put 
on  the  lettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  hi  the  6th  century,  probably  in 
Upper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty- 
Some  in  the  last  century  supposed  that  the  language 
of  this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Krankish  —  an- 
opinion  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Italy  of  Ostro-Gothic  writings,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  question  raised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  were  evidence  on  the  same 
side. 

Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  l^pistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas.  This  discovery 
first  made  known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  a 
version  of  the  Epistles.  The  portions  brought  to 
light  were  soon  afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  col- 
lection of  remarks  on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by 
IJiisching. 

But  as  it  was  certain  that  in  obscure  places  the 
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CoJex  Argentetts  had  been  not  very  correctly  read, 
Ihre  labored  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to  fbrni 
a  I^tin  version :  what  he  had  thus  preparetl  was 
edited  by  Zahn  in  1805. 

New  Hght  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
librai-ian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some  Gothic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In 
making  further  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their 
labors  resulted  in  the  recovery,  l)esides  a  few  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  I^ebe  (1836-46) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
were  at  the  pains  to  reexamine,  at  Upsal  and  INlilan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  have  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  erroi-s  made 
by  their  predecessors.  The  Milan  palimpsests  were 
chemically  restored  when  the  mode  of  doing  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Those  who  have  them- 
selves looked  at  the  Wolfenbiittel  palimpsest  fron) 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Milan,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  unrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  than  the 
restored  MSS.  at  Milan."  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  appreciate  the  labors  of  Gabe- 
lentz and  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppstrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Aryenteus,  with  a  beauti- 
ful fac-simile.  Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  w^ere  then 
missing,  and  Uppstrom  tells  a  rather  ungratifying 
story  that  they  had  been  stolen  by  some  English 
traveller.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  that  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  real  thief  on  his  death-bed  re- 
stored the  missing  leaves;  and,  though  stolen,  it 
was  not  by  any  one  out  of  Sweden.  Uppstrom  ed- 
ited them  as  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-56  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
known  to  be  extant.  He  accompanies  the  Gothic 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  there  are  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  subjoined.  This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentz 
and  Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ulphilas  ["Text, 
Gram.,  u.  Worterbuch  "]  by  F.  L.  Stamm  appeared 
at  Paderborn  in  1858  [4^  Ausg.,  von  M.  Heyne, 
1869]. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  language 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great  interest;  as 
a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  extended 
widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
Christianization  of  the  Goths;  and  as  a  version 
knoitm  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  century,  and 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  value 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witness  to  read- 
ings which  were  current  in  that  age.     In  certain 


a  Such  is  the  writer's  judgment  from  his  own  ex- 
amination of  the  palimpsest  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  of 


passages  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  this  has 
been  regarded  as  confiimed  by  the  order  of  the  (los- 
pels  in  the  Co(kx  Argentevs,  being  that  of  some  of 
the  Old  Latin  MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark. 
But  if  the  peculiarities  pointed  out  were  borrowed 
in  the  Gothic  from  the  Latin,  they  must  he  consid- 
ered rather  as  exceptional  points,  and  not  such  as 
affect  the  general  texture  of  the  version,  for  its 
Greek  origin  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  cer- 
tain from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  construc- 
tions and  the  forms  of  compound  words  are  imitated. 
The  very  mistakes  of  rendering  are  proofs  of  Greek 
and  not  l^tin  origin.  The  marks  of  conformity  to 
the  Latin  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  ver- 
sion in  the  case  of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the 
rule  in  that  land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The 
Wolfenbiittel  palimpsest  has  Latin  by  the  side  of 
the  Gothic. 

The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  century; 
another  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  form  of 
the  Old  Latin,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  fact  the  Jtala). 
[Vulgate.] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gothic 
confirm  those  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  possess  espe- 
cial weight. 

Literature.  —  Waitz,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Ulphila,  1840;  Gabelentz  and  Loebe, 
[Jlfilas  {Prolegomena),  1836-43;  Uppstrom,  Co- 
dex Argenteus,  1854  {Decern  Codicis  Argeniei 
rediviva  folia,  1857);  Massmann,  Wjilas,  1857. 
[W.  Bessell,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  Uljilas,  etc., 
Gott.  1860;  W.  KrafFt,  art.  "  Ulfila"  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyU.  xvi.  616-624  (1862),  comp.  his  Die 
Anfdnge  d.  christl.  Kirche  bei  d.  germ.  Volkern, 
Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  (1854);  E.  Bernhardt,  Krit.  Urt- 
terss.  ilber  die  gotJi.  BibelUbersetzung,  2  Hefte, 
Meiningen,  Elbert",  1864-69.  —  A.]       S.  P.  T. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. —  1.  Septuagint.  —  In  addition  to  the 
special  article  on  this  version  [Sepi'UAGInt]  a  few 
points  may  be  noted  here. 

I.  Name.  —  In  all  discussions  relative  to  the 
name  of  Septnagint,  so  universally  appropriated  to 
the  Greek  version  of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  dis- 
covered by  Osann  and  published  by  Ritschl  ought 
to  be  considered.  The  origin  of  this  Latin  scholion 
is  curious.  The  substance  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  extracted  from  CaUimachus  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Alexandrian  librarians,  by  Tzetzes,  and  from 
his  G7'eek  note  an  Italian  of  the  1 5th  century  has 
formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The  writer 
has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient  Greek 
poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  then  he  thus  continues :  »'  Nam 
rex  ille  philosophis  aflfertissimus  (corr.  '  differtissi- 
mus,'  Ritschl,  'attectissimus,'  Thiersch)  et  caeteris 
omnibus  auctoribus  claris,  disquisitis  impensa  regiae 
munificentiae  ubique  terrarum  quantum  valuit  vo- 
luminibus  opera  Demetrii  Phalerei  phzxasenum 
duas  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra  regiam  alteram 
autem  in  regia."  The  scholion  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  books  in  many  languages:  "quae  summa 


tho.«e  at  Milan  ;  but  of  course  he  never  saw  the  latter 
prior  to  their  restoration. 


diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  linguani  fecit  ub  optimis 
interpretibus  converti."  «  Bernhardy  reads  instead 
of  "phzxa  senum,"  "  et  Ixx  senuni,"  and  this 
correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as  it  well  may 
be:  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed,  and  t/iis 
appears  to  Ikj  right.  This  gives  us  seventy  tkiers 
associated  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  The  tes- 
timony comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority; 
and  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true), 
would  connect  the  Stplvayint  with  the  library;  a 
designation  which  miglit  most  easily  be  applied  to 
a  version  of  the  Scriptures  there  deposited ;  and, 
let  the  translation  be  once  known  by  such  a  name, 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
designation  should  be  applied  to  the  translniors. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fables.  l>et  the  Septwiginl  be  tirst 
known  as  applying  to  the  associates  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  library,  then  to  the  library  itself,  and 
then  to  tlut  particular  l)Ook  in  the  library  which 
to  so  many  had  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its 
other  contents.  Whether  more  than  the  Penta- 
teucli  was  thus  translated  and  then  deposited  in 
the  Itoyiil  Library  is  a  sejwrate  question. 

II.  Tht  Cunnectkm  if  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
LXX.  with  the  Snnnritnn  Ttxt.  —  It  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Samaritm 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  readings  which  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  .Jews.  This  has  been 
pointeti  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
places.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  from 
a  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  on  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
admit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  nnist  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  copies  be  estimated  numer- 
ically, the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  agree  Jar  more 
frequently  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  (ii.) 
In  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  passages 
occurring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,  (iii.)  In 
the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found, 
both  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish 
text,  they  often  differ  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
amplification  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Samaritan,  (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications 
in  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the 
LXX.  are  in  such  incorrect  and  non-idiomatic  He- 
brew that  it  is  suggested  that  these  must  be  trans- 
lations, and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.  (v.)  The 
amplifications  of  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan  often  re- 
semble each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if  similar 
false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
translation  from  a  Samaritan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
see  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  Kitto's  Jouimal  oj'  Sacred 
Literature,  Oct.  1848,  pp.  324-332.) 

III.  The  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the 
LXX.  —  This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
as  its   importance   deserves.     It  was   noticed  by 
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Tregelles  many  years  ago  that  the  headings  of  cer- 
tain psalms  in  the  LXX.  coincide  with  the  litur- 
gical directions  in  the  Jewish  I^rayer-book  :  the 
results  were  at  a  later  jjeriod  communicated  in 
Kitto's  Jownal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852, 
pp.  207-209.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated: 
The  23d  Psalm,  LXX.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed 
in  the  LXX.,  rrjs  ixias  aa^^dTov;  so  too  in  He- 
brew,  in   De  Sola's  Prayers  of  the   Sephardim, 

ptrS"in  DV3:  Ps.  xlvii.,LXX.  (Heb.  xlviiL), 
SevTfpcf  (rafi$dTov,  "^^W  UV^  :  Ps.  xciii.,  LXX. 

(Heb.  xciv.),  rerpdSi  ffafi&dTov,  ''V^'DTi  Dl^'b  : 
Ps.  xcii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xciii.),  els  tV  VH-^pav  tov 
irpo(ra/8/8oTou,  ''tTtt?  DV7.  There  appear  to  be 
no  Greek  copies  extant  which  contain  similar  head- 
ings for  Psalms  Ixxxi.  and  Ixxx.  (Heb.  Ixxxii.  and 
Ixxxi.),  which  the  Jewish  Prayer-book  appropriates 
to  the  third  and  Jifth  days;  but  that  such  once 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  psalm  seems  to  be 
shown  from  the  I^tin  Psalterium  Veins  having  the 

prefixed  quintn  sabbati,  "'l^^XSn  DVb.  Prof. 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these 
psjilms  in  the  LXX.  is  in  accordance  with  certain 
passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
rubrical  directions.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  Aquila.  —  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  second  century  there  were  three  versions  ex- 
ecuted of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  (ireek. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of 
Sinojie  in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to 
-ludaism.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca  Rabb.  iv.  281)''  describes  him  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Rabbi  Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(a.  d.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  that  the  object 
of  his  version  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Christians :  and  that  as  the  latter 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  LXX.,  they 
wished  to  have  a  version  of  their  own  on  which 
they  could  rely.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews 
in  many  Greek-speaking  countries  were  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Hebrew  to  refer  for  them- 
selves to  the  original,  and  thus  they  wished  to  have 
such  a  Greek  translation  as  they  might  use  with 
confidence  in  their  discussions.  Such  controversies 
were  (it  must  be  remembered)  a  new  thing.  Prior 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  were  none  be- 
sides the  Jews  who  used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a 
means  of  learning  God's  revealed  truth,  except  those 
who  either  partially  or  wholly  became  proselytes  to 
Judaism.  But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief, 
that  their  Scriptures  were  made  the  instruments 
for  teaching  the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they 
regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an  apostasy  from 
IMoses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics. 


a  See    Thiersch,   De   Pentateuchi   versione  Alexan- 
drina,  pp.  8,  9.     Eriangen,  1841. 

b  Eichhorn  and  those  who  have  followed  him  state 


this  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeua,  instead  of  that  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  confusion  which  needs  to  bi 
explicitly,  and  not  merely  tacitly  corrected. 
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The  idiom  of  tlie  Gi-eek  language  is  very  often 
violated  in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended 
should  be  a  very  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only 
sense  but  grammar  even  was  disregarded :  a  suffi- 
cient instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the 

Hebrew  particle  HS  by  o-uv,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1,  ffhv 

Thy  ohpavbv  koX  <tvv  t)]v  yr^v,  "  quod  Graeca  et 
I^tina  lingua  onniino  non  i-ecipit,"  as  Jerome  says. 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5,  koL 
%^ir\(r(v  'ASafi  rpidKovra  I'roy  Kal  ivvaK6(na  eros. 
It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purposes :  a  proof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pas- 
sages, such  as  Is.  vii.  14,  where  HCl  v5?,  in  the 

LXX.  TapBfvos,  is  by  Aquila  translated  veavis'i 
such  renderings  might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather 
as  modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  direct 
falsification.  There  certainly  was  room  for  a  version 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  LXX. ;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroughly  carried  out  it  would  have .  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  doctrine  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
than  was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  appear  to  be 
inconclusive,  by  producing  other  renderings  (often 
probably  more  literally  exact)  differing  from  the 
LXX.,  or  even  contradicting  it.  Thus  Christianity 
might  seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false 
basis.  But  in  many  cases  a  really  critical  examiner 
would  have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doc- 
trine the  New  Testament  definitely,  rejects  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  (when  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
matter  in  hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the 
.Hebrew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  forth  a  second 
edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  vei-sion,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Plzekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  often  apjjears  to  have  so  closely  sought 
to  follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  possessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
great  value  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
though  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its  real 
understanding. 

That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian:  v\^v  ol  Sia  ttjs  'EA- 
\rivlSoi  avayivtixTKovTfs  t^  twv  c^SofXTjKovra 
XP^O'ovrai  vapaSSaei  .  .  .  irK^v  oXA'  ws  ttp  /i)j 
Tcts  AoiTTcts  aiiToTi  kiroK\flfiv  vofiiadfifiixiv  ^pfitt- 
veias,  &Sfiav  SiSofiev  Kal  t^  'A«uAou  /cexp^c^aj, 
KtLV  el  aW6(pv\oi  iKclyos  Koi  ov  fierplav  4irl 
Tivuv  \4^iu)v  ^XV  '"'P^^  '''*'"  ^  efiSofiriKoyra  r))v 
Sia<p<i)viav. 

3.  TuEODOTioN.  —  The  second  version,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  gen- 
erally described  as  an  Ebionite:  if  this  is  correct, 
his  work  was  probably  intended  for  those  semi- 
Christians  who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  version 


of  their  own  instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with 
the  Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  translation 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotion  : 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use 
into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  This  he 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors) so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  I^XX.,  without  really  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  version ;  and  also  so  as  to 
bring  much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  evidently  very  limited;  and  thus  words  and 
parts  of  sentences  were  left  untranslated ;  the  He- 
brew being  merely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotion  as  well  as  Aquila  was  quoted  by 
Irenaius;  and  against  both  there  is  the  common 
charge  laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah :  some  polemical  intention  in  such  passages 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus  accords  well  with  its  having  been  quoted 
by  Irenseus ;  but  it  cannot  be  correct  if  it  is  one 
of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as 
giving  interpretations  contrary  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  New  Test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was 
much  used  by  Christians :  probably  many  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adopted  from  Theo- 
dotion: this  may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical 
labors  of  Origen  brought  the  various  versions  into 
one  confepectus.  The  translation  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  by  Theodotion  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastical  use  as  early  at  least  as  part 
of  the  third  century.  Hence  Daniel,  as  rendered 
or  revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the 
place  of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  version  of  this 
book  was  supposed  not  to  be  extant;  and  it  has 
only  been  found  in  one  MS.  In  most  editions  of 
the  LXX.  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still 
substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that 
translation. 

4.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionite:  so  too  in  the 
Syrian  accounts  given  by  Assemani;  Epiphanius, 
however,  and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There 
may  have  been  Ebionites  from  amongst  the  Samari- 
tans, who  constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and 
these  may  have  desired  a  version  of  their  own ;  or 
it  may  be  that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  version 
for  some  of  that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and 
who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  perhaps  to  such  motives  was  added  (if 
indeed  this  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  version) 
a  desire  for  a  Greek  translation  not  so  unintelligibly 
bald  as  that  of  Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a 
want  of  Hebrew  learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It 
is  probable  that  if  this  translation  of  Symmachus 
had  appeared  prior  to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with 
what  Epiphanius  says,  namely,  that  he  lived  under 
the  Emperor  Severus. 

The  translation  which  he  produced  was  probably 
better  tljan  the  others  as  to  sense  and  general 
phraseology.  When  Jerome  speaks  of  a  second 
edition  he  may  probably  mean  some  revision,  more 
or  less  complete,  which  he  executed  after  his  trans- 
lation was  first  made:  it  could  hardly  l)e  a  retrans- 
lation,  or  anything  at  all  tantamount  thereto. 

5.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Ver- 
sions. —  Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
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nmchus,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of 
Origen  coaiprised  as  to  jwrtions  of  the  Old  Test, 
three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison  with 
the  LXX. ;  which,  from  tlieir  being  anonymous, 
are  only  known  as  the  fiftli,  sixth,  and  seventh; 
designations  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
spectively occupietl  in  Origen's  columnar  an'ange- 
ment.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
form in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions;  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its 
number  of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a 
different  numeral. 

These  three  partial  translations  were  discovered 
by  Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connection 
with  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Euse- 
bius  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
designating  precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one 
at  Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Gulf 
of  Actium.  Kpiphanius  says,  that  what  he  terms 
the  fifth,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at 
Nicopolis;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  hav- 
ing been  found  at  the  latter  place. 

The  contents  of  the  Jifth  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  I'salms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets :  it  seems  also  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings : 
it  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  books  it  was  com- 
plete, or  at  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by 
Origen.  The  existing  fragments  prove  that  the 
translator  used  the  Hebrew  original;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
translators. 

The  sixth  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings): 
and  thus  the  two  may  have  been  confused:  this 
translator  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
before  him.  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  '■'■Jiulaicos  translatores  " ;  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he 
executed  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Chris- 
tian reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it 
was  employed  by  Origen;  which  seems  from  the 
small  interval  of  time  to  be  hardly  probable. 
For  in  Hab.  iii.  15  the  translation  runs,  ^^TjA^es 
Tov  (Twaat  rhu  \a6v  aov  dia  'l-qaov  rov  xpiffrov 
aov. 

Of  the  seventh  version  very  few  fragments  re- 
main. It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably  a 
Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has 
been  thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were 
spoken  of.  Of  these  6  'E^pa7os  probably  refers  to 
the  Hebrew  text  or  to  something  drawn  from  it 
6  2vpos  to  the  Old  Syriac  version:  rh  2o/iopeiTj 
k6v  probably  a  reference  to  the  Samaritan  text, 
or  some  Samaritan  gloss:  6  'EW^vikSs,  6  "AA 
Aos,  6  ayfwiypaipos  some  unspecified  version  or 
versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics 
of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  by  Bahrdt, 
[and  later,  by  F.  Field,  Oxford,  1867-70.  See  also 
below,  Syriac  Versions,  I.  (B.),  on  the  editions 
of  the  Syriac  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  —  A.] 

(For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  ver- 
sions by  Origen,  and  its  results,  see  Septuagint. 

6.  The  Veneto-Greek  Version.  —  A  MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pen 


tateuch,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison 
at  Strasbourg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited 
by  Amnion  at  Eriangen  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  years 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for 
deternuning  that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  on  each  page; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
opinion  that  it  may  have  l>een  written  on  the 
broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  that 
for  some  reason  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut 
away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
as  to  its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  trans- 
lation itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to 
be  of  consequence  in  criticism.  It  may  be  said 
briefly  that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  He- 
brew, although  the  present  punctuation  and  accent- 
uation is  often  not  followed,  and  the  translator  was 
no  doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Cireek  ver- 
sions. The  language  of  the  translation  is  a  most 
strange  mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous 
barbarism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  re- 
finement. The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chaldsean  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to 
be  an  indication  of  remarkable  affectation. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  Hebreip,  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  trans- 
lation. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  every  early  writer 
who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
all  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is,  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic),and  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century ; 
so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  write  in 
Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  then  it  may  well  be  asked, 
what  ground  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wrote  any 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  us 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation ;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoritatively 
used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation, 
which  comes  from  the  time  when  the  churches  en- 
joyed Apostolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a 
Hebrew  original  from  which  it  had  been  translated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sufficiently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact,  es- 
pecially seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  in  what  is  far 
more  important,  —  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gos- 
pel at  all.  Papias,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  repeats  apparently  the  words  of  John  the 
Presbyter,  an  immediate  disciple  of  our  Lord,  that 
"  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dia- 
lect." Irenseus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, is  equally  explicit;  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  mission  of  Pantaenus  in  the  same  age,  we 
learn  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the 
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very  Hebrew  letters.  In  the  next  century  Origen, 
the  laborious  investigator  and  diligent  inquirer, 
says,  that  the  received  account  was  that  St.  Mat- 
thew hatl  written  the  first  Gospel,  and  that  it  was 
in  Hebrew.  So  too  in  the  next  century,  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom,  like  Origen,  were 
acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Jerome  also  mentions 
the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew  original  which  were 
extant  in  his  time,  and  which  he  transcribed.  He 
shows  indeed  that  the  copies  then  circulated  amongst 
the  Nazarenes  had  been  variously  interpolated :  but 
this  would  not  affect  the  antecedent  fact.  So  too 
Epiphanius  shows  that  the  document  had  been  va- 
riously depraved :  but  this  does  not  set  aside  what 
it  originally  was. 

To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  later  writ- 
ers is  needless ;  but  what  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Greek?  None  whatever:  but  simply  some 
a  priori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so  are 
advanced:  then  it  is  truly  stated  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  does  not  read  as  though  it  had  about  it  the 
constraint  of  a  translation ;  and  then  it  is  said  that 
perhaps  the  witnesses  for  the  Hebrew  original  were 
mistaken.^  "But  (says  Principal  Campbell)  is  the 
positive  testimony  of  witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a 
well-known  fact,  to  be  overturned  by  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, a  perhaps  ?  for  that  the  case  is  really  as 
they  suppose  no  shadow  of  evidence  is  pretended  " 
{Works,  ii.  171). 

For  another  theory,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
both  in  Hebrew  and  also  in  Greek,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence: the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the 
avowed,  ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as 
to  whose  hand  formed  the  Greek  version  which 
they  accepted  as  authoritative.  To  them  there  was 
nothing  self-contradictory  (as  some  have  said)  in 
the  notion  of  an  authoritative  translation.  As  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  public  use  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Greek  was  universal  in  the  churches  from 
the  Apostolic  age,  it  proves  to  us  that  Apostolic 
sanction  must  have  been  the  ground  of  this  usage ; 
this  surely  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  Greek  (Gos- 
pel that  we  have. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Apostle:  at 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 
many  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called 
very  subjective  grounds.  Erasmus  also  advanced 
the  opinion  that  Irenaeus  Against  Heresies  was 
written  by  him  in  Latin.     For  this  he  had  just  as 


a  The  manner  in  which  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  has  been  not  only  called  in  question,  but 
set  aside,  is  such  as  would  oast  doubt  on  any  histor- 
ical fact  competently  attested  ;  and  the  terms  applied 
to  the  witnesses  themselves  are  such  as  seem  to  show 
that  argument  being  vain,  it  is  needful  to  have  re- 
course to  something  else ;  not  mere  assertion  as  op- 
posed to  the  definite  evidence,  but  a  mode  of  speaking 
of  the  witnesses  themselves  and  of  misrepresenting 
their  words,  which  would  not  be  ventured  on  it^  com- 
mon matters.  Thus  a  writer  who  is  well  and  justly 
esteemed  on  other  subjects,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Alex- 
ander, sets  aside  the  evidence  and  the  statements  of 
Jerome  in  this  manner  :  "  The  one  who  says  he  had 
seen  the  [Hebrew)  gospel  is  Jerome  ;  but  his  evidence 
about  it  is  so  conflicting  that  it  is  not  worth  a  rush. 
First  he  says  he  has  seen  it,  and  is  sure  that  it  is  the 
original  of  the  Greek  gospel ;  then  he  softens  down 
with  '  it  is  called  by  most  people  Matthew's  authentic," 
'  aa  most  believe,'  and  so  on.     Now  he  says,  '  Who 


good  grounds  as  for  the  Greek  original  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. As  to  Irenaeus,  no  one  appears  to  follow 
Erasmus;  why  should  so  many  adhere  to  his  bold 
opinion  (opposed  by  so  much  evidence  and  sup- 
ported by  none)  relative  to  St.  Matthew?  On  the 
revival  of  letters  there  was  much  curiosity  ex- 
pressed for  the  recovery  of  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  original.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  said  to 
have  offered  five  thousand  ducats  for  a  copy :  this 
probably  suggested  the  retranslations  into  Hebrew 
of  this  Gospel  published  in  the  following  century 
by  Sebastian  Miinster  and  others.  S.  P.  T. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.     [Vulgate.] 
SAMARITAN    VERSIONS.       [Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  p.  2812  a.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  862 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made, 
for  Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  labors  of  missionaries  began 
amongst  them.  We  need  not  consider  the  Mora- 
via in  which  these  services  were  commenced  to  be 
precisely  restricted  to  or  identified  with  the  region 
which  now  bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Great  Moravia  was  of  far  wider  extent ;  and 
it  was  amongst  the  Slavonic  people  then  occupying 
this  whole  region,  that  the  effort  for  Christianiza- 
tion  was  put  forth  But  while  this  further  extent 
of  Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected 
that  the  province  of  Moravia,  of  which  Briinn  is 
the  metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  Moravia, 
but  that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  still 
retaining  as  they  do  their  Slavonian  tongue,  rightly 
consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  and  succes- 
sors of  those  who  were  then  Christianized.  Thus, 
in  1862  they  commemorated  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  their  having  taken  this  step,  and  in  1863 
they  celebrated  the  thousandth  from  the  actual  ar- 
rival of  missionaries  amongst  them.  These  mission- 
aries were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two  brothers 
from  Thessalonica :  to  Cyrillus  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  was  honorably  distin- 
guished from  all  other  missionaries  of  that  period 
in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prejudice  which  repre- 
sented the  languages  of  rude  nations  as  too  profane 
for  sacred  uses;  and  by  not  having  shrunk  from 
any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  labored.  Cyrillus  ap- 
pears to  have  died  at  Rome  in  868,  while  Metho- 


translated  it  into  Greek  is  unknown  ; '  and  presently, 
with  amusing  self-complacency  and  obliviousness,  he 
tells  us,  « I  myself  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin  ! ' 
Why  there  is  not  a  small-debt  court  in  the  country 
where  such  a  witness  would  not  be  hooted  to  the 
door."  Would  such  modes  of  reasoning  be  adopted  if 
it  were  not  desired  to  mystify  the  subject?  Who 
cannot  see  that  Jerome  says  that  it  is  unknown  who 
had  made  the  Greek  translation  then  current  for  cen- 
turies ?  And  who  imagines  that  be  identified  with 
that  version  the  one  which  he  had  recently  made  from 
the  document  found  at  Beroea  ?  But  thus  it  is  that 
this  is  substituted  for  argument  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Land,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  October, 
1858,  boldly  asserts,  "  We  may  safely  say  that  there  is, 
in  probability  as  well  as  in  direct  testimony,  a  weight 
as  heavy  in  the  scale  of  the  Greek  text  as  in  that  of 
the  Hebrew,  not  to  go  further."  But,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  for  a  Greek  original 
of  St.  Matthew. 
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dius  continued  for  many  years  to  be  bishop  of  the 
Slavonians.  He  is  stated  to  have  continued  his 
brother's  translation,  although  hoio  much  they 
themselves  actually  executed  is  quite  uncertain; 
perhaps  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  trans- 
lated at  all  in  that  age,  possibly  not  for  many  cen- 
turies after. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
version  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
vision it  may  since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  this  version  may  not  in 
large  portions  be  comparatively  modern.  This 
could  only  be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  being  obtained  of  Slavonic  Biblical 
MS8.  Dobrowsky,  however,  mentions  (Griesbach's 
Gr.  Test,  ii.,  xxxiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and 
two  others  copied  from  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic 
MSS.  of  the  entire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.  If 
it  be  correct  that  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and 
3  are  copied  from  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  not  completed  for  sotne  years 
subsequently  to  1499.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  any 
part  of  this  version  is  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cyril- 
lic characters,  of  the  year  105G;  that  at  Rheims 
(containing  the  Gospels)  on  which  the  kings  of 
France  used  to  take  their  coronation  oath,  is  nearly 
as  old.  One,  containing  the  Gospels,  at  Moscow, 
is  of  the  year  1144. 

The  first  printed  portion  was  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1575  the  same 
portion  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia; 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  1663, 
in  which,  however,  there  was  some  revision,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  insertion  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  version ; 
Alter  made  more  extracts,  which  were  used  by 
Griesbach,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
by  Dobrowsky,  both  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions. We  thus  can  say,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  general  text  is  such  as  Avould  have  been 
expected  in  the  ninth  century :  some  readings  from 
the  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introduced  in 
places:  this  arises  probably  from  the  early  Slavo- 
nian custom  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before 
they  did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dobrowsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  col- 
lations to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse:  it  has  been, 
however,  long  suspected  that  that  book  formed  no 
portion  of  this  version  as  originally  made.  We  can 
now  go  further  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse, as  found  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
copies,  could  not  be  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Erasmus  in 
1516.     For  there  are  readings  in  the  Apocalypse 


«  Handschriftliche  Funde  von  Franz  Delitzsch. 
Erstes  Heft,  Die  Erasmischen  Entstellungen  des  Textes 
der  Apocalypse,  nachgewiesen  aus  dem  verloren  ge- 
glaubtea  Codex  Reuchlini,  1861. 

Handschriftliche  Funde  von  Franz  Delitzsch,  mit 
Beitragen  von  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Zweites  Heft,  neue  Stu- 
dien  iiber  den  Codex  Reuchlini,  etc.,  1862.  [Also  with 
the  English  title,  "  Manuscript  Discoveries  by  Francis 
Delitzsch,  with  additions  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Part  II., 
New  Studies  on  the  Codex  Reuchlini,  and  new  results 
in  the  textual  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn  from 
the  libraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Rome,  etc.,  1862."] 

*  See  further  an  article  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  on  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Baptist  Quar- 
terly for  April,  1870.  A. 


of  Erasmus  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  su{>- 
lX)rt  from  Greek  MSS.  Tliis  can  be  said  confi- 
dently, since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus 
has  been  identifietl  and  described  by  Prof.  De- 
litzsch." It  is  now  therefore  known  that  peculiari- 
ties as  to  error  in  Erasmus's  text  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  it  first  appeared,  are  in  several  places  due  not  to 
the  MS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  want  of 
care  in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees 
with  such  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  ii. 
13,  the  Erasmian  text  has  the  peculiar  reading,  4v 
To7s  rififpais  i/ials;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  fact  "Slav.  3,  4,"  t.  e. 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Dobrowsky;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  the  oldest  Slavonic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible:  if,  therefore,  it  agrees 
with  it  in  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
year  1516.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  this 
reading,  dfiaTs,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  DubUn 
MS.,  famous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7 :  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  later, 
and  the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year 
ISSO.**  There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  but 
whether  it  is  older  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
is  doubtful.  S.  P.  T. 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  I.  Of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

A.  From  the  Hebrew.  —  In  the  early  times  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended 
as  was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  peo- 
ple. Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  4th  century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use 
in  general  by  his  countrymen.     When  he  calls  it 

OUK  VERSION,  ^^O^.V>,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  opposition  to  any  other  Syriac  translation 
(for  no  other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed), 
but  in  contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or 
to  those  in  other  languages.^  At  a  later  period 
this  Syriac   translation   was   designated   Peshito, 

h^^^"^  {Simple);  or,  as  in  the  preface  of  Bar- 

Hebrseus  to  his  Thesaurus  Arcanoi'um,  j  -^^-Q.^^^ 

Jtt^*°^  (5mj!?/e  version).  It  is  probable  that 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  version  after  another 
had  been  formed  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text. 
In  the  translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of 
the  LXX.,  the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him 
were  retained,  and  thus  every  page  and  every  part 


'>  This  Greek  authority  is  the  one  denoted  by  92. 
Tischendorf  (following  a  misprint  in  Tregelles'  Gre.f.k 
and  English  Revelation,  1844)  gives  it  91**.  That 
would  signity  a  correction  in  a  later  hand  in  91 ;  which 
is  the  modem  supplement  to  the  Vatican  MS.,  in  which 
such  a  correction  has  been  sought  in  vain. 

c  Ephraemi  Opera  Syr.  i.  380  (on  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4). 
He  is  simply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phrase  and  the 

Syriac    version:     j^^^^L^      i^j       ^>^       ^^^^ 
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was  marked  with  os/triVAs  and  obeli,  from  which 
the  translation  from  tlie  Hebrew  was  free.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  but  natural  for  a  bare  text  to 
be  thus  designated,  in  contrast  to  the  marks  and 
the  citations  of  the  different  Greek  translators 
found  in  the  versfon  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek. 
This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  always  been 
the  ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Syrians;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  how  in  the  5th  century  dissen- 
sions and  divisions  were  introduced  into  the  Syrian 
churches,  and  how  froin  that  time  the  JNIonophy- 
sites  and  those  termed  Nestorians  have  been  in  a 
state  of  unhealed  opposition,  it  shows  not  only  the 
antiquity  of  this  version,  but  also  the  deep  and 
abidhig  hold  which  it  must  have  taken  on  the 
mind  of  the  people,  that  this  version  was  firmly 
held  fast  by  both  of  these  opposed  parties,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  tlie  Maronites.  Its  existence  and  use  prior  to 
their  divisions  is  suflSciently  proved  by  Ephraem 
alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than  that  deacon 
of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From  Bar-He- 
braeus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that  there 
were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age;  some  saying  that 
tiie  version  was  made  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  some  that  it  was  translated  by  Asa,  the 
priest  who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was  made  in 
the  days  of  Adai  the  apostle  and  of  Abgarus,  king 
of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he  adds,  the  Simple 
version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also  made).«  The 
first  of  these  opinions  of  course  implies  that  the 
books  written  before  that  time  were  then  trans- 
lated; indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of 
the  true  and  revealed  faith  held  by  the  Israelites ; 
and  that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
Syriac  tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  own) 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of 
the  true  belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to 
Bar-Hebrajus)  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, As  that  version  is  in  an  Aramaean  dia- 
lect, any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made 
immediately  after  the  mission  of  the  priest  from 
Assyria  might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an 
Aramaean  translation  was  executed ;  and  this  might 
afterwards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have 
been  connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves 
used.  James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the 
7th  century)  had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions 
mentioned  by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  sup- 
port of  it,  and  accords  with  it.    • 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syriac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord ; 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa, 
seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
supposed  that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  conversion.  All 
that  the  account  shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  them:  an  opinion  with 
which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  accords 
well.     Thus  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only 


a  Wiseman,  Horce  Syriacce,  p.  90. 


shows  that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the 
case.  For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explana- 
tions of  terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This 
might  have  been  from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was 
made  comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it 
might  be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  different 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa, 
In  this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  in 
some  other  part  of  Syria;  which  would  hardly 
have  been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a 
time  been  more  diflfused  there  than  it  was  at 
Edessa.  The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  purest  Syriac;  if,  then,  the  version  was 
made  for  that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
a  monument  of  such  purer  dialect.  Probably  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vulgate]  ;  and 
that  it  differed  as  much  from  the  polished  lan- 
guage of  PLdessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in  the 
African  Province,  from  the  contemporary  writers 
of  Rome,  such  as  Tacitus. 

Even  though  the  traces  of  the  origin  of  this 
version  of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it  is  of 
importance  that  they  should  be  marked;  for  the 
Old  Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first 
version  from  the  Hebi'ew  original  made  for  Chris- 
tian use;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the 
kind  before  that  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  This 
Syriac  commentator  may  have  termed  it  "  ouk  ver- 
sion," in  contrast  to  all  others  then  current  (for 
the  Targums  were  hardly  versions),  which  were 
merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold:  we  have  the  direct  statements 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact ;  ar)d 
and  who  is  confirmed  (if  that  had  been  needful) 
by  later  Syrian  writers ;  we  find  the  same  thing  as 
evident  from  the  internal  examination  of  the  ver- 
sion itself.  Whatever  internal  change  or  revision 
it  may  have  received,  the  Hebrew  groundwork  of 
the  translation  is  unmistakable.  Such  indications 
of  revision  must  be  afterwards  briefly  specified. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in 
1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a 
Maronite,  had  only  an  imijerfect  MS.,  and  that, 
besides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seems 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a 
part  which  Sionita  confessedly  had  not.  He  is 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  by  trans- 
lating into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled  up  an  occa- 
sional hiatus  in  his  MS.;  but  it  requires  very  defi- 
nite examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  simply  those 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  an 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  confidence 
of  the  text  of  this  version. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the  Paris  text  is 
reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally 
said  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amend  the 
texts  upon  MS.  authority;  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee 
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denies  this,  stilting  that  "the  only  addition  made 
by  Walton  was  some  Apocryphal  books."  From 
Walton's  Polyglott,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  publislied  a 
separate  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the  Syriac 
Psalter  there  have  been  many  editions.  The  first 
of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhorn,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  version.  In 
1625  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris 
edited  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  one  at  I-«yden  by 
Erpenius  from  two  MSS.«  These  have  since  been 
repeated ;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  seven  penitential  psalms  appeared  at  Kome 
in  1584. 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  pecul- 
iarity of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  of  Walton ;  for  in  many  words 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  vowels,  and  the  form  of 
some  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
posed more  than  forty  years  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume, the  late  Prof.  Lee  was  employed  to  make  such 
editorial  preparations  as  could  be  connected  with  a 
mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  specification 
of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the  purjwse 
six  Syriac  3ISS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  a 
very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also  used 
in  part  the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of  liar- 
Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he  con- 
structed his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already 
in  the  Polyglotts.  Of  course  the  corrections  de- 
pended on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  specification  of  the  results  of  collations 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
may  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  depart- 
ure from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriac  text,  from  Syriac  authori- 
ties, and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  trans- 
lating portions  from  the  I^tin.  [Prof.  Lee's  edi- 
tion was  published  at  London  in  1823.  —  A.] 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  in  the  MS. 
treasures  brought  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Even  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  strik- 
ing, a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
version  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th 
or  7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier :  ^  we  thus 
could  use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
we  can  the  more  ancient  versions  of  the  New  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  the  late  excellent 
Biblical  scholar,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  published  Reasons  why  a  New  Edition  of 
the  Peschito,  oi'  Ancient  Syinac  Version  of  the  Okl. 
Testament,  shoukl  be  published.  In  this  interest- 
ing pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  version  itself,  its  importance  in  criticism,  the 
existing  editions,  their  defects,  the  sources  of 
emendation  now  possessed  by  this  country,  in  the 


a  *  Dathe  also  published  an  edition  of  the  text  of 

Erpenius  at  Halle  in  1768,  adding  the  vowel-points, 

and  notes.     There  is  an  English  Translation  of  the 

Syriac  Peshito  Version  of  the  Psa'ms  of  David,  with 
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Nitrian  MSS.  especially,  "  now  [1849]  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  who  is  making 
known  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  Egypt,  thus  happily  obtained."  He  ad- 
verts to  the  facility  which  would  be  afforded  for  the 
proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition,  from 
type  having  been  of  late  prepared  representing  the 
proper  Estrangelo  Syriac  character,  of  which  Dr. 
Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing  his 
text  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  etc.  If  it  had  been  an 
honor  to  this  country  to  issue  the  collations  of  Ken- 
uicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes  for 
the  LXX.,  might  not  this  projiosed  Syriac  edition 
be  a  wortliy  successor  to  such  works  ?  The  plan 
proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution  was 
this :  to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appeared  to  be 
the  best  in  each  portion  of  the  Old  Test.,  both  on 
the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity :  let  this  be 
printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  made  by  various 
scholars  in  interleaved  copies ;  the  whole  of  the  re- 
sults might  then  be  published  in  the  same  form  as 
De  Rossi's  Varice  Lectiones  to  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what  he 
thought  would  be  probable  results  from  such  a  col- 
lation. He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences  from 
the  printed  Syriac  would  be  very  great ;  but  still 
there  would  be  a  far  greater  satisfaction  as  to  the 
confidence  with  which  this  version  might  be  quoted, 
esjiecially  in  connection  with  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  By  way  of  illustration  he  pointed 
out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed  Syriac 
arise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or  copies  on 
which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it  to  be  a 
point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places  in 
which  the  printed  Syriac  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  has  been  altered ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  reading  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Rogers :  "  1st.  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.  2d.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often 
fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac.  3d.  Be- 
cause there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  of 
early  MSS.  4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  that  new 
facilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.  5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  MSS.  are  not  appUed 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticisn).  6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  arise.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  continue  in  its  present  neglected 
state."  These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon 
Rogers  are  worthy  of  being  thus  repeated,  not  only 
as  being  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical 
scholar,  but  as  also  pointing  out  practically  the 
objects  to  be    sought    in    making   proper  use   of 


Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Oliver,  Boston,  1861.  A. 

b  The  Pentateuch  could  probably  be  given  on  a 
basis  of  the  fflh  century. 
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the  Biblical  materials  which  are  at  our  hands,  and 
of  which  the  scholars  of  former  ages  had  not  the 
benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soon  after 
the  issue  of  Canon  Rogers's  appeal,  that  the  work 
would  have  been  formally  placed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner in  the  hands  of  the  liev.  \Vm.  Cureton,  and 
that  thus  it  would  have  been  accomplished  under 
his  superintendence,  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Canon  Rogers  announced  this  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  pamphlet.  But  this  has  not  been  ef- 
fected. It  may  still  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Cureton 
will  edit  at  least  (he  Pentateuch  from  a  very  an- 
cient copy :  but  there  is  not  now  in  this  country 
the  practical  encouragement  to  such  Biblical  stud- 
ies as  require  the  devotion  of  time,  labor,  and  at- 
tention (as  well  as  pecuniary  expense),  which  in 
the  last  century  Kennicott  and  Holmes  received. 

But  if  the  printed  Syriac  text  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  century  ?  Happily,  we  have 
the  same  means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modern  r^atin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
executed  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that' the  common 
printed  Latin  has  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
at  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Jerome :  so  with  the  Peshito 
of  the  Old  Test.,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  first  editor,  and 
however  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  corrected  these  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for  it  "to  be 
thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materially 
obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  the  single 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  identity  of  the  version:  even 
though  at  times  he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the 
copies  as  printed  are  not  exactly  as  he  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance: 
they  are  mostly  from  the  places  (see  Wiseman,  H. 
Syr.  p.  122,  &c.)  hi  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  explain  a  Syrian  word  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  cither  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.     Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  -^^   is  used  in  Syriac  as  answering  to 

the  Hebrew  HW.     The  occurrence  of  this  word 

Ephraem  mentions,  giving  his  own  explanation: 

i.  2,  OTOTiO  OTOl;  X.  9,  for  T^  ")n22,  the 

Syriac  has  M^-i-^-*-**-!,  which  Ephraem  men- 
tions  as  being  a  term  which  the  Persians  also  use. 

Gen.  XXX.  14,  for  D'^Nl^'^T  there  is  ^Co;i:^>, 
a  word  which  Ephraem  mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses. 
Ex.  xxviii.  4,  |L2S>0|i^  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
^trri;  Ephraem  reads  it  I^SDOp";^,  and  ex- 
plains the  meaning:  xxxviii.  4,^vXi;_0  (")2pp) ; 
xxxviii.  16,  l^m^)  (Vn'"^*^?!?);  xxviii.  40, 
)Q2ii^(n'l3?2?tt);  Num.  xi.  7,  for  12  there  is 


Jl;  .:S.nOQ^,  a  word  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 
coriander;  which  was,  however,  unknown  to 
Ephraem,  who  expounds  it  as   though  it  meant 

food  of  all  kinds,  as  if  j  U  "^^m  ^^3.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  28,  ^aVI  m  for  27^0;  2  Sam.  viii.  7, 
|>^^^^^,  merely  retaining  the  Hebrew  word 
•»lp^tt;  in  a  Syriac  form.  1  K.  x.  11,  Ji-Om^ 
(D^2p^«);  xii.  11,  U^^  (D^?i:'I?5?). 
2  K.  iii.  4,  Jf-aj  C7|7'12);  Job  xxxix.  23, 
U^U^^  (nep S);  xli.  13,  *7^^^1^t,  the 
Heb.  tDnb;p.  Is.  iii.  22,  JJ^Ys>N>..^.>o 
(n'inQipp);  Jer.  li.  41,  JJ^oAiijj  {^^^). 
Zech.  v.  7,  J>V^>^  (HD'^W).  In  these  pas- 
sages, and  in  several  others,  the  words  of  the 
Peshito  are  cited  by  Ephraem  because  of  their 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  they  had  of  ex- 
planation. 

The  proof  that  the  version  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  4th  century,  is  perhaps  more  definite  from  the 
comparison  of  words  than  it  would  have  been  from 
the  comparison  of  passages  of  greater  length ;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  always  might  be 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perhaps  the  MS.  of 
Ephraem  might  have  been  conformed  to  later  Syr- 
iac copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  with  regard 
to  peculiar  words,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  any 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  the 
Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephraem  are  based. 
The  fact  that  he  sometimes  cites  it  differently  from 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  copies, 
perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found  merely 
in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephraem  having  mentioned  translators  of 
this  version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  several:  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself, 
but  which  could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  from  variations  in 
the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  word ;  such  va- 
riations being  found  in  almost  all  translations,  even 
when  made  by  one  person  —  that  of  Jerome,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
avoid,  especially  before  the  time  when  concordances 
and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Variations  in  phrase- 
ology give  a  far  surer  ground  for  supposing  several 
translators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  trans- 
lation were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew, 
have  argued  from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  these  ^considerations 
provie  nothing.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anything 
except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and  thus  diflfuseness  of 
paraphrase  might  be  expected  instead  of  closeness 
of  translation.  There  need  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  work. 
Indeed  it  is  diflacult  to  suppose,  that  before  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  in  general  sup 
ports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have :  how  far  argu 
ments  may  be  raised  upon  minute  coincidences  or 
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variations  cannot  be  certainly  known  until  the 
ancient  text  of  the  version  is  better  established. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriac 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  translated  accordingly;  at  times  an- 
other vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee 
Targums :  if  the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Syriac  translator,  using  every  aid  in 
his  power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  rendering,  examined  the  Targums  in  diflB- 
cult  passages.  This  is  not  the  place  for  formally 
discussing  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Targums 
[see  below,  Takgums];  but  if  (as  seems  almost 
certain)  the  Targums  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  almost  without  exception  more  recent  than 
the  Syriac  version,  still  they  are  probably  the  suc- 
cessors of  earlier  Targums,  which  by  amplification 
have  reached  their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing 
Targums  are  more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may 
happen  that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of 
a  common  source  —  an  earlier  Targuih. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
importance:  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been 
affected  by  the  LXX.  V  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  influence?  It  is  possible  that  the 
influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
copyists  and  revisers;  while  in  part  this  belonged 
to  the  version  as  originally  made.  For,  if  a  trans- 
lator had  access  to  another  version  while  occupied 
in  making  his  own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of 
difficulty ;  and  thus  he  might  unconsciously  follow 
it  in  other  parts.  Even  knowing  the  words  of  a 
particular  translation  may  affect  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering in  another  translation  or  revision.  And 
thus  a  tinge  from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed 
in  this  version  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole 
books  it  may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the 
extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how 
soon  it  was  superstitiously  imagined  to  have  been 
made  by  direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed 
canonically  authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wonder 
that  readings  from  the  LXX.  should  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced ;  this  may  have  com- 
menced probably  before  a  Syriac  version  had  been 
made  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text;  because  in 
such  revised  text  of  the  LXX.  the  additions,  etc., 
in  which  that  version  differed  from  the  Hebrew, 
would  be  so  marked  that  they  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  the  authoritative  and  genuine  text. 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable 
even  before  the  time  of  Ephi-aem;  for,  as  to  the 
Apocryphal  books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them 
(though  not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  Daniel  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  were 
not  yet  found  in  Syriac.  Whoever  translated  any 
of  these  books  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  have 
also  compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  books  pre- 
viously translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
peculiarities.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Psalter 
must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  in 
general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 
altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek,«  but  also  from 


«  Perhaps  as  to  this  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from 
the  Greek  made  by  Polycarp  (to  be  mentioned  pres- 
ently) has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 
Indeed;  remarkably  little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  evidence  that  such  a  version  ex- 
isted. 


liturgical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a 
different  version ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Syrian  churches  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
in  using  liturgically  a  different  version  of  the  book 
so  much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestoiians :  probably 
it  would  be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  fully 
investigated,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  differ- 
ent parties  copies  in  which  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  transcription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Kavkaphensian  recension  mentioned  by 
Bar-Hebraeus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to 
the  investigations  of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican ;  it  was  formed  for  the  use 
of  Monophysites  ;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the 
punctuation  introduced,  by  a  leaning  towards  the 
Gi-eek ;  but  it  ig,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peshito 
version. 

B.  The  Symtc  version  from  the  Hexaplar 
Greek  Text.  —  The  only  Syriac  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the 
Peshito.  The  first  definite  intimation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Greek  is 
through  Moses  Agheleeus.  This  Syriac  writer 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made 
a  translation  of  the  Glaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria from  Greek  into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed 
Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test. 
and  the  Psalter,  "  which  Polycarp  (rest  his  soul ! ), 
the  Chorepiscopus,  made  in  Syriac  for  the  faithful 
Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good."  *  We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Psalms  had  a  similar  origin  to  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  New  Test.  We  know  that  the 
date  of  the  latter  was  A.  D.  508 ;  the  Psalter  was 
probably  a  contemporaneous  work.  R  is  said  that 
the  Nestorian  patriarch,  Marabba,  A.  D.  552,  made 
a  version  from  the  Greek ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  existence,  so  that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  exe- 
cuted, it  was  probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar 
version  of  Paul  of  Tela;  indeed  Paul  may  have 
used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of 
reference,  etc. 

The  version  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  for  its 
basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  —  that  is, 
the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the 
asterisks,  obeli,  etc.,  and  with  the  references  to  the 
other  Greek  versions. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  marks  intro- 
duced by  Origen ;  and  the  references  to  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labors  of  Origen. " 

Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,c  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
plar text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  his 
possession,  he  revised  the  Gfeek,  introducing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 


&  Assemani,  BiUiotheca  Orientalis,  ii.  83  ;  where, 
however,  the  obscure  Syriac  is  turned  into  still  more 
obscure  Latin. 

c  Josuae  imperatoris  historia  illustrata  atque  expli- 
cata  ab  Andrea  Masio.     Antwerp,  1574. 
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how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what 
he  had  marked  as  not  found  iu  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex 
Reuchlini  of  the  Apocalypse  (from  which  Erasmus 
first  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitasch,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if  this  Syriac  Codex 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  question  contains 
the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  IMinor  Prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  Norberg  pub- 
lished, at  Lund  in  1787,  the  books  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  from  a  transcript  which  he  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bugati  published 
at  Milan  the  book  of  Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the 
Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  his  death  iu  1816;  it  was  pubhshed  in 
1820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ;  Middeldorpf  also 
added  the  4th  (2d)  book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the 
MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the 
British  Museum  would  add  a  good  deal  more  : 
amongst  these  there  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  recovered."  These  MSS. 
are  Uke  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gen  in  the  text;  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is 
thus  cited  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
posed to  ediji  the  portions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  {Monumenta 
Sacra  et  Pro/ana,  Opera  CoUegii  BibUothecce 
Ambrosiance),  the  first  part  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceriani  subjoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  crit- 
ical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  version  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  great.  It  supplies,  as  far  as  a  ver- 
sion can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen. 

The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test,  into  Syriac 
often  appears  to  be  very  numerous ;  but  on  exam- 
ination  it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the 


a  The  following  is  the  notation  of  these  M3S. ,  and 
their  contents  and  dates  :  — 
12,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Exodus) ;  Joshua  (defective), 

cent.  vii.    "  Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the 

Hexapla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 
12,134,  Exodus.     A.  D.  697. 
14,434,  Psalms  formed  from  two  MSS.  cent.  viii.  (with 

the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the 

second).     Both  MSS.  are  defective.     Subscription, 

"  According  to  the  LXX." 
14,437,  Numbers  and  1  Kings,  defective  (cent.  vii.  or 

viii.).     The  subscription  to  1  Kings  says  that  it  was 

translated  into  Syriac  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  927 

(A.  D.  616). 
14,442,    Genesis,    defective    (with   1    Sam.    Peshito). 

«  According  to  the  LXX."  (cent.  vi.). 


names  of  which  appear  m  a  catalogue,  are  really 
either  such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or 
else  that  they  are  either  the  version  from  the 
Hebrew,  or  else  that  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.,  under  different  names,  or  with  some  slight 
revision.  To  enumerate  the  supposed  versions  is 
needless.  It  is  only  requisite  to  mention  that 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a 
translation  of  the  New  Test,  will  have  to  be  men- 
tioned, seems  also  to  have  made  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  —  at  least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS. 
state  this. 

II.  The  Syriac  New^  Testament  Ver- 
sions. 

A.  The  Peshito-Syriac  N.  T.  (Text  of  Wid- 
manstadt,  and  Cureton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Syriac  New  Test,  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Philoxenus  (the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century),  who  caused  a  new 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  translations  or 
revisions  together;  even  though  there  may  be  rea- 
sons afterwards  assigned  for  not  regarding  the  ver- 
sion of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely 
one. 

It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  fact  that  a  version 
of  the  New  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury; and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  he  "  made 
quotations  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews and  the  Syriac,"  e/c  re  tov  Kaff  'Efipaiovs 
ci/ayyehiov  Kal  rod  2,vpiaKov  {Hist.  Eccl  iv.  22). 
It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 
such  a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New 
Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  companion  of 
the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  as  such  was  iu  habitual  use  in  the  Syriac 
churches.  To  the  translation  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  century  at 
least  the  version  so  current  acquired  the  name  of 

PO«-A,  oW,  in  contrast  to  that  which  was  then 
formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  version,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  that 
a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  ac- 
companiment of  that  of  the  Old ;  whatever  there- 
fore bears  on  the  one,  bears  on  the  other  also. 

There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  century, 
incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriac  translation 


17,103,  Judges  and  Ruth,  defective  (cent.  vii.  or  viii.). 

Subscription  to  Judges,  "According  to  the  LXX.  ;  " 

to  Ruth,  "  From  the  Tetrapla  of  the  LXX." 

The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  by  the  present  writer 

in  1857,  have  been  kindly  compared  and  amplified  by 

Mr.  William  Wright  of  the  British  Museum. 

Rordam  issued  at  Copenhagen  in  1859  the  first  por- 
tion of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,103 :  another  part  has 
since  been  published.  [Title :  Libri  Judicum  et 
Ruth  secundum  Versionem  Syriaco-Hexaplarem,  etc. 
2  fasc.  Havniae,  1859-61.]  Some  of  these  MSS.  were 
written  in  the  same  century  in  which  the  version  was 
made.  They  may  probably  be  depended  on  as  giving 
the  text  with  general  accuracy. 
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does  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  2  and 
3  John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  correct 
when  a  thousand  years  afterwards  this  ancient 
translation  became  again  known  to  Western  schol- 
ars. In  1552,  Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to 
^  Pope  Julius  III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the 
Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state  his  relig- 
ious opinions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with 
the  Romish  Church,  and  tu  get  the  Syriac  New 
Test,  printed.  In  this  last  object  Moses  failed  both 
at  Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however, 
successful.  Widnianstatlt,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  1.,  had  himself  learned  Syriac 
from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many  years  previously; 
and  through  his  influence  the  emperor  undertook 
the  charge  of  an  edition,  which  appeared  in  1555, 
through  the  joint  labors  of  VVidmanstadt,  Moses, 
and  Postell.  Some  copies  were  afterwards  issued 
with  the  date  of  1562  on  the  back  of  the  title." 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  tlie  description  of  Cosmas ; 
the  Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the 
section  John  viii.  1-11 ;  this  last  omission,  and 
some  other  points,  were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata. 
The  editors  appear  to  have  followed  their  MSS. 
with  great  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is  justly 
valued.  In  subsequent  editions  endeavors  were 
made  conjectnrally  to  amend  the  text  by  introduc- 
ing 1  John  v.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  translation.  One  of  the  principal 
editions  is  that  of  Leusden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  the 
text  is  made  as  full  as  possible  by  supplying  every 
lacuna  from  any  source ;  in  the  punctuation  there 
is  a  strange  peculiarity,  that  in  the  former  part 
I.«usden  chose  to  follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy, 
while  on  his  death  Schaaf  introduced  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  Syriac  vocalization  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  volume.  The  I^exicon  which  accompanies  this 
edition  is  of  great  value.  This  edition  was  first 
issued  in  1708:  more  copies,  however,  have  the 
date  1709 ;  while  some  have  the  false  and  dishonest 
statement  on  the  title  page,  "  Secunda  editio  a 
mendis  purgata,"  and  the  date  1717.  The  late 
Professor  Lee  published  an  edition  in  1816,  in 
which  he  corrected  or  altered  the  text  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  few  MSS.  This  is  so  far  independent 
of  that  of  Widmanstadt.  It  is,  however,  very  far 
short  of  being  really  a  critical  edition;  In  1828, 
the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  (often  re- 
printed from  the  stei-eotype  plates)  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Bagster;  in  this  the  text  of  VVidman- 
stadt was  followed  (with  the  vowels  fully  expressed), 
and  with  certain  supplements  within  brackets  from 
Lee's  edition.  For  the  collation  with  Lee's  text 
Greenfield  was  not  responsible.  There  are  now  in 
this  country  excellent  materials  for  the  formation 
of  a  critical  edition  of  this  version ;  it  may,  however, 
be  said,  that  as  in  its  first  publication  the  MSS. 
employed  were  honestly  used,  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Widmanstadt  in  a  far  better  condition  than  is  the 
Peshito  Old  Testament. 


«  The  date  of  1555  appears  repeatedly  in  the  body 
of  the  volume ;  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels,  May  18, 
1555  ;  St.  Paul's  Epp..  July  18,  1555:  Acts,  Aug.  14, 
1555  ;  Cath.  Epp.  and  the  conclusion,  Sept.  27,  1555. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  the  contents  mention  three  other  dedications  to 
other  members  of  the  imperial  house.  All  of  these 
three  are  often  wanting,  and  two  of  them,  addressed 
to  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Charles,  are  not  only 
generally  wanting,  but  it  is  even  said  that  no  copy  is 
known  in  which  they  are  found. 


This  SyTiac  Version  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  the  Jirst  century.  They  thus  nat- 
urally upheld  it  as  almost  coordinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others  finding  in 
it  indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  thus  I^  Croze  thought  that  the  commonly 
printed  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all, 
but  the  Philoxenian  executed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century.  The  fact  is,  that  this  version  as 
transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
also  traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things  are  so 
blended,  that  if  either  class  of  phenomena  alone 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  VV'etstein  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  version  readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  }ears,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  version :  so  that  with 
him  the  proofs  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  seventh  century.  With  him  the  real  indica- 
tions of  later  readings  were  only  the  marks  of  the 
very  reverse.  Michaelis  took  very  opposite  ground 
to  that  of  Wetstein ;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and 
authority  very  strenuously.  The  former  point 
could  be  easily  proved^  if  one  class  of  readings  alone 
were  considered ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  version  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  diflSculties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a 
much  more  recent  kind  appear;  it  was  thus  thought 
that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found 
in  the  Codex  Brixianus,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  mani- 
fest. Thus  the  judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  text  of  this  version ;  he  says  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions): 
"  Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio,  prout 
quidem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  verum  nee  uUi 
prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In  multis  concinit  cum  Al- 
exandrina  recensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Occidentali, 
in  nonnuUis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita 
tamen  ut  quie  in  banc  posterioribus  demum  seculis 
invecta  sunt,  pleraque  repudiet.  Diversis  ergo  tem- 
poribus  ad  Groecos  codices  plane  diversos  iterum  iter- 
umque  recognita  esse  videtur  "  {Nov.  Test.  Prdeg. 
Ixxv.).  In  a  note  Griesbach  introduced  the  com- 
parison of  the  Codex  Brixianus,  "  Illustrari  hoc 
potest  codicura  nonnullorum  Latinorum  exemplo, 
qui  priscam  quidem  versionem  ad  Occidentalem  re- 
censionem  accommodatam  representant,  sed  passim 
ad  juniores  libros  Graecos  refictam.  Jix  hoc  genere 
est  Brixianus  Codex  Latimts,  qui  non  raro  a 
Graeco-Latinis  et  vetustioribus  Latinis  omnibus 
solus  discedit,  et  in  Graecorum  partes  transit."  <* 

b  Griesbach's  most  matured  judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject was  thus  given :  "  Interpolationes  autem  e  locis 
Evangeliorum  parallelis,  quales  apud  Syrum,  Matt, 
xxviii.  18,  Luc.  ix.  39,  item  Matt.  xxii.  22,  23,  Mar.  vi. 
11,  xiii.  14,  Luc.  iv.  18,  deprehenduntur,  non  magis 
quam  additamenta  e  lectionariis  libris  in  sacrum  con- 
textum  traducta,  velut  Luc.  xv.  11,  aut  liturgicum 
illud   assumentum  Matt.  vi.  13,  vitia  sunt   t^  koiv^ 

propria Quin  plerasque  interpolationes  modo 

enumeratas,  cum  aliis  ejusmodi  generis  multis,  quaa 
nunc  in  versione  Syriaca  extant,  primitus  ab  ea  ab- 
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Some  proof  that  the  text  of  the  common  printed 
Peshito  has  been  reu-rought,  will  appear  when  it 
is  compared  with  the  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels- 
Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  no 
new  opinion ;  that  it  is  not  the  peculiar  notion  of 
Tregelles,  or  of  any  one  individual;  for  as  the 
question  has  been  reopened,  it  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  were  some  theory  newly  Invented  to  serve  a 
purpose.  The  Kev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  whose  labors 
in  the  collation  of  (ireek  MSS.,  and  whose  care  in 
editing  Codex  Augiensis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  de- 
serve very  high  commendation,  avowed  himself 
many  yeare  ago  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peshito- 
Svriac.  But  even  then  he  set  aside  its  authority 
very  often  when  it  hapfjened  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Greek  text,  to  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  later 
copies.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbach  re- 
specting the  common  printed  Syriac  had  been  re- 
peated and  enforced  by  Tregelles  (Home's  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  p.  265),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  Introduction  to  Codex  Augiensis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Peshito  version  from  the  text  of  Codex  B  explained 
by  Tregelles  ?  He  feels  of  course  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldness. 
The  translation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  '  tlie 
version  commonly  in'inted  as  the  Peshito.^  Now 
let  us  mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  demand  here 
made  on  our  faith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  space  of  1,400  years,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Nestorian  and  Alaronite  alike,  those  who  could 
agree  in  nothing  else,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter 
jealousies  in  order  to  substitute  in  their  monastic 
libraries  and  hturgical  services,  another  and  a  spu- 
rious version  in  the  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole 
surviving  monument  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel 
in  Syria!  Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery 
has  deceived  Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis  " 
and  Lowth,  has  passed  without  suspicion  through 
the  ordeal  of  searching  criticism  to  which  every 
branch  of  sacred  literature  has  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century !  We  will  require  solid 
reasons,  indeed,  before  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an 
hypothesis  as  novel  as  it  appears  violently  improb- 
able" (pp.  xiv.,  XV.).  Mr.  Scrivener's  warmth  of 
declamation  might  have  been  spared :  no  one  calls 
the  Peshito  "a  spurious  version,"  "wretched 
forgery,"  etc.,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  Syrian 
churches  agreed  in  some  strange  substitution :  all 
that  is  suggested  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  tran- 
sition Greek  text,  before  the  disruption  of  the  Syrian 
churches,  the  then  existing  Syriac  version  was  re- 
vised and  modernized  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  Latin  was  treated  in  Cod.  Brixianus. 
On  part  of  Rlr.  Scrivener's  statements  the  Rev.  F. 
J.  A.  Hort  has  well  remarked :  "  The  text  may 


fuisse  et  seriori  demum  tempore  in  earn  irrepsisse, 
plane  mihi  persuasum  est.  Verissime  enim  clar.  Hu- 
gius  (  .  .  .  .  coll.  proiegoinenis  la  majorem  nieam  N 
T.  editionem,  Hal.  1796,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxv.)  animadvertit, 
yergionem  banc  a  Diorthote  quodatn  videri  recognitani 
fuissti  ac  castigatam.  Id  quod  quinto  seculo  ineunte, 
antequam  ecclesiae  orientales  Nestorianis  et  Monophy- 
siticis  rixis  discinderentur,  evenisse  Buspicor,  et  iu 
epistolis  magis  adhue  quam  in  Evangeliis  locum  ha- 
buisse  autumo."  Commentarius  Criticus,  ii.  MeUte- 
mata,  11.,  lii,  1811. 


have  been  altered  and  corrupted  between  the  first 
or  second,  and  fifth  centuries.  This  is  all  that  Dr. 
Tregelles  has  supposed,  though  Mr.  Scrivener  as- 
sails him  with  unseemly  violence,  as  if  he  had  rep- 
resented the  vulgar  text  as  '  a  wretched  forgery.' 
Mr.  Scrivener's  rashness  is  no  less  remarkable  in 
calling  this  a  <  novel  hypothesis,'  when  in  fact  it  is 
at  least  as  old  as  Griesbach.  .  .  .  There  is  neither 
evidence  nor  internal  probabihty  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Old  Syriac  version  was  revised 
into  its  present  form  ....  in  the  4th  or  even  3d 
century,  to  make  it  accord  with  Greek  MSS.  then 
current  at  Antioch,  Edessa,  or  Nisibis :  and  loithout 
some  such  supposition  the  Syriac  text  must  remain 
an  inexplicable  phenomenon^  unless  we  bring  the 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  into  confimiity  with  it  by 
contradicting  the  full  and  clear  evidence  which  we 
do  possess  respecting  them.  All  that  we  have 
now  said  might  have  been  alleged  before  the  Cure- 
tonian Syriac  was  discovered:  the  case  is  surely 
strengthened  in  a  high  degree  by  the  appearance 
(in  a  MS.  assigned  to  the  6th  century)  of  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Gospels,  bearing  clear  marks  of  the 
highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest  errors  as  well  as 
in  its  choicest  readings.  The  appropriation  of  the 
name  '  Peshito,'  appears  to  us  wholly  unimportant, 
except  for  rhetorical  purposes."  ^ 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  suffice  in  rescu- 
ing the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  the  charge 
of  novelty  or  rashness :  indeed,  the  supposition  as 
stated  by  Griesbach,  is  a  simple  solution  of  various 
difficulties ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fact,  then  every 
other  most  ancient  document  or  monument  of  the 
New  Test,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  in  its 
text.  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  inex- 
plicable), thus  solved,  is  about  a  demonstration  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  seems  incapable 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  Peshito  is 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  "  I  know 
no  other  cause  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that 
its  readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  if  this 
fact  be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  vindicate  it."  ^  Why,  then,  do 
not  the  readings  "suit"  Dr.  Tregelles?  Because, 
if  they  were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  (to 
use  Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "  bring  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradict- 
ing the  full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess 
respecting  them." 

Whether  the  whole  of  this. version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  parts  may  be  from  different 
hands;  this  opinion  will  become  more  general  the 
more  the  version  is  studied.  The  revisions  to 
which  the  version  was  subjected  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  in- 


o  Even  Michaelis  did  not  think  it  needful  to  assume 
that  the  Peshito  had  been  transmitted  without  any 
change.  "  In  using  the  S.yriac  version,  we  must  never 
forget  that  our  present  editions  are  very  imperfect,  and 
not  conclude  that  every  reading  of  the  Syriac  printed 
text  was  the  reading  of  the  Greek  MS.  of  the  first  cen- 
tury."    Marsh's  Michaelis,  ii.  46. 

b  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  (Cam- 
bridge), Feb.  1860,  pp.  378,  379. 

c  "  Plain  Introduction,"  p.  424,  foot-note. 
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dications  of  a  plurality  of  translators.  The  Acts 
and  Epistles  seem  to  be  either  more  recent  than  the 
Gospels,  though  far  less  re\'ised ;  or  else,  if  coeval, 
far  more  corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  version  ever  contained  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  also  in  the 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have 
been  regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monophy- 
site  and  Nestorian  recensions:  but  the  designation 
would  be  far  too  definite;  for  the  differences  are 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkapkeusian  recension  (as 
it  has  been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  con- 
tain also  the  New  with  a  sirailai-  character  of  text. 

*  The  Peshito  version  of  the  N.  T.  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Etheridge,  2 
vols.  Lond.  1846-49,  and  by  Dr.  James  Murdock, 
N.  Y.  1851.  A. 

The  Curetunian  Synac  Gospels.  —  "  Compara- 
tive criticism  "  shows  the  true  character  of  every 
document,  whether  previously  known  or  newly 
brought  to  light,  which  professes  to  contain  the 
early  text  of  the  New  Test.  By  comparative  crit- 
icism is  not  meant  such  a  mode  of  examining  au- 
thorities as  that  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  has  applied 
this  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  evidence 
as  was  intended  and  defined  by  the  critic  by  whom 
the  expression  was  (for  convenience'  sake)  intro- 
duced: that  is,  the  ascertainment  that  readings 
are  in  ancient  documents,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
dence (whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  MSS.), 
and  then  the  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tain such  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits 
the  inquiry  for  the  ancient  text  may  be  bounded. 
Thus  a  document,  in  itself  modem,  may  be' proved 
to  be  ancient  in  testimony:  a  vei-sion,  previously  un- 
known, may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
Eor  purposes  of  comparative  criticism  early  read- 
ings, known  to  be  false,  have  often  as  definite  a 
value  in  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  are  true. 
In  the  process  of  compai-ative  criticism  nothing  is 
assumed,  but  point  after  point  is  established  by  in- 
dependent testimony:  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  patristic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
attested  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain transmission. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  Syriac  version  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  different  from  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  name  Peshito  carried  with  it 
some  hallowed  prestige  ;  it  was  established  that 
it  was  a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version. 


«  It  is  very  certain  that  many  who  profess  a  peculiar 
admiration  for  the  Peshito  do  this  rather  from  some 
traditional  notion  than  from  minute  personal  acquaint- 
ance They  suppose  that  it  has  some  prescriptive 
right  to  the  first  rank  amongst  versions,  they  praise 
its  excellences,  which  they  have  not  personally  in- 
vestigated, and  they  do  not  care  to  know  wherein  it 
is  defective.  Every  error  in  translation,  every  doubt- 
ful reading,  every  supposed  defect  in  the  one  known 
MS.  of  the  Curetonian  Gospels,  has  been  enumerated 
by  those  who  wish  to  depreciate  that  version,  and  to 
detract  from  the  critical  merits  of  its  discoverer  and 
editor.  But  many  of  the  supposed  defects  are  really 
the  very  opposite  ;  and  if  they  similarly  examined  the 
Peshito,  they  might  find  more  fault  with  it  and  with 


as  edited,  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  as 
the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  version 
(or  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
there  was  not  only  no  a  prio7n  objection,  but  even 
a  demonstrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
this  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  little  we  know  historically  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sions, it  must  be  felt  as  an  assumption  that  the 
form  of  text  conmion  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onward  was  the  original  version.  In  1848  Tregelles 
(see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Nero  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  429)  suggested  that  "the  Nitrian  MSS. 
when  collated  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
This  was  written  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
an  ascertained  fact  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
existed,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
Syriac  scholar  had  been  devoted  to  its  illustration 
and  publication.  • 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  common 
text:  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the 
name  of  Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  ap- 
plied. Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common 
Peshito  not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity, 
equally  proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discov- 
ery is  in  fact  that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted, 
the  want  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained. 
Dr.  Cureton  considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
is  of  the  fifth  century,  a  point  in  which  all  com- 
petent judges  are  probably  agreed.  Some  persons 
indeed  have  sought  to  depreciate  the  text,  to  point 
out  its  differences  from  the  Peshito,  to  regard  all 
such  variations  as  corruptions,  and  thus  to  stig- 
matize the  Curetonian  Syriac  as  a  corrupt  revision 
of  the  Peshito,  barbarous  in  language  and  false  in 
readings."  This  peremptory  judgment  is  as  reason- 
able as  if  the  old  Latin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis 
were  called  an  ignorant  revision  of  the  version  of 
Jerome.  The  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
is  older  than  the  Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion 
of  Cureton,  Alford,**  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars 
of  the  school  of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  also  that  of  continental  scholars,  such  as 
Ewald,  and  apparently  of  the  late  Prof.  BIeek.<^ 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii. 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  only.  John  i.  1-42, 
iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  i'i.  48-iii.  16,  vii. 
33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have  been 
a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of  this  ver- 
sion had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is,  we  have 
reason  greatly  to  value  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Cureton, 
which  shows  how  truly  those  critics  have  argued 
who  concluded  that  such  a  version  must  have  ex- 
isted ;  and  who  regarded  this  as  a  proved /'act,  even 
when  not  only  no  portion  of  the  version  was  known 

its  translator.  The  last  fourteen  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Acta,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Peshito, 
present  far  more  grounds  for  comment  than  an  equal 
portion  of  the  Curetonian.  The  Peshito  is  a  very 
valuable  version,  although  overpraised  by  some  inju- 
dicious admirers,  who  (even  if  they  have  read  it)  have 
never  closely  and  verbally  examined  it.  Many  have 
evidently  never  looked  further  than  the  Gospels,  even 
though  aided  by  Schaafs  Latin  interpretation. 

b  "  Perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all 
the  versions."  Alford's  Gr.  Test.  Proleg.  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
ed.  4. 

c  See  Bleek's  Einiehungin  das  N.  Test.  p.  723, /oot- 
note. 
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to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even  the  record  of  its 
existence  was  unnoticed.  For  there  is  a  record 
showing  an  acquaintance  with  this  version,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  version  itself,  attention  has  been 
directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar  Salibi,  bishop  of 
Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a  passai^e  translated 
by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  tlie  omission  of  three  kings 
in  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew)  says:  "  There  is 
found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy,  made  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three  kings  in  the 
genealogy ;  but  that  afterwards  it  speaks  of  fiMv- 
teen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations,  because 
fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted  for  seven- 
teen by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their  holding 
to  the  septenary  number,"  etc.« 

It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8;  there  is  the 
same  reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac:  but  this 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the 
Curetonian  text  has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  8, 
fourteen  generations  and  not  seventeen:  and  so 
had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi :  the  former 
point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  contradiction 
as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly.  Thus, 
though  this  version  was  unknown  in  Europe  prior 
to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it  must  in  the 
12th  century  have  been  known  as  a  text  some- 
times found,  and  as  mentioned  by  the  Monophysite 
bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use  amongst  his  co- 
religionists than  amongst  others.  Perhaps,  as  its 
existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, some  further  discovery  of  Syriac  MSS.  may 
furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity 
of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are 
not  wholly  independent  translations:  then,  again, 
we  meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of  words, 
etc.,  as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.^  But 
the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  difference 
between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is 
in  their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production 
of  the  second  century,  the  former  bears  all  the 
marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  places 
it  may  have  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  read- 
ings current  in  very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  Jor  the  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  notes  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Test. 

Matt.  xix.  17,  ri  fie  ipanas  trfpL  rov  kyaQov; 
the  ancient  reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  as  we  know  from  Origen;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: Tt  /te  \4y€is  ayad6v;  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Matt.  xx.  22,  the  clause  of  the 
common  text,  koI  rh  Bdirrifffia  h  iyd)  Ba-Kri^ofiai 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
are  in  the  Peshito;  while  we  know  from  Origen 

a  For  the  Syriac  of  this  part  of  the  passage  from 
Bar  Salibi,  see  Assemani,  Bibliothera  Orientalis,  ii. 
160. 

b  A  collation  of  an  ancient  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Qospels 
(Rich,  7,157  in  the  British  Museum)  showed  that  the 


that  they  were  in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark: 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some 
revised  Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
extant  for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century. 
Matt.  V.  4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beati- 
tudes, as  supported  by  Origen,  TertuUian,  the 
canons  of  Eusebius,  and  Hilary,  is  that  of  placing 
HaKdpioi  01  irpaelSf  k.  t.  A.  befoi-e  fx.aK6.piot  at 
Trev$ovuT€s,  k.  t.  A. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agrees 
with  the  distinct  testimonies  for  this  order  against 
the  Peshito.  In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  from  Irenaeus 
that  the  name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  read ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  Curetonian :  in  fact,  the  common 
reading,  however  widely  supported,  could  not  have 
originated  until  'Irj(rous  XP"^*""^^  ^^  treated  as  a 
combined  proper  name,  otnerwise  the  meaning  of 
rod  Se  ^Irjaov  xP'o'''^oD  f)  y4v€<Tis  would  not  be 
"  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Curetonian  read- 
ing is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
second  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Curetonian  omits  avrSs;  in  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  iu  t^  (pauep^  '•  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  against  the 
Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists in  any  extraordinary  manner:  the  words  in 
brackets  show  the  amplifications,  and  the  place 
from  which  each  was  taken:  iyi)  5e  Keya  vfiiv, 
'AyaTrare  rovs  ix&pohs  vfiwv  [euAoyelTe  rohs 
Karapcofievovs  vfias,  Luke  vi.  28,  kuKus  Troielre 
rovs  fiiaovuras  vfias,  ibid-  27],  koL  irpoaevxeade 
vKfp  ruv  [e7rTjp60^(^»'Ta>j/  ufias  kclI,  ibid.  35] 
hi(i}K6vr(i}v  vfxas.  The  briefer  form  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  etc. ; 
and  though  the  inserted  words  and  clauses  are 
found  in  almost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Codices 
Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus),  and  in  many  versions 
including  the  Peshito,  they  are  not  in  the  Curetonian 
Syriac.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xviii.  35,  rot 
irapairrcifiara  avrwvj  Luke  viii.  54,  ^K^aKwv  e^w 
Trdvras  Kal',  Luke  ix.  7,  vtt'  avrod;  ix.  54,  d>s  Kal 
'HAmy  iirolT^crev ;  xi.  2,  yfVT]07)ru  rh  6€\r]fid  aou 
ws  iv  ohpav(fi  Ka\  eVt  rr^s  yris\  xi.  29,  tov  irpo- 
(priTov;  xi.  44,  ypafifiar e7s  Kal  <papi(Ta7oi  vnoKpi- 
Tai;  John  iv.  43,  Kal  airijKdev;  v.  16,  Kal  40\rovv 
avrhv  aTroKrelvar,  vi.  51,  ^v  iyit)  Sctxro);  vi.  69, 
rov  ^wvros. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  variations 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syriac  and  the 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text:  the  instances  of 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Those 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  know  that  some 
of  those  here  specified  are  crucial  texts  in  points  of 
comparative  criticism.  Such  a  comparison  not  only 
shows  the  antiquity  of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian 
Syriac,  but  it  also  affords  abundant  proof  that  the 
Peshito  must  have  been  modernized  and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  also 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  were, 
as  we  know,  early  current,  even  though  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous :  several  of  these  are  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac ;  it  may  sufiice  to  refer  to  the 
long  addition  after  Matt.  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such  a  text  as 
we  might  have  concluded  would  be  current  in  the 


Syrians  were  in  the  habit  of  reforming  their  copies  in 
some  respects.  The  grammatical  forms,  etc.,  of  this 
MS.  are  much  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  text  of 
Widmanstadt,  who  has  been  followed  by  successive 
editors. 
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second  century  :  the  Peshito  has  many  features 
which  could  not  belong  to  that  age;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  ready  to  reject  established  facts,  and  those 
of  a  very  numerous  kind:  probably,  at  least,  two 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  very  great  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  in 
order  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  differs 
in  mode  of  expression  and  various  other  particulars 
from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This  may  lead  us 
again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar  Salibi;  he 
tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  St  ]\Iat- 
thew,  "  there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy 
made  out  0/ the  Hebrew :  "  we  thus  know  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury was  that  this  translation  of  St.  Matthew  was 
not  made  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  Evangelist:  such,  too,  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Cureton :  "  this  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the  original  Ara- 
maic text,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Apostle  him- 
self."    {^Preface  to  Syi-iac  Gospels,  p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiar title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew, 

oJfcs^DJ      \^;.2l2^9      ^Oa^wJO).      Now 

whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  dampharsho 
here  brought  in  —  whether  it  signifies  "  the  dis- 
tinct Gospel  of  Matthew,"  as  rendered  by  Cureton, 
or  "  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  set  forth  "  [i.  e.  for 
lessons  throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year],  as  Bern- 
stein advances,  supporting  his  opinion  by  a  passage 
in  Assemani  (which  can  hardly  here  apply,  as  this 
copy  is  not  so  "set  forth"),  or,  if  it  means  (as 
some  have  objected),  "  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ex- 
plained "  —  still  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
the  first  Gospel  should  be  thus  designated,  and  not 
the  others.  But  the  use  of  the  cognate  Hebrew 
verb  in  the  Old  Testament  may  afford  us  some  aid 
as  to  what  kind  of  explonntion  is  meant,  if  indeed 
tliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  here  used.  Ii»  the 
description  of  the  reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.  viii.  8, 
we  are  told,  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law 

distinctly  (tt7"1vtp),  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
the  people  to  understand  the  reading."  The  word 
here  used  has  been  regarded  by  able  scholars  as 
implying  an  interpretation  from  the  ancient  He- 
brew into  the  form  of  Aramaean  then  current.  Such 
a  Mephorash,  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of 
the  Targum  of  after  ages.-  (See  below,  p.  3396  a.) 
The  same  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  same  sense  —  as  being  an 
explanation  from  one  Shemitic  tongue  or  dialect 
into  another,  just  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 
from  one  form  of  Hebrew  into  pure  Syriac  would 
be. 

But  it  may  l)e  asked,  if  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 
(or  Chaldaic)  Gospel  was  before  the  translator,  why 
should  he  have  done  more  than  copy  into  Syriac 
letters  ?  Why  translate  at  all  V  It  is  sufficient,  in 
reply,  to  refer  to  the  Chaldaic  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  and  to  the  Syriac  version  made  from 
them.  In  varying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  vocabulary  in  use  differs  more  than  the 
grammatical  forms.  The  verbal  identity  may  often 
be  striking  even  though  accompanied  with  frequent 
variation  of  terms. 

a  See  Moses  Aghelaeus  in  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient. 
U.83. 

b  Prefjice  to  the  Syriac  edition  of  2  Pet.  etc. 


We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew  had  ^TXO  where  the  Greek  has  iTnovciov- 
We  do  not  find  that  word  here,  but  we  read  for 
both  iiriova-iov  and  (rrinepov  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  PO<^*  \  I,a20|  ^^  constant  o(  the  day." 
This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
"  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  "inD  ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old  Test,  passages,  e.  g.  Num.  iv. 

7,  where  T^'^i^n  Dllb  is  rendered  by  l^***^ 
K7^J.aV»).  Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac 
version  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  He- 
brew, we  ought  to  find  "IH^  here,  forget  that  a 
translation  is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippus  cited 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
from  the  Syriac.  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesip- 
pus (Kouth,  i.  219),  there  is  the  quotation,  fxaKci- 
pioi  oi  6<p6a\fjLo\  vfxuu  01  ^Ki-ir6vrfs  Koi  rot  S)Ta 
vfxuv  TO  aKovovra,  words  which  might  be  a  Greek 
rendering  from  Matt.  xiii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  this 
Syriac  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  the 
Hebrew  work  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice 
of  the  kind  is  important;  and  Dr.  Cureton,  in 
pointing  it  out,  has  furnished  students  with  one  of 
the  varied  data  through  which  a  right  conclusion 
may  be  reached. 

Every  successive  investigation,  on  the  part  of 
competent  scholars,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
Curetonian  Gospels  are  an  older  form  than  those  in 
the  Peshito;  that  the  Peshito  is  a  revision  replete 
with  readings  unknown  in  the  2d  century  (and 
often  long  after)  ;  and  that  the  Curetonian  text 
possesses  the  highest  critical  as  well  as  historical 
value. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
weighed,  the  more  established  it  apjjears  will  bo 
the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  from  the  Apostle's 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although  injured 
since  by  copyists  or  revisers. 

B.  The  Piiiloxenian  Syriac  Vei'sion,  and  its 
Revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.  —  Philoxenus,  or 
Xenaias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century  (who  was  one  of  those 
Monophysites  who  subscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caused  Polycarp,  his  Chorepiscopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  A.  d.  508,  and  it  is 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.^" 

This  version  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made;  we  only  pos- 
sess a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  A.  D.  616). 
Pococke,  in  1630,^  gives  an  extract  from  Bar  Salibi, 
in  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
tioned; and  though  Pococke  did  not  know  what 
version  Thomas  had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  which 
from  its  servile  adherence  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harkleau  text.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Ori- 
entalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further  notices  of 
the  work  of  Thomas ;  and  in  1730  Samuel  Palmer 
sent  from  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekr)  Syriac 
MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  which  the  ver- 
sion is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test, 
except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
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the  Apocalypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have 
yet  come  to  light  which  contain  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospels.  From  the  subscriptions  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  tioo)  Greek  MSS.  One 
Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  catholic  epistles. 

Ridley  published,  in  1761,  an  account  of  the 
MSS.  in  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version. 
He  had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text:  this  was 
however  done  by  White,  at  different  times  from 
1778  to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gospels, 
the  researches  of  Adler  brought  more  copies  into 
notice  of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text.  From 
one  of  the  MSS.'  in  the  Vatican,  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  edited  by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  con- 
taining all  the  seven  catholic  epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This 
is  characterized  by  extreme  literality:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  ecclesiastical 
reading.  It  is  not  independent  of  the  Peshito,  the 
words,  etc.,  of  which  are  often  employed.  As  to 
the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  century. 
The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  seen  in  the 
introtluction  of  obeli,  by  which  passages  which 
he  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  of  asterisks,  with 
which  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His  model 
in  all  this  was  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  The 
MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the  ver- 
sion ;  they  represented  in  general  a  much  older  and 
purer  text.  The  margin  of  the  Harklean  recension 
contains  (like  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX. )  read  - 
uigs,  mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek  MSS.  used. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  readings  are 
not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito ;  if  any  of  them 
are  so,  they  have  probably  been  introduced  since 
the  time  of  Thomas.  It  is  probable  that  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but  that  the  slav- 
ish adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work  of  Thomas ; 
and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  Philoxenus  as  the  Latin  Bible  of  Arias 
Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Pagninus. 
For  textual  criticism  this  version  is  a  good  author- 
ity as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time,  at  least  where  it 
does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito.  The  amplifi- 
cations in  the  margin  of  the  book  of  Acts  bring  a 
MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison  with 
the  Codex  Bezse.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
sent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text,  with 
some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syiiac  Versions  of  Poi-tions  wanting  in  the 


Peshito.  —  I.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  fact 
has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
sion did  not  contain  these  epistles.  They  were 
published  by  Pococke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian.  The  version  of  these  epistles  so  often 
agrees  with  what  we  have  in  the  Harklean  recen- 
sion, that  the  one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Davidson  {Biblical  Criticism, 
ii.  196),  that  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that  of  Philox- 
enus before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most 
probable.  But  if  it  is  objected,  that  the  translation 
does  not  show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  translation  of 
the  rest  of  the  Philoxenian,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  here  he  had  not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In 
the  Paris  Polyglott  these  epistles  were  added  to  the 
Peshito,  with  which  they  have  since  been  commonly 
printed,  although  they  have  not  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  that  version. 

II.  The  Ajiocalypse. — In  1627  De  Dieu  edited 
a  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from 
the  land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  A.  D.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority ; 
and  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  atten-, 
tion  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we 
might  well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really 
an  ancient  work."  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Archbishop 
Ussher  sent  as  a  present  to  De  Dieu  in  1631,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.  is  said  to  have 
been' contained  (of  what  version  is  unknown),  that 
hav^^ig  been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind 
described ;  ^  and  of  this  MS.,  in  comparison  with 
the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  printed  by  De  Dieu, 
Ussher  says,  "  the  Syriac  lately  set  out  at  Leyden 
may  be  amended  by  my  MS.  copy''  (Todd's  Wal- 
ton, i.  196,  note).  This  book  from  the  Paris  Poly- 
glott and  onward,  has  been  added  to  the  Peshito 
in  this  translation.  Some  have  erroneously  called 
this  Syriac  Apocalyse  the  Philoxenian,  a  name  to 
which  it  has  no  title :  the  error  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  verbal  mistake  in  an  old  advertise- 
ment of  Greenfield's  edition  (for  which  he  was  not 
responsible),  which  said  "  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Epistles  not  found  in  the  Peshito,  are  given  from 
the  Philoxenian  version." 

III.  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  viii,  1-11.  — 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Archbishop  Ussher  to  De 
Dieu,  the  latter  published  this  section  in   1631. 


a  The  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  courteously  com- 
municated the  following  notice  relative  to  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum :  "  The 
MS.  No.  7,185  of  the  14th  century  does  not  contain  the 
actual  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  a  brief  commentary 
upon  it  —  upon  paper,  and  not  quite  perfect ;  the  text 
seeming  to  be  that  of  our  printed  books.  The  text  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  apparently  all  found  in  No.  17,127, 
a  commentary  upon  the  book  of  the  11th  century. 
This  also  seems  to  be  of  the  same  text  as  the  printed 
edition." 

b  De  Dieu  says  that  this  Syriac  MS.  contained 
"  omnia  N.  T.  Syriaci,  quae  in  prioribus  deerant  edi- 
tionibus."     Does  this  mean   that  it  merely  contained 


what  was  previously  wanting,  or  the  whole,  including 
such  parts  ?  It  seems  strange  if  this  section  of  St. 
John  stood  in  it  alone.  This  makes  it  seem  as  if  the 
interpretation  given  above  were  the  true  one.  Ussher's 
own  description  is  this  :  "  1  have  received  the  parcels 
of  the  N.  Test,  [in  Syriac]  which  hitherto  we  have 
wanted  in  that  language,  namely,  the  history  of  the 
adulterous  woman,  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  2d  and 
3d  Epistles  of  St.  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the 
B«velation  ;  as  also  a  small  tractate  of  Ephrem  Syrus 
in  his  own  language."  Archbishop  Ussher  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Ward,  June  23,  1626  (Todd's  Life  of  Walton, 
i.  194). 
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From  De  Dieu  it  was  inserted  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott,  with  a  reference  to  Usslier's  MS.,  and  hence 
it  has  passed  with  the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito, 
where  it  is  a  mere  interpolatio'i. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  found 
in  Ridley's  Qxlex  Barsnli/xni,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  Maras,  A.  d.  622:  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris 
MS.  ascribed  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar  Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  Maras, 
Bishop  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zach- 
arias  of  Melitina.  See  Asseniani  [Biblioth.  Orient. 
ii.  53,  170),  who  gives  the  introductory  words. 
Probably  the  version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as 
stated  in  the  Paris  MS.)  and  that  of  Maras  the 
one  citetl  by  Bar  Salibi ;  while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the 
two  are  confounded.  The  Paid  mentioned  is  ap- 
parently Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  Hexa- 
plar  Greek  text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  Jekusalkm  Sykiac  Lectionaky.  — 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version 
was  pretty  fully  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in 
1756,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to 
that  Library ;  but  so  few  copies  of  that  work  es- 
caped destruction  by  fire,  that  it  was  virtually  un- 
published, and  its  contents  almost  unknown.  Adler, 
who  at  Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
one  of  the  few  copies  of  this  Catalogue,  drew  public 
attention  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurze 
Uebersichi  seiner  biOlischkritischtn  Reise  nach 
Rom,  pp.  118-127  (Altona,  1783),  and  still  further, 
in  1789,  in  his  valuable  examination  of  the  Syriac 
versions.  The  MS.  was  written  in  a.  d.  1031,  in 
peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the  portions  are  of  course 
those  for  the  different  festivals,  some  parts  of  the 
Gospels  not  being  there  at  all.  The  dialect  is  not 
common  Syriac  ;  it  was  termed  the  Jeitisalem 
Syriac,  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  grammar  is  peculiar;  the  forms  almost  Chal- 
dee  rather  than  Syriac ;  two  characters  are  us^  for 
expressing  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lectionary  has  a  far 
higher  value  than  it  has  for  any  other:  its  readings 
often  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities. 
It  is  not  yet  known  as  to  its  entire  text;  for  except 
a  small  specimen,  no  part  has  been  printed;  Adler, 
however,  selected  large  numbers  of  readings,  which 
have  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onward.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  ver- 
sion would  be  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
au  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  have  used 
so  corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may  rather  be  supposed 
to  be  a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  Lectionary, 
never  having  existed  as  a  substantive  translation : 
to  what  age  its  execution  should  be  assigned  seems 
wholly  uncertain.  (A  further  account  of  the  MS. 
of  this  version,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of 
Asseniani's  description  in  the  Vatican  CaUilogue, 
and  that  of  Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  made  by  the  present  writer,  is 
given  in  Home's  Jntrod.  iv.  284-287,  where,  how- 
ever, "  Jerusalem  Tar  gum  "  twice  stands  for  Tal- 
mud.) 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  that  Count  Marescalchi  [Miniscalchi]  has 
met  with  a  MS.  of  this  Lectionary,  and  that  he 
has  long  had  the  intention  of  publishing  it.  [It 
was  published  at  Verona  in  1861-64  by  Count 
Miniscalchi-Erizzo,  in  2  vols.  4to,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  text,  with  a  l^tin  translation ;  the  second 
prolegomena  and  glossary.    According  to  Davidson 


(art.  Syiinc  Versions  tin  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl. 
Lit.,  3d  ed.)  the  prolegomena  are  disappointing.  — 
A.] 

On  the  Syriac  Versions. — Adler,  iV.  T.  Ver- 
siones  SyHacce,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana  et  Hiero- 
solymitana  denuo  examimitoe,  1789  ;  Wiseman, 
HoroR  Syiiacce,  1827;  Ridley,  De  Syriacarum  N. 
Fcbderis  versionum  indole  atque  usu,  etc.,  1761; 
Winer,  Cmmnentntio  de  versiimis  N.  T.  Syriacce 
usu  criiico  caute  instituendo,  1823;  Wichelhaus, 
De  Niwi  Test,  versione  Syriaca  antigun  quam 
Pescfiitho  vocanl,  1850;  Bernstein,  De  Charklensi 
N.  T.  translatione  Syriaca  commentatio,  1857; 
Cureton,  Antient  Recension  of  the  Syriac  Gospels 
(Preface,  etc.),  1858.  S.  P.  T. 

TARGUM     (D-tn,in,    from  DiJin  ;    Arab. 

A '^i  >')  to  translate,  explain);  a  Chaldee  word 

of  uncertain  origin,  variously  derived  from   the 

roots    UT^,  Dp~    (comp.  Arab.    ^^J^y    iV^v 

etc.),  and  even  identified  with  the  Greek  rpaynfjLO., 
dessert  (Fr.  drayees),  (trop.  Tpay^/xaro  twv 
\6ywv,   Dion.   Hal.  Rhei.   10,  18),  which  occurs 

often   in    the   Talmud   as   Stt'^nit^    ^^12,    or 

S!3"'3in  ("  such  as  dates,  almonds,  nuts,"  etc. 
Pes.  119  6):  the  general  term  for  the  CHAL- 
DEE, or,  more  accurately  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  injunction  to  ''  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of 
solemn  instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was 
observed  in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing. It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  readings 
did  take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  it 
is  that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Ezra 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religion 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  "  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
returned  exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  " 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  polit- 
ical body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men  of 

the  Great  Assembly  (nbllUH  nD3D  '^tt73S, 
536-167),  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establishing  regular  and  frequent  public  readings 
in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  times 
immemorial  —  nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  17);" 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  xv.  21,  "  For  Moses  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  the  Pentateuch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  etc.  Further,  Meg. 
31  6,  "  Ezra  instituted  ten  things,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  in  the 
allernoon  service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and 

on    the   Thursday,  etc But  was  not  this 

instituted  before  in  the  desert,  as  we  find  '  they 
went  for  three  days  and  found  no  water '  (water 
meaning  the  Law,  as  Is.  Iv.  1  is  fancifully  explained 
by  the  Hagi>ada),  until  the  '  prophets  among  them  ' 
arranged   the  three  weekly  readings?     But  Ezra 
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only  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama,  82 
a,  etc.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings 
in  the  prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in 

the  Hagiographa),  which  were  called  rTT^tOOn, 
Ilqflaroth ;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intro- 
duced is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Former  inves- 
tigators (Abudraham,  Ellas  Levita,  Vitringa,  etc.) 
almost  unanimously  trace  their  origin  to  the 
Syrian  persecutions,  during  which  all  attention  to 
the  Law  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the 
copies  of  it  that  were  found  were  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Penta- 
teuchical  Parasha,  a  somewhat  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  Prophets  was  read  in  the  synagogue, 
and  the  custom,  once  introduced,  remained  fixed. 
Recent  scholars  on  the  other  hand,  without  much 
show  of  reason,  as  it  would  appear,  variously  hold 
the  Haftarah  to  have  sprung  from  the  sermon  or 
homiletic  exercise  which  accompanied  the  reading 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its  exordium,  (as  Haf- 
tarah, by  an  extraordinary  linguistic  stretch,  is 
explained  by  Frankel)  from  a  prophetic  passage, 
adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic  text  under  con- 
sideration ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  the  Haftarah 
to  have  taken  its  rise  spontaneously  during  the 
exile  itself,  and  that  Ezra  retained  and  enforced  it 
in  Palestine. 

If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  reestab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in  more 
than  its  former  vigor,  thus  enabling  the  small 
number  of  the  returned  exiles  —  and  these,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestry,"  the  very 
outcasts  and  refuse  of  the  nation  as  it  were  ^  —  to 
found  upon  the  ruins  of  Zion  one  of  the  most 
important  and  lasting  spiritual  commonwealths 
that  has  ever  been  known,  there  was  yet  one  thing 
which  neither  authority  nor  piety,  neither  academy 
nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  original  power 
and  glory  —  the  Hebrew  language.  Ere  long  it 
was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  national  books, 
in  order  that  the  nation  from  whose  midst  they 
had  sprung  might  be  able  to  understand  them. 
And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or  rather  the  whole 
body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek  translations  had 
to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt  on  the  hallowed 
soil  of  their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  Sacred 
Word  through  an  Aramaic  medium.     The  word 

ti^'lIDD,  MepJiorash,  "  explanatory,"  "  clearly," 
or,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  "  distinctly,"  used  in  the 
above-quoted  passage  of  Neh.  viii.  8,  is  in  the  Tal- 
mud explained  by  "  Targum."  «  Thus  to  Ezra 
himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding  translations 
in  the  then  popular  idiom  —  the  Aramaic  —  to  the 
periodical  readings  (Jer.  Meg.  28  b;  J.  Ned.  iv., 
Bab.  Ned.  i.;  Maim.  Hilch.  Teph.  xii.  §  10,  etc.), 


a  "  Ten  kinds  of  families  went  up  from  Babylon  : 
Priests,  Levites,  Israelites,  profaned  ("^  v"^  vH,  those 
whose  fathers  are  priests,  but  whose  mothers  are  not 
fit  for  priestly  marriage) ;  proselytes,  freedmen,  bas- 
tards (or  rather  those  born  in   illegal  wedlock) ;   Ne- 

thinim  (lowest  menials  of  the  Temple) ;  ^pliHli? 
('  about  whose  lineage  there  is  silence,'  —  of  unknown 
fathers) ;  and  "^CIDM,  '  foundlings,  of  unknown 
fether  and  mother  '  "  (Kidd.  4,  1) 

b  "  Ezra,  on   leaving  Babylon,  made  it  like  unto 

pure  flour"  Jl'^'^pZ  nb^DD  (*•)• 


for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  have  fixed  the 
Sabbaths,  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays  —  the  two 
latter  the  market  and  law-days,  when  the  villagers 
came  to  town  —  of  every  week  (Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 ; 
Baba  Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the 
pure  Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  multitude  at 
least,  may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  The 
Midrash  very  strikingly  points  out,  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  that  they  neither  changed  their  language, 
nor  their  names,  nor  the  shape  of  their  garments, 
during  all  that  time.  The  bulk  of  their  com- 
munity —  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  small  province 
of  Goshen,  almost  exclusively  reduced  to  inter- 
course with  their  own  race  and  tribes,  devoted  only 
to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  and  perhaps  to  th*e 
tilling  of  their  soil  —  were  in  a  condition  infinitely 
more  favorable  for  the  retention  of  all  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were  the  Babylo- 
nian captives.  The  latter,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  vast  empire,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  everywhere 
full  liberty  of  intercommunication  with  the  natives 
—  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  themselves  — 
to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the  exercise 
of  every  profession  and  trade,  and  even  to  have 
risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state;  and  thus, 
during  the  comparatively  short  space,  they  struck 
root  so  firmly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth 
to  return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  immigrants  under  Zerubba- 
bel,  and  still  more  those  who  came  with  Ezra  — 
several  generations  of  whose  ancestors  had  been 
settled  in  Babel  —  should  have  brought  back  with 
them  the  Aramaic,  if  not  as  their  vernacular,  at  all 
events  as  an  idiom  with  which  they  were  perfectly 
familiar,  and  which  they  may  partly  have  con- 
tinued to  use  as  their  colloquial  language  in  Pales- 
tine, as,  in  fact,  they  had  had  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ? 
Continuous  later  immigrations  from  the  "  Cap- 
tivity "  did  not  fail  to  reinforce  and  further  to 
spread  the  use  of  the  same  tongue.  All  the  de- 
crees and  official  communications  addressed  to  the 
Jews  by  their  Persian  masters  were  in  Aramaic 
{Ezr.  Neh.  passim),  Judaea  being  considered  only 
as  part  of  the  Syrian  satrapy.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  old  colonists  in  Palestine  (2  K. 
xvii.  24)  were  Samaritans,  who  had  come  from 
"Aram  and  Babel,"  and  who  spoke  Chaldee;  that 
intermarriages  with  women  from  Ashdod,  Amnion, 
and  Moab  had  been  common  (Neh.  xiii.  23);  that 
Phoenicia,  whose  merchants  (Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16) 
appear  to  have  settled  in  Palestine,  and  to  have 
es^blished  commercial  relations  with  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  contains  large  elements  of  Chaldee  in  its 
own  idiom.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  a  somewhat  forced 
Hebrew,  from  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the  author 


c  " '  And  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  Iaw  of  God 
clearly  (tt?*l^DD),  and  gave  the  understanding,  so 
that  they  understood  the  reading 


in   the  book 
this  is  Mikra,  the  original  reading  in 


the  Pentateuch 

gum  "  (Meg.  3  ( 


IJ7T1DD,  clearly  '  —  this  is  Tar- 
Ned.  37  b).  To  this  tradition  also 
might  be  referred  the  otherwise  rather  enigmatical 
passage  (Sanh.  21  b) :  "  Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutra, 
"  the  Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the 
holy  (Hebrew )  language.  It  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the 
Aramaic  language,"  etc. 
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gladly  lapses  into  the  more  familiar  Aramaic  (comp. 
ii.  4,  etc.);  that  oracles  were  received  by  the  high- 
priests  Johanan  «  and  Simon  the  Just  ^  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (during  the  Syrian  wars)  in  Aramaic 
(Sotah,  33,  a)  ;  and  that,  in  short,  some  time 
before  the  Hasmonean  period,  this  was  the  lan- 
guage in  which  were  couched   not   only  popular 

sayings,  proverbs,  and  the  like  (lii'l^in  ^W72, 
Beresh.  R.  107  d;  Tanch.  17  a;  Midr.  TehiU.  23 
d;  51/,  etc.,  etc.),  but  official  and  legal  documents 
(Mishna  Ketub.  4,  8;  Tosettah  Sabb.  c.  8;  Edu- 
joth,  8,  4,  —  c.  130  B.  c. ),  even  certain  prayers  <^ 
—  of  Babylonian  origin  probably  —and  in  which 
books  destined  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  written.<<  That,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage—  the  "language  of  Kenaan  "  (Is.  xix.  18), 
or  "  Jehudith"  (2  K.  xviii.  2G,  28;  Is.  xxxvi.  11) 
of  the  Bible  —  became  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage of  the  few,  the  learned,  the  IJoly  Language, 

Wipn  ]^Wb,    or,  stUl   more    exactly,  ]tt7'^b 

Sli^TIp  iT'ia,  • "  Language  of  the  Temple,"  set 
aside  almost  exclusively  for  the  holy  service  of  relig- 
ion :  be  it  the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  in  which 
this  was  contained  (like  the  Mishna,  tlie  Boraithot, 
Mechilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  and 
very  many  portions  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  different  academies  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.  c,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  be 
it  the  sacred  worship  itself  in  Temple  and  syna- 
gogue, which  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  pure 
Hebrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the 
books  to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  "  that  they  might  understand  them  ")  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  familiar  —  the  Aramaic. 
That  further,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in 
all  cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  trans- 
lation an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  passages.  Both  translation 
and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term  Tar- 
gum.  In  the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a 
guild,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as  inter- 
preters  in  both  senses  {Mciurgevian  «),  while  for- 
merly tlie  learned  alone  volunteered  their  services. 
These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain  bonds 
and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  substance  of 
their  renderings.  Thus  (corap.  INIishna  Meg.  pas- 
sim ;  Mass.  Sofer.  xi.  1 ;  Maimon.  Hilch.  Tephill. 
12,  §  11  ff.;  Orach  Chaj.  145,  1,  2),  "  neither  the 
reader  nor  the  interpreter  are  to  raise  their  voices 
one  above  the  other;  "  "  they  have  to  wait  for  each 


a  «  The  youths  >?ho  went  to  combat  at  Antiochia 
have  been  victorious." 

b  "  Perished  has  the  army  which  the  enemy  thought 
to  lead  against  the  Temple." 

c  Introduction   to  the  Haggadah    for   the   Pesach 

(S!3n  /  SnD)  :  '^  Such  was  the  bread  of  misery 
which  our  fiithers  ate  in  the  land  of  Mizrajim.  Who- 
ever is  needy,  he  come  and  eat  with  us  ;  whoever  is 
in  want,  he  come  and  celebrate  the  Pesach.  This 
year  here,  next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year 
slaves,  next  year  tree  men."  The  Kaddish,  to  which 
afterwards  a  certain  signification  as  a  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  given,  and  which  begins  as  follows:  "Let 
there  be  magnified  and  sanctified  the  Great  Name  in 
the  world  which  He  has  created  according  to  His 
will,  and  which  He  rules  as  His  kingdom,  during  your 


other  until  each  have  finished  his  verse;  "  "the 
Meturgeman  is  not  to  lean  against  a  pillar  or  a 
beam,  but  to  stand  with  fear  and  with  reverence;  " 
"  he  is  not  to  use  ti  im-itten  Tar  gum,  but  he  is  to 
deliver  his  translation  viva  voce  "  —  lest  it  might 
appear  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Torah  itself, 
and  thus  the  Scriptures  be  held  responsible  for 
what  are  his  oicn  dicta;  "no  more  than  one  verse 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  three  in  the  Prophets  [a 
greater  license  is  given  for  the  book  of  Esther] 
shall  be  read  and  translated  at  a  time;"  "that 
there  should  be  not  more  than  one  reader  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  one 
reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpreters,  are 
allowed,"  etc.  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  AT.;  xii.  30;  27, 
28).  Again  (Mishna  Meg.  and  Tosiftah,  ad  loc), 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offense  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be  read 
but  not  transited  ;  others,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  read  nor  translated.  To  the  first  class -^ 
belong  tfie  account  of  the  Creation  —  a  subject  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31);  of 
Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.) ;  the  first  account 
of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.):  all 
the  curses  in  the  Law;  the  deed  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.);  of  Absalom  with  his  father's 
concubines  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22);  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.).  These  are  to  be 
read  and  translated  —  being  njostly  deeds  which 
carried  their  own  punishments  with  them.  To  be 
read  but  not  translated  are  o  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  his  father's  concubine  (Gen.  xxxv.  22) ;  the 
latter  portion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 
xxxii.);  the  benediction  of  the  priests  (on  account 
of  its  awful  nature).  And  neither  to  be  read 
nor  translated  are  the  deed  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba  (2  Sam.  xi.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.). 
(Both  the  latter  stories,  however,  are, .  in  Mishna 
Meg.  iv.  10,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  which  are  to  be  read  but  not  translated.) 

Altogether  these  Meturgemanim  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  one  time,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  especially 
inveighs  against)  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."  "  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  was  said,  moreover, 
"  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  made  by  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  earned  on  the  Sabbath  " 
( Pes.  4  h).     Persons  unfit  to  be  readers,  as  those 

life  and  your  days,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  speedily  and  in  a  near  time,  and  say  ye, 
'  Amen :  Be  the  Great  Name  praised  for  ever  and 
evermore,'  "  etc. 

d  Megillath  Taanith,  etc. 

.  jl,!'-*^.^.^  .  Arm.    Sargmanidl ;   Ital.    Turcimanno ; 

Fr.  Truchement;  Engl.  Dragoman,  etc.). 

It  It     iritf 
/Comprised  in  the  mnemonic  formula,  ^p37  /l/Zl 

nSlbS  (Meg.  25  a). 

fJ  11237"),  ibid. 
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whose  clothes  were  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limbs  became  visible  through  the  rents  (HniS), 
their  appearance  thus  not  corresponding  to  the  rev- 
erence due  to  the  Sacred  Word  itself,  or  blind  men, 
were  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Meturgeman;  and, 
apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  authority 
attached  to  their  interpretations,  they  were  liable 
to  be  stopped  and  silenced,  publicly  and  if  nomin- 
iously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regulation  that 
they  should  not  be  under  fifty  years  of  age  (in  odd 
reference  to  the  "  men  of  fifty,"  Is.  iii.  2,  men- 
tioned in  Juchas.  44,  2)  came  into  use,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  certainly  speaks  even 
of  a  minor  (under  thirteen  years)  as  being  allowed 
both  to  read  and  to  a6t  as  a  Meturgeman  (comp. 
Mishna  Meg.  jocrsstm).  Altogether  they  appear  to 
have  borne  the  character  of  empty-headed,  bom- 
bastic fools.  Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  Eccl.  vii.  5 : 
"  '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise : '  — 
these  are  the  preachers  (Darshanim)  — '  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools : '  —  these  are  the 
Meturgemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 

(T^tt?^  or  with  empty  fancies) :  — '  that  the  people 
may  hear.'"  And  to  ix.  17:  "'The  words  of 
wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet '  —  these  are  the 
preachers  (Darshanim)  —  'more  than  the  cry  of 
him  that  ruleth  among  fools '  —  these  are  the 
Meturgemanim  who  stand  above  the  congregation." 
And  though  both  passages  may  refer  more  especially 
to  those  Meturgemanim  (Emoras,  speakers,  ex- 
pounders) who  at  a  later  period  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  Chnchnm,  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the 
preacher  kut'  ^^oxh^  (himself  seated  on  a  raised 
dais),  and  repeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  enlarged 
upon  what  the  latter  had  whispered  into  their  ear 

in  Hebrew  (H'^nn^?  ^^'dh  lb  ti7nib  ddh, 

comp.  Matt.  x.  27,  "  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  housetops"),  yet  there  is  an 
abundance  of  instances  to  show  that  the  Meturge- 
man at  the  side  of  the  reader  was  exposed  to  re- 
bukes of  a  nature,  and  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner, 
not  likely  to  be  employed  towards  any  but  men 
low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  fair  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
Targum  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  49  a):  "  Whosoever 
translates  [as  Meturgeman]  a  verse  in  its  closely 
exact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  its  real  mean- 
ing] is  a  liar^  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  ivipious 
and  a  blasphemer,  e.  g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  verse,  '  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel ' 
(Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  translation  as  '  They 
saw  the  angel  of  God ; '  the  proper  rendering  being, 
'  They  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel.' " 
[Comp.  Samar.  Pent.  p.  2812  6.]  Other  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv.  8); 
"  Whosoever  renders  the  text  (I^v.  xviii.  21)  '  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Molech,'  by  '  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  seed 
to  be  carried  over  to  heathenism  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman) '  [i.  e.  as  the  Gemara,  ad  foe;  Jer.  Sanh. 
9,  and  Sifri  on  Deut.  xviii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Aramaic  woman ;  for  although  she  may 
become  a  proselyte,  she  is  yet  sure  to  bear  enemies 


a  As,  according  to  Frankel,  the  LXX.  was  only  a 
partial  translation  at  first.  Witness  the  confusion  in 
the  last  chapters  of  Exodus,  which,  as  mure  repetitions 


to  him  and  to  God,  since  the  mother  will  in  the 
end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrous  worship], 
as  also  he  who  enlarges  upon  (or  figuratively  ex- 
plains) the  sections  relative  to  incest  (Lev.  xviii.) 

he  shall  forthwith  be  silenced  and  publicly  rebuked." 
Again  (comp.  Jer.  Ber.  v.  1;  Meg.  iv.  10),  "Those 
who  translate  '  O  my  people,  children  of  Israel,  as 
I  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so  shall  ye  be  merciful 
on  earth : '  —  '  Cow  or  ewe,  it  and  her  young  ye 
shall  not  kill  in  one  day'  (I>ev.  xxii.  28)  —  they 
do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the  Laws  of  God 
[whose  reasons  no  man  dare  try  to  fathom]  as  mere 
axioms  of  mercy;"  and,  it  is  added,  "  the  short- 
sighted and  the  frivolous  will  say,  '  Lo !  to  a  bird's- 
nest  He  extends  his  mercy,  but  not  to  yonder  mis- 
erable man  .  .  .'  " 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  the  writing  down  —  after  many  centuries  of 
oral  transmission  —  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tra- 
ditional Law,  the  very  name  of  which  (min 
HD   v37l3tt7,  "  oral  law,"  in  corftradistinction  to 

^niSIltt?  min,  or  "  written  law  ")  seemed  to 
imply  that  it  should  never  become  a  fixed,  im- 
mutable code,  engendered  also,  and  about  the  same 
period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Targums:  for 
certain  portions  of  the  13ible,  at  least.a 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations 
which  the  Divine  Word  —  amid  the  troubles  within 
and,  without  the  commonwealth  —  must  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  through  the  rule,  that  the  Targum  should 
only  be  oi-al,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
(comp.  Mishna  Meg.  iv.  5,  10;  Tosifta,  ibid.  3; 
Jer.  Meg.  4,  1 ;  Bab.  Meg.  24  a ;  Sota,  39  b). 
Thus,  if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  115  a ; 
Tr.  Soferim,  5,  15;  Tosifta  Sab.  c.  14;  Jer.  Sabb. 
16,  1)  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Ga- 
maliel the  Elder  (middle  of  first  century,  A.  D.),  who 
caused  it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight :  we 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  practice  of  reading  the  Targum  gen- 
erally commended,  and  somewhat  later  Jehoshua 
ben  Levi  enjoins  it  as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons. 
The  Mishna  even  contains  regulations  about  the 
manner  (Jad.  iv.  5)  in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be 
written.  But  even  in  their  written,  and,  as  we  may 
presume,  authoritatively  approved  form,  the  Tar- 
gums were  of  comparatively  small  weight,  and  of 
no  canonical  \'alue  whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  to  be  broken  for  their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to 
do  for  the  Scripture  in  the  original  Hebrew  (Sab. 
115  a).  The  Targum  does  not  defile  the  hands 
(for  the  purpose  of  touching  consecrated  food)  as 
do  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Yad.  iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 
few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded 
in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fail  to  indicate 
the  opinions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  places ; 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  that  no 
positive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  that 
nearly  all  the  names  and  dates  hitherto  commonly 


(of  chaps.  XXV.  and  xxix.),  were  originally  left  untrans- 
lated.    Saadia  in  a  similar  manner  uses  the  formulas 


viJU  jo   or  vdJU<^    JCuO  in  repetitions. 
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attached  to  them  must  be  rejected.  And  we  fear 
that,  as  long  at  least  as  the  Targum  shares  the 
fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the 
Midrash,  the  Talmud,  etc. :  namely,  that  a  really 
critical  edition  remains  a  thing  occasionally  dreamt 
of,  but  never  attempted,  —  so  long  must  we  abandon 
the  hope  of  getting  any  nearer  a  final  solution  of 
this  and  many  other  still  more  important  questions. 
The  utter  corruption,  moreover,  of  the  Targum, 
bitterly  complained  of  already  by  Elias  Levita 
(an  author,  be  it  observed,  of  very  moderate  at- 
tainments, but  absurdly  overrated  by  certain  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  those  who  copied  his  usually 
shallow  dicta  without  previous  examination),  de- 
bars us  from  more  than  half  its  use.  And  yet  how 
fertile  its  study  could  be  made;  what  light  it  might 
be  made  capable  of  throwing  upon  the  Bible  itself, 
upon  the  history  of  the  earliest  development  of 
liiblical  studies,  versions,  and  upon  the  Midrash  — 
both  the  Halachah  and  Haggadah  —  snatches  of 
which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  stages,  lie  em- 
bedded in  the  Targuras:  all  this  we  need  not  urge 
here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on 
the  Midrash «  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  forms 
part. 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Canon  col- 
lected by  the  Soferim,  or  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue. These  formed  the  chief  authority  on  the 
civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  authority  was  the 
Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expounders  and  com- 
mentators of  the  Sacred  Kecords  was  twofold. 
They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of 
such  prohibitions  and  ordinances  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  not  explicit  enough  for 
the  multitude,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
in  former  days  had  been  forgotten  during  the  Cap- 
tivity. Thus,  e.  ^.,  general  terms,  like  the  ''  work  " 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  were  by  them  specified 
and  particularized ;  not  indeed  according  to  their 
own  arbitrary  and  individual  views,  but  according 
to  tradition  traced  back  to  Sinai  itself.  Secondly, 
laws  neither  specially  contained  nor  even  indicated 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  inaugurated  by  them  ac- 
cording to  the  new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever- 
shifting  necessities  of  the  growing  commonwealth 
{Geseroth,  Teknnoth).  Nor  were  the  latter  in  all 
cases  given  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Synod ;  but 
they  were  in  most  cases  traditional,  and  certain 
special  letters  or  signs  in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly 
superfluous  or  out  of  place  where  they  stood,  were, 
according  to  fixed  hermeneutical  rules,  understood 
to  indicate  the  inhibitions  and  prohibitions  {Ge- 
daiim,  "Fences"),  newly  issued  and  fixed.  But 
Scripture,  which  had  for  this  purpose  to  be  studied 
most  minutely  and  unremittingly  —  the  most  care- 
ful and  scrutinizing  attention  being  paid  even  to 
its  outward  form  and  semblance  —  was  also  used, 
and  more  especially  in  its  non-legal,  prophetical 
parts,  for  homiletic  purposes,  as  a  wide  field  of 
themes  for  lectures,  sermons,  and  religious  dis- 
courses, both  in  and  out  of  the  synagogue:  at  every 
solemnity  in  public  and  private  life.    This  juridical 


a  t27TlZ2  (Arab.  ^jm\(\jo),  first  used  in  2  Chr. 

xiii.  22,  xxiv.  27 ;  "  Commentary,"  in  the  sense  of  Cae- 
sar's "  Commentaries,"  enlargement,  embellishment, 


and  homiletical  expounding  and  interpreting  of 
Scripture  —  the  germs  of  both  of  which  are  found 
still  closely  intertwined  and  bound  up  with  each 
other  in  the  Targum  —  is  called  darash,  and  the 
avalanche  of  Jewish  literature  which  began  silently 
to  gatlier  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the 
exile  and  went  on  rolling  uninterruptedly  —  how- 
ever dread  the  events  which  befell  the  nation  — 
until  about  a  thousand  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  comprised  under  the 
general  name  Midrash  —  "  expounding."    The  two 

chief  branches  indicated  are,  Halachah  (1771, 
"to  go"),  the  rule  by  which  to  go,  =  binding, 
authoritative  law ;  and  Haggadah  (IDH,  "  to 
say  " )  =  saying,  legend,  —  flights  of  fancy,  darting 
up  from  the  Divine  Word.  The  Halachah^  treating 
more  especially  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  beai-s  towards  this  book  the  relation  of 
an  amplified  and  annotated  code;  these  amplifica- 
tions and  annotations,  be  it  well  understood,  not 
being  new  laws,  formerly  unheard  of,  deduced  in 
an  arbitrary  and  fanciful  manner  from  Scripture, 
but  supposed  to  be  simultaneous  oral  revelations 
hinted  at  in  the  Scripture:  in  any  case  represent- 
ing not  the  human  but  the  Divine  interpretation, 
hntidecl  down  through  a  named  authority  {Kabbala, 
Shemata  —  "  something  received,  heard  ").  The 
Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway 
over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical, 
and  historical  elements  of  the  O.  T.,  but  was  free 
even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  historical  passages 
fancifully  and  allegorically.  The  whole  Bible,  with 
all  its  tones  and  colors,  belonged  to  the  Haggadah, 
and  this  whole  Bible  she  transformed  into  an  end- 
less series  of  themes  for  her  most  wonderful  and 
capricious  variations.  "  Prophetess  of  the  exile," 
she  took  up  the  hallowed  verse,  word,  or  letter,  and, 
as  the  Halachah  pointed  out  in  it  a  special  ordi- 
nance, she,  by  a  most  ingenious  exegetical  process 
of  her  own,  showed  to  the  wonder-struck  multitude 
how  the  woful  events  under  which  they  then 
groaned  were  hinted  at  in  it,  and  how  in  a  manner 
it  predicted  even  their  future  issue.  The  aim  of 
the  Haggadah  being  the  purely  momentary  one 
of  elevating,  comforting,  edifying  its  audience  for 
the  time  being,  it  did  not  pi'etend  to  jxissess  the 
slightest  autkointy.  As  its  method  was  capricious 
and  arbitrary,  so  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every 
one  whose  heart  prompted  him.  It  is  saga,  tale, 
gnome,  parable,  allegory,  —  poetry,  in  short,  of  its 
own  most  strange  kind,  springing  up  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxuriant,  and  tangled, 
like  a  primeval  tropical  forest.  If  the  Halachah 
used  the  Scriptural  word  as  a  last  and  most  awful 
resort,  against  which  there  was  no  further  appeal, 
the  Haggadah  used  it  as  the  golden  nail  on  which 
to  hang  its  gorgeous  tapestry:  as  introduction, 
refrain,  text,  or  fundamental  stanza  for  a  gloss; 
and  if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  every  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  last  breath,  the 
latter  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those 
fortress-walls.  That  gradually  the  Haggadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Midrash  kut  i^oxhv 
of  the  people,  is  not  surprising.     We  shall  notice 


complement,  etc.  (A.  V.  story  .').  The  compilers  of 
Chronicles  seem  to  have  used  such  promiscuous  works 
treating  of  Biblical  personages  and  events,  provided  they 
contained  aught  that  served  the  tendency  of  the  book. 
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how  each  successive  Targuni  became  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  its  essence,  and  from  a 
version  became  a  succession  of  short  homiletics. 
This  difference  between  the  two  branches  of  Midrash 
is  strikingly  pointed  in  the  following  Talmudical 
story :  "-R.  Chia  b.  Abba,  a  Halachist,  and  R. 
Abbahu,  a  Haggadist,  once  came  together  into  a 
city  and  preached.  The  people  flocked  to  the  latter, 
while  the  former's  discourses  remained  without  a 
hearer.  Thereupon  the  Haggadist  comforted  the 
Halachist  with  a  parable.  Two  merchants  come 
into  a  city  and  spread  their  wares,  —  the  one  rare 
pearls  and  precious  stones;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a 
ring,  glittering  trinkets:  around  whom  will  the 
multitude  throng?  .  .  .  Formerly,  when  life  was 
not  yet  bitter  labor,  the  people  had  leisure  for  the 
deep  word  of  the  Law;  now  it  stands  in  need  of 
comfortings  and  blessings." 

The  first  collections  of  the  Hakichah  —  embrac- 
ing the  whole  field  of  juridico-political,  religious, 
and  practical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  nation :  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most 
minute  and  insignificant  details  —  were  instituted 
by  Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel;  but  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mishmt,"  to 
which  the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  sup- 
plements, is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannassi  in  220  A.  D. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to  the  contents, 
but  committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the 
three  books:  Sifra,  or  Torath  Kohanim  (an  am- 
plification of  Leviticus),  Sifii  (of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy),  and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of 
Exodus).  The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period, 
after  the  Soferim,  are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Amoraim.  The  discussions  and 
further  amplifications  of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter, 
form  the  Gemara  (Complement),  a  work  extant  in 
two  redactions,  namely,  that  of  Palestine  or  Jeru- 
salem (middle  of  4th  century),  and  of  Babylon 
(5th  century  A.  D.),  which,  together  with  the 
Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the  name  Talmud. 
Here,  however,  though  the  work  is  ostensibly  de- 
voted to  Halachah,  an  almost  equal  share  is  allowed 
to  Haggadah.  The  Haggadistic  mode  of  treatment 
was  threefold :  either  the  simple  understanding  of 
words  and  things  (Pesliat)  or  the  homiletic  appli- 
cation, holding  up  the  mirror  of  Scripture  to  the 
present  {Dermh)^  or  a  mystic  interpretation  {Soil)^ 
the  second  of  which  chiefly  found  its  way  into  the 
Targum.  On  its  minute  division  into  special  and 
general,  ethical,  historical,  esoteric,  etc.,  Haggadah, 
we  cannot  enter  here.  Suflace  it  to  add  that  the 
most  extensive  collections  of  it  which  have  sur- 
vived are  Midrash  Rabbah  (commenced  about  700, 
concluded  about  1100  A.  d.),  comprising  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  five  Megilloth,  and  the  Pesikta 
(about  700  A.  D.),  which  contains  the  most  com- 
plete cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  the  very  existence  of 
which  had  until  lately  been  forgotten,  surprisingly 
enough,  through  the  very  extracts  made  from  it 
(Jalkut,  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  Sutarta,  etc.). 

From  this  indispensable  digression  we  return  to 
the  subject  of  Targum.  The  Targums  now  extant 
are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  that  of 
Onkelos. 

IL  Targum  on  the  first  and  last  prophets,  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 


a  Mishna,  from  shana^  "  to  learn,"  "  learning,"  not, 
as  erroneously  translated  of  eld,  and  repeated  ever 
since,   Aevrepoxri;,   "  repetition  ;  "   but  corresponding  |  ing  "  the  study,"'  by  way  of  eminence. 


HL  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

IV.  Targum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
known  as  Targum  Jerushalmi. 

V.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  Blind,  namely :  — 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth  (Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commonly  stated)  other 
Targums  to  Esther:  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  the 
latter  known  as  Targum  Sheni,  or  Second  Tar- 
gum. 

VL  Targum  to  Chronicles. 

VU.  Targum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  unpub- 
lished Persian  extract,  and  hitherto  not  received 
among  the  number. 

VIIL  Targum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of 
Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
names  under  which  the  Targums  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a 
skeptic  Wolfian  school  has  been  at  work,  and  with 
hypercritical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late the  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  fol- 
lows that  most  of  these  names  have  or  nmy  have 
a  true  historical  foundation  and  meaning ;  but  un- 
critical ages  and  ignorant  scribes  have  perverted 
this  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  most  extraordi- 
nary misreadings  and  strangest  varepa  irp6repa  — 
some  even  of  a  very  modern  date  —  have  produced 
rare  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  assertions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  first  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old 
names  and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  surprise 
no  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most 
striking  and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and 
criticism  quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  and 
forgotten  by  generations  which  followed,  so  that 
the  same  work  had  to  be  done  very  many  time.«i 
over  again  before  a  certain  fact  was  allowed  to  be 
such. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above :  — 

I.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  its  reputed  author 
as  far  as  it  concerns  us  here.  There  are  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Bibli- 
cal, nay  general  literature,  than  those  raised  on 
this  head.  Did  an  Onkelos  ever  exist  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
form  of  his  name?  Did  he  translate  the  Bibie 
at  all,  or  part  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made?  Do  the  dates  of  his  life 
and  this  Targum  tally?  etc.,  etc.  The  ancient 
accounts  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most  cor- 
rupted and  confused  kind :  so  much  so  that  both 
ancient  and  modern  investigators  have  failed  to 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  general 
satisfaction,  and  opinions  remain  widely  divergent. 
This  beuig  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  tn  lay 
the  whole  —  not  very  voluminous  —  evidence,  col- 
lected both  from  the  body  of  Talmudical  and  post- 
Talmudical    (so-called   Rabbinical)    and    patristic 

exactly  with  Talmud  (from  lamad,  "to  learn"),  and 
Torah  (from  horeh,  "to  teach"):  all  three  terms  mean- 
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writings  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself  how  far  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  shall  point  may  be  right. 

The  first  mention  of  "  Onkelos  "  —  a  name  vari- 
ously derived  from  Nicolaus  (Geiger),  "Ovo/xa  Ka\6s 
[sic]  (Kenan),  Homunculus,  Avunculus,  etc.  —  hiore 
fully  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  is  found  in  the  To- 
siftah,  a  work  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Mishna. 
Here  we  learn  (1)  that  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte" 
was  so  serious  in  his  adherence  to  the  newly-adopted 
(Jewish)  faith,  that  he  threw  his  share  in  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  Demai, 
vi.  9).  (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  the  elder 
(1st  century  A.  d.)  he  burnt  more  than  70  mlnre 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honor  (Tos.  Shabb.  8).  (3.) 
This  same  story  is  repeated,  with  variations  (Tos. 
Semach.  8).  (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  by  way 
of  corroboration  to  different  Halachas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Gamaliel,  in  three  more  places,  which 
complete  our  references  from  the  Tosiftah  (Tos. 
Mikv.  G,  1;  Kelim,  iii.  2,  2;  Chag.  3,  1).  The 
Babylonian  Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn 
our  attention  next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos 
four  times:  (1.)  As  '-Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the 
son  of  Kalonikos"  (CallinicusV  Cleonicus?),  the 
son  of  Titus'  sister,  who,  intending  to  become  a 
convert,  conjured  up  the  ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam, 
and  Christ  [the  latter  name  is  doubtful],  in  order 
to  ask  them  what  nation  wag  considered  the  first 
in  the  other  world.  Their  answer  that  Israel  was 
the  favored  one  decided  him  (Gitt.  56).  (2.)  As 
"Onkelos  the  son  of  Kalonymus  "  (Cleonymus?) 
(Aboda  Sar.  11  a).  It  is  there  related  of  him 
that  the  emperor  {Kaisar)  sent  three  Koman 
cohorts  to  capture  him,  and  that  he  converted 
them  all.  (3.)  In  Baba  liatlira  99  a  (Boraitha), 
"Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  is  quoted  as  an  authority 
on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Cherubim.  And 
(4.)  The  most  important  passage  —  because  on  it 
and  it  alone,  in  the  wide  realm  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, has  been  founded  the  general  belief  that 
Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targinu  now  current 
under  this  name  —  is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.  It  rejids 
as  follows:  "R.  Jci'emiah,  and,  according  to  others, 
R.  Chia  bar  Abba,  said :  The  Targum  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  the  '  Proselyte  Onkelos,'  front 
the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  K.  .Jehoshua;  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  made  by  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

and  Malachi But  have  we  not  been  taught 

that  the  Targum  existed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  ? 
....  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  and  Onkelos 
restored  it."  No  mention  whatever  is  to  be  found 
of  Onkelos  either  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  re- 
dacted about  a  hundred  yeai-s  before  the  Baby- 
lonian, nor  in  the  Church  fathers  —  an  item  of  neg- 
ative evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw 
further  attention.  In  a  Midrash  collection,  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  we 
find  again  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  "  asking  an  old 
man,  "Whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore 
towards  a  proselyte,  that  He  promised  to  give  him 
bread  and  a  gatment  ?  Whereupon  the  old  man 
replied  that  this  was  all  for  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  prayed  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  20).  The  book  Zohar, 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makes  "Onkelos  " 
a  disciple  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Finally,  a  MS., 
also  of  a  very  late  and  uncertain  date,  in  the 
library  of  the  Leipzig  Senate  (B.  H.  17),  relates 
of  "  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  Titus  "  that  he  asked 
the  emperor's  advice  as  to  what  merchandise  he 
thought  it  was  profitable  to  trade  in.  The  em- 
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peror  told  him  that  that  snould  be  bought  which 
was  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was  sure  to  rise 
in  price.  Whereupon  Onkelos  went  on  his  way. 
He  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
under  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  his  face 
became  wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiers  observed  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  Titus,  "  Onkelos  appears  to 
have  studied  the  Law."  Interrogated  by  Titus,  he 
admitted  the  fact,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by 
his  advice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted, ' 
and  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel:  "therefore,"  he  said,  ''I  concluded 
that  in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

This  is  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  latter  is 
well  known  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Midrashim,  and  is  often  quoted,  but  nevtr  once  as 
Targum  Otikelos.  The  quotations  from  it  are  in- 
variably introduced  with  p^'D^linZSTD,  "  As  we 
[Babylonians]  translate;  "  and  the  version  itself  is 

called  (e.  g.  Kiddush.  49  a)  )11  U^T^n,  "  Our 
Targum,"  exactly  as  Ephraim  Syrus  (Opp.  i.  380) 
speaks  of  the  Peshito  as  "Our  translation." 

Yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  current 
version  in\ariably  quoted   in  the  Talmud   by  the 

name  of  its  known  author,  namely,  D^*'p27  D!l"in, 
"the  [Greek]  Version  of  Akilas:  "  a  circumstance 
which,  by  showing  that  it  was  customary  to  quote 
the  author  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  Onkelos  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  (whatever  be  the  discrep- 
ancies in  the  above  accounts),  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  incidents  related  of  him  and  those  re- 
lated of  Akilas.  The  latter  (ob^pV,  Ob^'pS) 
is  said,  both  in  Sifra  (Lev.  xxv.  7)  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  (Demai,  xxvii.  d),  to  have  been  bom 
in  Pontus,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  25(/),  to  have  translated  the  Torah 
beibre  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 

(IDvp,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  D  V*^p^)  ' 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  before  R.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  etc.,;  Jer.  Meg.  1,  11; 
Babli  Meg.  3  a).  AVe  learn  further  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  s  sister  (Tanch.  28,  1),  that 
he  became  a  convert  against  the  Emperor's  will  {ib. 
and  Shem.  Rabba,  146  c),  and  that  he  consulted 
Eliezer  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  R. 
78  d;  comp.  Midr.  Koh.  102  b).  First  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  He  promised  him  bread  and  a  garment  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20).  "  See,"  he  said,  "  what  exquisite  birds 
and  other  delicacies  I  now  have:  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon  R. 
Eliezer  became  wroth,  and  said,  "  Is  that  for 
which  Jacob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  a  garment  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes?  — 
Comes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any  trouble !  "  —  And  Akilas,  dissatisfied, 
left  the  irate.  Master  and  went  to  R.  Joshua.  He 
pacified  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  "  Bread  " 
meant  the  Divine  Law,  and  "  Garment,"  the  Talith, 
or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer.   "  And 
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not  this  alone,  he  continued,  but  the  Proselyte  may 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  priest,  and  his  offspring  may 
become  a  high-priest,  and  offer  burnt-offerings  in 
the  Sanctuary."  More  striking  still  is  a  Greek  quo- 
tation from  Onkehs^  the  Chaldee  translator  (Midr. 
Echa,  58  c),  which  in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted 
(Midr.  Shir  hashir.  27  d)  from  Akilas,  the  Greek 
translator. 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  CAkv}  «v), 
the  well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  native  of 
Pontus  (Iren.  adv.  JJcer.  3,  24;  Jer.  De  Vir.  Ill 
c.  54;  Philastr.  Dt  Hoer.  §  90).  He  lived  under 
Hadrian  (Epiph.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  §  12).  He  is 
called  the  Trei/flepfSTj?  (Chron.  Alex.  'Kive€p6s)  of 
the  Emperor  (ib.  §  14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Ju- 
daism (§  15),  whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte 
(Iren.  ib.  ;  Jerome  to  Is.  viii.  14,  etc.),  and  receives 
instructions  from  Akiba  (Jer.  ib.).  He  translated 
the  0.  T.,  and  his  Version  was  considered  of  the 
highest  import  and  authority  among  the  Jews,  es- 
pecially those  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  1.  c. ;  Augustin,  Civ.  D. 
XV.  23;  Philastr.  H(zr.  90;  Justm,  N(yvtU.  146). 
Thirteen  distinct  quotations  «  from  this  Version  are 
preserved  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  they  tally, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  corresponding  passages 
preserved  in  the  Hexapla;  and  for  those  even  which 
do  not  agree,  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
corruptions.  We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii. 
15)  that  Aquila  prepared  a  further  edition  of  his 
Version,  called  by  the  Jews  Kar^  aKpifieiav,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume, 
ccetei'is  paribus^  that  the  different  passages  belong 
to  the  different  editions. 

If  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Aquila  and  Akilas,  we  may  well  now 
go  a  step  further,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts 
adduced,  —  so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their 
anachronisms  and  contortions  —  safely  argue  the 
identity,  as  of  Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos 
"  the  translator,^''  with  Akilas  or  Aquila.  Whether 
in  reality  a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  ex 
istence  at  an  earlier  date  —  a  circumstance  which 
might  explain  part  of  the  contradictory  statements ; 
and  whether  the  difference  of  the  forms  is  produced 

through  the  ^  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the 
name  sometimes  spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner, 
occasionally  to  insert  an  «,  like  in  Adrianus,  which 
we  always  find  spelt  Awdrianus  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  or  whether  we  are  to  read  Gamaliel  11. 
for  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  we  cannot  here  examine; 
anything  connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos 
no  longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  Targum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  3  a),  palpably  corrupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Meg.  i.  9).  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirke  der.  Eliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  root,  and 
•even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Version  was  quoted  often  enough,  but 
without  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that  those  who,  in  the 


face  of  this  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  would 
fain  retain  Onkelos  in  the  false  position  of  trans- 
lator of  our  Targum,  must  be  ready  to  admit  that 
there  were  two  men  living  simultaneously  of  most 
astoundingly  similar  names;  both  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daisnj,  both  translators  of  the  Bible, ^both  disciples 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authorities  that  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  Doctors;  both  supposed  to  be 
nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disapproved 
of  their  conversion  (for  this  account  comp.  Dion 
Cass.  Ixvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2,  where  Domitian 
is  related  to  have  had  a  near  relative  executed  for 
his  inclining  towards  Judaism);  and  very  many 
more  palpable  improbabilities  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

The  question  now  remains,  why  was  this  Targum 
called  that  of  Onkelos  or  Akilas  ?  It  is  neither  a 
translation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same 
spirit.  All  that  we  learn  about  the  Greek  Version 
shows  us  that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to 
counteract  the  LXX.  The  latter  had  at  that  time 
become  a  mass  of  arbitrary  corruptions  ~  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Messianic  passages  —  as  well 
on  the  Christian  as  on  the  Jewish  side.  It  was 
requisite  that  a  translation,  scrupulously  literal, 
should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  read  the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple, 
according  to  one  account,  of  Akiba— the  same  Akiba 
who  expounded  {darash)  for  halachistic  purposes 
the  seemingly  most  insignificant   particles  in   the 

Scripture  (e.  g.  the  HS,  sign  of  accusative;  Gen. 
R.  1;  Tos.  Sheb.  1;  Talm.  Sheb.  26  «)  — fulfilled 
his  task  according  to  his  master's  method.  "  Non 
solum  verba  sed  et  etymologias  verborum  transferre 

conatus  est Quod  Hebrsei  non  solum  habent 

6p0pa«6ed  et  TTp6ap6pa,  iHe  KaKoQi]Xws  et  syllabas 
interpretetur  et  litteras,  dictatque  a-vv  rhv  ovpavhv 
Kol  ah  V  rijv  yrjv  quod  graeca  et  latina  lingua  non 
recipit "  (Jer.  de  Opt.  Gen.  interpret.).  Targum 
Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite  a  para- 
phrase, yet  one  of  the  very  freest  versions.  Nor  do 
the  two  translations,  with  rare  exceptions,  agree 
even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouns,  which 
each  occasionally  likes  to  transform  into  something 
else.  But  there  is  a  reason.  The  Jews  in  posses- 
sion of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Greek  Bible- 
text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully  com- 
bat arguments,  brought  against  them  from  inter- 
polated LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other  follow 
the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Halachah, 
based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  closely  as  if 
they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That  a 
version  of  this  description  often  marred  the  sense, 
mattered  less  in  times  anything  but  favorable  "to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  thus  gradually 
became  such  a  favorite  with  the  people,  that  its  j 
renderings  were  household  words.  If  the  day  when 
the  LXX.  was  made  was  considered  a  day  of  dis- 
tress like  the  one  on  which  the  golden  calf  was  cast, 
and  was  actually  entered  among  the  fast  days  (8th 
Tebeth;  Meg.  Taanith),  —  this  new  version,  which 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older, 


a  Greek  quotations:  (Jen.  xvii.  1,  in  Beresh.  Rab. 
51  b ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  Jer.  Succah,  3,  6,  fol  53  d 
(comp.  Vaj.  Rab.  200</);  Is.  iii.  20,  Jer.  Shabb.  6,  4, 
fol.  8  6;  Ez.  xvi.  10,  Midr.  Thren.  58  c;  Ez.  xxiii.  43, 
Vaj.  Rab.  203  rf;  Ps.  xlviii.  15  (Mapor  T..  xlvii.  accord- 
ing to  LXX.).  Jer.  Meg.  2,  3,  fol.  736 ;  Prov.  xviii.  21, 


i 


Vaj.  Rab.  fol.  2036;  Esth.  i.  6,  Midr.  Esth.  120 d  ; 
Dan.  V.  5,  Jer.  Joma,  3,  8,  fol.  41  a.  —  Hebrew  quota- 
tions, re-translated  from  the  Greek:  Lev.  xix.  20, 
Jer.  Kid.  i.  1,  fol.  59  a  ;  Dan.  viii.  13,  Ber.  Rab.  24  c.  — 
Chaldee  quotations :  Prov.  xxv.  11 ;  BereSh.  Rab.  104 
6  ;  Is.  V.  6,  Midr.  Koh.  113  c,  d. 
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earned  for  its  author  one  of  the  most  delicate  com- 
pliments in  the  manner  of  the  time.  The  verse  of 
the  Scripture  (Ps.  xlv.  2),  "  Thou  art  more  beauti- 
ful {jojjejitn)  than  the  sons  of  men,"  was  applied 
to  him  —  in  allusion  to  Gen.  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said 
that  Japhet  (i.  e.  the  Greek  language)  should  one 
day  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (i.  e.  Israel),  Meg. 
1,  II,  71  6  and  c ;  9  b,  Ber.  Kab.  40  b.  —  Owtoj  yap 
'AfcuAos  dovKevwv  rfj  efipaiKT)  Af|et  iKdeSaKev 
fiiritv  ....  (pi\oTi/jL6T€pov  imrKTTfVficvos  irapa 
'loi/Sa^otr,  Tjp/njvfvKfvai  r^v  ypa<pT}v,  etc  (Orig. 
ad  Af'ric.  2). 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  is  more  nat- 
ural than  to  suppose  that  the  new  Chaldee  Version 
—  at  least  as  excellent  in  its  way  as  the  Greek  — 
was  started  under  the  name  which  had  become  ex- 
pressive of  the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translation ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  should  be  called  a  Targum  done  in 
the  manner  of  Aquila  —  Aquila-  Targum.  Wheth- 
er the  title  of  recommendation  was,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  work  upon  which  it  was 
bestowed,  gladly  indorsed  and  retained  —  or  for 
aught  we  know,  was  not  bestowed  upon  it  until  it 
was  generally  found  to  be  of  such  surpassing  merit, 
we  need  not  stop  to  argue. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  which  a  close 
examination  into  the  .accounts  of  a  translator's  life 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  approximately  as  we  can 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  its  rise, 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  which  we  meet  in 
early  works.  Without  unnecessarily  going  into  de- 
tail, we  shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century, 
A.  D.  So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the 
oral  Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Meg.  4,  1). 
Nor  was  there  any  uniformity  in  the  version. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  we  find  the 
masters  most  materially  differing  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  Tai-gum  of  certain  passages, 
(Seb.  54  a)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Targums.  The  necessity  must  thus 
have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuating 
state  of  a  version,  which  in  the  coui-se  of  time 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  that  of  the  orig- 
inal itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  different  frag- 
ments with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one  —  finally  authorized  Version  —  about  the  end 
of  the  3d,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplace.  It 
was  at  Babylon  that  about  this  time  the  light  of 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Palestine,  shone  with  threefold  vigor.  The  Acad- 
emy at  Nahardea,  founded  according  to  legend  dur- 
ing the  Babylonian  exile  itself,  had  gathered 
strength  in  the  same  degree  as  the  numerous  Pal- 
estinian schools  began  to  decline,  and  when  in  259 
A.  D.  that  most  ancient  school  was  destroyed,  there 
were  three  others  simultaneously  flourishing  in  its 
stead,  —  Tiberias,  whither  the  college  of  Palestinian 
Jabneh  had  been  transferred  in  the  time  of  Gama- 
liel III.  (200);  Sora,  founded  by  Chasda  of  Kafri 
(293);  and  Purabadita,  founded  by  R.  Jehudah  b. 
Jecheskeel  (297).  And  in  Babylon  for  well-nigh  a 
thousand  years  "  the  crown  of  the  Law  "  remained, 
and  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  the  "  Head  of  the 
Golah  "  (Dispersion),  all  Israel,  scattered   to  the 


ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  its  spiritual  guidance. 
That  one  of  the  first  deeds  of  these  Schools  must 
have  been  the  fixing  of  the  Targum,  as  soon  as  the 
fixing  of  it  became  indispensable,  we  may  well  pre- 
sume ;  and  as  we  see  the  text  fluctuating  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  we  must  needs  assume 
that  the  redaction  took  place  as  soon  afterwards  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed.  Further  corrobora- 
tive arguments  are  found  for  Babylon  as  the  place 
of  its  final  redaction,  although  Palestine  was  the 
country  where  it  grew  and  developed  itself.  Many 
grammatical  and  idiomatical  signs  —  the  substance 
itself,  i.  e.  the  words,  being  Palestinian  —  point,  as 
for  as  the  scanty  materials  in  our  hands  permit  us 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  true'  state  of  language 
in  Babylon,  to  that  country.  The  Tai^um  further 
exhibits  a  greater  linguistic  similarity  with  the 
Babylonian,  than  with  the  Palestinian  Gemara. 
Again,  terms  are  found  in  it  which  the  Talmud 
distinctly  mentions  as  peculiar  to  Babylon,"  not  to 
mention  Persian  words,  which  on  Babylonian  soil 
easily  found  their  way  into  our  work.  One  of  the 
most  striking  hints  is  the  unvarying  translation  of 

the  Targuta  of  the  word  "HnS,  «  River,"  by  Eu- 
phrates, the  River  of  Babylon.  Need  we  further 
point  to  the  terms  above  mentioned,  under  which 
the  Targum  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim  of  Babylon,  namely,  "  Out- 
Targum,"  "  As  xoe  translate,"  or  its  later  designa- 
tion (Aruch,  Rashi,  Tosafoth,  etc.)  as  the  "  Targum 
of  Babel "  ?  Were  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Babylonian 
Schools,  which,  holding  different  readings  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  Scriptuk-e,  as  individual  traditions 
of  their  own,  consequently  held  difterent  readings 
in  the  Targum  ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 
The  opinions  developed  here  are  shared  more  or 
less  by  some  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  our 
day:  for  instance,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  laid  down  in  his  Ooitesdienstl  Vortr.,  that 
the  translation  of  Onkelos  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  A.  d.  ;  corap.  Geiger, 
Zeitschr.  1843,  p.  179,  note  3),  Gratz,  Levy,  llerz- 
feld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  etc.  The  history  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Onkelos,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  vague  spec- 
ulations and  widely  contradictory  notions,  held  by 
different  investigators  at  diffei-ent  times.  Suffice  it 
to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchlin  puts  the 
date  of  the  Targum  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Isaiah 
—  notwithstanding  that  the  people,  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told,  did  not  understand  even  a  few  Ara^ 
maic  words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Following 
Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Eliah  Levita  (who,  for  reasons 
now  completely  disposed  of,  assumed  the  Targum  to 
have  first  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon  during  the  Cap- 
tivity), Bellarmin,  Sixtus  Senensis,  Aldret,  Barto- 
locci.  Rich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton,  Thos.  Smith, 
Pearson,  AUix,  Wharton,  Prideaux,  Schickard, 
take  the  same  view  with  individual  modifications. 
Pfeiffer,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Morinus,  on  the  other 
hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely  late  period, 
and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another  school  held 
that  the  Targum  was  not  written  until  after  the 
time  of  the  Talmud  —  so  Wolf,  Havermann,  partly 
Rich.  Simon,  Hornbeck,  Joh.  Morinus,  etc. :  and 

«  n")^3,  "  a  girl,"  is  rendered  by  W^in  i    "  for 
thus   they    call    in    Babylon   a    young    girl,"   ^31^ 

«"'m  spi3"^b  bn23  ]n*ip  (Chag.  i3a). 
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their  reasons  are  both  the  occun-ence  of  "  Tahnud- 
ical  Fables  "  in  the  Targuni  and  the  silence  of  the 
Fathers.  The  former  is  an  argument  to  which  no 
reply  is  needed,  since  we  do  not  see  what  it  can  be 
meant  to  prove,  unless  the  "  Rabbin  us  Talmud" 
has  floated  before  their  eyes,  who,  according  to 
"  Henricus  Seynensis  Capucinus  "  (Ann.  Ecci  torn. 
i.  261),  must  have  written  all  this  gigantic  litera- 
ture, ranging  over  a  thousand  years,  out  of  his 
own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every  dictum  on 
record,  dating  before  or  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  least  resembling  a  passage  or 
story  contained  therein,  must  be  a  plagiarism  from 
its  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter  argument, 
namely,  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  more  especially 
of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  has  been  an- 
swered by  Walton;  and  what  we  have  said  will 
further  corroborate  his  arguments  to  the  effect,  that 
they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not  ex- 
ist in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  the  or- 
dinary handbooks  —  with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contempo- 
rary investigation.  How  scholars  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  contradic- 
tory accounts  about  Onkelos,  more  particularly  how 
they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty  of 
their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas  —  as  far  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice  —  for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Eichhorn, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Hiivernick,  etc. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targuni  itself. 

Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  fol- 
lows a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exege- 
sis, and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text 
as  is  at  all  consistent  with  its  purpose,  namely,  to 
be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people. 
Its  explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  competence  of  those  who 
gave  it  its  final  shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare 
unity.  Even  where  foreign  matter  is  introduced, 
or,  as  Berkowitz  in  his  Hebrew  work  Oteh  Or 
keenly  observes,  where  it  most  artistically  blends 
two  translations:  one  literal,  and  one  figurative, 
into  one ;  it  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  real  sense  of 
the  passage  in  hand.  It  is  always  concise  and  clear 
and  dignified,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  its  subject. 
It  avoids  the  legendary  character  with  which  all  the 
later  Targums  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as 
ever  circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  po- 
etical passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield  —  though 
reluctantly — to  the  popular  craving  for  Haggadah; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
and  tact. 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterations  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the  sake  of 
clearness ;  tropical  terms  are  dissolved  by  judicious 
circumlocutions,  for  the  correctness  of  which  the 
authors  and  editors  —  in  possession  of  the  living 
tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if  not  spoken 
in  their  day  —  certainly  seem  better  judges  than 
some  modern  critics,  who,  through  their  own  incom- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudiciously 
blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Targum  to  anthropopathies  and  anthro- 
pomorphisms ;  in  fact,  to  any  term  which  could  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea  of  the  High- 
est Being.  Yet  there  are  many  passages  retained  in 
which  human  affections  and  qualities  are  attributed 


to  Him.  He  speaks.  He  sees,  He  hears.  He  smells 
the  odor  of  sacrifice,  is  angry,  repents,  etc. :  —  the 
Targum  thus  showing  itself  entirely  opposed  to  the 
allegorizing  and  symboUzing  tendencies,  which  in 
those,  and  still  more  in  later  days,  were  prone  to 
transform  Biblical  history  itself  into  the  most  ex- 
traordinary legends  and  fairy  tales  with  or  without 
a  moral.  The  Targum,  however,  while  retaining 
terms  like  "the  arm  of  God,"  "  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  "  the  finger  of  God  "  —  for  Power,  Provi- 
dence, etc.  —  replaces  terms  Uke  "  foot,"  "  front," 
"back  of  God,"  by  the  fitting  figurative  meaning. 
We  must  notice  further  its  repugnance  to  bring  the 
Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as  it  were,  with 
man.  It  erects  a  kind  of  reverential  barrier,  a  sort 
of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reverence  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Thus  terms  like 
"  the  Word  "  {Logos  =  Sansk.  Om),  "  the  Shechi- 
nah "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majesty,  "the 
Glory  "),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
"before"  God,  are  frequent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  held  up  in 
their  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  ideals  they  were.  That  the  most  curious 
vffTfpa  irporepa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as  ^M 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  Academy  of  Shem,  ^M 
etc.,  is  due  to  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  cautious,  withal 
poetical  alterations  also  occur  when  the  patriarchs 
speak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  by  his  "sword 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar- 
gum "prayers  and  supplications."  But  the  points 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  chiefly  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  serious  study  —  as  throwing 
the  clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogue  about  matters  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  exercises  —  are  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  Law,  prophecy,  angelology,  ^1 
and  the  Messiah.  ^M 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Wi-  ^" 
ner  {De  Onkeloso,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  more 
minuteness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Luzzatto.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldest 
Targum,  for  Biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies 
in  general,  —  not  to  mention  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning, 
such  as  geography,  history,  etc. :  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  give,  for  the  first  time,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classical, 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  Oheb  Ger 
(1830)  is,  it  is  true,  quoted  by  every  one,  but  in 
reality  known  to  but  an  infinitely  small  number, 
although  it  is  written  in  the  most  lucid  modern  ^ 
Hebrew.  ^H 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and    ^fj 
Targum  into  four  principal  classes. 

A.  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
former  retained. 

B.  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed, 

C.  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

D.  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  further  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorough 
and  accurate  manner,  some  telling  specimens. 


Not-    ^1 
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withstanding  the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
and  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  classes,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
each  case,  will  enable  us  to  gain  as  clear  an  insight 
into  the  manner  and  "genius"  of  the  Onkelos- 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  the  study  of  the 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  language  of  the  text 
has  been  changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  former  has  been  retained. 

1 .  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom :  e.  g.  the  sin- 
gular," "Let  there  be  \sit]  lights"  (Gen.  i.  14),  is 
transformed  into  the  plural  *  [shit]  in  the  Targum ; 
*'  man  and  woman,"  '•  as  applied  to  the  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  becomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Ara- 
maic, "  male  and  female."  '' 

2.  Alterations  out  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Gotlhead :  e.  g.  the 
terms  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  replaced  by  Jehovah, 
lest  these  might  appear  to  imply  more  than  one 
God.  Where  Elohim  is  applied  to  idolatry  it  is 
rendered  "  Error."  < 

3.  Anthropomorphisms,  where  they  could  be 
misunderstood  and  construed  into  a  disparagement 
or  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  among 
the  common  people,  are  expunged :  e.  g.  for  "  And 
God  smelled  a  sweet  smell"  (Gen.  viii.  21),  Onke- 
los  has,  "  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  with 
grace;  "  for  "  And  Jehovah  went/ down  to  see  the 
city  "  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "  And  Jehovah  revealtila  Him- 
self," a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  fo^ 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as  "  to  go  down,"  "  to  go 
through,"  etc.,  applied  to  God.  "  I  shall  pass  over'' 
you  "  (Ex.  xii.  13),  the  Targum  renders,  "I  shall 
protect  you."  i  Yet  only  anthropomorphisms  which 
clearly  stand  figuratively  and  might  give  offense, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Maimonides,  followed  by  nearly 
all  commentators,  holds,  all  anthropomorphisms, 
for  words  like  "hand,  finger,  to  speak,  see,"  etc. 
(see  above),  are  retainetl.  But  where  the  words 
remember,  think  of,  ^  etc.,  are  used  of  God,  they 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  in 
the  Targum  in  the  present;  since  a  past  or  future 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Omniscient.'     A  keen  distinction  is  here  also 

established  by  Luzzatto  between  "^TH  and  ^  v2,  the 
former  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  latter  of 
a  seeing  "  into  the  heart." 

4.  Expressions  used  of  and  to  God  by  men  are 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  his 
dignity.     Thus  Abraham's  question,  "  The  Judge 

of  the  whole  earth,  should  he  not  (M  v)  do  jus- 
tice? "  (Gen.  xviii.  25)  is  altered  into  the  affirma- 
tive: "The  Judge  ....  verily  He  will  do  jus- 
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tice."  Laban,  who  speaks  of  his  gods  »» in  the  text, 
is  made  to  speak  of  his  religion »  only  in  the 
Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honor  of  Israel  and  their  an- 
cestors. Rachel  "  stole  "  o  the  teraphim  (xxxi.  19) 
is  softened  hito  Rachel  "  took  " ;  P  Jacob  "  fled  "  9 
from  Laban  {ibid.  22),  into  "  went  " ; »'  "  The  sons 
of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  with  craftiness "  •" 
(xxxiv.  13),  into  "with  wisdom."  < 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  text:  "for  it  is  my  mouth  that 
speaks  to  you  "  (xlv.  12),  Joseph  said  to  his  breth- 
ren :  Targum,  "  in  your  tongue,"  «  i.  e.  without  an 
interpreter.  "The  people  who  had  made  the  calf" 
(Ex.  xxxii.  35);  Targum,  "  worshipped,"  ^  since  not 
they,  but  Aaron  made  it. 

7.  Explanation  of  tropical  and  allegorical  expres- 
sions :  "  Be  fruitful  (lit.  '  creep,'  from  \^"1127)  and 
multiply "  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  "  bear 
children  ;  " «»  "  thy  brother  Aaron  shall  be  thy 
prophet '"  ^  (Ex.  vii.  1),  into  "  thy  interpreter  "  y 
(Meturgeman);  "I  made  thee  a  god  (Elohim)  to 
Pharaoh"  (Ex.  vii,  1),  into  "  a  master;  "  «  "  to  a 
head  and  not  to  a  tail  "  (Dent,  xxviii.  13),  into 
"to  a  strong  man  and  not  to  a  weak;""'  and 
finally,  "  Whoever  says  of  his  father  and  his 
mother,  I  saw  them  not"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  into 
"  Whoever  is  not  merciful  ^  towards  his  father  and 
his  mother." 

8.  Tending  to  ennoble  the  language :  the  "  wash- 
ing "  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  "  sanc- 
tifying c';  "  the  "  carcasses  "  d'  of  the  animals  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  11)  become  "  pieces  ; "  «' 
"anointing"/'  becomes  "elevating,  raising;"  fi^ 
"  the  wife  of  the  bosom,"  ^'  "  wife  of  the  cov- 
enant." i' 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
altered,  but  the  sense  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  explanations  of  the  oral  Law  a»id  the  tra^ 
ditions:  e.  g.  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  "  On  the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath  k'  (i.  e.  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread)  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  sheaf),"  Onkelos 
for  Sa.hhath^  feast-dnyj'  For  frontlets  "*'  (Deut.  vi. 
8),  Tefillin  (phylacteries)."' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  terms  and  the  mean- 
ing. 

10.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Being :  "  Am  I  in  God's 
stead  ?"o'  becomes  in  Onkelos,  "  Dost  thou  ask 
[children]  from  me  ?  p'  from  before  God  thou 
shouldst  ask  them  "  (Gen.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
objectionable  kind.  "  With  the  breath  of  thy 
nose  "  9'  ("  blast  of  thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  xv.  8), 
becomes  "  With  the  word  of  thy  mouth."  r^  "  And 
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I  shall  spread  my  hand  over  thee"«  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
22),  is  transformed  into  "  I  shall  with  my  word 
protect  thee."  ^  "  And  thou  shult  see  my  back 
parts, <^  but  my  face<^  shall  not  be  seen  "  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
23):  "  And  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,«  but 
that  which  is  before  me/ shall  not  be  seen  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religious  euphemisms :  e.  g. 
"  And  ye  shall  be  like  God  "  o  (Gen.  iii.  5),  is 
altered  into  "  like  princes."  ''  "  A  laughter^"  has 
God  made  me"  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  "A  joy*  he 
gives  me  "  —  "  God  "  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honor  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors: 
e.  g.  ."  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  a  dweller  in 
tents  "  I  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  becomes  "an  upright  man. 
frequenting  the  house  of  learning."  "«  "  One  of  the 
people  n  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife "  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10)  —  "  One  singled  out  among  the  people,"  o 
i.  e.  the  king.  "  Thy  brother  came  and  took  my. 
blessing  with  deceit  "i*  (Gen.  xxvii.  35),  becomes 
"  with  wisdom."  9 

14.  In  order  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetical  grounds.  "  And  he  will  bathe  his  foot 
in  oil  "  ''  —  "  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies  s 
of  a  king  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

15.  In  order  to  entioble  the  language.  "  And 
man  became  a  living  being  "  <  (Gen.  ii.  7)  —  "  And 
it  became  in  man  a  speaking  spirit."  «  "  How 
good, are  thy  tents,  ^  0  Jacob  "  —  "  How  good  are 
thy  lands,^"  0  Jacob"  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  favor  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations.  "  And  go  into  the  land  of  Moriah  "  ^ 
(Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  "  into  the  land  of  worship  " 
(the  future  place  of  the  Temple).  "  Isaac  went  to 
walky  in  the  field"  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  is  rendered 
"to^ra^."3  [Comp.  Sam.  Pent.,  p.  2812  6] 
"  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  «'  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  26)  —  as  meat  and  milk,^  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(C.)  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  ad- 
ditions, etc.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom  :  e.  g. 
"  Her  father's  brother  "  c  (=:  relation,  Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendered  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."  d' 
"  What  God  does«'  (future)  he  has  told  Pharaoh  " 
(Gen.  xli.  28)  —  "  What  God  will  do,"/'  etc. 

18.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like : 
"  Who  is  hke  unto  Theefl^  among  the  gods?  "  is 
rendered,  "  There  is  none  like  unto  Thee,^'  Thou 
art  God"   (Ex.  xv.  11).     "And  they  sacrifice  to 


demons  who  are  no  gods"^'  —  "of  no  use"*' 
(Deut.  xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being:  e.g.  "And  the  Spirit  of  God '' moved  " 
(Gen.  i.  2)  —  "A  wind  from  before  the  Lord."  "»' 
"  And  Noah  built  God  an  altar  " »»'  (Gen.  viii.  20) 

—  "  an  altar  before  o'  the  Lord."  "  And  God  p'  was 
with  the  boy  "  (Gen.  xxi.  20)  —  "  And  the  word 
of  God  1'  was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy."  "  The  moun- 
tain of  God  "  (Ex.  iii,  1)  —  "  The  mountain  upon 
which  was  revealed  the  glory  ^'  of  God."  "  The 
staff  of  God  "  (Ex.  iv.  20)  —  "  The  staff  with  which 
thou  hast  done  the  miracles  before"'  God."  "  And 
I  shall  see  <'  what  will  be  their  end  "  —  "  It  is  open 
(revealed)  before  me,"  «'  etc.  The  Divine  Being  is 
in  fact  very  rarely. spoken  of  without  that  spiritual 
medium  mentioned  before;  it  being  considered,  as 
it  were,  a  want  of  proper  reverence  to  speak  to  or 

of  Him  directly.     The  terms   "  Before  "  (Sip), 

"Word"  {A6yos,   SnD"^D),  "Glory"  (K^P*'), 

"  Majesty  "  (n^H^Dli?),  are  also  constantly  used* 

instead  of  the  Divine  name :  e.  g.  "  The  voice  of 
the  Lord  God  was  heard"  (Gen.  iii.  8)  —  "The 
voice  of  the  Word."  "  And  he  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  "  (ix.  27)  — "And  the  Shechinah 
[Divine  Presence]  will  dwell."  "And  the  Lord 
went  up  from  Abraham  "  (Gen.  xvii.  22)  —  "  And 
the  glory  of  God  went  up."  "  And  God  came  to 
Abimelech"  (Gen.  xx.  3)  —  "And  the  word  from  ^| 
.[before]  God  came  to  Abimelech."  ^| 

20.  For  the  sake  of  improving  seemingly  irrever- 
ential  phrases  in  Scripture.  "  AVho  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  his  voice?  "  (Ex.  v.  2)  —  "  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  revealed  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  his  word."  '^■' 

21.  In  honor  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  gladly 
die  "  w'  (Gen.  xlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch,  becomes  "  I  shall 
be  comforted  a;'  now."  "  And  he  led  his  flock  to- 
wards y'  the  desert"  (Ex.  iii.  1)  —  "  towards  a  good 
spot  of  pasture  «'  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honor  of  the  Law  ahd  the  explanation  of    H 
its  obscurities.     "  To  days  and  years  "  (Gen.  i.  14)  H 

—  "  that  days  and  years  should   be   counted  by   ™ ' 
them."  a"  "  A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil " 

—  "  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  fruits  ^"  will  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  "I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of  c"  man  "  (viii.  21)  — 
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"  through  the  sin  «  of  man."  "  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  forgiven  the  blood  ^  shed  upon  it " 
(Num.  XXXV.  33)  —  «•  the  innocent  <^  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metonym- 
ical  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude:  e.  g.  "  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii.  16)  — 
"  mighty «'  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  »  I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefits  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  10)  —  "  My 
good  deeds  «  are  small."  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart "  —  "  the  folly  of  thy 
heart."/ 

24.  Vov  the  sake  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
ties, etc.,  in  the  written  l^w.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii.  24) 

—  "  the  home''  ^  (not  really  his  parents).  "  The 
will  of  Mini  who  dwelleth  in  the  bush  "  —  "  of  Him 
that  dwelle:h  in  heaven  *  [whose  Shechinah  is  in 
heaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moses." 

25.  [n  favor  of  the  oral  Ltiw  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
the  parents  on  their  children  "  (Ex.  xx.  5),  has  the 
addition,  "  when  the  children  follow  the  sins  of 
their  parents  "  (comp.  Vj..  xviii.  19).  "  The  right- 
eous and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill"  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) 

—  *»  He  who  has  left  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  thou 
shalt  not  kill  him,"  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Halacha, 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  again  for  the  same  crime. 
"Doorposts"  (mesusofh)  (Deut.  vi.  9) — "And 
thou  shalt  write  them  .  .  .  and  affix  them  upon 
the  posts,"  etc. 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

2G.  In  honor  of  the  Divine  Iteing,  to  avoid 
apparent  nmltiplicity  or  a  likeness.  "  Behold  man 
will  be  like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil  " 
(Gen.  iii.  22)  —  "He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world-'"  to  know  good  and  evil."  "  For  who  is  a 
God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  could  do  like  thy 
deeds  and  powers?  "  (Deut.  iii.  24)  —  "  Thou  art 
God,  thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  in  heaven* 
above,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  and  there  is  none 
who  does  like  unto  thy  deeds,"  etc. 

27.  Alteration  of  epithets  employed  of  God. 
"  And  before  thee  shall  I  hide  myself"  '  (Gen.  iv. 
14)  —  "  And  before  thee  it  is  not  possible  to  hide."  '« 
"  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise  '•  Him,  the  God 
of  my  father  and  I  will  extol »  Him  "  (Ex.  xv.  2) 
— "  This  is  my  God,  and  1  will  build  Him  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  t>  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  I  will  pray 
before  Him."  «  "  In  one  moment  I  shall  go  up  in 
thy  midst  and  annihilate  thee"  —  "  For  one  hour 
will  I  take  away  my  majesty  from  among  thee" 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above). 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  "  Great  is 
Jehovah  above  all  gods" — "Great  is  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  Him."  "Send  through 
him  wliom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13)  —  "  through 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honor  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  the  souls  they  made*  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xii. 
5)  —  "  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  Divine 


Law'  in  Haran."  "  And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  67)  — 
"  And  lo  righteous  were  her  works,"  like  the  works 
of  his  mother  Sarah."  "  And  he  bent  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant"  (Gen. 
xlix.  15)  —  "  And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  of  the 
nations  and  destroy  their  dwelling-places,  and  those 
that  will  remain  there  will  serve  him  and  pay 
tribute  to  him."  "  People,  foolish  and  not  wise  " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6)  —  "  People  who  has  received  the 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  ^ 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metonymical 
phrases.  "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  his 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  Egypt" 
((ien.  xli.  44)  —  "  There  shall  not  a  man  raise  his 
hand  to  seize  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a 
horse."  * 

3L  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  »  Coats 
of  skin"  (Gen.  iii.  21)  —  "  Garments  of  honor  w 
on  the  skin  of  their  flesh."  "  Thy  two  daughters 
who  are  found  with  thee  "  (Gen.  xix.  15)  —  "  who 
were  found  faithful  with  thee."  "  May  Reuben 
live  and  not  die  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6)  —  "  May  Reuben 
live  in  the  everlasting  life." 

The  foregoing  examples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  sufficiently  the  judgment  given  above 
on  this  Targum.  In  spite  of  its  many  and  im- 
portant discrepancies,  it  never  for  one  moment 
forgets  its  aim  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  trans- 
lation Jbr  the  people,  and  nothing  more.  Wher- 
ever it  deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the  text, 
such  a  course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified  —  nay, 
necessitated  —  either  by  the  obscurity  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  the  wrong  construction  that  naturally 
would  be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude. 
The  explanations  given  agree  either  with  the  real 
sense,  or  develop  the  current  tradition  supposed  to 
underlie  it.  The  specimens  adduced  by  other  in- 
vestigators, however  differently  classified  or  ex- 
plained, are  easily  brought  under  the  foregoing 
heads.  They  one  and  all  tend  to  prove  that 
Onkelos,  whatever  the  objections  against  single 
instances,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  thor- 
oughly competent  interpreters.  A  few  instances 
only  —  and  they  are  very  few  indeed  —  may  be 
adduced,  where  even  Onkelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
"dormitat."  Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
to  depreciate,  as  has  been  done,  the  infinitely  supe- 
rior knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
idioms  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
from  modem  translations  to  ignorance.  They 
drank  from  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  tra- 
ditional exegesis,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  their 
days  as  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  was  in  the 
circles  of  the  wise,  the  academies  and  schools. 
But  we  have  this  advantage,  that  words  which 
then  were  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  known 
no  longer  —  only  guessed  at  —  are  to  us  familiar 
by  the  numerous  progeny  they  have  produced  in 
cognate  idioms,  known  to  us  through  the  mighty 
spread  of  linguistic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we 
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are  not  aided  by  a  traditional  exegesis  handed 
down  within  and  without  the  schools,  perhaps  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  framing  of  the  document 
itself,  neither  are  we  prejudiced  and  fettered  by  it. 
Whatever  may  be  implied  and  hidden  in  a  verse 
or  word,  we  have  no  reason  to  translate  it  accord- 
ingly, and,  for  the  attaining  of  this  purpose,  to 
overstrain  the  powers  of  the  roots.  Among  such 
small  shortcomings  of  our  translator  may  be  men- 
tioned that  he  appears  to  have  erroneously  derived 

nStt7    (Gen.  iv.  7)  from    Stt?3;  that    nn312 

(xx.  6)  is  by  him  rendered    nn^^M;   ^["'DS 

(Gen.  xli.  43)  by  NDbttb  K3W;  ID'W  (Deut. 

xxiv.  5)  *T2lS;  and  the  like.  Comp.  however  the 
Commentators  on  these  passages. 

The  bulk  of  the  passages  generally  adduced  as 
proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkelos 
have  to  a  great  part  been  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  specimens  to  be  intentional  devia- 
tions; many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely 
instance  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his 
critics. 

Some  places,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
distinct  translations,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the 
catchword  being  apparently  taken  in  two  diftereut 
senses.  Thus  Gen.  xxii.  13,  where  he  translates: 
"  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  after  these,  and 
behold  there  was  a  ram;  "  he  has  not  "in  his  per- 
plexity "  mistranslated  ^^S  for  inK,  but  he  has 

only  placed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  "^nS 
after  the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noun  (ram); 
and  the  MIH,  which  is  moreover  wanting  in  some 
texts,  has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  *nnM 

or  "rnS,  but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  more 
lucid  still.  A  similar  instance  of  a  double  trans- 
lation is  found  in  Gen.  ix.  6 :  "  Whosoever  sheds  a 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  — 
rendered  "  Whosoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by 
witnesses  through  the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall 

his  blood  be  shed;  "  D"TS2,  by  man,  being  taken 
first  as  "  witness,"  and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  further  notice  the  occurrence  .of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  this  Targum :  the  one,  Gen. 
xUx.  10,  Shiloh;  the  other.  Num.  xxiv.  17,  "  scep- 
tre: "  both  rendered  "  Messiah." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "genius"  of  Onkelos  as 
translator  and  as  paraphrast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  3418-3420. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any 
other  Targum.  Regarding  the  linguistic  shades 
of  the  different  Targums,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  general  remark,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  more  corrupt  and  adulterated  its  language. 
Three  dialects,  however,  are  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished: as  in  the  Aramaic  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  Judaeo-Aramaic,  so 
also  in  the  different  Targums;  and  their  recogni- 
tion is  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of 
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their  origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  reader 
that  this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

1.  The  GaUlean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of 
already  in  the  Talmud  as  the  one  which  most 
carelessly  confounds  its  sounds,  vowels  as  well  as 
consonants.  "  The  Galileans  are  negligent  with 
respect  to  their  language,"  and  care  not  for  gram- 
matical forms  " ''  is  a  common  saying  in  the  Ge- 
mara.     We  learn  that  they  did  not  distinguish 

properly  between  B  and  P  (3,  S),  saying  Tapula 
instead  of  Tabula,  between  Ch  and  K  (D  and  p), 
saying  ^fipios  for  Kvpios.  Far  less  could  they 
distinguish  between  the  various  gutturals,  as  is 
cleverly  exemplified  in  the  story  where  a  Judoean 
asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  w'anted  to  buy  an 

"H^S,  whether  he  meant  "1)3}?    (wool),  or  "^^M 

(a  lamb),  or  '^^^^  (wine),  or  "nXSH  (an  ass). 
The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregard  of 
the  gutturals  was,  that  they  otten  threw  them  off 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  per  aphoeresin. 
Again  they  contracted,  or  rather  wedged  together, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  be- 
ginnings. By  confounding  the  vowels  like  the  con- 
sonants, they  often  created  entirely  new  words  and 

forms.  The  Mappik  H  (H)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  tq  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial 
H).  As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  confu- 
sion of  tongues  (for  which  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  73; 
Mark  xiv.  70)  may  be  assigned  the  increased  fa- 
cility of  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  nations 
owing  to  their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebrew  and  Aramaean,  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
the  frequent  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  only  stands 
for  other  gutturals,  but  is  even  used  as  mater 
lectionis),  the  commutation  of  the  gutturals  in 
general,   and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute 

consonants  ^  for  '),  p  for  D,  H  for  p,  etc. 

3.  The  Judaean  or  Jerusalem  dialect  (comp. 
Xed.  66  b)  scarcely  ever  pronounces  the  gutturals 
at  the  end  properly,  often  throws  them  off  entirely. 
Jeshua,  becomes  Jeshu  ;  Sheba  —  Shib.  Many 
words  are  peculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  ap- 
pellations of  "  door,"  c  "  light,"  o*  "  reward,"  «  etc., 
are  totally  different  from  those  used  in  the  other 
dialects.  Altogether  all  the  peculiarities  of  pro- 
vincialism, shortening  and  lengthening  of  vowels, 
idiomatic  phrases  and  words,  also  an  orthography 
of  its  own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broader 
vocalization,  are  noticeable  throughout  both  the 
Targums  and  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which,  for 
the  further  elucidation  of  this  point,  as  of  many 
others,  have  as  yet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognized  Greek  words,  the  greater 
part  of  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash,  are  found  in  Onkelos;  Ex.  xxviii.  25,  )8'//puA- 
A.o$;/  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  y\v<p-i\\S  Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
x5ic«jT7js ; '*  Lev.  xi.  30,  Ku\(i>rr]s'i^  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
6p(^Kias^  (PHn.  xxxvii.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11,  Kap- 
XTjSdi/joj,  '  comp.  Pes.  der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Carbun- 
cuU);  Deut.  xx.  20,  x<'i'PO'K<i>fia^  (Ber.  R.  xcviii.); 
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Ex.  xxviii.  20,  ^^peS/io;"  Num.  xv.  38,  Deut.  xxii. 
12,  Kpda-iTfSov  ;  ^  I'lx.  xxx.  34,  k'kttos  ;  ^  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28,  \rj8oy;^  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  <pdp(Tos;^  Ex. 
xxvi.  6,  TT JpTTT) ;  •'' Gen.  vi.  14,  Kc'Spos;^  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  K^yxpos'^  (Plin.  xxxvii.  4).  To  these  may  be 
added  the  unrecognized  ■Kepafiis'^  (Ex.  xxi.  18), 
\i$povxm,^  or  \ffip6xv  (Gen.  xxx.  14),  &c. 

The  following  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  the  Greek  letters  in  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,  Talmud,  Midrash,  etc.),  may  not 
be  out  of  place:  — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  v,  becomes  3. 

Z  is  rendered  by  T. 

H  appears  to  have  occasionally  assumed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  consonant  (Digamma);  and  a  1 
is  inserted. 

0  is  n,  T  t3.  But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
lowances for  corruptions,  does  not  alwayu  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 

K  is  p,  sometimes  D. 

M,  which  before  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  v, 
becomes  3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inseited  before 
labials  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  word. 

H,  generally  D3,  sometimes,   however,   T3  or 

n   is    5,  sometimes,   however,   it   is  softened 

into  13. 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into   V  or  3. 

'P  becomes  either  HI  or  "IH  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word. 

2  either  D  or  T. 

The  spintus  asper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  reappears  again  sometimes 
{avveSpoi —  San^edrin).  Even  the  ttnis  is  repre- 
sented sonjetimes  by  a  H  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  asper  is 
dropped. 

As  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vowel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 

word  an  S  pi'ostheiiciini  is  placed,  so  as  to  render 
the  pronunciation  easier.  The  terminations  are  fre- 
quently Hebraized :  thus  oi  is  sometimes  rendered 

by  the  termination  of  the  Masc.  PI.  C^,  etc. 

A  curious  and  instructive  comparison  may  be 
instituted,  between  this  mode  of  transcription  of 
the  Greek  letters  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Helirew  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chiefly  in  the 
LXX. 

S  sometimes  inaudible  {spirit,  ten.),  ^Aapcvv, 
'EAKOj/ci;  sometimes  audible  (as  spirit,  asper),  'Afi- 
pad/j.,  'HKlas. 

3  =/3:  'P6/3f/cKo;  sometimes  <p:  'laK€$(-f}(p, 
sometimes  v'  'PoaG,  sometimes  fi^:  Zepovfifia- 
/SeA,  sometimes  it  is  completely  changed  into  /*: 
'lajuvem  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 


«  (S^^)  D1"13  (Mich.  Lex.   Syr.  435,  makes  it 
Persian.) 


WICD^D 
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3=7:  r6/x(p,  sometimes  «:  Awf}K,  sometimes 
X'  'Zfpoix- 

"7=5:  once  =  t  Marpatd  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

n  =  N,  either  spirit,  asp.  like  'OSop^o,  or 
spir.  ten.  like  'AjScA. 

*1  =  u,  not  the  vowel,  but  our  v:  "Eva,  Aevi: 
thus  also  ov  (as  the  Greek  writers  often  express 
the  Latin  v  by  ov)'  'leoro-ouci:  sometimes  =  j8: 
2oi8y  (Gen.  xiv.  5);  sometimes  it  is  entirely  left 
out,  'Ao-t/  for  Vashti. 

T  =  ^,  sometimes  o-:  ZafiovKdv^  Xaa-0l]  rarely 
|:  Bouf  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by  a 
spir.  len.  in  the  beginning,  or  the  reduplication  of 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
sometimes  =  x'-  ^dfi  ;  sometimes  =  «:  Td^eK 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

ID  =  t:  ^acpdr'-  sometimes  =  5:  4»ou5  (Gen. 
X.  6);  or  6:  'EKi<pa\d0  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

**  =  »:  'la/caJjS,  or  t  before  p  ("1):  'Up^fiias. 
Between  several  vowels  it  is  sometimes  entirely 
omitted:  ^IwaSd. 

3  =  X  =  Xavadv  ;  sometimes  k  :  Safiadaxd 
(Gen.  X.  7);  rarely  =  y.  racpeupflfi. 

V,  3,  "1  =  \,  J/,  p  ;  but  they  are  often  found 
interchanged :  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  of 

the  Greek  letters.  3  is  sometimes  also  rendered  ju 
(see  above). 

D  =  ^,  sometimes  fi:  NejSpceS,  2f&\d  (1  Chr. 
i.  47). 

W  and  D  =  (t:  Iv/xedv,  Srjcfp,  2/i/. 

V  =  spir.  len.:  ^E<ppwV'  sometimes  =  7  (c)' 
Tofxopfia'i  sometimes  k'  'Api8J/c  (Gen.  xxiii.  2). 

D  =  <^:  ^aXiy,  or  ir'  2o\7raa5. 

!^  =  0-:  StSciJf;  sometimes  ^:  O^C  (Gen.  x.  23; 
Cod.  Alex.-'ns;  xxii.  21,  "0.0- 

p  =  «:  BoAa/c;  sometimes  x'  XeTTovpd;  also 
a:  XcAe'A. 

n  =  6-  'loi^cd;  sometimes  t:  Tox^s. 

As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targum 
was  prepared,  we  can  ^nly  reiterate  that  we  have 
no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  the 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum  texts. 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gathered 
by  Cap|)ellus,  Kennicott,  Buxtorf,  De  Rossi,  Cler- 
icus,  l.uzzatto,  and  others,  by  a  superficial  com- 
parison of  a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chiefly 
printed  ones.  Whenever  the  very  numerous  MSS. 
shall  be  collated,  then  the  learned  world  may  pos- 
sibly come  to  certain  probable  conclusions  on  it. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  broadly  speaking, 
our  present  Masoretic  text  has  been  the  one  from 
which  the  Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet 
etlited,  at  all  events;  unless  we  assume  that  late 
hands  have  been  intentionally  busy  in  mutually 
assimilating  text  and   translation.     Many  of  the 
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inferences  drawn  by  De  Rossi  and  others  from  the 
discrepancies  of  the  version  to  discrepancies  of  the 
original  from  the  Masor.  text,  must  needs  be  re- 
jected if  Onkelos'  method  and  phraseology,  as  we 
have  exhibited  it,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus,  when  (Ex.  xxiv.  7)  "before  the  people"  is 
found  in  Onkelos,  while  our  Hebrew  text  reads 
*'  in  the  ears,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Onkelos 

read  ^3TS2 :  it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining 
the  unusual  phrase,  to  which  he  remains  faithful 
throughout.  Or,  "  Lead  the  people  unto  the  place 
(A.  V.)  of  which  I  have  spoken  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is 

solely  Onkelos'  translation  of  "IJi^S  vM,  soil,  the 

place,  and  no  DIp^S  need  be  conjectured  as  hav- 
ing stood  in  Onkelos'  copy;  as  also  (Ex.  ix.  7) 
his  addition  "  From  the  cattle  of  '  the  children  of 

Israel "  does  not  prove  a  "^311  to  have  stood  in 
his  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  autheiiticity  of  the  targumic 
texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  MS.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  most 
600  years,  even  the  careful  comparison  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  would  not  much  further  our  knowl- 
edge. As  far  as  those  existing  are  concerned,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blunders,  —  not  to 
speak  of  variants,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  copyists;  —  but  few  are  of  a  nature  dam- 
aging the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance 
that  text  and  Targum  were  often  placed  side  by 
side,  column  by  column,  must  have  had  no  little 
share  in  the  incorrectness,  since  it  was  but  natural 
to  make  the  Targum  resemble  the  text  as  closely 
as  possible,  while  the  nature  of  its  material  differ- 
ences was  often  unknown  to  the  scribe.  In  fact, 
the  accent  itself  was  made  to  fit  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Chaldee  wherever  a  larger  addition  did  not 
render  it  utterly  impossible.  Tims  letters  are  in- 
serted, omitted,  thrust  in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an 
infinite  number  of  places.  But  the  difference  goes 
still  further.  In  some  Codices  synonymous  terms 
are   us  d    most   arbitrarily   as   it   would    appear: 

nrn«  and  «nD-T«  earth,  D"T«  and  Sa73« 

man,    nilM   and    "jbn^    path,     T\yiV    and 

D^^n  vS,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  re- 
place each  other  indiscriminately.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  Hebrew  Codex  itself  has,  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  been  emendated  from  the  Targum. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  with- 
out, however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 
and  without,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libraries 
abroad.  What  has  become  of  Buxtorfs  copy, 
which  he  intended  to  add  to  his  never  printed 
"  Babylonia  "  —  a  book  devoted  to  this  same  subject 
—  we  do  not  know.  Luzzatto  has  lately  found  such 
a  "  Masorah  "  in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  only 
mentions  some  variants  contained  in  it.  Its  title 
must  not  mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Masorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  re- 
cent work,  like  the  Mnsorah  of  the  Talmud,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  text. 

The  MSS.  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bers —  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  read  every  Sabbath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  synagogue.     The  Bodleian  has 


5,  the  British  Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augsbui^  1 
Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1,  Carlsruhe  3,  Stuttgart  2. 
Erfurt  3,  Dresden  1,  I^ipsic  1,  Jena  1,  Dessau  1, 
Helmstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Breslau  1,  Brieg  1,  Kegens- 
burg  1,  Hamburg  7,  Copenhagen  2,  Upsala  1, 
Amsterdam  1,  Paris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  6, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1.  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Florence  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2,  Parma 
about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete  Codd. 
containing  Onkelos. 

Editio  Princeps,  Bologna  1482,  fol.  (Abr.  b. 
Chajjim)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  Rashi.  Later  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bomberg)  Polyglotts 
(1518,  1526,  1547-49),  and  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  Onkelos 
and  the  Samaritan  version  we  have  spoken  under 
Saimakitan  Pentateuch  [p.  2813].  There  also 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  taken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  upon  later  herme- 
neutics  and  exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to  ear- 
lier or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  this  single  Targum,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targums  ;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 
THE  Chaldee  version  kot'  i^oxhv,  while,  from 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
province  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Para- 
phrase to  Midrash-Haggadah.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  these,  but  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  results. 

II.  Targum  on  the  Prophets, 
Namely,  Joshua,  Judges,   Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
—  called  Taruum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,. 

Next  in  time  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS.  —  none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years  —  is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  following  statements  :  (1.)  "  Eighty  disciples 
had  Hillel  the  JLlder,  thirty  of  whom  were  worthy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  shoiild  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  our  I^rd;  peace 
be  upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that 
the  sun  should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did 
at  that  of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  in- 
termediate worth.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  ben 
Saccai;  and  it  was  said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai, 
that  he  left  not  (uninvestigated)  the  Bible,  the 
Mishna,  the  Gemara,  the  Halachahs,  the  Hagga- 
dahs,  the  sui)tleties  of  the  Law,  and  the  subtleties 
of  the  Soferim  .  .  .  .  ;  the  easy  things  and  the 
difficult  things  [from  the  most  awful  Divine  mys- 
teries to  the  common  popular  proverbs^  ....  If 
this  is  said  of  the  least  of  them,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  greatest,  i.  e.  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel?"  (Bab. 
Bath.  134  a;  comp.  Succ.  28  a.)  (2.)  A  second 
passage  (see  Onkelos)  referring  more  especially  to 
our  present  sulyect,  reads  as  follows :  "  The  Tar- 
gum of  Onkelos  was  made  by  Onkelos  the  Prose- 
lyte from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua, 
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and  that  of  the  I*rophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel 
from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi.     And  in   that   hour   was   the  land  of  Israel 

shaken  three  hundred  parasangs And  a 

voice  was  heard,  sayinir,  '  Who  is  this  who  has  re- 
vealed rny  secrets  unto  the  sons  of  man  ? '  Up 
rose  Jonathan  hen  Uzziel  and  said  :  '  It  is  I  who 
have  i-evealed  thy  secrets  to  the  sons  of  man.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  itnown  and  revealed  before  Thee,  that  not 
for  my  honor  have  I  done  it,  nor  for  the  honor  of 
my  father's  house,  but  for  thine  honor;  that  the 
disputes  may  cease  in  Israel.'  ....  And  he  fur- 
ther desired  to  reveal  the  Targum  to  the  Hagiog- 
rapha,  when  a  voice  was  lieard :  '  Enough.'  And 
why  V  —  because  the  day  of  the  Messiah  is  revealed 
therein  (Meg.  3  a)."  Wonderftii  to  relate,  the  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  for  the  general  l)elief  in  the 
authorship  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  is  this  second 
Haggadistic  passage  exclusively;  which,  if  it  does 
mean  anything,  does  at  all  events  not  mean  our 
Targum,  which  is  found  njouming  over  the  "  Tem- 
ple in  ruins,"  full  of  invectives  against  Home  (Sam. 
xi.  5;  Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.,  &c.),  mentioning  Armillus 
(Is.  X.  4)  (the  Antichrist),  Germania  (ICz.  xxxviii. 
6):  not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
iutertial  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era.  If  interpolations  must 
be  assumed,  —  and  indeed  Kashi  speaks  already  of 
corruptions  in  his  MSS,  —  such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  events  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
wholesale  system  of  intentional  and  minute  inter- 
I)olation  throughout  the  bulky  work.  But  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  belief — long  and 
partly  still  upheld  most  reverentially  against  all 
difficulties  —  is  completely  mo<lern :  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  600  years  (the  date  of  our  old- 
est Targiun  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  real  and  genuine  sources:  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  au- 
thority down  to  Hai  Gaon  (12th  cent.).  Fre- 
quently quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient 
works,  it  is  never  once  quoted  as  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan.  But  it  is  invariably  introduced  with 
the  formula  :  "  K.  Joseph  "  (bar  C;hama,  the 
Blind,  euphemistically  called  the  clear-sightetl,  the 
well-known  President  of  Pumbaditha  in  Babylonia, 
who  succeeded  Kabba  in  319  A.  D)  says,"  etc. 
(Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach.  68  a,  Sanh.  94  b). 
Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in  Joseph's  name,  and  with 
the  addition,  "  Without  the  Targum  to  this  verse 
(due  to  him)  we  could  not  understand  it.''  This 
is  the  simple  state  of  the  case:  and  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  critics  have  lavished  all  their 
acumen  to  defend  what  never  had  any  real  exist- 
ence, or  at  l)est  owed  its  apparent  existence  to  a 
heading  added  by  a  superficial  scribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
former  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gums  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the  Tar- 
gum to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much  bolder 
undertaking  —  and  one  to  which  still  more  reluct- 
antly leave  was  given  —  than  a  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long,  after 
Onkelos,  or  alx)ut  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ; 
—  the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who  it  is  said, 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum  when  he 


a  "  Sinai,"  "  Possessor  of  Wheat,"  in  allusion  to  his 
vast  mastery  over  the  traditions. 


had  become  blind.  The  reason  given  for  that  re- 
luctance is,  although  hyperbolically  expressed,  per- 
fectly clear :  "  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets  revealed 
the  secrets  "  —  that  is,  it  allowed  free  scope  to  the 
wildest  fantasy  to  run  riot  upon  the  prophetic  pas- 
sages —  tempting  through  their  very  obscurity,  — 
and  to  utter  explanations  and  interpretations  rela- 
tive to  present  events,  and  oracles  of  its  own  for 
future  times,  which  might  be  fraught  with  grave 
dangers  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permittetl  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  Meg.  3  o. ;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  but  be, 
even  in  its  written  form,  more  sober,  more  dignified, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  and  well-known 
traditions,  than  any  other  Targunj;  since  it  had 
originally  been  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by 
the  congregation  as  well  as  the  authorities  present ; 
—  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
more  than  fragments  from  the  Prophets  having 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  the  synagogue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  more  than  the 
redactor  of  this  the  second  part  of  the  Bible- 
Targum,  which  was  originated  in  Palestine,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  liabylon,  we  can- 
not determine.  He  may  perhaps  have  made  con- 
siderable additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  up  gaps 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some  parts.  So 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  his 
Aca<lemy  were  the  collectors  and  revisers,  and  he 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which  it  now  possesses, 
spite  of  the  occasional  difference  of  style:  adapted 
simply  to  the  variegated  hues  and  dictions  of  its 
manifold  Biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  main  either 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  quoted.  We  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Hillel, 
and  also  that  he  did  translate,  either  privately  or 
publicly,  parts  of  the  prophetical  books;  chiefly,  we 
should  say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  start- 
ling were  his  interpretations. —  borne  aloft  by  his 
high  fame — that  who  but  prophets  themselves 
cotdd  have  revealed  them  to  him  ?  And,  going  a 
step  further,  who  could  reveal  prophetic  allegories 
and  mysteries  of  all  the  prophetic  books,  but  those 
who,  themselves  the  last  in  the  list,  had  the  whole 
body  of  sacred  oracles  before  them  ?  This  appears 
to  us  the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts:  as  they  stand,  not  as  they  are  imagined. 
That  nothing  save  a  few  snatches  of  this  (rrUpnal 
paraphrase  or  Midrash  could  be  embodied  in  our 
Targum,  we  need  not  ui^e.  Yet  for  these  even  we 
have  no  proof.  Zunz,  the  facile  pinnceps  of  Tar- 
gumic  as  well  as  Midrashic  investigation,  who,  as 
late  as  1830  (Gottesd.  Vm-tr.),  still  believed  him- 
self in  the  modern  notion  of  Jonathan's  authorship 
("  first  half  of  first  century,  A.  D."),  now  utterly 
rejects  the  notion  of  "  our  possessing  anything  of 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel "  (Geiger's  Zeitschr.  1837, 
p.  2.50). 

I^ss  conservative  than  our  view,  however,  are 
the  views  of  the  modern  school  (Rappoport,  Luz- 
zatto,  Frankel,  Geiger,  Levy,  Bauer,  Jahn,  Ber- 
tlioidt,  Levysohn,  etc. ),  who  not  only  reject  the  au- 
thorship of  Jonathan,  but  also  utterly  deny  that 
there  was  any  ground  whatsoever  for  assigning  a 
Targuin  to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud.  The 
passage,  they  say,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than 
our  Targum,  and  in  fact  does  apply,  erroneously  of 
course,  to  this,  and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similar 
kind.     The  popular  cry  for  a  great  "  name,  upon 
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which  to  hang  "  —  in  Talmudical  phraseology  — 
all  that  is  cherished  and  venerated,  and  the  wish  of 
those  eager  to  impart  to  this  Version  a  lasting  au- 
thority, found  in  Jonathan  the  most  fitting  person 
to  father  it  upon.  Was  he  not  the  greatest  of  the 
great,  "  who  had  been  dusted  with  the  dust  of  Hil- 
iel's  feet?"  He  was  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the 
one  most  imbued  with  knowledge  human  and  di- 
vine, of  all  those  eighty,  the  least  of  whom  was 
worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its  course  at  his 
bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  flames  «  that  arose 
from  his  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyperbolic  Hag- 
gadah,  that  »  when  he  studied  in  the  Law,  the  very 
birds  that  flew  over  him  in  the  air,  were  consumed 
by  fire "  {nisrephu  f>  —  not,  as  Landau,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Aruch,  apologetically  translates,  be- 
came Seraphs).  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  great  Hillel 
himself,  or  any  other  much  earlier  and  equally  emi- 
nent Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Soferim  perhaps, 
should  not  have  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  first  broached  by  Drusius, 
and  long  explotled,  has  recently  been  revived  under 
a  somewhat  modified  form.  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
Drusius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
given),  the  second  Greek  translator  of  the  Bible 
after  the  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  pros- 
elyte. Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
Commodus  IL,  and  the  former  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  Hagiographa),  while  the  former  translated  the 
wltole  Bible;  that  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- 
maic and  Theodotion  into  Greek,  —  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  Theodotion  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
not  very  competent  translator,  since  "ignorance 
or  negligence  "  (Montfaucon,  Pre/,  to  Hexopla), 
or  both,  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  trans- 
lator, who,  when  in  difficulties,  simply  transcribes 
the  hard  Hebrew  words  into  Greek  characters, 
without  troubling  himself  any  further;  <^  while  the 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 
displayed  in  the  Jonathanic  Version  are  astound- 
ing :  —  considering  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Wal- 
ton ask  caustically,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
should  not  rather  be  identified  with  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  whose  name  also  is  "Godgiven;  "  — 
but  dismiss  the  suggestion  as  Carpzov  long  since 
dismissed  it.  We  are,  however,  told  now  (Luzzatto, 
Geiger,  etc.),  that  as  the  Babylonian  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch  was  called  a  Targum  "  in  the 
manner  of  Aquila  or  Onkelos,"  i.  e.  of  sterling 
value,  so  also  the  continuation  of  the  Babylonian 
Targum,  which  embraced  the  Prophets,  was  called 
a  Targum  "  in  the  manner  of  Theodotion  "  = 
Jonathan;  and  by  a  further  stretch,  Jonathan- 
Theodotion  became  the  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel.  ^Ve 
cannot  but  disagree  with  this  hypothesis  also  — 
based  on  next  to  nothing,  and  carried  to  more 
than  the  usual  length  of  speculation.  While  Akyla 
is  quoted  continually  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  de- 
servedly one  of  the  best  known  and  best  beloved 
characters,  every  trait  and  incident  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  is  told  even  twice  over,  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  such  a  person  as  Theodotion  is  to 


a  The  simile  of  the  fire  —  "  as  the  Law  was  given 
In  fire  on  Sinai  "  —  is  a  very  favorite  one  in  the  Mid- 
rash. 

c  E.g.,  Lev.  vii.  18,  7122,  T.  *eyywA,  or^eyyovA, 


be  found  anywhere  in  the  Talmudical  literature 
What,  again,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired  so 
transcendent  a  fame  for  his  translation  and  himself, 
that  a  Version  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  very 
prophets  should  be  called  after  him,  "  in  order 
that  the  people  should  Hke  it"?  —  a  translation 
which  was,  in  fact,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  translation  at  all.  It  was,  as 
we  learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some 
LXX.  passages,  objectionable  to  the  pious  proselyte 
in  their  then  corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the 
book  of  Daniel  which  was  retained  from  Theo- 
dotion's  pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  had 
become  past  correction.  If,  moreover,  the  inten- 
tion was  "  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  Greek 
name,  because  the  latter  might  sound  too  foreign," 
it  was  an  entirely  gratuitous  one.  Greek  names 
abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Theo  like  Theodorus  are  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post- Talmudical  produc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent.  A.  d.  For 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  his 
want  of  knowledge  as  by  his  n)ost  ludicrous  attacks 
upon  all  that  was  "Jewish"  or  "Protestant"  (it 
was  he,  e.  g.  who  wished  to  see  the  "forged" 
Masoretic  Code  corrected  from  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, q.  v.),  is  the  chief,  and  almost  only,  de- 
fender of  this  theory,  we  have  said  enough.  On 
the  other  theory  of  there  being  more  than  one 
author  to  our  Targum  (Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette),  combated  fiercely  by  Gesenius,  Hiivernick, 
and  others,  we  need  not  further  enlarge,  after  what 
we  have  already  said.  It  certainly  is  the  work, 
not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of  twenty,  of  fifty  and 
more  Meturgemanim,  Haggadists,  and  Halachists. 
The  edition,  however,  we  repeat  it  advisedly,  ha^ 
the  undeniable  stamp  of  one  master-mind ;  and  its 
individual  workings,  its  manner  and  peculiarity  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  whole  kbor  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Such,  we  hold,  nuist  be  the 
impression  upon  every  attentive  reader;  more  espe- 
cially, if  he  judiciously  distinguishes  between  the 
first  and  the  last  prophets.  That  in  the  historical 
relations  of  the  former,  the  Version  must  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  accurate  and  close  (although  here 
too,  as  we  shall  show,  Haggadah  often  takes  the 
reins  out  of  the  Meturgeman's  or  editor's  hands), 
while  in  the  obscurer  Oracles  of  the  latter  the 
Midrash  reigns  supreme  —  is  exactly  what  the  his- 
tory of  Targumic  development  leads  us  to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  out  the  general 
character  of  the  Targum  under  consideration. 
Gradually,  perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  be- 
comes the  Tpayrifiai  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  alle- 
gory, parable,  myth,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  his- 
tory —  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see  in  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  written  under  the  bloody  censorship  of 
Esau-Rome;  interspersed  with  some  lyrical  pieces 
of  rare  poetical  value.  It  becomes,  in  short,  like 
the  Haggadah,  a  whole  system  of  eastern  phajitas- 
magorias  whirling  round  the  sun  of  the  Holy  Word 
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of  the  Seer.  Yet,  it  is  always  aware  of  being  a 
translation.  It  returns  to  its  verse  after  long 
excurses,  often  in  next  to  no  perceptible  connection 
with  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  full  swing  of 
fancy,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  many  currents  of 
thought  that  arise  out  of  a  single  word,  snatches 
of  the  verse  from  which  the  flight  was  taken  will 
suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  like  a  refrain  or  a 
keynote,  showiiifj  that  in  reality  there  is  a  connec- 
tion, though  hidden  to  the  uninitiated.  For  long 
periods  again,  it  adheres  most  strictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its  verse,  and  translates  most  conscientiously 
and  ctosely.  It  may  thus  fairly  be  described  as 
holding  in  point  of  interpretation  and  enlargement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Targums,  whose  connection  with 
their  texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  charac- 
ter. Sometimes  indeed  our  'I'argum  coincides  so 
entirely  with  Onkelos,  —  being,  in  fact,  of  one  and 
the  same  origin  and  growth,  and  a  mere  continua- 
tion and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  similarity  has  misled  critics  into  specula- 
tions of  the  priority  in  date  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Iliivernick,  e.  g.  holds  —  against  Zunz 
—  that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarized  in  fact,  Jona- 
than. We  do  not  see,  quite  apart  from  our  placing 
Onkelos  first,  why  either  should  have  used  the 
other.  The  three  passages  (.Judg.  v.  26  and  Deut. 
xxii.  5;  2  K.  xiv.  6  and  Deut.  xxiv.  16;  Jer. 
xlviii.  45,  46  and  Num.  xxi.  28,  29)  generally 
adduced,  do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  lit- 
eral closeness  which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which 
alone  could  be  called  "copying;"  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  two  last  passages  are  not,  as  we 
also  thought  we  could  infer  from  the  words  of  the 
writers  on  either  side,  extraneous  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts:  while  in  the  first  passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch-\erse  quoted.  But  even  had  we  found  such 
paraphrastic  additions,  apparently  not  belonging  to 
the  subject,  we  should  have  accounted  for  them  by 
certain  traditions  —  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  generation  —  being  recalled  .  by  a  certain 
word  or  phrase  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  memory 
of  the  one  translator;  and  by  another  word  or 
phrase  in  the  Prophets  to  the  memory  of  the  other 
translator.  The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  correct  in  a 
philosophical  and  exegetical  sense,  closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  easily 
to  be  understood  by  the  people.  When,  however, 
similes  are  used,  unfamiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in  their  mouths  like  household  words,  by 
adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some- 
times, it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even 
incorrectly,  comprehending  the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
version  which  altogether  bears  the  stamp  of  thor- 
ough competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may 
be  single  corruptions  or  interpolations,  as  we  find 
them  sometimes  indicated  by  an  introductory 
"  Says  the  Prophet  :  "  "  although,  as  stated  above, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  passages  dis- 
playing an  acquaintance  with  works  written  down 


h  1  Sam.  ii.  10  ;   2  Sam.  xxiii.  3  ;  1  K.  iv.  33  :   Is. 
iv.  2,  ix.  6,  X.   27,  xi    1,  6,  xv-  2,  xvi.  1,  5,  xxviii,  5, 


to  the  4th  century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions 
current  at  that  time,  to  the  Targum  in  its  original 
shape.  Generally  speaking,  and  holding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (sup- 
posed to  contain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Hala- 
chistic  references,  and  therefore  only  to  be  handled 
by  the  Meturgeman  with  tlie  greatest  care)  and 
that  of  the  Prophets  (freest  Homiletes  themselves) 
steadily  in  view  —  the  rules  laid  down  above  with 
respect  to  the  discrepancies  between  original  and 
Targum,  in  Onkelos,  hold  good  also  with  Jonathan. 
Anthropomorphisms  it  avoids  carefully.  Geo- 
graphical names  are,  in  most  cases,  retained  as  in 
the  original,  and  where  translated,  they  are  gen- 
erally correct.  Its  partiality  for  Israel  never  goes 
so  far  that  anything  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  people  should  be  willingly  suppressed,  although 
a  certain  reluctance  against  dwelling  upon  its  iniqui- 
ties and  punishments  longer  than  necessary,  is  vis- 
ible. Where,  however,  that  which  redounds  to  the 
praise  of  the  individual  — more  especially  of  heroes, 
kings,  prophets  —  and  of  the  community,  is  con- 
tained in  the  text,  there  the  paraphrase  lovingly 
tarries.  Future  bliss,  in  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come,  liberation  from  the  oppressor,  restoration 
of  the  Sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jehovah  and  the  House  of  David,  the  reiistab- 
lishment  of  the  nation  and  of  its  full  and  entire 
independence,  as  well  as  of  the  national  worship, 
with  all  the  primitive  splendor  of  Priest  and  Levite, 
singer  and  musician  and  prophet  —  these  are  the 
favorite  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  and 
no  link  is  overlooked  by  which  those  strains  may 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme. 
Of  Messianic  passages,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out 
those  mentioned  below;  ^  a  number  not  too  large, 
if  we  consider  how,  with  the  increased  misery  of 
the  people,  their  ardent  desire  to  see  their  Deliverer 
appear  speedily  must  have  tried  to  find  as  many 
places  in  the  Bible  as  possible,  warranting  his 
arrival.  So  far  from  their  being  suppressed  (as,  by 
one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  that  befall  some- 
times a  long  string  of  investigators,  who  are  copy- 
ing their  information  at  third  and  fourth  hand, 
has  been  unblushingly  asserted  by  almost  everybody 
up  to  Gesenius,  who  found  its  source  in  a  misun- 
derstood sentence  of  C(irpzov\  they  are  most  prom- 
inently, often  almost  pointedly  brought  forward. 
And  there  is  a  decided  polemical  animus  inherent 
in  them  —  temperate  as  far  as  appearance  goes, 
but  containing  many  an  unspoken  word :  such  as 
a  fervent  human  mind  pressed  down  by  all  the 
woes  and  terrors,  written  and  unwritten,  would 
whisper  to  itself  in  the  depths  of  its  despair.  These 
passages  extol  most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  Messiah  to  come  —  by  way  of  contrast  to 
the  humble  appearance  of  Christ :  and  in  all  the 
places  where  suffering  and  misery  appear  to  be  the 
lot  forecast  to  the  Anointed,  it  is  Israel,  to  whom 
the  passage  is  referred  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theological  peculiari- 
ties (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  prove  a  mine 
of  instruction  chiefly  in  that  direction,  besides  the 
other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  it,  as  in  the  older 
Targums,  for  linguistic,  patristic,  geographical,  his- 
torical, and  other  studies)  we  may  mention  briefly 
the  "  Stars  of  God  "  (Is.  xiv.  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii. 


xlii.  1,  xliii.  10,  xiv.  1,  lii.  13,  liii.  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
XXX.  21,  xxxiii.  13,  15  ;  Hos.  iii.  5.  xiv.  8  ;  Mic.  iv. 
8,  V.  2,  18 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  iv.  7,  vi.  12,  x.  4. 
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10;  2  Mace.  ix.  10,  being  referred  —  in  a  similar 
manner —  to  «'  the  people  of  Israel");  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  death  (Is.  xxii.  14,  Ixv.  15  J,  etc. 
As  to  the  general  nature  of  its  idiom,  what  we 
have  said  above  holds  good  here.  Likewise  our 
remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  text  of  the 
original  of  Onkelos,  and  its  own  text,  may  stand 
for  Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  reason.  Yet, 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  very  much  smaller 
in  number,  are  in  a  still  worse  plight  than  those 
of  Onkelos,  we  catniot  speak  with  great  certainty 
on  this  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
language  and  phniseology  of  the  translation,  it 
lacks  to  a  certain,  though  small  degree,  the  clear- 
ness and  transparency  of  Onkelos ;  and  is  some- 
whj|^  alloyed  with  foreign  words.  Not  to  such 
a  degree,  however,  that  we  caimot  fully  indorse 
Carpzov's  dictum :  "  Cujus  nitor  sermonis  Chaldsei 
et  dictionis  laudatur  puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime 
accedens  et  parum  deflectens  a  puro  tersoque  Chal- 
daisnio  biblico  "  {Crit.  <Sacr.  p.  461),  and  incline 
to  the  belief  of  Wolf  {Ribl.  Hebr.  ii.  1165):  »  Quae 
vero,  vel  quod  ad  voces  novas  et  barbaras,  vel  ad 
res  aetate  ejus  inferiores,  aut  futilia  nonnuUa, 
quaravis  pauca  triplicis  hujus  generis  exstent,  ibi 
occurrunt,  ex  merito  falsarii  cujusdam  ingenio  ad- 
scribuntur."  Of  the  manner  and  style  of  this 
Targum,  the  few  subjoined  specimens  will  we  hope 
give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
Targum,  not  the  least  interesting  perhaps,  in  rela- 
tion to  general  or  "human"  literature:  namely, 
that  the  Shemitic  fairy  and  legendary  lore,  which 
for  the  last  two  thousand  years  —  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it  —  has  grown  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast 
glittering  mountain-ranges,  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  be  found,  in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this 
our  Targum.  When  the  literary  history  of  those 
most  wonderful  circles  of  mediaeval  sagas  —  the 
sole  apparent  fruit  brought  home  by  the  crusaders 
from  the  eastern  battle-fields  —  shall  come  to  be 
written  by  a  competent  and  thorough  investigator, 
he  will  have  to  extend  his  study  of  the  sources  to 
this  despised  "fabulosus"  Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel.  And  the  entire  world  of  pious  Biblical 
legend,  which  Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  the  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to 
the  delight  of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  twelve 
centuries  now,  is  contained  almost  fully  developed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  clearer,  purer,  and 
incomparably  more  poetically  conceived,  in  our 
Targum-Haggadah. 

The  FAitio  Princes  dates  Leiria,  1494.  The 
later  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  London  Polyglotts.  Several  single  books  have 
likewise  been  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolf,  Le 
I>ong,  Rosenmiiller,  etc.). 

JUDGES    V. 


Authorized 
Version. 


avenging   of    Is- 
rael,   when     the 


people 
offered 
selves. 


willingly 
theni- 


3  Hear,    0   ye 
kings  ;   give  ear, 

0  ye  princes  ;  I, 
even  I,  will  sing 
unto   the   Lord  ; 

1  will  sing  praise 
to  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel. 


4  Lord,  when 
thou  wentest  out 
of  Seir,  when 
thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  the 
earth  trembled 
and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the 

clouds  also 

dropped  water 


5  The  moun- 
tains melted  from 
before  the  Lord. 
even  that  Sinai 
from  before  the 
Lord  God  of  Is- 
raeL 


Authorized 
Version. 


1  Then  sang 
Deborah  and  Ba- 
rak the  son  of 
Abinoam  on  that 
day,  saying, 

2  Praise  ye  the 
Lord     for      the 


Targum 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzzlel] 

To  THE  Prophets. 


1  And  Deborah  and  Barak  the 
son  of  Abinoam  gave  praise  for  the 
miracle  and  the  salvation  which 
were  wrought  for  Israel  on  that 
day,  and  spake : 

2  When  the  children  of  Israel 
rebel  against   the   Law,   then   the 


6  In  the  days 
of  Shamgar  the 
son  of  Anath,  in 
the  days  of  Jael, 
the  highways 
were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellers 
walked  through 
byways. 

7  The  inhabit- 
ants o/the  Til- 
lages ceased,  they 
ceased  in  Israel, 
until  that  I  Deb 
orah  arose,  that  I 
arose  a  mother  in 
Israel. 

8  They  chose 
new  gods ;  then 
ivas   war  in  the 


Targum 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

To  the  Prophets. 

nations  come  over  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  cities  ;  but  when 
they  return  to  do  the  Law,  then 
they  are  mighty  over  their  enemies, 
and  drive  them  out  from  the  whole 
territory  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Thus 
has  been  broken  Sisera  and  all  his 
armies  to  his  punishment,  and  to  a 
miracle  and  a  salvation  for  Israel. 
Then  the  wise  returned  to  sit  in  the 
houses  of  the  synagogue  ....  and 
to  teach  unto  the  people  the  doctrine 
of  the  Law.  Therefore  praise  ye 
and  bless  the  Lord. 

3  Hear,  ye  kings  (ye  who  came 
with  Sisra  to  the  battle-array),  lis- 
ten, ye  rulers  [ye  who  were  with 
Jabin  the  king  of  Kenaan  :  not  with 
your  armies  nor  with  your  power 
have  ye  conquered  and  become 
mighty  over  the  house  of  Israel]  — 
said  Deborah  in  prophecy  before 
God :  I  praise,  give  thanks  and 
blessings  before  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel. 

4  [0  Lord,  Thy  Law  which  Thou 
gavest  to  Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations  rule  over 
them  :  but  when  they  return  to  it, 
then  they  become  powerful  over 
their  enemies.]  0  Lord,  on  the  day 
when  Thou  didst  reveal  Thyself  to 
give  it  unto  them  from  Seir,  Thou 
becamest  manifest  unto  them  in  the 
splendor  of  Thy  glory  over  the  terri- 
tories of  Edom  :  the  earth  trembled, 
the  heavens  showered  down,  the 
clouds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  mountains  trembled  before 
the  Lord,  the  mountains  of  Tabor, 
the  mountains  of  Hermon,  and  the 
mountain  of  Carmel,  spake  with 
each  other,  and  said  one  to  the 
other :  Upon  me  the  Shechinah 
will  rest,  and  to  me  will  It  come. 
But  the  Shechinah  rested  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  weakest 
and  smallest  of  all  the  mountains. 

.  This  Sinai  trembled  and 
shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up  as  goes 
up  the  smoke  of  an  oven:  because  of 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  which 
had  manifested  itself  upon  it. 

When  they  transgressed  in  the 
days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath, 
in  the  days  of  Jael,  ceased  the  way- 
farers :  they  who  had  walked  in 
well-prepared  ways  had  again  to 
walk  in  furtive  paths. 


7  Destroyed  were  the  open  cities 
of  the  land  of  Israel :  their  inhab- 
itants were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  until  I.  Deborah,  was  sent 
to  prophesy  over  the  house  of  Is- 
rael. 


8  When  the  children  of  Israel 
went  to  pray  unto  new  idols  [errors], 
which   recently   had   come    to  be 
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Authorized 
Version. 


gates :  was  there 
a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty 
thousand  in  Is- 
rael? 


9  My  heart  is 
toward  the  gov- 
ernors of  Israel, 
that  offered  them- 
selves willingly 
among  the  peo- 
ple. Bless  ye  the 
Lord. 


10  Speak,  ye 
that  ride  on  white 
asses,  ye  that  sit 
in  judgment,  and 
walk  by  the  way. 


TARaim 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

To  THE  Prophets. 


worshipped,  with  which  their  fothers 
did  not  concern  themselves,  there 
came  over  them  the  nations  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  cities  :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law, 
they  could  not  prevail  against  them 
until  they  made  themselves  strong, 
and  Sisra  went  up  against  them, 
the  enemy  and  the  adversary,  with 
forty  thousand  chiefs  of  troops,  with 
fifEy  thousand  holders  of  the  sword, 
with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  spears, 
with  seventy  thousand  holders 
of  shields,  with  eighty  thousand 
throwers  of  arrows  and  slings,  be- 
sides nine  hundred  iron  chariots 
which  he  had  with  him,  and  his 
own  cliariots.  All  these  thou.sauds 
and  all  these  hosts  could  not  stand 
before  Barak  and  the  ten  thousand 
men  he  had  with  him. 

9  Spake  Deborah  in  prophecy  :  I 
am  sent  to  praise  the  scribes  of  Is- 
rael, who,  while  this  tribulation 
lasted,  ceased  not  to  study  in  the 
Law :  and  it  redounds  well  unto 
them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  con- 
gregation, wide  open,  and  taught 
the  people  the  doctrine  of  the  Law, 
and  praised  and  rendered  thanks 
before  the  Lord. 

10  Those  who  had  interrupted 
their  occupations  are  riding  on 
asses  covered  with  many-colored 
caparisons,  and  they  ride  about 
freely  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel, 
and  congregate  to  sit  in  judgment. 
They  walk  in  their  old  ways,  and 
are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou  hast 
shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  etc. 


JUDGES    XI. 


39  And  it  came 
to  pass,  at  the 
end  of  two 
months,  that  she 
returned  unto  her 
father,  who  didj 
with  her  accord- 
ins;  to  his  vow 
which  he  had 
vowed  :  and  she 
knew  no  man. 
And  it  was  a  cus- 
tom in  Israel. 


39  And  it  was  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  and  she  returned  to  her 
father,  and  he  did  unto  her  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed  : 
and  she  had  known  no  man.  And 
it  became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

Addition  (n^DIH),  that  no 
man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  his 
daughter  as  a  burnt-offering,  as 
Jephta  the  Gileadite  did,  who  asked 
not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If  he  had 
asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  have  dissolved  his  vow  with 
money  [for  animal  sacrifices]. 


1  SAM.  n. 


1  And  Hannah 
prayed,  and  said, 
My  heart  rejoiceth 
in  the  Lord  ;  mine 
horn  is  exalted 
in  the  Lord  ;  my 
mouth  is  enlarged 
over  mine  ene- 
mies ;  because  I 
regoice  in  thy  sal- 
vation. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  said  :  [Lo, 
my  son  Samuel  will  become  a  proph- 
et over  Israel ;  in  his  days  they 
will  be  freed  from  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines  ;  and  through  his  hands 
shall  be  done  unto  them  wondrous 
and  mighty  deeds :  therefore]  be 
strong,  my  heart,  in  the  portion 
which  God  gave  me.  [And  also 
Heman  the  son  of  Joel,  the  son  of 


Authorized 
Version. 


Targum 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

To  THE  Prophets. 


2  There  is  noTxe 
holy  as  the  Lord  : 
for  there  is  none 
beside  thee,  nei- 
ther is  there  any 
rock  like  our  God. 


3  Talk  no  more 
so  exceeding 
proudly  ;  let  not 
arrogancy  come 
out  of  your 
mouth  :  for  the 
Lord  is  a  God  of 
knowledge,  and 
by  him  actions 
are  weighed. 

4  The  bows  of 
the  mighty  are 
broken,  and  they 
that  stumbled 
are  girded  with 
strength. 


my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and 
his  fourteen  sons,  to  .say  praise  with 
nablia  (harps?)  and  cythers,  with 
their  brethren  the  Levites,  to  sing 
in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary : 
therefore]  Let  my  horn  be  exalted 
in  the  gift  which  God  granted  unto 
me.  [And  also  on  the  miraculous 
punishment  that  would  befall  the' 
Philistines  who  would  bring  back 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot, 
together  with  a  sin-offering  :  there- 
fore let  the  congregation  of  Israel 
say]  I  will  open  my  mouth  to  speak 
great  things  over  my  enemies  ;  be- 
cause I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

2  [Over  Sanherib  the  king  of 
Ashur  did  she  prophesy,  and  shie 
said :  He  will  arise  with  all  his 
armies  over  Jerusalem,  and  a  great 
sign  will  be  done  with  him.  There 
shall  fall  the  corpses  of  his  troops : 
Therefore  praise  ye  all  the  peoples 
and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry] : 
There  is  none  holy  but  God  ;  there 
is  not  beside  Thee  ;  and  Thy  people 
shall  say.  There  is  none  mighty  but 
our  God. 

3  [Over  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babel  did  she  prophesy  and  say  : 
Ye  Chaldeans,  and  all  nations  who 
will  once  rule  over  Israel]  Do  not 
speak  grandly  ;  let  no  blasphemy 
go  out  from  your  mouth  :  for  God 
knows  all,  and  over  all  his  servants 
he  extends  his  judgment ;  also  from 
you  he  will  take  punishment  of 
your  guilt. 

4  [Over  the  kingdom  Javan  she 
prophesied  and  said]  The  bows  of 
the  mighty  ones  [of  the  Javanites] 
will  be  broken  ;  [and  those  of  the 
house  of  the  Asmoneans]  who  are 
weak,  to  them  will  be  done  miracles 
and  mighty  deeds. 


1  SAM.  xvn. 


8  And  he  stood 
and  cried  unto 
the  armies  of  Is- 
rael, and  said 
unto  them.  Why 
are  ye  come  out 
to  set  your  battle 
in  array  ?  Am 
not  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  ser- 
vants to  Saul  ? 
choose  you  a  man 
for  you,  and  let 
him  come  down 
to  me. 


8  And  he  arose,  and  he  cried 
unto  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said 
unto  them :  Why  have  you  put 
yourselves  in  battle  array  ?  Am  I 
not  the  Philistine,  and  you  the  ser- 
vants of  Saul  ?  [I  am  Goliath  the 
Philistine  from  Gath,  who  have 
killed  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  the  priests 
Chofna  and  Pinehas,  and  carried 
captive  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  I  who  have  carried  it  to 
the  house  of  Dagon,  my  Error,  and 
it  has  been  there  in  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines  seven  months.  And  in 
every  battle  which  the  Philistines 
have  had  I  went  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  we  conquered  in  the  bat^- 
tle,  and  we  strew  the  killed  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now 
have  the  Philistines  not  thought 
me  worthy  to  become  captain  of  a 
thousand  over  them.  And  you,  0 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed 
h.as  Saul  the  son  of  Kish  from  Gibeah 
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Aothorizkd 
Vbrsion. 


Targdm 
[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

To  THE  PkOPHETS. 


done  for  you  that  you  made  him 
king  over  you  ?  If  he  is  a  valiant 
man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  bat- 
tle with  me  ;  but  if  he  is  a  weak 
man],  then  choose  for  yourselves  a 
man ,  and  let  him  come  out  against 
me,  etc. 


1    KINGS  XIX. 


11,  12  And  he 
said,  Go  forth, 
and  stand  upon 
the  mount  before 
the  Lord.  And, 
behold,  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a 
great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the 
ihountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks,  before 
the  Lord  ;  but  the 
Lord  icas  not  in 
the  wind :  and 
after  the  wind  an 
earthquake  ;  but 
the  Lord  loas  not 
in  the  earth- 
quake :  And  after 
the  earthquake  a 
fire  ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the 
fire :  and  after 
the  fire  a  still 
email  voice. 

13  And  it  was 
so.  when  Elijah 
heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  face 
in  his  mantle, 
and  went  out,  and 
stood  in  the  en- 
tering in  of  the 
cave :  aud,  be- 
hold, there  came 
a  voice  unto  him, 
and  said,  What 
doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  ? 


11,  12  And  he  said  [to  Elijah], 
Arise  and  stand  on  the  mountain 
before  the  Lord.  And  God  revealed 
himself:  and  before  him  a  host  of 
angels  of  the  wind,  cleaving  the 
mountain  and  breaking  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord ;  but  not  in  the 
host  of  angels  was  the  Shechinah. 
And  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of 
the  wind  came  a  host  of  angels  of 
commotion  ;  but  not  in  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  was  the 
Shechinah  of  the  Lord.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  of  commotion 
came  a  host  of  angels  of  fire  ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the  angels  of  fire 
was  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  host  of  the  angels 
of  the  fire  came  voices  singing  in 
silence. 


13  And  it  was  when  Elyah  heard 
this,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
and  he  went  out  and  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  cave  :  and,  lo  !  with 
him  was  a  voice,  saying,  What  doest 
thou  here,  0  Elijah !  etc. 


ISAIAH  xxxm. 


22  For  the 
Lord w our judge, 
the  Lord  is  our 
lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  king ; 
he  will  save  us. 


22  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge, 
who  delivered  us  with  his  power 
from  Mizraim  ;  the  Lord  is  our 
teacher,  for  lie  has  given  us  the 
doctrine  of  the  Torah  from  Sinai ; 
the  Lord  is  our  king  :  He  will  de- 
liver us,  and  give  us  righteous  res- 
titution from  the  army  of  Gog. 


JEREM.    X. 


11  Thus  shall  11  This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter 
ye  say  unto  them,  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  to 
The  gods  that  the  remaining  ancient  ones  of  the 
have  not  made  captivity  in  Babel:  "And  if  the 
♦he  heavens  and  nations  among  whom  you  are  will 
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Version. 


the  earth,  even 
they  shall  perish 
from  the  earth, 
and  from  under 
these  heavens. 


Targum 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

To  the  Prophets. 


say  unto  you.  Pray  to  our  Errors : 
—  0  house  of  Israel,  then  you  shall 
answer  thus,  and  speak  in  this 
wise  :  The  Errors  unto  which  you 
pray  are  Errors  which  are  of  no 
use  :  they  cannot  rain  from  heaven  ; 
they  cannot  cause  fruit  to  grow 
from  the  earth.  They  and  their 
worshippers  will  perish  from  the 
earth,  and  will  be  destroyed  from 
under  these  heavens. 


MICAH   VI. 


4  For  I  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt, 
and  redeemed 
thee  out  of  the 
house  of  servants; 
and  I  sent  be- 
fore thee  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Mir- 
iam. 


4  For  I  have  taken  thee  out  from 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  have  re- 
leased thee  from  the  house  of  thy 
bondage :  and  have  sent  before  thee 
three  prophets :  Moses,  to  teach 
thee  the  tradition  of  the  ordinances  : 
Aaron,  to  atone  for  the  people  ;  and 
Miriam,  to  teach  the  women. 


III.  and  IV.  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uz- 
ziEL  AND  Jerushalmi- Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch. 

Onkelos  and  .Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au- 
thorship and  editorship,  are,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Targums,  and  be- 
long, in  their  present  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the  3d 
and  4th  centuries  A.  d.  But  precisely  as  two  par- 
allel and  independent  developments  of  the  oral  I>aw 

(D^lZ^n)  have  sprung  up  in  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  in- 
^'estigation  has  proved  to  demonstration  the  exists 
ence  of    two    distinct  cycles  of   Targums   on  the 

written  Law  (HinDDtt^n)  —  i.  e.  the  entire  body 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Both  are  the  offspring  of 
the  old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  "read- 
ing and  translating  of  the  Torah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  first  collected,,  revised,  and 
edited  in  Babylon,  called' — more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) 
—  the  Babylonian,  Ou7-s,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  all  the 
works  of  the  Madinchae  (Babylonians,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited  —  less 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  faithful  re- 
tention of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Metur- 
gemanim  and  Darshanim  —  on  the  soil  of  Judsea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch- and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  mentioned  respecting  the  sab- 
batical reading  of  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Prophets  —  explains  the  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Targum 
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has  been  religiously  preserved,  while  the  others  have 
perished.  This  circumstance,  also,  is  to  be  talien 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-nigh  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  Diaspora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
literature  it  produced,  reigned  paramount  over  all 
Judaism,  as,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  century,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  Kesh  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golah), 
residing  in  Babylon.  As  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Targum 
may  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
martyrdom  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
ferred, under  all  circumstances,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  dowii  to  us:  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  the  one 
hitherto  considered  a  fragment,  because  of  its  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  has 
in  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  portion,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (ben 
Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions : 
a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  three  twentieths  on  Exodus,  and 
about  one  fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jeruskalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Targum 
Ereis  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  prophetical  Targum  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  reported  to  have  lived  either  in  the  5th-4th 
century  B.  c,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  himself 
(see  above),  could  have  little  to  do  with  a  Targum 
which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv.  19,  24), 
describes  very  plainly  the  breaking-up  of  the  West- 
lioraan  Empire  (Num.  xxiv.  19-24),  mentions  the 
Turks  (Gen.  x.  2),  and  even  Mohammed's  two 
wives,  Chadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and 
which  exhibits  not  only  the  fullest  acquaintance 
with  the  edited  body  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it,  but  adopts  its 
peculiar  phraseology  —  not  to  mention  the  com- 
plete disparity  between  the  style,  language,  and 
general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight,  —  was  recognized 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton, 
etc. ),  who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziels  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem  Re- 
kanati,  Asariah  de  Rossi,  Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius, 
etc.  But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targums, 
so  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  each  other, 
bow  they  arose,  and  where  and  when  —  all  these 
questions  have  for  a  long  time,  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  of  the  learned  such  dire 
misery,  that  whenever  the  "Targum  Hierosolymi- 
tanum"  comes  up,  they,  uistead  of  infoi-mation  on 
it  and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reatler 
to  a  round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully 
and  incontestably  established  (by  the  simple  process 
of  an  investigation  of  the  sources),  that  both  Tar- 
gums were  ii  rea^-ty  one  —  that  both  were  known 
down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerushalmi  —  and  that  some  forgetful 
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scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbre- 
viation ^"n-  '■T.  J.*  over  one  of  the  two  docu- 
ments, and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum- 
Jerushalmi,  dissolved  it  erroneously  into  what  he 
must  till  then  have  been  engaged  in  copying  — 
namely,  Targum-Jonathan,  sc.  ben  Uzziel  (on  the 
Prophets).  This  error,  fostered  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  giving  a  well-known  and  far-famed 
name  —  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  its  ac- 
curacy—  to  a  hitherto  anonymous  and  compara- 
tively little  known  version,  has  been  copied  again 
and  agjtin,  until  it  found  its  way,  a  hundred  years 
later,  into  print.  Of  the  intermediate  stage,  when 
only  a  few  MSS.  had  received  the  new  designation, 
a  curious  fact,  which  Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6) 
mentions,  gives  evidence.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  two 
complete  Targums  on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word 
for  word  alike;  one  in  Reggio,  which  was  described 
in  the  margin,  '  Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel; ' 
the  other  in  Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as 
» Targum  Jerushalmi.' "  In  a  similar  manner 
quotations  from  either  in  the  Aruch  confound  the 
designation.  Benjamin  Mussaphia  (d.  1674),  the 
author  of  additions  and  corrections  to  the  Aruch, 
has  indeed  pronounced  it  as  his  personal  conjecture 
that  both  may  be  one  and  the  same,  and  Drusius, 
Mendelssohn,  Rappoport,  and  others  shared  his 
opinion.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissim- 
ilarity, if  they  were  identical,  remained  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Zunz  tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming 
that  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  the  original  Targum,  and 
that  the  fragmentary  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection  of 
variants  to  it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  contain- 
ing portions  identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  readings,  he  explains 
by  the  negligence  of  the  transcriber.  Frankel, 
however,  followed  by  Traub  and  Levysohn,  has  gone 
a  step  further.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  places,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  from  certain  pal- 
pable and  consistent  differences  which  run  through 
both  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  carry  conviction  on  the 
face  of  it,  namely,  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jona- 
than a  further  emendated  and  completed  edition 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jerushalmi-Onkelos. 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Targum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (that  of  Onkelos  being  well  known  in  Pales- 
tine), was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  explain 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  in 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adaptation  to  the 
times ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  para- 
mount desire  for  legendary  lore,  and  ethical  and 
homiletical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  letter 
of  Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  (generally)  strictly  literal  version  of  On- 
kelos, as  soon  as  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral 
Targums  had  finally  ceased  in  Palestine  too,  and 
written  Targums  of  Babylon  were  introduced  as  a 
substitute,  once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exactly  as 
found  in  Jerushalmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkelos, 
but  to  such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  require 
"  improvement  "  in  the  direction  indicated.  And 
how  much  this  thoroughly  paraphrastic  version  was 
preferred  to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  plainly 
visible  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  still  joined, 
for  instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  Decalogue  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  later  period 
the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
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ing  Jerushalmi  was  recast,  as  tar  again  as  seemed 
fitting  and  requisite.  Tliis  is  the  Jonathan,  so 
called  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  only.  And 
thus  the  identity  in  some,  and  the  divergence  in 
other  places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recensions,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  have  briefly  characterized  above.  It  is 
older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be 
its  birthplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  given  will  n^t 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  ahd  pur- 
pose is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to  form  an 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Halachah  and 
Haggadah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and 
takes  its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief 
use  to  us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  allegory,  parable, 
mystic  digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found 
in  the  other  Haggadistic  writings  —  Mishna,  Tal- 
mud, Mechilta,  Sifra,  Sifri,  etc. ;  and  both  Winer 
and  Petermann,  not  to  mention  the  older  author- 
ities, have  wrongly  charged  it  with  inventing  its  in- 
terpretations. Even  where  no  source  can  be  indi- 
cated, the  author  has  surely  only  given  utterance 
to  the  leading  notiops  and  ideas  of  his  times,  ex- 
travagant and  abstruse  as  they  may  oftentimes  ap- 
pear to  our  modern  western  minds.  Little  value 
is  inherent  in  its  critical  emendations  on  the  exe- 
gesis of  Onkelos.  It  sometimes  endeavors  either  to 
find  an  entirely  new  signification  for  a  word,  and 
then  it  often  falls  into  grave  errors,  or  it  restores  in- 
terpretations rejected  by  Onkelos,  only  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  translation  is  quite  a  secondary 
object  with  Jerushalmi.  It  adheres,  however,  to 
the  general  method  followed  by  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than. It  dissolves  similes  and  widens  too  concise 
diction.  Geographical  names  it  alters  into  those 
current  in  its  own  day.  It  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms as  well  as  anthropopathisms.  The  strict 
distinction  between  the  Divine  Being  and  man  is 

kept  up,  and  the  word  D*Tp  "before  "  is  put  as  a 
kind  of  medium  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
no  less  than  the  other —  "  Shechinah,"  "  Word," 
"  Glory,"  etc.  It  never  uses  Elohim  where  the 
Scripture  applies  it  to  man  or  idols.  The  same 
care  is  taken  to  extol  the  good  deeds  of  the  people 


evil  ones,  etc. :  —  all  this,  however,  in  a  much  more 
decided  and  exaggerated  form  than  either  in  Onkelos 
or  Jonathan.  Its  language  and  grammar  are  very 
corrupt;  it  abounds  —  chiefly  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  —  in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  words ;  and  even  making  allowances  for 
the  many  blunders  of  ignoi-ant  scribes,  enough  will 
remain  to  pronounce  the  diction  ungrammatical  in 
very  many  places. 

Thus  much  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  point 
out  a  few  chai-acteristics  belonging  to  its  two  re- 
censions respectively.  The  first,  Jerushalmi  kot' 
^^oxhvi  knows  very  little  of  angels;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occurring:  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  hand,  angelology  flourishes  in  great  vigor: 
to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower;  nine  hundred 
millions  of  punishing  angels  go  through  Egypt 
during  the  night  of  the  Exodus,  etc.  Jerushalmi 
makes  use  but  rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah, 
while  Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  through 
the  medium  of  Haggadah :  to  him  the  chief  end. 
Hence  Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  found  in 
Jerushalmi,  while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one 
contained  in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  his- 
torical dates  in  Jerushalmi,  but  many  are  found  in 
Jonathan,  and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  that 
but  a  short  space  of  time  intervenes  between  the 
two,  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that 
while  Jerushalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  compar- 
ison, and  reference,  we  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  was  first  printed 
in  Bomberg's  Bible,  Venice,  1518  ff".,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bomberg's  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol.  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purinz  in  the  Library  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Venice,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1590,  as  "  Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,"  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanau,  1618,  Am- 
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and  its  ancestors,  and  to  slur  over  and  excuse  the   sterdam,  1640,  Prague,  1646,  Walton,  vol.  iv.,  etc. 

GENESIS   m.  17-24. 


AtJTHOBiZED  Version. 


17  And  unto  Adam  he 
said,  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree,  of  which  1  com- 
manded thee,  saying,  Thou 
Shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of 
it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 


18  Thorns  also  and  this- 
tles shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field  ; 


17  And  to  Adam  he  said, 
For  that  thou  hast  accepted 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
which  I  have  commanded 
unto  thee,  and  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  from  it : 
cursed  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake  ;  with  trouble 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  ; 

18  And  thorns  and  this- 
tles it  shall  grow  for  thee  ; 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  grass 
of  the  field ; 


Targum  Jerushalmi. 
First  Recension. 


18  And  thorns  and  this- 
tles shall  it  multiply  for 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  that  is  on  the 
face  of  the  earth      Then 


Tabgcm 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

Jerushalmi. 

Second  Recension. 


17  And  to  Adam  he  said, 
Because  thou  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  of  which  I  com- 
manded thee.  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  from  it :  cursed  be 
the  earth,  because  it  has 
not  shown  imto  thee  thy 
fault ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life; 

18  And  thorns  and  this- 
tles shall  grow  and  multi- 
ply for  thy  sake  ;  and  thou 
shalt  eat  the  grass  that  is 
on    the   fEtce   of  the   field. 
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Aothobized  Version. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
fece  sbalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou 
art^  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Eve  ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and  to 
his  wife  did  the  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins,  and 
clothed  them. 


22  And  the  Lord  God 
said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever : 


23  Therefore  the  Lord 
God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken. 

24  So  he  drove  out  the 
man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
eas*;  of  the  garden  of  Eden 


Onkelos. 


Targum  Jerushalhi. 
First  Recension. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
fece  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
until  thou  returnest  unto 
the  earth  from  which  thou 
art  created  :  for  dust  art 
thou,  and  to  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 


>  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah 
for  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  bis 
wife  garments  of  glory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  them. 


22  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said,  Behold  Adam  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world 
knowing  good  and  evil : 
perchance  now  he  might 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
evermore. 


And  Jehovah  Elohim 
sent  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  he  was  created. 


24  And  he  drove  out 
Adam  ;  and  he  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden  the 


began  Adam  and  said,  I 
pray,  through  the  Mercy 
that  is  before  Thee,  Jeho- 
vah, let  us  not  be  accounted 
before  Thee  as  the  beasts 
that  eat  the  grass  on  the 
fiice  of  the  field  :  may  we 
be  permitted  to  arise  and 
toil  with  the  toil  of  our 
hands,  and  eat  food  from 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and 
thus  may  there  be  a  diflFer- 
ence  before  Thee  between 
the  sons  of  man  and  the 
oflbpring  of  cattle. 


22  And  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim  said,  Lo! 
man,  whom  I  created,  is 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens ;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  from  him  ;  from 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and 
evil :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  ftx>m  the  garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  also 
from  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
ever. 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  re- 
side the  splendor  of  his  She- 


Targum 

[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 

Jerushalhi. 

Second  Recension. 


Adam  answered  and  said,  I 
pray,  by  the  Mercy  that  is 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  that 
we  may  not  be  deemed  like 
unto  the  beasts,  that  we 
should  eat  grass  that  is  on 
the  fiwe  of  the  field ;  may 
we  be  allowed  to  arise  and 
toil  with  the  toiUng  of  our 
hands,  and  eat  food  from 
the  food  of  the  earth,  and 
thus  may  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction now  before  Thee, 
between  the  sons  of  men 
and  the  ofEspring  of  cattle. 

19  ....  In  the  toil  of 
the  palm  of  thy  hand  shalt 
thou  eat  food,  until  thou 
returnest  unto  the  dust 
from  which  thou  wert  cre- 
ated :  for  dust  art  thou,  and 
to  diist  shalt  thou  return  : 
for  from  the  dust  thou  wilt 
once  rise  to  give  judgment 
and  account  for  all  that 
thou  hast  done,  on  the  day 
of  the  great  Judgment. 

20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah ; 
for  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  honor, 
from  the  skin  of  the  ser- 
pent which  he  had  cast  out 
of  it,  on  the  skin  of  their 
flesh,  instead  of  their  beauty 
which  they  had  cast  oflf^ 
and  he  clothed  them. 

22  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said  to  the  angels  that  were 
ministering  before  him,  Lo ! 
there  is  Adam  alone  on  the 
earth,  as  I  am  alone  in  the 
highest  Heavens,  and  there 
will  spring  from  him  those 
who  know  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil :  if 
he  had  kept  the  command- 
ment I  commanded,  he 
would  have  been  living 
and  lasting,  like  the  tree 
of  life,  for  evermore.  Now 
since  he  has  not  kept  what 

commanded.  We  decree 
against  him  and  expel  him 
from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
before  he  may  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  take  from  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  ; 
for  if  he  ate  therefrom  he 
would  live  and  remain  for 
ever. 

1  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
expelled  him  from  the  gar-  , 
den  of  Eden,  and  he  went 
and  he  settled  on  the  Mount 
of  Moriah,  to  till  the  earth 
of  which  he  was  created. 
24  And  He  drove  out 
Adam  from  where  He  had 
made  to  reside  the  glory  of 
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Authorized 
Version. 


Cherubim>'i,[!]and 
a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  ev- 
ery way,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life. 


Onkelos. 


Cherubim  and  the 
sharp  sword, 
which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to 
the  tree  of  life. 


TaBOCH  JSRUSHALia. 
First  Recension. 


chinah  from  the  beginning  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the  two 
Cherubim.  Two  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  world  was  created,  he  cre- 
ated the  Law,  and  prepared  Gehin- 
nom  [Hell]  and  Gan  Eden  [Paradise] : 
He  prepared  Gan  Eden  for  the  right- 
eous, that  they  may  eat  and  delight 
in  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  because 
they  kept  the  commandments  of  the 
Law  in  this  world,  and  prepared  Qe- 
hinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  is  like 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  from 
both  sides  ;  He  has  prepared  within 
it  sparks  of  light  and  coals  which 
consume  the  wicked,  to  punish  them 
in  the  future  world  for  their  not  hav- 
ing kept  the  commandments  of  the 
Law.  For  the  tree  of  life  that  is  the 
Law ;  whosoever  keeps  it  in  this 
world,  he  will  live  and  last  like  the 
tree  of  life :  good  is  the  Law  to 
whomsoever  keeps  it  in  this  world, 
like  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 


Targum 
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Second  Recension. 


his  Shechinah  from  the  beginning  be- 
tween the  two  Cherubim.  Before  He 
created  the  world  He  has  created  the 
Law  :  He  has  prepared  the  garden  of 
Eden  for  the  righteous,  that  they 
shall  eat  and  delight  in  the  fruits  of 
the  tree,  because  they  have  acted 
during  their  life  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Law  in  this  world, 
and  have  kept  its  commandments  : 
He  has  prepared  the  Gehinnom  for 
the  wicked,  which  is  likened  unto  a 
sharp  sword  that  eats  from  two  sides : 
He  prepared  within  it  sparks  of  light 
and  coals  of  fire  to  judge  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in  their 
lives  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Law.  Better  is  this  Law  to  him  who 
acts  according  to  it  than  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  life,  for  the  Word  of  Jeho- 
vah has  prepared  for  him  who  keeps 
it,  that  he  shall  live  and  walk  in  the 
paths  of  the  way  of  the  life  of  the 
future  world. 


THE  LAST   CHAPTER  OF  DEUTERONOMY,   Verses  1-3. 


Ai]THORiz£D  Version. 


1  And  Moses  went  up 
from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pis- 
gah,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho.  And  the  Lord 
shewed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  Dan, 


2  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the 
land  of  Judah,  unto  the 
utmost  sea, 


8  And  the  south,  and 
the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho,  the  city  of  pahn 
trees,  unto  Zoar. 


Onkelos. 


1  And  Moses  ascended 
from  the  encampment  of 
Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo  :  the  head  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


2  And  all  Naphtali  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Mana^eh,  and  all  the 
land  of  Judah  to  the 
hindmost  sea, 


8  And  the  west  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  of  the 
palms,  unto  Zoar. 


Targum  Jerushalmi. 
First  Recension. 


1  And  Moses  ascended 
from  the  plain  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo, 
the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  is  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. And  God  showed 
him  the  whole  land : 
Gilead  unto  Dan  of  Cses- 
area. 

2  And  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh, and  the  whole  land 
of  Judah,  to  the  hind- 
most sea. 


3  And  west,  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  which 
produces  the  palms,  that 
is  Zeer. 


Targum 
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1  And  Moses  ascended  from  the 
plains  of  Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  the  summit  of  the  height 
which  is  over  against  Jericho,  and 
the  word  of  Jehovah  showed  him 
all  the  mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which  Jephtha 
from  Gilead  would  do,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Samson  the  son  of  Ma- 
noah,  from  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

2  And  the  thousand  princes  from 
the  house  of  Naphtali  who  joined 
issue  with  Balak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  from 
the  tribe  of  Efraim,  would  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Jo- 
ash  from  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of  Judah 
who  wovild  rule  in  the  land  until 
the  second  Sanctuary  would  be 
laid  low. 

3  And  the  king  of  the  south  who 
would  join  the  king  of  the  north 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel, 
and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of  Elija 
who  would  be  driven  out  from  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of 
the  disciples  of  Elisha  who  would 
be  driven  out  from  the  city  of 
palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house 
of  Israel :  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  And  the  woes  of  each  gener- 
ation and  the  punishment  of  .^r- 
malgus  [Armillus]  the  evil  one  and 
the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  in 
this  great  misery  Michael  will  arise 
with  the  sword  :  to  save,  etc 
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V.  Targums  of   ''Joseph    the  Blind"   on 

THE    HaGIOGRAPHA. 

"  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  para- 
phrase the  Cethubim  "  (Hagiographa),  we  read  in 
the  Talraudical  passage  before  quoted,  "  a  mysteri- 
ous voice  was  heard  saying:  It  is  enough.  Thou 
hast  revealed  the  se6rets  of  the  Prophets  —  why 
wouldst  thou  also  reveal  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  " 
—  It  would  thus  appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a 
very  late  period.  Those  Targums  on  the  Hagiog- 
rapha which  we  now  possess  have  been  attributed 
vaguely  to  different  authors,  it  being  assumed  in 
the  first  instance  that  they  were  the  work  of  one 
man.  Now  it  was  Akylas  the  Greek  translator, 
mentioned  in  Bereshith  Rabba  (see  above);  now 
Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch, 
his  mythical  double;  now  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  or 
Joseph  (Jose)  the  Blind  (see  above).  But  the  di- 
versity in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  warring 
too  palpably  against  the  unity  of  authorship,  the 
blindness  of  the  last-named  authority  seemed  to 
show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Joseph 
was  supposed  to  have  dictated  it  to  different  dis- 
ciples at  different  periods,  and  somehow  every  one 
of  the  amanuenses  infused  part  of  his  own  individ- 
uality into  his  share  of  the  work.  Popular  belief 
thus  fastened  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind,  since  a 
name  the  work  must  needs  have,  and  to  him  in 
most  of  the  editions,  the  Targum  is  affiliated.  Yet, 
if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagiographa,  certain  it 
is  that  those  which  we  possess  are  not  by  his  or  his 
disciples"  hands  —  that  is,  of  the  time  of  the  4th 
century.  Writers  of  the  13th  century  akeady  re- 
futed this  notion  of  Joseph's  authorship,  for  the  as- 
sumption of  which  there  never  was  any  other  ground 
than  that  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  like 
Onkelos-Akylas  and  Jonathan,  in  connection  with 
Targum ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there  is  indeed  i^eason  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  redaction  of 
"Jonathan"  to  the  Prophets,  which  falls  in  his 
time.  Between  him  and  our  hagiographical  Tar- 
gums, however,  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed. 
Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to  assign  to  them  more 
than  an  approximate  round  date,  about  1000  A.  d. 
Besides  the  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  those  now  extant  range  over  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth,  .i.  e.  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes ; 
the  Chronicles,  and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
alone  are  left  without  a  Targum  at  present;  yet  we 
can  hardly  help  believing  that  ere  long  one  will  also 
be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the  despaired- of  Chroni- 
cles was  found  in  the  17th  century,  and  Daniel  — 
a  sure  trace  of  it  at  least  —  so  recently,  that  as  yet 


a  E.  g.,  the  use  of  the  word  "^^^SM  for  angel  in 

Targ.  Ps.  and  Job,  the  3,   afllxed  to  the  3d  p.  plur 

praef.  Peal,  the  iafin.  with  praef.  tt,  besides  several 
more  or  less  unusual  Greek  and  Syriac  words  common 
to  all  three. 

&  E.  g-.,  ch.  xxix.  5,  the  Heb.  word  iT^'np,  "  city," 
is  rendered  ^O^D,  "  city,"  In  Syr.  Targum  trans- 
lates SmD,  "  a  lie,"  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  iiii- understanding  or  misreading  of  the  Syriac 
)LOi.D  where  for  the  second  c  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lator read  a    .  jb^^D. 


nobody  has  considered  it  worth  his  while  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide  these  Targums 
into  four  groups:  Proverbs,  Job,  Psalms;  —  Megil- 
loth ;  —  Chronicles ;  —  and  Daniel. 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 
Certain  linguistic  and  other  characteristics  «  ex- 
hibited by  these  three  Targums,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  nearly  contemporaneous  pro- 
ductions, and  that  their  birthplace  is,  most  Ukely, 
Syria.  While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mere 
paraphrases,  the  Targum  on  Proverbs  comes  nearer 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Targum, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Onkelos.  It  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  possible.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  about  it  however,  and  one  which 
has  given  rise  to  endless  speculations  and  discus- 
sions, is  its  extraordinary  similarity  to  the  Syriac 
Version.  It  would  indeed  sometimes  seem  as  if 
they  had  copied  each  other  —  an  opinion  warmly 
advocated  by  Dathe,  who  endeavored  to  prove  that 
the  Chaldee  had  copied  or  adapted  the  Syrian, 
there  being  passages  in  the  Targum  which  could, 
he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Syriac  translation.''  It  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  important  passages  which  distinctly  show 
that  the  Targumist  had  used  an  original  Hebrew 
text,  varying  from  that  of  the  Syriac,  and  had  also 
made  use  of  the  LXX.  against  the  latter.*^  The 
Syriasms  would  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ara- 
maic idiom  itself,  the  forms  of  which  vary  but  little 
from,  and  easily  merge  into,  the  sister  dialect  of 
Syria.  Indeed  nearly  all  of  them  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  a  strictly  Aramaic  work.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  others  that  neither  of  these  versions,  as 
they  are  now  in  our  hands,  exhibit  their  original 
form.  A  late  editor,  as  it  were,  of  the  (mutilated) 
Targum,  might  have  derived  his  emendations  from 
that  version  which  came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text  — 
namely,  the  Syriac;  and  there  is  certainly  every 
reason  to  conclude  from  the  wofully  faulty  state  in 
which  this  Targum  is  found  (Luzzatto  counts  sev- 
eral hundred  corrupt  readings  in  it),  that  many  and 
clumsy  hands  must  have  been  at  work  upon  the 
later  Codd.  The  most  likely  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, however,  seems  to  be  that  indicated  by 
Frankel  —  namely,  that  the  LXX.  is  the  common 
source  of  both  versions,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Aramaic  has  also  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  of  the  latter,  however,  through  the 
Syriac  medium.  As  a  specimen  of  the  curious 
similarity  of  both  versions,  the  following  two  verses 
from  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  find  a  place 
here : — 

c  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  the  Masoretic  text  reads :  m 
b"^DD  ^::W^  bS  bbiriD  ;  LXX.  ,roAAa  xet/maf*- 
Ttti   aap^    a<f,p6voiv  (=  b"*DD  1127D)  I    Targ.    >2D 

WbS^Dl  ^1W2  W^H;  thus  adopting  exactly 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  against  the  received  text : 
xxix.  21,  '^"Tlir  ir3Q  p3DD,  quoted  in  the  same 
manner  in  Talm.  Succah.  52  b ;  LXX.  os  KaTownraToA^ 
€K  7ra^^bs  oUe'rr/s  etrrai  ;    evidently    reading     "T35? 

n^'H**  =  Targ.  ^in3  Sin^b.  Comp.  also  xxvU 
16,  XXX.  30,  &c. 
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CHAP.  I.  2,  3. 


Targum  (Ver.  2). 
Ver.  3. 

wb^itt^T  sm-na  wb^p^b 

Compare  also  vers.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13;  eh.  ii. 
vers.  9,  10, 13-15;  iii.  2-9,  etc. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  no  early  Jew- 
ish commentator  —  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  etc.  —  men- 
tions the  Targum  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 
Psalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  century)  is  the 
first  who  quotes  it. 

Respecting  the  two  latter  Targums  of  this  group, 
Psalms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are, 
more  or  less,  mere  collections  of  fragments.  That 
there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at  a 
very  early  period  follows  from  the  Talmudical  pas- 
sages which  we  quoted  in  the  introduction  —  nay, 
we  almost  feel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
considered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  ("  Job 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
found  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  15  a :  i.  e.  he 
never  had  any  real  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  invention),  opened  the  list  of  writ- 
ten paraphrases.  How  much  of  the  primitive  ver- 
sion is  embodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is 
of  course  next  to  impossible  to  determine,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Targums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
however,  is  palpable,  that  the  Targums  of  both 
Psalms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  different  authors  in  different  times :  some  para- 
phrasts,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  introduced 

by  the  formula  "IPIM  D"i;nn,  "another  Tar- 
gum," and  varies  most  widely  from  its  predecessor; 
while,  more  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  series 
of  chapters  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  an- 
other series  translated  in  the  wildest  and  most 
fanciful  character.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits 
these  various  readings,  as  such,  side  by  side,  on  its 
margin ;  thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed 
editions  found  their  way  into  the  text.  How  much 
of  these  variants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to 
the  Palestinian  Cycles,  which  may  well  have  em- 
braced the  whole  Torah,  —  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  considered  exclusively  the  growth  of  later  times, 
and  have  thus  but  a  very  slender  connection  with 
either  the  original  Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian 
Targum-works,  future  investigation  must  determine. 
The  most  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Targum  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans- 
lates most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
does  translate  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriac  Version  naturally  throws 
some  light  upon  both,  and  allows  of  emendations 
in  and  through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms, 
their  chief  use  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual 
dying  stages  of  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, and  also  in  their  being  in  a  manner  guides  to 
the  determination  of  the  date  of  certain  stages  of 
Haggadah. 


Syr.  (Ver.  2). 
Ver.  3. 

2,  3.  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth. 

These  Targums  are  likewise  not  mentioned  be- 
fore the  12th  century,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
severally,  —  although  Esther  must  have  been  trans- 
lated at  a  very  early  period,  since  the  Talmud  al- 
ready mentions  a  Targum  on  it.  Of  this,  we  need 
hardly  add,  no  trace  is  found  in  our  present  Tar- 
gum. The  freedom  of  a  "  version  "  can  go  no 
ftirther  than  it  does  in  these  Targums  on  the  Me- 
gilloth. They  are,  in  fact,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Midrash 
on  the  respective  books.  Curiously  enough,  the 
gradual  preponderance  of  the  Paraphrase  over  the 
text  is  noticeable  in  the  following  order:  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  "  nugce 
atque  JHvoUtates,"  which  have  so  sorely  tried  the 
temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Starting  from  the 
almost  comical  notion  that  all  they  found  in  the 
books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Rome  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any  ref- 
erence to  "  Religio,"  however  unsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry  —  good 
or  bad  —  on  its  face,  must  needs  be  a  religious  creed, 
and  the  creed  forced  upon  every  single  believer :  — 
they  could  not  but  get  angry  with  mere  'day- 
dreams '  being  interspersed  with  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible.  Delitzsch,  a  scholar  of  our 
generation,  says  of  the  Targums  in  general  that 
"  history  becon)es  in  them  most  charming,  most  in- 
structive poetry ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the  inven- 
tion, the  phantasma  of  the  writer,  but  the  old  and 
popular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  ....  the 
Targums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  "  {Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Poesie,  p.  27):  and  further, 
"  The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fullness  did 
not  sufter  any  formal  bounds ;  legend  bursts  upon 
legend,  Uke  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be  dammed  in 
even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the  Penta- 
teuch], and  the  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth  are 
the  most  beautiful  national  works  of  art,  through 
which  there  runs  the  golden  thread  of  Scripture, 
and  which  are  held  together  only  by  the  unity  of 
the  idea"  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not  share 
Delitzsch's  enthusiasm  to  the  full  extent,  yet  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  there  are,  together 
with  stones  and  dust,  many  pearls  of  precious  price 
to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised,  because 
hardly  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  Aramaean,  and  there  is  a 
certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the  five 
books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition  that 
they  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  one  author.  It 
may  be  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they  mark 
the  successive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glowing,  rap- 
turous, overflowing  in  the  first;  stately,  sober, 
prosy  in  the  last.     As  to  the  time  of  its  writing  or 
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editing,  we  have  again  to  repeat,  that  it  is  most 
uncertain,  but  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  period 
much  later  than  the  Talmud.  The  book  of  Esther, 
eiyoying  both  through  its  story-like  form  and  the 
early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by  every 
one  on  the  Feiist  of  Purim,  a  great  circulation  and 
popularity,  has  been  targumized  many  times,  and 
besides  the  one  eml)odied  in  the  five  Megilloth, 
there  are  two  more  extant  {not  three,  as  generally 
stated :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  first),  which  are  called  respectively  the 
first:  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the 
second  —  (Taryum  sheni):  a  larger  one,  belonging 
to  the  Palestinian  Cycle.  The  latter  Targum  is  a 
collection  of  eastern  romances,  broken  up  and  ar- 
ranged to  the  single  verses :  of  gorgeous  hues  and 
extravagant  imagination,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Adshaib  or  Charais,  or  any  eastern  collec- 
tion of  legends  and  tales. 

VI.  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  said  before, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  from  an  liLrfurt  MS.  by  M.  F. 
Beck,  and  in  1715  from  a  more  complete  as  well  as 
correct  MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  ^Vilkins.  The 
name  of  Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent 
use  of  the  Jerusalem-Targum  to  the  Pentivteuch, 
amounting  sometimes  to  simple  copying  (comp.  the 
Grenealogical  Table  hi  chap,  i.,  etc.)  show  sufficiently 
that  its  author  is  neither  "  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel " 
nor  "  Joseph  the  BUnd,"  as  has  l>een  suggested. 
But  the  language,  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with 
which  it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point 
out  Palestine  as  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
Its  use  must  be  Umited  to  philological,  historical, 
and  geographical  studies;  the  science  of  exegesis 
will  profit  little  by  it.  The  first  edition  appeared 
under  the  title  Paruphrasis  Chaldaica  libr.  Chron- 
icorum,  cura  M.  F.  Beckii,  2  torn.  Aug.  Vind. 
1680-83,  4to;  the  second  by  D.  Wilkins,  Pnra- 
phrasis  ....  auctore  R.  Jusepho,  etc.  Amst., 
1715,  4to.  The  first  edition  has  the  advantage  of 
a  large  number  of  very  learned  notes,  the  second 
that  of  a  comparatively  more  correct  and  complete 
text. 

VII.  The  Targum  to  Daniel. 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Tai-gura,  for  the 
non-existence  of  which  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally 
introduced  into  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  Tar- 
gums,  although  it  has  been  known  for  now  more 
than  five  and  twenty  years.  Munk  found  it  not 
indeed  in  the  Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Per- 
sian. The  MS.  (Anc.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Library) 
is  inscribed  "  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained 
only  the  first  words  of  the  Original,  which  it  trans- 
lates likewise  into  Persian.  This  language  is  then 
retained  throughout. 

After  several  legends  known  from  other  Targuras, 
follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 
book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successors  are  men- 
tioned,   also   a   king   who   coming    from    Europe 

(^S'^D'n  tS)  will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the 
Ishmaelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes;  he 
will  break  down  the  minarets  (n"lS3D),  destroy 
the  mosques  (SmDDD),  and  no   one  will  after 


that  dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Profane 

(v1DQ  =  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have 
to  suffer  great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly 
Crusaders  won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering 
the  helpless  masses,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before 
they  started  to  deliver  the  Holy  Tomb).  By  a 
sudden  transition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the 
"  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  •'  true  Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Munk 
rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  when  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
{Notice  sur  Snadia,  Par.  1838). 

VIII.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  from  our  task,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
De  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations. Tiibingen,  1783,  8vo. 
Further  fragmerjts  of  the  Palestinian  Targum. 

Besides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pal- 
estinian Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  intersected  as  "  Another 
Reading,"  "  Another  Targum,"  into  the  Babylo- 
nian Versions,  there  are  extant  several  independent 
fragments  of  it.  Nor  need  we  as  yet  despair  of 
finding  still  further  portions,  perhaps  one  day  to 
see  it  restored  entirely.  There  is  all  the  more  hope 
for  this,  as  the  Targum  has  not  been  lost  very  long 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  the  Targum  Jerushalmi 
to  Samuel  (i.  9,  13).  Kimchi  has  preserved  several 
passages  from  it  to  Judges  (xi.  1,  consisting  of  47 
words);  to  Samuel  (i.  17,  18:  106  words);  and 
Kings  (i.  22,  21:  68  words;  ii.  4,  1:  174  words; 
iv.  6:  55  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xiii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Toseflah,  i.  e. 
Addition,  or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzatto  has 
also  lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the 
names  "  Targum  of  Palestine,"  "  Targum  of  Jeru- 
shalmi," "  Another  Reading,"  etc.,  in  an  AfVican 
Codex  written  5247  A.  M.  =  1487  A.  d.,  namely, 
to  1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  1  Kings  v.  9, 
V.  11,  V.  13,  X.  18,  X.  26,  xiv.  13;  to  Hosea  i.  1; 
Obad.  i.  1.  —  To  Isaiah,  Rashi  {Jsaaki,  not  as  peo- 
ple still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarc/ii),  Abudraham 
and  Farissol  quote  it :  and  a  fragment  of  the  Tar- 
gum to  his  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbin.  Vat- 
ican No.  1,  containing  about  120  words,  and  be- 
ginning :  "  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied 
at  the  end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh 
the  Son  of  Hezekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the 
House  of  Judah  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz  in  the  hour 
when  Manasseh  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  etc. 
Isaiah  predicts  in  this  his  own  violeut  death.  Parts 
of  this  Targum  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Pesik- 
tah  Rabbathi  6  «,  and  Yalkut  Isa.  58  d.  A  Jeru- 
salem Targum  to  Jeremiah  is  mentioned  by  Kim- 
chi; to  F^ekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Aruch), 
and  likewise  by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  of  a 
further  additional  Targum  to  Jonathan  for  this 
book.  A  "  Targum-Jerushalmi "  to  Micah  is 
known  to  Rashi,  and  of  Zechariah  a  fragment  has 
been  pubUshed  in  Bruns  (Eichhorn's  Repert.  xv. 
174)  from  a  Reuchlinian  MS.  (Cod.  354,  Kennic. 
25),  written  1106.  The  passage,  found  as  a  mar- 
ginal gloss  to  Zech.  xii.  10,  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  Targum  Jerushalmi.  And  I  shall  pour  out 
upon  the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for 
truth.     And  after  this  shall  go  forth  Messiah  the 
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Son  of  Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And 
Gog  will  kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jerushalaim. 
They  will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  me 
wherefore  the  heathens  have  killed  Messiah  the  Son 
of  Efraim.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  as 
mourn  father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and 
they  will  wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firstborn." 

—  A  Targum  Jerushalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of 
Ilabukkuk,  quoted  by  Kashi,  is  mentioned  by  De 
Kossi  (Cod.  265  and  405,  both  13th  century).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  Targum  Jerushalmi  on 
the  Prophets  only  existed  to  the  Haftarahs,  which 
had  at  one  time  been  translated  perhaps,  like  the 
portion  from  the  Law,  in  public ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  chapters, 
possessed  a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  were 
intended  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haftarah.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  precisely  similar  to,  and 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we 
traced  to  that  portion  which  embraces  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Babylonian  Version,  the  "  Jonathan-  " 
Targum,  though  paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the 
apparently  more  imaginative  Palestinian  public. 
Thus  from  heaped -up  additions  and  marginal 
glosses,  the  step  to  a  total  re-writing  of  the  entire 
Codex  in  the  manner  and  taste  of  the  latter  times 
and  the  different  locality,  was  easy  enough.  From 
a  critique  of  the  work  as  such,  however,  we  must 
naturally  keep  aloof,  as  long  as  we  have  only  the 
few  specimens  named  to  judge  from.  But  its  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tendency  are  clear  enough.  So  is 
also  the  advantage  to  which  even  the  minimum 
that  has  survived  may  some  day  be  put  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Midrashic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  in- 
dicated above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope 

—  probably  a  vain  one  —  that  linguistic  studies 
may  soon  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  important,  Aramaic 
literature,  of  which  the  Targums  form  but  a  small 
item. 

The  writer  finally  begs  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
lations of  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  as  well  as  the  specimens  from  the  Targum, 
have  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respective 
originals. 

N.  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacr. ;  Tho.  Smith,  Dia- 
tribe ;  Gerhard,  De  Script.  Sacr. ;  Helvicus,  De 
Chald.  Bibl.  Paraph.  ,•  Varen,  De  Targ.  Onkel. ; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra  ;  Joh. 
Morinus,  Exerdtt.  Bibl. ;  Schickard,  Bechin.  Hap- 
per. ;  Jerar,  Proleg.  Biblice ;  Rivet,  Isagoge  ad 
S.  S. ;  Allix,  Judic.  Eccles.  Jud. ;  Huet,  De 
Claris  Inlerpp. ;  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebr. ;  Pri- 
deaux.  Connect. ;  Ram  bach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr. ; 
Elias  Levita,  Meturgeman;  Tishbi ;  Luzzatto, 
Oheb  Ger;  Perkovitz,  Oteh  Or;  Winer,  Onke- 
los ;  Anger,  De  Onkeloso ;  Vitringa,  Synagoga  ; 
Azariah  De  Rossi,  Meor  Knajim ;  Petermann,  De 
duabus  Pent.  Paraph. ;  Dathe,  De  ratione  con- 
sensus vers.  Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  Sal.  ;  Lovy,  in 
Geiger's  Zeitschr. ;  Levysohn  and  Traub  in  Fran- 
kel's  Monaisschr. ;  Zunz,  Gotlesdienstl.  Voi'trdge  ; 
Geiger,  Urschrift;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zur  LXX. ; 
Beitrdge  f.  Pal.  £xeg.,  Zeitschrift ;  Monats- 
schrift ;  Geiger,  Zeitschrift ;  Fiirst,  Orient ;  Hall. 
Allg.  Liter.  Zeitg.  1821  and  1832;  Introductions 
of  Walton,  Eichhom,  Keil,  Havernick,  Jahn,  Herbst, 
Bertheau,  Davidson,  etc. ;  Gesenius,  Jesaia ;  Home, 
Aruch  ;  Geschichten  of  Jost,  Herzfeld.  Gratz,  etc. ; 
Delitzsch,  Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Poesie;  Sachs's  Beitrdge; 
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Fiirst,  Chald.  Gramm. ;  E.  Deutsch  in  Westerm. 
Monaischr.,  1859 ;  Zeitschrift  and  Verhandlungen 
der  Deutschen  Morgenldnd.  Gesellsch.,  etc.,  etc. 

E.  D. 

VERSION,  AUTHORIZED.  The  history 
of  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible  connects 
itself  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  The  lives  of  the  individ- 
ual translators,  the  long  struggle  with  the  indiffer- 
ence or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  affected 
by,  the  appearance  of  the  translation,  the  time  and 
place  and  form  of  the  successive  editions  by  which 
the  demand,  when  once  created,  was  supplied  — 
each  of  these  has  furnished,  and  might  again  fur- 
nish, materials  for  a  volume.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  work  now  to  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower 
limits;  and  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  exclude  all 
that  belongs  simply  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
men,  or  the  general  history  of  the  time,  or  that 
comes  within  the  special  province  of  bibliography. 
What  will  be  aimed  at  will  be  to  give  an  account  of 
the  several  versions  as  they  appeared ;  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  the  translators  for  the  work 
which  they  undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  acted ;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result 
of  their  labors  in  the  received  version,  and,  as  con- 
sequent on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of 
anew  or  revised  translation;  and,  finally,  to  give 
such  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as 
may  help  the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge 
for  himself. 

I.  Early  Translations.  —  It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made  be- 
fore Wycliffe,  and  that  these  were  approved  by  the 
Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  be  read  by 
laymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  (Dialogues,  ch. 
viii.-xiv.  col.  82).  There  seem  good  grounds,  how- 
ever, for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
No  such  translations  —  versions,  i.  e.  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  —  are  now  extant.  No  traces  of  them 
appear  in  any  contemporary  writer.  Wycliffe's 
great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no  translation 
(Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe's  Bible,  Pref  p. 
xxi.  Prol.  p.  59).  The  Constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  (a.  d.  1408)  mention  two  only,  and  these 
are  Wycliffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on  his  and 
completed  after  his  death.  More's  statement  must 
therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical  exagger- 
ation of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had  been 
previously  translated,  or  as  rising  out  of  a  mistake 
as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  Wychffe  version.  The 
history  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  begin, 
as  it  has  begun  hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  may 
give,  in  passing,  to  the  eariier  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honored 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  truths  of 
Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  books  themselves,  if  not 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to  the  people.  We 
may  think  of  Caedmon  as  embodying  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24);  of 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century, 
as  rendering  the  Psalter;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(Epist.  Cuthberti) ;  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his 
mother-tongue  as  the  great  groundwork  of  his 
legislation,  the  four  chapters  of  Exodus  (xx.-xxiii.) 
that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  laws  of  Israel 
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(Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  cli.  v.).  The  wishes  of 
the  great  king  extended  further.  He  desired  that 
"all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures"  «  {ibid.). 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  ex- 
tracts from  other  books,  were  translated  by  him  for 
his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children.  The  tradi- 
tions of  a  later  date,  seeing  in  him  the  representa- 
tive of  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  Saxon  time, 
made  him  the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible  (ibid. 
Supp.  to  ch.  v.). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Gospels,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate, 
known  as  the  Durham  Book,  is  found  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  as 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.** 
Another,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  is  in  the  same 
collection,  and  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, is  connected  with  a  version  of  the  Psalms; 
that  of  ^Ifric,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scripture  His- 
tory, including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Bible  (I^wis,  Hist,  of 
Transl.  ch.  i. ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  Pref. ).  The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  the  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work.  They  were  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  that  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle-plays,  rather  than  lKX)ks,  were  the 
instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  England,  how- 
ever, where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the  na- 
tional feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of  the 
(iospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  labors.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormulum,  in  al- 
literative English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous  monu- 
ment, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a  de- 


o  So  Paul!  (Eng.  transl. ).  But  would  *'  Englisc  ge- 
writ  "  mean  "  the  Scriptures  "  exclusively  ?  Do  not 
the  words  of  Alfred  point  to  a  general  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious education  ? 

b  One  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  version 
is  that  its  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Bezae 
where  that  MS.  differs  most  from  the  textus  receptus  of 
the  N.  T.  Another  is  its  publication  by  Foxe  the 
Marty rologist  in  1571,  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  was  subsequently  edited  by  Dr.  Marshall 
in  1665. 

It  may  be  noticed,  as  bearing  upon  a  question  after- 
wards the  subject  of  much  discussion,  that  in  this  and 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  versions  the  attempt  is  made  to 
give  vernacular  equivalents  even  for  the  words  which, 
as  belonging  to  a  systematic  theology,  or  for  other 
reasons,  most  later  versions  have  left  practically  un- 
translated. Thus  baptisma  is  "  fyllith  "  (washing) ; 
panitentin,  "  doed-bote  "  (redress  for  evil  deeds).  So 
scribee  are  "  bocere  "  (bookmen).  Synagogues,  "  ges- 
amnungum "     (meetings) ;     amen,     "  sothlice "     (in 


sire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reach  of 
others  than  the  clergy.c  The  13th  century,  a  time 
in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  religious  re- 
vival, witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French,  cir.  A.  D. 
1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional  reading 
within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  wealthier 
merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of  high  rank. 
Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  are  found  in  three 
English  versions  of  the  Psalms  —  one  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century;  another  by  Schorham, 
cir.  A.  D.  1320 ;  another  —  with  other  canticles 
from  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  —  by  Richard  Rolle  of 
Hampole,  cir.  1349 ;  the  last  being  accompanied  by 
a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all  St.  Paul's 
epistles  (the  list  includes  the  apocryphal  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans),  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  College, 
Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  Archbishop  Arun- 
del in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of  Bohemia,  wife 
of  Richard  H.,  that  she  habitually  read  the  Gospels 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions,  was 
probably  true  of  many  others  of  high  rank.e'  It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  facts,  not  as  detracting 
from  the  glory  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  as  showing  that  for  him  also  there  had 
been  a  prepiiration ;  that  what  he  supplied  met  a 
demand  which  had  for  many  years  been  gathering 
strength.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  these 
versions  started  from  nothing  better  than  the  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  more  or  less  accurate,  which  each 
translator  had  before  him  (Lewis,  ch.  i. ;  Forshall 
and  Madden,  Preface). 

II.  Wycliffe  (b.  1324;  d.  1384).  —  (1.)  It  is 
singular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 
translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wycliffe  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.^  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (a.  d. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  reformer  read  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  "  Antichrist  and  his 
meynee"  (=  multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he 
completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  "  so  that  pore  Christen  men  may 
some  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
comyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores"  (Preface). 
Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  the 
only  lalwrer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  English 
readei-s  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were  not 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  honored 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own./  An- 
other translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have 

sooth);  and  phylacteries,  "healsbec"  (neek-books). 
See  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Translations,  p.  9. 

«-•  The  Ormulum,  edited  by  Dr.  White,  was  printed 
at  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  1852. 

(I  Chronologically,  of  course,  the  Gospels  thus  re- 
ferred to  may  have  been  Wyclifife's  translation  ;  but 
the  strong  opposition  of  Arundel  to  the  work  of  the 
Reformer  makes  it  probable  that  those  which  the 
queen  used  belonged  to  a  different  school,  like  that  ot 
the  versions  just  mentioned. 

e  The  authorship  of  this  book  has  however  been 
disputed  (com p.  Todd's  Freface). 

f  '■  One  comfort  is  of  knightes  ;  they  saveren  much 
the  Gospelle,  and  have  wille  to  read  in  Englische  the 
Gospelle  of  Christes  life  "  (Wycliffe,  Prologue).  Com- 
pare the  speech  ascribed  to  John  of  Gaunt  (13  Ric.  II.). 
"  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations 
have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith, 
written  in  their  own  language  "  (Foxe,  Pref.  to  Saxon 
Gospels;  Lewis,  p.  29). 
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been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of 
WyclifFe's  work,  and  for  tlie  "  manie  lewid  men 
that  gladlie  would  kon  the  Gospelle,  if  it  were 
draghen  into  the  Englisch  tung."  The  fact  that 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,  containing 
in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  epistles,  or 
portions  of  the  0.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of  Scripture 
history,  or  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  or 
the  catholic  epistles  at  full  length,  with  indications 
more  or  less  distinct  of  Wycliffe's  influence,  shows 
how  wide-spread  was  the  feehng  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  English  Bible.  (Forshall  and  Mad- 
den, Pref.  pp.  xiii.-xvii.)  These  preliminary  la- 
bors were  followed  up  by  a  complete  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  by  WyclifFe  himself.  The  O.  T. 
was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor,  Nicholas  de 
Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably  by  a  cita- 
tion to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel  in  1382, 
and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many  of 
the  MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a 
different  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  of  WychfFe  and  Hereford  was  re- 
vised by  Richard  PuiTey,  cir.  A.  D.  1388.  To 
him  also  is  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in 
which  the  translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his 
purpose  and  his  method.  (Forshall  and  Madden, 
Pref.  p.  XXV.) 

(2.)  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had 
been,  to  give  an  English  Bible  to  the  English 
people.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Alfred,  and  of  Grostete,  to  the  examples  of 
"  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bohemians),  and  Brit- 
ons." He  answers  the  hypocritical  objections 
that  men  were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work : 
that  it  was  wrong  for  "  idiots  "to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  undone. 
He  hopes  "  to  make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and 
open  in  Englishe  as  it  is  in  Latine,  or  more  trewe 
and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  version  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate."  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
scholars  like  Grostete  and  Roger  Bacon,  seeking 
knowledge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetuated. 
The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with  a 
different  issue  between  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
"  Humanity  "  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
one  at  Oxford  among  Wycliffe's  contemporaries 
who  could  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  transla- 
tion from  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
such  a  time  the  complaint  that  "  learned  doctoris 
taken  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  recognition 
that  the  Vulgate  was  not  all  suflScient,  that  "  the 


o  A  crucial  instance  is  that  of  Gen.  iii.  15  :  "  She 
shall  trede  thy  head." 

b  This  knowledge  is,  however,  at  second  hand,  "  bi 
witnesse  of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  expositouris." 

c  It  is  worth  while  to  give  his  own  account  of  this 
process:  "First  this  simple  creature,"  his  usual  way 
of  speaking  of  himself,  "  hedde  myche  travaile,  with 
diverse  felawis  and  helperis,  to  gedere  manie  elde 
bibles,  and  othere  doctoris,  and  comune  glosis,  and 
to  make  oo  Latyn  bible  sumdel  trewe,  and  thanne  to 
Btudie  it  of  the  new,  the  text  with  the  glose,  and 
othere  doctoris,  as  he  mizte,  and  special!  Lire  on  the 


texte  of  oure  bokis  "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Psalter, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  understanding  it)  "discordeth 
much  from  the  Ebreu."  ^  The  difficulty  which 
was  thus  felt  was  increased  by  the  state  of  the 
Vulgate  text.  The  translator  complains  that  what 
the  Church  had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version, 
but  a  later  and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  comune 
Latyne  Bibles  ban  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as 
manie  as  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the 
Englishe  Bible  late  translated."  To  remedy  this 
he  had  recourse  to  collation.  Many  MSS.  were 
compared,  and  out  of  this  comparison,  the  true 
reading  ascertained  as  far  as  possible.  The  next 
step  was  to  consult  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  the  com- 
mentaries of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and  others,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  diflBcult  passages.  After  this 
(we  recognize  here,  perhaps,  a  departure  from  the 
right  order)  grammars  were  consulted.  Then  came 
the  actual  work  of  translating,  which  he  aimed  at 
making  idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  As  he  went 
on,  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  accepted  their  suggestions.^  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  these  early  strivings  after  the 
true  excellence  of  a  translator ;  yet  more  interest- 
ing to  take  note  of  the  spirit,  never  surpassed,  sel- 
dom equaled,  in  later  translators,  in  which  the  work 
was  done.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  conditions  of 
the  work,  intellectual  and  moral,  more  solemnly 
asserted.  "  A  translator  hath  grete  nede  to  studie 
well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after,"  so  that 
no  equivocal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  "  he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a 
clene  life,  and  be  ful  devout  in  jjreiers,  and  have 
not  his  wit  occupied  about  worldli  things,  that  the 
Holie  Spiryt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunn^-nge 
and  truthe,  dresse  (=  train)  him  in  his  work,  and 
suffer  him  not  for  to  err  "  (Forshall  and  Madden, 
ProL  p.  60). 

(3.)  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies 
are  known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously 
made  for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  others  ap- 
parently for  humbler  readers.  It  is  significant  as 
bearing,  either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or 
on  the  position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quo- 
tations from  Scripture  in  Langton's  [Langland's] 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploioman  are  uniformly  given  in 
Latin,  those  in  the  Persone's  Tale  of  Chaucer  are 
given  in  English,  which  for  the  most  part  agrees 
substantially  with  AVycliffe's  translation. 

(4. )  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
as  distinguishing  this  version:  (1.)  The  general 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  court 
or  of  scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.     The 


elde  testament,  that  helpid  full  myche  in  this  werk, 
the  thridde  time  to  counsel  with  elde  grammarians 
and  elde  dyvynis  of  harde  wordes  and  harde  sentences 
how  those  mizte  best  be  understode  and  translated, 
the  iiij'^  tyme  to  translate  as  clearlie  as  he  coude  to 
the  sentence,  and  to  have  manie  good  felawis  and 
kunnynge  at  the  correcting  of  the  translacioun  "  {Pref- 
ace, c.  XV.)-  The  note  at  the  close  of  the  preface,  on 
the  grammatical  idioms  of  different  languages,  the 
many  English  equivalents,  e.  g.  for  the  Latin  ablative 
absolute,  shows  considerable  discernment. 
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style  of  Wycliffe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's 
is  to  Surrey's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jon- 
son's.  (2.)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of 
English  equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thus 
we  find  "fy  "  or  "fogh  "  instead  of  "  Raca  "  (Matt. 
V.  22);  "they  were  washed''''  in  Matt.  iii.  6; 
"richesse"  for  "mammon  "  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11,  13); 
"bishop"'  for  "high-priest"  {passim).  (3.)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

III.  Tyndal.  —  The  work  of  Wycliffe  stands 
by  itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercisetl  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  lieformation  of  the  16th 
century,  it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later 
translations.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its 
English  was  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival 
of  classical  scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied 
with  a  version  which  had  avowedly  been  made  at 
second-hand,  not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  suc- 
cession. He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ances- 
try, of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  a  consistent, 
unswerving  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
this  one  work ;  and  through  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, amid  enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile 
and  loneliness,  accomplished  it.  More  than  Cran- 
mer  or  Kidley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Reformation.  While  they  were  slowly  moving  on- 
wards, halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how 
the  court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  opportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
without  which,  he  felt  sure,  reform  would  be  im- 
possible, which  once  jiccomplished,  would  render 
it  inevitable.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.  d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough "  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then 
knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  AnnaU  of  English  Bible, 
i.  36).  We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mate of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  thus 
gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  universities  of  continental  Europe  since  the 
time  of  WycHffe  had  attected  those  of  England. 
Greek  had  been  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.  The  first 
Greek  Grammar,  that  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  had 
been  printed  in  1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480  by 
Craston's  lexicon.  The  more  enterprising  scholars 
of  Oxford  visited  foreign  imiversities  for  the  sake 
of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn  (d.  1519),  Linacre 
(d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this  way,  from 
the  fi  reeks  whom  the  fall  of  Constantinople  bad 
scattered  over  Europe,  or  from  their  Italian  pupils, 
learnt  enough  to  enter,  in  their  turn,  upon  the 
work  of  teaching.  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford 
in  1497,  he  found  in  these  masters  a  scholarship 
which  even  he  could  admire.  Tyndal,  who  went 
to  Oxford  circ.  1500,  must  have  been  within  the 
range  of  their  teaching.  His  two  great  opponents, 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Tonstal,  are  known  to 
have  been  among  their  pupils.  It  is  significant 
enough  that  after  some  years  of  study  Tyndal  left 
Oxford  and  went  to  Cambridge.  Such  changes 
were,  it  is  true,  common  enough.  The  fame  of 
any  great  teacher  would  draw  round  him  men  from 
other  universities,  from  many  lands.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  reason  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably 
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not  far  to  seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notice  to  Tyndal's 
Doctrinal  Treatises).  '  Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge 
from  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of  Tyndal's 
character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that  he  had 
made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.  T.  as  early 
as  1502  «  (Offor,  Life  of  Tyndal,  p.  9),  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  the  presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the 
scholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  just  then  beginning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholars.  The  publication  of  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take  place 
till  1520;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and  other 
preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504.  In  the 
mean  time  Elrasmus  himself,  in  1516,  brought  out 
the  first  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessible  to  all  scholars.  Of 
the  use  made  by  Tyndal  of  these  opportunities  we 
have  evidence  in  his  coming  up  to  London  (1522), 
in  the  vain  hope  of  persuading  Tonstal  (known  as 
a  Greek  scholar,  an  enlightened  Humanist)  to 
sanction  his  scheme  of  rendering  the  N.  T.  into 
English,  and  bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
orations  of  Isocrates  as  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the 
work.  The  attempt  was  not  successful.  "  At  the 
last  I  understood  not  only  that  there  was  no  room 
in  my  Lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate  the  N. 
T.,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all 
England  "  (Pref.  to  Five  Books  of  Moses). 

it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  bow  far  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure,  to 
a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far  earlier 
than  the  introduction  of  Greek.  The  large  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  the  cities  of  England  must  have 
possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  extensive,  of 
their  Hebrew  books.  On  their  banishment,  to  the 
number  of  16,000,  by  Edward  I.,  these  books  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  superstitiously  rever- 
enced or  feared  by  most,  yet  drawing  some  to  ex- 
amination, and  then  to  study.  Grostete,  it  is  said, 
knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek.  Roger  Bacon 
knew  enough*  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Vulgate  as 
incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however,  came  a 
period  in  which  linguistic  studies  were  thrown  into 
the  background,  and  Hebrew  became  an  unknown 
speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars.  The  first 
signs  of  a  revival  meet  us  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  The  remarkable  fact  that  a  Hebrew 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Soncino  in  1477  (forty  years 
before  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament),  the  Penta- 
teuch in  1482,  the  Prophets  in  1486,  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.  in  1488,  that  by  1496  four  editions  had 
been  published,  and  by  1596  not  fewer  than  eleven 
(Whitaker,  Hist,  and  Ciit.  Inquiry,  p.  22)  indi- 
cates a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  stu- 
dents of  Europe,  not  less  than  on  that  of  the  more 
learned  Jews.  Here  also  the  progress  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Bible  would  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  scholars.  The  cry  raised  by  the  "  Trojans  "  of 
Oxford  in  1519  (chiefly  consisting  of  the  friars,  who 
from  the  time  of  Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the 
education  of  the  place)  against  the  first  Greek  lec- 
tures—that to  study  that  language  would  make 


a  *  The  MS.  on  which  this  statement  is  founded  is 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry  »f  Bristol  to  be  un- 
questionably a  forgery.  So  Mr.  Westcott  regards  it 
l^Hist.  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  32,  note).  A. 


&  The  boast  of  Bacon,  that  any  one  using  his 
method  could  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week, 
bold  as  it  is,  shows  that  he  knew  something  of  both 
(De  Laude  !Sac.  Script,  c.  28^. 
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men  Pagans,  that  to  study  Hebrew  would  make 
them  Jews  —  shows  that  the  latter  study  as  well  as 
the  former  was  the  object  of  their  dislike  and  fear  « 
(Anderson,  i.  24;  Hallara,  Lit.  of  blur.  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in 
1524  may  be  uncertain.  The  fact  that  in  1530-31 
he  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy, 
and  Jonah,''  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-fruits  of 
his  labors,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  giving  this 
proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from  the  original 
(Anderson,  Annals.,  i.  209-288).  We  may  perhaps 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  the  many  wander- 
ings of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit  the  cities  Worms, 
Cologne,  Hamburgh,  Antwerp  (Anderson,  pp.  48- 
64),  where  the  Jews  lived  in  greatest  numbers,  and 
some  of  which  were  famous  for  their  Hebrew  learn- 
ing. Of  at  least  a  fair  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage we  have,  a  few  years  later,  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  table  of  Hebrew  words  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  casual 
etymologies  scattered  through  his  other  works,  e.  g. 
Mammon  {Parable  of  Wicked  Mammon,  p.  68  <^), 
Cohen  {Obedience,  p.  255),  Abel  Mizraim  (p.  347), 
Pesah  (p.  353).  A  remark  {Preface  to  Obedience, 
p.  148)  shows  how  well  he  had  entered  into  the 
general  spirit  of  the  language.  "  The  properties 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand  times 
more  with  the  Englishe  than  with  the  Latine.  The 
manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
thousand  places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate 
it  into  Englishe  word  for  word."  When  Spalatin 
describes  him  in  1534  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in 
seven  languages,  and  one  of  these  is  Hebrew  ^  (An- 
derson, i.  397). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
care.  First  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the 
whole  of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to  at  Cologne 
and  in  small  8vo  at  Worms.«  The  work  was  the 
fruit  of  a  self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its 
own  reward.  In  England  it  was  received  with 
denunciations.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  preach- 
ing at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there  were  at 
least  2,000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  it 
to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (35  Hen.  VHI.  cap.  1)  forbade  the  use  of  all 
copies  of  Tyndal's  "false  translation."  Sir  T. 
More  {Dialogues,  I.  c.  Supplication  of  Souls,  Con- 


«  As  indicating  progress,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  first  Hebrew  professor,  Robert  Wakefield,  was  ap- 
pointed at  Oxford  in  1530,  and  that  Henry  VIII. 's 
secretary,  Pace,  knew  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee. 

b  The  existence  of  a  translation  of  Jonah  by  Tyndal, 
previously  questioned  by  some  editors  and  biographers, 
has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of 
a  copy  (believed  to  be  unique)  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ven.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey.  It  Is  described  in  a  letter 
by  him  to  the  Bury  Post  of  Feb.  3,  1862,  transferred 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  Atheneeum. 

c  The  references  to  Tyndal  are  given  to  the  Parker 
Society  edition. 

d  Hallam's  assertion  that  Tyndal's  version  "  was 
avowedly  taken  from  Luther's,"  originated  probably 
in  an  inaccurate  reminiscence  of  the  title-page  of 
Coverdale's  {Lit.  of  Europe,  \.  626). 

e  The  only  extant  copy  of  the  8vo  edition  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  It  was 
reproduced  in  1862  in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
Bristol,  the  impression  being  limited  to  177  copies. 
Mr.  Fry  proves,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  type,  size, 
water-mark,  and  the  like,  with  those  of  other  books 
from  the  same  press,  that   it  was  printed  by   Peter 


futation  of  Tyndal's  Answer)  entered  the  lists 
against  it,  and  accused  the  translator  of  heresy, 
bad  scholarship,  and  dishonesty,  of  "  corrupting 
Scripture  after  Luther's  counsel."  The  treatment 
which  it  received  from  professed  friends  was  hardly 
less  annoying.  Piratical  editions  were  printed, 
often  carelessly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp  J" 
A  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undertook  (in 
1534)  to  improve  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 
closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it 
the  vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  sub- 
stituting "  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life,"  for 
"  resurrection,"  as  the  translation  of  avatTraais. 
(Comp.  Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edi- 
tion of  1534.)  Even  the  most  zealous  reformers  in 
England  seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation 
overboard,  and  encouraged  Coverdale  {infra)  in 
undertaking  another.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mork 
went  on.  Editions  were  printed  one  after  another.? 
The  last  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death, 
"  diligently  compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting 
for  the  first  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  intended 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry  (Oflfbr,  Life, 
p.  82  ^).  His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on  its  sad  end  —  the 
treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas-kiss  of  the  false 
friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vilvorden,  the  last 
prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to  fall,  "  Lord,  open 
the  King  of  England's  eyes."  * 

The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  {Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it 
his  work,  using  all  philological  helps  that  were 
accessible,  to  attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the 
duty  of  a  translator  was  to  place  his  readers  aa 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom 
the  books  were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all 
the  later  theological  associations  that  had  gathered 
round  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather 
than  helps,  and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Not  "grace,"  but  "favor,"  even  in 
John  i.  17  (in  edition  of  1525);  not  "charity," 
but  "love;"    not  "confessing,"  but  "  acknowl- 


Schoeffer  of  Worms.  By  a  like  process  Mr.  Anderson 
(i.  63)  fixes  Cologne  as  the  place,  and  Peter  Quentel  as 
the  printer  of  the  4to. 

/  In  two  of  these  (1534  and  1535)  the  words,  «  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,"  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
were  omitted  (Anderson,  i.  415). 

9  The  localities  of  the  editions  are  not  without 
interest.  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Worms,  in  1525 ; 
Antwerp  in  1526-1528  ;  Marlborow  (=  Marburg)  in 
1629;  Strasburg  (Joye's  edit.)  in  15Si  ;  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  in  1533  (Joye's) ;  John  c.  vi.  at  Nuremberg 
in  1533  ;  Antwerp  in  1534  (Cotton,  Printed  Editions, 
pp.  4-6). 

*  ^  This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Offor  is  not  borne  out 
by  an  examination  of  the  book  itself.  See  Westcott's 
Hist,  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  64  f.  A. 

i  Two  names  connect  themselves  sadly  with  this 
version.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1534  was  presented 
specially  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  is  now  extant  in  the 
British  Museum.  Several  passages,  such  as  might  be 
marked  for  devotional  use,  are  underscored  in  red  ink. 
Another  reforming  Dady,  Joan  Bocher,  was  known  to 
have  been  active  in  circulating  Tyndal's  N.  T.  (Neal, 
i.  43 ;  Strype,  Mtm.  i.  c.  26). 
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edging;"  not  "penance,"  but  "repentance;" 
not  "priests,"  but  "seniors "or  "elders;"  not 
"salvation,"  but  "health;"  not  "church,"  but 
"  congregation,"  are  instances  of  the  changes 
which  were  then  looked  on  as  startling  and  heret- 
ical innovations  (Sir  T.  More,  I.  c).  Some  of  them 
we  are  now  familiar  with.  In  others  the  later  ver- 
sions bear  traces  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  older 
phraseology.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  Tyndal 
was  in  advance,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  the 
age  that  followed  him.  To  him,  however,  it  is 
owing  that  the  versions  of  the  English  Church 
.have  throughout  been  popular,  and  not  scholastic. 
All  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity  which  have 
endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  opposite 
tempers  and  contrasted  opinions  —  to  J.  H.  New- 
man {Dublin  Review,  June,  1853)  and  J.  A. 
Froude  —  is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  truth- 
fulness.«  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,^  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars,  not 
for  the  people;  of  aversion  full  of  "ink-horn" 
phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  English 
nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  pervading 
stamp,  80  often  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  the 
most  thorough  truthfulness.  No  word  has  been 
altered  to  court  a  king's  favor,  or  please  bishops, 
or  make  out  a  case  for  or  against  a  particular 
opinion.  He  is  working  freely,  not  in  the  fetters 
of  prescribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire  sin- 
cerity he  could  say,  "  I  call  God  to  record,  against 
the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  Jesus  to 
give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I  never  altered 
one  syllable  of  God's  word  against  ray  conscience, 
nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  m  the  world, 
whether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might  be 
given  me  "  (Anderson,  i.  349). 

IV.  CovERDALE.  —  (1.)  A  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  different  from  Tyndal's,  bearing 
the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at 
Zurich,  appeared  in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself, 
and  the  choice  of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were 
probably  due  to  Cromwell.  Tyndal's  controversial 
treatises,  and  the  polemical  character  of  his  prefaces 
and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
and  embittered  the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against 
him.  All  that  he  had  written  was  publicly  con- 
demned. There  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the 
king's  sanction  for  anything  that  bore  his  name. 
But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 

«  The  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is 
worth  quoting :  "  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble 
simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no 
English  version  has  as  yet  surpassed  It  (Geddes,  Pro- 
spectus for  a  new  Translation,  p.  89).  The  writer  can- 
not forbear  adding  Mx.  Fronde's  judgment  in  his  own 
words  :  '•  The  peculiar  genius,  if  such  a  word  may  be 
permitted,  which  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity,  the 
preternatural  grandeur,  unequaled,  unapproached,  in 
the  attempted  improvements  of  modern  scholars,  —  all 
are  here,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  William  Tyndal  "  {Hist,  of  Eng. 
iii.  84). 

b  *  Error  ;  see  p.  3428,  note  h.  A. 

c  A  list  of  such  words,  99  in  number,  was  formally 
laid  before  Convocation  by  (Jardiner  in  1542,  with  the 
proposal  that  they  should  be  left  untranslated,  or 
Englished  with  as  little  change  as  possible  (Lewis, 
Hist.  ch.  2  ;  [Eng.  Hexapla,  p.  105]). 

d  It  is  uncertain  where  this  version  was  printed,  the 


find  favor.  The  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing • 
to  adopt  what  was  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest 
way  of  breaking  forever  the  spell  of  the  Pope's  au- 
thority. The  bishops  even  began  to  think  of  the 
thing  as  possible.  It  was  talked  of  in  Convocation. 
They  would  take  it  in  hand  themselves.  The  work 
did  not,  however,  make  much  progress.  The  great 
preliminary  question  whether  "  venerable  "  words, 
such  as  hostia,  penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the 
like,  should  be  retained,  was  still  unsettled  (Ander- 
son, i.  4l4).c  Not  till  "  the  day  after  doomsday  " 
(the  words  are  Cranmer's)  were  the  English  people 
likely  to  get  their  English  Bible  from  the  bishops 
{ibid.  i.  577).  Cromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought 
it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patron- 
ized, though  not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called 
to  that  special  work  {Pref.  to  Coverdale' s  Bible), 
was  willing  to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly 
it  was  intrusted.  There  was  no  stigma  attached 
to  his  name,  and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neither 
at  that  time  nor  afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  suflS- 
ciently  prominent  position  to  become  an  object  of 
speciaJ  persecution.'' 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was 
done,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different 
fashion  from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had 
made  this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in 
his  own  language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired 
it,"  but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One 
prepared  himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labor 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to 
make  a  translation  at  second  hand  "  out  of  the 
Douche  (Luther's  German  Version)  and  the  Lat- 
ine."  e  The  one  aims  at  a  rendering  which  shall 
be  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible.  The  other 
loses  himself  in  weak  commonplace  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  many  EngUsh  words  for  one  and 
the  same  word  in  the  original,  and  in  practice 
oscillates  between  "  penance  "  and  "  repentance," 
"love "and  "charity,"  "priests "and  "elders," 
as  though  one  set  of  words  were  as  true  and  ade- 
quate as  the  other  {Preface,  p.  19).  In  spite  of 
these  weaknesses,  however,  there  is  much  to  like  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  Coverdale.  He  is  a  sec- 
ond-rate man,  lal)oring  as  such  contentedly,  not 
ambitious  to  appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinks 
it  a  great  gain  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of 
translations.  He  acknowledges,  though  he  dare 
not  name  it,  the  excellence  of  Tyndal's  version,/ 
and  regrets  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete. 


title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich,  Cologne, 
and  Frankfort  have  all  been  conjectured.  Coverdale 
is  known  to  have  been  abroad,  and  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  Luther. 

e  There  seems  something  like  an  advertising  tact  in 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  would  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  value  in  any  translation  but  one  from  the 
original.  But  the  "  Douche  •'  would  serve  to  attract 
the  Reforming  party,  who  held  Luther's  name  in 
honor  ;  while  the  "  Latine  "  would  at  least  conciliate 
the  conservative  feeling  of  Gardiner  and  his  associates. 
Whitaker,  however,  maintains  that  Coverdale  knew 
more  Hebrew  than  he  chose,  at  this  time,  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  refers  to  his  translation  of  one  difficult 
passage  (''  Ye  take  yoiu«  pleasure  under  the  okes  and 
under  all  grene  trees,  the  children  beyinge  slaine  in 
the  valleys,"  Is.  Ivii.  5)  as  proving  an  independent 
judgment  against  the  authority  of  Luther  and  the 
Vulgate  {Hist,  and  Crit.  Enquiry,  p.  52). 

/  "  If  thou  [the  reader]  be  fervent  in  prayer,  (Jod 
shall  not  only  send  thee  it  [the  Bible]  in  a  better 
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He  states  frankly  that  he  had  done  his  work  with 
the  assistance  of  that  and  of  five  others."  If  the 
language  of  his  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he 
compares  to  Moses,  David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  fulsome  in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least, 
hardly  more  offensive  than  that  of  the  dedication 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  there  was  more  to  palliate 
it.* 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  version  serves 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  fol- 
lowed.*^ The  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  for 
the  most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Eliseus, 
Ochozias;  sometimes,  as  in  lilsay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  which  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some 
points  of  correspondence  with  Luther's  version  are 
not  without  interest.  Thus  "Cush,"  which  in 
Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered "  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coverdale  "  Morians'  land  " 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  after  the  "Moh- 
renlande"  of  Luther,  and  appears  in  this  form 
accordingly  in  the  P.  B.  [Prayer  Book]  version  of 
the  Psalms.  The  proper  name  Rabshakeh  passes, 
as  in  Luther,  into  the  "  chief  butler  "  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  xxxvi.  11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David 
*'  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  he  followed  both  his 
authorities.  'EmaKoiroi  are  "  bishops  "  in  Acts 
XX.  28  ("  overseers  "  in  A.  V.).  "  Shiloh,"  in  the 
prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy," 
after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  "  They  houghed 
oxen "  takes  the  place  of  "  they  digged  down  a 
wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  singular  word  "  Lamia  " 
is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as  the  English  rendering 
of  ZiVm  ("  wild  beasts,"  A.  V.)  in  Is.  xxxiv.  14. 
The  "tabernacle  of  witness,"  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  congregation,"  shows  the  same  influence.  In 
spite  of  Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  "  plena  gratia,"  in  Luke 
i.  28,  leads  to  "full  of  grace;"  while  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  congregation  "  throughout  the 
1^.  T.  for  iKK\rj(ria,  and  "  love  "  instead  of  "  char- 
ity "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  It  was  the  result  of  the  same 
indecision  that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha 
lacks  the  sharpness  of  that  of  the  more  zealous 
reformers.  "  Baruch  "  is  placed  with  the  canon- 
ical books,  after  "  Lamentations."  Of  the  rest 
he  says  that  they  are  "placed  apart,"  as  "not 
held  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the  same  repute  " 
as  the  other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only  because 
there  are  "  dark  sayings "  which  seem  to  differ 
from  the  "open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish 
that  they  should  be  "  despised  or  little  set  by." 
"Patience  and  study  would  show  that  the  two 
were  agreed." 

(4.)  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
the  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
version  of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  564 ;  Whita- 
ker,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Enquiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added 


[version]  by  the  ministration  of  those  that  began  it 
before,  but  shall  also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that 
before  meddled  not  withal." 

a  The  five  were  probably  — (1)  the  Vulgate,  (2) 
Luther's,  (3)  the  German  Swiss  version  of  Zurich,  (4) 
the  Latin  of  Pagninus,  (5)  Tyndal's.  Others,  hoW' 
ever,  have  coiyectured  a  German  translation  of  the 
Vulgate  earlier  than  Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  version 
from  Luther  (Whitaker,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Enquiry, 
p.  49). 

&  He  leaves  it  to  the  king,  e.  g-.,  "  to  correct  his 
translation,  to  amend  it,  to  improve  [=  condemn]  it, 


to  his  knowledge.  The  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Cromwell  {Remains,  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously 
asserts,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  an  acquaintance 
"  not  only  with  the  standing  text  of  the  Hebrew, 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Greek,"  but  also  with  "  the  diversity  of  reading  of 
all  texts."  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  work  as 
a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of 
rivals,  in  1537,  1539,  1550,  1553.  He  was  called 
in  at  a  still  later  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. Among  smaller  facts  connected  with  this 
edition  may  be  mentioned  the  appearance  of  He- 
brew letters  —  of  the  name  Jehovah  —  in  the  title- 
page  (nin"'),  and  again  in  the  margin  of  the  alpha- 
betic poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not  of  Ps. 
cxix.  The  plural  form  "  Biblia  "  is  retained  in  the 
title-page,  possibly  however  in  its  later  use  as  a 
singular  feminine  [comp.  Bible].  There  are  no 
notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into  verses. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  as  in  the 
early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the 
only  helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references 
point  to  parallel  passages.  The  0.  T.  especially  in 
Genesis,  has  the  attraction  of  wood-cuts.  Each  Ijook 
has  a  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.'' 

V.  Matthew.  —  (1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  history 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
real  translator.  The  tradition  which  connects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
rests  (1)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
sentence  which  describe  him  (Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon- 
uments, pp.  1029,  1563;  Chester,  Life  of  Rogers, 
pp.  418-423)  as  Joannes  Rogers  alias  Matthew,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety;  (2)  the  testimony 
of  Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal 
knowledge,  the  current  belief  of  his  time;  (3)  the 
occurrence,  at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  in  the  Preface,  of  the  initials 
J.  R.  ;  e  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivides 
itself,  (a.)  Rogers,  who  had  graduated  at  Pem- 
broke Coll.  Cambridge  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient 
fame  to  be  invited  to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  of  Antwerp,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  years  before  the  latter's 
death.  Matthew's  Bible,  as  might  be  expected,  if 
this  hypothesis  were  true,  reproduces  Tyndal's 
work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T.  as  far  as 
2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  occasional  modifi- 
cations from  Coverdale.  {b.)  The  language  of  the 
dedication  is  that  of  one  who  has  mixed  much,  as 


yea,  and  clean  to  reject  it,  if  your  godly  wisdom  shall 
think  necessary." 

c  Ginsburg  {App.  to  Coheleth)  has  shown  that, 
with  regard  to  one  book  at  least  of  the  0.  T.,  Cover- 
dale  followed  the  German-Swiss  version  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1531,  with  an  almost  servile  obsequious- 
ness. 

d  A  careful  reprint,  though  not  a  fee-simile,  of  Cov- 
erdale's version  has  been  published  by  Bagster  (1838). 

e  These  ornamental  initials  are  curiously  selected. 
H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  the  end  of  the  0. 
T.)  for  William  Tyndal,  R.  G.  for  Richard  Grafton  the 
printer. 
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Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign  reformers.  "  This  hope 
have  the  god  lie  even  in  strange  countries,  in  your 
grace's  godliness." 

(2. )  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  appar- 
ently abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  I^ndon  printers,  Grafton  and 
W'hitechurch,  appear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this:  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction  —  least  of  all  were 
the  more  zealous  and  scholar-like  reformers  con- 
tented with  it.  As  the  only  complete  English 
Bible,  it  was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Tyndal  and  Rogers,  therefore,  in  the  year 
preceding  the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  deter- 
mined on  another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T.,  and 
Apocrypha,  but  based  throughout  on  the  original. 
I>eft  to  himself,  liogers  carried  on  the  work,  proba- 
bly at  the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant 
who  had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as 
far  as  Isaiah.  The  enterprising  Ix)ndon  printers, 
Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester, 
Life  of  Rogers^  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  spec- 
ulation to  enter  the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive 
out  Coverdale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
They  accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital, 
£500,  and  then  came  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may 
be  described  as  a  miracle  of  audacity.  Rogers's 
name,  known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppressed, 
and  the  simulacrum  of  Thomas  Matthew  disarms 
suspicion.  The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cran- 
mer.  He  reads,  approves,  rejoices.  He  would 
i-ather  have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed  than  a 
thousand  pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Appli- 
cation is  then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer 
to  Cromwell.  The  king's  license  is  granted,  but 
the  publisher  wants  .more.  Nothing  less  than  a 
monopoly  for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold 
by  piratical,  inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on 
inferior  paper.  Failing  this,  he  trusts  that  the 
king  will  order  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  every  in- 
cumbent, and  six  by  every  abbey.  If  this  was  too 
nmch,  the  king  might,  at  least,  impose  that  obliga- 
tion on  all  the  popishly-inclined  clergy.  That  will 
bring  in  something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possi- 
bly do  them  (Chester,  p.  430).  The  application 
was,  to  some  extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  or- 
dered, by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  every 
church,  the  cost  being  divided  between  the  clergy 
and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
first  Authorized  Version,  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, however,  that  Henry  could  have  read  the 
book  which  he  thus  sanctioned,  or  known  that  it 
was  substantially  identical  with  what  had  been 
publicly  stigmatized  in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  {ut 
supra).  What  had  before  given  most  offense  had 
been  the  polemic  character  of  Tyndal's  annotations, 
and  here  were  notes  bolder  and  more  thorough  still. 
Even  the  significant  W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  notice. 

(3.)  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  version 
applies,  of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  etc.,  are  elabo- 
rately explained.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue. 
The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  of  Lamentations.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job  vi.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham 
(Job  xix,),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii.).  A  like  range  of 
knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N.  T.     Strabo  is  quoted 


to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings,  Macrobius 
as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity  (Matt,  ii,),  Ei-as- 
mus's  Paraphi-ase  on  ^latt.  xiii,,  xv.  The  popular 
identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  "  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  rejected 
(Lukex.),  More  noticeal)le  even  than  in  Tyndal 
is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and  ear- 
nest in  asserting  what  he  looked  oa  as  the  central 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Luther- 
like freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not  appeared 
again  in  any  authorized  transktion  or  popular  com- 
mentary. He  guards  his  readers  against  looking 
on  the  narrative  of  Job  i,  as  literally  true.  He 
recognizes  a  definite  historical  starting-point  for 
Ps.  xlv,  ("The  sons  of  Korah  praise  Solomon  for 
the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and  nobleness,  both 
of  himself  and  of  his  wife  "),  Ps,  xxii,  ("  David  de- 
clareth  Christ's  dejection and  all,  under  fig- 
ure of  himself  "),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ("  Sol- 
omon made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himself, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc,).  The  chief  duty  of  the 
Sabbath  is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to 
simple  souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of 
such  neighbors  as  labored  sore  all  the  week  long." 
"  When  such  occasions  come  as  turn  our  rest  to 
occupation  and  labor,  then  ought  we  to  remember 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath"  (Jer.  xvii.).  He  sees  in  the 
Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  "  expounders  of  Holy 
Scripture  "  (Acts  xv.).  To  the  man  Uving  in  faith, 
"  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and  all  deeds 
of  matrimony  are  pure  spiritual;  "  to  those  who  are 
not,  "  learning,  doctrine,  contemplation  of  high 
things,  preaching,  study  of  Scripture,  founding  of 
churches  and  abbeys,  are  works  of  the  flesh  "  (Pref. 
to  Romans).'*  "Neither  is  outward  circumcision  or 
outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of  themselves,  save 
that  they  put  us  in  remembrance  to  keep  the  cov- 
enant" (1  Cor.  vii,).  "He  that  desireth  honor, 
graspeth  after  lucre  ....  castles,  parks,  lordships 
....  desireth  not  a  work,  much  less  a  good  work, 
and  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop"  (1  Tim.  iii.). 
Ez.  xxiv.  is  said  to  be  "  against  bishops  and  curates 
that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ."  The  fiyyeAos 
e/c«Arj(riay  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii,  appears  (as  in  Tyn- 
dal) as  "  the  messenger  of  the  congregation." 
Strong  protests  against  purgatory  are  found  in 
notes  to  Ez,  xviii,  and  1  Cor,  iii,,  and  in  the  "  Ta- 
ble of  Principal  Matters  "it  is  significantly  stated 
under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our  sin 
is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God,"  The 
preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name,  and 
distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  books.  No 
notes  are  added,  and  the  translation  is  taken  fixjm 
Coverdale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to  give 
much  labor  to  it. 

(4,)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  fol- 
lows Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St,  Jude. 
Wood-cuts,  not  very  freely  introduced  elsewhere, 
are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Revelation. 
The  introduction  of  the  "  Table  "  mentioned  above 


a  The  long  preface  to  the  Romans  (seven  folio  pages) 
was  substantially  identical  with  that  in  Tyndal's  edi- 
tion of  1534. 
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gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  Patriarcli  of  Con- 
cordances, the  "  father "  of  all  such  as  write  in 
dictionaries  of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  He- 
brew text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three 
verses  which  the  Vulgate  has  added  to  Ps.  xiv.  In 
a  later  edition,  published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogers 
himself,  but  by  Grafton,  under  Coverdale's  superin- 
tendence, in  1539,  the  obnoxious  prologue  and 
prefaces  were  suppressed,  and  the  notes  systemat- 
ically expurgated  and  toned  down.  The  book  was 
in  advance  of  the  age.  Neither  book-sellers  nor 
bishops  were  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

VI.  Tavehnkr  (1539).  — (1.)  The  boldness  of 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  fright- 
ened the  ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety. 
Coverdale's  version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taver- 
ner.  But  little  is  known  of  his  Ufe.  The  fact  that, 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates 
a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  character  of  his  translation.  It  professes, 
in  the  title-page,  to  be  "  newly  recognized,  with 
great  diligence,  after  the  most  faithful  exemplars." 
The  editor  acknowledges  "  the  labors  of  others  (i.  e. 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Matthew,  though  he  does 
not  name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligently  nor 
unlearnedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  work  is  not 
one  which  can  be  done  "absolutely"  (i.  e.  com- 
pletely) by  one  or  two  persons,  but  requires  "  a 
deeper  conferring  of  many  learned  wittes  together, 
and  also  a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure;  "  but  the 
thing  had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  to  do  it. 
He  had  "  used  his  talent  "  as  he  could. 

(2.)  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a 
Table  of  Principal  Matters,  and  there  are  notes; 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  The 
passages  quoted  above  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or 
in  part.  The  epistles  follow  the  same  order  as 
before. 

VII.  Cranmek.  — (1.)  In  the  same  year  as 
Taverner's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  ap- 
peared an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio, 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher 
name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  title-page  is 
an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power  of 
which  indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.  The  king, 
seated  on  his  throne,  is  giving  the  Verbum  Dei  to 
the  bishops  and  doctors,  and  they  distribute  it  to 
the  people,  while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining 
in  cries  of  "  l^t'va^  jRea;."  It  declares  the  book  to 
be  "  truly  translated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts "  by  •'  divers  excellent  learned 
men,  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  preface, 
in  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov. 
1540),  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
names  of  his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Ton- 
stal)  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath) 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  others  having  been  employed  for  the 
first  edition. 

(2.)  Cranmer's  version  presents,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue 
gives  a  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation 
ought  to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not 
in  the  original  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type. 
They  are  added,  even  when  "not  wanted  by  the 
sense,"  to  satisfy  those  who  have  "  missed  them  " 
in   previous  translations,  i.  e.  they  represent  the 


various  readings  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had  been  intended 
to  give  all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  this  would 
have  taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  ed- 
itors purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little 
volume  by  themselves.  The  frequent  hands  (^^°') 
in  the  margin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  inten- 
tion to  give  notes  at  the  end ;  but  Matthew's  Bible 
had  made  men  cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not  been 
time  for  "  the  King's  Council  to  settle  them,"  they 
were  omitted,  and  no  help  given  to  the  reader  be- 
yond the  marginal  references.  In  absence  of  notes, 
the  lay-reader  is  to  submit  himself  to  the  "  godly- 
learned  in  Christ  Jesus."  There  is,  as  the  title- 
page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a  greater  display  of 
Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  version.  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew  names  given, 
Beresckilh  (Genesis),  Velle  Schemoth  (Exodus), 
and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like  manner  appear, 
as  Dibre  Haiamim.  In  the  edition  of  1541,  many 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in  the  fuller  He- 
brew form,  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jeremiahu.  In  spite 
of  this  parade  of  learning,  however,  the  edition  of 
1539  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  blunder 
that  ever  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  an  arch- 
bishop's name.  ITie  editors  adopted  the  preface 
which,  in  Matthevv's  Bible,  had  been  prefixed  to 
the  Apocrypha.  In  that  preface  the  common  tra- 
ditional explanation  of  the  name  was  concisely 
given.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  shrunk  from 
offending  the  conservative  party  in  the  Church  by 
applying  to  the  books  in  question  so  damnatory  an 
epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They  looked  out  for  a  word 
more  neutral  and  respectful,  and  found  one  that 
appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Jerome  so  applied, 
though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  books.  They  accordingly  substituted 
that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all  other  respects 
as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  statement  that  the  "  books  were  called 
Hagiographa,^''  because  "  they  were  read  in  secret 
and  apart " ! 

(3.)  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modi- 
fications worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "au- 
thorized" to  be  "  used  and  frequented  "  in  "every 
church  in  the  kingdom."  The  introduction,  with 
all  its  elaborate  promise  of  a  future  perfection  dis- 
appears, and,  in  its  place,  there  is  a  long  preface  by 
Cranmer,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  references 
to  other  translations,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone, 
blaming  those  who  "refuse  to  read,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "inordinate  reading,"  on  the  other. 
This  neutral  character,  so  characteristic  of  Cran- 
mer's policy,  was  doubtless  that  which  enabled  it 
to  keep  its  ground  during  the  changing  moods  of 
Henry's  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  and 
again,  and  was  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
English  Church  till  1568  —  the  interval  of  Mary's 
reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly,  were  taken 
most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552.  The  Psalms,  as 
a  whole,  the  quotations  from  Scripture  in  the  Hom- 
ilies, the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Services, 
and  some  phrases  elsewhere,  «  still  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  it.  The  oscillating  character  of  the 
book  is  shown  in  the  Use  of  "  love  "  instead  of 
"  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  congregation  " 
instead  of  "  church  "  generally,  after  Tyndal;  while 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singular  rendering, 


a  Such,  e.  g.,  as  "  worthy  fruits  of  penance." 
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as  if  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  opponents,  "  with  au- 
thority of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indicating 
doubtful  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  adhered  to, 
and  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to  Ps.  xiv. 
5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of  1  John  v. 
7.  The  translation  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  All  Scrip- 
ture given  by  inspiration  of  (iod,  is  profitable." 
etc.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that  text  which 
has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes  at- 
tacked, as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however,  Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva.  —  (1.)  The  experimental  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John 
Cheke  into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype, 
Life  of  Cheke,  vii.  3).  had  so  little  influence  on  the 
versions  that  followe<l  that  it  hardly  calls  for  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  as  showing  that  scholars 
were  as  yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary 
gave  a  check  to  the  whole  work,  as  ftir  as  England 
was  concerned ;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva 
entered  on  it  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  Cran- 
mer,'s  version  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its 
size  made  it  too  costly.  There  were  no  explana- 
tory or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed  Coverdale  too 
closely;  and  where  it  deviated,  did  so,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  Genevan 
refugees  —  among  them  VVhittingham,  Goo'^uan, 
PuUain,  Sampson,  and  Coverdale  himself —  labored 
♦'for  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  They 
entered  on  their  "  great  and  wonderful  work  "  with 
much  "  fear  and  trembling."  Their  transLation  of 
the  N.  T.  was  "  diligently  revised  by  the  most 
approved  Greek  examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?) 
(Preface).  The  N.  T.,  translated  by  Whitting- 
ham,  was  printed  by  Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the 
whole  Bible  in  1560. 

(2.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  years, 
the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Largely  imported 
in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  printed  in 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monojxyly  given 
to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred,  in  1576, 
to  Barker,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remainetl  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not 
less  than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible, 
were  printed  between  1558  and  1611.«  It  kept  its 
ground  for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and 
gave  way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The 
causes  of  this  general  acceptance  are  not  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions, 
cheaper  and  more  portable  —  a  small  quarto,  in- 
stead of  the  lai^e  folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Great  Bible." 
It  was  the  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsoles- 
cent black  letter,  and  appeared  in  Roman  type. 
It  was  the  fii-st  which,  following  the  Hebrew  ex- 
ample, recognized  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear 
to  the  preachers  or  hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  ac- 
companied, in  most  of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a 
Bible  Dictionary  of  considerable  merit.  The  notes 
were  often  really  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  Scripture,  and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual 
and  evangelical.  It  was  accordingly  the  version 
specially   adopted   by  the    great    Puritan    party 


a  *  Between  1558  and  1644,  according  to  the  Quar. 
Rev.  for  April,  1870,  about  150  editions  were  pub- 
lished of  the  Bible  or  parts  thereof.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  Souldiers  Pockn  Bible,  published  in 
1643  for  the  use  of  Cromwell's  army,  nearly  all  the 
selections  of  Scripture  were  taken  from  the  Geneva 
version.  See  the  reprint  by  George  Livermore,  Cam- 
bridge, 1861,  p.  vi.  A. 
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through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  far  into 
that  of  James.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  based 
on  Tyndal' 3  version,  often  returning  to  it  where 
the  intermediate  renderings  had  had  the  character 
of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special 
notice:  (1.)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the 
"true  writing"  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  accordingly  with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jaacob,  and  the  like.  (2.)  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  from  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
and,  in  a  short  preface,  leaves  the  authorship  an 
ojjen  question.  (3.)  It  avows  the  principle  of  put- 
ting all  words  not  in  the  original  in  Italics.  (4.) 
It  presents,  in  a  cidendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  es- 
tablished order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  commemo- 
rating Scripture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Reformers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether. 
(5.)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  ApoCTypha.  (6.)  The  notes  were  char- 
acteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  politics.  They  made  allegiance  to  kings 
dejiendent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  2  Chr.  xv.  16)  at  least 
seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favor 
tyrannicide.'* 

(4.)  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  vei-sion  are  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  diflferent  a  spirit  the  great 
fathers  of  the  English  Refwmation,  the  most  con- 
servative of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animated  their  successors. 
Men  talk  now  of  different  translations  and  various 
readings  as  likely  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
people.  When  application  was  made  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  1565,  to  support  Bodleigh's  application, 
for  a  license  to  reprint  the  Geneva  version  in 
12mo,  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favor.  He  was  at 
the  time  looking  forward  to  the  work  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  of  "  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit;"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "nothing  hinder,  but  rather  do  much  good, 
to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings  " 
(Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  %)S  In  many  of  the 
Later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  purports  to 
be  based  upon  Beta's  Latin  version ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  [Beza,]  Joac.  Camerarius, 
P.  Loseler  Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

IX.  The  Bishops' Bible.  —  (1.)  The  fkcts  just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  spite  oi  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  tiiat  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  suffragans  presents  some  points  of  interest,  as 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theor}'  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  "  com- 
mon translation  "  (Geneva?),  as  "  following  Mun- 
ster  too  much,"  and  so  "  swerving  much  from  the 
Hebrew,"  Guest,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  took 

6  The  note  "  Herein  he  showed  that  he  lacked  zeal, 
for  she  ought  to  have  died,"  was  probably  one  which 
Scotch  fenatics  had  handled  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  James's  mother. 

c  The  Geneva  version,  as  published  by  Parker,  is 
that  popularly  known  as  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its 
rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7.  It  had  however  been  preceded 
in  this  by  Wyclifife's 
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the  Psalms,  acted  on  the  principle  of  translating 
them  so  as  to  agree  with  the  N.  T.  quotations, 
»  for  the  avoiding  of  offense;  "  and  Cox,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  while  layhjg  down  the  sensible  rule  that  "  ink- 
horn  terms  were  to  be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to 
add  "  that  the  usual  terms  were  to  be  retained  so 
far  forth  as  the  Hebrew  will  well  bear"  (Strype, 
Parker,  iii.  6 ).  The  principle  of  pious  frauds,  of 
distorting  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  edification,  has 
perhaps  often  been  acted  on  by  other  translators. 
It  has  not  often  been  so  explicitly  avowed  as  in 
the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

,  (2.)  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  num- 
ber, together  with  some  deans  and  professors, 
brought  out  the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  a  magnifi- 
cent folio  (1568  and  1572).  Everything  had  been 
done  to  make  it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  preface 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher) 
admitted  the  position  which  later  divines  have  often 
been  slow  to  admit  that  "there  be  yet  in  the 
Gospel  many  dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  open." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  character  than 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scattered  profusely, 
especially  in  Genesis.  Three  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  beautiful 
specimens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  several  parts."  A  map  of  Pales- 
tine was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  most  elaborate 
series  of  genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh 
Broughton,  the  great  Rabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom 
more  hereafter),  but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  anti- 
quary (Broughton's  name  being  in  disfavor  with 
the  bishops),  was  prefixed  (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20; 
Lightfoot,  Life  of  Broughton).  In  some  points  it 
followed  previous  translations,  and  was  avowedly 
based  on  Cranmer's.  *'  A  new  edition  was  neces- 
sary." "  This  had  led  some  well-disposed  men  to 
recognize  it  again,  not  as  condemning  the  former 
translation,  which  has  been  followed  mostly  of  any 
other  translation,  excepting  the  original  text " 
(Pre/'.  o/'1572).  Cranmer's  prologue  was  reprinted. 
The  Geneva  division  into  verses  was  adopted 
throughout. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  (1.)  The  books  of  the  Bible 
are  classified  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and 
prophetic.  This  was  easy  enough  for  the  0.  T., 
but  the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T. 

.produced  some  rather  curious  combinations.  The 
Gospels,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  to  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews,  are  grouped  together 
as  legal,  St.  Paul's  other  epistles  as  sapiential;  the 
Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical,  the  Revelation 
as  tl>e  one  prophetic  book.  (2.)  It  is  the  only 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  nearly 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  express 
purpose,  of  being  omitted  when  the  chapters  were 

•  read  in-  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  (3.)  One 
edition  contained  the  older  version  of  the  Psalms 
•from  Matthew's  Bible,  in   parallel  columns  with 


a  The  fitness  of  these  illustrations  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. Others  still  more  incongruous  found  their  way 
into  the  text  of  the  edition  of  1572,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  Puritans  were  shocked  by  seeing  a  wood-cut  of 
Neptune  in  the  initial  letters  of  Jonah,  Micah,  and 
Nahum,  while  that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  went  so 
far  as  to  give  Leda  and  the  Swan.     There  must,  to 


that  now  issued,  a  true  and  pi-actical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  benefit  of  a  diversity  of  translations. 
(4.)  The  initials  of  the  translators  were  attached  to 
the  books  which  they  had  severally  undertaken. 
The  work  was  done  on  the  plan  of  limited,  not  joint 
liability.  (5.)  Here  as  in  the  Geneva,  there  is  the 
attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew  proper  names  more  ac- 
curately, as,  e.  g.,  in  Heva,  Isahac,  Uziahu,  etc. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishops' 
Bible  had  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
command  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and 
cost  were  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Its  circulation  appears  to  have  been  practically 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  be 
supplied  with  it.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  boast  of  some  good  Hebrew  scholars  among 
the  translators.  One  of  them.  Bishop  Alley,  had 
written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  though  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Broughton  (Townley,  Literary 
History  of  the  Bible,  iii.  190),  it  was  defended  as 
vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V. 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  best 
translation  in  the  world  "  ("Table  Talk,"  Works^ 
iii.  2009). 

X.  Rheims  and  Douay.  —  (1.)  The  successive 
changes  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
wers,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  controversialists  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some 
saw  in  it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of 
Scripture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  these  changes  displayed.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gardiner  had  taken  under  Henry  VHI.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  of  an  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made 
with  being  false,  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there 
was  the  ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing : 
that  their  bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had 
promised,  but  had  not  performed.  It  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  that  they  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this 
reproach,  and  the  English  refugees  who  were  settled 
at  Rheims  —  Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardinal), 
and  Bristow  —  undertook  the  work.  Gregory 
Martin,  who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  had 
signalized  himself  by  an  attack  on  the  existing 
versions,''  and  had  been  answered  in  an  elaborate 
treatise  by  Fulke,  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge {A  Defence  of  the  Sincere  and  True 
Translation,  etc.).  The  charges  are  mostly  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir  T.  ISIore  against 
Tyndal.  "  The  old  time-honored  words  were  dis- 
carded. The  authority  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
was  set  at  nought  when  the  translator's  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  differed 
from  what  he  found  in  them."  The  new  model 
translation  was  to  avoid  these  faults.  It  was  to 
command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests  and  people. 
After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it  was  published 
at  Rheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin  was  compe- 
tent to  translate  from  the  Greek,  it  professed'  to  be 
based  on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate." 


say  the  least,  have  been  very  slovenly  editorship  to 
permit  this. 

6  "  A  discovery  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Heretikes  of  our  days,  specially  of  the 
English  sectaries."  The  language  of  this  and  other 
like  books  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  abusive. 
The  Bible,  in  Protestant  translations,  was  "  not  God's 
word,  but  the  devil's." 
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Notes  were  atlded,  as  strongly  dogmatic  as  those 
of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  controversial. 
The  work  of  translation  was  completed  somewhat 
later  by  the  publication  of  the  O.  T.  at  Douay  in 
1609.  The  language  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted  Gardi- 
ner's ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be. 
At  every  page  we  stumble  on  "  strange  ink-horn 
words,"  which  never  had  been  English,  and  never 
could  be,  such,  e.  (j.,  as  "  the  Pasche  and  the 
Azymes"  (Mark  xvi.  1),  "the  arch-synagogue" 
(Mark  v.  35),  "  in  prepuce  "  (Rom.  iv.  9),  "  obdu- 
rate with  the  fallacie  of  sin"  (Heb.  iii.  13),  "a 
greater  hoste  "  (Heb.  xi.  4),  «'  this  is  the  annuntia- 
tion  "  (1  John  v.  5),  "  pre-ordinate "  (Acts  xiii. 
48),  *'  the  justifications  of  our  Lord  "  (Luke  i.  6), 
"  what  is  to  me  and  thee  "  (John  ii.  4),  "  longa^ 
nimity  "  (liom.  ii.  4),  "  purge  the  old  leaven  that 
you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  azymes" 
(1  Cor.  iv.  7),  "you  are  evacuated  from  Christ  " 
(Gal.  V.  4),  and  so  on.« 

j(2.)  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, but  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves 
the  great  work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  uniformly  from  the  Vulgate, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Khemish  version 
for  having  restored  "  charity  "  to  the  place  from 
which  Tyndal  had  expelled  it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  ( Of 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church). 

XI.  AuTHOKizED  Veksion.  —  (1.)  The  iK)si- 
tion  of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  ver- 
sions in  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble was  sanctioned  by  authority.  That  of  Geneva 
had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular, 
found  grave  fivult  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton, 
who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother- 
tongue,  denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of 
"  traps  and  pitfalls,"  "  overthrowing  all  religion," 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  l>e  eff'ected  by  an 
English  Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult 
gardeners,  artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words 
connected  with  their  several  callings,  and  bound  to 
submit  their  work  to  "  one  qualified  for  difficul- 
ties." This  ultimate  refei*ee  was,  of  course,  to  be 
himself  (Strype,  Whitgift,  iv.  19,  23).  Unhappily, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  manners  were  such  as  to 
win  favor  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked 
him,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  feel- 
ing was,  however,  shared  by  others;  and  among 
the  demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Reinolds 
being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three 
passages  only  —  Ps.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  Gal.  iv.  25, 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 


a  Even  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  felt  the  supe- 
riority of  the  A.  v.,  and  Challoner,  in  his  editions 
of  the  N.  T.  in  1748,  and  the  Bible,  1763,  often  fol- 
lows it  in  preference  to  the  Rheims  and  Douay  trans- 
lations. 

b  Only  forty-seven  names  appear  in  the  king's  list 
(Burnet,  Reform.  Records).  Seven  may  have  died,  or 
declined  to  act ;  or  it  may  have  been  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  final  Committee  of  Revision.  A 
full  list  is  given  by  Fuller  (CA.  Hist,  x.) ;  and  is 
reproduced,  with  biographical  particulars,  by  Todd 
and  Anderson. 


elude  either  that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desired 
effect  of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The 
bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which  they  did  raise 
with  supercilious  scorn.  They  were  "  trivial,  old, 
and  often  answered."  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of 
alarm  which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  often 
raised  since.  "  If  every  man's  humor  were  to  be 
followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translating  " 
(Card well,  Conferences,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  words 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for  the 
A.  V.  "  till  the  day  after  doomsday."  Even  when 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  translators  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  had 
been  the  starting-point  of  it,  they  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  fling  at  their  opponents.  The 
objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  {Preface  to  A.  V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  the  politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  or  exer- 
cising his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  good  translation,  and  that  that 
was  the  worst  of  all.  Nothing,  however,  was 
settled  at  the  Conference  beyond  the  hope  thus 
held  out. 

(2. )  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  organizing  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  task  was  accord- 
ingly commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fifty-four 
scholars  '>  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andrews, 
Saravia,  Overal,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  repre- 
sented the  "higher"  party  in  the  Church;  Rei- 
nolds, Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans." 
Scholarship  unconnected  with  party  was  repre- 
sented by  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One 
name  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age,  the  man 
who  had,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (1595),  urged  this 
very  plan  of  a  joint  translation,  who  had  already 
translaited  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  (Job,  Eccle- 
siastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations)  was  ignominiously 
excluded.  This  may  have  been,  iri  part,  owing  to 
the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  had 
all  along  regarded  him.  But  in  part,  also,  it  was 
owing  to  Broughton's  own  character.  An  unman- 
ageable temper  showuig  itself  in  violent  language, 
and  the  hal)it  of  stigmatizing  those  who  differed 
from  him,  even  on  such  questions  as  those  con- 
nected with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
atheistic,  must  have  mad^  him  thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable; one  of  the  men  whose  presence  throws  a 
committee  or  Conference  into  chaos. '^ 


c  This  side  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  death 
of  Reinolds  and  Lively  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  loss  of  the  latter,  Hebrew  professor  at 
Cambridge  for  thirty  years,  was  every  way  deplora- 
ble. 

d  It  deserves  notice  that  Broughton  is  the  only 
English  translator  who  has  adopted  the  Eternal  as 
the  equivalent  for  Jehovah,  as  in  the  French  version. 
To  him  also  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  divine, 
we  owe  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Descent  into 
Hell. 
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(3.)  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
rious task  V  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  they  received 
nothing  (Hey  wood,  State  of  AiUh.  Bibl.  Revision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 
favorable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
in  all  1,000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be  informed 
of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings  in  their 
gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons,  became 
vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he 
might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to  the 
vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and  lodg- 
ing to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 
country  to  labor  in  the  great  work  (Strype,  Whit- 
gift,  iv.).  That  the  king  might  take  his  place  as 
the  director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instruc- 
tions was  sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently 
circulated  freely  in  both  Universities. 

(4.)  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in 
Burnet  {Eefoitn.  Recwds).  It  wiU  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  them  here  in  full;  but  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  ujjon  the 
work  in  hand,  and  its  relation  to  previous  versions. 
(1.)  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  This 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2.)  The  names 
of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  retained,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhak,  Jeremiahu, 
etc.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions, 
and  which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably 
the  forms  Jeremy.  Elias,  Osee,  Core,  in  the  N.  T. 
(3. )  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
word  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this 
special  application.  "  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  was 
probably  also  due  to  it.  The  earlier  versions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  gone  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple. (4.)  When  any  word  hath  divers  significa- 
tions, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most  com- 
monly used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the 
analogy  of  faith.  This,  like  the  former,  tends  to 
confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  the 
translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5.)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
as  possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  in 
view  than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  which  are  manifestly 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6.)  No  marginal  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 


a  Miles  Smith,  himself  a  translator  and  the  writer 
of  tiie  Preface,  complained  of  Bancroft  that  there  was 
no  contradicting  him  (Beard,  Revised  Eng.  Bible). 

b  Gell's  evidence,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  carries  some  weight  with  it.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Library,  Mr.  Scriv- 


and  Greek  words.  This  was  obviously  directed 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  special  objects  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Practically,  however,  in  what- 
ever feeling  it  originated,  we  may  be  thankful  that 
the  A.  V.  came  out  as  it  did,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  readers.  The  work  of  interpretation  was  left 
free.  Had  an  opposite  course  been  adopted,  we 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole 
body  of  exegesis  imposed  upon  the  Church  by 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high-flying 
prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7.)  Such  quotations  of  places 
to  be  marginally  spt  down  as  may  serve  for  fit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.  The  prin- 
ciple that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter  was 
thus  recognized,  but  practically  the  marginal  refer- 
ences of  the  A.  V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty, 
most  of  those  now  printed  having  been  added  in 
later  editions.  (8  and  9.)  State  plan  of  translation. 
Each  company  of  translators  is  to  take  its  own 
books;  each  person  to  bring  his  own  corrections. 
The  company  to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished 
their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
so  on.  (10.)  Provides  for  differences  of  opinion 
between  two  companies  by  referring  them  to  a 
general  meeting.  (11.)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12.)  Invites 
suggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13.)  Names  the 
directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  Dean  of  West- 
minster; Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester;  and  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
sities. (14.)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  sc.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's  (Cranmer's),  and  Geneva. 
(15.)  Authorizes  Universities  to  appoint  three  or 
four  overseers  of  the  work. 

(5. )  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
ence connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
the  meetings  for  conference  is  still  extant.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
version  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
ushered  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
glimpses  of  scholars  coming  from  their  country 
livings  to  their  old  college  haunts  to  work  diligently 
at  the  task  assigned  them  (Peck,  Desiderata  Curi- 
osa,  ii.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translators, 
one  man  reading  the  chapt«r  which  he  has  been  at 
work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
or  Latin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  versions 
in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk).  We  may 
represent  to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  "  odd  man,"  or 
by  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like 
Bancroft,"  the  minority  comforting  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  outvoted  (Gell,  Essay  tmoards  Amendment 
of  last  Eng.  Transl.  of  Bible,  p.  321).''  Dogmatic 
interests  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
latic  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  (Gell,  /.  c.).^ 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  sepa- 


ener-s  statement  to  the  contrary  being  apparently  an 
oversight  {Supplement  to  A.  V.  of  N-  T.  p.  101). 

c  The  following  passages  are  those  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  support  of  this  charge  :  (1.)  The  rendering 
"  such  as  should  be  saved,"  in  Acts  ii.  47.  (2.)  The 
insertion  of  the  words   "  any  man  "  in  Heb 
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rate  companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  Wlien 
the  work  drew  towards  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
any  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1,000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
not  contribute.  The  matter  had  now  reached  its 
business  stage,  and  the  Company  of  Stationers 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  editors  thirty 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine 
months'  labor.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
Dedication  and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  docu- 
ments the  first  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough  to 
us,  and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  servile  adula- 
tion." James  I.  is  "that  sanctified  person,"  "en- 
riched with  singular  and  extraordinary  graces," 
that  had  appeared  *'  as  the  sun  in  his  strength." 
To  him  they  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  those 
whom  they  describe,  in  somewhat  peevish  accents, 
as  "  Popish  persons  or  self-conceited  brethren." 
The  Preface  to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting,'  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
translators  acted.  They  "  never  thought  that 
they  should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor 
yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one."  "  Their 
endeavor  was  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one."  They 
claim  credit  for  steering  a  middle  course  between 
the  Puritans  who  "  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words," 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign 
words  of  purpose  to  darken  the  sense."  They  vin- 
dicate the  practice,  in  which  they  indulge  very  freely, 
of  translating  one  word  in  the  original  by  many 
English  words,  partly  on  the  intelligible  ground 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  one  word  that 
will  express  all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew, partly  on  the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  choose  some  words  for  the  high 
honor  of  being  the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to 
pass  over  others  as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The 
fact  that  five  editions  were  pubUshed  in  three  years, 
shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  churches 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  be- 
fore the  king  as  late  as  1621),  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than 
thirteen  reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  1611 
and  1617.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impres- 
sion which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance.    Probably,  as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was 


("  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,"  etc.)  to  avoid  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance.  (3. )  The  use  of  "  bish- 
opric," in  Acts  i.  20,  of  "  oversight,*'  in  1  Pet.  v.  2,  of 
"  bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  &c.,  and  "  overseers,"  in 
Acts  XX.  28,  in  order  to  avoid  the  identification  of 
bishops  and  elders.  (4  )  The  chapter-heading  of  Ps. 
cxlix.  in  1611  (since  altered),  "  The  Prwphet  exhorteth 
to  praise  God  tor  that  power  which  he  hath  given  the 
Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt  (Du- 
ties of  a  Parish  Priest,  Lect.  II.)  appears  in  this  ques- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  ;  Trench  ( On  the  A. 
V.  of  the  N.  r.  c.  x. )  on  that  of  the  defense.  The  charge 
of  an  undue  bias  against  Rome  in  1  Cor.  xi  27,  Gal. 


far  less  for  good  or  evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected. 
The  Puritans,  and  the  religious  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  generally,  missed  the  notes  of  the  Ge- 
neva book  (Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  x.  50,  51).  The  Ro- 
manists spoke  as  usual,  of  the  unsettling  effect  of 
these  frequent  changes,  and  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings as  leaving  men  in  doubt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture  ^  One  frantic  cry  was  heard  from  Hugh 
Broughton  the  rejected  ( Works,  p.  661),  who 
"  would  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  than 
impose  such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  Eng- 
land." Selden,  a  few  years  later,  gives  a  calmer 
and  more  favorable  judgment.  It  is  "  the  best  of 
all  translations  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal." This,  however,  is  quaHfied  by  the  remark 
that  "  no  book  in  the  world  is  translated  as  the 
Bible  is,  word  for  word,  with  no  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference of  idioms.  This  is  well  enough  so  long  as 
scholars  have  to  do  with  it,  but  when  it  comes 
among  the  common  people.  Lord !  what  gear  do 
they  make  of  it!"  {Table  Talk).  The  feeling 
of  which  this  was  the  expression,  led  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
proposals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  being 
brought  forward  in  the  Grand  Conmiittee  of  Relig- 
ion in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Jan.  1656,  was 
referred  to  a  sub-committee,  acting  under  White- 
locke,  with  power  to  consult  divines  and  report. 
Conferences  were  accordingly  held  frequently  at 
Whitelocke's  house,  at  which  we  find,  mingled  with 
less  illustrious  names,  those  of  Walton  and  Cud- 
worth.  Nothing,  however  canie  of  it  (Whitelocke, 
Meinoiiah,  p.  564;  ColUer,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  9).  No 
report  was  ever  made,  and  with  the  Restoration  the 
tide  of  conservative  feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
checked  all  plans  of  further  alteration.  Many  had 
ceased  to  care  for  the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did 
care  were  content  with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only 
here  and  there  was  a  voice  raised,  like  R.  Cell's 
(ut  supra),  declaring  that  it  had  defects,  that  it 
bore  in  some  things  the  stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of 
a  party  (p.  321). 

(8.)  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  "  inter  omnes  eminet  "  meant  a  good 
deal  (Pre/.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "  Our  unrivaled  Translation,"  and 
"our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  course.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  far  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  Latin- 
ized or  Gallicized  style,  did  those  who  had  a  purer 
taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and  j)yrity 
of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V.     Thus 

V.  6,  Heb.  xiii.  4,  is  one  on  which  an  acquittal  may  be 
pronounced  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

«  It  may  be  at  least  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  the 
flattery  of  the  translators  is  outdone  by  that  of  Francis 


b  Whi taker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  charge 
is  worth  quoting :  "  No  inconvenience  will  follow  if 
interpretations  or  versions  of  Scripture,  when  they 
have  become  obsolete,  or  ceased  to  be  intelligible,  may 
be  afterwards  changed  or  corrected"  (Dissert,  on 
Script,  p.  232,  Parker  Soc.  ed.).  The  wiser  divines  of 
the  English  Church  had  not  then  learned  to  raise  the 
cry  of  finality. 
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Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness  of 
modern  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of  He- 
brew {Spectator,  No.  405),  and  Swift  confesses  that 
•'  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an 
English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we 
see  in  our  present  writings  "  {Letter  to  Lord  Ox- 
ford). Each  half-century  has  naturally  added  to 
the  prestige  of  these  merits.  The  language  of  the 
A.  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  controversies, 
the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English  people. 
It  has  gone,  wherever  they  have  gone,  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  most  solemn  and  tender 
of  individual  memories  are,  for  the  most  part,  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Men  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  the  Church  of  Kome  turn  regretfully  with 
a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  "  well  of  English 
undefiled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange  for 
the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  liheiuis  and  Douay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  position 
of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the 
skill  of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its 
assailants.  While  from  time  to  time,  scholars  and 
divines  (Lowth,  Newcome,  Waterland,  Trench, 
EUicott),  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision, 
those  who  have  attacked  the  present  version  and 
produced  new  ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  narrow  knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Pur- 
ver,  and  Harwood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Conquest), 
just  able  to  pick  out  a  few  obvious  faults,  and  show- 
ing their  competence  for  the  task  by  entering  on 
the  work  of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  i3ible 
single-handed.  One  memorable  exception  must 
not,  'however,  be  passed  over.  Hallam  {Lit.  of 
Europe,  iii.  ch.  2,  ad  fin.)  records  a  brief  but  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  "  enthusiastic  praise  " 
which  has  been  lavished  on  this  translation.  "  It 
may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but 
it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Ba- 
con, ....  It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the 
0.  T.,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single 
words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retairied  only  in 
provincial  use."  The  statement  may,  it  is  believed, 
be  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If  it  had  been  the 
English  of  the  men  of  letters  of  James's  reign, 
would  it  have  retained  as  it  has  done,  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the  mind,  the  mem- 
ory, the  affections  of  the  English  people  ? 

XII.  ScHKMES  FOR  A  REVISION.  —  (1.)  A  no- 
tice of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V., 
though  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be 
without  its  use  for  future  laborers.  The  first  half 
of  the  18th  century  was  not  favorable  for  such  a 
work.  An  almost  solitary  Essay  fn'  a  New 
Translation  by  H.  R.  (Koss),  1702,  attracted  little 
or  no  notice  (Todd,  Life  of  Walton,  i.  134).  A 
Greek  ^est.  with  an  English  translation,  singularly 
vulgar  and  offensive,  [by  W.  Mace,]  was  published 
in  1729,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  {Hist, 
of  Transl.  ch.  v.)  With  the  slight  revival  of  learn- 
ing among  the  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that 
period  the  subject  was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a 
Visitation  Sermon  (1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin 
Speech  intended  for  Convocation  (1761),  recom- 
mended it.  Matt.  Pilkington  in  his  Remarks 
(1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  in  an  Essay  on 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  consulting  them   with  reference  to 

a  Whatever  be  the  demerits  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  it 
deserves  something  better  than  the  sarcasm  of  Hurd , 
that  "  its  only  use  was  to  show  how  Httle  was  to  be 


the  0.  T.  as  well  as  the  N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  accurate  text  than  that  of  the  Masoretic  He- 
brew, the  former  insisting  also  on  the  obsolete 
words  which  are  scattered  in  the  A.  V.  and  giving 
a  useful  alphabetic  list  of  them.  A  folio  New  and 
Literal  Translation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony 
Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764),  was  a  more  ambitious 
attempt.  He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  "  ob- 
solete, uncouth,  clownish  "  expressions  which  dis- 
figure the  A.  V.  He  includes  in  his  list  such 
words  as  "joyous,"  "solace,"  "damsel,"  "day- 
spring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "bondmen." 
He  substitutes  "  He  hearkened  to  what  he  said," 
for  "he  hearkened  to  his  voice;"  "eat  victuals," 
for  "eat  bread"  (Gen.  iii.  19);  "was  in  favor 
with,"  for  "found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  ;  "  "  was 
angry,"  for  "  his  wrath  was  kindled."  In  spite  of 
this  defective  taste,  however,  the  work  has  consid- 
erable merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
original,  and  of  many  of  the  best  commentators, 
and  may  be  contrasted  favorably  with  most  of  the 
single-handed  translations  that  have  followed.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  far  above  the  depth  of  degrada- 
tion and  folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood's 
Literal  Translation  of  the  N.  T.  "with  freedom, 
spirit,  and  elegance  "  (1768).  Here  again,  a  few 
samples  are  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the 
whole.  "  The  young  lady  is  not  dead  "  (Mark  v.  39). 
"  A  gentleman  of  splendid  family  and  opulent  for- 
tune had  two  sons  "  (Luke  xv.  11).  "  The  clergy- 
man said,  You  have  given  him  the  only  right  and 
proper  answer "  (Mark  xii.  32).  "We  shall  not 
pay  the  common  debt  of  nature,  but  by  a  soft  tran- 
sition," etc.  (1  Cor.  XV.  51). 

(2.)  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  en- 
tirely in  such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by 
Worsley  "  according  to  the  present  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue"  (1770)  was,  at  least,  less  offen- 
sive. Durell  {Preface  to  Job),  Lowth  {Preface  to 
Isaiah),  Blayney  {Pref  to  Jeremiah,  1784),  were 
all  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new,  or  revised  transla- 
tion. .  Durell  dwells  most  on  the  arbitrary  addi- 
tions and  omissions  in  the  A.  V.  of  Job,  on  the 
total  absence  in  some  cases,  of  any  intelligible 
meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chieifly  of  the  faulty  state 
of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and  urges  a  correction  of 
it,  partly  from  various  readings,  partly  from  ancient 
versions,  partly  from  conjecture.  Each  of  the  three 
contributed,  in  the  best  way,  to  the  work  which 
they  had  little  expectation  of  seeing  accomplished, 
by  laboring  steadily  at  a  single  book  and  conmiit- 
ting  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church."  Kenni- 
cott's  labors  in  collecting  MS.  of  the  O.  T.  issued 
in  his  State  of  the  present  Hebrew  Text  (1753, 
1759),  and  excited  expectations  that  there  might 
before  long  be  something  like  a  basis  for  a  new 
version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for 
a  New  Translation  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tyndal's  work  as  pervading  it,  his  critical 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  translation,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  falling  short  of  them,  may  still  be  read 
with  interest.  He  too,  like  Lowth,  finds  fault  with 
the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  disregard 


expected  from  any  new  translation."  As  the  Boswell 
of  Warburton,  Hurd  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  attacking  an  old  antagonist  of  his  master's 
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of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The  pro- 
posal was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholars, 
Lowth,  Kennicott,  and  Barriiigton  being  foremost 
among  its  patrons.  The  work  was  issued  in  parts, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  but  did 
not  get  further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the 
dentil  of  the  translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly 
perhaps  owing  to  its  incompleteness,  but  still  more 
from  the  extreme  boldness  of  a  preface,  anticipating 
the  conclusions  of  a  later  criticism,"  Dr.  Geddes's 
ti-anslation  fell  rapidly  into  disfavor.  A  Sermon 
by  White  (famous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in 
1779,  and  two  Pamphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  the  first 
on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ;  the  second 
on  the  Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attacked  in  an 
A/xtU)(/y  Ji»'  the  Lituryy  and  Church  of  Knyland 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  ob- 
livion. 

(3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
salutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Kev- 
olution.  In  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  had  i)ub- 
lished  an  elaborate  defense  of  such  a  scheme,  citing 
a  host  of  authorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Camp- 
bell, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned),  and 
taking  the  same  line  as  I>owth.  Revised  transla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  in 
1795,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in 
1798.  Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared 
in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in 
1795.  But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded. 
A  feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Burges  {Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely)  took  the  ground  that  "  the 
present  period  was  unfit,"  and  from  that  time. 
Conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  V.  might  be  inaccu- 
rate, was  almost  as  bad  as  holding  "  French  prin- 
ciples." There  is  a  long  interval  liefore  the  question 
again  comes  into  anything  like  prominence,  and 
then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the  Quar- 
terly Redeio  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Classiod 
Jounial  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  John  liellamy,  proposing 
a  new  tmnslation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent (1818).  The  work  was  jX)or  and  unsatisfac- 
tory eiiou'ih,  and  a  tremendous  battery  was  opened 
upon  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nos.  37  and  38), 
as  afterwards  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burges,  who  came  forward  with  a  pamphlet 
in  its  defense  {Reasons  in  Favor  of  a  New  Trans- 
lation, 1819).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  Bellanjy 
and  Burges  tliat  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost 
entirely  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general 
deficiency  in  all  accurate  scholarship,  made  them 
easy  victims.  The  personal  element  of  this  con- 
troversy may  well  be  passed  over,  but  three  less 
ephemeral  works  issued  from  it,  which  any  future 
laborer  in  the  same  field  will  find  worth  consulting. 
Whitaker's  Historiad  and  Oritiad  Inquiry  was 
chiefly  an  able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment just  mentioned.     H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindi- 


o  "  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  [the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch]  is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Let  the  fiither  of  Hebrew  be  tried 
by  the  same  rules  of  criticism  as  the  father  of  Greek 
history." 

b  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Todd's  book 
has  been  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  as  a  tract,  and 
will  be  found  useful. 


cation  of  the  Authorized  Translation  (1819),  en- 
tered more  fully  than  any  previous  writer  had  done 
into  the  history  of  the  A.  V.,  and  gives  many  facts 
as  to  the  lives  and  qualifications  of  the  translators 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.*  The  most 
masterly,  however,  of  the  manifestoes  against  all 
change,  was  a  pamphlet  {Remarks  on  the  Critical 
Principles,  etc.,  Oxford,  1820),  published  anony- 
mously, but  known  to  have  been  written  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  in  a  skillful  display  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  work,  the  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory 
restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  or  any  set- 
tlement of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  the  expediency 
therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  receptus  in  both. 
The  argument  may  not  be  decisive,  but  the  schol- 
arship and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on  it  make 
the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering  on  the 
work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  difhculties  be  has  to 
face.c 

(4.)  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter, 
in  1828,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
ryndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 
Miinster's  Lexicon,  which  was  itself  based  on  the 
Vulgate.  There  was,  therefore,  on  this  view,  no 
real  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  any  one  of 
these.  Substantially  this  was  what  Bellamy  had 
said  before,  but  Marsh  was  a  man  of  a  different 
c;dibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
his  answer,  proves  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyn- 
dal  knew  some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther  in  some 
instances  followed  Rabbinical  authority  and  not  the 
Vulgate ;  but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent 
of  showing  that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  O.  T.  was 
entirely  independent  of  Luther's,  or  Luther's  of  the 
Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  five -and-t wen ty  years  have  seen 
the  question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gain- 
ing fresh  prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
have  sometimes  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
it  in  wrong  ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity,  and  helped 
it  forward  by  their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible, 
with  "  20,000  emendations  "  (1841 ),  has  not  com- 
manded the  respect  of  critics,  and  is  almost  self- 
condemned  by  the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title. 
The  motions  which  have  from  time  to  tinie  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood, 
have  borne  little  fruit  beyond  the  display  of  feeble 
Liberalism  and  yet  feebler  Conservatism  by  which 
such  debates  are,  for  the  most  part,  characterized ; 
nor  have  the  discussions  in  Convocation,  though 
opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  repute  (Professor  Sel- 
wyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard's 
A  Revised  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church 
(1857),  though  tending  to  overstate  the  defects  of 
the  A.  v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much 
information,  and  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
more  learned  Nonconformists.     Far  more  impor- 


c  About  this  period  also  (1819)  a  new  edition  of 
Newcome's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  and 
other  Unitarian  ministers, and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt 
on  the  0.  T.,  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance 
of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a 
revision.  [The  so-called  Improved  Version,  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  published  in  18u8 ;  reprinted  Boston, 
1809.  —  A.] 
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tant,  every  way,  both  as  virtually  an  authority  in 
favor  of  revision,  and  as  contributing  largely  to  it, 
are  Professor  Scholefield's  Hints  for  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.  (1832).  In  his  second 
edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims  any  wish  for  a  new 
translation,  but  the  principle  which  he  lays  down 
clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface,  that  if  there  is 
"  any  adventitious  difficulty  resulting  from  a  de- 
fective translation,  then  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  charity  aqd  of  duty  to  clear  away  the  diffi- 
culty as  much  as  possible,"  leads  legitimately  to  at 
least  a  revision;  and  this  conclusion  Mr.  Selwyn 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hints  (1857)  has  delib- 
erately adopted.  To  Bishop  Ellicott  also  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  spoken  at  once  boldly  and 
wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  those  who  oppose 

all  revision,  his  answer  is,  "  God  forbid It 

is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the  thought 
that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are  either  insignificant 
or  imaginary.  There  are  errors,  there  are  inaccu- 
racies, there  are  misconceptions,  there  are  obscuri- 
ties ....  and  that  man  who,  after  being  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to 
the  counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular  obstructiveness, 
or  wlio,  intellectually  unable  to  test  the  truth  of 
these  allegations,  nevertheless  permits  himself  to 
denounce  or  deny  them,  will  ....  have  to  sus- 
tain the  tremendous  charge  of  having  dealt  deceit- 
fully with  the  inviolable  word  of  God  "  {Pref.  to 
Pasloi^al  Epistles).  The  translations  appended  by 
Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  altering  the  A.  V. 
"  only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect,  inexact, 
insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold  truthful- 
ness in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious  colla- 
tion of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  makes  this 
part  of  his  book  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 
Dr.  Trench  {On  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.,  1858), 
in  like  manner,  states  his  conviction  that  "  a  re- 
vision ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he  thinks, 
"  the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  issue  are  aUke  wanting "  (p.  3). 
The  work  itself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  fullest 
contradiction  possible  of  this  somewhat  despondent 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  materials 
for  use  when  the  revision  actually  comes.  The 
Revision  of  the  A.  V.  by  Five  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  of 
conservative  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to 
the  clear,  pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not 
deserve  the  censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it 
as  "promising  little  and  performing  less."  As  yet, 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians."  The 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs 
tihat  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  felt.  The 
translations  given  respectively  by  Alford,  Stanley, 
Jowett,  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  their 
respective  Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at 
once  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and 
contributions  towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840)  and 
Mr.  Highton   (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 


a  *  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  fiphesians,  Phil- 
ippians  and  Colossians  have  since  appeared-  A. 

h  Mr.  Malan's  careful  translation  of  the  chief  Orien- 
tal and  other  versions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John,  and  Mr.  Scriveners  notes  on  St.  Matthew, 
deserve  to  be   mentioned  as  valuable  contributions 


work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T. 
Cookesley  has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
as  Part  I.  of  a  like  undertaking.  It  might  almost 
seem  as  if  at  last  there  was  something  like  a 
consensus  of  scholars  and  divines  on  this  question. 
That  assumption  would,  however,  be  too  hasty. 
Partly  the  vis  inertice,  which  in  a  large  body  like 
the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  great, 
partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  partly  also 
the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  laity,  would 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  least  a 
numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous, 
but  the  feeling  of  Conservatism,  pure  and  simple, 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  representing  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  of  different  calibre,  —  Mr. 
Scrivener  (Supp.  to  A.  Eng.  V.  of  N.  T.),  Dr. 
M'Caul  {Reasons  for  holding  fast  the  Authorized 
English  Version),  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan  {A  Vindication, 
etc.),  and  Dr.  Gumming  {Revision  and  Transla- 
tion) fi 

XIII.  Present  State  of  the  Question.  — 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  A.  V.  requires  revision  would  call  for 
nothing  less  than  an  examination  of  each  single 
book,  and  would  therefore  involve  an  amount  of 
detail  incompatible  with  our  present  limits.  To 
give  a  few  instances  only,  would  practically  fix 
attention  on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so 
would  lead  to  a  false  rather  than  a  true  estimate. 
No  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring 
together  individual  passages  as  needing  correction. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
necessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a 
revision  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Exam- 
ples, classified  under  corresponding  heads,  will  be 
found  in  the  book  by  Dr.  Trench  already  men- 
tioned, and,  scattered  in  the  form  of  annotations, 
in  that  of  Professor  Scholefield. 

(2.)  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  a  text 
confessedly  imperfect.  What  editions  were  used  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those 
published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between 
1565  and  1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with 
the  textus  receptus  of  1633.  It  is  clear,  on  prin- 
ciple, that  no  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  results 
of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
To  shrink  from  noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on 
printing  as  the  inspired  Word  that  which  there  is 
a  preponderant  reason  for  believing  to  be  an  inter- 
polation or  a  mistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  rever- 
ential. To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  greater  edification 
is  simply  to  offer  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a 
lie.  The  authority  of  the  A.  V.  is  at  any  rate  in 
favor  of  the  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts.  In 
Matt.  i.  11,  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xvii.  36;  John  ix.  6; 
Acts  xiii.  18;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  James  ii.  18; 

1  John   ii.   23;  1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,  18; 

2  John  8,  diflferent  readings  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin, or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
type.  In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
1  John  V.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The 
degree  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  course, 
require  discernment.  An  apparatus  like  that  in 
Tischendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of 


Mr.    H 


towards  the  work  which  they  deprecate.  A  high 
American  authority,  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  may  also 
be  referred  to  as  throwing  the  weight  of  his  judgment 
into  the  scale  against  any  revision  at  the  present 
moment  {Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  Lect. 
xxviii.). 
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place.  Probably  the  useful  Greek  Testament  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Scrivener  might  serve  as  an  example  of 
a  middle  course. 

(3. )  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  comnience- 
meut  of  tlie  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
The  Jewish  teachers,  from  whom  I'rotestant  divines 
derived  their  kiiowledt;e,  had  given  currency  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the 
ijjsissiinn  verba  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
error,  from  all  casualties  of  transcription.  The  con- 
ventional phrases,  "  the  authentic  Hebrew,"  "  the 
Hebrew  verity,"  were  the  expression  of  this  undis- 
cerning  reverence."  They  refused  to  apply  the  same 
rules  of  judgment  here  which  they  applieil  to  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the  Maso- 
retes  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  had  been  any  variations  since. 
Even  ^Valton  did  not  escajje  being  attacked  as  un- 
sound by  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John  Owen, 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  discrepan- 
cies (Proleff.  cap.  vi.).  The  materials  for  a  revised 
text  are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T. ; 
but  the  labors  of  Kennicott,  De  liossi,  J.  H.  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruitless,  and 
here,  as  there,  the  older  versions  must  l)e  admitted 
as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which  once  existed, 
but  wliich  were  suppressed  by  the  rigorous  uni- 
formity of  the  later  Rabbis.  Conjectural  emenda- 
tions, such  as  Newcome,  l/)wth,  and  Kwald  have 
so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  \>e  ventured  on  in 
such  places  only  as  are  quite  unintelligible  without 
them. 

(4.)  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
agreed  that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be 
matle  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  there 
is  little  risk  of  an  emasculated  elegance  such  as 
might  have  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  very  fact  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  general  revival  of  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  are  safeguards 
against  any  like  tampering  now.  Some  words, 
however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  being  alto- 
gether obsolete;  others,  more  numerous,  have  been 
slowly  piissing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower 
or  a  narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
what  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the 
original. 

(5. )  The  self-imposed  law  of  fiumess  which  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  as  j)ossible  to  the  honor  of  representing  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  effect  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  serious,  and  aflects  the  mean- 
ing. While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
down  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 


«  The  Judaizing  spirit  on  this  matter  culminated 
in  the  Formula  Helvetici  Consensus,  which  pronounces 
the  existing  0.  T.  text  to  be  •'  turn  quoad  consonas, 
turn  quoad  vocalia,  sive  puncta  ipsa,  sive  punctorum 
potestatem,  turn  quoad  res,  turn  quoad  verba,  Oeo- 

»rV€Vr7T05. 

b  The  Engliskinan-s  Hebrew  Concordance  and  the 
Englishman's  Greek  Concordancf:,  published  by  Wal- 
ton and  Maberly,  deserve  mention  as  usetui  helps  for 
the  student  of  the  A.  V.  in  overcoming  this  diflaculty. 


exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this 
faidt,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  impor- 
tance to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage,  are 
lost  sight  of.  Taken  together,  the  two  forms  of 
error,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  every  chapter, 
make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 
misleading.'' 

(6.)  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  noted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefield 
(passim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries. 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  arti- 
cles, is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
the  finer  shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis, 
but  sometimes  also  entailing  more  serious  errors. 
In  justice  to  the  translators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must 
be  said  that,  situated  as  they  were,  such  errors 
were  almost  inevitable.  They  learned  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Lexicons'^  and 
grammars  were  alike  in  the  universal  language  of 
scholars:  and  that  language  was  poorer  and  less 
inflected  than  the  Greek,  and  failed  utterly  to  rep- 
resent, e.  g.  the  force  of  its  article,  or  the  difference 
of  its  aorist  and  perfect  tenses.  Such  Ixjoks  of  this 
nature  as  were  used  by  the  translators  were  necessa- 
rily based  upon  a  far  scantier  induction,  and  were 
therefore  more  meagre  and  inaccurate  than  those 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  later 
scholars.  Recent  scholarship  may  in  many  things 
fall  short  of  that  of  an  earlier  time,  but  the  in- 
tnxluction  of  Greek  lexicons  and  grammars  in 
English  has  been  beyond  all  doubt  a  change  for  the 
better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  0.  T.  has  been  far  less  ade- 
quately worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew 
scholarship  hjis  made  far  less  progress  than  Greek. 
Relatively,  indeed,  there  seems  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
newer  and  more  popular.  The  reverence  which 
men  felt  for  the  perfection  of  the  "  Hebrew  verity" 
made  them  willing  to  labor  to  learn  a  language 
which  they  looked  upon  as  half-tlivine.  But  here 
also  there  was  the  same  source  of  error.  The  early 
Hebrew  lexicons  representai  partly,  it  is  true,  a 
Jewish  tradition ;  but  partly  also  were  based  upon 
the  Vulgate  (Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  ii.  App.  61). 
The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  languages  had  not 
been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise value  of  Hebrew  words.  The  grammars,  also 
in  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as  Hebrew  pro- 
fessors have,  for  the  most  nart.  done  in  the  way 
of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the  0.  T. 
will  show  that  here  also  there  are  errors  as  seri- 
ous as  in  the  N.  T.  •  In  one  memorable  case,  the 
inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  translators  Jo 
the  force  of  the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  (Lev. 
iv.  12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the  truth- 


c  Constantine's  and  Scapula's  were  the  two  princi- 
pally used.  During  the  half  century  that  preceded 
the  A.  V.  the  study  of  Greek  had  made  great  progress, 
was  taught  at  all  the  great  schools  in  1586,  and  made 
part  of  the  system  of  new  ones  then  founded.  Now- 
ell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  published  a  Greek  ver.«ion  of 
the  Catechism.  The  Grammar  chiefly  in  use  was 
probably  Colet's  (?). 
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fulness  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Colenso,  Pentateuch  Ctitically  Examined,  Part  I. 
ch.  vii.)- 

(8.)  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
future  revision.  The  former,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  for  as  the 
O.  T.  is  concerned,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work 
of  Kobert  Stephens.  [Biule.]  Neither  in  the 
0.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  ap- 
pear in  any  earlier  English  edition  than  that  of 
Geneva.  The  inconveniences  of  changing  both  are 
probably  too  great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  re- 
ferring to  chapter  and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  got  rid  of.  Yet  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  sel- 
dom artificial,  and  sometimes  is  absolutely  mislead- 
ing. No  one  would  think  of  printing  any  other 
book,  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  short  clauses  like  the 
vei-ses  of  our  Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  di- 
vision is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowl- 
edge, to  make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines. 
An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles 
of  our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divis- 
ions relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part 
of  any  authoritative  revision." 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly:  (i.)  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often 
go  beyond  their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandoned,  as  it  was  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-headings  to  enter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  interpretation,  giving, 
as  in  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  pnssirn, 
mystical  meanings,  is  simply  an  inconsistency. 
\\'hat  should  be  a  mere  table  of  contents  becomes 
a  gloss  upon  the  text,  (ii  )  The  use  of  Italics  in 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks. 
At  first  they  seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  translators  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  other  hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose 
translation.  Few  writers  would  think  it  necessary 
to  use  them  in  translating  other  books.  If  the 
words  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the  sense  of 
the  original,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  additions  frees  the  trans- 
lator from  the  sense  of  responsibility,  (iii.)  Good 
as  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  A.  v.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  being 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 


d  As  examples  Of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
on  this  point,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  article 
on  Paragraph  Bibles  in  No.  208  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view (subsequently  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  VV.  Harness, 
1855)  and  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  M'Caul  (Reasons  for 
holding  fast)  already  mentioned.  Reeves's  Bibles  and 
Testaments  (1802)  and  Boothroyd's  translation  (1824) 
should  be  mentioned  as  having  set  the  example  fol- 
lowed by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  their  Para- 
graph Bible. 

b  In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  un- 
authorized revision.  Neither  Italics,  nor  references, 
nor  readings,  nor  chapter-headings,  nor,  it  may  be 
added,  punctuation,  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in 


pose,  and  to  make  the  reader  weary  of  referring. 
They  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  sifting;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  back  to 
the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edition  of  1611, 
something  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pres- 
ent over-abundance  would  be  an  improvement,  (iv.) 
Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating 
variations  in  the  text,  or  differences  in  the  judg- 
ment of  translators,  might  be  profitably  increased 
in  number.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  scholars 
would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  intelli- 
gent readers,  and  so  many  difficulties  and  stum- 
bling-blocks might  be  removed.* 

(10  )  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at 
once  to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and 
what  are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
And  the  work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed much  longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one 
of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  far  as 
the  N.  T.  is  concerned;  and  if  such  alterations 
only  were  to  be  introduced  as  commanded  the  as- 
sent of  at  least  two  thirds  of  a  chosen  body  of 
twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  while  a  place  in  the  mar- 
gin was  given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were 
adopted  by  at  least  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  is 
believed,  at  once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and 
without  any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prej- 
udices of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  fit  to 
undertake  the  work  of  revising  the  translation  of 
the  O.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  in  other  things.  The  knowledge 
and  the  power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  less 
measure,  and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  time 
absent,  a  summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those 
whose  authority  they  are  bound  to  respect,  would, 
we  cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  might  have 
the  result  of  directing  to  their  proper  task  and  to 
a  fruitful  issue  energies  which  are  too  often  with- 
drawn to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  controversies. 
As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
English  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  purpose 
ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  English 
Church,  and  the  learning  of  Nonconformists  should, 
at  least,  be  fairly  represented.  The  changes  rec- 
ommended by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be  al- 
lowed to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they  might 
without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. Such  a  work  would  unite  reverence  for  the 
past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In  undertak- 
ing it  w^e  should  be,  not  slighting  the  translators 
on  whose  labors  we  have  entered,  but  following  in 
their  footsteps.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to 
bring  out  of  its  treasures  things  new  and  old. 

E.  H.  P. 

*  Literature.  —  (1.)  Histm-y  of  English  Ver- 


the  A.  V.  of  1611.  The  chief  alterations  appear  to 
to  have  been  made  first  in  1683,  and  afterwards  in 
1769,  by  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Ox- 
ford Delegates  of  the  Press  {Gentleman's  Magazine, 
November,  1789).  A  like  work  was  done  about  the 
same  time  by  Dr.  Paris  at  Cambridge.  There  had 
however,  been  some  changes  previously.  The  edition 
of  1838,  in  particular,  shows  considerable  augmenta- 
tions in  the  Italics  (Turton,  Text  of  the  English  Bible, 
1833,  pp.  91,  126).  To  Blayney  aiso  we  owe  most  of 
the  notes  on  weights  and  measures,  and  coins,  and 
the  explanation,  where  the  text  seems  to  requii-e  it,  of 
Hebrew  proper  names.  The  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  Italics  is  discussed  elaborately  by  Turton  in  the 
work  just  mentioned. 
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tions  of  the  Bible.  —  Anthony  Johnson,  Hist.  Ac- 
count of  Enc/.  Translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond. 
1730 ;  reprinted  in  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  John 
Lewis,  Complete  Hist,  of  the  Translations  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  N.  T.  into  English  (2d  ed. 
1739),  3d  ed.  Lond.  1818.  Abp.  Newconie,  Hist. 
\leio  of  the  Eng.  Biblical  Translations  ;  the  Ex- 
jjediency  of  revising  our  present  Translation,  etc., 
Uubl.  1792.  H.  J.  Todd,  Authentic  Account  of 
our  Auth.  Trans,  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Trans- 
lators, 2d  ed.,  Malton,  1834.  The  Eng.  Hexnpln, 
exhibiting  the  Six  Im/)Oi'lant  Eng.  Translations  of 
the  N.  T.,  Wiclif  1380,  Tyndale  1534,  Cranmer 
1539,  Genevan  1557,  Anglo-Rhemish  1582,  Au- 
thorized  1611;  the  Greek  Text  after  Scholz. 
Preceded  by  an  Hist.  Account  of  the  Eng.  Trans- 
lations. Lond.,  Bagster,  1841,  4to.  (The  anony- 
mous "Hist.  Account"  (pp.  160)  was  written  by 
S.  P.  Tregelles.  It  is  valuable;  but,  for  some  rea- 
son, in  tlie  later,  undated  inipressiorjs  of  the  Hex- 
apla  a  dittereiit  and  much  briefer  account  has  been 
8ul)stituted.  The  so-called  "  Wiclif  *'  is  merely 
Purvey's  revision  of  W^clifFe's  version;  the  real 
Wycliffe's  N.  T.  was  first  published  by  Lea  Wilson 
in  1848.  The  whole  Bible  as  translated  by  Wyc- 
liffe  and  his  followers  was  first  printed  in  the  masj- 
nificent  edition  of  Forshall  and  Madden  in  4  vols. 
4to,  Oxford,  1850.)  C.  Anderson,  The  Amials  of 
the  Eng.  Bible,  2  vols.  Ix)nd.  1845;  abridged  by 
Dr.  S.  L  Prime,  N.  Y.  1849.  A.  W.  M'Clure,  The 
Translators  revived ;  a  Biographical  Memoir,  etc., 
N.  Y.  1853.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant,  The  Eng.  Bible. 
Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Translations,  etc.,  N.  Y.  1856. 
(A  good  popular  account.)  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Theol.  ami  Eccles.  Lit., 
vol.  i.  (N.  Y.  1867),  art.  Authorized  Version.  B. 
F.  Westcott,  General  View  of  the  Hist,  of  the 
English  Bible,  Lond.  1868.  Articles  in  the  Amer. 
Bibl.  Repos.  Oct.  1835  (by  B.  B.  Edwards),  and  in 
the  Quar.  Rev.  for  April  1870  (repr.  in  Littell's  Liv- 
ing Age,  No.  1,355).  —  Bibliographical:  Lea  Wil- 
son, Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms,  etc.,  in  English 
in  the  Collection  of  Lea  Wilson,  Lond.  1845,  4to. 
H.  Cotton,  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  thereof 
in  Eng.  from  1505  to  1850,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1852. 
Id.,  Rhernes  and  Doway.  An  Attempt  to  shew 
what  has  been  done  by  Rom.  Catholics  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English,  Oxford, 
1855.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  List  of  Editions  if  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Parts  thereof  jjinnied  in 
America  previous  to  1860,  Albany,  1861,  large  8vo. 
F.  Fry,  Description  of  the  Great  Bible,  1539,  the 
six  Eds.  of  Cranmer'' s  Bible,  1540,  1541,  also  of 
the  Eds.  in  folio  of  the  A.  V.  printed  in  1611, 1613, 
1617,  1634,  1640",  Lond.  1866. 

On  the  tico  folio  editions  of  the  A.  V.  printed  in 
1611,  and  on  the  changes  which  its  text,  headings, 
inaruinal  notes,  etc.,  have  undergone  since  that  date, 
see  W.  Kilburn,  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late 
printed  Bibles,  Flnsbury,  1659.  (Dr.  John  Lee,) 
Memoinalfor  the  Bible  Societies  in  Scotland,  ELdin. 
1824.  Report  from  Select  Com.  on  King's 
Printers:  Patents.  8  Aug.  1832,  pp.  55,  67  f.,  105, 
119,  131,  152,  155  f.,  160,  339-341  (Pari.  Papers 
1831-32,  vol.  xviii.).  Thos.  Curtis,  The  Exist- 
ing Mtmopoly  an  Inadequate  Protection  of  the  A. 
V.  ^f  the  Scriptures,  Ix)nd.  1833.  E.  Card  well, 
Oxford  Bibles.  Mr  Curtis's  Misrepresentatiims 
eximed,  Oxf.  1833.  (From  the  Brit.  Mag.  for 
March,  18:]3.)  Thos.  Turton,  The  Text  of  the  Eng. 
Bible  considered,  2d  ed.  Oxf.  1834.  (George  Liv- 
ermore,)    Eng.    Versioris    of    Saipture,    in   the 


Christ.  Examiner  (Boston)  for  July,  1833.  Thos. 
Curtis,  Received  Version  of  the  Bible,  in  Christ. 
Rev.  for  March,  1838.  Amer.  Bible  Society,  Re- 
ixrrt  of  the  Com.  on  Versions,  N.  Y.  1851;  comp. 
36  7t  Ann.  Report  of  the  Sac.  (N.  Y.  1852),  pp.  28- 
37;  Report  on  the  Recent  Collation  of  the  Eng. 
Vers,  of  the  Bible,  N.  Y.  1857;  and  42(/  Ann.  Re- 
i>ort  of  the  Soc.  (N.  Y.  1858),  pp.  31-41.  A.  C. 
C(oxe),  Ajx)l.  for  the  Common  Eng.  Bible;  and 
Review  of  the  Extram'dinary  Changes  made  in  it 
by  Managers  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Soc,  3d  ed..  Bait. 
1857.  Statements,  and  Documents,  concerning  the 
recent  Action  of  the  Bonrd  of  Managers  of  the 

Amer.  Bible  Soc by  Members  of  the  Late 

Com.  on  Versions,  N.  Y.  1858.  (The  history  of  the 
"  standard  text  "  published  by  the  Amer.  Bible  Soc. 
in  1851,  and  revoked  in  1858,  is  very  curious.  See 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  i.  563  f.)  E.  W. 
Gilman,  Early  Eds.  of  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Jan.  1859.  (.James  Lenox,) 
The  Early  Eds.  of  King  James's  Bible  in  Folio,  N. 
Y.  1861,  4to.  Report  from  the  Stlect  Com.  on  the 
Queen's  Pi-inters'  Patent  (4  Aug.  1859),  pp.  26  ff., 
38,  51  ff.  (Pari.  Papers  1859,  Sess.  2,  vol.  v.). 
The  Present  State  of  the  Text  of  our  Auth.  Eng. 
Bible,  in  the  Cliristtan  Remembi'ancer  for  Oct. 
1866.  C.  F.  Schaffer,  The  Eng.  Vers,  of  the  N. 
T.  and  the  Marg.  Readings,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra 
for  July,  1869 ;  see  also  his  Exeget.  Punctuation 
of  the  N.  T.,  ibid.  Oct.  1868.  The  Rev.  F.  H. 
Scrivener  has  lately  published  Part.  L  (Gen.  to 
Solomon's  Song)  of  The  Cambridge  Paragraph 
Bible  of  the  Auth.  Eng.  Version,  with  the  Text 
revised  by  a  Collation  of  its  Early  and  other 
principal  Editions,  the  Use  of  the  Italic  Type  made 
Uniform,  the  Marg.  Refs.  remodeUed,  ami  a  CHt. 
Jntrod.  pi'efixed,  Cambr.  1870,  4to.  The  "  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Auth.  Version  of  1611,"  published 
at  Oxford,  1833,  4to,  is  from  the  secoml  of  the  edi- 
tions issued  in  the  year  refeired  to. 

(2.)  Essays  on  the  Revision  of  the  A.  V.  —  Many 
works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  p.  3438  f.  Of  the  writers 
there  named,  Symonds,  Newcome,  Scholefield  and 
Trench  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  We  may 
add,  Rev.  Wm.  Harness,  The  State  of  the  Eng. 
Bible.  Reprinted  from  the  Edinh.  Rev.  of  Oct. 
1855,  Lond.  1856.  Rev.  Wm.  Selwyn,  Notes  on 
the  Revision  of  the  A.  V.,  \joi\d.  1856.  Dr.  Fred. 
Iliff,  Plea  for  the  Revisal  of  the  Bible  Trans,  of 
1611,  Lond.  1857.  Plea  fm-  a  New  Eng.  Vers, 
of  the  Saiptures,  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lond.  1864.  Alford,  How  to  stiidy 
the  N.  T.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1865-68,  containing 
numerous  corrections  of  the  A.  V.  A.  Dewes, 
Plea  for  translating  the  Scriptures,  Lond.  1866. 
Bp.  F^Uicott,  Considerations  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Eng.  Vers,  (f  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1870.  Various 
publications  of  Amer.  Bible  Union.  Arts,  in  Neto 
Englander,  Feb.  1859  (E.  W.  Gilman),  May,  1859 
(J.  W.  Gibbs);  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1863;  Contemp. 
Rev.  June,  1866  (T.  K.  Cheyne),  Feb.  1870  (W.  G. 
Humphry)  ;  and  Brit.   Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1870. 

On  the  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words  and  phrases 
of  the  A.  v.,  the  best  work  is  The  Bible  Word- 
Book,  by  J.  Eastwood  and  W.  A.  Wright,  Lond. 
1866 ;  see  also  the  New  Englander  for  May,  1859. 
The  INIessrs.  Bagster  have  lately  published  (Lond. 
1870)  A  Ciitical  English  New  Testament:  pre- 
senting at  one  View  the  A.  V.  and  the  results  of 
the  Criticism  of  the  Orig.  Text ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  we  may  notice  The  N.  T. : 
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the  Auth.  Eny.  Ver$. ;  with  various  Readings 
from  the  Oiree  most  cdebrated  MSS.  [Sin.  Vat. 
Alex.]  of  the  Greek  Text,  by  Constnntine  Tischen- 
doif.  Tnuchnitz  Ed.,  vol.  1,000.  Leipz.  1869.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  vohime  is  not 
very  carefully  edited :  e.  g.  in  Jude  24  the  reading 
of  the  Vat.  SIS.  is  falsely  given,  and  in  ver.  25  "  be- 
fore all  the  world  "  is  a  bad  rendering  of  wph  iravrhs 
rod  alwuos,  "  before  all  time." 

(3. )  Recent  Revisions  oi-  New  Translations.  — 
Of  the  Whole  Bible,  or  the  Old  Test.,  we 
may  mention:  Noah  Webster,  The  Holy  Bible 
....  in  the  Common  Verskm,  with  Amendments 
of  the  Language,  New  Haven,  1833.  G.  R. 
Noyes,  New  Trans,  of  Jd),  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Canticles,  with  Introductions  and  Notes  (1828, 
1846),  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867 ;  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
(1830, 1846),  3d  ed.,  Bost.  1867;  Hebrew  Prophets 
(1833, 1837),  3d  ed.,  with  a  New  Introd.  and  Notes, 

2  vols.  Bost.  1866.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  The  Book 
of  Isaiah  translated,  unt/i  a  Commentary,  Lond. 
1840,  2d  ed.  1857;  Miiior  Prophets,  1845,  and 
Andover,  1864;  Jeremiah  and  Lam.,  1851,  And. 
1868;  Ezekiel,  1855,  And.  1870.  J.  A.  Alexander, 
The  Earlier  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  N.  Y.  1846; 
the  Later,  1847 ;  Psalms  translated  and  explained, 

3  vols.  N.  Y.,  ISijO.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on 
the  Book  of  Daniel  [with  a  New  Trans.],  Boston, 
1850;  Ecclesiastes,  N.  Y.  1851;  Proverbs,  1852. 
A.  Benisch,  The  Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible, 
3  vols.  Lond.  1852-56.  M.  Kalisch,  Hist,  and 
Crit.  Commentary  on  the  0.  T.,  loith  a  New 
Trans. ;  Genesis,  Lond.  1858 ;  Exodus,  1855 ; 
Leviticus,  ch.  i.-x.,  1867.  Robt.  Young,  The  Holy 
Bible,  trans,  according  to  the  Letter  and  Idioms  of 
the  Ong.  Languages,  2d  ed.,  Edin.  1863.  (Ruth- 
lessly sacrifices  the  English  idiom.)  The  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  a,  revised 
Trans.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Vance  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter, 
3  vols.  Lond.  1859-62.  Sam.  Sharpe,  The  He- 
brew Scriptures  translated,  3  vols.  Lond.  1865. 
The  Amer.  Bible  Union  have  published  revised 
translations,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  of  Job  (N.  Y. 
1856),  and  Genesis  (1868);  a  revised  version  of  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  by  the  same  hand  is  now  in 
press.  The  American  translation  of  Lange's 
CojnmenUiry,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  gives  through- 
out corrections  of  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  new  trans- 
lations. For  other  translations  of  particular  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  among  which  Ginsburg's  Song  of 
Songs  and  Ecclesiastes  deserve  particular  mention, 
see  the  appropriate  heads  in  the  Dictionary. 

New  Testament.  —  Charles  Thomson,  Sec. 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  The  New  Covenant, 
trans,  from  the  Greek,  Phil.  1808  (vol.  iv.  of  his 
Holy  Bible,  trans,  from  the  Greek).  Granville 
Penn,  The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant :  being  a 
Crit.  Revision  of  the  Text  and  Trans,  of  the  Eng. 
Vers,  of  the  N.  T.,  I^nd.  1836,  followed  by 
Annotations,  1837,  and  Supplemental  Annotations, 
new  ed.,  1841.  (Edgar  Taylor,)  The  N.  T.  re- 
vised from  the  A.  V.  and  made  confoi'mable  to  the 
Text  of  Griesbach,  lx)nd.,  Pickeruig,  1840.  Sam. 
Sharpe,  The  N.  T.  trans,  from  Griesbach' s  Text 
(l8t  ed.  1840),  5th  ed.  Lond.  1862,  and  Crit. 
Notes,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1867.  Andrews  Norton, 
Trans,  of  the  Gospels,  mth  Notes,  2  vols.  Boston, 
1855.  L.  A.  Sawyer,  The  N.  T.  translated,  with 
Improved  Divisions  of  Chapters  and  Verses,  Bos  - 
ton,  1858.     Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  published  trans- 


lations of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and  Poets,  Bost. 
1861-62.  A  translation  of  the  N.  T.  has  been 
published  anonymously  by  John  Nelson  Darby,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
London,  [186-  ?]  each  book  issued  separately.  It 
is  not  without  merit.  The  "  second  revision  "  of 
the  N.  T.  by  the  Final  Committee  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Union  was  published  in  N.  Y.,  in  different 
forms,  in  1866.  In  this  version,  "  immerse  "  is 
substituted  for  "baptize,"  "  immersion  "  for  "  bap- 
tism," etc.  Preliminary  revisions  of  most  of  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  with  notes,  were  previously 
issued  for  public  examination  and  criticism.  Among 
the  authors  of  these  were  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  (Mat- 
thew), the  Rev.  N.  N.  Whiting  (Mark,  Luke, 
Ephesians,  Pastoral  Epistles),  Rev.  Alex.  Camp- 
bell (Acts),  Dr.  John  Lillie  (1  and  2  Thess.,  and 
2d  Peter  to  Rev.  inclusive),  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett 
(Philemon).  A  very  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  the  Amer.  Bible  Union  on  this  work  — 
not  all,  perhaps,  in  the  wisest  manner;  but  some 
able  scholars  have  been  engaged  upon  it.  T.  S. 
Green,  The  Twofold  N.  T.,  being  a  New  Trans, 
accompanying  a  newly  formed  Text,  Lond., 
Bagster,  [1865,]  4to;  comp.  his  Cunt.  Notes  on 
the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1867.  Henry  Alford,  The  N. 
T.  after  the  A.  V.  newly  compared  with  the  Orig. 
Greek  and  revised,  Lond.  1869:  comp.  his  N.  T. 
for  Eng.  Readers,  with  corrections  of  the  A.  V. 
and  notes,  2  vols,  in  4  pts.,  1863-66.  G  .R.  Noyes, 
The  N.  T. :  translated  from  the  Greek  Text  of 
Tischendorf  Boston,  1869;  4th  ed.  1870.  Robt. 
Ainslie,  The  N.  T.  trans,  from  the  Greek  Text 
of  Tischendorf  (8ro,  Lips.  1865),  Lond.  and 
Brighton,  1869.  (The  title  and  also  the  preface 
are  deceptive.  The  translation  is  not  from  the 
text  of  Tischendorf,  but  from  his  edition  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  has  many  readings  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  critic  would  ever  dream 
of  regarding  as  getmine.)  N.  S.  Folsom,  The 
Four  Gospels:  trans,  [mainly]  from  the  Greek 
Text  of  Tischendorf,  loith  various  Readings  and 
Notes,  Boston,  1869.  For  other  translations  of 
parts  of  the  N.  T.,  see  the  literature  under  the 
separate  books.  — The  translations  of  Abner  Knee- 
land  (N.  T.  in  Greek  and  English,  Phil.  1822), 
Rodolphus  Dickinson  (Bost.  1833),  and  Benj.  Wil- 
son {Emphatic  Diagloit,  N.  Y.  [Geneva,  III.] 
1864)  may  be  mentioned  as  literary  curiosities.  — 
Among  the  versions  which  have  been  named,  both 
of  the  O.  T.  and  the  New,  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Noyes  appear  to  the  present  writer  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  accuracy,  clearness,  good  taste, 
natural,  idiomatic  English,  and  the  attainment, 
generally,  of  the  happy  medium  between  bald  liter^ 
alness  and  loose  paraphrase. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  already 
(July,  1870)  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  A.  V., 
and  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  work,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(Wilberforce).  They  have  divided  themselves  into 
two  companies,  that  on  the  Old  Test,  consisting 
of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  LlandafF,  Ely,  Lin- 
coln, Bath  and  Wells,  Archd.  Rose,  Can.  Selwyn, 
Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay;  that  on  the  New,  of  the 
Bps.  of  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol  i^Ellicott), 
and  Salisbury,  the  Prolocutor,  the  Deans  of  Can- 
terbury (Alford),  Westminster  (Stanley),  and  Can. 
Blakesley.  Many  other  distinguished  scholars  have 
been  invited,  some  of  them  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Convocation  of  York, 
and  the  British  Government  have  declined  to  par- 
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VESTRY 

ticipate.  The  Committee  on  the  N.  T.  were  to 
hold  their  first  meeting  on  June  22  and  23,  1870. 
We  have  no  room  for  further  detiiils. 
.  For  the  literature  pertaining  to  this  topic,  see 
further  Darling's  Ciicl.  Bibliog^'aphica  (Subjects), 
col.  82  fF.,  and  McClintock  and  Strong's  CycloixB- 
dia,  vol.  iii.,  art.  "  English  Versions,"  where  will  be 
found  many  references  to  articles  in  periodical  pub- 
lications. A. 

*  VESTRY  (nnri^^),  a  house  or  depository 
at  Samaria,  of  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.  The  English  and  Hebrew  terms  occur  only 
in  2  K.  X.  22.  The  garments  were  probably  of  fine 
byssus  (Biihr,  SymboUk  des  Mosaisch.  Culttis,  ii. 
87),  and  were  worn  by  the  priests  only  in  religious 
occupations.  It  was  not  tlie  royal  wardrobe,  ex- 
cept as  it  may  have  been  under  the  monarch's  con- 
trol. H. 

*  VEX  is  very  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  "harass,"  "torment,"  "afiiict,"  "op- 
press "  (c.  (/.  Ninn.  XX.  15;  1  Sam.  xiv.  47;  Job 
xxvii.  2;  Matt.  xv.  22;  Acts  xii.  1).  It  has  now 
become  a  much  weaker  word.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  "vkxation;"  see  Deut.  xxviii.  20;  1 
Chr.  XV.  5;  Is.  ix.  1.  A. 

*  VIAL  in  the  A.  V.  Rev.  v.  9,  "  golden  vials 
full  of  odors,"  and  xv.  7,  xvi.  1-17,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9, 
"  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  suggests 
a  false  idea  to  the  common  reader.  The  Greek 
word  <^j(£Arj,  which  is  here  used,  signifies  not  "  a 
small  bottle,"  but  "a  broad,  shallow  bowl." 

A. 
VILLAGES."  It  is  evident  that  chdtser,  "a 
village,"  lit.,  an  inclosure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
often  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs 
outside  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Migrash,^  A.  V.  "suburbs,"  ».  e.  a  place  thrust 
out  from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab 
villages,  as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collec- 
tions of  stone  huts,  "  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed 
only  with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for 
a  time  with  tent-cloths,  which  are  removed  when 
the  tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more 
solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modern  villages  of 
Palestine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mere 
mud  huts  (Robinson,  i.  167,  ii.  13,  14,  44,  387; 
Hasselquist,  Trar.  p.  155;  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p. 
233,  App.  §  83,  p.-  525 ).  Arab  villages  of  the  Hed- 
jaz  and  Yemen  often  consist  of  huts  with  circular 
roofs  of  leaves  or  grass,  resembling  the  description 
given  by  Sallust  of  the  Numidian  mapfdia,  namely, 

a  1.  Bath.    See  Daughter. 

2.  "^^ri:  enavkii,  kw/uit)  :  villa,  castellum,  oppi- 
dum,  especially  described  as  unwalled,  Ley.  xxy.  81. 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  App.  §  87.) 

3.  (a.)  "^52,   from  "^23,  "cover"  (Ges.  p.  706). 

icw/ixTj :  villa,    {b.)  T'DS,  only  once,  Neh.  vi.  2  :  kwiht)  : 

viculus.     (c.)  "123,  only  once,  1  Sam.  vi.  18:  Kcafir) : 
villa.. 

4.  (a.)  tnS,  from  THS  (Ges.  p.  1125,  "  to  separate,'- 
also  "  to  judge,"  like  Kpivu  ;  once  "  village,"  i.  e.  a 
place  of  separated  dwellings,  Hab.  iii.  14) ;  iucaanjs : 
heUator.  See  Pkrizzite.  (6.)  ^ST"1Q,  Judg.  v.  7,  11 ; 
A.  V.  following  Targ.,  "  villages ;  "  fit.,  rulers  or  war- 
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ships  with  the  keel  uppermost  (Sallust,  Jug.  18; 
Shaw,  Trav.  p.  220;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  VArab. 
p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  O.  T.  to  enable  us  more 
precisely  to  define  a  village  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
fenses. Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (I'js.  xxxviii.  11;  Esth.  ix.  19). 

By  the  Talmudists  a  village  was  defined  as  a 
place  destitute  of  a  syns^ogue  (Lightfoot,  Chorogr. 
Century,  ch.  xcviii.).  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's  time, 
contained  many  villages  and  village-towns,*'  and 
Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Galilee 
204  towns  and  villages,*'  some  of  which  last  had 
walls  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  45).  At  present  the  country 
is  almost  depopulated  (R;iumer,  Pal.  p.  105 ;  Stan- 
ley, S.  ij'  P.  p.  384).  Most  modern  Turkish  and 
Persian  villages  have  a  Afenzil  or  Medhdfeh,  a 
house  for  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  295; 
Robinson,  ii.  19;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  term  chaUer 
is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  coun- 
try (Stanley,  p.  520).  In  the  X.  T.  the  term 
KwixT)  is  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi.  2),  Beth- 
any (Luke  X.  38;  .lohn  xi.  1),  li^mmaus  (Luke  xxiv. 
13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42).  A  distinction  be- 
tween city  or  town  {ttSKis)  and  village  {Kd/xTf)  is 
pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other  hand, 
j  Bethsaida  is  called  ir6\is  (John  i.  44;  Luke  ix.  10) 
i  and  also  /cti/iTj  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless  by  the 
latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs  of 
I  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"*  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence  on  a  chief  towy  of  a  district  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phra.se  "  villages  of  Csesarea  Phi- 
I  hppi  "  (Mark  viii.  27). 

I  In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
[  plied  a  regular  village,  :is  Capernaum,  which  place, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
I  implied  by  its  original  designation  (Lightfoot,  /.  c; 
I  Stanley,  pp.  521-527;  1  Mace  vii.  31). 

H.  W.  P. 
I  VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  Vitis 
i  viniftra)  very  frequently  referretl  to  in  the  Old 
j  and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
j  earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant 
j  occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  represented 
I  as  having  been  its  fii"st  cultivator.  The  It^yptians 
say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  of  the  vine. 
That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  I'^ypt  is  evi- 
j  dent  from  the  frequent  representations  on  the 
j  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the  Scriptural  allu- 
sions. See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's  dream;  and 
Num.  XX.  5,  where  the  Israelites  coniplain  that  the 


riors.     (c.)  niT^Q,  iroAis  (unwalled)  Ez.  xxxviii.  11. 

(</.)  ^T"nSl,    properly  a  dweller  in  the   country,  pa- 

ganus  :  ifepfi^aitK  :  oppidum. 

5.  i"l^n  :  en-auXis  :  vicits  :  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut. 

iii.  14 ;  Judg.  x.  4  :  a  word  applied  by  modern  Bedouins 
;  to  their  own  villages  (Stanley,  p.  527).  See  Havoth 
I  Jair. 

j      6.  D^'QI^nD^:    nepia-nopia:    suburbana:  lit.,    pas- 

I  tures  for  flocks  (Ges.  pp.  306,  -307).  . 

j      In  N.  T.  the  word  Kiafirj  is  also  rendered  "  town." 

I      b  tt^n^D,  from   rrn|,   "drive  out." 

'^  KiofjionoXeii,  vicos  et  civitates,  Mark  i.  39. 
^   IIoAeis  Kal  Kwixau.. 
*  'Aypoi. 
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wilderness  was  »  no  place  of  figs  or  of  vines,"  evi- 
dently regretting  that  they  had  left  the  vines  of 
Egypt.  Conip.  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47 :  "  He  destroyed 
their  vines  with  hail  "  (see  on  this  subject,  Celsius, 
Jlkritb.  ii.  412). 

The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  ajid  for  the  imniense  clusters  of 
grapes  which  they  produced.     When  the  spies  were 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  land,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
bare    it  between  two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  in  order  that   the   graj)es   on    that   splendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bruised.     Travellers  have  fre- 
quently testified    to    the  large  size  of  the  grape- 
dusters    of    Palestine.      Schulz    {Leitunyen    cies 
flodisien,  v.  285,  quoted  by  Rosenm idler,  Bibl.  Bot. 
p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a   village 
near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  aliout 
a  foot  and  a  half  in   diameter,  and  whose   height 
was  about  thirty  feet,  which  by  its  branches  formed 
a  hut   upwards   of  thirty   feet   broad   and   long. 
"  The  clusters   of  these  extraordinary  vines,"  he 
adds,  "  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with  our 
small  plums."     See  also  Belon,  Obstrmt.  ii.  340: 
"  Les  seps  des  vignes  sont  fort  gros  et  les  rameaux 
fort     spacieux.     Les     habitants     entendent    bien 
comnie  il  la  faut  gouverner.     Car  ils  la  plantent  si 
loing  Tune  de  I'autre,  qu'on  pourroit  mener  une 
charrette  entre  deux.     Ce  n'est   i^as  grande  mer- 
veille  si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  vin  si  puis- 
sant."    Strabo    states    that    it   is   recorded  that 
there  are  vines  in  Mariana  whose  stems  are  such 
as  would  require  two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose 
clusters  are  two  cubits  long  {Geoyroph.  i.  112,  ed 
Kramer).     Now  Margiana  is  the  modern  district 
of  Ghilan  in  Persia,  southwest  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  very  country  on  whose  hills  the  vine  is  be- 
lieved to  be  indigenous.     Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to  the  large 
size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  from  the  published  ac- 
counts of  travellers  such  as  Elliot,  Laborde,  Mariti, 
Dandini  (who  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary size  of  the  grapes  of  Lebanon),  Russell,  etc. 
We  must  be  content  with  quoting  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine, 
p.  330,  which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  spies' 
mode  of  carrying  the  grapes  from  Eshcol:  "Even 
in  our  own-  country  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  produced 
at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which 
weighed  nineteen  pounds.     It  was  conveyed  to  its 
destination  —  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  —  on 
a  staff  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotji- 
tion."     The  greatest  diameter  of  this  cluster  was 
nineteen  inches  and  a  half,  its  circumference  four  feet 
and  a  half,  and  its  length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 
Especial   mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah, 
Heshbon,  and  Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  En-gedi  (Cant.  i.  14).     Prof.  Stanley  thus 
speaks   of  the  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he  saw 
along  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem :     "Here,  more  than 
elsewhere  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  the  vineyards  marked  by  their  watch- 
towers  and  walFs,  seated  on  their  ancient  terraces  — 
the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.     The  ele- 
vation of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the 
true  climate  of  the  vine.     He  'bound  his  foal  to 
the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine ;  he 


washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in 
blood  of  grapes.'  It  was  from  the  Juda'an  valley 
of  Eshcol.  'the  torrent  of  the  cluster,'  that  the  spies 
cut  down  the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes.  '  A  vine- 
yard on  a  hill  of  olives,'  with  the  '  fence,'  and  '  the 
stones  gathered  out,'  and  the  tower  in  the  midst  of 
it,'  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both  in  the  prophet- 
ical and  evangelical  records,  represents  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  "  {S,  4'  P.  p.  164).  From  the  abun- 
dance and  excellence  of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be 
understood  how  frequently  this  plant  is  the  subject 
of  metaphor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  Israel 
is  a  vine  brought  from  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
lord's  hand  in  the  Land  of  Promise;  room  had 
been  prepared  for  it  (compare  with  this  the  passage 
from  Belon  quoted  above);  and  where  it  took  root  it 
filled  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with  its  shadow, 
its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-trees  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  8,  10).  Comp.  Gmelin  {Travels  through 
Russia  and  N.  Persia,  iii.  431),  who  thus  speaks 
of  the  vines  of  Ghilan :  "  It  is  fond  of  forests, 
....  and  is  frequently  found  about  promontories, 
and  their  lower  part  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
it.  There,  higher  than  the  eye  can  reach,  it  winds 
itself  alx)ut  the  loftiest  trees ;  and  its  tendrils,  which 
here  have  an  arm's  thickness,  so  spread  and  mutu- 
ally entangle  themselves  far  and  wide,  that  in  places 
where  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant  wildness  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  find  a  passage."  To  dwell  under 
the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic 
happiness  and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  3);  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel  are  com- 
pared to  "wild  grapes,"  "an  empty  vine,"  "the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine,"  etc.  (Is.  v.  2, 
4,  but  see  Cockle;  Hos.  x.  1;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is 
a  vine  which  our  Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual 
union  which  subsists  between  Himself  and  his 
members  (John  xv.  1-6). 

The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine :  — 

1.  Gephen  CjSS),  or,  more  definitely,   gephen 

hayyayhi  (^^Jin  ^p2),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  and  used  in  a  general  sense.  Indeed  gephen 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a 

vine  in  some  particulars,  as  H^tt?  ^D2  {gephen 
sddeh),  2  K.  iv.  39,  i.  e.  probably  the  Colocynth 
plant  [Gourd,  ii.  982],  or  D*7p  ^p|  {gephen 
Sedom),  the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine. 
(See  below.) 

2.  Sorek  (p^b),  or  sorekdh  (nfj^b),  is  a 
term  expressive  of  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (Jer.  ii. 
21;  Is  V.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  11),  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  now  called  in  Morocco  serki,  and  in 
Persia  kishmish,  with  small  round  dark  berries,  and 
soft  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  VArahie, 
p.  147;  and  Oedmann,  Sammlung,  ii.  97.)  From 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  clear  that  the  sorek 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  the  com- 
mon vine  which  by  some  process  of  cultivation  at- 
tained a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  Ndzir  (T^t3),  originally  applied  to  a  Nazarite 
who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses  an  "  undressed 
vine  "  (A.  V.),  i.  e.  one  which  every  seventh  and 
every  fiftieth  year  was  not  pruned.  (See  Gesenius, 
Thes.  s.  v.) 

Grapes  are  designated  by  various  names:    (1.) 

Eshcol  (73ipS),  is  either  "a  cluster,"  ripe  or 
unripe,  like  racemus,  or  a  "single  grape"  (as  in 
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Is.  kv.  8;  Mic.  vii.  1).     (2.)  'Endb  (DJ^  ;    Arab. 

^^^jt,  "a  cluster").  (3.)  Baser  ("iP2l),  sour, 
i.  e.  unripe  grapes  (Is.  xviii.  5).  (4.)  Zemorah 
(n"l'lttt)   "  a  grape  cut  off."     "  The  blossom  "  of 

the  vine  is  called  semadar  (T113p),  Cant.  ii.  13, 
15.  "  (Jrape  stones  "  are  probably  meant  by  chav- 
tsannim  (D'^p^'^n);  A.  V.  •'kernel,"  Num.  vi.  4. 
"  The  cuticle "  of  the  grape  is  denominated  zay 
(2T),   Num.   /.    c;    "the    tendrils"   by   sariyhn 

(a>;>ntp),  Joel  i.  7. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  allowed  the  vine 
to  grow  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  upon  supports. 
This  latter  mode  of  cultivation  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  by  l':zekiel  (xix.  11,  12):  "her  strong 
rods  were  broken  and  withered."  Dr.  Itobinson, 
who  has  given  us  much  information  on  the  vines  of 
Palestine,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
saw  them  trained  near  Hebron  :  "  They  are 
planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  stock  is  suffered  to  grow  up 
large  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
fastened  in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake,  and 
the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  extend  from  one 
plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons.  Some- 
times two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards  each 
other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch. 
These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn  "  {Bibl. 
Res.  ii.  80,  81). 

The  vintage,  batsir  (T^SSl),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case 
more  or  less  in  all  vine-growing  countries,  com- 
menced in  September.     The  towns  are  deserted, 

and  the  people  live  among  the  vineyards  (^T)?) 
in  the  lodges  and  tents  {Bibl.  Res.  I.e.;  comp. 
Judg.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The 
grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the 

"grape-gatherers"  0?2)  (Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put 
into  baskets  (see  Jer.  vi.  9).  They  were  then  car- 
ried on  the  head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a 

yoke,  to  the  "  wine-press "  (i^).  [Wink.] 
Those  intended  for  eating  were  perhaps  put  into 
flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as  was  the  custom 
in  J^ypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  43).  In 
Palestine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says  Dr. 

Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  tsimmuk  (p^3^), 
and  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 

which,  under  the  name  of  dibs  (1!I75"7))  is  much 
used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards'  are  found, 
as  a  condiment  with  their  food."  For  further  re- 
marks on  the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks, 
etc.,  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  see  under  Wine 

The  vineyard  (Q'^2),  which  was  generally  on  a 
hill  (Is.  v.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Amos  ix.  13),  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  oi-der  to  keep  out 
the  wild  boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes 
(Num.  xxii.  24;  Cant.  Ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Ez.  xiii 
4,  5;  Matt.  xxi.  33),  which  commit  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  vines,  both  by  treading  them  dow 
and  by  eating  the  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard 
was  one  or  more  towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine 

dressers,  coremim  (D'^D'^S),  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2; 
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Matt.  xxi.  33;  see  also  Kobinson,  Bibl  Res.  i.  213; 

ii.  81).     The   press,  gath  (HS),   and  vat,  yekeb 

(115^.),  which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn 
out  of  tlie  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard 
furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  the  art.  Wine,  for  a 
figure  of  a  large  foot-press  with  vat,  representetl  in 
operation.  The  wine-press  of  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  of  the  form  there  depicted.  [Fat,  p. 
814  «.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
the  usual  restrictions  of  the  "seventh  year"  (Fx. 
xxiii.  11),  and  the  jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  year  (l^v. 

xxv.  11).  The  gleanings,  oleloth  (HIv  v37),  were 
to  be  left  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
sown  "with  divers  seeds"  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  but  fig- 
trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  (Luke 
xiii.  6).  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25:  "Every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree."  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii. 
24). 

Besides  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other  ene- 
mies, such  as  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haccerem,  "  the  house  of  tlie  vine  "  (Jer. 
vi.  1;  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-ceramlm,  "the  plain 
of  the  vineyards,"  took  their  respective  names  from 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  Jifna), 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Fusebius 
(Onom.  ♦apa7|  fiSrpvos)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  it3  vines.     But  see  Ophni.  W.  II. 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (D*TP  I^J,  yephen 
Sedom:  iiuireKos  2oS6fxa)u'-  vinea  Sodoinorum) 
occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked 
it  is  said  —  "  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah."  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated 
apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  §  4)  speaks,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus 
{IlisL  V.  6)  alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on 
this  curious  subject,  and  various  trees  have  been 
conjectured  to  be  that  which  produced  those 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  tura  to  ashes  od  the  lips," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  as 
given  by  Josephus :  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  says  : 
"  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  abundance  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fine  cities, 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of 
nil  tlie  herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild 
or  planted,  turning  black,  and  crumbling  into 
ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell  {Early  Trav.  in 
Pcdestine,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fiction,  being  unable  either  to  see  or 
hear  of  any  fruit  that  would  answer  the  required 
description.  Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom 
to  be  pomegranates,  "  which,  having  a  tough,  hard 
rind,  and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three  years, 
I  may  be  dried  to  dust  inside,  and  the  outside  may 
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remain  fair."  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  287)  seeks  to 
identify  the  apples  in  question  with  the  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Sol  muni  mdonyena  when  attacked  by 
some  species  of  tenthreilo^  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  color.  Seetzen  in  his  letters 
to  Baron  Zach  {Monat.  Correspond,  xviii.  442) 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  plain  of  el-Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aoschar.  The  cotton  is  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pomegranate,  but  has  no  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long-sought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  stnall  taper  leaves, 
which  in  size  and  color  is  exactly  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes, 
and  which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burck- 
hardt  {Trav.  in  Syi-ia^  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Man- 
gles believe  that  the  tree  which  produces  these 
celebrated  apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  the  Ghor  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known 
by  the  vernacular  name  of  asheyr  or  oshar.  This 
tree  tears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish- yellow  color,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  white 
substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and  enveloping 
some  seeds.  This  silk  is  collected  by  the  Arabs, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  523),  when  at  Mm  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  ''osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted:  "  The  ''osher  of 
the  Arabs,"  which  he  identifies  with  the  Asclepins 
(Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists,  «' is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Felix;  but  seems  to  be  confined  in 
Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  Mm  Jidy;  Hasselquist  found  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ; 
and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of 
the  peninsula.  We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the 
kind,  the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet.  It  has  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  with 
long  oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously 
from  its  broken  leaves  and  flowers  a  milky  fluid. 
The  fruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 
color.  It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch;  but,  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff",  like  a  bladder  or 
pufF-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of 
the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  form. 
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.  .  .  .  After  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvelous 
in  all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does 
not  apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  ^osher, 
as  we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled 
with  great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from 
bursting." 

INIr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "  on  the  Poma 
Sodoinitica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  {Trans,  of  the 
Entomol.  Svc.  ii.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
( Quercus  infectorin)  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan.  He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  asked  him  to 
bite  one  of  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when 
they  saw  his  mouth  full  of  dust.  "  That  these 
galls  are  the  true  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added, 
"  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish - 
red  exterior :  nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous 
and  easily  pulverized  interior  "  (p.  16).  The  opin- 
ion of  Pococke  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  being  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  The 
objection  to  the  Solarium  melongenn  is  that  the 
plant  is  not  peculiar  to  the  shores  or  neighborhood 
of  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  but  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  Palestine,  besides  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  fruit  of  which  Josephus  speaks  should  be 
represented  by  occasional  diseased  specimens  of  the 
fruit  of  the  egg-apple;  we  must  look  for  some 
plant,  the  normal  character  of  whose  fruit  comes 
somewhere  nearer  to  the  required  conditions.  Seet- 
zen's  plant  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Robinson,  i.  e. 
the  ''osher.  Chateaubriand's  thorny  shrub,  with 
fruit  like  small  lemons,  may  be  the  Zukkum  {Ba- 
lanites ^gyptiaca),  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  the 
tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  Elliot  speaks  should  be 
the  fruit  in  question ;  because  these  being  formed 
on  a  tree  so  generally  known  as  an  oak,  and  being 
common  in  all  countries,  would  not  have  been  a 
subject  worthy  of  especial  remark,  or  have  been 
noticed  as  something  peculiar  to  the  district  around 
the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit  of  the  ^ osher  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  apples  of 
Sodom;  the  Calotropis  procera  is  an  Indian  plant, 
and  thrives  in  the  warm  valley  of  Mm  Jidy,  but 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 
The  readiness  with  which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the 
eye,"  bursts  when  pressed,  agrees  well  with  Jose- 
phus's  account;  and  although  there  is  a  want  of 
suitableness  between  "  the  few  fibres  "  of  Robinson, 
and  the  "  smoke  and  ashes "  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, yet,  according  to  a  note  by  the  editor  of 
Seetzen's  Letters,  the  fruit  of  the  Calotropis  in 
winter  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  appearance 
resembling  certain  fungi,  but  of  pungent  quality." 

W.  H. 


a  "  You  do  not  mention  the  Solanum  Sodomeeum, 
which  I  thought  had  been  quoted  as  one  apple 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  is  the  plant  I  always 
thought  to  be  as  probably  the  fruit  in  question  as  any 
other.  The  objection  to  S.  melongena  is,  that  it  is  a 
cultivated  plant ;  to  the  oak  gall,  that  it  is  wholly 
absent  from  the  Dead  Sea  district,  though  it  answers 
the  description  best,  so  far  as  its  beaiitiful  exterior 
and  powdery  bitter  interior  are  concerned. 

"  The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  thought  might 
refer  to  Cucumis  colocynthis  [see  Gourd,  ii.  962],  which 
is  bitter  and  powdery  inside  ;  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant 
of  the  habit  of  a  vine.     The  objection  to  the  Calo- 


tropis procera  {Asclep.  ^igantea,  Lin.)  is,  that  it  is  very 
scarce  and  not  characteristic  of  the  district,  being 
found  in  one  spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton 
would  never  suggest  the  idea  of  anything  but  what 
is  exquisitely  lovely  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  beautiful :  to  assume  that  a  diseased  state 
of  it  was  intended,  is  arguing  ad  i^notum  ab  ignoto, 
and  a  very  far-fetched  idea."  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Dr.  Hooker's  remark,  that  the  term  vine  must  refer 
to  some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine,  is  conclusive 
against  the  claims  of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified 
with  the  Vine  of  Sodom.  The  C.  colocynthis  alone 
possesses  the  required  condition  implied  in  the  name. 


W.  H  ^^1 
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VINEGAR  (VPn:  6^0$:  ncetum).  The 
Hebrew  term  chomets  was  applied  to  a  beverage, 
consisting  generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink  turned 
sour  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Naz- 
arite,  Num.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  artificially  made 
by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and  thus 
liable  to  fermentation  (Mishn.  Pes.  3,  §  1).  It 
was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (l*rov.  x.  26),  and  by 
itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  Ixix.  21), 
but  was  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  sopping 
bread,  as  used  by  laborers  (Kuth  ii.  14).  The 
degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
XXV.  20,  where  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Sim- 
iliir  to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  ncetum 
of  the  Romans,  —  a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by 
soldiers  (Veget.  Re  Mil.  iv.  7),  either  in  a  pure 
state,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  witii  water,  when 
it  was  termed  jtosca  (Plin.  xix.  21);  Spart.  flndr. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour 
partook  in  his  dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
Mark  xv.  36;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  it 
was  refreshing  to  his  exhausted  frame,  though 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasion  or  pre- 
viously (Luke  xxiii.  36).  The  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  St.  Matthew  states,  probably 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21),  or  with  myrrh  (as 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  the  exact  historical 
fact«),  was  otlered  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  his  sufferings,  in  order  to  deaden  the  perception 
of  pain  (Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Mark  xv.  23). 

W.  L.  B. 

VINEYARDS,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (b^M 

C^p^?  :  'EjSeAxapA'*'*'!  Alex.  AjSfA.  afitreXuvcou: 
Abel  qtue  est  rineis  amsita).  This  place,  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already  no- 
ticed under  Abkl  (5:  see  vol.  i.  p.  5  a).  To  what 
he  has  there  said,  the  writer  has  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  liearing  the  name  of 
Beit  el-Kerm,  —  "  house  of  the  vine,"  wjis  encoun- 
tered by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kernk  (yorr. 
i.  353).  This  may  be  the  Abel  ceramiin  of  Jeph- 
thah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is 
the  place  of  that  name  on  the  Anion  (  W.  Mojeb). 
It  is  however  by  no  means  certain ;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  people,  l)etook  them- 
selves, when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated country  of  Moab  (where  Beit  el-Ket'vi  is 
situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards  the 
east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after  the 
usual  tactics  of  .such  tribes.  G. 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  "  viol  "  see  Psaltkry.  The  old 
English  viol,  like  the  Spanish  riguela,  was  a  six- 
stringed  guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop.  Mm.  i.  246) 
says,  ''the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on 
the  finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  '  Chest  of  Viols  '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  different  sizes;  one  for  the  treble, 
others  for  the  mean,  the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor, 
and  perhaps  two  for  the  bass."  Etyniologically 
viol  is  connected  with  the  D&n.  Jiol  and  the  A.-S. 
Ji^ele^  through  the  Fr.  viole,  Old  Fr.  vielle,  Med. 
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a  St.  Mark  terms  it  oTi'o?  €a-/uivpvt(r/ueVos.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  application  of  olro?  and  o^os  to 
the  same  substance  ;  but  wiiether  the  fi.eTa.  xo^i)s 
^eixiyii.6vov  of  St.  Matthew  can  in  any  way  be  iden- 
tified with    the  k<TyivpvL<TtLivo<:    of  Mark,  is  doubtful. 


I^t.  vitelli.  In  the  Proinptorium  Parvuhi'um  we 
find  "  Fyyele,  viella,  fidicina,  vitella."  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  (Antonius,  p.  980,  ed.  1595)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  '•'  the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owers  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  j-owing  after 
the  sound  of  the  musicke  of  flutes,  howboyes, 
cythenis,  ryol/s,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  Vjwn  in  the  barge."  W.  A.  W. 

*  VINTAGE.     [Hakvest;  Vine;  Wine.] 
VIPER.     [Sehpent.] 

*  VOLUME.     [Book;  Roll;  Writing.] 

VOPH'SI  CP^J:  2a)3.';  Alex.  la/S*:  Vapsi). 
Father  of  Nahbi,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

*  VOTE.  This  is  the  proper  word  in  Acts 
xxvi.  10,  instead  of  "  voice  "  of  the  A.  V.  Paul 
says  there  that  when  Stephen  and  other  disciples 
were  put  to  death  he  -'gave  his  vote,"  KaT-i\vfyKa 
y\iri(pov^  against  them.  Some  allege  this  as  proof 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  at 
the  time,  and  voted  for  the  sentence  of  death. 
But  the  language  does  not  warrant  this  conclusion. 
Like  our  '*  suffrage,"  \//^<^os,  a  stone  used  as  a 
ballot,  often  signified  opinion  merely,  assent  or  dis- 
sent, with  oidy  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  act  of 
voting.  Plato  often  uses  the  word  in  this  sense 
(see  Kost  and  Palm's  Gi:  Handworterb.  iii.  p. 
2575).  It  is  improbable  on  other  grounds  that 
Paul  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  that  time. 
His  age  would  hardly  have  allowed  him  to  attain 
that  honor  so  early  (see  .-^cts  vii.  58),  and  his  being 
unmarried  (as  we  may  infer  from  1  Cor.  vii.  8)  was 
a  disqualification  if,  as  the  later  Jews  maintain,  no 
one  could  be  a  judge  unless  he  was  a  father,  be- 
cause a  parent  may  be  expected  to  be  merciful. 
I^echler  gives  the  right  interpretation.  H. 

VOWS.**  The  practice  of  making  vows,  /.  e. 
incurring  voluntary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  danger,  success  in  enterprises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  extremely  ancient  dat«,  and  common 
in  all  systems  of  i-eligion.  The  earliest  mention 
of  a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  vision  at 
Bethel,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe  return  he 
would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial-stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii. 
1^-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job  (xxii.  27). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect 
the  following  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
and  Jonah  i.  16 ;  Hom.  //.  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308 ; 
Odyss.  iii.  382;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §  12;  Virg. 
Ge(y)'(j.  i.  436;  ^n.  v.  234:  Hor.  Carm.  i.  5,  13, 
iii.  29,  59;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10;  Cic.  Alt.  viii.  16; 
Justin,  xxi.  3;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  immoral 
vows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduce,  but  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men- 
tioned: I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder ;  II.  Vows 
of  abstinence,  IJsar  or  Isni- ;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem. 

I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the  following  rules 

The  term  ^oX^  may  well  have  been  applied  to  some 
soporific  substance. 

b  D''T7D,  from  *TT3,  "  to  make  vow "  (Ges. 
p.  855).     See  also  Anathema. 
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are  laid  down :  A  riian  might  devote  to  sacred  uses 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-born  either 
of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  already  (Lev. 
xxvii.  26).     [First-born.] 

(".)  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were 
to  be  considered:  (1)  the  rate  of  redemption;  (2) 
the  distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of  land 
which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  bushels)  would  suf- 
fice to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  see  Knobel).  This 
payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction  of 
the  priest,  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
the  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was 
redeemed,  he  w^as  required  to  add  to  the  redemp- 
tion-price one  fifth  (20  per  cent.)  of  the  estimated 
value.  If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean  time,  it 
might  not  then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go 
to  the  priests  in  the  jubilee- year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  land  was  to 
revert  in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16,  24,  xxv.  27;  Keil,  Hebr.  Arch.  §§  66, 
80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based 
on  the  notion  of  aimual  value.  Supposing  land  to 
require  for  seed  alx)ut  3  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  pecks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufficient  for  about  2^  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  oimces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  £6  5s.,  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  £1 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  either  an  aimual  rent  or  a 
redemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  years 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years 
(Lev.  xxv.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20  per 
cent.,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it  in 
the  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption- price  of 
49—6  z=43  years'  value,  +  20  per  cent.  =  £103  4s., 
or  an  annual  rent  of  £2  8s.;  a  rate  by  no  means 
excessive  when  we  consider,  (1)  the  prospect  of 
-restoration  in  the  jubilee;  (2)  the  undoubted  fer- 
fiility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under  all  disad- 
vantages, sometimes  yields  an  hundredfold  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syi-io,  p.  297). 

If  he  -refused  or  was  unable  to  redefim,  either 
t^  nest  «f  kin  (Groel)  came  forward,  as  he  had 
liberty  to  <k),  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the 
land'  became  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv. 
25,  xxvii.  21;  Ruth  iii.  i2,  iv.  1,  e\c.). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to 
be  assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption  price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (I^v. 
xxvii.  15).  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  «ties,  namely,  that  the  liberty  of 
redemption  lasted  onfly  for  one  year,  is  not  certain ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  liouses  devoted,  but 
not  redeemed,  l)ecame  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Invites  and  priests  had  special  towns 
assigned  to  them,  it  fleenw  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  «ot  the  house  itself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of 
consecration  of  a  house  Qieons,  in  fact,  the  conse- 
cration of  its  value.  The  Mishiia,  however,  says, 
that  if  a  devoted  house '1^11  dowui,  the  owner  was 
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not  liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if 
he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the  house  (Eracin. 
V.  5). 

(i.)  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,  33).  They 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (Mai.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth,  or 
it  became  the  property  of  the  priests.  Lev.  xxvii. 
12,  13.     [Offkring.] 

(c.)  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not 
the  first-born),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sanctuary  —  see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv. 
8;  Michaelis,  §  124,  ii.  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Naz- 
ARiTE.]  Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a 
valuation  according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  follow- 
ing scale  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-7):  — 


A.  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

B.  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


A  male  from  one  month   to  5  years     £ 

old,  5  shekels =0 

From  5  years  to  20  years,  20  shekels  =  2 
From  20  years  to  60  years,  50  shekels  =  6 
Above  60  years,  15  shekels  .  .  .  =  1 
Females  from  one  month  to  5  years, 

3  shekels =0 

From  5  years  to  20  years,  10 

From  20  years  to  60  years, 

Above  60  years,  10  shekels     .     .     .  z=l 


s.  d. 
12     6 


I  shekels  : 
•  shekels 


5  0 
15  0 
5    0 


If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption 
price,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xxvii.  8;  Deut.  xxi.  5;  Mich.  §  145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  per- 
formance of  them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  xxx.  2;  Deut.  xxiii.  21;  Eccl. 
V.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void;  but  if  they  heard 
without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xxx.  3-16).  Whether  this  principle  extended  to 
all  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
Philo  when  he  discusses  the  question  (de  Spec.  Leg. 
6,  ii.  274,  ed.  Mangey).  Michaelis  thinks  the 
omission  of  sons  implies  absence  of  power  to  con- 
trol them  (§  83,  i.  447). 

3.  Votive  offerings  arising  fi-om  the  produce  of 
any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  celeb, 
dog,  which  is  understood  to  refer  either  to  immoral 
intercourse  of  the  grossest  kind,  or  literally  and 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacred  uses  of 
gain  obtained  by  female  prostitution  was  doubtless 
directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
Phoenicia,  BaV)ylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  Lev.  xix.  29;  Baruch  vi.  43  [or 
Epist.  of  Jer.  43];  Herod,  i.  199;  Strabo,  p.  561; 
August,  de  civ.  Dei,  iv.  10,  and  other  authorities 
quoted  by  Spencer  {de  leg.  Hebr.  ii.  35,  p.  566). 
Following  out  this  view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the^ 
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mention  made  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practice  evi- 
dently coimected  with  idolatrous  worship,  the  word 
celeb  has  been  sometimes  rendered  cincedus ;  some 
have  underetood  it  to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but 
Spencer  himself,  ii.  35,  p.  572;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv. 
8,  §  9 ;  Gesen.  ii.  685,  and  the  Mishna,  Temurah, 
vi.  3,  all  understand  dog  in  the  literal  sense. 
[Dog.] 

II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban; 
and  for  vows  of  extermination,  Anathema,  and 
Ez.  X.  8;  Mic.  iv.  13. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test 
of  religion  are  mentioned  —  Job  xxii.  27 ;  Prov.  vii. 
14;  Ps.  xxii.  25,  1.  14,  Ivi.  12,  Ixvi.  13,  cxvi.  14: 
Is.  xix.  21;  Nah.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  are 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.  g. :  — 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which 
substituted  a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  "  I  vowed  a 
sheep  but  not  the  bones  "  {Nedar.  ii.  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  not 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  down ; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within 
the  year  following  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  his 
father's  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  the 
jubilee  {Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock, 
herd,  and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  {ibid. 
viii.  4). 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable, 
but  were  transferred  to  other  priests  {ibid.  6). 

6.  A  man  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed, 
might  sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  673). 

7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  con- 
secrations were  divided  into  two  parts  —  sacred  (1) 
to  the  altar;  (2)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Ke- 
land,  Ant.  c.  x.  §  4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head 
at  the  expiration  of  a  votive  period  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acta  xviii.  18,  xxi. 
24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Church, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  just 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  Antiq. 
xvi.  7,  9,  and  Suicer,  ^hxh)-  H.  W.  P. 

VULGATE,  THE.  (Latin  Versions  of 
THE  Bible.)  The  influence  which  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  have  exercised  upon  Western 
Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
upon  the  Greek  churches.  But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study 
of  the  original  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  for 
a  time  the  study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  for  the  LXX.  in  fact 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than 
to  the  history  of  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  recent 
labors,  their  importance  is  even  now  hardly  recog- 
nized. In  the  case  of  the  Vulgate,  ecclesiastical 
controversies  have  still  further  impeded  all  efforts 
of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romanist  (till  lately) 
regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  beyond  ap- 
peal; the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a  sub- 
ject which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Romanist.  Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  ques- 
tions, the  Vulgate  should  have  a  very  deep  interest 
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for  all  the  Western  churches.  For  many  centu- 
ries it  was  the  only  Bible  generally  used;  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  the  real  parent  of  all 
the  vernacular  versions  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas  alone  is  independent  of 
it,  for  the  Slavonic  and  modern  Russian  versions 
are  necessarily  not  taken  into  account.  With 
England  it  has  a  peculiarly  close  connection.  The 
earliest  translations  made  from  it  were  the  (lost) 
books  of  Itede,  and  the  Glosses  on  the  Psalms  and 
Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (ed.  Thorpe, 
Lond.  1835,  1842).  In  the  10th  century  ^Ifric 
translated  considerable  portions  of  the  O.  T.  {Uep- 
tateuclnis,  etc.,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxon,  1698).  But 
the  most  important  monument  of  its  influence  is 
the  great  English  Version  of  Wycliffe  (1324-1384, 
ed.  Forshall  and  Madden,  Oxfd.  1850),  which  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  current  Vulgate  text.  In 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  Vulgate  was  rather 
the  guide  than  the  source  of  the  popular  versions. 
The  Romanist  translations  into  German  (Michaelis, 
ed.  Marsh,  ii.  107),  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
were  naturally  derived  from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon, 
Hist.  Ciil.  N.  T.  Cap.  28,  29,  40,  41).  Of  others, 
that  of  Luther  (N.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  in  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight, 
though  it  was  made  with  such  use  of  the  originals 
as  was  possible.  From  Luther  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  passed  to  our  own  Authorized  Version. 
Tyndal  had  spent  some  time  abroad,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Luther  before  he  published  his 
version  of  the  N.  T.  in  1526.  Tyndal's  version 
of  the  O.  T.,  which  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  (1536),  was  completed  by  Cover- 
dale,  and  in  this  the  influence  of  the  I^atin  and 
German  translations  was  predominant.  A  proof 
of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
which  was  taken  from  the  "  Great  English  Bible  " 
(1539,  1540),  which  was  merely  a  new  edition  of 
that  called  Matthew's,  which  was  itself  taken  from 
Tyndal  and  Coverdale.  This  version  of  the  Psalms 
follows  the  Galilean  Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin,  made  by  Jerome,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  his  new  translation  (comp.  §  22),  and  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  Hebrew  text  (e.  g.  Ps. 
xiv.).  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this 
question  into  detail  here.  It  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  the  first  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been 
familiarized  with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth, 
and  could  not  have  cast  off"  the  influence  of  early 
association  But  the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the 
attention  of  scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.  It  is 
not  only  the  source  of  our  current  theological 
terminology,  but  it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the 
most  important  early  witness  to  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  materials 
available  for  the  accurate  study  of  it  are  unfor- 
tunately at  present  as  scanty  as  those  yet  unex- 
amined are  rich  and  varied  (comp.  §  30).  The 
chief  original  works  bearing  on  the  Vulgate  gener 
ally  are  — 

R.  Simon,  Histoire  Ciitique  du  V.  T.  1678- 
1685:  N.  T.  1689-1693. 

Hody,  De  BMioimm  iextibus  originalibus,  Oxon. 
1705. 

Martianay,  Hieron.  0pp.  (Paris,  1693,  with  the 
prefaces  and  additions  of  Vallarsi,  Verona,  1734, 
and  Maffei,  Venice,  1767). 

Bianchini  {Blanchinus  not  Blanchini),  Vindi- 
cice  Canon.  SS.  Vulg.  Lat.  Edit.  Romee,  1740. 

Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luce  ....  Bruxellis, 
1710. 
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Sabatier,  Bibl.  SS.  Lnt.  Vers.  Ant.,  Reniis, 
1743. 

Van  Ess,  Pragmatisch-kntische  Gesch.  d.  Vulg. 
Tubingen,  1824. 

Vercellone,  VnrioB  Lectlones  Vulg.  Lat.  Bibli- 
ovum,  torn,  i,  Ronise,  1860;  torn.  ii.  pars  prior, 
1862. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  controversial 
works  of  Mariana,  IJellarmin,  Whitaker,  Fulke, 
etc.,  and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz, 
Fleck,  Riegler,  etc.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labors 
of  Bentley,  Sanftl,  Griesbach,  Schulz,  Lachnaann, 
Tregelles,  and  Tischeudorf,  have  collected  a  great 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of  Vercellone  has 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  results  which  follow  from  the  first  install- 
ment of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  history.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads :  — 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  :name 
Vulgate.     §§  1-3. 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  §§  4-13. 
Origin,  4,  5.  Character,  6.  Canon,  7.  Revis- 
ions :  Itala,  8-11.     Remains,  12,  13. 

III.  The  Labors  of  Jerome.  §§  14-20. 
Occasion,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T., 
15-17.  Gospels,  15,  16.  Acts,  Epistles,  etc.,  17. 
Revision  of  0.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  18,  19.  Trans- 
lation of  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Transla- 
tion to  the  Introduction  of  Printing. 
§§  21-24.  Corruption  of  Jerome's  text,  21,  22. 
Revision  of  Alcuin,  23.  Later  revisions:  divisions 
of  the  text,  24. 

V.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 
§§  25-29.  Early  editions,  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Their  relative  merits, 
27.     lyiter  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  of 
Jerome's  Text.  §§  30-32.  MSS.  of  0.  T., 
30,  3L      OfN.  T.,  32. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  33.  In  N.  T., 
34-38.  Jerome's  Revision,  34-36.  The  Old  Latin, 
37.     Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions, §§  40-45.  Provincialisms,  41,  42.  Grce- 
cisms,  43.  Influence  cm  Modern  Language, 
45. 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  name 
Vulgate.  —  1.  The  name  Vulgate,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Vulgata  editio  (the  current  text  of 
Holy  Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  differ- 
ently in  various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to 
the  Koiv)]  eKSoffis  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
.sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  language  explains  sufficiently 
the  origin  of  the  term :  "  Hoc  juxta  LXX.  inter- 
pretes  diximus,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vulgata 
est''  (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Is.  Ixv.  20).  "  Multum 
in  hoc  loco  LXX.  editio  Hebraicumque  discordant. 
Primnm  ergo  d".  Vulgata  ediiione  tractabimus  et 
postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis  "  (id.  xxx.  22). 
In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Greek 
text:  "  Porro  in  editione  Vulgata  dupliciter  legi- 
mus;  quidam  enim  codices  habent  SyjAot  elaiv, 
hoc  est  manifesti  sunt :  alii  SeiAalot  ejVti',  hoc  est 
meticubsi  sive  miseri  sunt  "  {Comm.  in  Osee,  vii. 
13;  comp.  8-11,  etc.).  But  generally  he  regards 
the  Old  Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX., 
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as  substantially  identical  with  it,  and  thus  intro- 
duces Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the 
LXX.  or  Vulgata  editio ;"....  miror  quomodo 
vulgata  editio  ....  testimonium  alia  interpreta- 
tione   subverterit  :     Congregabo'r   et   glorifcabor 

cwam  Domino Illud  autem  quod  in  LXX. 

legitur:  Congregabor  et  glorificabor  coram  Domino 
.  .  .  .  "  {Comm.  in  /s.  xlix.  5).  So  again:  "Phil- 
isthaeos  ....  alienigenas  V^ulgata  scribit  editio  " 
{ibid.  xiv.  29).  "  .  .  .  .  Palsestinis,  quos  indif- 
ferenter  LXX.  alienigenas  vocant "  {in  Ezek.  xvi. 
27).  In  this  way  the  transference  of  the  name 
from  the  current  Greek  text  to  the  current  Latin 
text  became  easy  and  natural;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  instance  in  the  age  of  Jerome 
of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  Latin  Version 
of  the  O.  T.  without  regard  to  its  derivation  from 
the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Yet  more :  as  the  phrase  koivt]  cKSoffis  came 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulgata 
editio.  Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text 
of  the  LXX.  One  passage  will  place  this  in  the 
clearest  light:  "  .  .  .  .  breviter  admoneo  aliam 
esse  editionem  quam  Origenes  et  C^esariensis  Euse- 
bius,  omnesque  Grseciae  translatores  koiv^v,  id  est, 
communem  appellant,  atque  vtdgaiam,  et  a  plerisque 
nunc  AovKiavhs  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum 
qu£e  in  k^airXois  codicibus  reperitUr,  et  a  nobis  in 
Latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est  ...  . 
Koiv)]  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  Communis  editio,  ipsa 
est  quae  et  LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utram- 
que,  quod  koiv^  pro  locis  et  temporibus  et  pro 
voluntate  scriptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est; 
ea  autem  quae  habetur  in  e'loTrAoTs  et  quam  nos 
vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  in- 
corrupta  et  immaculata  LXX.  interpretum  trans- 
latio  reservatur"  (Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret. 
§2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to 
describe  the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  xVugustine,  Ado  of 
Vienne  (A.  D.  860),  R.  Bacon,  etc. ;  and  Bellarmin 
distinctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  term, 
so  that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  erred  in  a  point  of  history  when 
they  described  Jerome's  Version  as  "  vetus  et 
vulgata  editio,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in 
ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est "  (Van  Ess,  Gesch.  34). 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  speak  of 
Jerome's  Version  as  "our  "  version  {nostra  editio, 
nostn  codices);  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  Fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had 
grown  obsolete  in  their  original  sense.  And  when 
the  difference  of  the  (Greek)  "  Vulgate  "  of  the 
early  Church,  and  the  (Latin)  "Vulgate"  of  the 
modern  Roman  Church  has  once  been  apprehended, 
no  further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the  identity 
of  name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Ed.  Benedict. 
Paris,  1836,  tom.  V.  p.  xxxiii. ;  Sabatier,  i.  792; 
Van  Ess,  Gesch.  24-42,  who  gives  very  full  and 
conclusive  references,  though  he  fails  to  perceive 
that  the  Old  Latin  was  practically  identified  with 
the  LXX.) 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  — 4.  The  his- 
tory of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  is 
lost  in  complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  it  was  made   ia. 
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Africa."  During  the  first  two  centuries  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  which  we  naturally  look  for 
the  source  of  the  version  now  identified  with  it, 
was  essentially  Greek.  The  Roman  bishops  bear 
Greek  names;  the  earliest  Roman  liturgy  was 
Greek;  the  few  remains  of  the  Christian  literature 
of  Rome  are  Greek.''  The  same  remark  holds  true 
of  Gaul  (comp.  Westcott,  Hist,  of  C'tiion  of  N.  T. 
pp.  269,270,  and  reft".);  l.ut  the  Church  of  N. 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin-speaking  from  the 
first.  At  what  date  this  Church  was  founded  is 
uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine  (c.  Doitiit. 
Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  was  converted 
late;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank,  and 
in  every  place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  TertuUian, 
the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  was  then  raised  up 
to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of 
his  native  Church.  It  is  therefore  from  TertuUian 
that  we  must  seek  the  earliest  testimony  to  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  QUI  Latin  ( Vetiis 
Lniina). 

5.  On  the  first  point  the  evidence  of  Tkr- 
TULLiAN,  if  candidly  examined,  is  decisive.  He 
distinctly  recognizes  the  general  currency  of  a 
Latin  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  though  not  necessarily 
of  every  book  at  present  included  in  the  Canon, 
which  even  in  his  time  had  been  able  to  mould  the 
popular  language  {adv.  Prax.  5 :  In  usu  est  nos- 
trorum  per  simplicitatem  interpretationis  .... 
De  Monog.  11:  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in 
Graeco  authentico  quomodo  in  usum  exiit  per  dua- 
rum  syllabarura  aut  callidam  aut  simplicem  ever- 
sionem  ....).  This  was  characterized  by  a 
"rudeness"  and  "simplicity,"  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  In  the  words 
of  Augustine  {De  doctv.  Christ,  ii.  16  (11)  ),  "any 
one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Litin,  ventured  to 
translate  it."  (Qui  scripturas  ex  Hebraea  lingua 
in  Grsecam  verterunt  numerari  possunt;  Latini 
autem  interpretes  nuUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis 
primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  Codex 
Graicus,  et  ahquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque 
lingufe  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari. )  <^ 
Thus  the  version  of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  individual  and  successive  eftbrts ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  numerous  ver- 
sions were  simultaneously  circulated,  or  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  version  were  made  indepen- 
dently.c'  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  must  soon  have  given  definiteness 
and  substantial  unity  to  the  fragmentary  labors  of 
individuals.  The  work  of  private  hands  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  .revision  for  ecclesiastical 
use.  The  separate  books  would  be  united  in  a 
volume;  and  thus  a  standard  text  of  the  whole 
collection  would  be  established.  With  regard  to 
the  0.  T.  the  case  is  less  clear.     It  is  probable  that 
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a  This  has  been  established  with  the  greatest,  full- 
ness by  Card.  Wiseman,  Two  Letters  on  1  John  v.  7, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Magazine, 
1832,  1833  ;  republished  with  additions,  Rome,  1835  ; 
and  again  in  his  collected  Essaijs,  vol.  i.  1863.  Eich- 
horn  and  Hug  had  maintained  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  Lachmann  has  further  confirmed  it  {N.  T.  i. 
Prof.). 

b  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  it  is  impo-iisible  to 
say  how  far  the  Christians  of  the  Italian  provinces 
used  the  Greek  or  Latin  language  habitually. 


the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  N.  Africa  were  con- 
fined to  the  Greek  towns;  otherwise  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Latin  Version  of  the  O.  T.  is  in 
part  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  that  (as  in 
the  case  of  Greek)  a  preparation  for  a  Christian 
Latin  dialect  was  already  made  when  the  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  Africa.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
estal)li8hes  a  real  connection  between  them,  and 
justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one  popular  Latin 
Version  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  Many  words  which 
are  either  Greek  (niachaei-a,  sophia,  perizoma,  po- 
deris,  agonizo,  et«. )  or  literal  translations  of  Greek 
forms  (vivifico,  justifico,  etc.)  abound  in  both,  and 
explain  what  TertuUian  meant  when  be  spoke  of 
the  "  simplicity "  of  the  translation  (compare 
below  §  43). 

6.  The  exact  literality  of  the  Old  Version  was 
not  confined  to  the  most  minute  ol)servance  of  or- 
der and  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  words  of  the 
orighial:  in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek 
construction  were  retained  in  violation  of  I^tin 
usage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  translator  had  before  him,  than  any  gen- 
eral statements:  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitavit  in  Caphar- 
naum  maritimam;  id.  15,  terra  Neptalim  viam 
maris ;  id.  25,  ab  Jerosolymis  .  .  .  .  et  trans  Jor- 
danem ;  v.  22,  reus  erit  in  gehennam  ignis ;  vi.  19, 
ubi  tinea  et  comestura  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31, 
majns  horuni  prceceptorum  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x. 
19,  nihil  vos  nocebit.  Acts  xix.  26,  non  solum 
Ephesi  sed  paene  totius  Asice.  Rom.  ii.  15,  inter  se 
cogitationum  accusantium  vel  etiam  defendentium. 

1  Cor.  vii.  32,  solicitus  est  quae  sunt  Domini.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to 
alter  expressions  like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of 
the  version  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual 
Graecism  which  marks  the  I^tin  texts  of  D^  ( Cod. 
Bezce),  and  E2  {Cod.  Lawl.)  had  a  wider  currency 
than  it  could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the  N. 
T.  the  Old  Version  offers  important  evidence.  From 
considerations  of  style  and  language  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and 

2  Peter,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African 
Version,  a  conclusion  which  falls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (comp.  The 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  p.  282  ff.).  In 
the  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  ened 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  for  as  the  Version  was 
made  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.  it  in- 
cluded the  Apocryphal  books  which  are  commonly 
contained  in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early 
added. 

8.  After  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 

c  Card.  Wiseman  has  shown  {Exsays,  i.  24,  25) 
that  "  interpreter  "  and  "  verto  "'  may  be  used  of  a 
revision ;  but  in  connection  with  primis  fidei  tem- 
poribus they  seem  certainly  to  describe  the  origin  of 
the  Version.  ^ 

(I  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  minute 
differences  in  rendering  which  show  that  the  transla- 
tion was  the  work  of  different  hands.  Mill  (Prolegg. 
521  flF.)  has  made  some  interesting  collections  to 
establish  this  result,  but  he  places  too  much  reliance 
on  the  version  of  Dj   (Cod.  Bezae). 
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publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  Version  was  elsewhere  almost 
universally  received.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  l?y  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  "  cucurbitn  "  for  the 
old  "  hedera  "  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August, 
£p.  civ.  ap.  Hieron.  £pP;  quoted  by  Tregelles,  Jn- 
troduction,  p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  were  avoided.     But  at  the  same  time  the 
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text  suffered  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§  15).  In  the  O.  T.  the  version  was  made  from 
the  unrevised  edition  of  the  LXX.  and  thus  from 
the  first  included  many  false  readings  of  which  Je- 
rome often  notices  instances  (e.  g.  Ep.  cvi.  nd 
Su7i.  et  Fret.).  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Old 
Latin  are  placed  for  comparison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome, 


Cod.  Wirceb. 
Precatus  sum  DomiDum  Deum 

meum  et  dixi : 

Domine  Deus,  magna  et  mirabilis, 

qui  servas  testamentum  tuum, 
et  misericordiam  diligentibus  te, 
et  servantibus  praecepta  tua  : 
Peccavimus.  fecimus  injurias, 
noruimus  et  declinavimus 

a  praeceptis  tuis  et  a  judiciis  tuis, 
et  non  exaudivimus  servos  tuos  pro- 

fetas, 
qui  loquebantur  ad  reges  nostros, 


et  ad  omnes  populos  terrae. 

Tibi,  Domine,  justitia  : 

nobis  autem,  et  fratribus  nostris, 

confusio  faciei ; 

Sicut  dies  hie  viro  Judce 

et  inhabitaniiius  Hierusalem, 

et  omni  Israel, 

qui  proximi  sunt  et  qui  longe  sunt, 

in  qua  eos  disseminasti  ibi, 

contumacia  eorum, 

qua  exprobaverunt  tibi,  Domine. 


TABLE  A.     Dan.  ix.  4-8,« 
August.  Ep.  cxi.  ad  Victor. 
Precatus   sum   Dominum   Deiun 

meum, 
et  confessus  sum  et  dixi : 
Domine  Deus,  magne  et  mirabilis, 

et  qui  servas  testamentum  tuum, 
et  misericordiam  diligentibus  te, 
et  servantibus  praecepta  tua  : 
Peccavimus,  adversus  legem  fecimus, 
impie  egimus   et  recessimus  et  de- 
clinavimus 
a  praeceptis  tuis  et  a  judiciis  tuis, 
et  non    exaudivimus    servos    tuos 

prophetas, 
qui  loquebantur  in  nomine  tuo  ad 
reges  nostros, 

et  ad  omnem  populum  terrae, 
Tibi,  Domine,  justitia : 
nobis  autem 
confusio  faciei ; 
Sicut  dies  hie  viro  Jwrfa, 
et  habitantibu.%  Jerusalem, 
et  omni  Israel, 

qui  proximi  sunt  et  qui  longe  sunt, 
in  omni  terra  in  qua  eos  dissemi- 
nasti ibi, 
propter  contumaciam  eorum, 
quia  improbaverunt  te,  Domine. 


a  The  dififerences  in  the  two  first  columns  are  marked  by  Italics.  The 
Italics  in  col.  3  mark  where  the  text  of  Jerome  differs  from  both  the  other 
texts. 


Vulgata  nova. 
Oravi  Dominum  Deum  meum,i 

et  confessus  sum  *  et  dixi : 

Obsecro  Domine  Deus,  magne  et  ter- 
ribilis, 

custodiens  pactum, 

et  misericordiam  diligentibus  te, 

et  custodientibus  mandata  tua  : 

Peccavimus,  iniquitatem  3  fecimus, 

impie  egimus.  et  recessimus  et  de- 
clinavimus 

a  mandatis  tuis  ac  judiciis. 

Non  obedivimus  servis  tuis  prophe- 
tis, 

qui  locuti  sunt  in  nomine  tuo  regi- 
bus  nostris, 

principibus  nostris,  patribus  nostris, 

omnique  populo  terrae. 

Tibi,  Domine,  justitia  : 

nobis  autem  4 

confusio  faciei ; 

Sicut  est  hodie  viro  Juda  s 

et  habitatoribus  Jerusalem, 

et  omni  Israel, 

his  qui  prope  sunt,  et  his  qui  prorvl, 

in  universis  terris  ad  quas  ejecisti 
eos 

propter  iniquilates  eorum, 

in  quibus  peccaverunt  in  te, 

1  m.  om.  Tol.      »  et  c.  s.  am.  Tol. 
'  inique,  Tol.     4  a.  om.  Tol. 
s  Judae,  Tol. 


9.  The  Latin  translator  of  Irenseus  was  prob- 
ably contemporary  with  Tertullian,«  and  his  ren- 
derings of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  confirm 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  already  drawn  as 
to  the  currency  of  (substantially)  one  Latin  version. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  Latin  MS.  before 
him  during  the  execution  of  his  work,  but  he  was 
80  familiar  with  the  common  translation  that  he  re- 
produces continually  characteristic  phrases  which 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  any 
other  source  (Lachmann,  N.  T.  i.  pp.  x.,  xi.). 
Cyprian  (t  a.  d.  257)  carries  on  the  chain  of  tes- 
timony far  through  the  next  century;  and  he  is 
followed  by  Lactantius,  Juvencus,  J.  Firmicus  Ma- 
temus,  Hilary  the  deacon  (Ambrosiaster),  Hil- 
ary of  Poitiers  (t  A.  D.  449),  and  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari  (f  A.  d.  370).  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
exhibit  a  pecuhar  recension  of  the  same  text,  and 
Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it.  From  this  date 
MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text  have  been  pre- 
served (§  12),  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later  time. 

10.  But  while   the   earliest  l^tin  Version  was 

a  It  should  be  added  that  Dodwell  places  him  much 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.  Comp.  Grabe,  Pro- 
legg.  ad  Iren.  ii.  §  3. 

b  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  examine  the  conjectures 


preserved  generally  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  &red 
differently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness 
of  the  version  was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
with  the  Greek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  congregations. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  century  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
recension  (of  the  Gospels  at  least)  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Judn. 
This  Augustine  reconnnends  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (Aug.  De  Doctr. 
Cluist.  15,  "in  ipsis  interpretation ibus  Itala^  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  per- 
spicuitate  sententiae  "),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  charac- 
teristic when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  has  coUectetl)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

which  have  been  proposed,  usitatz-quee,  iUn-qua.  They 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  unknown. 
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11.  The  JUila  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
some  degree  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  which  such  changes  were 
introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic. 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
the  intermixture  of  these  various  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  .Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing tables  (B  and  C,  on  next  page)  more  clearly 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 
preserved  exhibit  the  various  forms  of  that  version 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  Those  of  the 
(iospels,  for  the  reason  which  has  l)een  given,  pre- 
sent the  different  types  of  text  with  unmistakable 
clearness.  In  the  O.  T.  the  MS.  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  classification. 

i.  MSS.  of  the  GUI  Latin  Version  of  the  O.  T. 

1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xli., 
xlvi.,  xlviii.-l.,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  xi.,  xvi., 
xvii.,  xxiii.-xxvii.,  p-irts)  from  Cod.  E.  (§  30) 
of  the  Vulgate  :  V^ercellone,  i.  pp.  183-84, 
307-10. 

2.  Fragments  (scattered  verses)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch: Miinter,  Miscdl.  Hafn.  1821,  pp. 
89-95. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  1,  2  Sam. 
and  1,  2  Kings,  and  the  Canticles),  given 
by  Sabatier. 

4.  Corbel.  7,  Saec.  xiii.  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Pechianus  (Sabatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  Orat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  i.-iii. 

7.  Majoris  Monast.  Ssec.  xii.  (Martianay,  Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8.  Sangerm.  Psalt.  Ssec.  vii.  (Sabatier). 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.-xU.,  detached 
verses),  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.,  detached  frag- 
ments). Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  viii.,  xi., 
fragments),  Hosea  (ii.-vi.,  fragments),  from 
i  paHmpsest  MS.  at  Wiirzburg  (Ssec.  vi., 
vii.):  Miinter,  MisctU.  Ilnfn.  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta   Hos.  Am.  ISIich ed. 

E.  Ranke,  1858,  Ac.     (This  »«ook  the  writer 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Ahct.  F.  4,  32.  Fragments  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  "  Greece  et 
Latiiie  litteris  Saxonicis,"  Saec.  viii.,  ix.** 

ii.  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

1.  Reg.  3564,  Ssec.  ix.  (Sabatier),  Tob.  and 
Jud. 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Ssec.  ix.  (Sabatier), 
Tob.  and  Jud. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec),  Ssec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbei.  7  (Sabatier),  Jud. 

6.  Pechian.   (Sabatier),  Ssec.  x.,  Jud. 

The  text  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Vetus 
Latina  not  having  been  revised  by  Jerome 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
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«  To  these  must  probably  be  added  the  MSS.  of 
Genesis  and  the  Psalter  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
burnham,  said  to  be  "  of  the  fourth  century." 

The  text  of  the  Oxford  MS.  (No.  12)  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  offers  many  coincidences  with  the  ear- 
liest African  readings.  The  passages  contained  in  it 
are  (a)  Deut.  xxxi.  7  ;  24-30  :  xxxii  1-4.  (/3)  Hos.  ii. 
ISa;  iv.  l-3a:9a;  vi.  16,2;  16;  x.  12 a;  xii  6;  viii. 
8,  4.  Amos  iii.  8  ;  v.  3  ;  14  Mich.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1,  2  ; 
5  (part) ;  v.  2  :  vi.  8  ;  vii.  6,  7.  Joel  iii.  18.  Obad. 
15.  Jon.  i.  8  6,  9.  Nah.  iii.  13.  Hab.  ii  4  6  ;  iii.  3. 
■Zephan.  i.  14-16 ;  18  (part).     Agg.  ii.  7,  8.     Zech.  i. 


iii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

African  (i.  e.  unrevised)  text. 

a.  Cod.  Vercellensis,  at  Vercelli,  wi'itten 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  in  the 
4th  cent.  Published  by  Irici,  1748, 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  1749. 
6.  Cod.  Veronensis,  at  Verona,  of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.  Published  by  Bianchini 
(as  above). 

c.  Cod.  Colbei'iimis,  in  Bibl.  Imp.  at 
Paris,  of  the  11th  cent.  Published  by 
Sabatier,  Versiones  antiquce. 

d.  Cod.  Claromontanus,  in  the  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  It  con- 
tains a  great  part  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
is  mainly  African  in  character.  Pub- 
lished by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  Coll. 
ui.  1828. 

«.  CW.  Mndobonensis,  at  Vienna,  of  5th 
or  6th  cent.  It  contains  fragments  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Edited  by 
Alter  in  two  German  periodicals. 

f.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent.  It  contains  parts  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark.  The  chief  parts 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Jalir- 
biicher  d.  Literatur,  Vienna,  1847  ff. 
The  text  is  a  remarkable  revision  of 
the  African. 

g.  The  readings  of  a  Speculipn,  published 
by  Mai,  Pntrum  nova  collectio,  i.  2, 
1852.  Comp.  Tregelles,  Introduction, 
240. 

h.  Cod.  SnngnUensis,  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent.  It  contains  fragments  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Transcribed 
by  Tischendorf. 

t.  Cod.  Palat.,  at  Vienna,  of  the  5th 
cent.  Published  by  Tischdf.  1847.  A 
very  important  MS.,  containing  St. 
John,  and  St.  Luke  nearly  entire,  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  remark- 
able fragment  of  St.  Luke  published 
by  A.  M.  Ceriani,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
6th  cent,  in  the  Ambrosian  Libr.  at 
Milan:  Monum.  Sncra,  ....  1861; 
and  a  purple  fragment  at  Dublin 
(Ssec.  v.)  containing  Matt.  xii.  13-23, 
published  by  Dr.  Todd  in  Proceed- 
ings of  R.  I.  A.  iii.  374. 

k.    Cod.  Coi-beiensis,  St.  Matt.     Edited 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatier. 
Italic  revision.* 

/.  Cod.  Brixianus,  of  the  6th  cent.  The 
best  type  of  the  Italic  text.  Published 
by  Bianchini,  /.  c.  Comp.  Lachm. 
N.  T.  i.  Prsef.  xiv. 

4  (part) ;  viii.  16,  17,  19  b :  ix.  9  ;  xiii.  5 ;  7.  Mai.  i. 
6  (part),  10  6, 11 ;  ii.  7 ;  iii.  1.  Zech.  ii.  8  6 ;  Mai.  iv 
2,  13  ;  5,  6  a.  (y)  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3  ;  Ex.  xiv.  24-xv.  3 ; 
Is.  iv.  1-v.  7  ;  iv.  1-5 ;  Ps.  xli.  1-4  ;  Gen.  xxii.  1-19. 

b  The  critical  value  of  these  revised  ante-Hiero- 
nymian  texts  is  unduly  underrated.  Each  recension, 
as  the  representative  of  a  revision  of  the  oldest  text 
by  the  help  of  old  Greek  MSS.,  is  perhaps  not  infe- 
rior to  the  recension  of  Jerome  ;  and  the  MSS.  in 
which  they  are  severally  contained,  though  numer- 
ically inferior  to  Vulgate  MSS.,  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
real  authority. 
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m.    Cod.   Monacenais,  of  the  6th  cent. 
Transcribed  by  'I'lschendorf. 
JiHsh  (British)  revision." 

(o.)  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  1,  24. 
Ssec.  viii.  ?  St.  Luke,  i.  15-end,  and 
St.  John,  i.  18-xx.  17.  Bentley's  X. 
Capitula  wanting  in  St.  Luke;  xiv.  in 
St.  John.  No  Animonian  Sections. 
(Plat«  ii.  fig.  1.) 

(;8.)  Cambridge  Unio.  Libr.  Ti.  6,  32. 
Seec.  viii.-x.  The  Book  of  Deer. 
St.  Matt,  i.-vii.  23.  St.  xMark,  i.  1, 
V.  36.  St.  Luke,  i.  1,  iv.  2.  St.  John, 
entire.  Very  many  old  and  peculiar 
readings.  Nearer  Vulg.  than  (a),  but 
very  carelessly  written.  No  Ammonian 
Sections    or  Capitula.     Belonged    to 
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a  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  in  the 
present  place  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  presented 
by  this  group  of  MSS.  It  will  be  observed  that  copies 
are  included  in  it  which  represent  historically  the 
Irish  (t/,  «),  Scotch  (^),  Mercian  (f),  Northumbrian  (6), 
and  —  if  we  may  trust  the  very  uncertain  tradition 
which  represents  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad  as  written  by 
Gildiis  (comp.  Lib.  Vindav.  p.  615,  ed.  1840)  —  WeUh 
churches.  Bentley,  who  had  collated  more  or  less 
completely  four  of  them,  observed  their  coincidence 
in  remarkable  readings,  but  the  individual  differences 
of  the  copies,  no  less  tlian  their  wide  range  both  in 
place  and  age,  exclude  the  idea  that  all  were  derived 
from  one  source.  They  stand  out  as  a  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  the  independence,  the  antiquity,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  British  (Iri.sh)  Christianity. 

For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  give  a  few  special 
readings  which  show  the  extent  and  chanicter  of  the 
variations  of  this  &mily  from  other  families  of  MSS. 
The  notation  of  the  text  is  preserved  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

Matt.  viii.  24.  —  Fluctibus -|- waf  autem  (enim  y) 
illis  ventus  contrarius  (contr.  vent.  ^)  (y  6  e  f ). 

Matt.  X.  29.  —  Sine  voluntate  Dei  patris  vestri  qui 
in  catlis  est  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  in  c.  «).  Sine  p.  v.  vol. 
qui  inc.  e.  f**.     Sine  patre  vestro  voluntate,  etc.,  f* 

(V  «  i)- 

Matt.  xiv.  35.  —  Loci  itlitis  venerunt  et  [om.  ven.  et. 
5  f]  adoraverunt  eum  et  (6  e  f). 

Matt,  xxvii.  49.  —  Alius  autem  accepta  lanceapupu- 
git  (pupungit)  latus  ejus  et  exit  (-iit  -ivit)  aqua  et  san- 
guis (y  5  e). 

Mark  xiii.  18.  —  Dt  hieme  non  fiat  (-et)  fuga  vestra 
(y  S  e)  vfl  snbbato  (6  «),  ut  non  _fra  (Ac)  fuga  vestra 
hieme  vel  snbbato  (^). 

Luke  xxiii.  2.  —  Nostram  +  et  solventem  legem  (-\- 
nostram  ^)  et  prophetas  (5  e  ^). 

Luke  xxiv.  1 Ad  mon.  -f-  Maria  Magdalena  el 

altera  Maria  et  quadam  cum  eis  (fie). 

John  xix.  30. — Cam  autem  expiravit  (asp.  e  trdisot 
spra  (sic)  f)  velatnentum  (velum  a  e  ^)  templi  scissutn 
est  medium  a  sumtno  usque  (ad  a)  deorsum  (aye  ^). 

John  xxi.  6.  —  Invenietis  -j-  Dixerunt  autem  Per  to- 
tatn  noctem  laborante»  nihil  cepimus :  in  verba  autem 
tuo  mittimus  (laxttemus  [sic  t.  e.  laxabimus]  rete  e, 
mltemus  (sic)  ^)  (y  e  f). 

Other  readings  more  or  less  characteristic  are  Matt. 
ii.  14,  matrem  om  ejus :  ii.  15,  est  om  a  Domino ;  iv.  9, 
vade  -\- retro  ;  iv.  6,  de  te  -f-  ut  custodiant  te  in  om- 
nibus viis  tuis ;  v.  5,  lugent  -j-  nunc ;  v.  48,  sicut 
pater  ;  vi.  13,  patiaris  nos  induci,  etc. 

As  a  more  continuous  specimen  the  following  read- 
ings occur  in  one  chapter  in  the  Hereford  Gospels  in 
which  this  Latin  text,  with  a  few  others  only,  agrees 
closely  with  the  Greek  :  Luke  xxiv.  6,  esset  in  Gat. 
7,  tertia  die ;  16.  agnoscerent  eum :  20,  tradiderunt 
eum ;  24,  viderunt :  28,  finxit  longius  ire ;  38,  quire 
eogitationes ;  39.  pedes  meos :  AA.  hcer  sunt  verba  m'a 
quae,  locutus  sum  ad  vos.     Other  remarkable  readings  in 


monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Comp.  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  in  the 
PHnted  Catahgue.f>   [See  p.  3482  a.] 

(7.)  Lichfield,  Book  of  St.  Chad.  Saec. 
viii.  St.  Matt.,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Luke,  i.-iii.  9.     Bentley's  |.j 

(5.)  Oxford,  BiHll.  D.  24  (3946).  Ssec. 
viii.  The  Gospels  of  Mac  Reyol,  of 
the  Rtishmrrth  MS.  Bentley's  X' 
No  Capit.,  Sect.,  or  Prefaces.  A  col- 
lation of  the  l^iin  text  in  the  Lindis- 
farne  text  of  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark 
(comp.  p.  3475,  note  a),  together  with 
the  Northumbrian  gloss,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Kev.  J.  Stevenson.  Defi- 
cient Luke  iv.  29-viii.  38.c 

(c.)  Oxford,  C.  C.  CoU.  122.     Ssec.  x., 


the  same  passage  are  8,  horum  verborum ;  18,  Respon- 
dens  unus  om.  et ;  21,  quo  heec  omnia  ;  27,  et  erat  in- 
cipiens  ;  29,  inclinata  est  dies  jam. 

A  comparison  of  the  few  readings  from  the  Gospels 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  Gildas  according  to  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  (t/niu.  Libr.  Dd.  1,  17),  for  the  text  in 
Stevenson's  edition  is  by  no  means  accurate,  shows 
some  interesting  coincidences,  with  these  Irish  (Brit- 
ish) MSS.  (For  the  explanation  of  the  additional  ref- 
erences see  §  31.) 

Matt.  V.  15.  —  Supra  y  a  «  f  K  W  F  (6) ;  v.  16,  mag- 
nificent 6  (a,  b) ;  v.  19,  qui  enim  y  e  P  (a,  b) ;  vli.  2, 
judicabitur  de  vobis  «(a,  6) ;  vii.  3.  non  eonsideras  (a) ; 
vii.  4,  in  oculo  tuo  est  y ;  vii.  6,  miseritis  (a,  b) ;  vii. 
15,  attendite  -|-  vobis  y  B  ^  (b);  vii.  17,  bonus  frurlus 
60  (a,  h);  id  et  mala  malos ;  vii.  23,  operarii  iniqui- 
tatis  (a)]  vii.  27,  impigerunt  0  ;  x.  28,  et  corpus  et 
animam^  e,  c.  et  an.  y  fi  ;  xv.  14,  ecuci  duces  sunt ;  xvi. 
18,  infirm  y6efBH6zK0(a);  xvi.  19,  qua-.cun- 
que  ;  id.  erunt  ligata  i  (6) ;  xxiii.  3,  vero  opera  &  ^  4>  ', 
id.,  et  ipsi  non  f.Se  ^(b) ;  xxiii.  13,  qui  claud.  D.  id., 
vos  dutem  8  f  II  0  <|». 

Thus  of  twenty-one  readings  which  differ  from  Cod. 
Am.  thirteen  are  given  in  one  or  other  of  those  MSS. 
which  have  been  supposed  to  present  a  typical  British 
(Irish)  text,  and  of  these  eleven  are  found  in  the 
Rushworth  MS.  alone.  While  on  the  other  hand  nine 
readings  agree  with  Cod.  Veron.  and  seven  with  Cod. 
VercelL,  and  every  reading  is  supported  by  some  old 
authority.  Thus,  though  the  range  of  compari.son  ia 
very  limited,  the  evidence  of  these  quotations,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  supports  the  belief  in  a  distinct  British 
text. 

In  the  Evangelic  quotations  in  the  printe<l  text  of 
St.  Patrick,  out  of  seventeen  variations,  eight  (as  far 
as  I  can  find)  are  supported  by  no  known  Latin  au- 
thority :  the  remainder  are  found  in  y,  B,  e  or<^.  B\- 
CHiARius  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine,  though  his 
writings  are  not  unlikely  to  offer  some  illustrations  of 
the  early  text. 

Sedulius  (Opus  Paschale),aa  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  foreign  training,  gives  in  the  main  a 
pure  Vulgate  text  in  his  quotations  from  the  Vulgate. 
When  he  differs  from  it  (e.  g.  Luke  x.  19,  20  ;  John 
xi.  43,  prodi),  he  often  appears  to  quote  from  memory, 
and  differs  from  all  MSS. 

The  quotations  given  at  length  in  the  British  copy 
of  Juvencus  (Camb.  Univ.  Libr.  Ff.  4,  42)  would  prob 
ably  repay  a  careful  examination. 

b  This  MS.,  in  common  with  many  Irish  MSS.  (e.g. 
Brit.  Mus.  Hari.  1802,  2795,  the  Book  of  MacDuman, 
and  some  others,  as  Harl.  1775,  Cotton.  Tib.  A  ii.)  sepa- 
rates the  genealogy  in  St.  Matt,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  closing  v  17  with  the  words  Finit  Prologus, 
and  then  adding  Incipit  Evangelium. 

(-•  The  reading  of  this  MS.  in  Matt.  xxi.  28  ff.  is  very 
remarkable  :  Homo  quidam  habebat  duos  filios  et  ac- 
cedens  ad   primum  dixit  fill  vade  operare   in  viam  * 

meam.  ille  autem  respondens  dixit  eo  dne  et  non  iit 
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xi.?    Bentley's  C.     Has  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit. 
((.)  Hereford  {Saxon)  GospeU.  Saec.  viii. 
(ix.).     The   four   Gospels,   with   two 
small     lacunte.     Without      Prefaces, 
Canons,    Capitula,    or    Sections.     A 
very   important   copy,    and    probably 
British  in  origin."     (Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 
(■,].)   The  Book  of  Aiinagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin :  written  A.  D.  807. 
Comp.   Proceedings  of  R.   I.  A.  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.     Sir  W.  Betham,  frish 
Antiq.  Researches,  ii.* 
{&•)  A   copy   found   in   the    Domhnach 
Airgid  (Royal  I.  Acad.),  Ssec.  v.,  vi. 
Comp.  Petrie,    Transactions  of  R.  I. 
A.,  xviii.  1838.     O'Curry's  Lectures, 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321  ff.,  where  a  fac- 
simile is  given. 
(*.)  (k)  Two  copies  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin, 
said  to  be  "  ante-Hieronyraian,  Saec. 
vii."  c 
To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
including  under  this   term    North  British  MSS., 
■which  exhibit  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are :  — 

Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  1802.     Saec.  x.-xii.    a.  d. 

1138  ?     Prefaces  all  at  the  beginning.     No 

Capitula  or  Sections.    Bentley's  VV.    (Plate 

ii.  fig.  4.) 

Brit.   Mus.,  Harl.  1023.     Saec.  x.-xii.  ?     No 

Capitula  or  Sections.     (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambeth.       The    Book    of   Mac   JDurnan.'i 
Saec.  X.     Has  Sections,  but  no  Prefaces  or 
Canons. 
Dublin,  T.  C  C     The  Book  of  K ells.    Saec. 

viii. 
Dublin,  T  C.  C.    The  Book  of  Burrow.  Saec. 

viii. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.   The  Book  of  Dimma.   Saec. 

viii. 
Dublin,    T.   C.   C.     The   Book  of  Moling. 
Saec.  viii.« 
Galilean  (?)  revision./ 

Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Majoris 
Monnsterii ;  iv.  Gospp.  deficient  from 
Mark  vi.  56  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm,  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  etlitions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Calmet's  very  im- 
perfect collation,  and  offers  a  distinct  type 
of  text.  Prmf  Can.     No  Capitula. 


ar,cedens  autem  ad  alterum  dixit  similiter  at  ille  re- 
spondens  ait  nolo,  postea  autem  poenitentia  motus  abiit 
in  viniam.*  quis  ex  duob :  fecit  voluntatem  patris. 
dicunt  *  novissimus. 

a  For  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  MS.  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb, 
D.  D.,  Canon  of  Hereford. 

b  This  MS.  contains  the  Ep.  to  the  Laodicenes,  with 
the  note  Sed  Hirunumus  earn  negat  esse  FauU  : 
Betham,  ii.  263.  The  stichometry  is  as  follows  :  Ma- 
theus  versus  hahet  MMDCC,  Marcus  MDCC,  Lucas 
MMDCCC,  Johannis  MMCCC.     Id.  p.  318.* 

c  Dr.  Reeves  undertook  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  with  collations  of  i,  k,  and  other 
MSS.  in  T.  C.  D.,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
learn  whether  he  will  carry  out  his  design.  The  MSS. 
tf-K  the  writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  very 
imperfectly. 

fl  Fac-similes  of  many  of  these  "  Irish  "  MSS.  are 
given  in  Westwood's  PcUeeographia  Sacra  and  in  0"- 
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(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

n.    Cod.   Bobbiensis,  at  Vienna.     A  few 
fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Jahrbiicher  d.    '^Hl 
Lit.  1.  c.  S 

0.   Cod.    Corbei.,  a   MS.  of  Ep.  of  St.     ^ 

James.  Publi^ed  by  Martianay,  1695. 
p.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.    Clarom., 

the  Latin  text  of  D2      Published  by     ^B^ 
Tischendorf.  ^|l 

q.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Sangerm.,      ^ 
the  Latin  text  of  E3,  said  to  have  an 
independent    value,    but    imperfectly 
known. 

r.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Boei-n.,  the 
Latin  text  of  G2.  is  in  the  main  an 
old  copy,  adapted  in  some  points  to 
the  Greek.  ^m 

s.  (See Gospels.)  ^M 

t.  Fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  tran-     ^1 
scribed  at  Munich  by  Tischendorf. 

M,  r.  (Acts)  the  Latin  text  of  Di  and  E2 
(Cod.  Hezae  and  Cod.  Laud.). 
To  these  must  be  added,  from  the  result  of  a 
partial  collection  [collation  ?]  :  — 

xi.  Oxford,  Bodl.  3418  (Selden,  30). 
Acts.  Saec.  viii.,  vii.  An  uncial  MS. 
of  the  highest  interest.  Deficient  xiv. 
26,  fdei  —  xv.  32,  cum  essent.  Bentl. 
;^2.  Among  its  characteristic  readings 
may  be  noticed:  v.  34,  foras  modicum 
apostolos  secedere;  ix.  40,  surge  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihu  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  ne 
daret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus  in  nomine  Ihu  Xti.;  xiii.  14, 
Paulus  et  Barnabas;  xvi.  1,  et  cum  • 
circulsset  has  nationes  pervenit  in 
Derben.     (Plate  i.  fig.  4.) 

X2.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  Lat.  108  (E, 
67).  Saec.  ix.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  in 
Saxon  letters.  Ends  Hebr.  xi.  34, 
aciem  gladii.  Corrected  apparently 
by  three  hands.  The  original  text 
was  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it 
has  been  much  erased.  In  many  cases 
it  agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone: 
e.  g.  Rom.  ii.  14,  16,  iii.  22,  26,  x.  20, 
XV.  13,  23,  27,  30.  The  Epistles  to 
Thess.  are  placed  before  the  Ep.  to 
Coloss.  This  arrangement,  which  is 
given  by  Augustine  (Z>e  Doctr.  Christ. 
ii.  13),  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
early  English   MSS.,  and   occurs   in 


Curry's  Lectures.  The  text  of  most  of  them  (even  of 
those  collated  by  Bentley)  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  it  passes  by  a  very  gradual  transition  into  the  or- 
dinary type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  question  of  the 
general  character  and  the  specific  varieties  of  these 
MSS.  requires  careful  investigation.  The  Table  (F) 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  variations  from  the  com- 
mon text.  The  Stow  St.  John,  at  present  in  Lord 
Ashbumham's  collection,  probably  belongs  to  this 
family. 

c  These  four  MSS  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
descriptions  in  his  Palatographia  Sacra ;  and  to  Mr. 
\Vestwood  belongs  the  credit  of  first  directing  attention 
to  Irish  MSS.  after  the  time  of  Bentley. 

/  The  text  of  this  recension,  which  I  believe-  to  be 
contained  also  in  g  1,  and  Bentley's  p  (comp.  p.  3477, 
note  c)  is  closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the 
Spanish  text  I  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  character. 
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the  Saxon  Cambridge  MS.,  and  sev- 
eral other  MSS.  of  the  Bible  quoted 
by  Hody,  p.  664.  Comp.  §  31  (2)  8.« 
The  well-known  Harleian  MS.  1772 
(§  32,  (2)  3)  ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate texts.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  given  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (no  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
*  (African)  and   revised    texts,  but  the 

materials  are  as   yet  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the 
different  types. 
(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 
and  early  quotations,  especially  in  Priniasius. 

13.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g. 
Apoc.  Acts),  the  Old  text  rests  upon  early  quota- 
tions (principally  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  fttr  the  African  text,  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by 
Sabatier  with  great  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his 
work;  but  more  recent  discoveries  {e.  y.  of  the 
Roman  Speculum)  have  furnishetl  a  large  store  of 
new  materials  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  em- 
ployed. (The  great  work  of  Sabatier,  already  often 
referred  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  I^tin 
Versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  different  types  of  text,  African,  Italic, 
British,  Gallic;  a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by 
Flaminius  Nobilius,  Vetus  Test.  sec.  LXX.  Latine 
redditum  ....  Uomse,  1588.  The  new  collations 
f  made  by  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Miinter,  Ceriani,  have 
been  noticed  separately.)  [See  also  the  addition  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  —  A.] 

HI.  The  Labors  ok  .Ierome.  — 14.  It  has 
been  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the 
Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western 
Church  had  fallen  into  tilie  greatest  corruption. 
ITie  evil  was  yet  greater  in  prospect  than  at  the 
time;  for  the  separation  of  the  East  and  West, 
politically  and  ecclesiastically,  was  growing  immi- 
nent, and  the  fear  of  the  perpetuation  of  false  and 
conflicting  Latin  copies  proportionately  greater. 
But  in  the  crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was 
raised  up  who  probably  alone  for  1,500  years  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  necessary  for  producing  an 
original  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  churches.  Jerome  —  Eusebius  Hieronymus 
—  was  born  in  329  A.  d.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia, 
and  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420  A.  D.  From  his 
early  youth  he  was  a  vigorous  student,  and  age  re- 
moved nothing  from  his  zeal.  He  has  been  well 
called  the  Western  Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he 
wanted  the  largeness  of  heart  and  generous  sym- 
pathies of  the  great  Alexandrine,  he  had  more 
chastened  critical  skill  and  closer  concentration  of 
power.  After  long  and  self-denying  studies  in  the 
East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  a.  d.  382, 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to 
assist  in  an  important  synod  ( A/>.  cviii.  6),  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  Pope  {Ep.  cxxiii.  10).     His  active  Biblical 
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labors  date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
noticing  (1)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version 
of  the  N.  T.;  (2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin 
Version  (from  the  Greek)  of  the  O.  T. ;  (3)  the  New 
Version  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  The  RevisUm  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  — 15.  Jerome  had  not  been  long  at 
Rome  (a.  d.  383)  when  Dan)asus  consulted  him  on 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  (A/>.  xix.  "  Dilectionis 
tuae  est  ut  ardenti  ilio  strenuitatis  ingenio  .... 
vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived {h'jip.  XX.,  xxi.)  may  well  have  encouraged 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services;  and  apparently  in 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  revision 
of  the  current  Latin  Version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would  ex- 
cite among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignorance 
was  holiness  "  {Ep.  ad  Marc,  xxvii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  was  urgent.  "  There  were,"  he  says,  "  almost 
as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies  "  ("  tot  sunt  ex- 
emplaria  pene  quot  codices,"  Praf.  in  Ew.).  Mis- 
takes had  been  introduced  "  by  false  transcription, 
by  clumsy  corfections,  and  by  careless  interpola- 
tion "  {id  ),  and  in  the  confusion  which  had  ensued 
the  one  remedy  was  to  go  back  to  the  original 
source  ((Jrajca  Veritas,  Graeca  origo).  The  Gospels 
had  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless  scrit)es 
inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 
jmrallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  expression  to 
those  with  which  they  htid  been  originally  famil- 
iarized {id.).  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to 
these  first  ("  haec  praesens  praefatiuncula  pollicetur 
quatuor  tantuni  Evangelia  ").  But  his  aim  was  to 
revise  the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  ver- 
sion. When  Augustine  expressed  to  him  his  grat- 
itude for  "  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  "  {Ep.  civ. 
6,  "  non  parvas  Deo  gratias  agimus  de  opere  tuo 
quo  Evangelium  ex  Grceco  interpretatus  fs"),  he 
tacitly  corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this 
phrase  "  the  con-eclion  of  the  N.  T."  {Ep.  cxii.  20, 
"  Si  me,  ut  dicis,  in  N.  T.  eviendatione  suscipis 
....").  For  this  purpose  he  collated  early 
Greek  MSS.,  and  preserved  the  current  rendering 
wherever  the  sense  was  not  injured  by  it  ("  .  .  .  . 
Evangelia  ....  codicum  Graecorum  emendata 
collatione  sed  veterum.  Quae  ne  multum  a  lectionis 
Latinae  consuetudine  discreparent,  ita  calamo  tem- 
peravimus  {<ill.  imj>eravinms)  ut  his  tantum  quae 
sensum  videbantur  mutare,  correctis,  reliqua  manere 
pateremur  ut  fuerant;"  Prvef.  ad  Dam.).  Yet 
although  he  proposed  to  himself  this  limited  object, 
the  various  forms  of  corruption  which  had  been  in- 
troduced were,  as  he  describes,  so  numax)us  that 
the  difference  of  the  Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian) 
text  is  throughout  clear  and  striking.  Thus  in 
Matt.  V.  we  have  the  following  variations :  — 


a  A  vcy  interesting  historical  notice  of  the  use  of 
the  Old  Latin  in  the  Nortli  of  England  is  given  by 
Bede,  who  says  of  Ceolfrid,  a  contemporary  abbot, 
"  Bibliothecam  utriusque  Monasterii  [Wearniouth 
and  Jarrow]  magna  geminasse  industria.     Ita  ut  tres 


Vetus  IjntimiJ> 
7  ipsis  miserehitur  Deiis. 

11  dixerint  .... 

—  jyropter  justitiam. 

12  ante  tos  patxes  eorum 

(Luke  vi.  26). 


Vulgata  nova  (Hieron.). 
7  ipsi  misericordiam  con- 
sequentur. 

11  dixerint  ....  menti- 

entes. 
propter  me. 

12  ante  vos. 


Pandectas  novae  translationis,  ad  unum  vetustae  trana- 
lationis,  quem  de  Roma  attulerat,  ipse  superacyungeret 
.  .  .  .  ^^  {Hist.  Abbot.  Wrremuth.  at  Ginviens  Quoted 
by  Hody,  De  Text.  p.  409). 

b  In  giving  the  readings  of  Vetus  Latina  the  writer 
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Vetus  Latina. 


Vidgata  nova  (Ilieron.)- 

17  non  veni  solvere. 

18  fiant. 


22  fratri  suo. 

25  es  ia  via  cum  eo  (and 

often). 
29  mittatur  in  gehennam. 
37  quod  autem  liis  abun- 

dantius. 
41  et  alia  duo. 

43  odio  habebis. 

44  vestros  benefacite. 


17  non  veni  solvere  legem 

aut  prophetas. 

18  fiant :    cattim   et    terra 

transibunt,  verba  au- 
tem mea  non  prcEter- 
ibunt. 

22  fratri  suo  sine  causa. 

25  es  cum  iUo  in  ira. 

29  eat  in  gehennam. 
37  quod  autem  ampHus. 

41  arlhuc  alia  duo. 

43  odies. 

44  vestros,  et  benedicite  qui 

maledicent  vobis  et 
benefacite. 


Of  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  are  only 
partially  supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  interpolations  from 
which  the  text  suffered.  In  St.  John,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  variations  are  less  frequent.  The  6th 
chapter  contains  only  the  following :  — 

2  et  sequobatur. 

21  (voluerunt). 

23  (gratias  agente  Domi- 
no). 

39  haec  est  autem. 

39  (Patris  mei  qui  misit 
me). 

53  (ad  manducandum). 

66  (a  patre  meo). 

67  ex  hoc. 


2  sequebatur  autem. 
21  (volebant) 
23  (quem  benedixerat 

Dominus  (alii  aliter)  ). 
39  haec  est  enim. 
39  (Patris  mei). 

53  (manducare). 

66  (a  patre). 

67  ex  hoc  ergo. 

16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  intro- 
duced were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§  35).  Others  involved  questions  of  interpretation 
(Matt.  vi.  11,  supersuhstantialis  for  iiriovaios). 
But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels" 
especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  important  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  perpetuation  of  apoc- 
ryphal glosses:  Matt.  Hi.  3,  15  (v.  12);  (ix.  21); 
XX.  28;  (xxiv.  36);  Mark  i.  3,  7,  8;  iv.  19; 
xvi.  4;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  ix.  43,  50;  xi. 
36;  xii.  38;  xxiii.  48;  John  vi.  56.  As  a  check 
upon  further  interpolation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Tes- 
tament, §  21]  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he 
included  in  his  revision  the  famous  pericope,  John 
vii.  53-viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that 
analysis. 

17.  The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
l)Ooks  of  the  N.  T.  Augustine  (a.  d.  403)  speaks 
only  of  "  the  Gospel "'  {l£p.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  preface  to  any  other  books,  such  as 
is  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  versions  or 
editions.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  Damasus  had 
requested  (Prasf.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of  the  whole. 


has  throughout  confined  himself  to  those  which  are 
eupportsd  by  a  combination  of  authorities,  avoiding 
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and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invidious  and 
diflScult  part  of  his  work  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.  d. 
398)  among  his  works  "  the  restoration  of  the 
(l^tin  Version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek."  {Ep.  od  Lucin.  Ixxi.  5:  "  N.  T. 
Grsecae  reddidi  auctoritati,  ut  enim  Veterum  Li- 
brorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  voluminibus  examinanda 
est,  ita  novorum  Grsecse  ( ?)  sermonis  normam  desid- 
erat."  De  Vir.  III.  cxxxv.:  "  N.  T.  Graecse  fidei 
reddidi.  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  transtuli.")  It 
is  yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
revision,  that  in  writing  toMarcella  (cir.  A.  d.  385) 
on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  for  "  introducing  changes  in  the  Gospels,"  he 
quotes  three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  which 
he  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate 
reading  to  that  of  the  Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii.  11, 
Domino  servientes,  for  tempori  servientes ;  1  Tim. 
v.  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibus; 
1  Tim.  i.  15,  Jidelis  sermo,  for  humanus  sermo). 
An  examination  of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the 
quotations  of  ante-Hieronymian  fathers  and  the 
imperfect  evidence  of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to 
establish  the  reality  and  character  of  the  revision. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  a  collation  of  a  few 
chapters  taken  from  several  of  the  later  books  of 
the  N.  T. ;  but  it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the 
revision  was  hasty  and  imperfect;  and  in  later 
times  the  fine  between  the  Hieronymian  and  Old 
texts  became  very  indistinct.  Old  readings  appear 
in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  on  the  other  hand  no 
MS.  represents  a  pure  African  text  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles. 

Acts  i.  4-25. 


Veryio  Vetus.O' 

4  rum,  conversaretur  cum 

illis  ....  quod  au- 
distis  a  me. 

5  tingemini, 

6  at  illi  convenientes. 

7  at  ille  respondens  dixit. 

8  supervcniente  S.  S. 
10  intenderent.  Comp.  iii. 

(4),  12  ;  vi.  15  ;  X.  4 ; 
(xiii.  9). 

13  ascenderunt    in    supe- 
rior a. 

erant  kabitantes. 

14  perseverantes  unanimes 
orationi. 

18  Hie  igitur  adquisivit. 
21  qui  convenerunt  nobis- 
cum  viris. 
ire.     Comp.  xvii.  30. 


Vulg. 

4  convescens  ....  quam 

audistis^pr  os  meum. 

5  baptizabimini. 

6  /^i^Mrgwi  convenerant. 

7  Dixit  autem. 

8  supervenientis  S.  S. 
10  intuerentur. 


13  in  ccenaculum    ascend- 

erunt. 
—  manebant, 

14  persev.    unanimiter   in 

oratione. 
18  Et  hie  quidem  possedit. 
21  viris  qui  nobiscum  sunt 

congregati. 
25  ut  abiret. 


Acts  xvii.  16-34, 


16  circa  simulacrum. 

17  Judaeis. 

18  seminator. 

22  superstitioso's. 

23  perambulans. 

cidturas  vestras. 

26  ex  uno  sanguine. 


16  idololatricR  deditam. 

17  cum  Judaeis. 

18  sem.iniverbius. 

22  superstitiosiores. 

23  prcBteriens. 

—  simulacra  vestra. 
1 26  ex  uno. 


Rom.  i.  13-15. 
13  Non  autem  arbitror.       il3  nolo  autem. 
15  quod  in  me  e.tf  pro w/>/ MS  15  quod  in  me  promptu7n 
sum.  I  est. 


the  peculiarities  of  single  MSS.,  and  (if  possible) 
single  family. 

a  See  note  6,  p.  3459. 
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1  Cob.  X.  4-29. 


Vorsio  Vetua. 
4  sequent!   se   (sequent! 
q),  {Cod.  A'ls^.  f).« 

6  in  flgurara. 

7  idolorum     cultores    (g 

corr. )  efflciamur. 
12  putat  (g  corr.). 

15  8!cut    prudentes,  vobis 

dico. 

16  quern  (f,  g). 

—  communicatio  (alt.)  (f, 

g)- 
21  partic!pare  (f,  g). 
29  infideU  (g). 


Vulg. 
consequente  eos. 

in  flgura  (f),  (g). 
!dololatrae  (idolatres,  f). 

efflcianun!  (f). 
existiuiat  (f). 
ut  (sicut,  f,  g)  prudenti- 

bus  loquor  (dico,  f,  g). 
cui. 
participatio. 

participeti  esse. 
(al!ena) ;  a]!a  (f). 


2  CoR.  !!!.  11-18. 
14  dum  (quod  g  corr.)  non|14  non  revelatum  (f). 

revelatur  (g  corr.). 
18  de  (a  g)  gloria  in  gtori-\lS  a     elaritate     in     clari 

am  (g).  I  totem. 

Gal.  ii!.  14-25. 

14  bcnedictionem  (g).  '14  poUicitationem  (f). 

15  irritum /acit(irri tat,  g)\  15  speniit  (f). 

25  veniente  autemfidc  (g).|25  At  uhi  venit  fides  (f). 


Phil.  !!.  2-90. 

I   2  id  ipsum  (f ). 


2  unum  (g). 

6  cum  ....  constitutusJ  6  cum  .  .  .  . 

(g)- 
12  ditectissijni  (g).  12  earissimi  ({) 

26  soUicitus  (tadebatur,  g).  26  mrBStus  (f ). 


esset  (f ). 


28  soUicitus  itaque. 

80  parabolatus   de   anima 
sua  (g). 


festinanlius  ergo  (/est. 

ego,  f:fest.aulem,g). 
tradens  animam  suam 

(f). 


1  Humanus  (g  corr.). 

2  docibilem  (g). 
4  habentem  in  obsequio. 
8  turpilucros. 


12  filios   bene   regentes 
corr.). 


1  Tm.  iU.  1-12. 

1  JyJelis  (f ). 

2  doctorem  (f ). 
4  habentem  5udc/}^oj  (f,  g). 
8  turpe  lucrum    sectantes 

(f )  (turpU.  s.  g). 
(g,12  quijiliis  suif  bene  prcR- 
sint  (f ). 


(2.)  The  Revision  of  the  0.  T.fivm  the  LXX. 
— 18.  About  the  same  time  (cir.  A.  d.  383)  at 
which  he  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  N.  T., 
Jerojue  undertook  also  a  first  revision  of  the  Psal- 
ter. This  he  made  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but 
the  work  was  not  very  complete  or  careful,  and  the 
words  in  which  he  describes  it  may,  perhaps,  lie 
extended  without  injustice  to  the  revision  of  the 
later  books  of  the  N.  T. :  "  Psalterium  Romte 
....  emendarani  et  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  licet 
cursim  magna  illud  ex  parte  correxeram  "  (Prcef. 
in  Lib.  Ps.).  This  revision  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Psalter,  probably  because  it  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Koman  Church  at  the  request 
of  Damasus,  where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  V.  (A.  D.  1566),  who  introduced  the 
Galilean  Psalter  generally,  though  the  Roman 
Psalter  was  still  retained  in  three  Italian  churches 
(Hody,  p.  383,  "  in  una  Romse  Vadcann  ecclesia, 
et  extra  urbem  in  Mediolnneim  et  in  ecclesia  S. 
Marci,  Venetiis").  In  a  short  time  "the  old 
error  prevailed  over  the  new  correction,"  and  at 


o  The  Latin  readipgs  of  Cod.  Aug.  have  been  added, 
as  offering  an  interesting  example  of  the  admixture 
of  a  few  old  readings  with  the  revised  text.  Those 
of  Cod.  Bctm,  (g)  differ,  as  will  be  seen,  very  widely 
from  them. 


the  urgent  request  of  Paula  and  Eustochium  Jerome 
commenced  a  new  and  njore  thorough  revision 
( Gallican  Psalter).'>  The  exact  date  at  which  this 
was  made  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  fixed  with 
great  probability  very  shortly  after  A.  d.  387,  when 
he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  certainly  before  391, 
when  he  had  begun  his  new  translations  from  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  new  revision  .Jerome  attempted 
to  represent  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the 
Greek  Versions,  the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 
With  this  view  he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen 
[Septuagint;  compare  Prcef.  in  Gen.,  etc.],  and 
thus  indicated  all  the  additions  and  omissions  of 
the  LXX.  text  reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The 
additions  were  niarketl  by  an  obeliut  (-«-);  the 
omissions,  which  he  supplied,  by  an  asterisk  (  *  ). 
The  omitted  passages  he  supplied  by  a  version  of 
the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  and  not  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  ("  unusquisque  .  .  .  ubicunque  viderit 
virgulam  praecedentem  {■*-)  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo 
puncta  (  "  )  quae  impressimus,  sciat  in  LXX. 
interpretibus  plu.s  haberi.  Ubi  autem  stellse  (  *  ) 
similitudinem  perspexerit,  de  Hel)raei3  voluminibus 
additum  noverit,  a?que  usque  ad  duo  puncta,  ;W<a 
Theodotionis  dumtaxat  editionem,  qui  slmpUcitale 
sermonis  a  LXX.  interpretibus  non  discoi'dat," 
Prcef.  ad  Ps.  ;  compare  Pvceff.  in  .lob,  Paralip. 
Libi'.  Solom.  juxta  LXX.  Jnit.,  Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun 
et  Fret. ).  This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  wide 
popularity.  Gregory  of  Toiu's  is  said  to  have 
introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in 
Frunce,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Galliciin  Psalter.  The  comparison  of  one  or  two 
passages  will  show  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
corrections  which  Jerome  introduced  into  this 
second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Psalter. 
(See  Table  1),  on  next  page.) 

How  far  he  thought  change  really  necessary 
will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses 
of  his  translation  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier 
revised  Septuagintal  translations.  (See  Table  E.) 
Numerous  MSS.  remain  which  contain  the  Latin 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  Bibl.  Bodl. 
I^ud.  35  (Saec.  x.  ?)  contains  a  triple  Psalter, 
Gallican,  Roman,  and  Hebrew:  Coll.  C.  C.  Oxon. 
xii.  (Sa?c.  XV.)  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew:  Id.  x. 
(Saec.  xiv.)  Gallican,  Hebrew,  Hel>r.  text  with 
interlinear  Latin :  Brit.  Mtis.  Had.  634,  a  double 
Psalter,  Gallican  and  Hebrew:  Brit.  Mm.  Arund. 
155  (Saec.  xi.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  Gallican 
corrections:  CoU.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.,  R.  17,  1, 
a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Saec. 
xii.):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew 
text,  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  Version, 
Jerome's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
unrevised  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satis- 
factorily distinguished  from  the  Roman,  is  found 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  Univ. 
Libr.  Cambr.  Ff.  i.  23  (Saec.  xi.).  H-  Stephens 
published  a  "  Quincuplex  Psalterium,  Galli- 
cum,  Rhomaicum,  Ilebraicum,  Vetus,  Concillatum. 
.  .  .  .  Paris,  1513,"  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
MSS.  from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the 
Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 


?>  In  one  place  Jerome  seems  to  include  these  two 
revisions  in  one  work  :  "  Psalterium  ....  certe 
emendatissimum  juxta  LXX.  interpretes  nostro  labore 
dudum  Roma  suscipit "  .  .  .  .  (Apol.  adv.  Ruf.  iL 
30). 
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TABLE   D. 


In  Tables  D,  £,  and  F,  the  passages  are  taken  from  Martianay's  and  Sabatier's  texts,  without  any  reference 


MSS.,  so  that  the  variations  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximately  correct. 


Vetus  Latina. 


( Nisi  quod) 
Nisi  quia  (quod) 
Minorasti. 


respexit  me. 
deprecationetn. 


hymnum. 

{Domino.) 
jocundatum. 

apud  inferos. 


Ps.  viii.  4-6. 
PscUt.  Romanum. 
Quoniam  videbo  coelos,  opera  digitorum  tu- 

orum  : 
lunam  et  Stellas  quas  tu  fundasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  cgus? 
aut  filius  hominis,  quoniam  visitas  eum  ? 
Minuvsti  eum  pauIo  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronasti  eum  : 
et  constituisti  eum  super  opera  manuum  tu- 


P.^alt.  Gnllicanum. 
Quoniam  videbo  coelos  *  tuos  "  opera 

rum  tuorum  ; 
lunam  et  Stellas  quae  t  tu  "  fundasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
aut  filius  hominis,  quoniam  visitas  eum 
Minuisti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angelis 
gloria  et  honore  coronasti  eum, 
t  et  "  constituisti  eum  super  opera  manuiun 

tuarum. 


ince  to  ^H 
digito-  ^1 

r  I 


Ps.  xxxix.  1-4. 


Exspectans  exspectavi  Dominum : 

et  resptxit  me ; 
et  exaudivit  deprecationem  meam  ; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miserise, 
et  de  Into  faecis. 

Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos  ; 
et  direxit  gressus  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canticum  novum  ; 

hymnum  Deo  nostro. 


Exspectans  exspectavi  Dominum ; 

efc  intendit  mi  hi ; 
et  tex/'audivit  preces  meas  ; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae, 
tet  "d.e  luto  faecis. 

Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos  ; 
tef  direxit  gressus  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canticimi  novum : 

carmen  Deo  nostro. 


Ps.  xvi.  (xv.)  8-11  (Acts  ii 
Providebam    Dominum.   in   conspectu    meo  I 

semper,  j 

quoniam  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  delectatum.  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea : 
insuper  et  caro  mea  requiescet  in  spe. 
Quoniam  non  derelinques  animam  meam  in 

inferno  (-um) ; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  tuum  videre  corruptio- 

nem. 
Notas  mihi  fecisti  vias  vitae  : 
adimplebis  me  laetitia  cum  vultu  tuo : 
delectationes  in  dextra  tua,  usque  in  finem. 


.  25-28). 

Providebam    Dominum   in   conspectu 


quoniam  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 

Propter  hoc  IcBtatum  est  cor  meum, 

et  exsultavit  lingua  mea  : 

t  insuper  '''et  caro  mea  requiescet  in  spe. 

Quoniam  non  derelinques  animam  meam  in 

inferno ; 
nee   dabis  Sanctiun  tuum  videre  corruptio- 

nem. 
Notas  mihi  fecisti  vias  vitae  :  1 

adimplebis  me  laetitia  cum  vultu  tuo  : 
delectationes   in   dextera   tua  f  usque  "  in 

finem. 


TABLE  E. 


Ps.  xxxiii.  (xxxiv.)  12-16  (1  Pet.  iii.  10-12). 


Vetus  Latina. 
Quis  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
et  cupit  videre  dies  bonos  ? 
Cohibe  linguam  tuam  a  malo  : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Deverte  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
inquire  pacem  et  sequere  eam. 
Oculi  Domini  super  justos 
et  aures  qus  ad  preces  eorum. 
Vultus  Domini  super  focientes  mala. 


Yulgata. 
Quis  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
diligit  dies  videre  bonos  ? 
Prohibe  linguam  tuam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Diverte  a  malo  et  fee  bonum  : 
inquire  pacem,  et  persequere  eam. 
Oculi  Domini  super  justos 
et  aures  egus  in  preces  eorum. 
Vultus  autem  Domini  super  facien- 
tes  mala. 

Ps.  xxxix.  (xl.)  6-8  (Heb.  x.  5-10). 


Jerome''s  Transl.  from,  the  Hebr. 
Quis  est  vir  qui  velit  vitam 
diligens  dies  videre  bonos  ? 
Custodi  linguam  tuam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Recede  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
qucere  pacem  et  persequere  eam. 
Oculi  Domini  ad  justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  clamores  eorum. 
Vultus  Domini  super  facientes  ma- 
lum. 


Sacrificium  et  oblationem  noluisti : 
aures  autem  perfecisti  mihi. 
Holocausta  etiam   pro   delicto  non 

postulasti. 
Tunc  dixi :  Ecce  venio 
In  capite  libri  scriptum  est  de  me 

•at  faciam  voluntatem  tuam. 


In  omnem  terram  exiit  sonus  eo- 
rum: 

et  in  fnibux  orbis  terrae  verba  eo- 
rum. 


Sacrificium  et  oblationem  noluisti :   ;  Victima  et  oblatione  non  indiges. 

aures  autem  perfecisti  mihi.  1  &uTesfodisti  mihi. 

Holocaustum   et  pro  peccato   non  j  Holocaustum  et  pro    peccato  non  < 

postulasti :  I  petisti. 

Tunc  dixi :  Ecce  venio.  i  Tunc  dixi :  Ecce  venio. 

In  capite  libri  scriptum  est  de  me,  |  In  volumine  libri  scriptum  est  de 

me, 
ut/acerewi  voluntatem  tuam.  ut  facerem  placitum  tibi. 


Ps.  xviii.  (xix.)  5  (Rom.  x.  18). 

In  omnem  terram  exivit  sonus  eo-  I  In  umversam  terram  exivit  sonus 

rum.  eorum : 

et  in  fines  orbis  terrae  verba  eorum.    et  in^nem  orbis  verba  eorum. 
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all,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Revision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  opiK)sition  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  contrasts  indignantly  his  own 
labors  with  the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ('*  Si  ant  fiscel- 
1am  junco  texerem  aut  palmarum  folia  complicarem 
....  nullus  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
autem  ....  corrector  vitiorum  falsarius  vocor"). 
Similar  complaints,  but  less  strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  the  preface  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  lo 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  correct  the  innumerable 
errors  in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
formed. In  the  preface  to  the  three  books  of  Solo- 
mon (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he  notices 
no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  on  the  ground 
that  "he  wished  only  to  amend  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  "  ("  tantummodo  Canonicas  Scripturas 
vobis  emendare  desiderans  " ).  No  other  prefaces 
remain,  and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and 
Job  have  alone  been  preserved;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design 
of  revising  all  the  "  Canonical  Scriptures  "  (comp. 
Kp.  cxii.  ad  August,  (cir.  A.  D.  404),  "  Quod  au- 
tem in  aliis  quaeris  epistolis :  cur  prior  mea  in  U- 
bris  Carumicis  interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et 
virgulas  praenotatas  ....").  He  speaks  of  this 
work  as  a  whole  in  several  places  (e.  g.  adv.  Ruf. 
ii.  24,  "  Egone  contra  LXX.  interpretes  aliquid 
sum  locutus,  quos  ante  annos  plurimos  diligeutis- 
sime  emendatos  meae  linguaj  studiosis  dedi  ...  V  " 
Comp.  /(/.  iii.  25;  Ep.  Ixxi.  ad  Lticin.,  "  Septua- 
ginta  interpretum  editionem  et  te  hal>ere  non  du- 
bito,  et  ante  annos  plurimos  (he  is  writing  A.  D. 
398)  diligentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi  "), 
and  distinctly  represents  it  as  a  Latin  Version  of 
Origen's  Ilexaplar  text  (Ej).  cvi.  (ul  Sun.  et  Fret., 
"  Ivt  autem  quae  habeturin  'E^oirAois  et  quam  non 
vertimus"),  if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate 
subject  of  discussion.  But  though  it  seems  certain 
that  the  revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  allusion  to  the  revision  occurs  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua  (Judges,  Kuth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in 
wliich  Jerome  touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the 
difficulties  of  his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his 
former  labors  on  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  books  of 
Solomon  in  the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and 
also  in  his  Apology  against  Rufinus  (ii.  27,  29,  30, 
31).  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  (Vallarsi, 
PrcBf.  in  flier,  x.)  that  these  six  books  only  were 
published  by  Jerome  himself.  The  remainder  may 
have  been  put  into  circulation  surreptitiously.  But 
this  supposition  is  not  without  difficulties.  Au- 
gustine, writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  A.  D.  405),  ear- 
nestly begs  for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the 
LXX.,  of  the  publication  of  which  he  was  then 
only  lately  aware  (Ep.  xcvi.  34,  "  Deinde  nobis 
mittas,  obsecro,  interpretationem  tuam  de  Septua- 
ginta,  quam  te  edidisse  nesciebam;  "  comp.  §  34). 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  request  was  granted 
or  not,  but  at  a  nmch  later  period  (cir.  A.  d.  416) 
Jerome  says  that  he  cannot  furnish  him  with  "  a 
copy  of  the  LXX.  (i.  e.  the  I^tin  version  of  it) 
furnished  with  asterisks  and  obeli,  as  he  had  lost 
the  chief  part  of  his  former  labor  by  some  person's 
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treachery"  (Ep.  cxxxiv.,  '•  Pleraque  prioris  laboris 
fraude  cujusdam  amisimus").  However  this  may 
have  been,  Jerome  could  not  have  spent  more  than 
four  (or  five)  years  on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the 
midst  of  other  labors,  for  in  491  he  was  already  en- 
gaged on  the  versions  from  the  Hebrew  which  con- 
stitute his  great  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  Church. 

(3.)  The  Translation  of  the  0.  T.  from  the 
Hebrew.  —  20.  Jerome  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle 
life  (cir.  A.  d.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  language,  as  he  quaintly  paints  them,  would 
serve  to  subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  which 
he  was  exposed  {Ep.  cxxv.  §  12;  comp.  Prcef.  in 
Dan.).  Prom  this  time  he  continued  the  study 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every 
help  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His 
first  teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert;  but  after- 
wards he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of 
Jews,  whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty 
and  expense.  This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed) 
exposed  him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  Rufinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the 
name  of  one  of  his  teachers,  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  his  work  was  not  "  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Ba- 
rabbas"  (Ruf.  ApoL  ii.  12;  Hieron.  Apol.  i.  13; 
comp.  Ep.  Ixxxiv.  §  3,  and  Prcef  in  ParaL).  Je- 
rome, however,  was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from 
pursuing  his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  gen- 
erous courtesy  as  he  did  in  honest  labor.  He  soon 
turned  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some 
of  his  earliest  critical  letters  he  examines  the  force 
of  Hebrew  words  {Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.  d.  381,  383); 
and  in  A.  D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  He- 
brew MSS.  {Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  him  from  the  synagogue 
{Ep.  xxxvi.  §  1).  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  renewed  ar- 
dor to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  sev- 
eral works  on  the  subject  (cir.  a.  d.  389 ;  Qiuest. 
flebi\  in  Gen.  etc.).  'ITiese  essays  served  as  a  pre- 
lude to  his  New  Version,  which  he  now  commenced. 
This  version  was  not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesi- 
astical sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was, 
but  at  the  urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or 
from  his  own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of 
the  work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  several  installments  which  were  suc- 
cessively published.  The  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  were  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed 
the  famous  Prologus  galeatus,  addressed  to  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
why  he  selected  these  books  for  his  experiment,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  requested  by  any 
one  to  do  so.  The  work  itself  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  care.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  transla- 
tion as  the  result  of  constant  revision  {Prol.  Gal., 
"  Lege  ergo  primum  Samuel  et  Malachim  meum : 
meum,  inquam,  meum.  Quidquid  enim  crebrius 
vertendo  et  emendando  soUicitius  et  didicimus  et 
teneraus  nostrum  est").  At  the  time  when  this 
was  published  (cir.  A.  D.  391,  392)  other  books 
seem  to  have  been  already  translated  {Prol.  Gal., 
"  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebrseo  vertimus  ");  and 
in  393  the  sixteen  prophets «  were  in  circulation, 


a  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  Daniel  was    not  translated  at  a  later  time  (comp.  Vit.  Hieron.  xxi.), 
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aiid  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  {Kp.  xlix.  ad  Parnmach.). 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already  in  392  he  had 
in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  {De 
Vir.  III.  cxxxv.,  "  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicum  trans- 
tuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in  that  year);« 
but  many  books  were  not  completed  and  published 
till  some  years  afterwards.  The  next  books  which 
he  put  into  circulation,  yet  with  the  provision  that 
they  should  be  confined  to  friends  {Prtef.  in  Ezr.), 
were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  he  translated  at 
the  request  of  Dominica  and  Rogatianus,  who  had 
urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years.  This  was 
probably  in  the  year  394  ( Vit.  Hieron.  xxi.  4),  for 
in  the  preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discuss- 
ing a  question  which  he  treats  in  Ep.  Ivii.,  written 
in  395  (Z>e  optimo  Gen.  interpret.).  In  the  preface 
to  the  Chronicles  (addressed  to  Chromatius),  he  al- 
ludes to  the  same  epistle  as  "  lately  written,"  and 
these  books  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year. 
The  three  books  of  Solomon  followed  in  398,''  having 
been  "the  work  of  three  days  "  when  he  had  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  which  he  suffered  in 
that  year  {Prcef.  '*  Itaque  longa  aegrotatione  frac- 
tus  ....  tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  [Chromatio 
et  Heliodoro]  consecravi."  Comp.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  10). 
The  Octateuch  now  alone  remained  (Ap.  Ixxi.  5, 
i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Es- 
ther, Prce/1  in  Jos.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (in- 
scribed to  Desiderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.     The  preface,  however,  is 


not  quoted  in  the  Apology  against  Rufinus  (a 
400),  as  those  of  all  the  other  books  which  were 
then  published,  and  it  may  therefore  be  set  down 
to  a  later  date  (Hody,  p.  357).  The  remaining 
books  were  completed  at  the  request  of  luistochium, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Paula,  A.  d.  404  {Prcef. 
in  . I  OS.).  'I'hus  the  whole  translation  was  spread 
over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  the  six- 
tieth to  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Jerome's  life.  But 
still  parts  of  it  were  finished  in  great  haste  (e.  ff. 
the  books  of  Solonion).  A  single  day  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  translation  of  Tobit  {Prcef.  in  Tob.); 
and  "  one  short  effort  "  (una  lucubratiuncula)  for 
the  translation  of  Judith.  Thus  there  are  errors 
in  the  work  which  a  more  careful  revision  might 
have  removed,  and  Jerome  himself  in  many  places 
gives  renderings  which  he  prefers  to  those  which  he 
had  adopted,  and  admits  from  time  to  time  that  he 
had  fallen  into  error  (Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such 
defects  are  trifling  when  compared  with  what  he 
accomplished  successfully.  The  work  remained  for 
eight  centuries  the  bulwark  of  western  Christianity ; 
and  as  a  monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power 
the  translation  of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivaled  and 
unique.  It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of 
the  original,  and  not  the  version  of  a  version. 
The  Septuagintal  tradition  was  at  length  set  aside, 
and  a  few  passages  will  show  the  extent  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  differences  by  which  the  new  transla- 
tion was  distinguished  from  the  Old  Latin  which 
it  superseded. 


" 


TABLE  F. 


Vetus  Lattna. 
Et  tu  Bethlehem  domus  Ephrata 
nequaquam  minima  es  ut  sis  in  millibus  Judee 
ex  te  mihi  egredietur 
nt  sit  in  principem  Israel, 
et  egressus  ^us  ab  initio, 
ex  diebiis  sceculi. 


Mic.  V.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 

Vulgata  nova. 
Et  tu  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 
parvulus  es  in  millibus  Judse : 
ex  te  mihi  egredietur 
qui  sit  dominator  in  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  initio, 
a  diebus  ceternitatis. 


Vox  in  Rhama  audita  est, 
lamentatio  et  fletus  et  luctus, 
Rachel  plorantis  filios  suos, 
et  noluit  conqiiiescere, 
quia  DOD  sunt. 


Jer.  xxxviii.  (xxxi.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  in  excelso  audita  est 

lamentationis  luctus  et  fletus, 

Rachel  plorantis  filios  suos  ; 

et  nolentis  [noluit]  consolari 

super  eis  [s.  filiis  suis],  quia  non  sunt. 


Hoc  primvm  bibe  velocittr  fac 
regie  Zabulon,  terra  Neptalira  ; 
et  reliqui  qui  juxta  mare  est  is 
trans  Jordanem  Galilsese  gentium. 
Populus  qui  ambulabat  in  tenebris 

vidit  lucem  magnam : 
qui  babitatis  in  regione  et  umbra  mortis 

lux  orietur  vobis. 


Is.  ix.  1,  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16). 

Primo  tempore  alleviata  est 
terra  Zabulon  et  terra  Nephthali : 
et  novissimo  aggravata  rst  via  maris 
trans  Jordanem  Galilsea;  gentium. 
Populus  qui  ambulabat  in  tenebris 

vidit  lucem  magnam  ; 
habitantibus  in  regione  umbrae  mortis 
lux  orta  est  eis. 


Iste  peccata  nostra  portat 
et  pro  nobis  dolet. 


Is.  liii.  4  (Matt.  viii.  17). 

I      Vere  languores  nostros  ipse  tulit 
j      et  dolores  nostros  ipse  portavit. 


as  Jerome  does  not  Include  him  among  the  prophets  in 
the  Prol.  Gal.  ;  but  in  a  letter  written  a.  d.  394  {Ep. 
liii.  ai  Paid.)  he  places  him  distinctly  among  the  four 
greater  prophets.  The  preface  to  Daniel  contains  no 
mark  of  time  :  it  appears  only  that  the  translation 
was  made  after  that  of  Tobit,  when  Jerome  was  not 
yet  &miliar  with  Chaldee. 


n  Sophronius  {De  Vir.  111.  cxxxiv.)  had  also  then 
translated  into  Greek  Jerome's  version  of  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets. 

b  The  date  given  by  Hody  (A.  D.  388)  rests  on  a 
false  reference  (p.  356). 
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Zech.  ix.  9  (Matt.  xxi.  5). 

Vulgata  nova. 
Exsulta  satis,  filia  Sion, 
jubila  filia  Jerusalem. 

£cce  Rex  tuus  yeniet  tibi  Justus  et  salvator  : 
ipse  pauper  et  ascendens  super 
asinam  et  super  puUum  Jiiium  asince. 


Vetus  Latina. 
Gaude  vehementer,  filia  Sion, 
prcedica  filia  Jerusalem : 
Ecce  Rex  tuus  veniet  tibi  Justus  et  salvans : 
Ipse  mansuetus  et  ascendens  super 
subjugaUm  et  puUum  novum. 


Spiritus  Domini  super  me, 
propter  quod  unxit  me  : 
evangelizare  pauperibus  misit  me, 
sanare  contritos  corde, 
prsedicare  captivis  remissionem, 
et  c<Ecis  ut  videant  : 
Tocare  annum  acceptabilem  Domino 

et  diem  retributionia : 
consolari  omnes  lugentes. 


Et  dicam  non  populo  meo : 

Populus  meus  es  tu. 

Et  ipse  dicet : 

Dominus  Deus  meus  es  tu. 


Et  erit  in  loco  ubl  dictum  est  els : 
Non  populus  meus  vos : 
Vocabuntur  Filii  Dei  viventis. 


Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (Luke  iv.  18,  19). 

Spiritus  Domini  (al.  add.  Dei)  super  me, 

eo  quod  unxerit  Dominus  me  : 

ad  annunciandum  mansuetis  misit  me, 

ut  mederer  contritis  corde, 

et  pnedicarem  captivis  indulgentiam, 

et  daiisis  apertionem  : 

ut  prsedicarem  (al.  et  annunciarem)  annum  placab- 

ilem  Domino 
et  diem  ultionis  Deo  nostro  : 
ut  consolarer  omnes  lugentes. 


Hos.  ii.  24  (Rom.  ix.  25). 

Et  dicam  non  populo  meo  : 
Populus  meus  es  tu. 
Et  ipse  dicet : 
Deus  meus  es  ta. 


Hos.  i.  10  (Rom.  ix.  26). 

Et  erit  in  loco  ubi  dieetur  eis  : 
Non  populus  meus  vos  : 
Dieetur  eis :  Filii  Dei  viventis. 


Is.  xxviii.  16  (Rom.  x.  11). 
Ecce  ego  immittam  in  fnndamenta  Sion  lapidem  .  .  .  i      Ecce  ego  mittam  in  fundamentis  Sion  lapidem  . 
et  qui  crediderit  non  con/undetur.  \      qui  crediderit  non  festinet. 


De  morte  redimam  illos : 

td)i  est  causa  ttMi,mors? 

ubi  est  aculeus  tuus,  Infeme  ? 


Hos.  xui.  14  (1  Coil.  XV.  55). 

De  morte  redimam  eos : 
ero  mors  tua,  o  mors, 
morsus  tuus  ero,  Infeme. 


Job  iv.  15-21. 


Et  spiritus  in  faciem  mihi  occurrit, 

Horruerunt  capilli  mei  et  carnes. 

Exsurrexi  et  non  cognovi. 

Inspexi,  et  non  erat  figura  ante  faciem  meam : 

sed  auram  tantum  et  vocem  audiebam. 

Quid  eniui  ?     Nunquid  liomo  coram  Domino  mun- 

dus  erit, 
aut  ab  operibus  suis  sine  macula  vir  ? 
Si  contra  servos  suos  non  credit, 
et  adversus  angelos  suos  pravum  quid  reperit. 
Habitantes  autem  domos  luteas, 
de  quibus  et  nos  ex  eodem  luto  sumus, 
percussit  illos  tanquam  tinea, 
et  a  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  ultra  non  sunt ; 
et  quod  non  possent  sibi  ipsis  subvenire  perierunt. 
Afflavit  enim  eos  et  aruerunt, 
interierunt,  quia  non  habi'bant  sapientiam.  ' 


Et  cum  spiritus  me  prsesente  transiret, 

inhorruerunt  pili  carnis  mese 

Stetit  quidam,  ctyus  non  agnoscebam  vultum 

imago  coram  oculis  meis, 

et  vocem  quasi  aurse  lenis  audivi. 

Nunquid  homo  Dei  comparatione  justificabitur, 

aut  factore  suo  purior  erit  vir  ? 

Ecce  qui  serviunt  ei  non  sunt  stabiles  : 

et  in  angelis  suis  reperit  pravitatem. 

Quanto  magis  hi  qui  habitant  domos  luteas, 

qui  terrenum  habent  fundamentum, 

consumentur  velut  a  tinea  ? 

De  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  succidentur : 

et  quia  nullus  intelligit  in  aeternum  peribunt. 

Qui  autem  reliqui  fuerint  auferentur  ex  eis  : 

Morientur,  et  non  in  sapientia. 


IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Tkansi^- 

TION    TO    THE    INVENTION    OF    PRINTING.  —  21. 

The  critical  labors  of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such 
labors  always  are  receivetl  by  the  multitude,  with 
a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church,  and  shaking 
the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged  errors,  as 
he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
ancient  usage  (Prcef.  in  .Job  ii.);  and  few  had  the 
wisdom  or  candor  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  endeavored  to  discour- 
218 


age  Jerome  from  the  task  of  a  new  translation 
(Ep.  civ.),  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  indeed,  did  Uttle  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  work. 
The  violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language  is  more 
like  that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  century 
than  of  a  Christian  Father;  and  there  are  few 
more  touching  instances  of  humility  than  that  of 
the  young  Augustine  bending  himself  in  entire 
submission  before  the  contemptuous  and  impatient 
reproof  of  the  veteran  scholar  (Ep.  cxii.  s.  f.). 
But  even  Augustine  could  not  overcome  the  force 
of  early  habit.     To  the  last  he  remained  faithful 
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to  the  Italic  text  which  he  had  first  used;  and 
while  he  notices  in  his  Retractationes  several  faulty 
readings  which  he  had  formerly  embraced,  he  shows 
no  tendency  to  substitute  generally  the  New  Ver- 
sion forjthe  Old.a  In  such  cases  time  is  the  great 
reformer.  Clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies 
away;  and  the  new  translation  gradually  came  into 
use  equally  with  the  old,  and  at  length  supplanted 
it.  In  the  5th  century  it  was  adopted  in  Gaul  by 
Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Sedulius 
and  Claudianus  Mamertus  (Hody,  p.  398);  but 
the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained  in  Africa  and 
Britain  {ibid.).  In  the  6th  century  the  use  of 
Jerome's  Version  was  universal  among  scholars 
except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered 
(Junilius);  and  at  the  close  of  it  Gregory  the 
Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Version, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally  with 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See  {Prcef.  in  Job  ad 
Leftndrum),  "  Novam  translationem  dissero,  sed  ut 
comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  Novani,  nunc 
Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo;  ut  quia  sedes 
Apostolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  prsesideo)  utraque 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque  fulcia- 
tur."  But  the  Old  Version  was  not  authorita- 
tively displaced,  though  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Church  prevailed  also  in  the  other  churches  of  the 
West.  Thus  Isidore  of  Seville  (De  Offic.  Eccles. 
i.  12),  after  affirming  the  inspiration  of  the  LXX., 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  Version  of  Jerome, 
"  which,"  he  says,  "  is  used  universally,  as  being 
more  truthful  in  substance  and  more  perspicuous 
in  language."  "  [Hieronymi]  editione  generaliter 
omnes  ecclesise  usquequaque  utuntur,  pro  eo  quod 
veracior  sit  in  sententiis  et  clarior  in  verbis:" 
(Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  century  the  traces  of 
the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  Julian  us  of  Toledo 
(a.  d.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical  pur- 
pose the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  Latin;  but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome 
when  not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  con- 
troversy (Hody,  pp.  405,  406).  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  Version  as  "  ow 
edition"  (Hody,  p.  408);  and  from  this  time  it  is 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin 
was  not  wholly  forgotten.^  Yet  throughout,  the 
New  Version  made  its  way  without  any  direct 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
different  churches  gradually,  or  at  least  without 
any  formal  command.  (Compare  Hody,  p.  411  ff. 
for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  the  I^tin  Bible  which  thus  passed  grad- 
ually into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 
strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  one  exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his 
version  from  the  Hebrew;  but  this  had  not  only 
l)een  variously  corrupted,  but  was  itself  in  many 


a  When  he  quotes  it,  he  seems  to  consider  an  ex- 
planation necessary  (De  doctr.  Christ,  vr.  7,  15):  "Ex 
illius  prophetae  libro  potissimum  hoc  faciam  .... 
non  autem  secundum  LXX.  interpreter,  qui  etiam 
ipsi  divino  npiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur 
nonnuUa  dixisse,  ut  ad  spiritualem  sensum  magis  ad- 
moneretur  Uctoris  intent io  ....  sed  sicut  ex  Hebraeo 
in  Latinum  eloquium,  presbytero  Hieronymo  utrius- 
que  linguae  perito  interpretante,  translata  sunt."  In 
his  Retractationes  there  is  no  definite  reference,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  to  Jerome's  critical  labors.  He 
notices,  however,  some  false  readings :  Lib.  i.  vii. ;  Ps. 
xliii.  22  (Rom.  viii.  36);  Wisd.  viii.  7;  Eccles.  i.  2; 
id.  xix  4 ;  Matt.  v.  22,  om.  sine  causa  ;  Lib  ii.,  xii. ; 
Matt.  XX.  17  (duodecim  for  duo). 
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particulars  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at 
ance  with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  however, 
made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  from 
the  Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter;  and  thus  this 
book  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version,  as  Jerome 
had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two 
only,  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  re- 
tained from  the  Old  Version  against  his  judgment; 
and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther, 
which  he  had  carefullv  marked  as  apocryphal  in  his 
own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the 
books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  faithfully  pre- 
servpfl  the  "  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the  great  mass, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  copyists  to  omit 
nothing,  included  everything  which  had  held  a 
place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only 
in)portant  addition  which  was  frequently  interpo- 
lated was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 
The  text  of  the  Gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's 
revised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining  books  his 
very  incomplete  revision  of  the  Old  I^tin.  Thus 
the  present  Vulgate  contains  elements  which  belong  __ 
to  every  period  and  form  of  the  Latin  Version  —  fll 
(1.)  Unrevlsed  Old  Latin:  Wisdom,  Ecclus.,  1,  2  U 
Mace,  Baruch.  (2.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  the 
IjXX.  :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jerome's  free  translation 
from  the  original  text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.)  Je- 
rome's  translation  frwn  the  Original:  0.  T.  ex- 
cept Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Greek 
MSS. :  Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cursmily  re-  SI 
vised:  the  remainder  of  N.  T.  V] 

The  Revision  of  Alcuin.  —  23.  Meanwhile  the 
text  of  the  different  parts  of  the  I^tin  Bible  was 
rapidly  deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the 
Old  and  New  versions  necessarily  led  to  great  cor- 
ruptions of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed 
according  to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and 
the  confusion  was  further  increased"  by  the  changes 
which  were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  Greek.^  From  this  cause 
scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th 
or  9th  centuries  which  the  writer  has  examined  is 
wholly  free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings. 
Several  remarkable  examples  are  noticed  below 
(§  32);  and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  de 
cide  whether  the  text  is  not  rather  a  revised  Vetus 
than  a  corrupted  Vidrjata  nova  (e.  f/.  Brit.  Mus. 
Reg.  i.  E.  vi.;  Addit.  5,463).  As  early  as  the  6th 
century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision 
of  the  text  (Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  colla- 
tion of  old  MSS.  But  private  labor  was  unable  to 
check  the  growing  corruption ;  and  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury this  had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Charlemagne.  Charle- 
magne at  once  sought  a  remedy,  and  entrusted  to 
Alcuin  (cir.  A.  D.  802)  the  task  of  revising  the  ^| 


b  Thus  Bede,  speaking  of  a  contemporary  abbot, 
says  that  he  increased  the  library  of  two  monasteries 
with  great  zeal,  "ita  ut  tres  Pandfctas^''  (the  name 
for  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by 
Alcuin,  in  place  of  Bibliot/ieca)  "novae  translatio- 
nis  ad  unum  vetustae  translationis,  quam  de  Roma 
attulerat,  ipse  superadjungeret  .  .  .  ."  (Hody,  p. 
409). 

c  Jerome  notices  this  fruitful  source  of  error :  "  Si 
quid  pro  studio  ex  latere  additum  est  non  debet  poni 
in  corpore,  ne  priorem  translationem  pro  scribentium 
voluntate  conturbat "  (Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.). 
Bede,  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  others,  complain  of  the 
same  custom. 
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Latin  text  for  public  use.  This  Alcuin  appears  to 
have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  not  by  reference  to  the  original  texts 
(Porson,  Letter  vi.  to  Travis,  p.  145).  The  pas- 
sages which  are  adduced  by  Hody  to  prove  his  fa- 
miliarity with  Hebrew,  are  in  fact  only  quotations 
from  Jerome,  and  he  certainly  left  the  text  unal- 
tered, at  least  in  one  place  where  Jerome  points  out 
its  inaccuracy  (Gen.  xxv.  8)."  The  patronage  of 
Charlemagne  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  revision 
of  Alcuin,  and  several  MSS.  remain  which  claim  to 
date  immediately  from  his  time.*  According  to  a 
very  remarkable  statement,  Charlemagne  was  more 
than  a  patron  of  sacred  criticism,  and  himself  de- 
voted the  last  year  of  his  life  to  the  correction  of 
the  Gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks  and  Syr- 
ians "  (Van  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganus,  Script. 
Hist.  Franc,  ii.  277 ).« 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revision  contributed  much  towards  pre- 
serving a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of 
his  recension  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  pure 
Hieronymian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have 
done  much  to  check  the  spread  of  the  interpolations 
which  reappear  afterwards,  and  which  were  derived 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions. 
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Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
occur:  Dent.  i.  9,  add.  solitudinem ;  venissemus, 
for  -etis ;  id.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascetidemus ;  ii. 
24,  in  manu  tua,  for  in  manus  iuas  ;  iv.  33,  vidisti, 
for  vixisti  ;  vi.  13,  ipsi,  add.  soli ;  xv.  9,  oculos.,  om. 
tiios:  xvii.  20,  Jilius,  {or  Jilii:  xx.  6,  add.  venient; 
xxvi.  16,  at,  for  et.  But  the  new  revision  was 
gradually  deformed,  though  later  attempts  at  cor- 
rection were  made  by  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  (a.  d. 
1089,  Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nicolaus  (a.  d.  1150), 
and  the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  A.  D. 
1150).  In  the  J3th*  century  Correcioi'ia  were 
drawn  up,  especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties 
of  i-eading  were  discussed ;  f*  and  Roger  Bacon  com- 
plains loudly  of  the  confusion  which  was  introduced 
into  the  "  Common,  that  is  the  Parisian  copy," 
and  quotes  a  false  reading  from  Mark  viii.  38, 
where  the  correctors  had  substituted  cmf'essus  for 
confusm  (Hody,  pp.  419  fF.).  Little  more  was  done 
for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  the  name  of  I^urentius  Valla  (cir. 
1450)  alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  de- 
voted the  highest  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy 
Scripture,  at  a  time  when  such  studies  were  little 
esteemed. « 

V.  The  History  ok  the  Printed  Text.  — 


a  Ilieron.  QueBst.  in   Gen.  xxv.  8  ;   Comm.  in  Ec- 

cUs.  ix.  466  ;  ibid.  xii.  490. 

b  Among  these  is  that  known  as  Charlemagne's  Bi- 
ble, Brit.  Mus.  Add.  10,546,  which  has  been  described 
by  Hug,  Einl.  §  123.  Another  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Oratory  at  Rome  (comp.  §  30,  Cod.  D).  A  thirtl  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  All  of  these,  however, 
are  later  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  date  prob- 
ably from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.  D.  875. 

f  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  suggests  that  this  statement  de- 
rives some  confirmation  from  the  preface  which  Charle- 
magne added  to  the  collection  of  Homilies  arranged 
by  Paulus  Diaconus,  in  which  he  speaks  "  of  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  to  set  the  church  books  to 
rights."  A  copy  of  this  collection,  with  the  Pi-eface 
(xith  cent.),  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.  Peter's 
Coll.  Cambr. 

d  Vercellone  has  given  the  readings  of  three  Vati- 
can Correctoria,  and  refers  to  his  own  essay  upon 
them  in  Atti  delta  Pontif.  Acad.  Rom.  di  Archeologia, 
xiv.  There  is  a  Correclorium  in  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  A, 
viii. 

e  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  Versions  into  capitiUa 
were  very  various.  Cassiodorus  (t  560  a.  d.)  mentions 
an  ancient  division  of  some  books  existing  in  his  time 
("  Octateuchi  [/.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth] 
titulos  ,  .  .  credidimus  imprimendos  a  majoribus  nos- 
tris  ordine  currente  descriptos  "  De  hist.  Die.  Litt. 
i  ),  and  in  other  books  (1,  2  Chron.,  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon), he  himself  made  a  corresponding  division.  Je- 
rome mentions  capitida,  but  the  sections  which  he  in- 
dicates do  not  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  any 
generally  received  arrangement;  and  the  variety  of 
the  capitulation  in  the  best  existing  MSS.  of  his  ver- 
sion proves  that  no  one  method  of  subdivision  could 
claim  his  authority.  The  divisions  which  are  given 
in  MSS.  correspond  with  the  summary  of  contents  by 
which  the  several  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  con- 
siderably in  length.  They  are  called  indiscriminately 
capitida,  breves,  tituli.  Martianay,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Bibliotheca,  gives  a  threefold  arrangement,  and  as- 
signs the  different  terms  to  the  three  several  divisions  ; 
thus  Genesis  has  xxxviii  tittdi,  xlvi  breves,  Ixxxii  (or 
cliv)  capitida.  But  while  Jerome  does  not  appear  to 
have  fixed  any  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  he 
arranged  the  text  in  hues  (versus,  oti'xoi)  for  conven- 
ience in  reading  and  interpretation  ;  and  the  lines 
were  combined  in  marked  groups  (membra,  AciXa).  In 
the  poetical  books  a  further  arrangement  marked  the 


parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Martianay,  Pro- 
legg  iv.  Ad  Div.  Bibl.).  The  number  of  lines  (versus) 
is  variously  given  in  different  MSS.  (Comp.  Vercellone, 
Var.  Lect.  App.  ad  Jos.)  For  the  origin  of  the  present 
division  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Bible,  i.  307  a. 

An  abstract  of  the  capitida  and  versus  given  in  the 
Alcuin  MS.,  known  as  "  Charlemagne's  Bible  "  (Brit. 
Mus.  Addit.  10,546),  will  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
contents,  nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  the  best 
copies  of  the  Latin  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Paulinum.  Praofatio. 

Bresit,  i.  e.  Genesis,  capp.  Ixxxii.  habet  versos  HI.  Dcc. 
EUesmoth,  i.  e.  Exodus,  capp.  cxxxviiii.  v.  In. 
Leviticus,  Hebraice 

Vaiecra.  .     capp.  Ixxxviiii.  v-  n.  ccc. 
Numeri     .     .  ca,pp.  Ixxviiii.    habet  vers.  numr.  In. 
Addabarim,  Grece 

Deuteronomium     capp.  civ.  habet  vers.  II.  do. 
Praefatio  Jesu  Naue  et  Judicum. 
Josue  Ben  Nun  .  capp.  xxxiii.  habet  vers.  I.  dccl. 
So/lim,  i.  e.  Judicum, 

(liber)  .     .     .     capp.  xviii.  habet  vers.  numr. 

I.  DCCL. 

Ruth        none,  habet  ver.  num.  CCL. 

Praefatio  (Prologus  galeatus). 
Samuhel  (Regum),  lib. 

prim.    .     .     .     capp.  xxvi.  habet  versus,  Ii.  ccc. 
Samuhel  (Regum),  lib. 

sec.       .     .     .     capp.  xviii.  habet  versus,  u.  cc. 
Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum, 

lib.  tert.  capp.  xviiii. 

(for  xviii.)  habet  vers.  u.  d. 

Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum, 

lib.  quart.     .       capp.  xvii.  habet  versus  II.  OCL. 
Prologus. 

Isaias none,  habet  vers.  III.  dlxxx. 

Prologus. 

Hieremias  (with  Lam.  and 

Prayer)     ....     none,  habet  versus  Im.  COCCL. 
Prologus. 
Hiezerheel  (-iel)       .     .     none.  none. 

Danihel none,  habet  versus  I.  dcccl. 

Osec,  Johel,  Amos,  Abdias, 

Jonas,   Michas,    Naum, 

Abacuc,   Sophonias,  Ag- 

gfus,   Zacharias,    Maln- 

chias none.  none. 

Prologus. 
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25.  It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of 
printing  that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the 
press  was  the  Bible;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Mazarin  Vulgate  (Mainz,  Gutenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  yet  unsurpassed  by  the  latest  efforts  of  typog- 
raphy. This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (the  first  with  a  date,  Mainz,  1462,  Fust  and 
SchoifFer),  but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest. 
The  first  collection  of  various  r^ings  appears  in  a 
Paris  edition  of  1504,  and  o'thers  followed  at  Venice 
and  Lyons  in  1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1502-1517)  was  the  first  who  seriously  revised  the 
Latin  text  ("....  contulimus  cum  quamplu- 
rimis  exemplaribus  venerandse  vetustatis;  sed  his 
maxime,  quae  in  publica  Complutensis  nostras 
Universitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  quae  supra 
octingentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gothicis 
conscripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apicis  lapsus 
possit  in  eis  deprehendi,"  P/-cb/'.)«,  to  which  he 
assigned  the  middle  place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglott 


Job none.  v.  I.  DCC. 

Origo  Proph.  David,         Preefatio. 
Liber  PsoUmorum  (Gallican) 

none,  habet  vr.  v. 
Epist.  ad  Chroni.  et  Heliod. 

Liber  Proverbiorum    capp.  Ix.  habet  versus  I.  dccxl. 
Ecclesiastes  .     .     capp.  xxxi.  none. 
Cantica  Canticoriim  .     none,  habet  versus  CCLXXX. 
Liber  Sapientice     capp.  xlviii.  habet  versus  i.  dcc. 
Ecdesiasticus  .     capp.  cxxvii.  habet  versus  ii.  dccc. 
Prselatio. 

Dabreiamin,  lib.  prim.    none.  hab.  (sic) 
Paralypominon  (lib. 

sec.) none.  none. 

Preefatio. 

Liber  EzrcB  .... 

Prologus. 

Hester  {mth  add.)       .     none,  habet  versus  v.  DCC. 

Prsefetio. 

Tobias none.  none. 

Prologns. 


habet  versus  i.  c. 

Ixi.  none. 
Iv. 


Judith 

Liber  Machabr.  prinij 

Machabr.  liber  sec.     . 

Prsef.  ad  Damasum. 

Argumentum. 

Canones. 

Prologus. 

Mattheus     .     .     capp.  Ixxxi.  habet  vers.  Ii.  DCC 

Marcus  .     .     .     capp.    xlvi.  habet  y.  i.  DCC 

Lucas     .     .     .     capp.  Ixxiil.  vers.  m.  DCCc 

Johannes     .     .     capp.  xxxv.  vers.  i.  DCCC 

Lib.  Actuum  Apost.  capp.  Ixxiiii.  habet  vers.  lii.  DC 

Prologus  septem  Epistolarum  Can. 

Epistl.  Scl.  Jacobi    .     capp.  xx.  none. 

Epistl.  Scl.  Petri  prim.  capp.  xx. 

Epistl.  Scl.  Petri  sec.       capp.  xi. 

capp.  XX. 

capp.  V. 

capp.  vi. 

capp.  vii. 

capp.  Ii.  habet  versus  Dccccxi. 
Epla.  ad  Ckrr.  prim.    capp.  Ixxii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Cor.  sec.     capp.  xxviii.  habet  vers,  ccxcn. 
Epla.  ad  Galathas   capp.  xxxvii.  habet  versus  ccxm. 
Epla.  ad  Ephesios       capp.  xxxi.  habet  versus  cccxvn, 
Epla.  ad  Philippenses  capp.  xviiii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Thess.  prim.  capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  CCxm. 
Epla.  ad  Thess.  sec.     capp.  viiii.  none. 
Epla.  cut  Coloxenses    capp.  xxxi.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  prim.  capp.  xxx.  vers,  ccxzx. 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  sec.      capp.  xxv.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Tit.    .     .     .     capp.  x.  none. 


Epistl.  Scl.  Joh.  prim. 
Epistl.  Scl.  Joh.  sec.  . 
Epistl.  Scl.  Joh.  tert.  . 
Epistl.  Scl.  Jud.  .  . 
Epla.  ad  Romanos 
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between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  [comp.  Nkw 
Testament,  iii.  2129  6].  The  Coraplutensian  text 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  pure. 
This  was  followed  in  1528  (2d  edition  1532)  by  an 
edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had  bestowed  great 
pains  upon  the  work,  consulting  three  MSS.  of 
high  character  and  the  earlier  editions,  but  as  yet 
the  best  materials  were  not  open  for  use.  About 
the  same  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  cor- 
rect the  Latin  from  the  original  texts  (Erasmus, 
1516;  &  Pagninus,  1518-28;  Card.  Cajetanus; 
Steuchius,  1529;  Clarius,  1542),  or  even  to  make 
a  new  Latin  version  (Jo.  Campensis,  1533).  A 
more  important  edition  of  I^.  Stephens  followed  in 
1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty  MSS.  and 
introduced  considerable  alterations  into  his  former 
text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  published  by 
Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based  on  the 
collation  of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often 
reprinted  afterwards.  Vercellone  speaks  much 
more  highly  of  the  Biblia  Ordinniia,  with  glosses. 


Epla.  ad  Philem,  .  capp.  iiii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Hebr.  capp.  xxxviiii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Laodieenses  none.  none. 
Apocalypsi^  .     .     capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  i.  dccc. 

An  argumentum  is  given  before  each  of  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  except  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Laodiceans,  and  the  whole  MS.  closes  with 
sixty -eight  hexameter  Latin  verses. 

The  divisions  agree  generally  with  Brit.  Mus.  Harl. 
2805,  and  Lambeth  3,  4.  In  the  Vallicellian  Alcuin 
MS.  (comp.  p.  3474  d)  the  apocryphal  Ep.  to  the  Lao- 
diceans is  not  found  ;  but  it  occurs  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  great  Bible  in  the  King's  Library  (1  E.  vii. 
viii.),  with  four  capitula. 

Many  examples  of  the  various  divisions  into  capitula 
are  given  at  length  by  Thomasius,  Opera,  i.  ed.  Vez- 
zosi,  Romce,  1747.  The  divisions  of  the  principal 
MSS.  which  the  writer  has  examined  are  given  be- 
low, §  30. 

Bentley  gives  the  following  stichometry  from  Cod. 
Sangerm.  (g) :  — 

Ep.  ad  Rom.,    Scribta  de  Chorintho.      Versos  dcccc. 
(so  two  other  of  B.'s  MSS.). 
ad  Cor.  i.,  Scribta  de  Philipis.    Versus  dccclxx. 
ad   Cor.    ii.,  Scribta    de    Macedonia.      Versus 

DLXX.  (sic). 

ad    Galat.,     Scribta    de    urbe    Roma.       Versi 

ccLxmxc  (sic), 
ad   Ephes.,    Scribta   de    urbe    Roma.      Versus 

cccxn. 
ad  Philip.,  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.      Versi  CCCL. 
ad  Coloss.,  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.     Versi  ccvin. 
ad  Thess.  i.,  Scripta  de  Athenis.      Versi  CLxnn. 
ad  Thess,  ii.,   Scripta  de  urbe  Roma.      Versus 

cvra. 
ad  Tim.  i.,  Scribta  de  Ixiuditia.     Versus  ccxxx. 
ad  Tim.  ii.,  Scripta  a  Roma.     Versus  clxxii. 
ad  Tit.,  Scripta  de  Nicopolin.     Versus  Lxvn. 
ad  Philem.,   Scribta   de   urbe    Roma.      Versus 

xxxnn. 
ad  Hebr.,  Scribta  de  Roma.      Versus  dcc. 
No  verses  are  given  from  this  MS.  for  the  other 
books.- 

«  The  copy  which  is  here  alluded  to  is  still  in  the 
library  at  Alcala,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  reexamined  by  any  scholar.  There  is  also  a 
second  copy  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  12th  cent  A  list 
of  Biblical  MSS.  at  Alcala  is  given  in  Dr.  Tregelles' 
Printed  Text  of  N.  T,  pp.  15-18. 

b  Erasmus  himself  wished  to  publish  the  Latin  text 

Ias  he  found  it  in  MSS. ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  "  urgent  rather  than  wise  "  ("  amici 
consiliis  improbis  verius  quam  felicibus  "). 


d 
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etc.,  published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings 
in  accordance  witli  the  oldest  MSS.,  though  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  given 
(  Varice  Led.  xcix. ).  The  course  of  controversy 
in  the  16th  century  exaggerated  the  imiwrtance  of 
the  differences  in  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy. 
An  authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the 
Komish  Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theo- 
logians may  have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or 
intentions  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  on  this  point, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  refer- 
ence to  the  oriyinnl  texts)  the  principle  of  their 
decision  —  the  preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest 
Latin  text  to  any  later  Latin  version  —  was  sub- 
gtantially  right." 

The  Sixiine  and  ClemerUine  Vulgates.  —  26. 
The  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held 
on  Dec.  13th,  1545.  After  some  prehminary 
arrangements  the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  pro- 
mulgated as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith 
on  Feb.  4th,  1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded 
to  the  question  of  the  authority,  text,  and  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject,  which  held 
private  meetings  from  Feb.  20th  to  March  17th. 
Considerable  varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  original  and  l^tin  texts,  and 
the  final  decree  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  com- 
promise.* This  was  made  on  April  8th,  1546,  and 
consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
list  of  the  canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema 
on  those  who  refuse  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second. 
"  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  the  Saci-ed  Books," 
contains  no  anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not 
articles  of  faith.c  The  wording  of  the  decree  itself 
contjiins  several  marks  of  the  controversy  from 
which  it  arose,  and  admits  of  a  far  more  liberal 
construction  than  later  glosses  have  affixed  to  it. 
In  aflSrming  the  authority  of  the  '  Old  Vulgate '  it 
contains  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  original 
texts.  The  question  decided  is  simply  the  relative 
merits  of  the  current  Latin  versions  ("si  ex 
omnibus  Latinis  versionibus  quae  circumferuntur 
...."),  and  this  only  in  reference  to  jniblic 
exercises.  The  object  contemplated  is  the  advan- 
tage (utilitas)  of  the  Church,  and  not  anything 
essential  to  its  constitution.  It  was  further  en- 
acted, as  a  check  to  the  license  of  printers,  that 
"  Holy  Scripture,  but  especially  the  old  and  com- 
mon (Vulgate)  edition  (evidently  without  excluding 
the  original  texts),  should  be  printed  as  correctly 
as  possible."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  compara- 
tive caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation 
which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities, 
it  was  received  with  little  fuvor,  and  the  want  of  a 
standard  text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the 


a  Bellarmin  justly  insists  on  this  fiust,  which  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  later  controversies  (De 
Verba  Dei,  x.  ap.  Van  Ess,  §  27):  "  Nee  enim  Patres 
[Trideatini]  fontium  ullam  meationem  fecerunt.  Sed 
solum  ex  tot  latinis  versionibu.*,  quae  nunc  circum- 
feruntur, unam  delegerunt,  quam  ceteris  anteponerent 
....  antiquam  novis,  probatam  longo  usu  recenti- 
bus  adhuc,  ac  ut  sic  loquar.  crudis  .  .  .  .  " 

b  The  original  authorities  are  collected  and  given 
at  length  by  Van  Ess,  §  17. 

c  Insuper  eadem  Sacrosancta  Synodus  considerans 
non  parum  utilitatis  accedere  posse  eoclesiae  Dei,  si  ex 
omnibus  latinis  editionibus,  quae  circumferuntur 
sacrorum  librorum,  quaenam  pro  authentica  habenda 
sit,  innotescat,  statuit  et  declarat,  ut  haec  ipsa  vetus 
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question  as  unsettled  as  before.  The  decree  itself 
was  made  by  men  little  fitted  to  anticipate  the 
difficulties  of  textual  criticism,  but  afterwards  these 
were  found  to  be  so  great  that  for  some  time  it 
seemed  that  no  authorized  edition  would  appear. 
The  theologians  of  Belgium  did  something  to  meet 
the  want.  In  1547  the  first  edition  of  Uentenius 
appeared  at  Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable 
influence  upon  later  copies.  It  was  based  upon 
the  collation  of  Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie 
edition  of  1540.  In  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  of 
1568-1572  the  Vulgate  was  borrowed  from  the 
Coniplutensian  (Vercellone,  Var.  Led.  ci.);  but 
in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1573-74 
the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted  with  copious 
additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This 
last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  temporary 
substitute  for  the  Papal  edition:  indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the 
"correct  edition  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree" (comp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii.). 
Mut  a  Papal  board  was  already  engaged,  however 
desultorily,  upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realize  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  l^tin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercellone, 
Vav.  Led.  etc.,  i.  Prol.  xix.  «.),  During  that 
year  and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus 
at  their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercellone,  I.  c.  xx.  n.),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 
an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparations  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared 
in  1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX., 
Sixtus  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  edition  of  the  Vulgaje.  He  was  him- 
self a  scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to 
face  a  task  from  which  others  had  shrunk.  "  He 
had  felt,"  he  says,  "  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
papal  throne  (1585),  grejit  grief,  or  even  indigna- 
tion (indigne  ferentes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree 
was  still  unsatisfied;  "  and  a  board  was  appointed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Card.  Carafa,  to  arrange 
the  materials  and  offer  suggestions  for  an  edition. 
Sixtus  himself  revised  the  text,  rejecting  or  con- 
firming the  suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute 
judgment;  and  when  the  work  was  printed  he 
examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
corrected   the   errors  with  his  own  hand.c'     The 

et  vulgata  editio,  quae  longo  tot  seculorum  usu  in  ipsa 
ecclesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputa- 
tinnibus,  praedicationibus  et  expositionibus  pro  au- 
thentica habeatur ;  et  ut  nemo  illam  rtgicere  quovis 

praetextu  audeat  vel  praesumat Sed  et  inipres- 

soribus  modum imponere  volens de- 

crevit  et  statuit  utposthac  sacra  scripturapotmfwium 
vero  haec  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio  quam  emenda- 

tissime  imprimatur 

d  The  original  words  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant :  "  Nos  ....  ipsius  Apostolorum  Principis 
auctoritate  confisi  ....  baudquaquaui  gravati 
sum  us  ....  hunc  quoque  non  mediocrem  accuratan 
lucubrationis  laborem  suscipere,  atque  ea  omnia 
perlegere  quae   alii  collegerant  aut  senserant,  diver- 
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edition  appeared  in  1590,  with  the  famous  consti- 
tution ^iemtis  ille  (dated  March  Ist,  1589)  pre- 
fixed, in  which  Sixtus  affirmed  with  characteristic 
decision  the  plenary  authority  of  the  edition  for  all 
future  time.  "  By  the  fullness  of  Apostolical 
power  "  (such  are  his  words)  "  we  decree  and  de- 
clare that  this  edition  ....  approved  by  the 
authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  to  be 
received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  and  private  discussion, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation."  «  He  further 
forbade  expressly  the  publication  of  various  read- 
ings in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  a,nd  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  which  vary 
from  those  of  the  .revised  text  "  are  to  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future  "  (ea  in  lis  qu* 
huic  nostras  editionl  non  consenserint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitura 
esse  decemimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  all  missals 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  threatened  against  all  who  in  any  way 
contravened  the  constitution.  Had  the  life  of  Sixtus 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  iron 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  peremptorily  proclaimed ;  but  he  died  in  Aug. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  offended 
took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reason. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he 
had  employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unskillful  hand ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  "  self- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most 
serious  peril."  ^  During  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Urban  VH.  nothing  could  be  done;  but  the  reaction 
was  not  long  delayed. 

On  the  accession  of  Gregory  XIV.  some  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited;  but  Bellarmin 
suggested   a  middle   course.      He   proposed    that 
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the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text  which  had 
been  made  in  it  (''quae  male  mutata  erant") 
"  should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  prefatory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  (aliqua 
errata)  had  crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  printers."  f-'  This  pious  fraud, 
or  rather  daring  falsehood,*'  for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name,  found  favor  with  those  in  power. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine 
text,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Coloima 
(Columna).  At  first  the  commissioners  made  but 
slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
would  elapse  before  the  revision  was  completed 
(Ungarelli,  in  VerceUone,  Proleg.  Iviii.).  The 
mode  of  proceedings  was  therefore  changed,  and  the 
commission  moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country  seat 
kof  Colonna;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription 
which  still  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  cur- 
rent report  of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in 
nineteen  days.  But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  work  extended  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  was  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new 
authorities,  but  only  for  making  a  rapid  revision 
with  the  help  of  the  materials  already  collected. 
The  task  was  hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died 
(Oct.  1591),  and  the  publication  of  the  revised  text 
was  again  delayed.  His  successor.  Innocent  IX., 
died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1592  Clement  VIII.  was  raised  to  the  popedom. 
Clement  entrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text  to 
Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus 
Manutius  (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592. 
The  Preface,  which  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus, 
was  written  by  Bellannin,  and  is  favorably  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and 
even  modesty.  The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care,  and  though  not  abso- 
lutely perfect  was  at  least  (what  is  no  idle  boast) 
more  correct  than  that  of  any  former  edition. 
Some  readings  indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though 


sarum  lectionum  rationes  perpendere,  sanctorum  doc- 
torum  sententias  recognoscere :  quae  quibus  ant«fe- 
renda  essent  dijudicare,  adeo  ut  in  hoc  laboriosissimae 
emendationis  curriculo,  in  quo  operam  quotidianam, 
eamque  pluribus  horis  coUocandam  duximus,  aliorum 
quidem  labor  fuerit  in  consulendo,  noster  autem  in  eo 
quod  ex  pluribus  esset  optimum  deligendo  ;  ita  tamen 
ut  veterem  multis  in  Ecclesia  abhinc  saeculis  receptam 
lectionem  omnino  retinuerimus.  Novam  interea  Typo- 
graphiam  in  ApostoliRO  Vaticano  Palatio  nostro  .... 
exstruximus  .  .  .  .  ut  in  ea  emendatum  jam  Biblio- 
rum  volumen  excuderetur ;  eaque  res  quo  magis 
incorrupte  perflceretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correxi- 
mus,  si  qua  praelo  vitia  obrepserant,  et  quae  confusa 
aut  focile  confundi  posse  videbantur  ....  distinxi- 
mus  "  (Hody,  p.  496  ;  Van  Ess,  p.  273). 

a  "  ....  ex  certa  nostra  scientia,  deque  Apos- 
tolicae  potestatis  plenitudine  statuimus  ac  declaramus, 
earn  Vulgatam  sacrae,  tam  veteris,  quam  novi  Testa- 
menti  paginae  Latinam  editionem,  quae  pro  authentica 
a  Concilio  Tridentino  recepta  est,  sine  ulla  dubitatione, 
aut  controversia  censendam  esse  hanc  ipsam,  quam 
nunc,  prout  optime  fieri  potent,  emeodatam  et  in 
Vaticana  Typographia  impressam  in  universa  Chris- 
tiana Republica.  atque  in  omnibus  Chrietiani  orbis 
Ecclesiis  legendam  evulgamus,  decernentes  eam  .... 
pro  vera,  legitima,  authentica  et  indubitata,  in  omni- 
bus publicis  privatisque  disputationibua,  lectionibus, 
praedicationibus,  et  explanationibus  recipiendam  et 
tenendam  esse." 

b  Bellarmin  to  Clement  VIII. :  "  Novit  beatitudo 
vestra  cui  se  totamque  ecclesiam  discrimini  commiserit 
Sixtus  V.  dum  juxta  proprim  doctrine/'  sensus  sacrorum 


bibliorum  emendationem  aggressus  est ;  nee  satis  scio 
an  gravius  unquam  periculum  occurrerit  "  (Van  Ess, 
p.  290). 

c  The  following  is  the  original  passage  quoted  by 
Van  Ess  from  the  first  edition  of  Bellarmin's  Auto- 
biography (p.  291),  anno  1591 :  "  Cum  Gregorius  XIV. 
cogitaret  quid  agendum  esset  de  bibliis  a  Sixto  V. 
editis,  in  quibus  er&nt  permulta  perperam  mutata,  non 
deerant  viri  graves,  qui  censerent  ea  biblia  esse  pub- 
lice  prohibenda,  sed  N.  (Bellarminus)  coram  pontifice 
demonstravit,  biblia  ilia  non  esse  prohibenda,  sed  esse 
ita  corrigenda,  ut  salvo  honore  Sixti  V.  pontificis  biblia 
ilia  emendata  proderentur,  quod  fieret  si  quam  celer- 
rime  tollerentur  qua  male  mutata  erant,  et  biblia 
recuderentur  sub  nomine  ejusdem  Sixti,  et  addita 
praefatione  qua  significaretur  in  prima  editione  Sixti 
preB  festinatione  irrepsisse  aliqua  errata,  vel  typogra- 
phorum  vel  aliorum  incuria,  et  sic  N.  reddidit  Sixto 
pontifici  bona  pro  malis."  The  last  words  refer  to 
Sixtus'  condemnation  of  a  thesis  of  Bellarmin,  in  which 
he  denied  "Papam  esse  dominum  directum  totius 
orbis  ;  "  and  it  was  this  whole  passage,  and  not  the 
Preface  to  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  which  cost  Bellar- 
min his  canonization  (Van  Ess,  from  the  original  doc- 
uments, pp.  291-318).  It  will  be  observed  that  Bel- 
larmin first  describes  the  errors  of  the  Sixtine  edition 
really  as  deliberate  alterations,  and  then  proposes  to 
represent  them  as  errors. 

d  The  evidence  collected  by  Van  Ess  (pp.  285  ff.), 
and  even  the  cautious  admissions  of  Ungarelli  and 
VerceUone  (pp.  xxxix.-xliv.),  will  prove  that  this  lan- 
guage is  not  too  strong. 
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wrong,  been  left  unchanged,  to  avoid  popular 
ottense.«  But  yet  even  here  Bellarrain  did  not 
scruple  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  intention  of 
Sixtus  to  recall  his  edition,  which  still  disgraces 
the  front  of  the  Roman  Vulgate  by  an  apology  no 
less  needless  tlian  untrue.*  Another  edition  fol- 
lowed in  1593,  and  a  thu-d  in  1598,  with  a  triple 
list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the  three  editions. 
Other  editions  were  afterwai-ds  published  at  Rome 
(corap.  Vercellone,  civ.),  but  with  these  corrections 
the  history  of  the  authorized  text  properly  con- 
cludes. 

27.  The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Ess,  365  ff.),  but  Van 
Ess  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  in  the  esti- 
mate which  he  gives  of  the  critical  value  of  the 
Sixtine  readings.  The  collections  lately  published 
by  Vercellone  *-'  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the 
evidence  and  results  submitted  to  him.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked 
by  singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  them  he  is  in 
error.  Tiiis  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  chapters  as  given  by  Vercel- 
lone. Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  correctors  are  right  against  Sixtus :  i. 
2,  27,  31;  ii.  18,  20;  iii.  1,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22;  iv. 
1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,   19 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
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a  This  fact  Bellarmin  puts  in  stronger  light  when 
writing  to  Lucas  Brugensis  (lfj03)  to  ackno.vledge  his 
critical  collations  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  ;  "  De 
libello  ad  me  misso  gratisis  ago,  sed  scias  velim  biblia 
vulgata  non  esse  a  nobis  accuratissimo  Ciiatigata,  multa 
enim  de  industria  justis  de  causis  pertransiviuius,  quae 
correctioue  indigere  videbantur."' 

b  The  original  text  of  the  passagi-s  here  referred  to 

is  full  of  interest :   "  Sixtus  V opus  tandem 

confectum  typis  mandari  jussit.  Quod  cum  jam  esset 
excusum  et  ut  in  lueem  emitteretur,  idem  Pontifex 
operani  daret  [implying  that  the  edition  was  not  pub- 
lished], animadvertens  non  pauca  in  Sacra  Biblia  preli 
vitia  irrepsisse,  qua«  iterata  diligentia  indigere  videren- 
tur,  totum  opus  sub  iucudem  revocandum  censuil 
atque  decrevit  [of  this  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow 

of    proof] Accipe    igitur,    Ohristiane    lector 

....  ex  Vaticana  typographia  veterem  ac  vulgatam 
sacrae  scripturae  editionem,  quanta  fieri  potuit  dili- 
gentia castigatam  :  quam  quidem  sicut  omnibus 
numeris  absolutam,  pro  humana  imbecillitate  afflruiare 
difficile  est.  ita  ceteris  omnibus  quae  ad  banc  usque 
diem    prodierunt    emendatiorem,    purioremque    esse, 

minimo  dubitaudum In  hac  tamen  pervulgata 

lectione  sicut  nonnuUa  consulto  mutata,  ita  etiam 
alia,  quae  mutanda  videbantur,  consulto  immutata 
reUctasuut,  tum  quod  ita  faciendum  esse  ad  offensio- 
neui  populorum  vitandam  S.  Hieronymus  non  semel 
admonuit  tum  quod  ...."'  The  candor  of  these 
words  contrasts  strangely  with  the  folly  of  later  cham- 
pions of  the  edition. 

la  consequence  of  a  very  amusing  mistranslation 
of  a  phrase  of  Hug,  it  has  been  commonly  stated  in 
England  that  this  Preface  gained,  instead  of  cost, 
Bellarmin  his  canonization :  (Hug,  Einl.  i.  490, 
"  Welche  ihn  um  seine  Heiligsprechung  gebracht 
haben  soil ").  The  real  oCfense  lay  in  the  words 
quoted  above  (p.  3470,  note  c). 

c  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Codex  Cara- 
fianus,  a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1583,  with 
the  MS.  corrections  of  the  Sixtine  board.     This  was 


Sixtus  is  right  against  the  correctors  in  i.  15.  The 
Gregorian  correctors,  therefore  (whose  results  are 
given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  sim- 
ply restored  readings  adopted  by  the  Sixtine  board 
and  rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Sixtine 
correctors  where  it  differs  from  the  Sixtine  edition : 
i.  4,  19,  31;  ii.  21;  iv.  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  v. 
24;  vi.4;  viii.  1;  ix.9;  x.  3;  xi.  3;  xii.  11,  12, 15, 
&c. ;  and  every  change  (except  probably  vi.  4 ;  xii.  11, 
12)  is  right;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
chapters  there  are,  as  far  as  I  have  ol)served,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sixtine  correctors  (xi.  10,  32).  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs  by  excess  of  cau- 
tion. Withhi  the  same  limits  it  follows  Sixtus 
against  the  correctors  wrongly  in  ii.  33 ;  iii.  10,  12, 
13,  16,  19,  20;  iv.  10,  11,  28,  42;  vi.  3;  xi.  28; 
and  in  the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  pas- 
sages arbitrary  changes  of  Sixtus :  iv.  10 ;  v.  24 ; 
vi.  13;  xii.  15,  32;  xviii.  10,  11;  xiix.  23.<^  In 
the  N.  T.,  as  the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
has  not  yet  been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  tlie  same  law  holds  good ;  but  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  the  variations  of  the  two  editions 
in  continuous  passages  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
will  show  that  the  Clementine,  though  not  a  pure 
text,  is  yet  very  far  purer  than  the  Sixtine,  which 
often  gives  Old  I^tin  readuigs,  and  sometimes 
appears  to  depend  simply  on  patristic  authority  « 
(/.  e.  pp.  11.):  — 


found  by  Ungarelli  in  the  Library  of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege of  SS.  Blaise  and  Charles.  Comp.  Vercellone, 
Prri-f.  xi. 

'/  The  common  statement  that  the  Clementine  edi- 
tion follows  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  while  the  Sixtine 
gives  the  true  text  of  Jerome,  is  apparently  a  mere 
conjectural  assertion.  In  Deuteronomy,  Sixtus  gives 
the  Alcuinian  reading  in  the  following  passages  :  i.  19  ; 
iv.  30,  33  ;  xxi.  6  ;  and  I  have  not  observed  one  pas- 
.sage  where  the  Clementine  text  agrees  with  that  of 
Alcuin  unless  that  of  Sixtus  does  also. 

Passages  have  been  taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  be- 
cause in  that  Vercellone  has  given  complete  and  trust- 
worthy materials.  The  first  book  of  Samuel,  in  which 
the  later  corruptions  are  very  extensive,  gives  results 
generally  of  the  same  character.  Great  and  obvious 
interpolations  are  preserved  both  in  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions;  iv.  1 ;  v.  6  ;  x.  1 ;  xiii.  15  ;  xiv. 
22,  41 ;  XV.  3,  12  ;  xvii.  36  ;  xx.  15  (chiefly  from  the 
LXX.).  The  Sixtine  text  gives  the  old  reading  dis- 
placed from,  the  Clementine  :  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  1,  4  ;  vii. 
10  (?) ;  ix.  1  (?).  25.  The  Clementine  restores  the  old 
reading  against  Sixtus  :  i.  9,  19  ;  ii.  11, 17,  26,  30  ;  iv. 
9  (?),  (21) ;  vi  9 ;  ix.  7  ;  X.  12  ;  xii.  6, 11, 15.  23 ;  xiii. 
18  ;  xiv.  2  (?),  14,  15.  Thus  in  fifteen  chapters  Clem- 
ent alone  gives  the  old  readings  sixteen  times,  Sixtus 
alone  five  times.  Vercellone,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Variae  Lectiones,  which  was  published  after  this 
article  was  printed,  promises  a  special  discussion  of  the 
interpolations  of  1  Sam.,  which  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  expunged  by  the  Sixtine  correctors. 
Vercellone  ad  1  Reg.  iv.  1. 

e  The  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clemen- 
tine editions  were  collated  by  T.  James,  Bellum  papule, 
s.  Concordia  discors  ....  Lond.  1600  ;  and  more  com- 
pletely, with  a  collation  of  the  Clementine  editions, 
by  H.  de  Bukentop,  Lux  de  luce,  lib.  iii.  pp.  315  fiF. 
Vercellone,  correcting  earlier  critics,  reckons  that  the 
whole  number  of  variations  between  the  two  revisions 
is  about  3,(XX)  {Prolegg.  xlviii.  nota). 
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Sixtine. 

aementine. 

Matt.  i.  28,  vocabitur  (pp.  11.). 

—  Tocabunt. 

ii.    6,  Juda  (gat.  mm.  etc.). 

—  Judse. 

13,  surge,  accipe  (?). 

—  surge  et  accipe. 

ill.  2,  appropinquabit     (iv. 

—  appropinquavit. 

17),    (MSS.    Gallic. 

pp.  11.). 

3,  de   quo  dictum    est 

—  qui  dictus  est. 

(tol.  it). 

10,  arboris  (Tert.). 

—  arborum. 

iv.  6,  ut tollant  (it.) 

—  et  .  .  .  .  toUent. 

7,  Jesus  rursum. 

—  Jesus:  Rursum. 

15,  Galil8e8e(it.am.etc.). 

—  Galileea. 

16,  ambulabat  (?). 

—  sedebat. 

V.  11,  vobis   homines  (gat. 

—  vobis. 

mm.  etc.). 

30,  abscinde  (?). 

—  abscide. 

40,  injudicio(it.). 

—  judicio. 

Ti.  7,  eth.  faciunt  (it.). 

—  ethnici. 

30,  enim(it.). 

—  autem. 

▼ii.  1,  et  non  judicabimini, 

—  ut  non  judicemini. 

nolite     condemnare 

et  non    condemna- 

bimini  (?). 

4,  sine,  frater  (it.  pp. 
11). 
23,  a  me  omnes  (it.  pp. 

—  sine. 

—  a  me. 

11.). 

25,  supra    (pp.    U.    tol. 

—  super. 

etc.). 

29,  scribse  (it.). 

—  scribae  eorum. 

Tiii.  9,  alio  (it.  am.  etc.). 

-alii. 

12,  ubi  (pp.  11.). 

—  ibi. 

18,  jussit  discipulos  (it.). 

—jussit. 

20,  caput  suum  (it.  tol.). 

—  caput. 

28,  venisset,  Jesus  (it.). 

—  venisset. 

32,  magno  impetu  (it.). 

—  impetu. 

33,  h«c  omnia  (?). 

—  omnia. 

34,  rogabant  eum  ut  Je- 

— rogabant  ut. 

sus  (?). 

Ephes.  i.  15,  in  Christo  J  (pp.  11. 

—  in  Domino  J. 

Bodl.). 

21,  dominationem  (?). 

—  et  dominationem. 

Ii.  1,  Tos  coDvivificayit 

—  vos. 

(pp.  no- 

il, V08    eratis   (pp.   11. 

—  vos. 

Bodl.  etc.). 

— ,  dicebamini  (pp.  11.). 

—  dicimini. 

12,  qui    (pp.    11.    Bodl. 

—  quod. 

etc.). 

22,  Spiritu  Sancto  (pp. 

—  Spiritu. 

11.  Sang.  etc.). 

iii.  8,  mihi  enim  (pp.  11.). 

—  mihi. 

16,  Tirtutem  (it.). 

—  virtute. 

— ,  in  interiore  homine 

—  in  interiorem  hom- 

(pp.  11.  Bodl.). 

inem. 

It.  22,  deponite  (it.). 

—  deponere. 

30,  in  die  (pp.  11.  Bodl. 

—  in  diem. 

etc.). 

V.  26,  mundans  eam   (pp. 
11.). 
27,  in  gloriosam  (?). 

—  mundans. 

—  gloriosam. 

Ti.  15,  in    prseparationem 

—  in  prseparatione. 

(it.). 

20,  in  catena  ista  (it.?). 

—  in  catena  ita. 

(Some   of   the  readings   of  B 

odl.  (§  13,  (3)  sg)  are 

added.     It.  is  used,  as  is  commt 

)nly  done,  for  the  old 

texts  generally  ;  and  the  notatic 

m  of  the  MSS.  is  that 

usually  followed.) 

a  The  materials  which  Bentley  collected  (see  p.  3474, 
note  a)  are  an  invaluable  help  for  investigation,  but 
they  will  not  supersede  it.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  determine  on  what  principle  he  inserted  or  omitted 
variations.  Sometimes  he  notes  with  the  greatest  care 
discrepancies  of  orthography,  and  at  other  times  he 
neglects  important  differences  of  text.  Thus  in  John 
i.  18-51  he  gives  correctly  23  variations  of  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  (Kk.  1,  24)  and  omits  51 ;  and  in  Luke  i. 
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28.  While  the  Clementine  edition  was  still  recent 
some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  re- 
vising it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  important  collec- 
tions for  this  purpose,  but  the  practical  difficulties 
were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  various 
readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellarmin.  ad 
Lucam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use 
and  controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized 
text.  Many,  especially  in  Spiiin,  pronounced  it  to 
have  a  value  superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be 
inspired  in  every  detail  (comp.  Van  Ess,  401, 
402;  Hod}',  iii.  ii.  15);  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  the  history  of  such  extravagancies,  from  which 
the  Jesuits  at  least,  following  their  great  champion 
Bellarmin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  more  serious 
matter  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  papal 
text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  materials  on 
which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  1706,  Martianay  published  a  new,  and  in 
the  main  better  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in 
his  edition  of  Jerome.  Vallarsi  added  fresh  colla- 
tions in  his  revised  issue  of  Martianay's  work,  but 
in  both  cases  the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  on  what  MS. 
authority  the  text  which  is  given  depends.  Sa- 
batier,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the 
Old  Latin,  published  important  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  Jerome's  Version,  and  gave  at  length 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  im- 
portance was  done  for  the  Text  of  the  Latin  version 
of  the  O.  T.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
again  directed  the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to 
their  authorized  text.  The  first-fruits  of  their 
labors  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Vercellone 
already  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorized 
or  corrected  text;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 
every  student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxiously 
for  its  completion. 

29.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  O.  T. 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  N.  T.  far 
more  has  been  done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vul- 
gate, though  even  here  no  critical  edition  has  yet 
been  published.  Numerous  collations  of  MSS., 
more  or  less  perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  aa 
in  many  other  points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true 
path  which  others  have  followed.  His  own  colla- 
tion of  Latin  MSS.  was  extensive  and  important 
(comp.  Ellis,  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  xxxv.  flf.).« 
Griesbach  added  new  collations,  and  arranged  those 
which  others  had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the 
I.atin  text  in  his  larger  edition,  having  collated  the 
Codex  Fuldensis  for  the  purpose.  Tischendorf  has 
labored  among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  less  zeal  than 
among  Greek.  And  Tregelles  has  given  in  his 
edition  of  the  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod..  Amiadmis 
from  his  own  collation  with  the  variations  of  the 


1-39  he  gives  13  variations  of  St.  Chads  Gospels  and 
omits  30 ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  readings  recorded  which  can  have  determined  the 
selection,  as  the  variations  which  are  neglected  are 
sometimes  noted  from  other  MSS.,  and  are  in  them- 
selves of  every  degree  of  importance.  A  specimen 
from  each  of  the  volumes  which  contain  his  collations 
will  show  the  great  amount  of  labor  which  he  be- 
stowed upon   the  work  ;  and,  hitherto,  no  specimen 


cimen    ■■ 

J 
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Clementine  edition.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
study  of  the  Latin  was  merely  ancillary  to  that  of 
the  Greek  text.  Probably  from  the  great  antiquity 
and  purity  of  the  Cotld.  Arniatinus  and  Fukknsis, 
there  is  comparatively  little  scope  for  criticism  in 
the  revision  of  Jerome's  Version ;  but  it  could  not 
be  an  unprofitable  work  to  examine  more  in  detail 
than  has  yet  been  done  the  several  phases  through 
which  it  has  passed,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
its  gradual  corruption.  (A  full  account  of  the 
editions  of  the  Vulgate  is  given  by  Masch  [Le 
Long],  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1778-90.  Copies  of  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  are  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.) 

VL  The  Materials  fok  the  Revision  of 
Jerome's  Text.  —  30.  Very  few  l^tin  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.  have  been  collated  with  critical  accuracy. 
The  Pentateuch  of  Vercellone  {Romm,  18G0)  is  the 
first  attempt  to  collect  and  arrange  the  materials 
for  determining  the  Hieronymian  text  in  a  manner 
at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the 
.subject.  Even  in  the  N.  T.  the  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  text  has  always  been  made  subsidiary  to 
that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted 
have  only  been  examined  cursorily.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  of  MSS.,  which  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, the  notation  of  Vercellone  (from  whom  most 
of  the  details,  as  to  the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex- 
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amined,  are  derived)  has  been  followed  as  far  as 
possible;  Jbut  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
marks  the  readings  of  MSS.  Correctoria  and  edi- 
tions in  the  same  manner. 

(i.)  MSS.  of  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha. 

A  {Codex  Amiatinus,  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.),  at 
Florence,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent, 
(cir.  541,  Tischdf.)  with  great  accuracy,  so  that 
lx)th  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  first  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronymian  text.  It  contains 
Jerome's  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
I^tin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Clementine  text  in  the  N.  T. 
have  been  edited  by  F.  F.  Fleck  (1840);  and 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  separately  collated  the 
N.  T.  in  1843  and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  (1850;  2d  ed.  1854)  of 
this  part  of  the  MS.,  availing  himself  also  of  the 
collation  of  Tregelles.  The  O.  T.  has  been  now 
collated  by  Vercellone  and  Palmieri  for  Vercel- 
lone's  VnricB  Lectionts  (Vercellone,  i.  p.  Ixxxiv.). 
The  MS.  was  rightly  valued  by  the  Sixtine  cor- 
rectors, who  in  many  places  follow  its  authority 
alone,  or  when  only  feebly  supported  by  other  evf- 
dence:  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  18,  v.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  5,  ix. 
18,  19,  X.  1. 

B  {Coilex  Toleianus,  Bibl.  Eccles.  Tolet.),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  Gothic  letters  about  the  8th 


has  been  published.     The  student  may  find  it  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  those  in 
Table  B. 
Coll.  SS.  2Vm.  Chmbr.,  Mark  ix.  45-49. 

B.  17,  5. 

24,      1 
1  2  p  fx  ^  £t  si  pes  tuus  te  scandal- 

4> 

eum  IX,  izat,  amputa  iUum :  bonum 

2  (^nfxl      (|> 

1  2  0  p  y  >^  C  c/o  jLi     est  tibi  claudmn  introire  in 

Titam  aeternam,  quam  duos 

pedes   habentem    mitti    in 

gehennam  ignis  inextingui- 

[  ]  del.  T         bilis :    [ubi   vermis   eorum 

ft.<f> 

rie  p-x^yG     ^eorum  iff  non  mor/tur,  et  ignis  ^  non 

gue  opy  C  exting^r tur.  Quod  si oculus 

del.  a  e  o  IT  ^L  if>        eie  p        tuus  scandalizat  te  et[i]ce 

2fi.<^  1 

1  2  p  G      cat  x^    eum  :  bonum  est  tibi  luscma 

introire    in    regnum    Dei, 

quam  duos  oculos  habentem 

mitti  in  gehennam  ignis  :J 


rte  p  ixxv 
stin  u  gue  o  p  v 
del.  ^  ^  ni 


ubi  vermis  eorum  non  mori- 

tur,  et  ignis  non  extingui- 

p^ 

tur.      Omnis    [enim]    igne 

«^ 

II  salietur,  et  omnis  victima 
on  2 

[  ]  del.  enp<mf/(f>^}I^x^    L'^l®]  salietur.     Bonum  est 
1 
12c  sal :  quod  si  sal  insulsum  fii- 

erit,  in  quo  illud  condietis  ? 
(B.  17.  5.)  M/x 

^ter  X  ««'::::  <^  sic  Habete   in  ^    vobis   sal,  et 

salem  aeoiraTll^\        pacem  habete  inter  vos. 

Ijouines  eDim   igne  examin- 

antur  /u. 

In  this  excerpt  a  —  <^  (except  y)  represent  French 

MSS.  collated  chiefly  by  T.  Walker ;  M,  H,  the  MSS. 

in  the  Brit.  Mus.  marked  Harl.  2788,  Harl.  2826  re- 


spectively ;  f ,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad ;  x,  the  Gos- 
pels of  Mac  Regol ;  y.  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  G.  Oxon. 
(comp.  the  lists  p.  3455,  f.). 
Coll.  SS.  Trin,  Cambr.  Mark  ix.  45-49. 

(B.  17,  14.) 

2  EHOTD 1 
<^  ^  1  2  P  K  Et  si  pes  tuus  te  scandal- 

izat, amputa  ilium :  bonum 
2       1       F 
1  2  D  do  E  est  tibi  clauAnm  introire  in 

Titam  aeternam,  quam  duos 
pedes  habentem  mitti  in  ge- 
5  K  T  P  B  (semper)  hennam  ignis  inexstingui- 

bilis :  ubi  vermis  eorum  non 
rie  Z.  mon'tur,  et  ignis  non  exstin- 

F 

gue  Z.     [  ]  del.  Z.  gi/itur.  [Quod  si  oculus  tu- 

us scandalizat  te,  ^ice  eum  : 
bonum  est  tibi  luscum  in- 
troire in  regnum  Dei,  quam 
^K  inextinguibilis  (erased)  duos  oculos  habentem  mitti 
rie  Z  (erased)  em  Y  in   gehennmn    igni.*^^    ubi 
gue  Z  (erased)  vermis  eorum  non  moritur, 

j^eorum  K  (erased)  et  ignis^  non  exsting-wttur  ] 
YED  EPBF 
ni  0  alii  H  B  (sic)  Omnis  enim  ig/i«  soi/etur,  et 

E 
D  (^  Y  f  Z  F  del.  0  B  P  U  K  omnis  victima  [sale]  sa/ie- 
tur.  Bonum  est  sal :  quod  si 
lum  F  salV  K  sal  insulsum  fuerit,  in  quo 

DZEHOY 
dUtur  (corr.  -is)  E.  illud  condietii  ?     Habete  in 

THPDK^Yc^ 
Z  R  salem  B  D  E       votis  sal,  et  pacem  habete 
inter  vos. 
The  collations  in  this  volume  are,  as  will  be  seen» 
somewhat  confused.     Many   are   in   Bentley's  hand, 
who  has  added  niunerous  emendations  of  the  Latin 
text  in  B.  17, 14.    Thus,  on  the  same  page  from  which 
this  example  is  taken,  we  find :  Mark  ix.  20,  06  m- 
fantia.  fo.    leg.  ab   infanli.  iraiiioBev.     x.  14,    (^uos 
quum  videret.  forte  leg.     Quod  cu  videret  (sic  a  p.  m. 
0 :  a  later  note),     x.  38,  Et  baptismum  quo  ego.  leg. 
Aut  baptisma,  quod  ego.     For  the  MSS.  quoted,  see 
the  lists  already  referred  to. 
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cent.  The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  A,  at  least  in  O.  T.  A  colla- 
tion of  this  MS.  with  a  Louvain  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  (1569,  fol.)  was  made  by  Christopher  Pa- 
lomares  by  the  command  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  the 
Sixtine  correctors  set  a  high  value  upon  its  read- 
ings :  e.  y.  Gen.  vi.  4.  The  collation  of  Palomares 
was  published  by  Bianchini  (  Vindicice,  p.  Iv.  ft'.), 
from  whom  it  has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  ( Uieron. 
0pp.  X.  875  ft".).  Vercellone  has  made  use  of  the 
original  collation  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  is  not  always  correctly  tianscribed  by  Bian- 
chini; and  at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  vari- 
ous readings  which  have  been  neglected  owing  to 
the  difference  between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine 
texts.  The  MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the 
Psalter  from  the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of 
Baruch.  A  new  collation  of  the  MS.  is  still  de- 
sirable; and  for  the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one 
which  might  easily  be  accomplished. 

C  {Codex  Patdlinus,  v.  Carolinus,  Romae,  Mon. 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  PauUi  extr.  mcenia),  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception 
of  Baruch.  Vercellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury. It  follows  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  and  was 
one  of  the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  board  ap- 
pointed by  Pius  IV.  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate. 
It  has  been  collated  by  Vercellone. 

D  ( Codex  ValUcellinnus  olim  Statimms,  Romse, 
Bibl.  Vallicell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcuinian  MS.  of 
the  Bible  also  used  by  the  Roman  collectors,  of  the 
same  date  (or  a  little  older)  and  character  as  C. 
Comp.  Vallarsi,  Prip/'.  ad  Hieron.  ix.  15  (ed. 
Migne),  and  note  b,  p.  3467.  Collated  by  Ver- 
cellone. 

E  ( Codex  Ottoboniamis  olim  Cei-vinianus,  Vatic. 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  O.  T.,  imperfect  at 
the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Judg.  xiii.  20.  It 
is  of  the  8th  century,  and  gives  a  text  older  than 
Alcuiu's  recension.  It  contains  also  important 
fragments  of  the  Old  Version  of  Genesis  and  Ex- 
odus published  by  Vercellone  in  his  Varies  Lec- 
tiones,  i.     Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

F  (Romse,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Latin  Bible  of  the  10th  century.  It 
follows,  in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  with 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  Psalter. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

G  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  of 
the  13th  century,  of  the  common  late  type.  Coll. 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  used  by  Vercellone  to  mark  the 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenius,  Castel- 
lanus,  and  R.  Stephanus,  in  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate. 

I,  Seec.  xiii.  Collated  in  part  by  C.  J.  Bauer, 
Eichhorn,  Repertorium,  xvii. 

K  (Monast.  SS.  Trin.  Cavae),  a  most  important 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno.  An  exact  copy  of 
it  was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  8484) 
by  the  command  of  Leo  XII.,  and  this  has  been 
used  by  Vercellone  for  the  books  after  Leviticus. 


a  Bentley  procured  collations  of  upwards  of  sixty 
English  and  French  Latin  MSS.  of  the  N.  T  ,  which 
are  still  preserved  among  his  papers  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambridge,  B.  17,  5,  and  B.  17,  14.  A  list  of  these, 
as  given  by  Bentley,  is  printed  in  Ellis's  Bentleii 
Critica  iSacra,  pp.  xxxv.  ff.  I  have  identified  and 
noticed  the  English  MSS.  below  (comp.  p.  3475  ff.). 
Of  Bibles  Bentley  gives  more  or  less  complete  collations 
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For  the  three  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch  he  had 
only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS.  belongs  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  Nova  Patruin  Bibl. 
i.  2,  7;  iSpicil.  Rom.  ix.  Praef.  xxiii.),  and  presents 
a  peculiar  text.  Tischendorf  has  quoted  it  on  1 
John  V.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  O,  are  Correctoria  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
R,  S  (Romae,  Coll.   SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Sa;c. 
xiv.,  of  the  common  late  type  given  in  the  editions 
of  the  15th  century. 

T,  Saec.  x.,  xi. ;  U,  S«ec.  xii.,  two  MSS.  of  the 
ty{)e  of  the  recension  of  Alcuin. 

V  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Saec.  xiii., 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  Vercellone  promises  com- 
plete collations,  thus  represent  the  three  great  types 
of  the  Hieronymian  text:  the  original  text  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  decadence  (A,  B,  K);  the  recension 
of  Alcuin  (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  V);  and  the  current 
later  text  (E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  perhaps  no 
MS.  will  ever  surpass  A  in  general  purity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  more  MSS.,  representing  the 
ante-Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  be  examined. 

31.  Martianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  Divina 
Bibliotheca,  quotes,  among  others,  the  following 
MSS.,  but  he  uses  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  throughout  the  reading  of 
any  particular  MS. :  — 

Codex  Meminianus,  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Carcassonensis,  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Sangermanensis  (1),  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Regius,  3563-64. 
Codex  Sangermanensis  (2),  a  fragment. 
Codex   Narbvnensis.     {Index    MSS.    Codd. 
Hieron.  ix.  pp.  135  ff.  ed.  Migne.) 
To  these,  VaUarsi,  in  his  revised  edition,  adds  a 
collation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  other  MSS.  for 
the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges)  —  of 
Cod.  Palatinus,  3. 
Cod.  Urbinas. 
For  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.   Veronensis,  a  MS.  of  the  very  highest 
value.     (Comp.  Vallarsi,   Pros/*.  19  ff.  ed. 
Migne. ) 
For  the  Psalms. 

Codd.  Reg.  Suec.  ii.  1286. 
Cod.    Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  S.  Crucis  (or  104,    Cisterciensis),  (the 
most  valuable). 
For  Daniel. 
Cod.  Palat.  3. 
Cod.  Vatic.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith. 
Cod.  Reg.  Suec.  7. 
Cod.  Vd'tic.  Palat.  24. 
But  of  all  these  only  special  readings  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  deserve  examination  are  :  — 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  10,  546.  Ssec.  ix. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible),  an  Alcuinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  3467,  note  e. 

2.  Brit.  Mm.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.,  viii.  Saec.  ix.,  x. 
(Bentley's  MS.  R).« 

3.  Brit.    Mus.   Addit.    24,142.     S«c.    ix.,    x. 


of  the  N.  T.  from  Paris.  Bibl.  Reg.  3562  (a.  d.  876) ; 
3561,  Saec.  ix.  ;  3563-64,  S«c.  ix.  ;  3.5642,  Ssec.  ix  ,  x. 
All  appear  to  be  Alcuinian. 

Sir  F.  Madden  has  given  a  list  of  the  chief  MSS.  of 
the  Latin  Bible  (19  copies)  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 1838,  pp.  580  ff.  This  list,  however,  might  bo 
increa.sed. 


•  L  U 1^  T  ATCrOp  AHTR  IS 

D 1 CCI  isj  T  Nj  O  Ci  ^  p^i^  cnxsfs 

Ao^eNrT>ico«o:Dis 


2  Brit.  Mus  — Addit.  5468. 


eXNOMJBTT 

cjtiTsexoaQB']pec)Tcto 


3.  Stonyhurst — (St.  C'uthbert's,  St.  .lohn.  ) 

MIS  I  caes^Rero 

[uKiCeK^OTRAdlil-feiS  llLuro 

UT  cRuci  piqcKeruR      ^ 
^uscepei^uNT^^rero  ifiro 

eTBAioUxissiBi  cRuce<T> 


*  Oxon.  Bodl.— 348.  (Seld.  30. ) 

erMT  6UNucbu3    Gcce;Mqptix  quTjS  coe^ 
pRofemer  BApTiZAKT  T>pciTp?)jLTpptif 

siCK6r>i3  e^CTOxocoR^eLice-r,  ^ 

eTKespONDGN^  A.IT    CKeOoT>ipLLl« 

es  se  iHab  7:000  axia/s  six  sT2>wK.e 


SPECIMENS    OF    UNCIAL    MSS.    OF     THt. LATIN    BIBLE. 
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(Important:  apparently  taken  from  a  much  older 
copy.  The  I'saUer  is  -lerome's  Version  of  the 
Hebrew.  'I'he  Apocry])lial  books  are  placed  after 
the  Hagioj^rapha,  with  the  heading :  Jncipit  quartus 
ordo  eorum  libi'orum  qui  in  Veteri  Testamento 
extni  Canonem  f/eb^ra^/rum  sunt.  The  MS.  be- 
gins Gen.  xlix.  6.) 

i.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2,805  to  Psalms  with  some 
lacunae.     Ssec.  ix. 

5.  Bi-it.  Aftis.  %erton  1,046.  Ssec.  viii.  I'rov. 
Eccles.  Cant.  Sap.  Ecclus.  (with  some  lacunae). 
Good  Vulgate. 

6.  Ldinbtth,  3,  4.     Saec  xii. 
32.  ii.  AfSS.  of  the  N.  7'. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  etc.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Coiltx  FtiMtmis  of  the 
whole  N.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS. 
is  of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A,  and  both 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source 
(Tischdf.  Proletjfj.  Cod.  Am.  p.  xxiii.).  The  MS. 
has  been  collated  by  I^^achmann  and  Buttmaim, 
and  a  complete  edition  is  ui  preparation  by  E. 
Ranke. 

Other  Vulgate  iMSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  examined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Gospels,  Tischendorf  {Proleg.  ccxlix.  ff.)  gives  a 
list  of  a  consideralile  number,  which  have  been  ex- 
amuied  very  imixjrfectly.  Of  the  more  important 
of  these  the  best  known  are :  — 

For.  Pray,  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  Published 
by  Bianchini,  in  part  after  Dobrowsky. 
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Harl.  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1,775).  Saec.  vu.  Coll. 
in  part  by  Griesbach  {Syinb.  Crit.  i.  305  ff.). 

Pe7'.  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Biaii- 
chuii. 

Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec.  viii. 
(Hentl.  Y).  The  Lmdisfame  (St.  Cuthbert)  Gos- 
pels with  interlinear  Northumbrian  gloss.  Ed.  by 
Stevenson,  for  Surtees  Society  (St.  Matt.;  St. 
Mark).  The  Northumbrian  gloss  by  Bouterwek, 
1857.  Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Rushworth  Gospels "  (p.  3457,  No. 
5). 

The  following,  among  many  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  deserve  examination :  '^  — 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1,775,  Saec.  vii.  (Gries- 
bach'g  Harl.  Bentley's  Z).  A  new  and 
complete  collation  of  this  most  precious 
MS.  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  contains 
the  Prefaces,  Canons,  and  Sections,  with 
blank  places  for  the  Capitula.<^  (Plate  I., 
fig.  i.) 

2.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  E.  vi.  Saec.  vii.  (Bent- 
ley's  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Prcef.  Can.  (no 
Sections),  Cap.  Mt.  xxviii.  Mc.  xli  (?)  Lc. 
XX.  Joh.  xiv.  Supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Biblia  (Jregoi-iana  :  West  wood, 
Archan)k);fic(d  Journal,  xl.  p.  292. 

3.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  B.  vii.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  very  important  MS., 
preserving  an  old  text.^    Prcef.  Can.  (Sect. ) 


«  For  all  critical  purposes  the  Latin  texts  of  this 
edition  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  ran 
dom  (Mark  viii.),  thvre&ve  seventeen  errors  in  the  text 
of  the  Lindisfarne  MS.,  including  the  omission  of  one 
line  with  the  corresponding  gloss. 

6  The  accompanying  Plates  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  e.xternal  character  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
and  precious  Latin  MS3.  which  the  writer  has  exam- 
ined. For  permission  to  take  the  tiucings,  from 
which  the  fac-similes  were  made,  his  sincere  thanks 
are  due  to  the  various  Institutions  in  whose  charge 
the  MSS.  are  placed. 

PI.  i.  M.  1.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1,775,  Matt.  xxi.  30, 31, 
Eo  domine  —  et  7ne{retrices].  This  MS.  (liko  figs.  2,  3) 
exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  lint*  (versus, 
oTtxot).  The  original  reading  navLssitnus  has  been 
changed  by  a  late  hand  into  primus.  A  characteristic 
error  of  sound  will  be  noticed,  ibit  for  ivit  (b  for  v), 
which  occurs  also  in  fig.  2. 

Fig.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5,463.  Matt.  xxi.  30,  31, 
ait  —  7ioeissimus.  This  magnificent  MS.  shows  the 
beginning  of  contraction  (duob^)  and  punctuation. 

jFj^.  3.  Stonyhurst.  John  xix.  15-17,  non  kabemus 
—  crucem.  This  MS.,  unlike  the  former,  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  private  use.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  care. 
The  large  capitals  probably  indicate  the  beginnings  of 
membra  (xwAa).     The  words  are  here  separated. 

Fig.  4.  Ox/.  Bodl.  3,418.  Acts  viii.  36,  37,  et  ait  — 
stare. 

PI.  ii.  Fig.  1.  (Jambr.  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  i.  24.  John 
V.  4,  sanus  Jiebat  —  homo  ibi.  This  MS.  offers  a  fine 
example  of  the  semi-uncial  "  Irish  "  character,  with 
the  characteristic  dotted  capitals,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  widely  in  the  8th  century  throughout  Ire- 
land and  central  and  northern  England.  The  tex( 
contains  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  marginal  gloss  into  the  body  of  the  book 
{hoc  in  Grecis  exemplaribus  non  habelur),  without  any 
mark  of  separation  by  the  original  hand.  This  clause 
also  offers  a  distinct  proof  of  the  revision  of  the  copy 
from  which  the  MS.  was  derived  by  Greek  MSS.  The 
contraction  for  autem  is  worthy  of  notice. 


Fig.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  B.  vii.  Another  type  of 
"  Saxon  "  writing. 

Figs.  3,  4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1,023.  Matt,  xxvii.  49, 
with  the  addition  Alius  autem  —  et  sanguis.  Ibid. 
1802.  Matt.  xxi.  30,  31,  et  non  lit  —  pupli[cani]. 
Two  characteristic  specimens  of  later  Irish  writing. 
The  contractions  for  eum,  autem,  ejus,  et,  aqua,  in 
fig.  3,  and  for  et,  non,  enim,  quia  in  fig.  4,  are  notice- 
able. 

Fig.  5.  Hereford  Gospels.  John  i.  3,  ^,  factum  est 
—  compraechenderunt.  Probably  a  British  type  of  the 
"  Irish  •'  character.  The  symbol  for  est  (-h),  and  the 
ch  for  h,  are  to  be  obs>erved. 

c  The  varying  divisions  into  capitula  probably  indi- 
cate different  families  of  MSS  ,  and  deserve  attention 
at  least  in  important  MSS.  The  terms  breviarium, 
capitula,  breves,  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscrim- 
inately. One  term  is  often  given  at  the  beginning  and 
another  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Brit.  Blus.  Addit.  9,381 
gives  tituli  (a  division  into  smaller  sections)  as  well  as 
capitula. 

d  This  MS.  contains  the  addition,  after  Matt.  xx. 
28,  in  the  following  form  :  — 

Vos  autem  quaeritis  de  modico 
crescere  et  de  m.aximo  minui 
Cum  autem  introieretis 

ad  coenam  vocati 
Nolite  recumbere  in  supe 

rioribus  locis         [veniat 
Ne  forte  dignior  te  super 

et  accedens  is  qui  te  invitavit 
Dicat  tibi  adhuc  inferius 

accede  et  confundaris 
Si  autem  recubueris  in  in 

feriori  loco  et  venerit  hu 

milior  te 
Dicet  tibi  qui  te  invitabit 
Accde  adhuc  superius  et 

erit  tibi  hoc  utilius. 
The  same  addition  is  given  in  the  first  hand  of  Oxford 
JSo.'i/.  857,and  in  the  second  handof  B.M.  Add.  H,li2, 
with   the   following  variations  :  introieritis   advenent, 
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Cap.  Mt.  Ixxxvii.  (sic).  Mc.  xlvi.  Lc.  xciv. 
Job.  xlv.     (Plate  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  CoHon.  Otho  C  V.  Saec.  viii. 
(Fra«;iiients  of  INIatt.  and  Mark.  Bentley's 
0).  Injured  by  fire:  restored  ^nd  mounted, 
1848.     Tiie  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Aildlt.  5,463.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  F).  A  magnificent  (Italian)  uncial 
MS.  with  many  old  readings.  Prcef.  Can. 
(Sect.)  Cop.  Mt.  xxviii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx. 
Joh.  xiv.     (Plate  1.,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Ilarl.  2,788.  Sjbo.  viii.,  ix. 
(Codex  aureus  i.  Bentley's  M2).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit.  Mus.  Ilnrl.  2,797.  Sffic.  viii.,  ix. 
(Codex  aureus  ii.)     Vulgate  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  2  A.  xx.  Sasc.  viii.  (Lec- 
tiones  quaedam  ex  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2,790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit.  Mus.  Hnrl.  2,795.  Saec.  ix.  (In  red 
letters.)     Vulgate  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2,823.  Sffic.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  versus. 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2,826.  Saec.  ix.,  viii. 
(Bentley's  H2).     Good  Vulgate. 

13.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  A,  xviii.  Saec.  ix.,  x. 
(Cod.  Athelstani.  Bentley's  O).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  D,  iii.  Saec.  x.  Like 
13,  but  most  carelessly  written. 

15.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11,848.  Sa;c.  ix.  Care- 
fully written  and  corrected.  Closely  re- 
sembling 20. 

16.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11,849.  Saec.  ix.  Vul- 
gate of  late  type. 

17.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  768.  Saec.  ix.  (St. 
Luke  and  St.  John. )  Some  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  873.  Saec.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate.  Frqf'.  Can.  (Sect.)  Cap.  Matt, 
xxviii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xiv. 

19.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  9,381.  Saec.  ix.  From 
St.  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  read- 
ings. Pi'tef.  Can.  (Sect. )  Titidi.  Mt.  cclii. 
(Cap.  Ixxxiv.  versus  ilDCC).  Mc.  clxxxvi. 
Lc.  cccxl.  Joh.  ccxxvi. 

20.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Tib.  A,  ii.  Sfec.  x. 
(The  Coronation  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Many 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  but 
without  great  interpolations." 

21.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  D.  ix.  Saec.  xi.  (Ca- 
nute's Book.  Bentley's  A).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 


invitavit.  In  3.  M.  Reg.  A.  xviii.  the  variations  are 
much  more  considerable  :  pusillo,majori  minor es  esse, 
introeuntes  autem  et  rogati  ad  coenam,  locis  eminen- 
tioribus,  clarior,  cm.  is,  ad  coenam  vocavit,  deorsiim,  in 
I.  inf.  rec,  super cenerit,  ad  coenam  vocaint,  adhuc 
sursum  accede,  cm.  hoc. 

a  Bentley  has  also  given  a  collation  of  another  Cot- 
tonian  MS.  (Otho,  B.  ix.)  very  similar  to  this,  which 
almost  perished  in  the  fire  in  1731.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  to  whose  kindness  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  important  help  in  exam- 
ining the  magnificent  collection  of  Latin  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  shown  him  fragments  of  a  few 
leaves  of  this  MS.  which  were  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  the  fire.  By  a  singular  error  Bentley  calls 
this  MS.,  and  not  Tib.  A.  ii.,  the  Coronation  Book. 
Comp.  Smith,  Cotton,  Cat. 
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22.  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  LI.  i.  10.  (Passio 
et  Resurrectio  ex  iv.  Evv.).  Saec.  viii. 
Written  (apparently)  for  Ethelwald,  Bp.  of 
Lindisfarne. 

23.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  cclxxxvi.  (iv. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  vi., 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine.  Cap. 
Matt,  xxviii.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xx.  John  xiv. 
Vulgate  with  many  old  readings.  It  has 
been  corrected  by  a  very  pure  Vulgate  text. 
Described  and  some  readings  given  by  J. 
Goodwin,  Publ.  of  Cambr.  Antiquarian 
Society,  1847.<> 

24.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libi\  cxcvii.  (Frag- 
ments of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  extending 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  5-xxiii. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  viii. 
The  fragments  of  St.  John  were  published 
by  J.  Goodwin,  /.  c.  A  curiously  mixed 
text,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
»  Irish  "  text  and  the  Vulgate,  but  with- 
out any  great  interpolations.  See  No.  4. 
Comp.  p.  3457. 

25.  Cambridge,  Tn*/?.  Coll.  B.  10,  4,  iv. 
Gospels,  Saec.  ix.  (Cap.)  Matt.  xxvu.  Mc. 
xiii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xiv.  Good  Vulgate,  with 
some  old  readings.     (Bentley's  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  Coll.  D.  Joh.  C.  23.  The 
Bendish  Gospels,  Saec.  ix.  Good  Vulgate, 
very  carefully  written. 

27.  Oxford,  Bodl.  857  (D.  2,  14).  Saec.  vii. 
Begins,  Matt.  iv.  14,  ut  adim.  —  ends  John 
xxi.  15,  with  a  lacuna  from  Matt.  viii.  29, 
dicentes  —  ix.  18,  defuncta  est.  SecL 
Prmf.  {Cap.)  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx.  Joh.  xiv. 
Closely  akin  to  23.<^ 

28.  Durham,  "Codex  Evangeliorum  plus 
mille  annorum,  litteris  capitalibus  ex  Bibli- 
otheca  Dunelmensi."  (Bentley's  K.)  Ends 
John  i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  "Codex  Evangeliorum  plus 
mille  annorum,  sed  imperfectus."  (Bentley's 
|.)  Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  very  impor- 
tant IMSS.  Both  have  many  old  readings 
in  conimon  with  1,  3,  4,  5. 

30.  Stonyhurst,  St.  CuthberVs  St.  John,  found 
in  1105  at  the  he:id  of  St.  Cuthbert  when 
his  tomb  was  opened.  Saec.  vii.  Very  pure 
Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod.  Am.  in  many 
very  remarkable  readings:  e.  g.  i.  15,  dixi 
vobis ;  ii.  4,  tibi  et  mihi ;  iv.  10,  respondit 
Jesus  dixit ;  iv.  16,  et  veni,  om.  hue,  etc.*' 
(Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 


b  A  complete  edition  of  this  text,  with  collations  of 
London  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1,775  i  Reg.  1  E.  vi.  1  B. 
vii.  ;  Addit.  5,463  ;  Oxford,  Bodl.  857,  is,  I  believe,  in 
preparation  by  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

c  By  a  very  strange  mistake  Tischendorf  describes 
this  MS.  as  "  multorum  Ni.  Ti.  fragmentorum." 

d  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  rough  classification 
of  these  MSS.,  all  of  which  the  writer  has  examined 
with  more  or  less  care.  Many  others  of  later  date 
may  be  of  equal  value  ;  and  there  are  several  early 
copies  in  private  collections  (as  at  Middlehill)  and  at 
Dublin  (e.  g.  the  (Vulgate)  Book  of  St.  Columha,  S«ec. 
vii.  (Westwood)  Pal.  Sacra),  which  he  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  unexamined. 

Group  i.    Vulgate   text   approaching  closely  in   the 
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(2. )  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Apoc. :  — 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  titkl.  30  (Acts).  See  §  12, 
(2).     (Plate  I.  fiu.  4.) 

2.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laiul.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §  12,  (2). 

3.  Brit.  Mus.,  Havl.  1,772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Cath.  (except  3  Jo.  .Jud.).  Apoc.)  Saec. 
viii.  Griesbach,  Synib.  Cnt.  i.  326  fF.,  a 
most  important  MS.  (Bentley's  M.)  See 
§  12,  (2). 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Hai'l  7,551.  (Fragm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St.  Luke.)  Saec.  viii.  (Bentley's 
a,  7.) 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11,852.  Saec.  ix.  Epp. 
Paul.  Act.  Cath.  Epp.  Apoc.  Good  Vul- 
gate." 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  A.  xvi.  Saec.  xi.  Good 
Vulgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  CoU.  SS.  Trin.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec.  ix.  (Collated  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
Bentley's  S.)    In  Saxon  letters:  akin  to  2.'' 

8.  Cambridge,  CoU.  SS.  Ti-in.  Cod.  Aug. 
(F.2).  Published  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.^ 

9.  "  Codex  ecclesiae  Lincolniensis  800  an- 
norum."     (Bentley's  |,  Act.  Ai)0c.) 

10  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  2  F.  i.  Ssec.  xii.  (Bent- 
ley's B. )  Paul.  Epp.  xiv.  cum  coramentario. 
Many  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec.  viii.), 
and  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  are  also  of  great  criti- 
cal value. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Of 
this  the  Heptateuch  and  Job  were  published  by  E. 
Thwaites,  Oxfd.  1699;  the  (Latin-Saxon)  Psalter, 
by  J.  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thorpe,  1835;  the 
Gospels,  by  Archbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C  Hardwick), 
with  two  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  formed  on  a  collation 
of  five  MSS.  and  the  Lindisfarne  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Frankish  Version  of  the  Harmony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  Schmeller,  1841. 

VII.  Thk   Ckitical  Val.uk  of  the  Latin 
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whole  to  the  Cod.  Amiat. :  6,  8,  11,  12,18,  21,22, 
25,  26,  30. 

Group  ii.    Vulgate  text  of  a  later  type  :  7,  10,  16. 

Group  iii.  A  Vulgate  text  mainly  mith  old  readings : 
1,  9,  17,  19,  23,  27. 

Group  iv.  A  mixed  text,  in  which  the  old  readings 
are  numerous  and  important :  2,  3,  4  (24),  5,  13, 
14, 15,  20,  28,  29. 

A  more  complete  collation  might  modify  this  ar- 
rangement, but  it  is  (I  believe)  approximately  true. 

a  This  MS.  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodicenes 
after  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  addition  1  Joh. 
V.  7,  in  the  following  form :  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testi- 
monium dant  sps,  et  aqua,  et  saiiguis,  et  tres  unum 
sunt.  Sicut  in  caelo  tres  sunt,  pater  verbum  et  sps,  et 
tres  unum  sunt.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  other 
oldest  authorities  in  support  of  this  addition,  also  sup- 
port the  Epistle  to  the  Laodicenes  —  the  MS.  of  La 
Cava,  and  the  Speculum  published  by  Mai. 

b  A  fragment  containing  prefatory  excerpts  to  a 
copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  written  in  a  hand  closely  re- 
sembling this  is  found  B.  M.  Cotton.  Vitell.  C.  viii. 

c  From  an  examination  of  Bentley's  unpublished 
boUations,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  of  the  eighteen 
French  MSS.,  which  he  caused  to  be  compared  with 
the  Clementine  text  (Lutet.  Paris,  apud  ClawHum 
Sonnium,  MDCXXvm.     See  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  B.  17,  5J, 


Versions.  —  33.  The  Latin  Version,  in  its  various 
fornis,  contributes,  as  has  been  already  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the 
original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  the  Common  and  Hexaplaric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The  bearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not 
be  noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  in- 
quiry more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
LXX.  Little,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of 
the  translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  his  work  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  the  substiuitial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for 
the  exact  determination  of  the  I^tin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  re-adings  im- 
possible or  unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  in  the  premature  controversies  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  text,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  which  are  quoted 
by  Whitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Bellarmin 
{Disputation  on  Sa'ipture,  pp.  163  ff.,  ed.  Park. 
Soc.). 

Gen.  i.  30,  om.  all  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.);  iii. 
15,  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was  ipse. 
Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  he.     See  also  Gen.  iv.  16. 

iii.  17,  in  opere  tuo.     ^TD372  for  "fmnm. 

iv.  16,  om.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Qucest.  Hebr. 

vi.  6,  add.  et  praecavens  in  futurum.  The  words 
are  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

viii.  4,  vicesimo  septimo,  jw  septimo  decimo. 
So  LXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  non  revertebatur.  The 
non  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  introduced  from  the  LXX. 

xi.  ]  3,  trecentis  tribus,  for  quadringentis  tribus. 
So  LXX. 

ix.  1,  fundetur  sanguis  illius.      Otn.  "  by  man." 

xxxvii.  2.  Sedecim  for  septemdecim.  Probably 
a  transcriptural  error. 


the  following  are  the  most  important,  and  would  repay  a 
complete  collation.  The  writer  has  retained  Bentley's 
notation  :  some  of  the  MSS.  may  probably  have  passed 
into  other  collections. 

a.  S.  Germani  a  Pratis.  Saec.  viii.  Gold  uncials  on 
purple  vellum.  Matt.  vi.  2,  ut  —  to  end.  Mark 
ix.  47,  eice  —  xi.  13,  vidisset.  xii.  23,  resurrexerint 
—  to  end.     Good  Vulgate. 

H.  S.  Germani  a  Pratis.  {gf  of  Tischdf.  etc.)  A 
very  important  MS.,  containing  part  of  0.  T.,  the 
whole  of  N.  T.  (of  Galilean  text  ?),  and  "  tria 
folia  Pastoris.^''  Existing  collations  are  very 
incomplete.  At  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  precedes  the  Shepherd,  the  MS. 
has  (according  to  Bentley)  the  following  note  ; 
Explicit  ad  Hebraeos.  Lege  cum  pace.  Biblio- 
theca  Hieronimi  Presbiteri  Bethleem  secundum 
Cfraecum  ex  emendatis.  mis  exemplaribus  conlatus 
(sic). 

V.  S.    Germani  a  Pratis,  1,  2,  A.  ».  809. 

o.  Bibl.  RegicB,  Paris.  3,706.  4  Gosp.  Saec.  ix. 
Many  old  readings. 

TT.  Bibl.  Regice,  Paris.  3,706  (2,  3).  4  Gosp.,  with 
some  lacunae.     Saec.  viii.    Many  old  readings. 

p.  .S.  Martini  Turonensis.  Lit.  aureis.  Saec.  viii. 
An  important  MS.  (Gallican  ?).  Comp.  p.  3458, 
note/. 
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xxxix.  6,  om.     "  Wherefore  he  left  —  Joseph." 
xl.  5,  om.  "  The  butler  —  prison." 
xlix.  10.     Comp.  Vercellone  ad  he. 

33,  om. 

In  xxiv.  6,  xxvii.  5,  xxxiv.  29,  the  variation  is 
probably  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining 
passages,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6,  13,  26 ;  vi.  3 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
xvii.  16;  xix.  18;  xxi.  9;  xxiv.  22;  xxv.  34;  xxvii. 
33;  xxxi.  32;  xxxviii.  5,  23;  xlix.  22,  contain  dif- 
ferences of  interpretation;  and  in  xxxvi.  24,  xli.  45, 
the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved  important 
traditional  renderings. 

34.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  show 
the  comparatively  nan-ow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew- 
text.  The  Version  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
passage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  case  is  far  different. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  where  it  differs  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  roughly)  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded,  that  any  reading  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  range.  The  corrtctions  of  Jerome  do 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek 
MSS.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  supplement  the 
original  testimony  of  MSS.  by  an  independent  wit- 
ness. The  substance  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  copies 
of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a  more  venerable  authority. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  dates,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  translation,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  fixed 
and  cuiTent  more  than  a  century  before  the  tran- 
scription of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  it  is  a 
witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and  therefore, 
cceteris  paribus,  more  valuable,  than  is  represented 
by  any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  from 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corrupted  afterwards. 
But  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  different  direc- 
tion and  by  a  different  law  from  those  of  Greek 
]\iSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authorities 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  nature 
of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  Latin, 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prelimi- 
nary remark  must  be  made.  In  estimating  the 
critical  value  of  Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  his  different  works. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  uniform ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  judgment  varies  with  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed.  The  three  versions  of 
the  Psalter  represent  completely  the  three  different 
methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he  was  con- 
tented with  a  popular  revision  of  the  current  text 
(the  Roman  Psalter);  then  he  instituted  an  ac- 
curate comparison  between  the  current  text  and 
the  original  (the  GalUcan  Psalter) ;  and  in  the  next 
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place  he  translated  independently,  giving  a  direct 
version  of  the  original  (the  Hebreio  Psalter).  These 
three  methods  follow  one  another  in  chronological 
order,  and  answer  to  the  wider  views  which  Jerome 
gradually  gained  of  the  functions  of  a  Biblical 
scholar.  The  revision  of  the  N.  T.  belongs  unfor- 
tunately to  the  first  period.  When  it  was  made, 
Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  task,  and  he  was 
anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  prejudice.  His  aim 
was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious  interpola- 
tions and  blunders;  and  in  doing  this  he  likewise 
introduced  some  changes  of  expression  which  soft- 
ened the  roughness  of  the  Old  Version,  and  some 
which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true  expression 
of  the  sense  (e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  supers^jbstmUidlevi 
for  quotidianwii).  But  while  he  accomplished 
much,  he  failed  to  carry  out  even  this  limited  pur- 
pose with  thorough  completeness.  A  rendering 
which  he  conmionly  altered  was  still  suffered  to  re- 
main in  some  places  without  any  obvious  reason 
(e.  ff-  /jLva-T-ffpiov,  5o|a^cu,  a.(()<ivi(a})'i  and  the 
textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek 
copies,  and  those  probably  few  in  number.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
greater  corruptions  of  the  Old  I^tin,  whether  by 
addition  or  omission,  are  generally  corrected  in  the 
Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also,  Jerome  gives  the  true 
reading  in  details  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Old 
Latin :  Matt.  i.  25,  cognoscebat ;  ii.  23,  prophetas  ; 
V.  22,  om.  ei/cTj;  ix.  15,  lug  ere  ;  John  iii.  8;  Luke 
ii.  33,  6  TTOTTjp;  iv.  12:  but  not  rarely  he  leaves  a 
false  reading  uncorrected  (Matt.  ix.  28,  vobis ;  x. 
42),  or  adopts  a  false  reading  where  the  true  one 
was  also  current;  Matt.  xvi.  6;  xviii,  29;  xix.  4; 
John  i.  3,  16 ;  vi.  64.  Even  in  graver  variations 
he  is  not  exempt  from  error.  The  famous  pericope, 
John  vii.  53-viii.  11',  which  had  gained  only  a 
partial  entrance  into  the  Old  Latin,  is  certainly  es- 
tablished in  the  Vulgate.  The  additions  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  35,  Luke  iv.  19,  John  v.  4,  1  Pet.  iii.  22, 
were  already  generally  or  widely  received  in  the 
Latin  copies,  and  Jerome  left  them  undisturbed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20 ;  but  the 
"heavenly  testimony"  (1  John  v.  7),  which  is 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  later  interpolation,  due  to  an  African  gloss ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  interpolations 
in  Acts  viii.  37,  ix.  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome, 
though  they  maintained  their  place  in  the  mass  of 
Latin  copies. 

36.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  far 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  determine  any  substantial  diflference  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  are  represented  by  the  Old 
and  Hieronymian  Versions.  Elsewhere  the  diflfer- 
ences,  as  far  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, are  differences  of  expression  and  not  of  text; 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate  MSS. 
when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  author- 
ities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  .Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
which  passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly 
condemned  as  faulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 
passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vulgate. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  he  con- 
demns the  additions,  iii.  1,  veritati  non  obtdire ; 
v.  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  translations,  i.  16,  non 
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acquievi  carni  et  sanguini  (for  non  contuli  cum 
came  et  sanguine);  v.  9,  modicum  ft^'mentum  to- 
tarn  massnm  corrumpit  (for  modicum  ferm.entum 
totam  conspersionem  fermentat);  v.  11,  tvacuntum 
est  (for  cessavit);  vi.  3,  seipsum  (seipse)  seducit 
(for  mentem  suam  decipit).  And  in  the  text  of 
the  epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
readings  which  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate  text, 
of  which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21;  v. 
13,  23 ;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c. ),  as  many  more  inferior 
readings  (iv.  17,  26,  30,  &c.),  and  the  remainder 
differences  of  expression:  tnalo  for  nequam,  recto 
pede  incedunt  for  recte  ambulant,  rursum  for 
iterum.  The  same  differences  are  found  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  other  epistles:  ad  Kplies.  i. 
6;  iii.  14;  iv.  19;  v.  22,  31;  ad  Tit.'m.  15.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the  crit- 
ical opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  are  some  readings  which  may  with 
probability  be  referred  to  his  revision :  Acts  xiii. 
18,  mores  eorum  sustinuit  for  nut  nit  (aluit)  eos. 
Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tempon.  Eph.  iv.  19, 
iUuminabit  te  Christm  for  coniinges  Christum. 
Gal.  ii.  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessimus  for  ad  horam 
cessimus.  1  Tim.  v.^19,  add.  nisi  sub  ditobus  aut 
iribus  testibus. 

37.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  I^tin  con- 
sist in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  These,  like  the 
corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezce  (D^), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiq- 
uity of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
seem  to  c^rry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evan- 
gelic tradition  had  not  yet  l>een  wholly  superseded 
by  the  written  Gospels.  Such  are  the  interpola- 
tions at  Matt.  iii.  15;  xx.  28;  Luke  iii.  22  (com- 
pare also  Luke  i.  46;  xii.  38);  but  more  frequently 
they  are  derived  from  panxllel  passages,  either  by 
direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evangel- 
ist, or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  are  fre(]uent  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels;  Matt,  iii.  3;  Mark  xvi.  4;  Luke  i.  29, 
vi.  10;  ix.  43,  50,  54;  xi.  2;  and  occur  also  in 
St.  John  vi.  56,  &c.  But  iii  St.  John  the  Old 
Latin  more  commonly  errs  by  defect  than  by  excess. 
Thus  it  omits  clauses  cei'tainly  or  probably  genuine: 
iiL  31;  iv.  9;  v.  36;  vi.  23;  viii.  58,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Luke  i.  29;  ii.  15;  vi.  21.  Such  variations, 
however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highest 
value.  There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  reading  which  has  been  ob- 
literated in  the  mass  of  authorities:  Luke  vi.  1; 
JNIark  xvi.  9  ff. ;  v.  3 ;  and  not  unfrequently  (comp. 
§  35)  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate :  Luke  xiii.  19 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  28. 

38.  But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading 
are  rare,  when  compared  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
great  mass  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  furnish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  often  the  more  striking  because  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the 
later  copies  have  been  corrupted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Greek  MSS.:  Mark  ii.  16;  iii.  25  (V); 
viii.  13,  (fee;  Rom.  vi.  8;  xvi.  24,  &c.  In  the  first 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  (bis);  ii.  18  ;  iii.  10  ;  v.  4,  5,  11, 
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30,  44,  47;  vi.  5,  13;  vii.  10,  14,  29;  viii.  32 
(x.  8),  (fee.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
which  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  N.  T. : 
Luke  ii.  14,  40;  iv.  2,  &c.;  John  i.  52;  iv.  42, 
51;  v.  16;  viii.  59;  xiv.  17,  &c.:  Acts  ii.  30,  31, 
37,  &c. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  passages  (comp.  §  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  false  read- 
ing: Matt.  vi.  15;  vii.  10-  viii."  28  (?),  &c.;  Luke 
iv.  17 ;  xiii.  23,  27,  31,  «fec. ;  Acts  iii.  20,  &c. ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  comparatively  few, 
and  commonly  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  East- 
ern corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  sepai-atiou  of  read- 
ings which  are  due  to  free  rendering,  or  careless- 
ness, or  glosses,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  version 
from  those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also 
the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuries  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe 
a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  for  purer  than  that  which 
was  current  in  the  Byzantine  Church ;  and  at  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards 
a  revision  of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best 
Biblical  critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley, 
with  ever-deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek 
and  Latin  authorities. 

39.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate 
little  need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  dealing  with  the  N.  T.,  at  least,  we  are  now 
in  possession  of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and 
better  suited  to  the  right  elucidation  of  the  text 
than  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  original 
African  translators.  It  is  a  false  humility  to  rate 
as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.  If  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  langujige,  the  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of 
ancient  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  experience,  have  contributed  nothing 
towards  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Divine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  far  in  advance  of  the  simple 
peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
have  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dishonor 
them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  quote  instances  where  the  Latin  Version 
renders  the  Greek  incorrectly.  Such  faults  arise 
most  commonly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  original,  and  thus  that  which 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  translator 
generally  followed  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  interpreter  of  the  N.  T.  will  be  fully  justified 
in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  authority  of 
early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the 
traditional  sense  (.Tohn  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  &c.)  or 
indicate  an  early  difference  of  translation ;  and  then 
its  evidence  ,may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  free.  Versions 
supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendering. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions   —  40.    The    characteristics    of   Christian 
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Latinity  have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected 
by  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  lately  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  history  of  languages  has  l)^n  fully 
recognized,  and  it  may  be  ho[)ed  that  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Arnobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  receive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  iti  the  remains 
of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the  purest 
ti*aces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African  Latin. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Version ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Version  itself  exhibits  nu- 
merous peculiarities  which  were  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both  in  the 
Latin  Version  and  in  subsequent  writings:  (1) 
Provincialisms  and  (2)  Grsecisms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in  some 
degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few  re- 
marks on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  help  to 
guide  inquiry,  can  be  offered  here;  but  the  care- 
ful reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Version 
(e.  q.  Psalms,  fxclus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modern 
Vulgate)  will  supply  numerous  illustrations." 

(1.)  Prwincialisms.  — 41.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 
forms  which  are  found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 
archaisms  by  grammarians.  These  establish  in  a 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popular  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literary  idiom,  and,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  wards,  forms, 
and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
phenomenon  prevails. 

(o)    Words : 

StultHoquium,    multiloqulum,  vnniloqtius 

(Plautus);  stabilimentum  (id.);  datus 

(subst.  id.);  condignus  (id.);  arotiun- 

cula  (id.);  versipeUis  (id.);  satwitas 

(id.);  stoc^e  (id.);  car(Za<Ms  (Ennius); 

custoditio  (Festus)  ;    dedpula,  dejero 

(Plautus) ;  exentero  (id. ) ;  scius  (Pac. ) ; 

mino  (to  chive^  Festus). 
(3)  Forms: 

Deponents  as  Passive:  consohr,  kortor, 

promereor  (Heb.  xiii.  16);  ministror. 
Irregular  inflections :  partibor  absconsns  ; 

conversely,  exies,  etc. 

tapetia  (Plautus),  hcec  (fem.  pi.). 
Unusual  forms:  pnscua  (fem.);  inwmur 

(masc.)  ;  sal  (neut.)  ;    rHia  (sing.); 

certor,  odio,  coi-num,  plncor  (subst.), 

dulcor. 
y)   Constructions : 

Emigro  with  ace.  (Ps.  Ixi.  7,  emigrabit  te 

de  tabernaculo);   dominor  with  gen.; 

noceo  with  ace. ;  sui,  suus,  for  ejus,  etc. ; 

non  for  ne  prohibitive ;  cajnt  impers. 

42.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other 


a  Cardinal  Wiseman  (Two  Letters  *etc.,  republished 
In  Essays,  i.  pp.  46-64)  has  examined  this  subject  in 
some  detail,  and  the  writer  has  fully  availed  himself 
of  his  examples,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had 
himself  collected.  The  Thesaurus  of  Faber  (ed.  1749) 
is  the  most  complete  for  Ecclesiastical  Latin  ;  and  Du 
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peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  to  the  African 
(or  common)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Chris- 
tian form  of  it.  Such  are  the  words  minorare, 
minoratio,  imjn-opeiiuin,  framea  (a  sword),  ablac- 
tatio,  annualis,  alltviare,  pectusculum,  antemurale, 
panijica,  pai-atura,  tartura,  tribulare  (met.),  trib- 
ulatio,  valtfacere,  veredarius,  mare,  victualia,  vi- 
rectum  (viretum),  vitulamen,  volatilia  (subst.), 
qunternio,  reclinatm'ium,  scrutinium,  sponsare, 
stralorin  (subst.),  siifferentia,  sufficientia,  super- 
abundantia,  sustinentia,  cartallus,  cassidile,  collac- 
tnneus,  condulcare,  genimen,  grossittido,  refectio 
{Kard\vfj.a),  extennimum,  defunctio  (decease),  svb- 
slantia  (abs.),  incolnttis. 

New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives :  pessimnre, 
proximare,  approximnre,  assiduare,  pigritari, 
snlvare  {salvaUn^,  snlvatio),  obviare,  jucundare, 
and  especially  a  large  class  in  -fco :  moiHifico,  vivi- 
fico,  sanctijico,  gkn'ijico,  clarijico,  beatijico,  casti- 
Jico,  gratijico,  J'lnictijico. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are:  appropriare, 
appretiare,  tenebrescere,  indulcare,  implannre, 
(planus),  manicare. 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  also  many 

(1.)  New  substantives  derived  from  adjectives: 
possibilitas,  prceclaritas,  paternitas,  prcesdeniia, 
religiositas,  nativitns,  supervacuitas,  magnalia. 

Or  verbs:  requietio,  respectio,  creatura,  stibi- 
tatio,  extoUentia. 

(2.)  New  verbals:  accensibilis,  acceptabilis,  do- 
cibilis,  productilis,  passibilis,  receptibilis,  reprehen~ 
sibilis,  suadibilis,  subjectibilis,  arreptitius ;  and 
participial  forms:  pudoratus,  angustiaius,  timm^a- 
ius,  senscitus,  disciplinatus,  magnatus,  linguatus. 

(3.)  New  adjectives:  animcequus,  temporaneus, 
unigenitus,  querulosus ;  and  adverbs,  tenibiliter, 
unanimifer,  spiritualiter,  cognoscibiliter,  fiducial 
iter. 

The  series  of  negative  compounds  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice :  hnmemxyratio,  increditio,  incon- 
summatio ;  inJumo^-are  ;  inatixiliatus,  irtdeficiens, 
inconj'usibilis,  importnbilis. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  late  stage  of  a 
language  must  be  reckoned  the  excessive  frequency 
of  compounds,  especially  formed  with  the  preposi- 
tions. These  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin 
Version,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  not  direct  translations  of 
the  late  LXX.  forms,  and  not  independent  forms: 
e.  g.  addecimare,  adinvenire  -ntio,  adincrescere, 
pereffluere,  permundare,  propurgare,  superexal- 
tnre,  superinvalescere,  supererogare,  reinvitare^ 
rememoratio,  repropitiari,  subinferre.  Of  these 
many  are  the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  words : 
superadulta  (1  Cor.  vii.  36),  superseminare  (Matt, 
xiii.  25),  comparticipes,  concaptivus,  complantatus, 
etc.  (supersubstantinlis,  Matt.  vi.  11);  and  others 
are  formed  to  express  distinct  ideas :  svbcinericius, 
subne^tare,  etc.^ 

(2.)  Grcecisms.  —  43.  The  "  simplicity  "  of  the 
Old  Version  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of 
very  numerous  Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  forms,  many 
of  which  have  now  passed  into  common  use.  In 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  dif- 


tripon's  Concordance  is,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  ob- 
served, complete  for  the  authorized  Clementine  text. 

b  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  many  strik- 
ing parallelisms  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  African 
Appuleius  (e.  g.  mcrerlibUis  (act.)  rn>'ffugibilis,  moles- 
tare,  etc.),  or  the  Spanish  Seneca  (e.  g.  inquietudo,  in- 
punititts,  etc.). 
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ference  which  exists  hetweeii  Jerome's  own  work 
and  the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it. 
Kxamples  of  (ireek  words  are:  ztlire,  penzoma, 
python^  pyt/nmissd,  prvstlyius,  ])i-<iplnh'S  -tissa 
-tizare  -tare^  poderis,  jxunpatice,  thes'nirizfire^ 
annihemntizitre,  af/onizare,  (i(/Ouia,  aroviitiznre, 
anyelus  -icus,  ptribolus,  pisticiis,  pro'xtticn^  pn- 
pyrto,  pastophoria.,  tefonium,  euchnris,  ochuris, 
romphcea,  bravium,  dithat  isstis,  doin  i  (thnmus), 
fliymiatoiium,  triidcr/a,  scund i/wti,  sit'trcin,  blas- 
pheiiKire,  etc.,  besides  the  purely  technical  terms: 
p(ttrinir/i<i,  Pdrasceve,  J'dsc/iOy  Pdiarldiis.  Other 
words  based  on  the  (ireek  are:  rijMiior,  angai'io, 
aposfalare,  (ipostoitttis,  acedior  (d/crjS/a). 

Some  close  renderings  are  interesting:  amodo 
(airb  TouTou),  propitiatoiiiim  (i\a(TT-f]piof),  inid- 
ipsum  (ijrl  rh  avrh),  rntioiudt  {\(rye7ov,  Ex.  xxviii. 
15,  &c.),  scenD/'achn'tus  (Acts  xviii.  3),  scminioer- 
bius  (Acts  xvii.  18),  sidnntroil actus  (Gal.  ii.  4),  s?<- 
pei'certnri  (Jude  3),  civilUns  (Acts  xxii.  28),  inten- 
tator  raahruin  (.lames  i.  13).  To  this  head  also 
nmst  be  referred  sucli  constructions  as  zelnre  with 
(tccus.  {(r]\ovu  Tiva);  focere  with  inf.  (TroteTj/ 
....  76i/6o-0a<);  pottstas  with  hif.  {i^ovaia 
cKpifvai);  the  use  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end 
(Acts  vii.  43,  iiroirjaare  irpooKWilv)  or  a  result 
(Luke  i.  25,  fVerSei/  acp^Kiiv,  rv^pextl  auf\rre); 
the  introduction  of  qinn  for  on  in  the  sense  of  thai 
(Luke  i.  58,  aitdiemnt  ....  qmit\  or  for  ort 
recitatimwi  (Matt.  vii.  23,  Conjitibor  illis  quia 
....);  the  dat.  with  assequi  ( Luke  i.  3,  irapaKo- 
KovdeTu  V.  L.);  the  use  of  the  gen.  with  the 
comparative  (John  i.  50,  tnnjora  hoi'uni);  and 
such  Hebraisms  as  vir  mortis  (1  K.  ii.  26).  Comp. 
§6. 

Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Vulgate 
Latin  bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived 
from  the  original  text;  and  the  modifications  of 
form  which  are  capable  of  beir)g  carrietl  back  to 
this  source  occur  yet  more  largely  in  modern  lan- 
guages, whether  in  this  case  they  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  popular 
dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Vulgate  has  preserved  a  distinct  record  of  pow- 
ers which  were  widel}-  working  in  the  times  of  the 
Empire  on  the  connnon  Latin.  These  are  (1)  an 
extension  of  the  use  of  prepositions  for  simple  cases, 
e.  y.  in  the  renderings  of  iv.  Col.  iii.  17,  facere  in 
verlK),  etc.;  (2)  an  assimilation  of  pronouns  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  article,  e.  g.  1  John  i. 
2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke  xxiv.  9,  illis  undeciiii,  etc.; 
and  (3)  a  constant  employment  of  the  definitive 
and  epithetic  genitive,  where  classical  usage 
would  have  required  an  adjective,  e.  g.  Col.  i. 
13,  filius  caritalis  siue ;  iii.  12,  viscera  miseri- 
cordice. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated are  found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  least  changed  from  the  Old  I^tm, 
the  A[X)crypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  says,  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  schools  of  grammarians  and  rhetori- 
cians, could  not  fiiil  to  soften  down  many  of  the  as- 
perities of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting 
variations  already  in  partial  use,  or  by  correcting 
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o  Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  theology  upon  popular  language,  is  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  the  correlatives  of  verbum  in  all  the 
Romance  languages.    The  forms  occur  in  the  religious 
219 


faulty  expressions  himself  as  he  revised  the  text. 
An  examination  of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and 
New  Versions  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  in- 
troduce: Luke  i.  GO,  ouxi,  '"^^^i  Vet.  L.,  nequa- 
quain,  Vulg. ;  id.  65,  iu  o\r}  T-p  opeivfj,  in  omni 
montana,  Vet.  L.,  super  omnia  monUma,  Vulg.; 
ii.  1,  pi'ojiteretur,  pi-ofessio,  Vet.  L.,  describeretur, 
descriptio,  Vulg.;  id.  13,  exercitus  cculestis,  Vet. 
L.,  militice  ccelestis,  Vulg. ;  id.  34,  qu<xl  contradice- 
tur,  Vet.  L.,  cvi  contr.  Vulg.;  id.  49,  in  propi-ia 
Pati-is  mei,  Vet.  L.,  in  his  qum  patris  mei  sunt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed 
constantly,  though  not  universally :  e.  g.  obauditio, 
o6n?<rf<o  (obedientia,  obedio);  mensurare  (metiri); 
dilectio  (caritas);  sacraitieniurn  (mysterium),  etc. 
And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  con- 
fined to  books  which  he  did  not  revise :  elucldare, 
inaltare  (jucundari);  fumigabundus,  illamentntus, 
indisciplinatus,  insuspicabilis ;  exsecr amentum  (ear- 
terminium),  gaudimonium ;  extoUenlia,  honoriji- 
ctntia:  horripilutio,  inhonoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us 
maiidy  through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view 
the  Vulgate  is  the  connecting  link  between  classi- 
cal and  modern  languages.  It  contains  elements 
which  belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Latin,  and  ex- 
hibits (if  often  in  a  rude  form )  the  flexibility  of  the 
popular  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  fur- 
nished the  source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion 
of  current  Latin  derivatives.  Even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  characteristic  words  which  have 
been  given  will  show  how  many  of  them,  and  how 
many  corresponding  forms,  have  passed  into  living 
languages. «  To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail 
would  be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  would  furnish  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  language  fruitful  in  results 
and  hitherto  unwritten.  Within  a  more  limited 
range,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Versions  is  unde- 
niable, though  its  extent  is  rarely  realized.  The 
vast  power  which  they  have  had  in  determining  the 
theological  ternis  of  western  Christendom  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is  based  on  the 
Vulgate,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was 
originated  in  the  Latin  Version.  Predestinition, 
Justif  cation,  supererogation  (supererogo),  sanctiji- 
cation,  salvation,  mediator,  regeneration,  revela- 
tion, visitation  (met.),  propitiation,  first  appear  in 
the  Old  Vulgate.  Grace,  redemption,  election, 
recopciliatum,  satisfaction,  inspiration,  scripture, 
were  de\oted  there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sac- 
rament ifivcTT-ffpiov)  and  communion  are  from  the 
same  source;  and  though  baptism  is  Greek,  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  the  list  by  the  addition  of  orders,  penance, 
congregation,  2)riest.  But  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
forms  already  brought  forward  that  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions have  left  their  mark  both  upon  our  language 
and  upon  our  thoughts;  and  if  the  right  method 
of  controversy  is  based  upon  a  clear  historical  per- 
ception of  the  force  of  words,  it  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  the  Vulgate,  however  much  neglected,  can 
never  be  neglected  with  impunity.  It  was  the  Ver- 
sion which  alone  they  knew  who  handed  down  to 
the  Reformers  the  rich  stores  of  ihediajval  wisdom ; 

technical  sense  (the  Word),  but  otherwise  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  representatives  of  parabola  (parola,  pa- 
role, etc.).     Compare  Diez,  £iym.   JVor/6.  r.  253. 
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the  Version  with  which  the  greatest  of  the  Reform- 
ers were  most  familiar,  and  from  wliich  they  had 
drawn  their  earUest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

B.  F.  W. 

*  Recent  Liternture.  —  First  of  all  should  be 
named  the  excellent  article  Vidgatn,  by  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encyk.  xvii.  422-460 
(1863).  See  also  O.  Zockler,  liieronymus,  sein 
Leben  u.  IVirken,  Gotha,  3865;  L.  Diestel,  Gesch. 
d.  Alien  Test,  in  der  christl.  Kirch e,  Jena,  1869, 
p.  94  ff. ;  F.  Kaulen,  Gesch.  der  Vul(/afa,  Mainz, 
1869;  and  H.  Runsch,  It(da  u.  Vulyota.  Dus 
Sprachidiom  ....  erldutert,  Marb.  1869.  See 
also  Rtinsch,  Die  Int.  Bibeliibersetzungen  im 
christl.  Afrika  zur  Zeit  d^s  Augustinus,  in  the 
Zeifschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol ,  1867,  pp.  606-634; 
and  Beitrdye  zur  patnstischen  Bezeuyung  d.  bibl. 

Textyestalt  u.  Latiuitdt,  I.  Aus  Ambrosius,  ibid. 
1869,  pp.  434-479,  and  1870,  pp.  91-145.  Por- 
tions of  the  Old  Latin  versions  have  been  published 
by  F.  Mone,  De  libris  palimpsesiis,  Carlsr.  1855, 
p.  49  if.  (Prov.);  E.  Ranke,  Frngmenta  Vers.  sac. 
Script.  Lat.  Antehieronym.  e  Cud.  MS.  ertnt,  etc. 
J'Jd.  Libri  repetita,  cui  accedit  Appendix.  VVien, 
1868  (1st  ed.  1856-58);  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Fragm. 
Jnterp.  vet.  Lat.  (Judges),  appended  to  his  Liber 
Judicum  sec.  LXX.,  Turici,  1867;  A.  Vogel,  Bei- 
trage  zur  Herstellung  d.  alt.  lat.  Bibeliibersetzung^ 
AVien,  1868;  and  especially  Librorum  Levit.  et 
Num.  Versio  antiqua  Itala  e  Cod.  perantiquo  in 
Biblioth.  Ashburnham.  conservato  nunc  primum 
iypis  editn,    Lond.    1868,  fol.  (privately   printed). 

The  Book  of  Beer  (p.  3457,  /8)  has  been  edited  by 
John  Stuart,  Edin.  1869.  A. 

VULTURE.     The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 

Heb.  n^"^  {dayyah)  and  nS^T;  and  also  in  Job 

xxviii.  7,  of  n^S,  ayyah ;  elsewhere,  in  Lev.  xi. 
14,  and  Deut.  xiv.  13,  more  correctly  rendered 
"kite":  LXX.  yvxp  and  ^ktivos'.  Vulg.  vultur  : 
except  in  Is.  xxxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  eAa^os, 
and  Vulg.  correctly  milvus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds, 

as  kites  or  buzzards.  H^"^  is  evidently  synony- 
mous with  Arab.  2L}^\S&,  h' day  ah,  the  vernacular 
for  the  "  kite  "  in  North  Africa,  and,  without  the 
epithet  "red,''  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bo- 
chart  {Ilieroz.  11.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vultur  niger. 
The  Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree 

in  rendering  it  "  kite."  H^S  {ayyah)  is  yet  more 
certainly  referable  to  this  bird,  which  In  other  pas- 
sages It  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii. 
b.  2,  c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which 

the  Arabs  call  L>L>  iy^y^)  from  its  cry;  but  does 
not  state  what  species  this  is,  supposing  it  appar- 
ently to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which, 

however,  is  ^UuLsUi,  el  aqauq. 

There  are  two  very  different  species  of  bird  com- 
prised under  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griffon 

{Gyps  fulmis,  Sav.),  Arab.  wwwO,  nesser:    Heb. 

'^W2,  nesher:  invariably  rendered  "eagle"  by  A. 
v.;  and  the  per  cnopier,  or  Egyptian  vulture  {Ne- 
ophronpercnopterus,  Sav.),  Arab.  &4^s,  rakhma: 
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Heb.  OHt''  ''^^''^"*  •■  rendered  "  gier-eagle "  by 
A.  V. 

The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in 
these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However 
degrading  the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in 
many  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
griffon  is  in  all  its  movements  and  characteristics  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and 
far  surpassing  the  eagle  in  size  and  power.  Its 
only  rival  in  these  respects  is  the  bearded  vulture 
or  lammergeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  every- 
where, and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  griffon, 
bald  on  the  head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as 
nesher  (see  Mic.  i.  16).  Very  different  is  the  slov- 
enly and  cowardly  Egyptian  vulture,  the  familiar 
scavenger  of  all  oriental  towns  and  villages,  pro- 
tected for  its  useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  de- 
spised, till  its  name  has  become  a  term  of  reproach 
like  that  of  the  dog  or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ai)ydh  to  refer  to  the  red 
kite  {milvus  regalis,  Temm.),  and  dayyah  to  the 
black  kite  {milvus  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the 
piercing  sight  of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job 
(xxviii.  7),  and  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  latter 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  15).  Both  species  are  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine,  the  red  kite  being  found  all  over 
the  country,  as  formerly  in  England,  but  nowhere 
in  great  numbers,  generally  soaring  at  a  great 
height  over  the  plains,  according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and 
apparently  leaving  the  country  in  winter.  The 
black  kite,  which  is  so  numerous  everywhere  as  to 
be  gregarious,  may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
hovering  over  the  villages  and  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  on  the  lookout  for  offal  and  garbage,  which 
are  its  favorite  food.  Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  un- 
less pressed  by  hunger,  attacks  living  animals.  It 
is  therefore  never  molested  by  the  natives,  and 
builds  its  nest  on  trees  in  their  neighborhood,  fan- 
tastically decorating  it  with  as  many  rags  of  col- 
ored cloth  as  it  can  collect. 

There  are  three  species  of  vulture  known  to  in- 
habit Palestine :  — 

1.  The  Lammergeyer  {Gypaetos  barbatus,  Cuv.), 
which  is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  deso- 
late mountain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaccessible  precipices. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  rather 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griffon  {Gyps  fulvus,  Sav.),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the 
great  height  at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  {Anim. 
Hist.  vi.  5)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  griffon 
scents  its  prey  from  afar,  and  congregates  in  the 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singular  instinct  was 
remarked  in  the  Russian  War,  when  vast  numbers 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camp,  although  previously  they  had 
been  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  "  Whereso- 
ever the  carcass  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  28);  "  Where  the  slain  are, 
there  is  she  "  (Job  xxxix.  30).  The  writer  observed 
this  bird  universally  distributed  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  districts  of  Palesthie,  and  espe- 

■  cially  abundant  in  the  southeast.  Its  favorite 
breeding-places  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  {Neo- 
phron percmpterus,  Sav.),  often  called  Pharaoh's 
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hen,  obsen'ed  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist  and  all 
subsequent  travellers,  and  very  numerous  every- 
where. Two  other  species  of  very  large  size,  the 
eared  and  cinereous  vultures  ( Vultur  nubicus, 
Smith,  and  Vultur  cinereus,  L.),  although  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  probably 
also  of  the  southeast  of  Palestine,  have  not  yet 
been  noted  in  collections  from  that  country. 

H.  B.  T. 


w. 

WAGES.«  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is 
of  a  recompense  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob 
from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  xxxi.  7, 
8,  41 ).  This  usage  was  only  natural  among  a 
pastoral  and  changing  population  like  that  of  the 
tent-dwellers  of  Syria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments 
by  way  of  wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention 
of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  householder  and  vineyard  (Matt.  xx. 
2),  where  the  laborer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably  =7|'/.,  a  rate  which  agi-ees  with 
Tobit  V.  14,  where  a  drachma  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  soldier  (ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Koman  republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  17;  Polyb.  vi. 
39).  It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remembrance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  '^  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants"  (Shakespeare,  Jul.  C'ees.  iv.  3).  In 
earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
land we  know  that  in  the  last  century  a  laborer's 
daily  wages  did  not  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives 
of'  Engineers^  ii.  9G).  But  it  is  likely  that  labor- 
ers, and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
(Michaehs,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  130,  vol.  ii.  p,  190, 
ed.  Smith),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  oyj/wt/ia, 
used  hi  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also  by 
Polyljius,  vi.  39.  The  Mishnah  {Baba  vietzia, 
vii.  1,  §  5),  speaks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to 
the  value  of  a  denarius,  i.  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13;  Dent.  xxiv.  14,  15); 
and  the  Mishnah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use 
of  animals  (Bnba  metzi'i,  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  refused  to  give  his  laborers  sufficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13; 
Mai.  iii.  5;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labor- 
ers, are  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ez.  xxix.  18,  19 ; 
John  iv.  36).  Burckhardt  mentions  a  case  in 
Syria  resembling  closely  that  of  Jacob  with  Laban 
—  a  man  who  served  eight  years  for  his  food,  on 
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a  1.  1'DW,  pryZWl^  :   fiKrOoi  :  merces. 
tt'        V       :- 

2.  n^5?D:  nxio-dos  :  opus:  wages  for  work  done, 

from  b^Q,  «  work  "  (Ges.  p.  1117). 

b  1.  nS^tS^S  :  xop'»ry'a:  muri:  only  in  Ezra  V.  3. 

2.    (a)    1^2  ;     ^pay/xos :     maceria.     {b)     T72  : 

^paynoC:    maceria.     (c)  HTlS  :  Sid<mina,  ^payfi.6^: 
Stpes. 


condition  of  obtaining  his  master's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  by  his 
father-in-law  to  perform  acts  of  service  for  him 
(Sfjria,  p.  297).  H.  W.  P. 

WAGON.  [Cart  and  Chauiot.]  The 
oriental  wagon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  composed 
of  two  or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  solid  circular 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheel!  larrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxeu 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  191,  235,  238;  Olearius, 
Trav.  p.  309;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii.  533.)  Egyp- 
tian carts  or  wagons,  such  as  were  sent  to  con- 
voy Jacob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  are  described 
under  Cart.  The  covered  wagons  for  conveying 
the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
structed on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Herodotus 
mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vehicle  (6/xa|a) 
used  for  sacred  purposes  (Her.  ii.  63). 

H.  W.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  belongs  "  litters  "  Is.  Ixvi. 
20,  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  that  for 
"  wagons "  in  Num.  vii.  3,  8.  Litters  occurs 
only  this  once  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

*  WALL  OF  PARTITION.  [Partition 
Wall.] 

WALLS.^  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on 
wall-construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handicraft;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Robinson,  ii.  338;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  seen,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modern  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones  — 
ancient,  but  of  uncertain  date  —  are  from  20  feet 
to  30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Kob.  i. 
233,  282,  286,  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  num- 
berless instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
faces  of  these  stones  are  "beveled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Koman  period  (Rob.  i.  261,  286, 
ii.  75,  76,  278,  353,  iii.  52,  58,  84,  229,  461,  493, 
511;  Fergusson,  Hdbk.  of  Arch.  p.  288).  On 
the  contrary  side,  see  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1858),  p. 
350. 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are 


3.  n^in  :  Teixos :  mums. 

4.  ^^n  !   fiuvafxts  :  r/rf  jw  :  also  wpoTeixicTfia :  ager. 

5.  \^r\  and   ^"JH  :  Totxo? :  paries. 

6.  "^^^n  :  Treptreixos :  muri  :  only  in  Dan.  ix.  26. 

7.  (a)  bnb.    (6)  bnifJ,    ChaW. :    to^xos  :  paries. 

8.  ^  p  '.  TOtxos :  paries, 

9.  "^2)27  :  retxo? :   murus. 
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each  about  63  feet  long;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17  feet 
2  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick.  Its 
weight  can  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (Rob.  iii. 
505,  512;  Volney,  Trav.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  re- 
markably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of 
encrusting  or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone 
with  slabs  of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or 
alabaster  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  2;  Fergusson, 
Hdbk.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
sides  of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Rob.  ii. 
493,  iii.  14,  45). 

4.  The  ''  paths  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  xxii. 
24)  is  illustrated  by  Robinson  as  a  pathway  through 
vineyards,  with  walls  on  each  side  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  80 ; 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  102,  420;  Lindsay,  Trav.  p. 
239;  MaundreU,  Early  Trav.  p.  437).  [Win- 
dow.] H.  W.  P. 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS.    [Wilderness  of  Wandering.] 

WAR.  The  most  important  topic  in  connec- 
tion with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  army,  which 
is  destined  to  carry  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  Army,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Before  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  27,  28;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged  prophet 
(1  K.  xxii.  6;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  same  purpose  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv.  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xi.  11;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  X.  9,  xxxi.  6).  Formal  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents ; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  deprecatory  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  (1 K.  xx.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Jehoash 
(2  K.  xiv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  dis- 
trict spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).     When   an   engagement 


«  'n'^lJ^,  lit.  an  "enclosing"  or  "besieging," 
and  hence  applied  to  the  wall  by  which  the  siege  was 
effected. 

b  riV^D.    Saalsehiitz  (j4rcAdoi.  ii.  504)  understands 

this  term  of  the  scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  cognate 
suUam  (Gen.  xxviii.  12),  and  giving  the  verb  sh&phac, 
which  accompanies  sollah,  the  sense  of  a  "hurried 
advancing  "  of  the  ladder. 

*^  p^"^.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  term.  The  sense  of  "  turrets  "  assigned  to  it  by 
Geserius  {Thes.  p.  330)  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  always  appears  in  the  singular 
number,  and  in  connection  with  the  expression  "  round 
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was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii. 
9,  xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered 
either  by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  or  by  a 
priest  (Deut.  xx.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle- 
signal,  sounded  forth  from  the  silver  trumpets  as 
already  described,  to  which  the  host  responded  by 
shouting  the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  Is.  xiii. 
13;  Jer.  1.  42;  Ez.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The 
combat  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to- 
hand  contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  soldier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of 
masses.  Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii. 
18;  1  Chi',  xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various 
strategic  devices  were  practiced,  such  as  the  am- 
buscade (Josh.  viii.  2,  12;  Judg.  xx.  36),  surprise 
(Judg.  vii.  16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23). 
Another  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the 
selection  of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii.;  2  Sam.  ii. 
14),  who  were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer 
of  high  reward  (1  Sam^xvii.  25,  xviii.  25;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11;  2  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest  having  been 
decided,  the  conquerors  were  recalled  from  the  pur- 
suit by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28, 
xviii.  16,  XX.  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner :  A  line  of  circumvaUation  " 
was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2;  Mic.  v.  1), 
constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (Deut.  XX.  20),  together  with  earth  and  any 
other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  cut 
off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  country,  but 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  besiegers. 
The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one 
or  more  "  mounts  "  or  "  banks  "  *  in  the  direction 
of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15;  2  K.  xix.  32;  Is.  xxxvii. 
33),  which  was  gradually  increased  in  height  until 
it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  city  wall.  On 
this  mound  or  bank  towers'^  were  erected  (2  K. 
XXV.  1;  Jer.  Iii.  4;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22, 
xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect.  Battering-rams  '^  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.  Undermining  the  walls,  though  practiced  by 
the  Assyrians  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Bible;  the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  orig- 
inal text.  Sometimes,  however,  the  walls  were 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  individual 
warriors  who  protected  themselves  from  above  by 
their  shields  {Vj..  xxvi.  8),  or  by  the  further  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Ilelepolis,^'  referred  to  in 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43.  Burning  the  gates  was  another 
mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it  were 


about  "  the  city.  Hence  the  sense  of  "  circumvalla- 
tion  "  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  Michaelis,  Keil 
(Archdol.  ii.  303),  and  others.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
in  this  case,  to  see  any  distinction  between  the  terms 
dayek  and  matzOr.  The  expression  "  round  about  " 
may  refer  to  the  custom  of  casting  up  banks  at  differ- 
ent points  ;  the  use  of  the  singular  in  a  collective 
sense  forms  a  greater  difficulty. 

•  T 

e  This  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii. 
4,  §  10)  as  a  combination  of  the  testudo  and  the  bat- 
tering-ram, by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  broke 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  thus  "  leaped 
into  the  city,"  not  from  above,  as  the  words  primd 
facie  imply,  but  from  below. 
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possible  (Jud.  viii.  7).  The  besieged,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortifications  (Is. 
xxii.  10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by 
missiles  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  by  throwing  over  beams 
and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xi.  21; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  3,  §  3,  G,  §  3),  by  pouring  down 
boiling  oil  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  28),  or  lastly  by  ei-ecting 
fixed  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  [Engine.]  Sallies  were  also 
made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  besiegers' 
works  (1  Mace.  vi.  31;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §  4),  and 
driving  them  away  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illus- 
tration from  the  representations  of  such  scenes  on 
the  Assyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  "  bank  " 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
walls;  movable  towers  of  considerable  elevation 
brought  up,  whence  the  warriors  discharge  their 
arrows  into  the  city;  the  walls  undermined,  or 
attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  courses ;  the  defenders  actively  engaged 
in  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  battering- 
ram  by  chains  and  ropes;  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hand  (Layard's  Nia.  ii.  366-374). 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
severe  in  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host 
were  put  to  death  (Josh.  x.  26;  Judg.  vii.  25), 
with  the  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  after 
death  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  2  Mace  xv.  30;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  17,  §  2).  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  .iction  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8;  2  Mace, 
viii.  27 ) ;  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45;  2  Sam.  xii.  31;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6;  1  Sam.  xi. 
2),  or  cjirrietl  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi.  26;  Deut. 
XX.  14).  Women  and  children  were  occasionally 
put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity  (2  K.  viii. 
12,  XV.  16;  Is.  xiii.  16,  18;  Hos.  x.  14,  xiii.  16; 
Am.  i.  13;  Nah.  iii.  10;  2  Mace.  v.  13):  but  it 
was  more  usual  to  retain  the  maidens  as  concubines 
or  servants  (Judg.  v,  30;  2  K.  v.  2).  Sometimes 
the  bulk  of  the  jwpulation  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try was  removed  to  a  distant  locality,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the  As- 
syrians (2  K.  xvii.  6).  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  11).  In  addition 
to  these  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
ix.  45;  2  K.  iii.  25;  1  Mace.  v.  28,  51,  x.  84),  the 
idols  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (Is.  xlvi.  1,  2), 
or  destroyed  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84);  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  over- 
spreading them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25);  and 
the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme  meas- 
ures would  hanily  l>e  carried  into  execution;  the 
conqueror  w^idd  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  treas- 
uries (1  K.  xiv.  l"-  :  ■.  14,  xxiv.  13),  or 
levying  contriluitions  (2  iv    —     14). 

The  Mosaic  Law  mitigateu  lo  a  certain  extent 
the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  con- 
quered. With  tlie  exception  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  were  delixered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermina- 
tion by  tl)e  express  command  of  God,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  others 
than  nudes  l>e»rin<;  arms:  the  women  and  children 
■were  to  be  kept  alive  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a 
similar  spirit  of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohil>- 
ited  from  felling  fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing siege-works  (Deut.  xx.  19).     The  Law  further 
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restricted  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  females, 
and  secured  to  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xxi. 
10-14).  The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded 
as  having  been  practiced  by  the  Jews  were  either 
in  retaliation  for  some  gross  provocation,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  cases  of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  6, 
7),  and  of  David's  treatment  of  the  Ammonites 
(2  Sam.  X.  2-4,  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  or  else 
they  were  done  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Mena- 
hem's  treatment  of  the  w.omen  of  Tiphsah  (2  K. 
XV.  16).  The  Jewish  kings  generally  appear  to 
have  obtained  credit  for  clemency  (1  K.  xx.  31). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii.  12; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  where,  instead  of  "gat  him  a 
name,"  we  should  read  '■'■  set  up  a  }nemon(tP'},  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
umphal songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  whole 
population  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21;  Judg.  v.;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17;  1 
Mace.  iv.  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  com- 
memorated by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  25),  or  by  a  national  mourning  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31).  The  fallen  warriors  were  duly  buried  (1  K. 
xi.  15),  their  arms  being  deposited  in  the  grave 
beside  them  (Ez.  xxxii.  27),  while  the  enemies' 
corpses  were  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  44;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The  Israelites  were  di- 
rected to  undergo  the  purification  imposed  on  those 
who  had  touchetl  a  corpse,  before  they  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xxxi. 
19).  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  has  already  l^en 
described  under  Booty.  W.  L.  B. 

*  WARDROBE,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  where,  as 
rendered  in  the  margin,  the  Hebrew  signifies  "  gar- 
ments." The  vestments  of  the  priests  are  prob- 
ably meant,  said  there  to  have  been  under  the  care 
of  Shallum.  The  same  notice  occurs  in  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22.     [See  Vestky,  Amer.  ed.]  H. 

*  WARES.     [Commehce;  Mekchant.] 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  particular  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  I'^t.  As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
tiiat  the  hand,  which  was  thnist  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean ;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat 
of  an  eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  enter- 
ing a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller.  The 
former  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a  matter 
of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt.  xv.  2;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  the  expression  irvyfjLrj  used  by  St.  Mark 
has  reference  to  any  special  regulation  may  per- 
haps be  doubtful;  the  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.),  and. 
"diligently"  (Alford),  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  "  with  the  fist,"  as 
though  it  were  necessary  to  close  the  one  hand, 
which  had  already  been  cleansed,  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  unclean  one.  This  sense  appears 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot); 
"up  to  the  elbow"  (Theophylact);  "having  closed 
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the  hand  "  which  is  undergoing  the  washing  (Grot. ; 
Scalig.).  The  Pharisaical  regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
entitled  Ytidaim,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §  3),  and  that 
great  care  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  purity  in 
the  water  used.  The  ordinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meals  is  still 
universally  prevalent  in  eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  ritual  observance,  except  in  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It 
held  a  high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Immediately  that  a  guest  presented 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  offer  the 
necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii. 
4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24;  Judg.  xix.  21;  comp. 
Horn.  Od.  iv.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compli- 
mentary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41;  Luke  vii.  38,  44;  John 
xiii.  5-14;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  deputy  (Robinson's 
£ib.  lies.  ii.  229;  Jowett's  Ees.  pp.  78,  79).  The 
feet  were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed 
(Cant  v.  3).  A  symbolical  significance  is  attached 
in  John  xiii.  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  compared 
with  bathing  the  whole  body,  the  former  being 
partial  (uitttw),  the  latter  complete  (Kouw),  the  for- 
mer oft-repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  latter 
done  once  for  all;  whence  they  are  adduced  to 
illustrate  the  distitiction  between  occasional  sin  and 
a  general  state  of  sinfulness.  After  being  washed, 
the  feet  were  on  festive  occasions  anointed  (Luke 
vii.  38;  John  xii.  3).  The  indignity  attached  to 
the  act  of  washing  another's  feet,  appears  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  vessel  used  (Ps.  Ix.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  WASHPOT.  [See  the  article  above.] 
WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (nnp^/S :  <^„- 
\aK-f))-  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  aiid"  Romans, 
divided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period  for 
which  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The 
proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized  only  three  such 
watches,  entitled  the  first  or  "beginning  of  the 
watches  "  «  (Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch''  (Judg. 
vii.  19),  and  the  morning  watch'"  (Ex.  xiv.  24; 
1  Sam.  xi.  11).  These  would  last  respectively  from 
sunset  to  10  p.  m.;  from  10  p.  m.  to  2  A.  m.;  and 
from  2  A.  M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended 
by  Lightfoot  (//w.  fhb.  in  Matt.  xiv.  25)  that  the 
Jews  really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of 
which  were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth 


*  Yet  being  an  offering  to  "bring  iniquity  to  re- 
membrance "  (ver.  15),  it  is  ceremonially  rated  as  a 
"  sin  olTering ;  "  hence  no  oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
meal  before  burning  it,  nor  any  frankincense  to  be 
placed  upon  it  when  burnt,  which  same  rule  was  ap- 
plied to  "sin  offerings"  generally  (Ijev.  v.  11).  With 
meat  offerings,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
the  imposition  of  frankincense  were  prescribed  (ii.  1. 
2,  7,  14,  15). 

/  Probably  not  the  "  water  of  separation  "  for  puri- 
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being  in  the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  ^nd 
is  opposed  to  Rabbinical  authority  (Mishnah,  Be- 
rach.  c.  1,  §  1;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7;  Rashi, 
on  Judg.  vii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of 
watches  was  increased  to  four,  which  were  described 
either  according  to  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "fourth  watch"  (Matt.  xiv.  25;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  §  5),  or  by  the  terms  "  even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  moming"  (Mark  xiii. 
35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9  p.  m., 
midnight,  3  A.  m.,  and  6  A.  M.  Conformably  to 
this,  the  guard  of  soldiers  was  divided  into  four 
relays  (Acts  xii.  4),  showing  that  the  Roman 
regime  was  followed  in  Herod's  army.  Watchmen 
appear  to  have  patrolled  the  streets  of  the  Jewish 
towns  (Cant.  iii.  3,  v.  7 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  1,^'  where  for 
"waketh"  we  should  substitute  "watclieth:  "  Ps. 
cxxx.  6).  W.  L.  B. 

*  WATCHMAN.    [Watches  of  Night.] 
WATER     OF     JEALOUSY    (Num.    v. 
11-31),     D*^"]^)!  "^p,    "waters  of   bitterness," 
sometimes  with  D'^'^'^S^n  added,  as  "  causing 

a  curse"  0"]^^,  uSwp  tou  iXey/nov;  Philo,  ii.  310, 
ttStos  iKfyxov)-  The  ritual  prescribed  consisted 
in  the  husband's  bringing  tlie  woman  before  the 
priest,  and  the  essential  part  of  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  oath,  to  which  the  "water"  was  sub- 
sidiary, symbolical,  and  ministerial.  With  her  he 
was  to  bring  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley- 
meal  as  an  offering.  Perhaps  the  whole  is  to  be 
regarded  from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this 
"offering  "  in  the  light  of  a  court-fee.^  (Jod  him- 
self was  suddenly  invoked  to  judge,  and  his  pres- 
ence recognized  by  throwing  a  handful  of  the 
barley-meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  course  of 
the  rite.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  priest 
"  set  her  before  the  Lord "  with  the  offering  in 
her  hand.  The  Mishnah  (Sotnh)  prescribes  that 
she  be  clothed  in  black  with  a  rope  girdle  around 
her  waist;  and  from  the  direction  that  the  priest 
"shall  uncover  her  head  "  (ver.  18),  it  would  seem 
she  came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  IJack.  As  she 
stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the  priest  stood  hold- 
ing an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  water/  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  from  ail  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  "a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  j.eople,"  if 
guilty,  further  describing  the  exnct  consequences 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  tlie  "  mem- 
bers "  which  she  had  "yielded  as  servants  to  un- 
cleanness  "  9'  (vv.  21,  22,  27;  comp.  Rom.  vi.  19; 
and   Theodoret,    Qucest.  x.   in  Num.).     He  then 


fication,  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for 
as  its  ceremonial  property  was  to  defile  the  pure  and 
to  purify  the  unclean  (Num.  xix.  21)  who  touched  it, 
it  could  hardly  be  used  in  a  rite  the  object  of  which 
was  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  upright  or  dis- 
cover the  guilt  of  the  sinner,  without  the  symbolism 
jarring.  Perhaps  water  from  the  laver  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  intended. 

9  The  words  ilb^b,  b**??^,  n^^^J  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  rot,"  rather  indicate,  ac- 
cording to  Gesen  s.  v.  ■  ^3,  to  ''become  or  make 
lean."  Michaelis  thought  ovarian  dropsy  was  intended 
by   the    symptoms.     Jo.«ephus   says,    tou  re   cKfKoii 
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«'  wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them 
out  with  the  bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown, 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  hand- 
ful of  meal  on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to 
drink"  the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  moreover 
answering  to  the  words  of  his  imprecation,  "  Amen, 
Amen."  Josephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  was  un- 
founded, she  obtained  conception ;  if  true,  she  died 
infamously.  This  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  if 
the  "  be  clean,  then  shall  she  be  free  and  shall  con- 
ceive seed"  (ver.  28),  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  when  restored  to  her  husliand's  affection  she 
should  be  blessed  with  fruitfuhiess ;  or,  that  if  con- 
ception had  taken  place  he/ore  her  appearance,  it 
would  have  its  proper  issue  in  child-bearing,  which, 
if  she  had  been  unfaithful,  would  be  intercepted  by 
the  operation  of  the  curse.  It  may  be  supposetl 
that  a  husband  would  not  be  forward  to  publish 
his  suspicions  of  his  own  injury,  unless  there  were 
symptoms  of  apparent  conception,"  and  a  risk  of  a 
child  by  another  being  presented  to  him  as  his 
own.  In  this  case  the  woman's  natural  apprehen- 
sions regarding  her  own  gestation  would  operate 
very  strongly  to  make  her  shrink  from  the  potion, 
if  guilty.  For  plainly,  the  effect  of  such  a  cere- 
monial on  the  nervous  system  of  one  so  circum- 
stanced, might  easily  go  far  to  imperil  her  life,  even 
without  the  precise  syiiiptoms  ascribed  to  the  water. 
Meanwhile  the  rule  would  operate  beneficially  for 
the  woman,  if  imiocent,  who  would  be  during  this 
interval  under  the  protection  of  the  court  to  which 
the  husband  had  himself  appealed,  and  so  far  secure 
against  any  violent  consequence  of  his  jealousy, 
which  had  thus  found  a  vent  recognized  by  law. 
Further,  by  thus  interposing  a  period  of  probation 
the  fierceness  of  conjugal  jealousy  might  cool.  On 
comparing  this  argument  with  the  further  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  the  treatise  Sota/i  tending  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  rite,  there  seems  grave 
reason  to  doubt  whether  recourse  was  ever  had  to 
it  in  fact.  [Adultkhy.]  The  custom  of  writing 
on  a  parchment  words  cabalistic  or  medical  relating 
to  a  particular  case,  and  then  washing  them  off, 
and  giving  the  patient  the  water  of  this  ablution 
to  drink,  has  descended  among  oriental  supersti- 
tions to  the  present  day,  and  a  sick  Arab  would 
probably  thnik  this  the  most  natural  way  of  "tak- 
ing "  a  prescription.  See,  on  the  genei-al  subject, 
Groddeck  de  vttt.  Hehr.  puryat.  castitnlis  in  Ugol. 
Tliesnur.  (Winer).  The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal 
was  probably  traditional  in  Moses'  time,  and  by 
fencing  it  round  with  the  wholesome  awe  inspired 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  law- 
giver would  deprive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  bar- 
barous tendency,  and  would  probably  restrain  the 
husband  from  some  of  the  ferocious  extremities  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  driven  by  a  sudden 
fit  of  jealousy,  so  powerful  in  the  oriental  mind. 
On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission 
to  divorce  by  a  written  instrument,  rather  as  the 


eK7re(TOi/TOs  auT^,  koX  tt}1/  KoiXiav  vSepov  icaTaAa/x/3avov- 
Tos  (Ant.  iii.  11,  §  6). 

a  This  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  rendering  in 

the  A.  V.  of  the  words  nt»5n3  ^^b  Win"),  v.  13, 
T  T    :•  •  :'  ' 

by  "  neither  she  be  taken  with  the  manner,^^  the  ital- 
icized words  being  added  as  explanatory,  without  any 
to  correspond  in  the  original,  and  pointing  to  the 
sadden  cessation  of  "the  manner"  or  "custom  of 
women  "  (Gen.  xviii.  11,  xxxi.  35),  i.e.  the  menstrual 
flux,  suggesting,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  not  past  the 
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mitigation  of  a  custom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  a 
barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  uncalculating  vindic- 
tiveness.  Viewing  the  regulations  concerning  mat- 
rimony as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle 
animating  them  in  all  their  parts  —  that  of  pro- 
viding a  legal  channel  for  the  course  of  natui-al 
feelings  where  irrepressible,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  surrounding  their  outlet  with  institutions  apt  to 
mitigate  their  intensity,  and  so  assisting  the  grad- 
ual formation  of  a  gentler  temper  in  the  bosom  of 
the  nation.  The  precept  was  given  "  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and 
the  tendency  of  softening  them.  (See  some  re- 
marks in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.)  H.  H. 

WATER  OF  SEPARATION.  [Purifi- 
cation.] 

*  WATERCOURSE.     [Conduit.] 

*  WATERING    WITH    THE    FOOT. 

[Garden;  Foot,  Watering  with  the.] 

*  WATER -POT  [Pot;  Weights  and 
Measures.] 

*  WATER-SPOUT    [Gutter,  Amer.  ed.] 
WAVE-OFFERING   (HDI^n,    "a   wav- 
ing," from     P|13,    "to  wave,"    "^327     nD13n 

n^n*^,  "a  waving  before  Jehovah").  This  rite, 
together  with  that  of  "  heaving  "  or  "raising"  the 
offering,  was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
peace-offerings.  In  such  the  right  shoulder,  con- 
sidered the  choicest  part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be 
"  heaved,"  and  viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only 
eaten  therefore  by  the  priest;  the  breast  was  to  be 
"  waved,"  and  eaten  by  the  worshipper.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover  a  sheaf  of  corn,  in  the 
green  ear,  was  to  be  waved,  accompanied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
from  the  performance  of  which  ceremony  the  days 
till  Pentecost  were  to  be  counted.  When  the  feast 
arrived,  two  loaves,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripe  com, 
were  to  be  offered  with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-oflTer- 
ing,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace- 
offering.     These  likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  27 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii.  27, 
ix.  21,  X.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20;  Num.  vi.  20, 
xviii.  11,  18,  26-29,  etc. 

We  find  also  the  word  nSISD  applied  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  24  to  the  gold  offered  by  the  people  for  the 
furniture   of    the    sanctuary.     It   is   there  called 

nD^3nn  ^^nt.     it  may  have  been  waved  when 

presented,  but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  nD")3n 
had  acquired  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote 
"  free-will  offering."  In  either  case  we  must  sup- 
pose the  ceremony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  to 
and  practiced  by  the  Israelites  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law. 


age  of  child-bearing,  that  conception  had  taken  place. 
If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  suspicions  of 
the  husband  would  be  so  far  based  upon  a  fact.  It 
seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may 
be  an  extension  of  the  sense  of  those  immediately 

preceding,  r^2  ^^S  ^V"?»  ^ben  the  connected  tenor 

would  be,  "  and  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  and 
she  be  not  taken,"  /.  e.  taken  in  the  fact :  comp.  John 
viii.  4,  avnj  17  yui^j  KaTeikri^dy\  eiravTO^Mpoi  /xoixeuo- 
fieyrj. 
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It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  perCornied  by  the  priest  or 
by  the  wor.<hipper  with  the  former's  assistance. 
The  Rabbinical  tratUtion  represents  it  as  done  by 
the  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  peace  offerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  his  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witnessed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-oflfering 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burnt-offer- 
ing gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  his  own,  the 
>ictim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering, 
as  establishing  relations  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, was  participated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the  shoulder  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  his  throne  in  the 
heaven,  the  waving  of  the  breast  that  He  is  present 
in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  one  rite  testified 
to  his  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the  other  to  his 
being  among  and  with  his  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peace- 
ofFering  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it  is  styled  a  burnt- 
offering.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  every- 
where else  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peace- 
ofFering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  a  burnt-offering, 
there  was  one  in  connection  with  the  wave-loaves 
of  Pentecost  (I^v.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  wary  of 
concluding  that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
The  significance  of  these  rites  seems  considerable. 
The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  corn,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's 
birthday.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  births  —  that  of  the  people  into 
national  life;  that  of  their  needful  sustenance  into 
yearly  life  —  combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first- 
fruits  were  holy  to  God :  the  first-born  of  men,  the 
first-produce  of  the  earth.  Both  principles  were 
recognized  in  the  Passover.  When  six  weeks  after, 
the  harvest  had  ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  ma- 
tured produce  were  similarly  to  be  dedicated  to 
God.  Both  were  waved,  the  rite  which  attested 
the  Divine  presence  and  working  all  around  us 
being  surely  most  appropriate  and  significant  in 
their  case.  F.  G. 

WAY.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance 
so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  "highway,"  "  causeway  ")  and 
is  so  uniformly  en)ployed  in  the  secondary  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  "  custom  "  or  "  manner,"  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signifies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
translators  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
these,  several  had  the  same  secondary  sense  which 

the  word  »  way  "  has  with  us.    Two  others  (n"nM 


«  This  is  more  obscure  in  the  A.  V.  even  than  the 
others :  "  Come  along  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim." 


WEASEL 

and  D"^n3)  are  employed  only  by  the  poets,  and 
are  commonly  rendered  "  path  "  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now 
and  then  used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is 

Tf^^,  derec,  connected  with  the  German  iy^efen 
and  the  English  "  tread."  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  passage  in  which  this 
word  occurs  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and 
more  real  if  "  road  to  "  were  substituted  for  "  way 
of."  Thus  Gen.  xvi.  7,  "  the  spring  on  the  road 
to  Shur;  "  Num.  xiv.  25,  "the  road  to  the  Red 
Sea;  "  1  Sam.  vi.  12,  "  the  road  to  Bethshemesh:  " 
Judg.  ix.  37,  "  the  road  to  the  oak  «  of  Meonenim ;  " 
2  K.  xi.  19,  "the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that 
which  is  a  mere  general  expression  into  a  substan- 
tial reality.  And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  word 
6S6s  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  almost  in- 
variably translated  "  way."  Mark  x.  32,  "  They 
were  on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;  "  Matt.  xx. 
17,  "  and  Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in 
the  road  "  —  out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who, 
like  themselves,  were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  6S6s  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  namely,  in  the  sense  of  a 
religious  course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but 
rarely,  perhaps  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14. 
"the  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
probably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
practiced  there;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  "  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  practices, 
"  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way." 
But  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  6^6s,  "the  way," 
"the  road,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  term 
for  the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23, 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  J  4,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
"that"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  Italics,  as  it  is  in  xxiv.  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  "the  path  (et  tank,  iv.  66),  and  "  the  right 
path  "  (i.  5 ;  iv.  174).  Gesenius  (  Thes.  p.  353)  has 
collected  examples  of  the  same  expression  in  other 
languages  and  religions.  G. 

*  WEALTH  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  some 
passages  (Il^r.  ix.  12;  Esth.  x.  3;  1  Cor.  x.  24)  in 
its  old  sense  of  "  weal  "  or  "  welfare."  A. 

*  WEALTHY  is  used  in  the  A.  V.,  Jer.  xUx. 
31,  in  the  sense  of  "prosperous,"  "at  ease";  and 
in  Ps.  Ixvi.  12  it  has  a  similar  meaning. 
[Wealth.]  A. 

WEANING.      [Abkaham  ;     Banquet  ; 
Child.] 
WEAPONS.     [Arms.] 

WEASEL  (Tlpn,  choled:  ya\rj'-  mustela) 
occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean 
animals.  According  to  the  old  versions  and  the 
Talmud,  the  Heb.  choled  denotes  "  a  weasel "  (see 
Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talm.  p.  91,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
V.  Rab.  ei  Talm.  p.  756);  but  if  the  word  is  iden- 

tical  with  the  Arabic  chuld  (i^X^)  and  the  Syriac 
chuldo  (jj-^Q-A/),  as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  435) 
and  others  have  endeavored  to  show,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  "  a  mole  "  is  the  animal  indicated.  Ge- 
senius ( Thes.  p.  474),  however,  has  the  following 
very  true  observation:  "  Satis  constat  animalium 
nomina  perssepe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cognata 
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aliud,  id  vero  simile,  animal  sifi;nificare."     He  pre- 
fers to  render  the  term  by  "  Weasel." 

Moles  are  conunon  enoui^h  in  Palestine;  Hassel- 
quist  {Tnw.  p.  120),  speakinj?  of  the  country  be- 
tween Jaffa  and  Kama,  says  he  had  never  seen  in 
any  place  the  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as  in 
these  plains.  There  was  scarce  a  yard's  length 
between  each  mole-hill.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
both  the  Tdlpa  europiea  and  the  T.  coxa,  the 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  sjieaks  (flist.  Anim. 
i.  8,  §  3),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  family  of 
.Uusttlidce  also  is  doubtless  well  represented.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Heb.  term  the  same 
signification  which  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac 
have,  and  understand  a  "  mole  "  to  be  denoted  by 
it.     [Mole.]  W.  H. 

WEAVING  D^M).  The  art  of  weaving  ap- 
pears to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civil- 
ization. In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  in- 
vented, we  know  not;  but  we  find  it  practiced  with 
great  skill  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  hence  the  invention  was  not  unnaturally  attribu- 
ted to  them  (Plin.  vii.  57).  The  "vestures  of  fine 
linen  "  such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42),  were  tlie 
product  of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  at- 
tested by  existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be 
not  inferior  to  the  finest  citnibric  of  modern  times 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  75).  The  Israelites  were  probably 
acquainted  with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  at- 
tained the  proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  exe- 
cute the  hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  35; 
1  Chr.  iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a 
later  period  the  Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  their 
manufactures  of  "  fine  '  (t.  e.  hackled)  flax  and  of 
chart,"'  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  but 
more  probably  a  w/tite  material  either  of  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  From  them  the  Tyrians  pro- 
cured the  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  {V^.  xxvii.  7),  the  handsome 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  carried  on 
in  I'^ypt,  generally,  but  not  universally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).  This  was 
the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv.  21),  but  in  later  times  it  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  household 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  an 
industrious  housewife  would  produce  a  surplus  for 
sale  to  others  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of 
weaving  can  only  be  infen-ed  from  incidental  notices. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upriirht,  and  the 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85),  that  the 
Egyptians,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  pressed 
the  woof  downwards,  nmst  be  received  with  reser- 
vation (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  similar  variety 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inferred 


a  •'in. 

^  T^DD :    so  called  from    its    resemblance  to  a 

T 

ploughmaa's  yoke. 

c  n5^'^«  '^his  term  is  otherwise  understood  of 
the  warp,  as  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (Gesen. 
Tfies.  p.  890). 
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from  the  remark  of  St.  John  (xix.  23),  that  the 
seamless  coat  was  woven  "  from  the  top"  (ew  rofp 
^vxeeu)-  Tunics  of  this  kind  were  designated  by 
the  Koman  rectce,  implying  that  they  were  made 
at  an  upright  loom  at  which  the  weaver  stood  to 
his  work,  thrusting  the  woof  upwards  (Plin.  viii. 
74).  The  modern  Arabs  use  a  procimibent  loom, 
raised  above  the  ground  by  short  legs  (Hurckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  b  to  which  the  warp 
was  attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin  <-'  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
also  notice  of  the  shuttle,''  which  is  described  by  a 
term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (.lob  vii.  6); 
the  thrum  e  or  threads  which  attached  the  web  to 
the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  maryiu);  and  the  web'^ 
itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  A.  V.  "beam  ").  Whether 
the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  warp  "/ 
and  "  woof,"  o  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one  could 
be  affected  with  leprosy  without  the  other :  perhaps 
the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture  (Knobel, 
in  he).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dispensed 
with,  the  woof  being  passed  through  with  the  hand 
(Robinson's  Bibl.  lies.  i.  169).  The  speed  with 
which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and  the  decisive 
manner  in  which  he  separated  the  web  from  the 
thrum  when  his  work  was  done,  supplied  vivid 
images,  the  former  of  the  speedy  passage  of  life 
(.lob  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden  death  (Is.  xxxviii. 
12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  garments  " 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Ex.  xxvi.  7;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
ducing the  different  textures  described  in  the  Bible 
as  "  linen  "  and  "  fine  linen."  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was 
interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).  With 
regard  to  the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  terms 
rikmah,  »  needlework,"  and  ma'dseh  c/iosheb,  "  the 
work  of  the  cunning  workman,"  have  been  already 
discussed  under  the  head  of  Embroiderer,  to  the 
effect  that  both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  them  lay  in  the 
addition  of  a  device  or  pattern  hi  the  latter,  the 
rikmah  consisting  simply  of  a  variegated  stuff 
without  a  pattern.  We  may  further  notice  the 
terms:  (1.)  shdbats^  and  tashbets^  applied  to  the 
robes  of  the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39),  ana  signify- 
ing tesselated  (A.  V.  "broidered"),  i.  e.  with 
depressions  probably  of  a  square  shape  worked  in 
it,  similar  to  the  texture  described  by  the  Romans 
under  the  term  scutulatus  (Plin.  viii.  73;  Juv.  ii. 
97);  this  was  produced  in  the  loom,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  work  of  the  weaver  (Ex. 
xxxix.  27).  (2.)  Moshzdrk  (A.  V.  "twined"), 
applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which  the  curtains 


<t  yn^.    The 
and  the  shuttle. 
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word  describes  both   the  web 
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of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal  vestments  were 
made  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  (J,  etc.);  in  this  texture 
each  thread  consisted  of  several  finer  threads  twisted 
together,  as  is  described  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  fan)ed  corselet  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii.  47).  (3.) 
Mklibetsutk  zahdb  «  (A.  V.  "  of  wrought  gold  "), 
textures  in  which  gold  thread  was  interwoven  (Ps. 
xlv.  13).  The  Babylonians  were  particularly  skill- 
ful in  this  branch  of  weaving,  and  embroidered 
groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the  robes  (Plin.  viii. 
74;  I>ayard,  Nm.  ii.  413);  the  "goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment  "  secreted  by  Achan  was  probably 
of  this  character  (Josh.  vii.  21).  The  sacerdotal 
vestments  are  said  to  have  been  woven  in  one  piece 
without  the  intervention  of  any  needlework  to  join 
the  seams  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  4).  The  "  coat 
without  seam  "  {■)(^lt(Sov  &ppa(pos]j  worn  by  Jesus 
at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  (John  xix.  23),  was 
probably  of  a  sacerdotal  character  in  this  respect, 
but  made  of  a  less  costly  material  (Carpzov,  Appar. 
p.  72).  W.  L.  B. 

*  WEB.     [Weaving.] 

*  WEDDING.  This  topic  has  been  ex- 
haustively treated  under  the  head  of  Makriage 
(iii.  1793-1807),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
In  this  relation,  the  Canticles  may  be  entitled  to 
special  recognition,  as  a  sacred  book  portraying, 
according  to  almost  every  theory  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, the  sacredness  of  wedded  love  —  there  being  a 
general  agreement  that  its  two  principal  personages 
were  wedded,  or  solemnly  betrothed,  and  that  the 
theme  of  the  song  is  chaste,  connubial  love.  This 
view  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  a  pre- 
ceding article  [Shulamite,  iv.  p.  3021],  that 
"  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion  "  was  a  lovely 
Shunanmiite  girl,  who  figured  in  the  history  of  the 
royal  family  (1  K.  i.  3,  4,  ii.  17,  21),  one  of  the 
court-beauties  of  his  day.  The  conjecture  is  fur- 
ther discountenanced  by  the  allusions  (Cant.  iii. 
6,  viii.  5)  to  the  bridal  procession  and  the  bride 

coming  up  from  "  the  wilderness  "  (IlIll^rT),  the 
term  by  which  the  sacred  writers  generally  desig- 
nate the  southern  desert.  It  is  still  further  dis- 
credited by  her  allusions  to  her  foreign  extraction ; 
and  the  deprecatory  appeal  to  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (Cant.  i.  5,  6),  quite  out  of  place  on 
the  lips  of  a  native  Jewess,  of  the  court  circle, 
would  well  befit  a  dark-skinned  daughter  of  Egypt, 
or  of  one  of  the  desert  tribes.  S.  W. 

*  WEDGE.     [Mines,  iii.  1939  6.] 
WEEK     (27^ntt7,   or    mtt?,    from    2?5a?, 

"seven,!'  a  heptad  of  anything,  but  particularly 
used  for  a  period  of  seven  days :  tfiSofjids  ■  septi- 

mana).    We  have  also,  and  much  oftener,  n3?2tr, 

or  D''^'^  nrntr. 

Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  great 
antiquity,  on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among 
the  Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  period 
of  seven  days.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3),  "  in  process  of  time,"  liter- 
ally "  at  the  end  of  days.''  It  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  narrative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (Gen. 
viii.  10),  "  and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  " 
and  we  find  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  Laban 
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(Gen.  xxix.  27),  "  fulfill  her  week."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  division  of  time  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing 
that.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made  the 
key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  through  the  Sab- 
batical years  up  to  that  of  jubilee.  [See  Sab- 
bath; Sabbatical  Yeak;  and  Jubilee,  Year 

OF.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred 
things,  that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back 
as  far  as  the  creation  of  man,  who  on  this  suppo- 
sition was  told  from  the  very  first  to  divide  his 
time  on  the  model  of  the  Creator's  order  of  working 
and  resting.  I'he  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if 
this  be  so,  as  old  as  man  himself;  and  we  need  not 
seek  for  reasons  either  in  the  human  mind  or  the 
facts  with  which  that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is 
to  be  referred  neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to 
man's  will.  A  purely  theological  ground  is  thus 
established  for  the  week  and  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven.  They  who  embrace  this  view 
support  it  by  a  reference  to  the  six  days'  creation 
and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  they 
consider  to  have  been  made  known  to  man  from, 
the  very  first,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  exceeding 
prevalence  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  from 
the  earliest  age  —  an  argument  the  force  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  absence 
of  any  natural  ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  record  of  the 
six  days'  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
language  is  used  and  human  apprehensions  are 
addressed  in  that  record,  so  the  week  being  already 
known,  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbath  may  well  have  been  set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
versal; that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it 
were  too  important  to  allow  the  argument  from 
its  prevalency  to  stand ;  and  that  so  I'ar  from  its 
being  without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  most 
obvious  and  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  month. 
Each  of  these  points  must  now  be  briefly'  consid- 
ered :  — 

1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theological  ground 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  sides;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  creation  and  the  fouith  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  eitlier  was  known. 
Whether  the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the 
number  seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that 
number  helped  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the 
week,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I'he  latter  iact,  the 
ancient  ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might 
rest  on  divers  grounds.  The  planets,  according 
to  the  astronomy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in 
number;  so  are  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale; 
so  also  many  other  things  naturally  attracting 
observation. 

2dly.  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  wa» 
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indeed  ver}'  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  univer- 
sality is  recjuired  to  render  it  an  ai-gnment  for  the 
view  in  aid  of  whicli  it  is  appealed  to.  It  wjis 
adopted  by  all  th-  Slieniitic  races,  and,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history  at  least,  by  the  I'Lgyptiaus. 
Across  tlie  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division  all  but 
identical  with  it,  ainonj;  tlie  Peruvians.  It  alsa 
obtiuns  now  witli  the  lliiuloos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  tlieni  is  uiiUter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  hito  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohannnedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
luiiversally  or  only  among  the  Buddliists  admits  of 
doubt  (See,  for  both,  I'riaidx's  Qutfistioiies  .Uo- 
saicie,  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which 
we  may  lie  well  ex|)eeted  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deserves,  in  resfiect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but 
of  the  vigorous  and  valualile  thought  with  which  it 
is  impregnate<l,  to  be  far  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  later  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Uouians. 

3dly.  So  far  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  witiiout  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much 
to  recommend  its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were 
named  from  planetary  deities,  as  among  first  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  h^gyptians, 
there  of  course  each  peritnl  of  seven  days  would 
constitute  a  wliole,  and  that  whole  njiglit  come  to 
•be  recognized  by  nations  that  disregarded  or 
rejected  the  pnictice  wiiich  had  shaped  and  deter- 
mined it.  But  further,  the  week  is  a  most  natural 
and  nearly  an  exact  quailripartition  of  the  month, 
80  that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easily  have 
suggested  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Ivujyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Cassius  {//Is'.  Rom.  xxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Kxodus,  the  children 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their  week  was 
simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  particular 
associations  bound  up  with  it.  The  days  seemed 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal 
numerals,  counted  from  the  Sabbath.  We  shall 
have  indeed  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  planetary 
week  at  a  later  statue  of  our  inquiry,  but  our  first 
and  main  l)usiness.  as  we  have  already  said,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix.  27,  that  it  was 
kn6wu  to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction 
to  Jacob,  ''fulfill  her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was 
in  use  sis  a  fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebrations. 
The  most  probable  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  that 
Laban  tells  .Jacob  to  fulfill  l^eah's  tveek;  the  proper 
period  of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connection  with 
his  marriage  to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Rachel 
also  (comp.  Judg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeral 
observance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies  of 
Jacob,  Joseph  "  made  a  mourning  for  his  father 
seven  days"  (Gen.  1.  10).  But  neither  of  these 
instances,  any  more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the 
ark,  go  further  than  showing  the  custom  of  ob- 
serving a  term  of  seven  days  for  any  observance 
of  import;\nce.  They  do  not  prove  that  the 
whole  year,  or  the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided 
at  all  times,  and  without  regard  to  remarkable 
events. 

In  Exodus  of  course  the  week  conies  into  very 
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distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts  — 
the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  are 
prolontjed  lor  seven  days  after  that  of  their  initiation 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  etc.),  a  custom  which  remains 
in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembninces  and  topics  of  the  great  festivals  are 
prolonge<I  till  what  is  technically  called  the  octave. 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  one  day, 
yet  the  time  for  its  observance  was  to  be  counted 
by  weeks  from  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
titles,  "  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
pandeil  so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  ye-ar  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  have  been  nci^lected  before 
the  Captivity,  their  effect,  when  studied,  must  have 

been  to  render  the  words  JT^Ilti?,  f^So/xoLs,  wee/c, 

capaltle  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almost  as 
naturally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  generality 
of  the  word  would  have  this  effect  at  any  rate. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophecy, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symlKjlisni,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  un- 
familiar and  easily  understood  language.  This  is  not 
tiie  place  to  discuss  scheujes  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tition,  nor  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinion  of  any 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  our  sulyect  to  re- 
mark that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  which  in 
Daniel  and  the  Ajiocalypse  understands  a  year  by  a 
d'ty,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  uiniatural. 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intendeil  to  be  thus 
understrjod  in  the  places  in  question,  their  being  so 
would  have  been  a  congruous,  and  we  may  say 
logical  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts  weeks 
of  years,  and  both  would  have  been  a  natural  com- 
putation to  minds  familiar  and  occupied  with  the 
law  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 

In  the  N.  T  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  Sacred  as  the  division  was, 
and  stam[)ed  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
God's  people,  it  now  repeived  additional  solemnity 
from  our  lx)rd's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
his  work  of  life  into  a  week. 

Hence  tiie  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
was  familiar  with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  language 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  Kara  fxiav  aa^^druv)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
generally:  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were  Gen- 
tiles, yet  knew  the  Lord's  day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is 
clear  that  if  not  by  this  time  yet  very  soon  after, 
the  whole  Koman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdom- 
adal division.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the  2d 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent 
in  his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  he  considers  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
different  days  were  fixed  (Dion  Cassius,  xxvii.  18). 
Those  names,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpetu- 
ated themselves  over  Christendom,  though  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
deeply-learned  paper  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
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by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,«  gives  the  credit  of 
its  invention  to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was 
however  pretty  sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing 
its  adoption  by  tlie  Roman  world  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while 
Christendom  was  in  its  cradle,  the  law  by  which 
8he  was  to  divide  her  time  came  without  collusion 
with  her  into  universal  observance,  thus  making 
things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  mankind  that 
week  on  which  all  Christian  life  has  been  shaped  — 
that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  the  earliest  lesson 
of  revelation,  and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's 
model  as  that  whereby  to  regulate  his  working  and 
his  rest — that  week  which  once  indeed  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  attempted  to  abolish,  because  it 
was  attempted  to  alwlish  the  whole  Christian  faith, 
but  which  has  kept,  as  we  are  sure  it  ever  will  keep, 
its  ground,  being  bound  up  with  that  other,  and 
sharing  therefore  in  that  other's  invincibility  and 
perpetuity.  F.  G. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     [Pentecost.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

L  WEIGHTS. 
Introdvbclion.  —  It  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
stated  in  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
and  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulars  dif- 
ferent from  any  at  which  other  investigators  have 
arrived.  The  disagreement  of  the  opinions  respect- 
ing ancient  weights  that  have  been  formed  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  shows  the 
importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to  the  evidence 
of  monuments.  The  evidence  of  the  Bible  is  clear, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  passage,  but  it  requires  a 
monumental  commentary.  The  general  principle 
of  the  present  inquiry  was  to  give  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments  the  preference  on  all  doubtful 
points,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  literature, 
60  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statements  which 
otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  two,  or  even 
three,  difl^erent  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certain  talent  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  drachms,  these 
are  usually  explained  to  be  drachms  on  the  old,  or 
Commercial  standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced  stand- 
ard, or  again  on  the  further  reduced  standard  equal 
to  that  of  Roman  denarii  of  the  early  emperors ;  but 
if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coir)s  the  weight  of 
the  talent  in  question,  we  can  decide  with  what 
standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text  is  hope- 
lessly corrupt- 
Besides  this  general  principle,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  postulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Greek  systems  of  weight  were  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  eastern 
source. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  iEginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Euboic,  are  divisible  either  by  6,000,  or  by 
3,600. 

3.  The  6,000th  or  3,600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  stand- 
ard weight. 

5.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
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relation  of  different  systems  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  indicating  original  or  current  relation.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  special  study  of  metrol- 
ogy we  must  infer  original  relation ;  isolated  state- 
ments may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  cuirent 
relation.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  other  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly  obvious  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  to 
visionary  results  if  he  does  not  use  great  caution  in 
his  investigations. 

The  information  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statements  necessitates 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known 
to,  the  Greeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We 
begin  with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  di- 
rect data  for  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem or  systems,  and  finally  endeavor  to  effect  that 
determination,  adding  a  comparative  view  of  all  our 
main  results. 

I.  Early  Greek  Talents.  —  Three  principal  sys- 
tems were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  — those  of  the -^ginetan,  the  Attic,  and 
the  Euboic  talents. 

1.  I'he  Ji^ginetan  talent  is  stated  to  have  con- 
tained 60  minae,  and  6,000  drachms.  The  follow- 
ing points  are  incontestably  established  on  the  evi- 
dence of  ancient  writers.  Its  drachm  was  heavier 
than  the  Attic,  by  which,  when  unqualified,  we 
mean  the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standard, 
weighing  about  67.5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states 
that  it  contained  10,000  Attic  drachms  and  100 
Attic  minae.  Aulus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  speaks  of  a  talent  being  equal  to 
10,000  drachms,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  they 
would  be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  his 
own  time  were  equal  to  current  reduced  Attic 
drachms,  the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  then 
used  interchangeably.  In  accordance  with  these 
statements,  we  find  a  monetary  system  to  have 
been  i*i  use  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  which  the 
drachm  weighs  about  110  grs.,  in  very  nearly  the 
proportion  required  to  the  Attic  (6 :  10 :  :  67.5 : 
112.5). 

The  silver  coins  of  ^gina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of 
which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grs.  The  famous  Cyzicene  staters  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  J^igina,  for  they  weigh  about  240  grs.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  28  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  daric,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
to  20  such  drachms,  which  would  give  the  Cyzi- 
cenes  (20:  129:  :  28:  180)  three  fourths  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  assigned  to  the  composition  of  elec- 
trum by  Pliny.  If  we  may  infer  that  the  silver 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cyzicenes  would 
lie  equal  to  low  didrachms  of  ^gina.  ,  The  drachm 
obtained  from  the  silver  coins  of  ^gina  has  very 
nearly  the  weight,  92  3  grs.,  that  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  before  Solon's  reduction,  of  which 
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the  system  continued  in  use  afterwards  as  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
standaixl,  67.5  grs.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm,  that 
does  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basis 
of  computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-So- 
lonian  drachm  than  about  that  computed  by 
lioeckh. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon's  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  however,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9,980  grs.  troy  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ArOP  iiuLua  dyoparosV),  another  weighing 
7,171,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  sys- 
tems evidently  in  the  relation  of  the  Commercial 
Attic,  and  Solonian  Attic  (9,980:  7,171:  :  138.88: 
99.7  instead  of  100),  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the 
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fuller  data  given  a  httle  later  (§  I.  2).  The  lower 
weight  is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of 

3,482  (X  2  =  6,964)  grs.,  and  by  qJ^q  on  one 

of  884  (X  8  =7,072) ;  its  mina  was  therefore  called 
STjfioaia.  The  identity  of  these  two  systems,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
Solonian  of  Athens,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  both  Attic  tal- 
ents. From  the  correct  relation  of  the  weights  of 
the  two  minae  given  above,  we  may  compute  the 
drachms  of  the  two  talents  at  about  99.8  and  71.7 
grs.  The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  sys- 
tems afforded  by  these  weights  reduces  the  difficulty 
that  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  two 
^ginetan  standards. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  principal  standards 
of  the  ^ginetan  weight. 


A.  — TABLE  OF  MR.  BURGON'S  WEIGHTS  FROM  ATHENS. 
All  tliese  weights  are  of  lead,  except  Nos.  15  and  38,  which  are  of  bronze. 


No. 

Weight, 
Gra. 
Troy. 

Inscription. 

Type. 

Con- 
dition." 

Value,  AtUc 

Com- 

mercial.6 

Excess 

or 

deficiency. 

Value,  Attic 
Solonian. 7 

Excess 

or 

deficiency. 

1 

9,980 

MNA  ArOF 

Dolphin. 

A 

Mina 

. 

. 

. 

2 

9,790 

Id. 

D 

(M 

na) 

-190 

, 

. 

3 

7,171 

MNA 

Id. 

A 

. 

Mina 

4 

7,048 

Id. 

d 

. 

. 

(Mina) 

-123' 

5 

4,424 

Diota 

B 

. 

1  MINA? 

-356.6 

6 

3,874 

Tortoise 

B 

. 

}MINA? 

+  288.5 

7 

3,482 

AEMO 

Id.i 

B 

. 

i  Mina 

- 103.5 

8 

3,461 

Turtle 

B 

Mina 

-124.5 

9 

3,218 

TETAPT 

Tortoise 

A?  or  D? 

. 

MINA 

-387.5 

10 

2,959 

Half  diota 

d 

MINA  ? 

+  90.6 

11 

2.865 

MO 

Turtle 

B 

!    ! 

MINA  ? 

-     3.4 

12 

2,210 

AEMO 

Half  diota 

C 

j-MINA 
MINA 

-  180.3 

13 

1,872 

Half  turtle 

B 

+  79.2 

14 

1J70 

EMITETAP 

Half  tortoise 

B 

. 

^MINA 

-   22.7 

15 

1,698 

Crescent 

B? 

IMina? 

-298 

, 

16 

1,648 

• 

B 

iMina? 

-348 

. 

17 

1,603 

F     M 

B?orD? 

XMina? 

-393 

. 

18 

1,348 

B 

A 

•       • 

2     deca- 
drachms. 

-   86.2 

19 

1,231 

MO 

Quarter  diota  2 

B 

. 

j^  MINA  ? 

+  35.8 

20 

1,172 

AH 

Crescent 

B 

1^  MINA  ? 
i\  MINA? 

-   23.1 

21 

1,171 

Crescent 

B 

-   24.1 

22 

Ijm 

Half  Turtle" 

B 

iMina? 

+  84 

i  Mina? 

-113.1 

23 

1,045 

AEMO 

Crescent 

E 

10 

X  Mina? 
1  Mina? 
i  Mina    " 
1  Mina 

- 150.1 

2t 

988 

AEMO 

Diota  in  wreath  * 

B 

, 

+  91.6 

25 

928.5 

AEMO 

Owl,  A.  in  field* 

C 

. 

+  32.1 

26 

924 

Half  crescent  and 

B 

, 

+  27.6 

star 

27 

915.5 

. 

D? 

. 

1  Mina 
i  Mina 
i  Mina 
1  Mina 
1  Mina 
i  Mina 
^  Mina 

+  19.1 

28 

910.5 

. 

B 

+  14.1 

29 

901 

Quarter  diota 

B 

+    4.6 

30 

889 

A  .  ,  0 

. 

d 

-     7.3 

31 

884 

AE  OrAO 

C? 

-    12.3 

32 

869 

Rose 

C? 

. 

-   27.3 

as 

859 

AEMO 

Uncertain  obj.  in 

d 

. 

. 

-    37.3 

wreath  * 

34 

845 

Half  crescent 

B 

. 

1  Mina? 

-    51.3 

35 

756.5 

A 

D? 

4  didrachms 

-41.9 

36 

541.5 

B 

8  drachms? 

-   32.1 

37 

527.5 

T 

B 

i  of}  mina? 

+  28.5 

38 

450 

B? 

5  drachms  ? 

-49 

6  drachms? 

+  19.7 

39 

411 

B 

4  drachms  ? 

+  11.8 

6  drachms? 

_    19.2 

40 

388 

B? 

4  drachms  ? 

-11.2 

5  drachms? 

+  29.4 

1  Countermark,  tripod.  2  Countermark,  prow.  s  Turtle,  headless?  *  Countermark. 

6  Explanation  of  signs  :  A,  Scarcely  injured.  B,  A  little  weight  lost.  C,  More  than  a  little  lost.  D,  Much 
weight  lost,  d,  Much  corroded.  E,  Very  much  weight  lost.  When  two  signs  are  given,  the  former  is  the 
more  probable,  e  The  weight  of  the  Commercial  Attic  mina  is  here  assmned  to  be  about  9,980  grs.  7  The 
weight  ot  the  Solonian  Attic  mina  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  7,171  grs.  The  heavier  talent  is  indicated  by 
capital  letters. 
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a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  ^ginetan  of  the 
writers,  weighing  about  660,000  grs.,  containing  60 
minae  and  6,000  drachms. 

b.  The  Commercial  talent  of  Athens,  used  for 
the  coins  of  vEgina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  than  about  576,000  grs.,  reduced  from 
a  weight-talent  of  about  598,800,  and  divided  into 
the  same  principal  parts  as  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  oljected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  coins 
of  JEgina.  should  rather  give  us  the  true  Jiginetan 
standard  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  may  be 
replied,  that  we  know  from  literature  and  monu- 
ments of  but  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of 
these  systems  is  sometimes  called  -^ginetan,  the 
lighter,  which  l)ears  two  other  names,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  desig- 
nated, is  the  standard  weight  introduced  by  Solon, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  talent  in 
the  relation  of  100  to  138  8-9.  Its  average  maxi- 
mum weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  gives  a  drachm 
of  about  67.5  grs. ;  but  Mr.  Burgon's  weights,  as 
alreaily  shown,  enable  us  to  raise  this  sum  to  71.7. 
Those  weights  have  also  enabled  us  to  made  a  very 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already  seen  that  two 
niinas,  the  Market  and  the  Popular,  are  recognized 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  the  inscription  MNA 
ArOP  {/iiifa.  oi.yopaio^'^\  weighing  9,980  grs.,  and 
another,  inscritjed  MNA  (/4)i/a[57?/xo(ria]),  weighing 
7,171  grs.,  these  being  in  almost  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Commercial  and  ordinary  Attic  minse 
Z-nixScriai,  There  is  no  indication  of  any  third 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marks  of  value  prove 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  talents,  the  heavier 
of  which  was  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinary 
talent.  No.  9  has  the  inscription  TETAPT,  "  the 
quarter,"  and  weighs  3,218  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of 

12,872  grs.;  No.  14,  inscribed  ^^]Z,  the  "half- 

'        *  '  ETAP' 

quarter,"  weighs  1,770  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of  14,- 
160  grs.     We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  that  of 


Solon's  reduction.  The  probable  reason  for  the 
use  of  this  larger  Solon ian  talent  will  be  shown  in 
a  later  place  (§  IV.).  These  weights  are  of  about 
the  date  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (See  Table 
A.) 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  Attic  talent 
weighed  about  430,260  grs.  by  the  weights,  and 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,000  grs,, 
the  latter  being  apparently  the  weight  to  which 
the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  ancient 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  coinage, 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  grs.  or  less,  thus 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter  than, 
the  denarius  of  the  early  Caesars.  It  is  imjwrtant, 
when  examining  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monetary  weight  of 
the  drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after 
this  last  reduction,  is  intended.  There  are  cases, 
as  in  the  comparison  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disuse, 
where  the  value  in  Attic  drachms  or  denarii  so  de- 
scribed is  evidently  used  with  reference  to  the  full 
Attic  monetary  weight. 

3.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  used  in  Greece,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Persia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  eastern  origin.  We  there- 
fore reserve  the  discussion  of  it  for  the  next  section 
(§  II-,  2). 

II.  Foreign  Talents  of  the  same  Period.  —  Two 
foreign  systems  of  the  same  period,  besides  the  He- 
brew, are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  and  the  Euboic,  which  Herodotus  re- 
lates to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians  of  his  time 
respectively  for  the  weighing  of  their  silver  and  gold 
imid  in  tribute. 

1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
from  existing  weights  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at 
Nineveh.  These  are  in  the  forms  of  lions  and  ducks, 
and  are  all  upon  the  same  system,  although  the 
same  denominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  to  1.  On  account  of  their  great  im- 
portance we  insert  a  table,  specifying  their  weights, 


B.  — TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 

Two  wdghts  in  the  series  are  omitted  in  this  table :  one  is  a  large  duck  representing 
No.  1,  but  much  injured  ;  the  other  is  a  small  lion,  of  which  the  weight  is  doubtful,  as  it 
whether  it  was  adjusted  with  one  or  two  rings. 


the  same  weight  as 
cannot  be  decided 


No. 

Form  and 

Phoenician 

Cuneiform 

•  Marks 

Con- 

Weight. 

Computed 

Division  of 

Material. 

inscription. 

Inscription. 

of  Value. 

dition.! 

Grs.   Troy. 

Weight. 

Gt.  T. 

Lsr.   T 

1 

Duck  stone 

XXX  Manehs 

A 

233,300 

239,760 

1 

2 

ft         « 

. 

X  Manehs 

B 

77,500 

79,920 

3 

XX              «t 

B 

15,000 

15,984 

4 

Lion  bronze 

XVManehs 

B 

230,460 

239,760 

i 

6 

«         f« 

V  Manehs 

V  Manehs 

B 

77,820 

79,920 

1 

6 

«           xr. 

III  Manehs 

III  Manehs 

C 

44,196 

47,952 

7 

«             XX 

II  Manehs 

II  Manehs 

A 

30,744 

31,968 

% 

■d 

8 

XX              XX 

11  Manehs 

II  Manehs 

B 

29,796 

Id. 

% 

1 

9 

XX             XX 

II  Manehs 

. 

B 

14,604 

15,984 

h^ 

10 

XX             XX 

. 

A 

15,984 

Id. 

.     . 

.  . 

11 

XX             XX 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

14,724 

Id. 

1 

12 

XX             XX    . 

• 

. 

B 

10,272 

? 

.      . 

.'  '. 

13 

XX           vx 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

7.224 

7,992 

ib 

14 

XX             XX 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

.     . 

i 

15 

XX          XX 

. 

B 

3,708 

3,996 

. 

.  , 

16 

XX             XX 

Fifth 

. 

B 

3,060 

3,198 

iM 

.  . 

17 

XX             XX 

Quarter 

. 

B 

3.648 

3,996 

IM 

.  . 

18 

Duck  stone 

. 

. 

ITIIII 

c 

2,904 

3,196 

.      . 

.  . 

19 

XX             XX 

. 

. 

iimi 

B 

2,748 

Id. 

.  . 

20 

XX             XX 

,      • 

• 

iiiiiin 

B 

1,968 

2,131 

1  A,  Well  preserved.         B,  Somewhat  injured.         C,  Much  injured. 
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inscriptions,  and  degree  of  preservation.  (See  Ta- 
ble B,  previous  page.) 

From  these  data  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing inferences. 

The  weights  represent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  contained  two  of  the  lighter  tal- 
ents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
maneh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  respective  re- 
lations to  the  maneh  of  the  lieavy  talent  to  be  divis- 
ions of  it,  because  in  the  case  of  the  first  a  thirti- 
eth is  a  more  likely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which 
it  would  be  if  assigned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is 
a  more  likely  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contained  GO  manehs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hincks,  tiie  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  so  important  a  division 
in  any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  L)r.  Hincks  is  right  in  assigning  it  to 
this  talent,  and  moreover  its  weight  is  a  value  of 
great  consequence  in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well 
as  in  one  derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth 
bears  a  different  name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the 
heavier  tsilent,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  six- 
tieth in  each,  unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be 
unlikely,  the  latter  belongs  to  the  lighter  talent, 
which  would  then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth. 
The  following  table  exhibits  our  results. 

Heavier  Talent.         ^       Grs.  Troy. 

■^  Maneh  266.4 

2                     ^  Maneh  6328 

60                     30       Maneh  15,984 
3,600                 1,800          60        Talent  959,040 
Lighter  Talent. 

^j  of  ^^  Maneh  '     4.44 

30                 ^^  Maneh  133.2 


1,800 
108.000 


Maneh  7.992 

3,600         60        Talent  479,520 


Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent  may 
be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not  found 
with  those  last  described.  These  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  small- 
est subdivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

Smaller  Babylonian  or  Assyrian    Thirtieths  of  Sixtieth 
Weights.  of  Maneh. 

Grs.  Troy.    Unit,  4.44    Un'jf*'4f* 
1.  Duck,  marked  U,  wt.  329         80.  355.2        320 
I       "  J^  }     30.  133.2        120 

4.  "  100        25.  Ill  100 

5.  "  87+     22.    97.6  88 

6.  Weight  like   short  1    gg  j 

stopper.  ) 

7.  Duck.  80+     20.     88.8  80 

8.  «  40-     10.     44.4  40 

9.  "  34-       8.     35  5  32 
10.       "                                19          6.     22.2  20 

Before  comparing  the  evidence  of  the  coins  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  struck  according  to 
the  Babylonian  talent,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  talent  was  in  use,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboic,  which  has  been  com- 


puted to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but 
more  reasonably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal 
to  7,000  Attic  drachms.  Taking  the  Attic  drachm 
at  67.5  grs.,  the  standard  probably  used  by  Pollux, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472,500,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent.  JEhan 
says  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  to  72 
Attic  minee,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67.5  to  the 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  generally, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
cohis. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  received 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  the 
Babylonian  talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the 
Euboic.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  then  adjusted 
to  the  former,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  early.  The  oldest 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, are  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little 
earlier;  and  there  are  still  more  ancient  pieces,  in 
both  metals,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  gold 
and  silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  Sardes, 
and  can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of 
Croesus,  or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  larger  silver  coins  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, and  those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  following 
denominations  and  weights :  — 


Piece  of  three  sigl 
Piece  of  two  sigli 
Siglos        .     .     , 


Grs.  Troy. 
,     253.5 


84,5 


The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the 
name  is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  same  tj-jie 
as  the  Daric,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silver 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the 
lighter  talent,  and  the  5,400th  of  that  talent.  The 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  that 
maneh,  and  the  1,800th  of  the  talent.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  Babylonian  standard,  it  would  be  removed  in 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  shall 
show  that  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  occasioned 
these  divisions. 

2.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  bearing  a  Greek 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an 
eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Eubcea  was  upon  its  standard.  If  our  result  as  to 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  coins  of  Persia  and 
Eubcea,  confirms  this  inference  and  supposition,  it 
may  be  considered  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  satrapies. 
He  there  states  that  the  Babylonian  talent  con- 
tained 70  Euboic  minae  (iii.  89).  He  specifies  the 
amount  of  silver  paid  in  Babylonian  talents  by  each 
province,  and  then  gives  the  sum^of  the  silver  ac- 
cording to  the  Euboic  standard,  reduces  the  gold 
paid  to  its  equivalent  in  silver,  reckoning  the  former 
at  thirteen  times  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  lastly 
gives  the  sum  total.  His  statements  may  be  thus 
tabulated  :  — 

Sum  of  items,    Equivalent  in  E.  T.  Equivalent  Difference, 
silver.  at  70  mlnse  =  B.  T.       stated. 

7,740  B.T.   =  9,030  E.T.         9,540  E.  T.         +510 
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Equivalent  at  13  to  1. 
4,680  E.  T.  Id. 


Total  .     .     13,710  E.  T. 
Total  stated  14,560 


Difference  .    +850 


14,220 
14,560 

+340 


It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  double  error  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  some  such 
relation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Euboic  talents 
as  that  of  11.66  to  10.  This  is  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  may  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
speak  of  any  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  about 
this  time  that  would  make  talents  in  this  propor- 
tion easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion is  stated,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Persian 
coins.  The  relative  value  of  13  to  1,  stated  by  Herod- 
otus, is  very  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  change,  such  as 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  surface-gold  in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  careful 
working  of  the  Greek  silver  mines.  The  relative 
value  12  to  1  is  mentioned  by  Plato  {Hipparch.). 
About  Plato's  time  the  relation  was,  however,  10  to 
1.  He  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period. 
Supposing  that  the  proportion  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Euboic  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was 
based  upon  a  relative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light 
do  the  Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory?  If 
we  take  the  chief  or  only  Persian  gold  coin,  the 
Daric,  assuming  its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and 
multiply  it  by  12,  we  obtain  the  product  1,548.  If 
we  divide  this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as 
aliquot  parts  the  weights  of  all  the  principal  and 
heavier  Persian  silver  coins :  — 

1,548  -^    6     =    258  three  sigli. 
^     9     =     172  two  sigli. 
_^  18     =       86  sigli. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
at  7,992  grs.,  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Euboic 
talent. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  bronze  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  Abydos  in  the  Troad,  and  bearing 
in  Phoenician  characters  the  following  inscription : 

WDDID  n  ^nnO  bnpb  pSDS,  "Approved," 
or  "  found  correct  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,"  or  "  money."  It  w^eighs 
396,000  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  pounds'  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minse,  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  there  should  have  been  such  a  division 
of  the  talent,  and  still  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  made  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive inscription.  If,  however,  the  Euboic  talent 
was  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
50  Babylonian  minse  would  correspond  to  a  Euboic 
talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of  that 
standard.  We  have  calculated  the  Euboic  talent 
at  399,600  grs.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or  3,600 
deficient,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  supposed 
loss  of  one  (5,760)  or  two  (11,520)  pounds 
weight." 

"We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Persian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 


o  Since  this  was  written  we  have  ascertained  that 
M.  de  Vogli6  has  supposed  this  lion  to  be  a  EuboiC 


The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coin 
is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  according  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Uaric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
about  133.2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight.  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3,600th  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  is 
nowhere  stated  how  the  Euboic  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained  50  minae, 
then  the  Daric  would  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the 
mina,  but  if  100  minse,  the  thirtieth.  In  any  case 
it  would  have  been  the  3,000th  part  of  the  talent. 
As  the  6,000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  ^gin- 
etan  and  Attic  monetary  talents,  and  the  3,000th, 
of  the  Hebrew  talent  according  to  which  the  sacred 
tribute  was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  con- 
tained 6,000  such  units,  no  other  principal  division 
of  the  chief  talents,  save  that  of  tlie  Babylonian 
into  3,600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Euboic  talent. 
For  the  present  we  speak  only  of  the  silver  coins, 
for  the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  must  therefore 
have  been  in  Greece  originally,  as  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  a  silver  talent.  The  coins  give  the 
following  denominations,  of  which  we  state  the 
average  highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true 
weights,  compared  with  the  assumed  true  weights 
of  the  coins  of  Athens :  — 


1 


Cons' s  OF 

EUB(EA. 

Coins  op  ATHBass. 

f©^ 

Assumed  true 

Assumed  true 

weight. 

weight. 

258 

Tetradrachm  270- 

121 

129 

Didrachm       135 

85 

86 

63 

64.5 

Drachm            67-5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon       45 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  Euboic 
denomination  is  known  to  us  only  from  two  very 
early  coins  of  Eretria,  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  may  possibly  be  Attic,  struck  during  a 
time  of  Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of 
about  the  weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  tetra- 
drachms. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Euboic 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Euboic  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indi- 
cates the  Persian  origin  of  the  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Persian  gold  and  silver  systems 
of  division  were  here  combined;  and  this  might 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  division  of  the 
silver  talent.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  Daric  is 
omitted  in  the  Persian  silver  coinage  for  some 
special  reason.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and 
Greek  systems  may  be  thus  stated :  — 

talent  (.Revue  Archcologique,  n.  s.  Jan.  1862).  See  also 
Archeeologiccd  Journal,  1860,  Sept,  pp.  199,  200. 
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Persian  silver, 
Babylonian. 

253.5 


84-5 


Persian  gold, 
Euboic. 


Greek  Euboic. 
Actual  weight.    Assumed. 

258 


121 

85 
63 
43 


129 


64.5 
43 


The  standard  weights  of  Persian  silver  coins  are 
here  assumed  from  the  highest  average  weight  of 
the  siglos.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
probably  follow  the  Euboic  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Euboea  known  to  us  has 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  49.4  grs.  It  is  of 
Carystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  gold 
money  derived  from  the  Euboic,  exactly  as  the 
Euboic  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject.  We  commence  our 
inquiry  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standard  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the 
full  yEginetan  weight.  The  cop()er  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  ten 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  name  KeT,  as  M. 
Chabas  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
read  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing   to   the    Copts,    was   a   drachm   or  didrachm 

(Kl'i'  *.  K5Te,  CKSTe,  S.  drachma,  di- 
drachina,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  have 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed 
*'  Five  KeT,"  and  weighing  698  grs.,  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700 
{Revue  Archeolo(/ique,  n.  s.).  We  can  thus  de- 
termine the  KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  grs., 
and  the  MeN  or  UTeN  about  1,400.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  copper  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led 
us  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  they  follow  this 
standard  and  system.  The  following  are  all  the 
hea\ner  denominations  of  the  copi)er  coins  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  and  the  corresponding  weights: 
the  coins  vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clearly  in- 
dicate their  standard  and  their  denominations :  — 

Egyptian  Copper  Coins,  and  Weights. 


Coins. 

Grs. 

Acir. 

1400. 

Bcir. 

700. 

Coir. 

280. 

Deir. 

140. 

Ecir. 

70. 

Weights. 

MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh?) 
5  KeT. 

(2  KeT). 
KeT. 
(i  KeT), 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
silver  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  different  from 
the  copper  standard,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
below  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
about  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper);  or,  if 
calculated  from  the  higher  correct  standard  of  the 
gold  and  silver  system,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
10  to  12.7 :  we  shall  speak  as  to  the  exchange  in  a 
later  place  (§  III.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  talent  or  tal- 
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ents,  probably  arises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at  least  in  their 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  as 
the  period  before  Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  The  only 
clew  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  afforded 

by  a  bronze  weight  inscribed  JIDD  Vpti?73, 
and  weighing  321  grammes  =  4,956.5  grs.  (Dr. 
Levy  in  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  min'genl.  Gesellsch. 
xiv.  p.  710).  This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights 
of  all  the  chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the 
"  decadrachm,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system 
of  division  we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in 
any  ancient  talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins 
seem  also  to  be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  different 
principle. 

III.  The  Hebrew  Talent  or  Talents  and  Divisions. 
—  The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examine 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
with  some  expectation  of  determining  this  diffi- 
cult question.     The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  3,000  shekels,  distinguished  as 
"  the  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary." 
The  number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom 
of  half  a  shekel  apiece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels  of  silver 
{Ex.  XXX.  13,  15,  xxxviii.  25-28),  whence  we  easily 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3,000 
shekels  (603,550  -^  2  =  301,775  shekels  — 1,775  = 
300,000  -r  100  talents  =  3,000  shekels  to  the  tal- 
ent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  parallel 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  manehs  being 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  therefore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold 
contained  100  minae  {\vxvia  e/c  xpi'<^oD  .... 
araOfJibv  txovaa  fiuas  iKardu,  &s  'Efipaioi  fxfv 
KuKovai  K;7xapeSj  «*?  Se  t^u  'EWtjviktjv  /xe- 
Tafia\\6fievov  yXwaaav  (n]ixaivii  raXavTov. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §  7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  was  equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  {^oKbp 
6\oa(pvpr}\aTOV  xP^'^V'^t  «''  fiviou  rpiaKoaioov 
Trfwoirjimeuriv-  7]  5e  fiva  irap  Tj/xiv  lax^^i'  hirpas 
Uo  Koi  ififxKTv.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  1).  Taking  the 
Roman  pound  at  5,050  grs.,  the  maneh  of  gold 
would  weigh  about  12,625  grs. 

5.  Epiphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Roman  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  are  equal  to  about  631,250  grs. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels:  "  And  the  shekel 
[shall  be]  twenty  gerahs:  twenty  shekels,  five  and 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your  maneh  " 
(xiv.  12).  The  ordinary  text  of  the  LXX.  gives  a 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though  differ- 
ing in  the  numbers,  but  the  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS. 
have  50  for  15  (elKoai  6^o\oi,  irevrc  <ri/cAo£, 
irevre  /cat  (t'ikKoi  SfKa,  Kol  iriVT7\K0VTa  (x'ikKoi 
fi  fjLva  eo-Tot  vfiiu).  The  meaning  would  be, 
either  that  there  were  to  be  three  manehs,  respect- 
ively containing  20,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  the 
like,  or  else  that  a  sum  is  intended  by  these  num- 
bers (20  +  25  +  15)  =  60,  or  possibly  50.     But  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical 
passage. 

7.  Josephus  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric  (Ant. 
iii.  8,  §  10). 

From  these  data  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  (1) 
that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs, 
each  of  which  again  contained  100  shekels  of  gold, 
and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated  value 
of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,262,500  grs.,  or, 
basing  the  calculation  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
gold  shekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about  1,290,000 
grs.  (129  X  100  X  lOOj,  the  latter  being  probably 
nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2^  librae  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  round  sum;  and  (2)  that  the  silver 
talent  contained  3,000  shekels,  and  is  probably  the 
talent  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  as  equal  to  125  Ro- 
man pounds,  or  631,250  grs.,  which  would  give  a 
shekel  of  210.4  grains.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
taking  the  estimate  of  Josephus  as  the  basis  for  cal- 
culating the  maneh  of  the  former  talent,  and  that 
of  Epiphanius  for  calculating  the  latter,  their  rela- 
tion is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at  2i  pounds, 
making  125  pounds.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same  system  are 
referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was  exactly 
double  the  silver  talent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins. 

1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the 
Maccabean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  grs.  A  talent  of  3,000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  result  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the  talent  given 
by  Epiphanius. 

2.  The  copper  coins  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomina- 
tions of  the  Maccabean  issue,  however,  bear  the 

names  "half"  O^^PI),  and  "quarter"  {V^'DTi). 
M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the  weights  of  three  "  halves  " 
as,  respectively,  251.6  grs.  (16.3  grammes),  236.2 
(15.3),  and  219.2  (14.2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's  collec- 
tion are  two  "quarters,"  weighing,  respectively, 
145.2  grs.  and  118.9  grs. ;  the  former  being,  appar- 
ently, the  one  "  quarter "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy 
gives  the  weight  as  142.  (9.2  grammes).  We  are 
unable  to  add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens. 
There  is  a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  period,  which 
has  an  average  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy, 
of  81.8  grs.  (5.3  gramn)es).  If  this  be  the  third 
of  the  "half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the 
latter  at  245.4  grs.  As  this  may  be  thought  to 
be  slender  evidence,  especially  so  far  as  the  larger 
coins  are  concerned,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  later  coins.  From  the 
copper  coins  mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the 
following  scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver 
coins. 

Copper  Coins.  Silver  Coins. 

Average  Supposed  Average  Supposed 

weight,     weight.  weight,     weight. 

Half  236.4       250      Shekel  220        220 

Quarter     132.0        125      Half-shekel  110         110 
(Sixth)        81.8        83.3  (Third)  73.3 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  copper  "half" 
and  "quarter"  are  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
are  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations of  2  to  1.  But  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  further, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  can  be 
raised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  more 
U}*n  twice  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 


this  explanation  be  impossible,  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  third  talent  with  a  shekel 
heavier  than  two  shekels  of  silver. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.  gives  a  talent  of 
660,000  grs. :  this  is  the  same  as  the  ^ginetan, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  had  a  higher  shekel 
or  didrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a  Da- 
ric of  132  grs.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standard  obtained  from  the  Bab- 
ylonian talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  separate  talent  for  copper  de- 
pends upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1 :  13.  The  early  relation  upon  which 
the  systems  of  weights  and  coir)s  used  by  the  Per- 
sian state  were  founded  was  1 :  12.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  it  was  1: 12. 5.  The  two  Hebrew  talents, 
if  that  of  gold  were  exactly  double  that  of  silver, 
would  have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  relation 
of  1 :  12, 1  talent  of  gold  corresponding  to  24  talents 
of  silver.  The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be 
best  conjectured  from  the  Ptolemaic  system.  If 
the  Hebrews  derived  this  relation  from  any  neigh- 
boring state,  Egypt  is  as  likely  to  have  influenced 
them  as  Syria;  for  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  of  Syria  was  different.  Besides,  the  relation 
of  silver  and  copper  must  have  been  very  nearly  the 
same  in  Syria  and  Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin, 
on  account  of  the  large  commerce  between  those 
countries.  It  has,  we  venture  to  think,  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of 
silver  to  copper  under  the  Ptolemies  was  1 :  60,  a 
mina  of  silver  corresponding  to  a  talent  of  copper. 
It  has,  however,  been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of 
copper  was  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  gold  and 
silver,  an  opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  in- 
correct in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  (§  II.  3). 
An  important  question  now  arises.  Is  the  talent 
of  copper,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  sil- 
ver, a  talent  of  weight  or  a  talent  of  account  ?  —  in 
other  words.  Is  it  of  6,000  actual  drachms  of  140 
grs.  each,  or  of  6,000  drachms  of  account  of  about 
110  grs.  or  a  Httle  less?  This  question  seems  to 
be  answered  in  favor  of  the  former  of  the  two  re- 
plies by  the  facts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being 
struck  upon  the  old  Egyptian  weight,  it  is  incred- 
ible that  so  politic  a  prince  as  the  first  Ptolemy 
should  have  introduced  a  double  system  of  reckon- 
ing, which  would  have  given  offense  and  occasioned 
confusion;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
the  monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  drachm,  as  is 
shown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  drachm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§  II.  3);  and  had 
there  been  two  didrachms  of  copper,  that  on  the 
Egyptian  system  would  probably  have  retained  the 
native  name.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  Egyptian  copper  talent  was  of  6,000  coppw 
drachms  of  the  weight  of  140  grs.  each.  But  this 
solution  still  leaves  a  difficulty.  We  know  that  the 
relation  of  silver  to  copper  was  1 :  60  in  drachms, 
though  1 :  78  or  80  in  weight.  In  a  modern  state 
the  actual  relation  would  force  itself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  official  relation,  and  1:  60  would  become 
1 :  78  or  80 ;  but  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case 
in  an  ancient  country  in  so  peculiar  a  condition  as 
Egypt.  Alexandria  and  a  few  other  towns  were 
Greek,  the  rest  of  the  country  purely  Egyptian ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  while  the  gold  and 
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silver  coinage  was  current  in  the  Greek  towns,  the 
Egyptians  may  have  refused  to  take  anything  but 
copper  on  their  own  standard.  The  issue  of  copper 
coins  above  their  vahie  would  have  been  a  sacrifice 
to  the  exchequer,  if  given  in  exchange  for  gold  or 
silver,  rough  or  coined ;  but  they  might  have  been 
exclusively  paid  out  for  salaries  and  small  expendi- 
ture, and  would  have  given  an  enormous  profit  to 
the  government,  if  repaid  in  small  taxes.  Suppos- 
ing that  a  village  paid  a  silver  niina  in  taxes  col- 
lected from  small  proprietors,  if  they  had  only  cop- 
per the  government  would  receive  in  excess  180,000 
grs.,  or  not  much  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
amount.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
East  in  the  present  day  will  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  a  state  of  things  in  Egypt  under  the  Ttole- 
mies.  Our  decision  may  be  aided  by  the  results 
of  the  two  theories  uj)on  the  relations  of  the 
metals. 


Nominal  relation 

JJ   1    = 

(Stater) 
AT  I    = 

ill2.5 
(>Iina) 

=  M  60 

(Talent) 
JE  750 

Relation  in  weight 

JJ   1    = 

^12.5 

-  ^     80 
^(1,000 

Af  1    = 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  endeavoring  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity, not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the 
results,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  coinage. 

I^tronne  gives  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Punic 
War,  as  1;  112,  reduced  from  1:  83.3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relation 
of  1 :  80  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
first  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
the  relative  weight  1  :  24-,  we  may  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  computation  the  supposition  that  50 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  =  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  relation  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
system. 

220X50=11,000  grs.  X60=660,000-i-1500=440^2=220 
X70    770,000  513  3   256-6 

X72    792,000  528       264 

X75    826,000  550       275 

X80    880,000  586.6   293.3 

Of  these  results,  the  first  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  third 
agreeing  with  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  of  copper.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  fourth  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  some  coins  give  very  nearly  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  right  system  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  effect  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  very  awkward  exchanges  of 
silver  and  copper  may  have  obtained  wherever  cop- 
per was  not  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens 
8  pieces  of  brass  went  to  the  obolus,  and  7  lepta 
to  the  piece  of  brass.     The  former  relation  would 


be  easy  of  computation,  the  latter  very  inconven- 
ient. Among  the  Jews,  the  copper  coinage  was  of 
more  importance:  at  first  of  accurate  fabric  and 
not  very  varying  weight,  afterwards  the  only  coin- 
age. Its  relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  currency  of 
tlie  same  weight,  must  therefore  have  been  correct. 
On  this  ground,  we  should  prefer  the  relation  of 
silver  to  copper  1 :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,000 
grs.,  or  nearly  twice  the  Euboic.  The  agreement 
is  remarkable,  but  may  be  fortuitous. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows :  — 

Gold  .  .  Shekel  or  Dane  (foreign)  129  grs. 
Silver    .  Shekel  220.  Half-shekel  110. 
Copper  .  Half    (-shekel)   264,  Quarter   (-shekel)  132, 
(Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  can  now  consider  the  weights. 

The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,  and  10,- 
000  shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  3,000  shekels,  0,000 
bekas,  and  00,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  pi-obably  contained  1,500 
shekels. 

The  "  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctu- 
ary" (t^rri^n  bf^K?),  is  spoken  of  both  of  the 
gold  (Ex.  xxxviii.  24)  and  silver  (25)  talents  of  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.     We  also  read  of  "  the  king's 

weight "  ("TT^^lT  P^,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  systems 
to  be  meant. 

The  significations  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  talent  (12S)  means  "  a  circle,"  or 
"globe,"  probably  "  an  aggregate  sum." 

The  shekel (z'^ir)  signifies  simply  "a  weight." 

The  beka  (3?)1?)  or  half-«hekel,  signifies  "  a 
division,"  or  "  half." 

The  "quarter-shekel"  ( /p,B?  V^'^)  is  once 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 

The  gerah  (n^S)  signifies  "  a  grain,"  or 
"  bean." 

IV.  The  History  and  Relations  of  the  Princi- 
pal Ancient  Talents.  —  It  is  necessary  to  add  a 
view  of  the  history  and  relations  of  the  talents  we 
have  discussed  in  order  to  show  what  light  our  the- 
ories throw  upon  these  matters.  The  inquiry  must 
be  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents :  — 

A.  Eastern  Talents. 
Hebrew  gold  .   1,320,000     Hebrew  silver      .     660,000 
Babylonian  )  .  .  Babylonian  lesser  )  ^.g  ggO 

(silver)      j  .  .        '  (silver)  J        ' 

Egyptian  ....  840,000 


Persian  gold 


399,600 


Hebrew  copper  ?  .792,000  ? 

B.  Greek  Talents. 

^ginetan 660,000 

Attic  Commercial 598,800 

Attic  Commercial,  lowered      ....  558,900 

Attic  Solonian,  double 860,520 

Attic  Solonian,  ordinary 430,260 

Attic  Solonian,  lowered 405,000 

Euboic 387,0004- 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  JEgina,  as  a 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  JEginetan,  through 
the  Attic  Commercial. 
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We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  system  of 
weight.  Apart  from  the  evidence  from  its  relation 
to  the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  by 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phoenicia,  and 
in  Judsea,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
system,  and  as  the  Jewish  system.  As  the  Jewish 
system,  it  must  have  been  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  date  of  the  earliest  coin  struck  upon  it. 
The  weight  according  to  which  the  ransom  was  first 
paid  must  have  been  retained  as  the  fixed  legal 
standard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we  re- 
member the  general  tendency  of  money  to  depreci- 
ate, of  which  such  instances  as  those  of  the  Athen- 
ian silver  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  this  system  should  have  been  preserved, 
by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weight,  from 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  earliest  Greek 
coins  upon  the  ^ginetan  standard,  a  period  proba- 
bly of  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years ;  but  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  the  solidus  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  its  weight  from 
its  origination  under  Constantine  the  Great  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus;  and  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of 
Venice  and  the  florin  of  Venice  for  their  exact 
weight.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
in  Phoenicia,  and  originally  in  Greece,  this  system 
was  that  of  the  great  trading  nation  of  antiquity, 
who  would  have  had  the  same  interest  as  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines  in  maintaining  the  full 
monetary  standard.  There  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  weight  in 
the  circumstance  that,  after  it  had  been  depreciated 
in  the  coins  of  the  kings  and  cities  of  Macedon,  it 
was  restored,  in  the  silver  money  of  Philip  II.,  to 
its  full  monetary  standard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2:  1.  The  gold 
talent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
100  manehs,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
shekels,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  the  talent. 

The  silver  talent  also  known  as  the  iEginetan 
contained  3,000  shekels,  weighing  about  220  grs. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
of  gold  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably  merely 
for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  con- 
sisted of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
upon  one  standard.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  immber  of  units 
from  10,000  to  7,200.  The  system  was  altered  by 
the  maneh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
of  100  units,  and  the  talent  lowered  so  as  to  con- 
tain 60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  originally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange, 
in  their  conmion  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  easy,  6  units  of 
the  gold  talent  passing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  gold  units  would  be  equal  to  a  silver  maneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  division  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  from  the  lighter  Babylonian  tal- 
ent, of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  ascertained. 
Their  relation  is  that  of  6 :  5,  so  that  the  whole 
talents  could  be  readily  exchanged  in  the  relation 
of  12  :  1;  and  the  units  being  common,  their  ex- 
change would  be  even  more  easy. 

The  Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
other.     Either  it   is   an  independent  system,  or, 
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perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  talent  and  parent  of  the 
rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talent  is  equally  ob- 
scure. Perhaps  it  is  the  double  of  the  Persian 
gold  talent. 

The  Jiiginetan  talent,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Its  in- 
troduction into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commercial  was  a  degra- 
dation of  this  talent,  and  was  itself  further  de- 
graded to  form  the  Attic  Solonian.  The  ^ginetan 
talent  thus  had  five  successive  standards  (1,  Orig- 
inal ^ginetan;  2,  Attic  Commercial;  3,  Id.  low- 
ered; 4,  Attic  Solonian;  5,  Id.  lowered)  in  the 
foUowuig  relation :  — 


1 

:he       ^ 


n. 
6.44; 


IV.         V. 

3.9  :  3.6 
4.3 

4.3 


The 
dation. 


first  change  was  probably  simply  a  degra- 
The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  Greeco-Asiatic  talent  of  Cyzicue  or 
Phocaea,  of  which  the  stater  contained  about  180 
grs.  of  gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  60  grs.  of  silver,  about  240  grs.,  thus  im- 
plying a  talent  in  the  relation  to  the  -(Eginetan  of 
about  5 :  6.  Solon's  change  has  been  hitherto  an 
unresolved  enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic 
talents  is  so  awkward  that  scarcely  any  division  is 
common  to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  data  in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights 
that  we  have  given.  Had  the  heavier  talent  been 
divided  into  quarters,  and  the  lighter  into  thirds, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  The  reason  of 
Solon's  change  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
influence  of  some  other  talent.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  talent  was  the  Euboic,  but  this 
theory  is  destroyed  by  our  discovery  that  the  Attic 
standard  of  the  oldest  coins  is  below  the  weight- 
standard  of  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  thus  that  the  reduction  of  Solon  did  not 
bring  the  weights  down  to  the  Euboic  standard. 
If  we  look  elsewhere  we  see  that  the  heavier  Solo- 
nian weight  is  almost  the  same  in  standard  as  the 
Egyptian,  the  didrachm  of  the  former  exceeding 
the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no  more  than  about  3  grs. 
This  explanation  is  almost  proved  to  be  the  true 
one  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Attic  Solonian 
talent,  apparently  unlike  all  other  Greek  talents, 
had  a  double  talent,  which  would  give  a  drachm 
instead  of  a  didrachm,  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian 
unit.  At  the  time  of  Solon  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  than  such  an  Egyptian  influence  as  this  ex- 
planation implies.  The  commercial  relations  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  through  Naucratis,  were  then 
active;  and  the  tradition  or  myth  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  Athenians  was  probably  never  stronger. 
The  degradation  of  the  Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no 
doubt  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  Euboic,  with 
the  standard  of  which  its  lower  standard  is  probably 
identical. 

The  principal  authorities  upon  this  subject  are  : 
Boeckh's  Metrologische  Untersuchun(jen ;  Momm- 
sen's  Geschichte  cles  Romischen  M'dnzwesens ;  and 
Hussey's  Ancient  Weiyhts.  Don  V.  Vazquez 
Queipo's  Essai  sur  les  Systemes  Metriques  et  Mon~ 
etaires  cles  Anciens  Peuples  also  contains  much 
information.  The  writer  must  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  de  Sails,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  E. 
Wigan,  and  more  especially  to  his  colleagues  Mr 
Madden  and  Mr.  Coxe,  for  valuable  assistance. 

R.  S.  P. 
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II.  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  to  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measures 
is  their  relative  and  absolute  value.  Another  topic, 
of  secondary  importance  perhaps,  but  possessing  an 
independent  interest  of  its  own,  demands  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  namely,  the  origin  of  these 
measures,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  surround- 
ing countries.  The  measures  of  length  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  members  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  happily  adapted  to  the  purpose  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  exhibit  certain  definite  pro- 
portions relatively  to  each  other.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  a  system  founded  on  such  a 
basis  was  the  invention  of  any  single  nation:  it 
would  naturally  be  adopted  by  all  in  'a  rude  state 
of  society.  Nevertheless,  the  particular  parts  of 
the  body  selected  for  the  purpose  may  form  more 
or  less  a  connecting  link  between  the  systems  of 
various  nations.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel 
that  the  Hebrews  restricted  themselves  to  the  fore- 
arm, to  the  exclusion  of  the  foot  and  also  of  the 
pace,  as  a  proper  measure  of  length.  The  adop- 
tion of  foreign  names  is  also  wortliy  of  remark,  as 
showing  a  probability  that  the  measures  themselves 
were  borrowed.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  words  of 
Egyptian  extraction,  such  as  liiii  and  ephah,  and 
probably  ammah  (for  "cubit"),  inclines  us  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  scales  both  of  length 
and  capacity  in  that  quarter.  The  measures  of 
capacity,  which  have  no  such  natural  standard  as 
those  of  length,  would  more  probably  be  settled  by 
conventional  usage,  and  the  existence  of  similar 
measures,  or  of  a  similar  scale  of  measures  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  would  furnish  a  strong  probability 
of  their  having  been  derived  from  some  coranion 
source.  Thus  the  coincidence  of  the  Hebrew  bath 
being  subdivided  into  72  logs,  and  the  Athenian 
metretes  into  72  xtstie,  can  hardly  be  the  result  of 
chance;  and,  if  there  further  exists  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  ratios  that  the  weights  bear  to 
the  measures,  there  would  be  still  further  evidence 
of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who  has  gone  fully 
into  this  subject  in  his  Mdroloyische  Uiitersuch- 
ungen,  traces  back  the  whole  system  of  weights 
and  measures  prevalent  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39).  The  scanty  in- 
formation we  possess  relative  to  the  Hebrew  weights 
and  measures  as  a  connected  system,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  our  assigning  a  definite  place  to  it  in 
ancient  metrology.  The  names  already  referred  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Kgypt  rather  than  Baby- 
Ionia  was  the  quarter  whence  it  was  derived,  and  the 
identity  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Athenian  scales 
for  liquids  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  these  had 
a  community  of  origin.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  an 
identity  of  ratios  does  not  involve  an  identity  of 
absolute  quantities,  a  distinction  which  very  possi- 
bly escaped  the  notice  of  early  writers,  who  were 
not  unnaturally  led  to  identify  the  measures  in 
their  absolute  values,  because  they  held  the  same 
relative  positions  in  the  several  scales. 


We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  former 
into  measures  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  dry  measures. 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(1. )  The  denominations  referring  to  length  were 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  arm  and  hand. 
We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived  from 
this  source:  («.)  The  etsbu,"  or  finger's  breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  lii.  21.  (6.)  The  tephach,f> 
or  hand  breiidth  (Ex.  xxv.  25;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2 
Chr.  iv.  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period 
of  time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c.)  The  zereth,'^  or  span, 
the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thuml) 
and  the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Ex.  xxviii. 
16;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Ez.  xliii.  13),  appHed  gener- 
ally to  describe  any  small  measure  in  Is.  xl.  12. 
((/.)  The  aiiinuifi,<^'  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  This 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
buildings,  such  as  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  15),  the  Tab- 
ernacle (Ex.  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  the  Temple  (1  K. 
vi.  2;  Ez.  xl.,  xli.),  as  well  as  in  relation  to  man's 
stature  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Matt.  vi.  27),  and  other 
objects  (Esth.  v.  14;  Zech.  v.  2).  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  may  notice :  (e. )  The  gomed,'^  lit.  a 
rocl,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Its 
length  is  uncertam,  but  it  probably  fell  below  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V.  (J'.) 
The  kdne/i,/  or  reed  (compare  our  word  "cane") 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ez.  xL 
5-8,  xU.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ez.  xl.  5),  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  measures  were  combined  in 
anything  like  a  scale.  We  should  indeed  infer 
the  reverse,  from  the  circumstaiice  that  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  "four  fingers,"  where  according  to  the 
scale,  he  would  have  said  "a  hand  breadth;  "  that 
in  the  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4),  the  expression  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  is  used 
instead  of  "  six  cubits  and  a  half;  "  and  that  Ezekiel 
mentions  "  span  "  and  "  half  a  cubit  "  in  close  jux- 
taposition (xUii.  13, 17),  as  though  they  bore  no  re- 
lation to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary  or  the 
long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a  certain 
ratio  to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  proportions 
of  the  members  in  the  body,  could  hardly  escape 
notice;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  ever 
worked  up  into  an  artificial  scale.  The  most  im- 
portant conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical 
notices,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  varying 
length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  it 
was  necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended, 
the  result  being  that  the  other  denominations,  if 
combined  in  a  scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus 
in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "  after 
the  cubit  of  a  man;  "  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  "after  the 
first,"  or  rather  "after  the  older £/  measure;  "  and 
in  Ez.  xli.  8,  "  a  great  cubit,"  or  literally  "  a  cubit 


«  VS!?S. 


ft  n^^. 


c  mt. 


d  n^S.  This  term  is  generally  referred  to  a 
Coptic  origin,  being  derived  from  a  word,  make  or 
wahi,  signitViug  the  "  fore-arm,"  which  with  the  ar- 
ticle prefixed  becomes  ammahi  (Boeckh,  p.  265).  Ge- 
senius,  however,  refers  it  to  the  Hebrew  word  signify- 


ing "  mother,"  as  though  the  fore-arm  were  in  some 
sense  the  "  mother  of  the  arm  "  ( Tkes.  p.  110). 

0  That  the  expression  n3"1trS"P  applies  to  priority 
of  time,  as  well  as  of  order,  is  clear  from  many  pas- 
sages, as  e.  g.,  2  K.  xvii.  34  ;  Ezr.  iii.  12  ;  Hag.  ii.  3. 
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to  the  joint,"  which  is  further  defined  in  xl.  5,  to 
be  "  a  cubit  and  an  hand-breadth."  These  expres- 
sions invoh'e  one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of 
Hebrew  archaeology,  namely,  the  number  and  the 
respective  lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  whether 
there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  again; 
for  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  expressions  themselves.  A 
cubit  "after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  another  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  it,  and  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  second  cubit  would  be  the 
longer  of  the  two.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  ammah  of  a  man  ?  "  Is  it  the  cubitus  in  the 
anatomical  sense  of  the  term,  in  other  words, 
the  bone  of  the  fore-arm  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist?  or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finger?  What,  again,  are  we  to 
understand  by  Ezekiel's  expression,  "cubit  to  the 
joint?"  The  term  atstsU,<^  is  explained  by  Gese- 
nius  {Thes.  p.  144)  of  the  knuckles,  and  not  of  the 
"armholes,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  12, 
where  our  translators  have  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  word  yddecd,  which  follows  it.  A  "  cubit  to 
the  knuckles "  would  imply  the  space  from  the 
elbow  to  the  knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded 
by  a  hand-breadth  the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should 
infer  that  it  was  contradistinguished  from  the  cubit 
that  reached  only  to  the  wrist.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  however,  contested :  Hitzig  gives  it  the 
sense  of  a  connecting  wall  ( Comm.  on  Jer.).  Stur- 
mius  {Sciagr.  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
building  (RosenmiiUer,  Schol.  in  Jer.).  Michaelis 
on  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
(Supplem.  p.  119),  and  so  does  Saalschiitz  (Archdol. 
ii.  165).  The  expressions  now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  favor  the  idea  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.  A  further  question 
remains  to  be  discussed,  namely,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  "former"  or  "  older" 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modern  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man  "  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  com- 
mon measure  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic 
one,  and  to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point 
of  length.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  three 
cubits  —  the  common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure, 
and  the  new  measure.  We  turn  to  Ezekiel  and 
find  a  distinction  of  another  character,  namely,  a 
long  and  a  short  cubit.  Now,  it  has  been  urged 
by  many  writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason, 
that  Ezekiel  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other 
than  the  old  orthodox  Mosaic  standard  for  the 
measurements  of  his  ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long 
cubit  would  be  identified  with  the  old  measure, 
and  his  short  cubit  with  the  one  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man,"  and  the  new  measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3 
would  represent  a  still  longer  cubit  than  Ezekiel's 
long  one.  Other  explanations  of  the  prophet's 
language  have,  however,  been  offered ;  it  has  been 


sometimes  assumed  that,  while  living  in  Chaldsea, 
he  and  his  countrymen  had  adopted  the  long  Baby- 
lonian cubit  (Jahn,  Archceol.  §  113);  but  in  this 
case  his  short  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
same  country,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between 
these  two  amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod. 

178).  Again,  it  has  been  explained  that  his 
short  cubit  was  the  ordinary  Chaldsean  measure, 
and  the  long  one  the  Mosaic  measure  (RosenmiiUer, 
in  Ez.  xl.  5);  but  this  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the 
respective  lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosaic 
cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the 
passages  previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  3)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.  It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible  itself 
we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the  length 
of  the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  The  notices  of  the 
height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the  lavers 
in  the  Temple  are  of  importance  in  this  respect. 
In  the  former  case  three  cubits  is  specified  (Ex. 
xxvii.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  steps  (Ex.  XX.  26);  in  the  latter,  the  height  of 
the  base  on  which  the  laver  was  placed  was  three 
cubits  (1  K.  vii.  27).  If  we  adopt  the  ordinary 
length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches),  the  heights 
of  the  altar  and  of  the  base  would  be  5  feet.  But 
it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  laver 
placed  at  such  a  height.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  without  any  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be  assumed  ^  that  an  inclined 
plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  loftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishn.  Midd.  3,  §§  1,  3). 
But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar,  would  be 
wholly  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saalschiitz 
infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian  foot, 
which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  {Archdol.  ii. 
167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point.  The  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this 
impression  is  conveyed  by  2  Chr.  iv.  6  as  given  in 
the  A.  v.),  and  therefore  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  water  in  it.  The 
height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the  length  of  his 
bedstead  (9  cubits,  Deut.  iii.  11),  and  the  height 
of  Goliath  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4), 
are  not  inconsistent  wdth  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about 
18  inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other 
recorded  instances  of  extraordinary  stature  (Plin. 
vii.  2,  16;  Herod,  i.  68;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  § 
5).  At  the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vi.  9,  §  1),  and  which  reduces  the  number 
of  cubits  to  four,  suggests  either  an  error  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  cubit  in  later  times. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  notices 
has  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cubit  of  early 
times  fell  far  below  the  length  usually  assigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguous 
that  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  information,  which 
we  will  follow  out  as  far  as  possible  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied  by 
the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 


i>  Knobel  assumes  that 


there  were  steps,  and  that 


the  prohibition  in  Ex.  xx.  26  emanates  from  an  author 
who  wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  previous  directions 
{Comm.  on  Ex.  xxvii.  1). 
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Several  of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs, 
carryinaj  us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  u.  c,  while 
the  Nilonieter  at  Elephantiiit^  exhibits  the  length 
of  the  cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
No  great  difference  is  exhibited  in  these  measures, 
the  longest  being  estimated  at  about  21  inches, 
and  the  shortest  at  about  20 i,  or  exactly  20.4729 
inches  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  K<j.  ii.  258).  They  are 
divided  into  28  digits,  and  in  this  respect  contrast 
with  the  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to  Kab- 
binical  authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  dis- 
crepancy with  the  almost  certain  fact  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  cubit  from  Kgypt.  It  has  been 
generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  of 
more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral 
measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer 
by  special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  cubit  {Anc.  Ey.  ii.  257-259), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  measures  do  not  uuiterially  vary.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  measures  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  same  length,  the  variation  being  simply 
the  result  of  mechanical  inaccuracy;  but  this  does 
not  decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which 
rather  turns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  ob- 
servable on  these  measures.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius's 
essay  in  the  Tlieologischt  Stwlitn  und  Kritiken  for 
1846,  pp.  297-342.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the 
views  expressed  in  reference  to  them.  The  most 
perfect  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  measures  are  those 
preserved  in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.  These 
are  unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  on 
the  right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13 
digits.  In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  sub- 
divided into  aliquot  parts  from  i  to  L.,  reckoning 
from  right  to  left.  In  the  latter  {>art  the  digits 
are  marked  on  the  lower  etlge  in  the  Turin,  and  on 
the  upper  edge  in  the  Louvre  measure.  In  the 
Turin  me;isure  the  three  left-hand  digits  exceed  the 
others  in  size,  and  have  marks  over  them  indicating 
either  fingers  or  the  numerals  1,  2,  3.  The  four 
left-hand  digits  are  also  marked  off  froui  the  rest 
by  a  double  stroke,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  supposetl  to  indicate  that  they 
are  digits  of  the  old  measure.  There  are  also 
special  marks  between  the  6th  and  7th,  and  be- 
tween the  10th  and  11th  digits  of  the  left-hand 
portion.  In  the  Louvre  cubit  two  digits  are  marked 
off  on  the  lower  edge  by  lines  running  in  a  slight- 
ly transverse  direction,  thus  producing  a  greater 
length  than  is  given  on  the  upper  side.  It  has 
been  found  that  each  of  the  three  above  specified 
digits  in  the  Turin  measure  =  -^^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  three  digits;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  form,  the  four  left-hand  digits  =  1  of  the 
25  right-hand  digits:  also  that  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the  Louvre  measure  =  i  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  two  digits;  and  further,  that 
twice  the  left  half  of  either  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not  three,  kinds  of  cubit.  Great  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars. 


a  The  precise  amount  of  484.289  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  four  following  amounts :  %% 
of  523.524,  the  total  length  of  the  Turin  measure,  = 
486.130;    twice  the  left-hand  division   of  the  same 


Thenius  makes  the  difference  between  the  royal 
and  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
average  length  of  the  latter  being  484.289"  mil- 
limetres, or  19.066  inches,  as  compared  with 
523.524  millimetres,  or  20.611  inches  and  523 
millimetres,  or  20.591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
in  the  practice  of  placing  the  two  fingers  crossways 
at  the  end  of  the  arm  and  hand  used  in  measuring, 
so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up  to  which  the  cloth  or 
other  article  has  been  measured.  He  further  finds, 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure,  indications 
of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in  length. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  consisted 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18.189  inches;  and  again, 
others  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  as 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypotheses, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  apjjears  to  have 
also  prevailed  in  Hab\lon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  "royal"  exceeded  the  "moderate"  cubit 
{irrixvs  fierpios)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
appellation  "royal,"  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  was 
the  "  moderate"  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  there 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckh,  p. 
214),  though  the  op[X)site  view  is  affirmed  by 
Grote  in  his  notice  of  Boeckh's  work  ( CUtss.  Mus. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  a 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  uncertainty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Babylonian  measure. 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  would 
be  as  8  :  7,  in  the  other  case  as  9  :  8.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  reason, 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  234.2743  Paris  lines,  or  20.806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  according 
to  the  data  furnished  by  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in 
Kawlinson's  IJerod.  i.  315;  for  if  the  cubit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3,  and  if  the  latter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  milli- 
metres, then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cubit 
would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  the  royal  cubit, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
case  were  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  23.149 
inches. 

Reverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
*'  old  "  measure  and  Ezekiel's  cubit  with  the  lesser 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a 
man  "  with  the  third  one  of  which  Thenius  speaks. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  measure 
with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  being 
of  course  increased  (pp.  266,  267).  With  regard 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit 
could  be  identified  with  Ezekiel's  short  cubit  (as 


measure,  =  480.792 ;  the  length  of  the  26  digits  on 
the  Louvre  measure,  =  486.375 ;  and  twice  the  left- 
hand  division  of  the  same,  =  483.860. 
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Kosenmiiller  thinks),  geeiug  that  its  length  on  either 
of  the  computations  above  offered  exceeded  tliat  of 
the  Egyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  ( Cclim^  p.  17,  §  10).  It  is  termed 
the  moderate "  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
lesser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side  ( 6'e/m, 
fftw/.),  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one, 
consisting,  according  to  Bartenora  {in  Cel.  17,  § 
9),  of  six  palms  and  a  digit.  The  palm  consisted, 
according  to  Maimonides  {ibid.),  of  four  digits; 
and  the  digit,  according  to  Arias  Montanua  {Ant. 
p.  liy),  of  four  barleycorns.  This  gives  144  bar- 
leycorns as  the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  accords 
vrith  the  number  assigned  to  the  cubitus  Justus  et 
mediocris  of  the  Arabians  (Hoeckh,  p.  246).  The 
length  of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  The- 
nius  (after  several  trials  with  the  specified  number 
of  barleycorns  of  middling  size,  placed  side  by 
side),  is  214.512  Paris  lines,  or  19.0515  inches 
{St.  u.  Kr.  p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  very  exact  conclusion  by  this  mode 
of  calculation.  Eisenschmid  estimated  144  barley- 
corns as  equal  to  238.35  Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p. 
269),  perhaps  from  having  used  larger  grains  than 
the  average.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Weights 
and  Measures "  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaxlia  (xviii. 
198)  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
that  38  average  grains  make  up  5  inches,  in  which 
case  144  =  18.947  inches;  while  the  length  of  the 
Arabian  cubit  referred  to  is  computed  at  213.058 
Paris  lines  (Hoeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudists  state 
that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit 
for  the  vessels  thereof.''  This  was  probably  a  fic- 
tion; for  the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesser 
cubit  was  used,  some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the 
golden  altar,  and  parts  of  the  brazen  altar  (Mish- 
nah. Cel.  p.  17,  §  10).  But  this  distinction,  ficti- 
tious as  it  may  have  been,  shows  that  the  cubits 
were  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacred  and  pro- 
J'aiie,  as  stated  in  works  on  Hebrew  archaeology. 
Another  distinction,  adopted  by  the  Rabbinists  in 
reference  to  the  palm,  would  tend  to  show  that 
they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  definite  length 
of  cubit :  for  they  recognized  two  kinds  of  palms, 
one  wherein  the  fingers  lay  loosely  open,  which 
they  denominated  a  smilinfj  palm  ;  the  other 
wherein  the  fingers  were  closely  compressed,  and 
styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carpzov,  Appar.  pp. 
674,  676). 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
considerations  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
we  would  wish.  For  while  the  collateral  evidence 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  Jewish  authorities  favors  the  idea 
that  the  Biblical  cubit  varied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favor  of  one  consider- 
ably shorter.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so  un- 
certain a  character,  turning  on 'points  of  criticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard.     We  accept,  therefore, 


6  Hence  they  were  denominated  ^''ilin  HttS, 

"cubit  of  the  building,"  and  D'^bDJl  "S,  "cubit 
of  the  vessels." 

c  The  term   "  acre "  occurs   in   the   A.  V.  as  the 


with  reservation,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  and  from 
the  cubit  we  estimate  the  absolute  length  of  the 
other  denominations  according  to  the  proportions 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cubit 
equaling  the  two  spans  (compare  Ex.  xxv.  3,  10, 
with  Joseph.  A7it.  iii.  6,  §§  5,  6),  the  span  three 
palms,  and  the  palm  four  digits. 


Inches. 


Digit 
4 

12 

24 
144 


Palm 3.1752 

pan 9.5257 

2     I  Cubit    ....     19.0515 
12  6      I  Reed       .  114.3090 


Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  XXXV.  4,  5;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  the  Jews.<^  Whenever  they 
wished  to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified 
its  length  and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect 
square,  as  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
fining an  area  by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the 
interpretation  of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  where  the 
suburbs  of  the  I^vitical  cities  are  described  as  reach- 
ing outward  from  the  wall  of  the  city  1,000  cubits 
round  about,  and  at  the  same  time  2,000  cubits  on 
each  side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly 
understand  these  two  measurements  otherwise  than 
as  applying,  the  one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the 
external  boundary  of  the  suburb,  the  measurements 
being  taken  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  the  city  walls.  But  in  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  words  rendered  "  from  without 
the  city,"  in  ver.  5,  as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  city  wall  should 
be  added  in  each  case  to  the  2,000  cubits.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary, 
and  that  where  the  city  walls  were  unequal  in 
length,  the  sides  of  the  suburb  would  be  also  un- 
equal. For  instance,  if  the  city  wall  was  500  cubits 
long,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb  would  be  2,500 
cubits;  if  the  city  wall  were  1,000  cubits,  then  the 
side  of  the  suburb  would  be  3,000  cubits.  Assum- 
ing the  existence  of  two  towns,  500  and  1,000  cubits 
square,  the  area  of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former 
case  =  6,000,000  square  cubits,  and  would  be  24 
times  the  size  of  the  town ;  while  in  the  latter  case 
the  suburb  would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and 
only  8  times  the  size  of  the  town.  This  explana- 
tion is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
disproportion  of  the  suburbs  as  compared  with  the 
towns ;  nevertheless  any  other  explanation  only  ex- 
aggerates this  disproportion.  Keil,  in  his  comment 
on  Josh.  xiv.  4,  assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in 
all  cases  to  be  regarded  as  1,000  cubits  long,  which 
with  the  1,000  cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  measured 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  up 
the  2,000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  side  of  the 
suburb  in  every  case  a  length  of  3,000  cubits.  The 
objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  as 
to  an  uniform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the 
suburb  might  have  been  more  conveniently  de- 
scribed as  3,000  cubits  on  each  side.    All  ambiguity 

equivalent  for  maannh  (J^ySJZi)  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

and  for  tzemed  (Tp^)  in  Is.  v.  10.  The  latter  term 
also  occurs  in  the  passage  first  quoted,  and  would  with 
more  consistency  be  rendered  acre  instead  of  "yoke." 
It  means  such  an  amount  of  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen 
would  plough  in  a  day.     Maanali  means  a  furrow. 
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would  have  been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb 
had  been  decidetl  either  by  absolute  or  relative 
acreage;  in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  all 
cases  of  a  certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or 
if  it  were  made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size 
of  the  town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distmce  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following:  (a.)  The 
t8a''a(l,<*  or  pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  gener- 
ally to  our  yard,  {b.)  The  Cibrath  hddretsb  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "a  Uttle  way  "or  "a  little  piece 
of  ground  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19). 
The  expression  appears  to  indicate  some  definite 
distance,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision 
what  that  distance  was.  The  LXX.  retains  the 
.Hebrew  word  in  the  form  Xa$padd,  as  though  it 
were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  Gten.  xlviii.  7 
the  words  Kara  rhu  lirirSSpo/xov,  which  is  thus  a 
second  translation  of  the  expression.  If  a  certain 
distance  was  intended  by  this  translation,  it  would 
be  either  the  ordinary  length  of  a  race-course,  or 
such  a  distance  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  be- 
ing over-fatigued,  in  other  words,  a  stage.  But  it 
probably  means  a  locality,  either  a  race-course  itself, 
as  in  3  Mace.  iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town 
walls  where  the  race-course  was  usually  to  be  found. 
The  LXX.  give  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  as  the 
equivalent  for  Ephrath.  The  Syriac  and  Persian 
versions  render  cibrath  by  parasang,  a  well-known 
Persian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
(Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  53),  or  from  3^  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up  to  60 
stades  (Strab.  xi.  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibrath  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equaled  the  distance  between 
Bethlehenj  and  liachel's  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  1^  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c.)  The  derec  yom,'-'  or  inahulac  ydm^ 
a  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8;  Deut.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Jon. 
iii.  3;  1  Mace.  v.  24,  vii.  45;  Tob.  vi.  1),  though 
but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated  by  it  was 
naturally  fluctuating  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.  Herodotus  variously  estimates  it  at  200 
and  150  stades  (iv.  101,  v.  53);  Marinus  {ap.  Ptol. 
i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades;  Pausanias  (x.  33, 
§  2)  at  150  stades;  Strabo  (i.  35)  at  from  250  to 
300  stades;  and  Vegetius  {De  Re  Mil.  i.  11)  at 
from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman  army.  The 
ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  30 
miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in  companies  only 
10  miles;  Neapolls  formed  the  first  stage  out  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former,  and  Beeroth 
according  to  the  latter  computation  (Lightfoot, 
Exerc.  in  Luc.  ii.  44).  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey: 
Jahn's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  u[X)n  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore  some 
fixed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 


ff  on. 


*   MiAtov. 


with  the  following  additional  measures:  {d.)  The 
Sabbath-day's  journey,<^  already  discussed  in  a 
separate  article,  (e.)  The  8<rtJiOft,/ or  "furlong,"' 
a  Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and. hence  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocr}'pha  (2  Mace  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29),  and 
subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv. 
13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18;  Kev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
borrowed  from  the  foot-race  course  at  Olympia.  It 
equaled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125 
Roman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23).  or  606|  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53i 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Jamnia,  and  Scythopolis,  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
240  stades  (2  Mace.  xii.  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Mace, 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace.  xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  ordy  5  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Tahnudists  describe  the  stade 
under  the  term  re8,o  and  regarded  it  as  equal  to 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  679). 
{/.)  The  Mile,*  a  Roman  measure,  equalling  1,000 
Roman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1,618  English  yards 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids  were:  (a.) 
The  log*  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  etc.),  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  "  basin."  (b.)  The  hin,^"  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9;  Ez.  iv. 
11,  etc.).  (c.)  The  bath,'  the  name  meaning 
"  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measures  (1 
Iv.  vii.  26,  38;  2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Va.r.  vii.  22;  Is.  v. 
10).  AVith  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these 
measures  we  leani  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  that  the 
bath  contained  6  bins  (for  the  bath  equaled  72 
xest(B  or  12  clioes,  and  the  bin  2  choes),  and  from 
the  Rabbinists  that  the  bin  contained  12  logs 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  685).  The  relative  values 
therefore  stand  thus :  — 


Log 
12    I  Bin 


Bath 


The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denom- 
inations: (a.)  The  cab,"»  mentioned  only  in  2  K. 
vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hollow  or  con- 
cave. (6.)  The  omer,«  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termed 
issdr6n,o  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
(comp.  Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "tenth 
deal"  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  etc.). 
The  word  omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a 
sheaf,  (c.)  The  senh,P  or  "  measure,"  this  being 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  term,  and  appro- 
priately applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  or- 
dinary measure  for  household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek 
equivalent  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21. 
The  seah  was  otherwise  termed  shdlish,Q  as  being 
the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12;  Ps.  Ixxx.  5). 
(rf.)  The  ephah,'-  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
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of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36; 
Lev.  V.  11,  vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5;  Judg.  vi. 
19;  Ruth  ii.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  xvii.  17;  Ez.  xlv. 
11,  13,  xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14).  (e.)  The  let/lector 
*'  half-homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  poured 
out :  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  (/.)  The  homer,'' 
meannig  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi.  32;  Is.  v. 
10;  Ez.  xlv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  cor,c 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  measured 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  V.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ezr. 
vii.  22;  Ez.  xlv.  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs 
in  Luke  xvi.  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are 
to  a  certain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  issdron, 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  shalish,  a  third.  In  addition 
we  have  tiie  Biblical  statement  that  the  omer  is  the 
tenth  i)art  of  the  ephah  (I'^x.  xvi.  36),  and  that  the 
ephah  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ez.  xlv.  11). 
The  Rabbinists  supplement  this  by  stating  that  the 
ephah  contained  three  seahs,  and  the  seah  six  cabs 
(Carpzov,  p.  683).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  draw 
out  the  following  scale  of  relative  values :  — 
Cab 


n 

Omer 

6" 

H 

Seah 

18 

10  ' 

3 

Ephah 

180 

100 

30 

.  10     1  Homer 

The  above  scaje  is  constructed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appears,  and  hence  there  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  this  was  the  original,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed  (Boeckh, 
p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intro- 
duced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  meas- 
ures form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
namely,  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  xlv.  11);  if 
either  of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the 
other  denominations  into  their  respective  values 
readily  follows.  Unfortunately  the  data  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both 
scanty  and  conflicting.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  deduce  the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison 
of  the  dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten 
sea  as  given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  particu- 
lars had  been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  full- 
ness, they  would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for 
a  calculation ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  un- 
certainty attends  every  statement.  The  diameter 
is  given  as  10  cubits,  and  the  circumference  as  30 
cubits,  the  diameter  being  stated  to  be  "  from  one 
brim  to  the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was 
circular,  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathemat- 
ical purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether 
the  diameter  was  measured  from  the  internal  or  the 
external  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  shape  of  the  ves- 
sel has  been  variously  conceived  to  be  circular  and 
polygonal,  cylindrical  and  hemispherical,  with  per- 
pendicular and  with  bulging  sides.     The  contents 
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are  given  as  2,000  baths  in  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  3,000 
baths  in  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  the  latter  being  probably  a 
corrupt  text.  Lastly,  the  length  of  the  cubit  is 
undefined,  and  hence  every  estimate  is  attended 
with  suspicion-  The  conclusions  drawn  have  been 
widely  different,  as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical 
(as  the  description  priind  J'acle  seems  to  imply  j, 
that  its  clear  diameter  was  10  cubits  of  the  value 
of  19.0515  English  inches  each,  and  that  its  full 
contents  were  2,000  baths,  then  the  value  of  the 
bath  would  be  4.8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or 
9,793  gallons.  If,  however,  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  viii.  3,  §  5),  as  to  the  hemispherical 
form  of  the  vessel,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate 
would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  by  Boeckh 
(p.  261),  on  this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value 
of  the  bath  at  18.086  French  litres,  or  3.9807 
English  gallons.  If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschiitz's 
view  as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts 
at  15  Dresden  inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of 
the  bath  will  be  further  reduced,  accorduig  to  his 
calculation,  to  10^  Prussian  quarts,  or  2.6057 
EngUsh  gallons;  while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the 
cubit  at  12  inches,  its  value  would  be  little  more 
than  one  half  of  this  amount  (Archdol.  ii.  171). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if  the 
diameter  and  circumference  were  measured  at  the 
neck  or  narrowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found 
for  2,000  or  even  3,000  baths  of  greater  value  than 
any  of  the  above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hope- 
less to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from 
this  source.  Nevertheless  we  think  the  calculations 
are  not  without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  certain 
amount  of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting 
aside  the  theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  consid- 
erably, for  which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence 
whatever,  all  the  other  computations  agree  in  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value 
placed  on  it  by  Josephus,  and  by  modern  writers 
on  Hebrew  archaeology  generally,  according  to 
whom  the  bath  measures  between  8  and  9  English 
gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and 
other  early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the 
bath  equals  72  xestce  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9),  that  the 
bin  equals  2  Attic  clwes  {ibid.  iii.  8,  §§  3,  9,  §  4), 
that  the  seah  equals  1^  Italian  modii  {ibid.  ix.  4, 
§5),  that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimni  {ibid. 
XV.  9,  §  2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7 
Attic  cotylas  {ibid.  iii.  6,  §  6).  It  may  further  be 
implied  from  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  4,  as  compared  with  2 
K.  vi.  25,  that  he  regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4 
xestes.  Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statements 
to  consistency,  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant. 
XV.  9,  §  2,  he  has  confused  the  medimnus  with  the 
metretes,  and  in  Ant.  iii.  6,  §  6,  the  cotyle  with 
the  xestes.  Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other 
statements,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Jose- 
phus was  not  really  familiar  with  the  Greek  meas- 
ures. This  impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  term  meti'Stes,  which  he  should 
have  used  not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed, 
but  also  in  viii.  2,  §  9,  where  he  would  naturally 
have  substituted  it  for  72  xestce,  assuming  that 
these  were  Attic  xestce.  Nevertheless  his  testimony 
must  be  taken  as  decisively  in  favor  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  meti-etes. 
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Jerome  (hi  Malt.  xiii.  33 )  affirms  that  the  seah 
equals  1^  7mKlu,  and  {in  Kz.  xlv.  11)  that  the  cor 
equals  30  moiiii,  —  statements  that  are  glaringly 
inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  there  were  30  seahs  in 
the  cor.  The  statements  of  Epiphanius  in  his 
treatise  De  Mensiirh  are  equally  remarkable  for 
inconsistency.  He  states  (ii.  177)  that  the  cor 
equals  30  modii :  on  tliis  assumption  the  bath 
would  equal  51  sexturii,  but  he  gives  only  50  (p. 
178):  the  seah  would  equal  1  modius,  but  he  gives 
1^  7)iodu  (p.  178),  or,  according  to  his  estimate  of 
17  sextarii  to  the  modius,  21i  sextarii,  though 
elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sext'trii  as  its  value  (p. 
182):  the  omer  would  be  5  A-  stxtani,  but  he 
gives  7^  (p.  182),  implying  45  iikkIH  to  the  cor: 
and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian ai-taie  (p.  182),  which  was  either  4^  or  3^ 
modii,  according  as  it  wiis  in  the  old  or  the  new 
measure,  though  according  to  his  estimate  of  the 
cor  it  would  only  equal  3  niodii.  Little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely  made,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  mttretes  did  not  arise  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  measures  held  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  scales,  each  being  subdi- 
vided into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the  assign- 
ment of  30  viodii  to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out 
of  there  being  30  seahs  in  it.  The  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a 
wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measure, 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  definitions 
of  the  seah  or  aarov  given  by  Hesychius,  ij,65io5 
ycfMi/,  ijyovv,  eu  ^fjiiau  ij.6Siov  '1tol\ik6v,  and 
again  by  Suidas,  ^6hiov  vtrcpTrcirXTjpwfjifuov,  ws 
elvai  fi6hiov  eVct  koX  ^/ulktuv.  Assuming,  however, 
that  Josephus  was  right  in  identifyujg  the  bath 
with  the  metreies,  its  value  would  be,  according  to 
Boeckh's  estimate  of  the  latter  (pp.  261,  278), 
1993.5  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7053  English  gal- 
lons, but  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bertheau 
(Gesch.  p.  73)  1,985.77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or 
8.6696  English  gallons. 

The  Kabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  l>e  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonides,  in  Ctl.  17,  §  10).  On  this  basis 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14.088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  .06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1,014.39  Paris  cubic  niches,  or  4.4286  gallons  (St. 
u.  Kr.  pp.  101,  121).     Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
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As  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Josephus 
and  the  Rabbinists,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheau's 
estimate  of  the  metreies :  — 


(Josephus.) 

(Rabbinists.) 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Homer 

or 

Cor 

.    86.696 

or 

44.286 

Ephah 

or 

Bath 

.     8.6696 

or 

4.4286 

Seah 

.     .     2.8898 

or 

1.4762 

Hin  . 

.     1.4449 

or 

.7381 

Omer 

.     .      .8669 

or 

.4428 

Cab  . 

.     .       .4816 

or 

.246 

Log  . 

.     .      .1204 

or 

.0616 

said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,"  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (.Maimonides,  in  Beah,  3, 
§  6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  finds  that  6,588  bar- 
leycorns fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs 
(S(.  u.  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to 
fill  a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2J-  high 
(Maimonides,  in  Free/.  Menncholli).  This  vessel 
would  contain  21.6  cubic  inches,  or  .07754  gallon. 
The  conclusion  arrivetl  at  from  these  data  would 
agree  tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed 
on  the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 


a  In  the  table  the  weight  of  the  log  is  given  as  104 
drachms  ;  but  in  this  case  the  contents  of  the  log  are 
supposed  to  be  wine.  The  relative  weights  of  water 
and  wine  were  as  27 :  26. 

&  MerpiTT^s.  c  Xotvi|. 
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In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures:  (a.)  Tlie  metretes^ 
(John  ii.  6;  A.  V.  "  firkin  "),for  liquids,  (b.)  The 
chcenix'^  (Kev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  "  measure  "),  for  dry 
goods,  (c.)  The  xestes,^  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  "pot"),  (d.)  The  modius,  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  V.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  v.  "bushel  ");  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metretes  has  been  already 
stated  to  be  8.6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on 
the  average  2^  metretce  each,  would  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the  tendency  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  log 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Ynd.  1,  §  1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archseological  interest 
as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which 
it  is  connected.  The  chocnix  was  JL  of  an  Attic 
medimnns,  and  contained  nearly  a  quart.  It  rep- 
resented the  usual  amount  of  corn  for  a  day's  food, 
and  hence  a  cho&nix  for  a  penny,  or  denarius^ 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic.  Verr.MXi. 
81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (liev.  vi.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various 
precepts  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
14,  15;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  10),  and  in  aU 
probability  standard  measures  were  kept  in  the 
Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  present 
article  are  the  following:  Boeckh,  Metrologische 
Untersuchunyen,  1838;  Classical  Museum,  vol. 
i. ;  Theologische  Studien  und  Kriiiken  for  1846; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Surenhusius;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Effi/ptians,  2  vols.  1854;  Epiphanius,  Opera,  2 
vols.,  ed.  Petavius.  W.  L.  B. 

WELL.*^"  The  difference  between  a  well  (Beer) 
and  a  cistern  (Bor)  [Cistern],  consists  chiefly  in 


«  1-  "HWjI  :  4>peap:  pttteiis ;  in  four  places  "  pit." 

2.  "1*121  :  A-flucKos  :  cistema  ;  usually  «  pit."    [Per.] 

3.  ^''V^  •  usually  "fountain."     [Fountain.] 

4.  *T^pD.     [Fountain;  Speinq.] 
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the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a  receptacle 
for  water  springing  up  freshly  from  the  ground, 
while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir  for  rain- 
water (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  32;  Prov.  v.  15;  John  iv. 
14)« 

The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  ( Judg. 
i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved  among 
Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serious 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  a 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once 
dug  was  a  military  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest, 
or  an  encroachment  on  territorial  right  claimed  or 
existing  hi  its  neighborhood.  Thus  the  well  Beer- 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession  attested  with 
special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  31). 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  from  their  neighbor- 
hood, the  Philistines  stopped  up  the  wells  which 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  by  his 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15-33;  see 
also  2  K.  iii.  19;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Burckhardt, 
Notes,  ii.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Kuran  notices 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  xxii.). 
To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselves 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favor  foretold  to 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Deut. 
vi.  11).  To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of 
independence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 
interference  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  19, 
xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Wells,  Burckhardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  be- 
comes scarce  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  permitted  to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the 
well  belongs  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
from  all  strange  tril)es  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  refresh  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  property  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated; 
and  the  Arabs  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be 
fortunate,  as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
hmx  their  benedictions  {Notes  on  Bed.  i.  228,  229 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
landmarks  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  well  once  dug  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  filled  with  earth 
or  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and  thus 
the  wells  of  Beer-sheba,  and  the  well  near  Ndbulus, 
called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  undoubted 
witnesses  of  those  transactions  of  sacred  history  in 
which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a  prominent 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wells  dug  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  destroyed. 


a  *  The  A.V.  does  not  always  observe  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  "  well "  and  "fountain  "  or  "  spring." 

Thus  it  renders  the  same  word  {']'^V)  "  well "  in 
Judg.  vii.  1;  Neh.  ii.  13,  etc.,  and  "  fountain  "  in 
Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  etc.  There  is  another 
inconsistency  in  the  A.  V.,  which  is  a  source  of  con- 
fusion. Our  translators  sometimes  transfer  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  expression,  as  "  £n-rogel," 
''  £rt-6hemesh,"  "  JSJn-tappuah,"  etc..  and  sometimes 
translate  it,  as  "Well  ofHarod,"  "Dragon  Well,"  etc. 

H. 


but  easily  renewed,  often  mark,  by  their  ready 
supply,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew  pilgrims 
slaked  their  thirst,  or,  as  at  INIarah,  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  like 
manner  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
from  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
route)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (Robinson,  i.  66, 
69,  204,  205,  ii.  283;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  318, 
472,  474;  App.  III.  056,  660:  Shaw,  Trav.  314; 
Niebuhr,  Descrip.  de  I'Ar.,  pp.  347,  348;  Wellsted, 
Ti-av.  ii.  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Syr-ia,  p.  232;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water 
(Rob.  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
cover,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the 
directions  of  the  Law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and 
Josephus,  namely,  as  a  protection  against  accident 
(Ex.  xxi.  33 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  37 ;  Philo,  De 
Spec.  Leg.  iii.  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Mangey ;  Maundrell, 
in  E.  Trav.  435).''  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort 
that  our  I^rd  sat  when  He  conversed  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this, 
the  usual  stone  cover,  which  the  woman  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
19),  where  A.  V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting 
the  article.^  Sometimes  the  wells  are  covered 
with  cupolas  raised  on  pillars  (Burckhardt,  App.  V. 
p.  665). 

The  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1.)  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
is  deep  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
tance of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed 
in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  assist 
the  work  (Robinson,  i.  204,  ii.  248;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VAr.  137,  pi.  15;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859, 
p.  350;  Chardin,  Vvy.  iv.  98;  Wellsted,  Trav.  \. 
280).  (2.)  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  revolves  a  second  wheel,  parallel  to  it,  with 
cogs  which  turn  a  third  wheel  set  horizontally  at  a 
sufficient  height  from  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass  under.  One  or 
two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  352;  Shaw,  pp.  291,  408). 
(3.)  A  modification  of  the  last  method,  by  which 
a  man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with 


^^1 

ap-    ^m 


b  *  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  in  passing  from  Sinai  to 
Nakhl,  went  up  the  Wady  Biydr,  of  which  he  says : 
"  This  wady  is  so  called  from  the  wells  (Bi-ctr)  which 
exist  near  its  head,  and  which,  in  their  form  and  use, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  passage  in  Genesis  xxix. 
7-9  :  <  Till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  ; 
then  we  water  the  sheep.'  "  ( Quart.  Statem.  Pal.  Ex, 
Fund,  No.  V.  p.  257.)  S.  W. 

c  Tf  D^n  :    TO  iiTLKoXvixtia :  velamen. 
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buckets,  turns  it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolongetl  beyond  its  circumference, 
and  pusliinw  another  set  from  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  (4.)  A  method  very  common,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a 
pivot,  which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of 
clay  or  some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a 
bowl  or  bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water, 
and,  when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120;  Une,  Af.  E.  ii.  163;  Wil- 
kinson, .4.  E.  i.  35,  72,  ii.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of  wood 
or  stone,«  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the 
use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells.  In 
modern  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  very  com- 
monly of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  63;  Robinson, 
i.  204,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134;  Ijordi 
Lindsay,  Trav.  pp.  235,  237;  Wilkinson,  A.  E. 
1.  c;  Gen.  xxiv.  20;  Ex.  ii.  16). 


Ancient  Egyptian  machino  for  raising  water,  identical 
with  the  shadoof  ol  the  present  day.    (Wilkinson.) 

Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water- 
carriers.  They  carry  home  their  water-jars  on 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  they  are  often,  among 
Bedouins,  favorite  places  for  attack  by  enemies 
(Ex.  ii.  16,  17;  Judg.  v.  11;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  16; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  63;  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  228; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  473;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  252; 
Robinson,  iii.  153).  H.   W.  P.' 

*  WELL  IS  HIM,  Ecclus.  xxv.  8,  9  (X.  V.), 
exhibits  a  curious  remnant  of  the  old  use  of  "  him  " 
as  a  dative,  =  "  to  him."  Compare  "  Woe  is  me," 
and  the  examples  from  Chaucer  (  Cant.  Tales,  2,111, 
16,362)  cited  in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible 
Word  Book,  p.  524.  A. 

*  WELL    OF    JACOB.      [Shechkm,  p. 

2957  f.]  ^ 

*  WELL-SPRING.    [Fountain;  Well.] 
WHALE.     As  to  the  signification  of  the  He- 
brew terms  tan  C\Pi  or  ^JJI  and  tannin,  V?^)) 
variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "dragon," 


"  i^^W  I  woTwrr^piof :  canalis. 
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'♦  whale,"  "  serpent,"  "  sea-monster,"  see  Dkagox. 
It  remains  for  us  in  this  article  to  consider  the 
transaction  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  of  that 
prophet  having  been  swallowed  by  some  "  great 

fish"    (Vila  137),    which   in   Matt.   xii.   40    is 

called  KrJTos-  rendered  in  our  version  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  exi)ended  on  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish ;  it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  literal 
transaction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poetical  mythus  or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  those  writers  who  ground  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  denial  0/ miracle,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion ;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  share  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Rosenmiiller's  Prolegom- 
ena several  attempts  by  various  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "  fish  "  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavored  to  solve 
the  diflSculty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  of 
some  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted 
to  the  shore!  The  opinion  of  Rosenniiiller,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  ex^esis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to 
consider  what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes 
of  a  natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessarj'  to  observe, 
that  the  Greeek  word  k^tos,  used  by  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete  or  cetus,  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "a  whale,"  or  "a 
shark,"  or  "a  seal,"  or  "a  tunny  of  enormous 
size  "  (see  Athen.  p.  303  B,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Odys. 
xii.  97,  iv.  446,  452;  //.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  sperm  whale  ( Catodon 
mncrocephalus)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the 
fish  intended;  as  the  natural  food  of  cetaceans 
consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and 
Crustacea. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  {Sa- 
cred Literature,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  KoiXla  of 
the  Greek  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet 
was  concealed ;  for  the  whole  passage  in  Jonah  is 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation. 

The  only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Shark 
{Carchanas  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  enemy  of 
sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of 
Squalid(e.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swallow  a 
man  whole.     Some  commentators  are  skeptical  on 
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this  [joint.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  quote 
passages  from  the  writings  of  authors  and  travellers 
in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  we  confine  ourselves  to 
two  or  three  extracts.  The  shark  "  has  a  large 
gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are  sometimes  found 
the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  sometimes  lohole  and 
entire  "  (Nature  Displayed,  iii.  p.  140).  But  lest 
the  Abb^  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  sufficient 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Couch's 
recent  publication,  A  History  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this 
author,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits 
of  fish,  states  that  "  they  usually  cut  asunder  any 
object  of  considerable  size  and  thus  swallow  it; 
but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomach  even  what  is 
of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  formation  of  the  jaws 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty." Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  man 
in  armor  {loricattis),  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey 
of  Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  could 
have  swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Blumenbach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been 
found  in  a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports 
the  taking  of  one  in  which,  besides  other  things, 
he  found  the  whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  which  a  short 
time  before  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his 
ship  (i.  p.  27).  Dr.  Baird  of  the  British  Museum 
(Cyclop,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in 
the  river  Hooghly  below  Calcutta,  he  had  seen  a 
white  shark  swallow  a  bullock's  head  and  horns 
entire,  and  he  speaks  also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being 
"  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man." 
Wherever  therefore  the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's 
ship  was  bound,  was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or 
in  Cilicia,  or  in  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
mon white  shark  might  have  been  seen  on  the 
voyage.  The  C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Mediterranean;  it  occurs,  as  Forskal  (Descript. 
Animal,  p.  20)  assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  is  common  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far 
for  the  natural  portion  of  the  subject.  But  how 
Jonah  could  have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or 
how  he  could  have  existed  for  any  time  in  the 
shark's  belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply 
natural  causes.  Certainly  the  preservation  of 
Jonah  in  a  fish's  belly  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  three  children  in  the  midst 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  burning  fiery  furnace." 
[Jonah,  Amer.  ed.] 

Naturalists  have  recorded  that  sharks  have  the 
habit  of  throwing  up  again  whole  and  alive  the 
prey  they  have  seized  (see  Couch's  Bist.  of  Fishes, 
i.  p.  33).  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
"  from  Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  frequently 
found  a  diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in  the 
stomach  of  a  shark;  and  that  on  several  occa- 
sions he  has  known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the 
sides  of  the  monster  which  has  been  thus  killed." 

W.  H. 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  valuable  cereal, 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.     In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb. 

words  bar  ("IS  or  *^S),   ddgdn    (P*^),   rlphoth 

(niD'^'n),  are  occasionally  translated  "wheat;" 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  name  of  this 
cereal,  as  distinguished  from   "barley,"    "spelt," 

etc.,  is  chittdh  (H^n  :  Chald.  T^^n,  diintin). 
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As  to  the  former  Hebrew  terms,  see  under  Corn. 
The  first  mention  of  wheat  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx.  14, 
in  the  account  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in 
IMesopotamia,  Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  said  that  the  Tnticuni 
vulgar e  has  been  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed  from  the 
influence  of  cultivation  ( Englisli  Cyclop,  art.  "  Trit- 
icum  ").  Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Esprit 
Fabre  of  Agde  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
transformations  of  jEgilops  ovaia  (Jouitial  of  the 


Egyptian  Wheat. 

Boyal  AgricuU.  Soc,  No.  xxxiii.  pp.  167-180). 
M.  Fabre's  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
deemed  conclusive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inter- 
esting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
of  the  Journal  quoted  above).  Egypt  in  ancient 
times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its  wheat ; 
the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. 
xviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
writes  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "  existed 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  described  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  "  (Gen.  xli.  22).  This  is  the  so- 
called  nmmmy-wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
germinated  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.     "  In  grain,"  saya 
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Herodotus  (i.  193),  "  it  will  yield  commonly  two 
hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  production  as 
much  as  three  hundred  fold.  The  blades  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  pknts  are  often  four  fingers 
broad."  But  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  (See 
also  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Phtnt.  viii.  7.)  Modern 
writers,  as  Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and 
Palestine  produced  wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in 
large  quantities  (Ps.  cxlvii.  1-4,  Ixxxi.  16,  etc.). 
There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at 
present  grown  in  Palestine,  the  Triticuin  vulgave 
(van  hyberimm),  the  T.  spelta  [see  RyeJ,  and 
another  variety  of  bearded  wheat  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  coinpos- 
itiim.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower  our  Lord  alludes 
to  grains  of  wheat  which  in  good  ground  produce  a 
hundred  fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8).  "  The  return  of  a 
hundred  for  one,"  says  Trench,  "  is  not  unheard 
of  in  the  East,  though  always  mentioned  as  some- 
thing extraordinary."  Laborde  says,  *'  There  is  to 
be  found  at  Kerek  a  species  of  hundred  wheat  which 
justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the  charges 
of  exaggeration  of  which  it  has  been  the  object." 
The  common  Tnticum  vidyare  will  sometimes 
produce  one  hundred  grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  J^Iay,  and  in 
June,  according  to  the  differences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion; it  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then 
ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20), 
or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  ])lanted 
apart  in  order  to  insure  lanjer  and  fuller  ears. 
The  wheat  was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter, 
and  some  time  after  the  barley;  in  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  hail,  consequently,  the  barley  sufferetl, 
but  the  wheat  had  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped 
injury.  Wheat  was  ground  into  flour;  the  finest 
qualities  were  expressed  by  the  term  "  fat  of  kid- 
neys of  wheat,"  n^fl  DVbS  nbn  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14).  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut  off  from 
the  stalks,  roastetl  in  an  oven,  mashed  and  boiled, 
and  eaten  by  the  modern  Egyptians  (Sonnini, 
Trav.).  Rosenmiiller  {Botany  of  the  Bible,  p. 
80),  with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Ferik,  is  the  same  as  the 

geres  carmel  (bp*13   t^3)  of  Lev.  ii.  14  and 

2  K.  iv.  42.  The  Heb.  word  Kali  (''b)"?,  Lev.  ii. 
14)  denotes,  it  is  probable,  roasted  ears  of  com, 
still    used    as    food   in   the   East.     An   "ear   of 

corn  "  was  called  Shibboleth  (nb!sC7),  the  word 
which  betrayed  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  1,  6), 
who  were  unable  to  give  the  sound  of  sh.  The  cu- 
rious expression  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  "  though  thou 
shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him,"  appears  to  point  to  the  custom  of  mix- 
ing the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with  whe;it ;  the 
meaning  will  then  be,  "  Let  a  fool  be  ever  so  much 
in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he  will  continue 
a  fool."  Maurer  {Comment.  1.  c.)  simply  explains 
the  passage  thus:  " Quomodocunque  tractaveris 
stultum  non  patietur  se  emendari."  [Compare 
articles  Corn;  Agriculture;  Barley.] 

W.  H. 

*  WHEEL.     [Cart;  Layer;  Well.] 

*  WHEN"  AS,  Matt.  i.  18  (A.  V.),  is  simply 
=  "  when,"  as  often  in  old  English  writers.     A. 

*WHIP.     [Cord;  Goad;  Scourging.] 
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*  WHIRLPOOL,  as  the  marginal  rendering 
of  "  leviathan  "  in  Job  xli.  1,  is  not  used  in  its  pres- 
ent sense,  but  denotes  a  kind  of  whale.  See  the  quo- 
tations from  Holland's  Pliny,  xi.  37,  ix.  3,  4,  in  East- 
wood and  Wright's  Bible  Woni-Book,  p.  330.    A. 

WHIRLWIND  (np:)D;  nnVD).  The 
Hebrew  terms  suphdh  and  se'drdh  convey  the 
notion  of  a  violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  be- 
cause such  a  wind  stceeps  away  every  object  it  en- 
counters, the  latter  because  the  objects  so  swept 
away  are  tossed  about  and  agitated.  In  addition  to 
this,  Gesenius  gives  a  similar  sense  to  gn(gal,<*  in 
Ps.  Ixxni.  18  (A.  V.  "heaven  ")  and  Ez.  x.  13 
(A.  V.  "wheel").  Generally,  however,  this  laat 
terra  expresses  one  of  the  effects  of  such  a  storm 
in  rolling  along  chaff,  stubble,  or  such  light  articles 
(  Thes.  p.  288).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
above  terras  express  the  specific  notion  of  a  ichivl- 
wind,  i.  e.  a  gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own 
axis  —  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  vio- 
lent winds  in  Palestine  come  from  the  east;  and  the 
passage  in  Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads, 
"Out  of  the  south  conieth  the  whirlwind,"  should 
rather  be  rendered,  "Out  of  his  chamber,"  etc. 
The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destruction.  Cyrus's  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southerly  gale  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  1 ;  comp. 
Knobel,  in  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  are  most  prej- 
udicial in  that  country.  Similar  allusions  occur 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Prov.  i.  27,  x.  25;  Is.  xl.  24;  Dan. 
xi.  40.  W.  L.  B. 

*  WHITE.     [Colors,  1.] 

*  WHITE  STONE.     [Stones,  8.] 

*  WHOT  (Deut.  ix.  19),  appears  in  the  edition 
of  1611,  subsequently  changed  to  "  hot."         H. 

WIDOW  (n3^b«:  x-dpa:  vidua).  Under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  affection  of  relations,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut.  xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12), 
in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21),  and  in  religious 
feasts  (Deufc.  xvi.  11,  14).  In  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30).  A  special 
prohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  widow's  gar- 
ments in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xxiv. 
3).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
nity (Ex.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxvii.  19;  Is.  i.  17;  Jer. 
vii.  6,  xxii.  3;  Zech.  vii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
xxiv.  21;  Ps.  xciv.  6;  Is.  x.  2;  Ez.  xxii.  7;  Mai. 
iii.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xxxv.  14,  15 ;  Bar.  vi.  38  [or  Epist. 
of  Jer.  38]  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger 
widows  were  permitted  to  deposit  their  property  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.  10). 
With  regard  to  the  remarriage  of  widows,  the  only 
restriction  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference 
to  the  contingency  of  one  being   left  childless,  in 
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which  case  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  had 
a  right  to  marry  the  widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6 ;  Matt, 
xxii.  23-30).  [Makkiage.]  The  high-priest  was 
prohibited  from  marrying  a  widow,  aiid  in  the  ideal 
polity  of  tiie  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  ex- 
tended to  the  ordinary  priests  (Ez.  xUv.  22). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officers  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  vi. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (1  Tim.  V.  3-16).     He  would  confine  it  to 
the  "  widow  indeed  "   (fi  ovtcos  X'JP")'  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in   the  world 
(fjLefMOveafjLfvri),  without  any  relations  or  Christian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vv.  3-5,  16). 
Poverty  combined  with  friendlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow  — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness  —  was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  5).     Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
a   certain    number  were    to  be  enrolled  (KaraXe- 
y4(rdo}'i  A.  V.    "taken    into   the   number"),  the 
quahfications   for  such   enrollment  being  (1)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age;   (2)  that 
they  had   been  '•  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
meaning  but  once  married;  and  (3)  that  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vv.  9,  10).     The  ob- 
ject of  the  enrollment  is  by  no  means  obvious.     If 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  early  Church.     For  why, 
if  the   object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character, 
should  the  younger  or  twice-married  widows  be  ex- 
cluded?    The  weight  of  modern  criticism  is  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  the  view  that  the   enrolled 
widows  held  such  an  official  position  in  the  Church 
(Alford,  De  Wette,  Lange,  etc.,  in  1  Tim.  v.  9, 10). 
But  we  can  perceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  con 
text,  or  for  distinguishing  these  from  the  "  widows 
indeed  "  referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing verses.     If  the  passage  be  read  as  a  whole,  then 
the  impression  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  en 
rollment  was  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
the  main  condition  of  enrollment  was,   as  before 
poverty.     The  very  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the   opposite   view,    in    reality 
equally  favors  this  one ;  for  why  should  unmarried 
or  young  women  be  excluded  from  an  ecclesiastical 
order?     The  practice  of  the  early  Church  proves 
that  they  were  not  excluded.     The  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions   lays  down  the  rule  that 
virgins  should  be  generally,  and  widows  only  excep- 
tionally, appointed  to  the  office  of  deaconess  (vi. 
17,  §  4);  and  though  the  directions  given  to  Tim- 
othy were  frequently  taken  as  a  model  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  deaconesses,  yet  there  was  great  di- 
versity of  practice  in  this  respect  (Bingham's  Aiit.  ii. 
22,  §§  2-5).     On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  Apostolic  directions  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  we  assume, 
as  is  very  possible,  that  the  enrolled  widows  formed 
a  permanent  charge  on  the  public  funds,  and  en- 
joyed certain  privileges  by  reason  of  their  long  pre- 
vious  services,    while    the    remainder,    who   were 
younger,  and  might  very  possibly  remarry,  would 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  temporary  and  casual 
recipients.     But  while  we   thus   Ijelieve  that   the 


primary  object  of  the  enrollment  was  simply  to  en- 
force a  more  methodical  administration  of  the 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-official  posi- 
tion in  the  Church.  Having  already  served  a  vol- 
untary diaconate,  and  having  exhibited  their  self- 
control  by  refraining  from  a  second  marriage,  they 
would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  models  of  piety 
to  their  sex,  and  would  belong  to  the  class  whence 
deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  Hence  we 
find  the  term  "  widow "  ix'hpo.)  used  by  early 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  adoption 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolled  as 
such,  were  bound  for  the  future.  Thus  Ignatius 
speaks  of  "virgins  who  were  called  widows  "  (irap- 
Q4vovs  to?  Xeyofxevas  X'JP"^'  ^P'  ^  Smy7-n. 
13);  and  TertuUian  records  the  case  of  a  virgin 
who  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  widows  {in  viduatu) 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age  {De  Vel.  Viry. 
9).  It  is  a  further  question  in  what  respect  these 
virgins  were  called  "widows."  The  annotations 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strictly  equivalent 
to  "deaconess"  {Patres  Apos.  ii.  411,  ed.  Jacob- 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  used,  namely,  as  betokening  celibacy,  and 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  abstract  term  ^rjpeia  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
continence^  o?'  unmarried  state,  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  {irapOeuos  /x^  (pepovaa  t^u  iv  V€6- 
TTjTt  xrjpdav;  Swpov  exovcra  XT/pems,  iii-  1,  §§  1, 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identify  the 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaconesses  or 
with  the  Trpeo-jSuTjSes  of  the  early  Church,  from 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
work  last  quoted  (ii.  57,  §  8,  viii.  13,  §  4).  The 
order  of  widows  {rh  xvp^xov)  existed  as  a  separate 
institution,  contemporaneously  with  these  offices, 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  (  Const.  Apos.  iii. 
1,  §  1,  iv.  5,  §  1).  W.  L.  B. 

WIFE.     [Divorce;  Marriage.] 

WILD  BEASTS.     [Beasts.] 

*  WILDERNESS  OF  SIN.  [Sin,  Wil- 
derness OF.] 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDER- 
ING. The  historical  magnitude  of  the  Exodus  as 
an  event,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  exit 
from  Egypt,  but  the  passage  of  the  sea  and  desert, 
and  the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  strange  scenery 
in  which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  miraculous 
agency  sustained  throughout  forty  years,  has  given 
to  this  locaUty  an  interest  which  is  heightened,  if 
possible,  by  the  constant  retrospect  taken  by  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testament  and  his  Apos- 
tles, of  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  as  full  of  spiritual  lessons  necessary  for  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  all  ages.  Hence  this 
region,  which  physically  is,  and  has  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more,  little  else  than  a 
barren  waste,  has  derived  a  moral  grandeur  and  ob- 
tained a  reverential  homage  which  has  spread  with 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  to  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground.  The 
mystery  which  hangs  over  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  first-rate 
magnitude,  rather  intlames  than  allays  the  eager- 
ness for  identification ;  and  the  result  has  been  a 
larger  array  of  tourists  than  has  probably  ever  pene- 
trated any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty.  Burck- 
hardt,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Laborde  and  Linant, 
Riippell,  Raumer,  Russegger,    Lepaius,   Heuniker, 
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Wcllsted,  Fazakerley,  and  Miss  Martineau,  are  con- 
spicuojis  ainongst  those  who  have  contributed  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  deepen,  to  vivify, 
and  to  correct  our  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
works  of  Moncoays  in  the  17th  century,  and  Has- 
selquist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th ;  whilst  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Kobinson, 
and  Stanley  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration, 
reaching  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  it  is  at 
length  "  possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  cases  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases  the  very  spots 
themselves."  Yet  with  all  the  material  which  now 
lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
is  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there  seems 
to  be  an  abundance;  and  the  single  lines  of  infor- 
mation do  not  weave  up  into  a  fobric  of  clear  knowl- 
edge. "  Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  determination  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track ;  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  com- 
parison between  the  facilities  or  difficulties  which 
attend  the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  ob- 
scurity will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller 
has  explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has 
been  fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  most  important  topographical  questions  now  at 
issue  will  be  set  at  rest  "  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  33). 

I.  The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very 
starting-point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  "the 
wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel, 
now  a  nation  of  freemen,  emerged  from  that  sea 
into  which  they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves. 
But,  slippery  as  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fix- 
ture of  the  miracle  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may 
yet  admire  the  grandeur  and  vigor  of  the  image 
of  baptism  which  Christianity  has  appropriated 
from  those  waters.  There  their  freedom  was  won ; 
'•  not  of  themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose 
presence  visibly  preceded;  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
says,  "  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud,"  and  not 
only  "  in  the  sea."  The  fact  that  from  "  Etham 
in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck 
across  the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into 
the  same  wilderness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate 
the  upper  end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  as  the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is 
probable,  rather  than  lower  down  the  same,  the 
district  on  either  side  would  for  a  short  distance 
on  both  shores  have  the  same  name.  There  seems 
reason  also  to  think  that  this  gulf  had  theii,  as 
also  at  Ezion-Geber  [Ezion-gkbek],  a  further  ex- 
tension northward  than  at  present,  owing  to  the 
land  having  upheaved  its  levd.     This  action  seems 


o  See  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D.,  «  A 
Few  Words  with  Bishop  Colenso,"'  pp.  4,  5. 

b  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men  or  cattle  (in  Joel  i.  18),  to  express  ev 
anopCa  elvat,  without  reference  to  egress  or  direction 
of  course,  merely  for  want  of  food. 

c  Josephus  (Aiit.  ii.  15,  §  3)  speaks  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  precipitous  and  impassable  mountains,  but 
when  we  consider  his  extravagant  language  of  the 
height  of  the  buildings  of  the  Temple,  it  is  likely  that 
much  more,  when  speaking  in  general  terms  of  a  spot 
so  distant,  such  expressions  may  be  set  down  as  sim^ 
ply  rhetorical. 
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to  have  been  from  early  times  the  predominant  one, 
and  traces  of  it  have  recently  been  observed."  Thus 
it  is  probable,  as  a  result  of  the  same  agency,  that 
the  sea  was  even  then  shallow,  and  the  sudden 
action  of  a  tidal  sea  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  a  narrow 
and  shallow  gulf  is  well  known.  Our  own  Solway 
Firth  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of 
water,  surprising,  at  times,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  a  strong  wind,  even  those 
habitually  cognizant  of  its  power.  Similarly  by 
merely  venturing,  it  seems,  below  high-water  mark, 
our  own  King  John  lost  his  baggage,  regalia,  and 
treasures  in  the  estuary  of  The  Wash.     Pharaoh's 

exclamation,  "  they  are  entangled  (D'^pp?) ''  in  the 

land,"  merely  expresses  the  perplexity  in  which 
such  a  multitude,  having,  from  whatever  cause,  no 
way  of  escape,  would  find  themselves.  "  The  wil- 
derness hath  shut  them  in,"  refers  merely,  it  is 
probable,  to  his  security  in  the  belief  that,  having 
reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they  were  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force,  like  his,  and  rather 
excludes  than  implies  the  notion  of  mountains.<^ 
The  direction  of  the. wind  is  "east"  in  the  He- 
brew (D^irj  n^"^?),  but  in  the  LXX.  "  south  " 
(vSrti)),  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local  question  the 
probable  authority  of  the  latter,  executed  in  Egypt 
near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced  above  its  ordi- 
nary value.  The  furthest  tongue  of  the  gulf,  now 
supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait  some  way  below, 
i.  e.  south  of  its  northern  extremity,  as  given  in 
Laborde's  map  {Commentary  on  Exod.)  and  then 
widens  again. '^'  In  such  a  narrow  pass  the  action 
of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when  «'  the  sea 
returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere  between  E. 
and  S.  S.  E.,  to  judge  from  that  map,  would  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  effect;  only  the  more  nearly 
due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea  at  right 
angles.*  The  probability  is  certainly  that  Pharaoh, 
seeing  his  bondmen,  now  all  but  within  his  clutch, 
yet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  especially  as  he  hati  spurned  calmer  coun- 
sels and  remonstrances  before,  pursue  with  head- 
long rashness,  even  although,  to  a  sober  judgment 
guided  by  experience,  the  risk  was  plain.  There 
is  a  resemblance  in  the  names  Migdol  and  the 
"ancient  *Magdolum,'  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pelu- 
sium,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  '  Migdol '  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel"  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  Ez. 
xxix.  10,  XXX.  6;  S.  (f  P.  p.  37),  also  between  the 
same  and  the  modern  Muktala,  "  a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills  "  towards  Suez;  and  Pi-Hahiroth 
perhaps  is  \-iJntd.  The  "  wilderness  of  Etham  " 
probably  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now 
dry  trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr. 
Stewart  {Te7it  ami  Khan,  p.  64)  thinks  the  name 
Etham  traceable  in  the  Wady  Ahthi,  on  the  Ara- 
bian shore,  but  this  and  the  preceding  ^Aj'rud  are 


d  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  If  P.  p.  36)  thinks  that  this  sup- 
posed extension  "  depends  on  arguments  which  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored." 

e  If  the  wind  were  direct  S.  it  would  at  some  points 
favor  the  notion  that  "  the  passage  was  not  a  transit 
but  a  short  circuit,  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian 
shore,  and  then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  gulf,"  an  explanation  favored  "  by  earlier  Chris- 
tian commentators,  and  by  almost  all  the  Rabbinical 
writers  "  (S.  ^  P.  p.  36).  The  landing-place  would 
on  this  view  be  considerably  north  of  the  point  of 
entering  the  sea. 
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of  doubtful  identity.  The  probability  seems  on 
the  whole  to  favor  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay 
to  the  N.  of  the  Jebel  ^Aiakah^  which  lies  on  the 
Egyptian  side  S.  of  Suez,  and  therefore  neither 
the  'Ayun  Musa,<*  nor,  much  less,  the  Hummam 
Pharatin,  further  down  on  the  eastern  shore  — 
each  of  which  places,  as  well  as  several  others, 
claims  in  local  legend  to  be  the  spot  of  landing  — 
will  suit.  Still,  these  places,  or  either  of  them, 
may  be  the  region  where  "  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians 
dead  upon  the  sea-shore "  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The 
crossing  place  from  the  Egyptian  Wady  Tawdrlk 
to  the  ^Ayun  Mtisa  has  been  supported,  however, 
by  Wilson,  Olin,  Dr.  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khan,  p. 
56),  and  others.  The  notion  of  Muktala  being 
Migdol  will  best  suit  the  previous  view  of  the  more 
northerly  passage.  The  "wilderness  of  Shur," 
into  which  the  Israelites  "  went  out "  from  the 
Red  Sea,  appears  to  be  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
continuation  of  that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  xv. 
22,  and  in  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to 
have  "  gone  three  days  in  the  wilderness,"  indicated 
respectively  in  the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur 
and  that  of  Etham.  From  the  expression  in  Ex. 
xiii.  20,  "Etham,  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the 
habitable  region  would  seem  to  have  ended  at  that 
place.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  7,  §  3)  seems  to  identify 
Pelusium  with  Shur  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7);  but 
probably  he  merely  uses  the  former  term  in  an 
approximate  sense,  as  a  land-mark  well  known  to 
his  readers;  since  Shur  is  described  as  "over 
against,  or  before  P^gypt"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  being 
perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor,  similarly  spoken  of  in 
Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18.  When  so  described,  we 
may  understand  "  Egypt  "to  be  taken  in  a  strict 
sense  as  excluding  Goshen  and  the  Arabian  nome. 
[Goshen.]  Shur  "before  Egypt,"  whatever  the 
name  may  have  meant,  must  probably  be  viewed 
as  lying  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Suez  to 
Pelusium;  and  the  wilderness  named  from  it  or 
from  Etham,  extended  three  days'  journey  (for  the 
Israelites)  from  the  head  of  the  gulf,  if  not  more. 
It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from  Egypt,  the  wilder- 
ness might  easily  take  its  name  from  the  last  out- 
post of  the  habitable  region,  whether  town  or 
village,  whereas  in  other  aspects  it  might  have  a 
name  of  its  own,  from  some  land-mark  lying  in  it. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  may  have  known  it  as  con- 
nected with  Etham,  and  the  desert  inhabitants  as 
belonging  to  Shur;  while  from  his  residence  in 
Egypt  and  sojourn  with  Jethro,  both  names  may 
have  been  familiar  to  Moses.     However  this  may 


a  A  warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  {Sinai,  the  Hedjaz  and  Soudan, t^.  14) 
as  being  SS°  Fahrenheit.  "  Robinson  found  the  water 
here  salt,  and  yielding  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arabs 
called  these  springs  '  sweet :  '  there  are  several  of 
them  "  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  431)  The  Hum- 
mam ("  warm  baths  ")  Phara^n  are  similar  springs, 
lying  a  little  W.  of  S.  from  Wady  Useit,  on  the  coast 
close  to  whose  edge  rises  the  precipitous  Jebel  Hum- 
mam, so  called  from  them,  and  here  intercepting  the 
path  along  the  shore.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Tyrwhitt,  who 
made  the  desert  journey  in  February,  1863,  says  that 
there  woy  be  a  warm  spring  ov^t  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  which  form  the  Myftn  Mhsa,  but  that  the 
water  of  the  larger  well  is  cold,  and  that  he  drank 
of  it. 

b  North  of  this  limit  lies  the  most  southern  wady 
which  has  been  fixed  upon  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  authorities  for  Elim,  from  which  the  departure 
was  taken  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin.     Seetzen,  but 


be,  from  Suez  eastward,  the  large  desert  tract, 
stretching  as  far  east  as  the  Ghor  and  Mount  Seir, 
i.  e.  from  32°  40'  to  35°  10'  E.  long.,  begins. 
The  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  traversing  el- 
^Arisk,  the  "River  of  Egypt,"  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  north- 
ern limit,  where  it  really  merges  imperceptibly  into 
the  "  south  country  "  of  Judah.  It  is  scarcely 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  general  name,  but 
the  "  wilderness  of  Paran  "  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  such  a  designation,  though  lost,  short  of 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Shur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  certainly,  cur- 
tailed eastward  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  et-Tih  range,  a  broad  angular  band  runs 
across  the  peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  south- 
ward, and  pointing  towards  the  central  block  of 
granite  mountains.  This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known 
as  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh  or  Eamlah,  but  which 
name  is  omitted  in  Kiepert's  map.  The  long  hor- 
izontal range  and  the  sandy  plain  together  form 
a  natural  feature  in  marked  contrast  with  the  py- 
ramidal configuration  of  the  southern  or  Sinaitic 
region.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sinai  "  lies  of  course 
in  that  southern  region,  in  that  part  which,  al- 
though generally  elevated,  is  overhung  by  higher 
peaks.  How  far  this  wilderness  extended  is  un- 
certain. The  Israelites  only  traversed  the  north- 
western region  of  it.  The  "wilderness  of  Sin" 
was  their  passage  into  it  from  the  more  pleasant 
district  of  coast  wadies  with  water-springs,  which 
succeeded  to  the  first-traversed  wilderness  of  Shur 
or  Etham,  where  no  water  was  found.  Sin  may 
probably  be  identified  with  the  coast  strip,  now 
known  as  el-Kda,  reaching  from  a  little  above  the 
Jebel  Feirdn,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  29th 
parallel  of  latitude,''  down  to  and  beyond  Tur  on 
the  Red  Sea.  They  seem  to  have  only  dipped  into 
the  "Sin"  region  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
to  have  at  once  moved  from  the  coast  towards  the 
N.  W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-27,  xvi.  1 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impossible  to  assign  a 
distinct  track  to  this  vast  body  —  a  nation  swarm- 
ing on  the  march.  The  fact  of  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  ordinary  avenues  being  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  would 
often  have  compelled  them  to  appropriate  all  or 
several  of  the  modes  of  access  to  particular  points, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  judgment  of 
travellers  is  balanced.*^  Down  the  coast,  however, 
from  Etham  or  the   Suez  region  southwards,  the 


he  alone,  suggests  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  a  warm 
spring  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Tdr,  at  a  very 
slight  distance,  which  waters  the  extensive  date-palm 
plantations  there.  If  this  were  so,  Tftr  itself  would 
have  certainly  been  included  in  the  radius  of  the 
camp  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  went  so  far  south, 
c  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  same 
observations  apply  to  the  battle  in  Rephidim  with 
Amalek.  To  look  about  for  a  battle-field  large  enough 
to  give  sufiicient  space  for  two  hosts  worthy  of  repre- 
senting Israel  and  Amalek,  and  to  reject  all  sites 
where  this  possibility  is  not  obvious,  is  an  unsafe 
method  of  criticism.  The  most  reticulated  mass  of 
wadies  in  the  whole  peninsula,  if  deemed  worth  fight- 
ing for,  would  form  a  battle-ground  for  all  practical 
purposes,  though  not  properly  a  "  field  "  of  battle, 
and  the  battle  might  decisively  settle  supremacy 
within  certain  limits,  although  no  regular  method  of 
warfare  might  be  applicable,  and  the  numbers  actually 
engaged  might  be  inconsiderable.     It  would  perhaps 
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course  is  broad  and  open,  and  there  the  track  would 
be  more  definite  and  united.  Before  going  into 
the  further  details  of  this  question,  a  glance  may 
be  taken  at  the  general  configuration  of  the  et-  Tih 
region,  computed  at  40  parasangs,  or  about  140 
miles,  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breatlth,  by  Jakiit, 
the  famous  geographer  of  Hamah  (Seetzen,  Reisen, 
iii.  47).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  desert  of 
Sinai,  in  which  nature  h;is  cast,  as  it  were,  a  pyra- 
mid of  granite,  culminating  at  Uin  Shaumer, 
9,300  feet  above  sea-level,  but  cloven  and  sulcated 
in  every  direction  by  wadies  into  minor  blocks,  see 
Sinai. 

II.  The  twin  gulfs  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  into 
which  the  Red  Sea  separates,  embrace  the  Penin- 
sula on  its  VV.  and  E.  sides  res|)ectively.  One  or 
other  of  them  is  in  sight  from  almost  all  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Sinaitic  cluster,  and  from  the  highest 
points  both  branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  is  strewn  with  shells,  and  with  the 
forests  of  submarine  vegetation  which  possibly  gave 
the  whole  sea  its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  "  Sea 
of  Weeds."  The  "  huge  trunks  "  of  its  "  trees  of 
coral  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore;  "  while 
at  Tui\  cabins  are  formed  of  madreix)res  gathered 
from  it,  and  the  debris  of  conchylia  lie  thickly 
heaped  on  the  beach."  Similar  "  coralline  forests  " 
are  described  (S.  tf  P.  p.  83)  as  marking  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  whole  Peninsula  is  a  plateau  bounded  south- 
wards by  the  range  of  et-  TUi,  which  droops  across 
it  on  the  map  with  a  curve  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
slack  chain,  whose  points  of  su8i)ension  are,  west- 
wards, Suez,  and  eastward,  but  further  south,  some 
"sandstone  cliffs,  which  shut  off"''  this  region 
from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  northwestern 
member  of  this  chain  converges  with  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run  nearly  parallel. 
Its  eastern  member  throws  off  several  fragments 
of  long  and  short  ridges  towards  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called  from  it 
et-Tih.  The  Jebel  Dilldl  (Burckhardt,  Dhelel)  is 
the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations  of  this 
eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  413). 
The  greatest  elevation  in  the  et-TJi  range  is 
attained  a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its 
most  southerly  point;  it  is  hei-e  4,654  feet  above 
tlie  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  the  watershed 
of  the  plateau  runs  obliquely  between  N.  and  E. 
towards  Hebron;  westward  of  which  line,  and 
northward  from  the  westerly  memlier  of  Jebel 
e(-  Tih,  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the 
great  Wady  el-' Arish,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  shorter  and  much  steeper 
slope  eastward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts 
of  wadies  Fikveh  and  el-Jeib,  entering  the  Dead 
Sea's  southwestern  angle  through  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Ghor,  and  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly 
parallel,  but  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh 
into  the  'Arabah.  The  great  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (1,300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean) 
explains  the  greater  steepness  of  this  eastern  slope. 


resemble  somewhat  more  closely  a  street  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  a  town. 

a  Stanley,  &  ^  P.  p.  5 ;  Hamilton,  Sinai,  the  Hed- 
jaz,  and  Soudan,  p.  14. 

b  Stanley,  S.  ^'  P.  p.  8. 

c  Seetzen,  who  crossed  this  route  6  hours  to  the  E. 
of  this  station,  says  that  this  road,  and  not  the  range 
of  et-Tih,  is  the  political  division  of  the  country,  all 
the  country  to  the  S.  of  the  road  being  reckoned  as 


In  crossing  this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  rain 
and  wind  had  woi-ked  depressions  in  parts  of  its 
flat,  which  contained  a  few  shrubs  or  isolated 
bushes.  This  flat  rose  here  and  there  in  heights 
steep  on  one  side,  composed  of  white  chalk  with 
frequent  lumps  of  flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The 
plateau  has  a  central  point  in  the  station  <^  Khan 
NUkhl,  so  named  from  the  date-trees  which  once 
adorned  its  wady,  but  which  have  all  disappeared. 
This  point  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Suez  west- 
ward, 'Akabah  eastward,  ePArish  northward,  and 
the  foot  of  Jebel  Musa  southward.  It  lies  half  a 
mile  N.  of  the  "  Hadj-route,"  between  Suez  and 
'Akabah,  which  traverses  "  a  boundless  flat,  dreary 
and  desolate"  {ibid.  56),  and  is  1,494''  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  —  nearly  on  the  same  meridian 
as  the  highest  point  before  assigned  to  et-Tih.  On 
this  meridian  also  lies  Um  Shaumer  farther  south, 
the  highest  point  of  the  entire  Peninsula,  having 
an  elevation  of  9,300  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of 
et-Tih.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  same  meridian 
lies  ePArish,  and  the  southern  cape,  Rds  Mo- 
hammed, is  situated  about  34°  17'.  Thus  the 
parallel  31°,  and  the  meridian  34°,  form  important 
axes  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Peninsula.  A  full 
description  of  the  wilderness  of  et-  Tih  is  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (i.  177,  178,  199),  together  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  travellers  who  explored  it 
previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et-Tih  range,  which  is  raised  terrace-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Ghor,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  third  pla- 
teau, superimposed  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
et-Tih  region.  These  Russegger  (Map)  distin- 
guishes as  three  terraces  in  the  chalk  ridges.  Dr. 
Kruse,  in  his  Anuierkungen  on  Seetzen's  travels 
(iii.  pt.  iii.  410),  remarks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tih  is 
the  monies  niyri,  or  fi4\avi^  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose 
view  that  range  descends  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  Peninsula,  thus  including  of  course  the 
Sinaitic  region.  This  confusion  arose  from  a  want 
of  distinct  conception  of  geographical  details.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  dark, 
or  even  black  color,  which  is  observable  in  parts 
(see  p.  3516,  noterf). 

The  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  E.,  may 
stand  for  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  et-  Tih  range, 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  of  limestone  (;S.  4'  P-  ?•  7),  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  interspersed  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Russegger's  Map).  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  grazed  in  parts  of  it  where  now 
only  the  camel  is  found.  Three  passes  through 
the  et-Tih  range  aie  mentioned  by  Robinson  (i. 
123 ;  comp.  561-563,  App.  xxii. )  —  er-Rdkineh, 
the  western;  eUMureikhy,  the  eastern;  and  el- 
Wursali,  between  the  two.  These  all  meet  S.  of 
Ruhaibeh  (Rehoboth,  Gen.  xxvi.  22?),  in  about  N. 


the  Tdr,  and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  to 
Syria  (Reisen,  iii.  410.  411,  comp.  p.  58).  His  course 
lay  between  the  route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and 
that  from  Hebron  to  Suez.  He  went  straight  south- 
wards to  Feiran ;  a  route  which  no  traveller  has 
followed  since. 

d  This  measurement  is  a  mean  between  that  given 
in  Stanley  (map,  S.  ^  P.  p.  5),  and  Russegger's  esti- 
mate, as  given  by  Secetzen  {Reisen,\\\.  pt.  iii.  411). 
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lat.  310  5',  E.  long.  34°  42',  and  thence  diverge 
towards  Hebron  and  Gaza.  The  eastern  «  is  noted 
by  Russegger  as  4,853  feet  ^  above  sea-level.  Seet- 
zen  took  the  et-Tih  range  for  the  "  Mount  Seir," 
passed  on  the  way  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  i.  2) 
to  Kadesh  Barnea  by  the  Israelites  {Reisen,  iii.  28 ; 
comp.  ibid.  Kruse's  Anmerkungen,  pt.  iii.  417). 
It  would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to 
the  Israelites,  going  southeastwards  near  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towards 
Suez,  i.  e.  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a 
high  sandy  plain  {Reisen,  iii.  Ill),  apparently 
near  Wady  Ghurundel,  whence  its  steep  southern 
face  was  visible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  west- 
wards and  eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  (<S.  cf  P.  p.  7) 
says,  "  However  much  the  other  mountains  of  the 
Peninsula  vary  in  form  or  height,  the  mountains 
of  the  Tlh  are  always  alike  —  always  faithful  to 
their  tabular  outline  and  blanched  desolation."  <^ 
They  appear  like  "  a  long  limestone  wall."  This 
traveller  saw  them,  however,  only  "  from  a  dis- 
tance "  {ibid,  and  note  2).  Seetzen,  who  crossed 
them,  going  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  says  of  the 
view  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  lower  mountain- 
line:  "  What  a  landscape  was  that  I  looked  down 
upon !  On  all  sides  the  most  frightful  wilderness 
extended  out  of  sight  in  every  direction,  without 
tree,  shrub,  or  speck  of  green.  It  was  an  alterna- 
tion of  flats  and  hills,  for  the  most  part  black  as 
night,  only  the  naked  rock  walls  on  the  hummocks 
and  heights  showed  patches  of  dazzling  whiteness  ^ 
....  a  striking  image  of  our  globe,  when,  through 
Phaeton's  carelessness,  the  sun  came  too  near  to 
it"  {Eeisen,  iii.  50).  Similarly,  describing  the 
scenery  of  the  Wady  el-Bidra,  by  which  he  passed 
the  et-Tih  range  (see  note  a  below),  he  says:  "  On 
the  S.  side  rose  a  considerable  range,  desolate, 
craggy,  and  naked.  All  was  limestone,  chalk,  and 
flint.  The  chalk  cliffs  gave  the  steep  offset  of  the 
Till  range  on  its  S.  side  the  aspect  of  a  snow 
mountain''^  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  passing  el-Arish  ;  that  from  Suez  to  Tur 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Kda  ,  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Ezion-geber, 
ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Arabah  through 
the  Wody  el-Jeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  towards 
Hebron,  in  a  course  here  nearly  N.  W.,  then  again 
N.«  A  modern  mountain  road  has  been  partially 
constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of  the 
Wady  Hebi^an.,  leading  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  towards  the  convent  commonly  called  St. 


a  Seetzen  probably  took  this  eastern  pass,  which 
leads  out  into  the  Wady  Berah  (Seetzen,  El  Bidra, 
called  also  El  Srhdide,  Keisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  411,  Kruse's 
Anmerkungen,  comp.  iii.  62).  He,  however,  shortly 
before  crossing  the  range,  came  upon  "  a  flat  hill 
yielding  wholesome  pasture  for  camels,  considerable 
numbers  (Haufen)  of  which  are  met  with  here,  also 
two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep  "  (iii.  60) ;  not 
strictly  confirming  the  previous  statement,  which  is 
Dr.  Robinson's. 

b  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4,645  ft.)  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  if  P.,  map, 
p.  5)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  moun- 
tain El-Odjme  (Stanley,  J.  Edime),  since  we  might 
expect  that  the  pass  would  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  highest  point,  instead  of  higher.  On  this  moun- 
tain, see  p.  3534,  note  a. 


Catharine's.  The  ascent  from  the  trough  of  the 
'Arabah  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere)  towards  the  general  pla- 
teau is  by  the  pass  el-Klmrdr,  by  which  the  level 
of  that  broad  surface  is  attained.  The  smaller 
plateau  rests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on 
the  Dead  Sea  at  Masada,  where  its  side  and  that 
of  the  lower  floor  converge,  and  is  reached  by 
ascending  through  the  higher  Nulcb  es-Sufa.  Its 
face,  corresponding  to  the  southern  face  of  the  Tih 
plateau,  looks  considerably  to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing 
to  this  obliquity,  and  is  delineated  like  a  well- 
defined  mountain  wall  in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at 
the  S.  E.  angle  a  bold  buttress  in  the  Jebel  MUkh- 
rdh,  and,  at  the  S.  W.  another  in  the  Jebel  ^AraiJ 
en-Nakahj  which  stands  out  apparently  in  the 
wilderness  like  a  promontory  at  sea.  From  the 
former  mountain,  its  most  southerly  point,  at  about 
30°  20'  N.  L.,  this  plateau  extends  northward  a 
little  east,  till  it  merges  in  the  southern  slope  of 
Judaea,  but  at  about  30°  50'  N.  lat.,  is  cut  nearly 
through  by  the  Wady  Fikreh,  trenching  its  area 
eastward,  and  not  quite  meeting  the  Wady  Mur- 
rd/i,  which  has  its  declivity  apparently  toward  the 
Wady  el-Arish  westward.  The  face  of  moun- 
tain wall  mentioned  above  may  probably  be  "  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  or  this  whole  higher 
plateau  may  be  so  (Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20).  A  line 
drawn  northwards  from  lids  Mohammed  passes  a 
Httle  to  the  W.  of  'Aral/  en-Nakah.  A  more 
precise  description  of  some  parts  of  this  plateau  has 
been  given  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  el-Kaa  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  (5.  cf 
P.  p.  8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic 
central  mass  there  is  no  lack./  It  is  chiefly  found 
between  the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-Tih  and  the 
southern  rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel 
Dilldl  is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  cliffs,  forming 
the  boundary  of  er-Ramleh  on  the  east  side,  and 
similar  steep  sandstone  cliffs  are  visible  in  the  same 
plain,  lying  on  its  N.  and  N.  W.  sides  (Seetzen, 
iii.  66;  comp.  pt.  iii.  413).  In  the  Wady  Mo- 
katteb  "  the  soft  suiface  of  these  sandstone  cliffs 
offered  ready  tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wayfarers 
who  wrote  the  '•  Sinaitic  inscriptions."  This  stone 
gives  in  some  parts  a  strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer 
landscape,  and  softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest 
delicacy  in  the  distance.  Where  the  surface  has 
been  broken  away,  or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the 
action  of  water,  these  hues  are  most  vivid  {S.  ^  P. 
pp.  10-12).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians worked  the  limestone  of  et-Tih,  and  that  that 


c  Seetzen  (iii.  56)  remarks  that  "  the  slope  of  the 
et-Tih  range  shows  an  equal  wildness  "  to  that  of  the 
desert  on  its  northern  side. 

d  Comp.  Dr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  march 
down  the  Wady  Tayibeh  "  between  vast  cliffs  white  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined 
color  (S.  ^  P.  p.  69). 

e  Nearly  following  this  track  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, i.  e.  to  the  S.  E.,  Seetzen  went  from  Hebron  to 
Mddara  (al.  Madurah,  or  Modera),  passing  by  Maon, 
el-Kirmel  (the  "  Carmel  "  of  Nabal's  pasture-ground  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  2),  and  Arfir  {Reisen,  iii.  10-18). 

/  A  remarkable  sandstone  mountain  on  the  S.  W. 
plain  near  the  sea  is  the  Jebel  Nak&.s  ("  bell  "),  said  to 
be  so  called  from  the  ringing  sound  made  by  the  sand 
pouring  over  its  cliffs  (Stewart,  T.  ^  K.  p.  386,  comp 
Reisen,  iii.  277). 
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material,  as  found  in  the  pyramids,  was  there 
quarried.  The  hai-dness  of  the  granite  in  the  Jebel 
et-  Tur  has  been  emphatically  noticed  by  travellers. 
Thus,  in  constructing  recently  the  mountain  road 
for  Ahhas  Pasha,  "  the  rocks  "  were  found  "  obsti- 
nately to  resist  even  the  gunpowder's  blast,"  and 
the  sharp  glass-like  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear 
away  the  workmen's  shoes  and  cripple  their  feet 
(Hamilton,  Sinai,  the  Hedjnz^  and  Soudan,  p.  17). 
Similarly,  Laborde  says  {Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii. 
36):  "In  my  journey  across  that  country  (from 
Egypt,  through  Sinai  to  the  Ghdr),  I  had  carried 
from  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ;  they  were  cut,  and 
my  feet  came  through;  when  I  arrived  at'Akabah, 
luckily  I  found  in  the  magazines  of  that  fortress 
two  other  pair  to  re{)lace  them.  On  my  return  to 
Sinai,  I  was  barefoot  again.  Hussein  then  pro- 
cured me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which,  on  my 
aiTival  in  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, though  they  had  well  preserved  my  feet." 
Seetzen  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
granite  was  "fine-grained  and  very  firm  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  relief  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Sinai,  §§  1,  2,  3.  The  name 
Jebel  el-  Tur  includes  the  whole  cluster  of  moun- 
tains from  el-Fureid  on  the  N.  to  L^ni  Shaumer 
on  the  S.,  and  from  Musa  and  ed-Deir  on  the  E. 
to  Huni'r  and  Serbdl  on  the  W.,  including  St. 
Catherine,  nearly  S.  W.  of  Muaa.  By  "  Sinai  " 
is  generally  understood  the  Musa  plateau,  between 
the  Wady  Ledjd  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wady 
Sliueib  on  its  western  and  northeastern  flanks, 
and  bounded  northwestward  by  the  Wady  er- 
Raheh,  and  southeastward  by  the  Wady  Sebdyeh 
(Sebaiyeh,  Stanley,  ibid.).  The  Arabs  give  the 
name  of  Tiir  —  properly  meiming  a  high  mountain 
(Stanley,  ^.  t/-  /*.  p.  8 )  —  to  the  whole  region 
south  of  the  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah  as 
far  as  Rds-Moluiviined  (see  above,  p.  3515,  note  c). 
The  name  of  Ti'ir  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the 
cultivable  region  lying  S.  W.  of  the  Jebel  et-  Tur. 
Its  fine  and  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  a  good 
way  southwards  down  the  (Jidf  of  Suez.  Here 
opens  on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Peninsula  (Burckhardt,  ^Iroft.  ii.  362; 
Wellsted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow 
down  the  range  of  Sinai  westward «  (Stanley,  S. 
^  P.  p.  19). 

HI.  A  most  important  general  question,  after 
settling  the  outline  of  this  "  wilderness,"  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  esi)ecially  when  taxed  by  the  consump- 
tion of  such  flocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took 
with  them  from  Egypt,  and  probably  —  though  we 
know  not  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied  by 
the  manna  —  by  the  demand  made  on  its  resources 


a  The  following  positions  by  East  longitude  from 
Paris  are  given  in  Seetzen,  iii.  pt.  iii..  Anmerk.  414  ;  — 

Suez,  293  57/  30//^  Berghaus. 

'Akabah,  28=-  45/,  Niebuhr  ;  but  28o  55'  by  others. 

Convent  St.  Catherine,  28o  36^  40//  5///,  Seetzen 
and  Zach  ;  but  8I0  37/  54//  by  Ruppell. 

Sinai,  28^  46/. 

Ras  Mohammed,  27°  43/  24//. 
But  there  must  be  grave  errors  in  the  figures,  since 
Suez  is  placed  furthest  to  the  east  of  all  the  places 
named,  whereas  it  lies  furthest  to  the  west ;  also  'Aka- 
bah lies  an  entire  degree,  by  Kiepert's  map,  to  the  east 
of  the  Convent,  whereas  it  is  here  put  at  less  than  9/ ; 
and  Ras  Mohammed,  which  lies  further  to  the  east 
than  all  these  except  'Akabah,  is  placed  to  the  west 
of  them  all 


by  a  host  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  souls.* 
In  answer  to  this  question,  "much,"  it  has  been 
observed  {S.  cf-  P.  p.  24),  "  may  be  allowed  for 
the  spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide 
through  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  con- 
stant means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and 
herds.  Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  population  of 
the  Peninsula  does  actually  pass  through  the  desert, 
in  the  caravan  of  the  5,000  African  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  But,  amongst  these  consid- 
erations, it  is  important  to  observe  what  indications 
there  may  be  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever 
been  able  to  furnish  greater  resources  than  at  pres- 
ent. These  indications  are  well  summed  up  by 
Hitter  {Sinai,  pp.  926,  927).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  vegetation  of  the  wadies  has  considerably 
decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable 
eff'ect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.  The 
trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now  for 
many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may  have 
been  the  devastation  produced  among  those  moun- 
tains where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier  times, 
must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause  —  the  impreg- 
nation of  salt  —  which  has  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course, 
no  existence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destruction 
were  pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab.  p.  538)  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  oc- 
curred within  half  a  century  before  his  visit ;  also 
to  Wellsted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occurred  near  Tur 
in  1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed 
from  the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  — 
reckless  in  destroying  and  careless  in  replenish- 
ing. A  fire,  a  pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  desert 
trees,  may  clear  away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole 
valley. 

"  The  acacia-trees  <^  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of 
charcoal,"  which  forms  "the  chief,  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula"  (<S.  (f 
P.  p.  24).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree  in  the 
mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and  its  decrease 
in  the  neighbor  groups  in  which  it  exists  still, 
is  accounted  for,  since  the  monks  appear  to  have 
aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where  main- 
tained, nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its  own  life ; 
and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation  anywhere  in 
this  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The  gardens  at 
the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French  and  English 
agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gardens  in  the  valleys  of 
Jebel  Musa,  under  the  care  of  the  Greek  monks  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,"  '^  are  conspicuous 


h  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  24,  note  1),  following 
Ewald  (Gesckkhte,  ii.  61,  253,  259,  2d  ed.),  says,  "  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  critical  investigation  of  this 
(the  Israelitish)  history  inclines  to  adopt  the  numbers 
of  600,000  (males  of  the  warlike  age)  as  authentic." 

c  Dr.  Stanley  (p.  25)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden 
utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seet- 
zen (iii.  109)  saw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  such 
service,  and  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  material 
was  obtained  by  purchase  from  travelling  caravans  ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  thinks  that  the  tree 
(Mimosa  Nilotica)  is  in  this  wilderness  below  its  usual 
size,  or  that  not  this  but  something  else  is  the  "  Shit- 
tim-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

<i  So  called,  but  the  proper  name  appears  to  be  ^9? 
ayta?  ju.eTafiop<^wo-€a>s,  i.  e.  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
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examples  (ifrid.  p.  26).  Besides,  a  traveller  in  the 
16th  century  calls  the  Wady  er-Raheh  in  front  of 
the  Convent,  now  entirely  bare,  "  a  vast  green 
plain."  «  In  this  wilderness,  too,  abode  Amalek, 
"the  first  of  the  nations,"  powerful  enough  seri- 
ously to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  it,  and  importantly  contributing  to  subse- 
quent history  under  the  monarchy.  Besides  whom 
we  have  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south,"  i.  e.  apparently  on  the  terrace  of  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  Ghor  near  3Iasada  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  desolate.  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Canaan- 
ites  of  Num.  xiv.  43;  Deut.  i.  44,  then,  besides  the 
Amalekites  of  Ex.  xvii.  8,  we  have  one  other  host 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who  fought 
with  Israel  on  equal  or  superior  terms;  and,  if  they 
are  not  identical,  we  have  tivo  such  (Num.  xiv.  40- 
45,  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Deut.  i.  4-3,  44).  These 
must  have  been  "  something  more  than  a  mere 
handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper-mines, 
monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  Surdbit  el-Kha- 
dim  and  the  Wady  Mughdra,  imply  a  degree  of 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  Peninsula  "  in  a 
period  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  M?Yt- 
bah,  and  the  remains  and  history  of  Peira  itself, 
indicate  a  traffic  and  a  population  in  these  remote 
regions  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable"  {S. 
<f  P.  p.  26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
A.  D.  showed  traces  of  habitation,  some  of  which 
still  remain  in  ruined  cells  and  gardens,  etc.,  far 
exceeding  the  tale  told  by  present  facts.  Seetzen, 
in  what  is  perhaps  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region  as 
any  in  the  whole  desert,  asked  his  guide  to  men- 
tion all  the  neighboring  places  whose  names  he 
knew.  He  received  a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Madurah,  Petrn,  and  ^Aka- 
bah,  and  of  twelve  more  in  the  Ghor  es-Saphia,  of 
which  total  of  seventy-five  all  save  twelve  are  now 
abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  have  retained  noth- 
ing save  their  names — "a  proof,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  in  very  early  ages  this  region  was  extremely 
populous,  and  that  the  furious  rage  with  which  the 
Arabs,  both  before  and  after  the  age  of  Mohammed, 
assailed  the  Greek  emperors,  was  able  to  convert 
into  a  waste  this  blooming  region,  extending  from 
the  limit  of  the  Hedjuz  to  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
mascus "   {Reisen,  iii.  17,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  in  the  same  journey 
(from  Hebron  to  Madurah)  entered  a  wady  called 
el-Jemen,  where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist 
spots  in  the  sand,  but  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  full  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able {ibkl.  p.  1.3).  The  same,  if  saved  in  a  cistern, 
and  served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  have 
clothed  the  bare  wady  with  verdure.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  his  remark  (ibid.  p.  83),  that  a  blooming 
vegetation  shows  itself  in  this  climate  wherever 
there  is  water;  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the 
tank  system  as  practiced  in  Hindostan.     He  also 


Lord,  represented  in  the  great  mosaic  of  Justinian,  in 
the  apse  of  its  church,  probably  of  his  age,  as  is  also 
the  name  (Tyrwhitt).  The  transfer  of  the  body  of  St 
Cathei'ine  thither  from  Egypt  by  angels  is  only  one  of 
the  local  legends  ;  but  its  association  appears  to  have 
predominated  with  travellers  (Seetzen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  414, 
415). 

a  Monconys  quoted  by  Stanley,  S.  4"  ^• 

b  Seetzen  speaks  in  one  place  of  a  few  shell-fish  be- 


notices  that  there  are  quicksands  in  many  spots  of 
the  Bebbet  er-Randeh,  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, unless  as  caused  by  accumulations  of 
water  {ibid.  p.  67).  Similarly  in  the  desert  Wady 
el-Kudeis  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  found  a 
spot  of  quicksand  with  sparse  shrubs  growing  in  it 
{ibid.  p.  48). 

Now  the  question  is  surely  a  pertinent  one,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings, 
how  the  sixty-three  perished  communities  named 
by  Seetzen's  guide  can  have  supported  themselves  ? 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Dead  Sea,''  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in  any 
large  proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  resources,  even  if  such  existed. 
To  suppose  that  the  country  could  ever  have  sup- 
ported extensive  coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the 
most  difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  question.  The 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocks,  as  hares, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas,  and  the  lizards  that 
burrow  in  the  sand  {el-Dsobb),  alluded  to  by  this 
traveller  in  several  places  (iii.  67,  comp.  pt.  iii.  415- 
442,  and  Laborde,  Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42),  are 
far  too  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do  more 
than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  which  must 
have  been  otherwise  supplied ;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  such  casual  windfalls  as  'swarms  of 
edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quails.  Nor  can  the 
memory  of  these  places  be  probably  connected  with 
the  distant  period  when  Petra,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Nabathseans,  enjoyed  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt  westwards, 
and  the  rich  communities  further  east.  There  is 
least  of  all  reason  for  supposing  that  by  the  produce 
of  mines,  or  by  asphalt  gathered  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  commodities,  they  can 
ever  have  enjoyed  a  commerce  of  their  own.  We 
are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  must  in  some  way  have  supported  themselves 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the  produce  for 
which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either  that  of  the  date- 
palm,  or  that  to  which  earlier  parallels  point,  as 
those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of  the  various 
communities  in  the  southern  border  of  Judah 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh.  xv.  3,  4;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
27-31),  namely,  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and 
herds,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  on 
adequately  husbanding  the  water  supplied  by  the 
rains.       This   tallies   with    the  use   of  the   word 

*n2^^,   for  '^ wilderness,"   /.  e.  "a  wide,  open 

space,  with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country 
of  the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  settled  people  "  {S.  ^  P.  p.  486, 
App.  §  9).c  There  seems  however  to  be  implied 
in  the  name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  ac- 
tually realized  or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with 
the  "thin,"  or  rather  "  transparent  coating  of  veg- 
etation," seen  to  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the  Si- 
naitic  wilderness  in  the  present  day  {ibid.  pp.  16, 


ing  seen  along  its  southern  shore.     Compare  Stanley, 
6\  ^  P.  p.  293.     LSea,  the  Salt.] 

c  The  word  Midbar  has  been  examined  under  the 
head  of  Desert  (vol.  i.  p.  591).  The  writer  of  that 
article  has  nothing  to  add  to  it,  except  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  the  term  in  Jer.  ii.  2,  where 
the  prophet  in  two  words  gives  an  exact  definition 
of  a  Midbar:  "a  land  not  sown''''  —  that  is,  left  to 
nature. 
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22),  and  which  furnishes  an  initial  mininaum  from 
which  human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the 
prospect  of  possible  resources  up  to  a  point  as  far 
in  excess  of  present  facts  as  were  the  luuubers  of 
the  Israelitish  host  above  the  6,000  Bedouins  com- 
puted now  to  form  the  population  of  the  desert. 
As  regards  the  date-palm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as 
though  it  alone  afforded  the  means  of  life  to  some 
existing  Arab  communities.  Hamilton  (Sinai,  etc., 
p.  17)  says  that  in  his  path  by  the  Wady  Htbrcin, 
towards  the  modem  Sinai,  "  small  clumps  of  un- 
cultivated date  trees  rise  between  the  granite  walls 
of  the  pass,  wherever  the  winter  torrents  have  left 
sufficient  detritus  for  their  nourishment."  And 
again,  after  describing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he 
continues,  "  l)eneath  lies  a  veritable  chaos,  through 
which  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
in  winter  rushes  down  a  bollii»g  torrent  "  «  {ibiil. 
p.  19).  It  is  hardly  too  nmch  to  affirm  that  the 
resources  of  the  desert,  under  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  its  present  means  of 
subsistence,  as  that  winter  torrent's  volume  to  that 
summer  streamlet's  slender  thread.  In  the  Wady 
Ilebrdn  this  traveller  found  "a  natural  bath," 
formed  in  the  granite  by  the  '.4tn  Htlridn,  called 
"the  Christians'  pool  "  {ibid.  p.  17).  Two  thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  Jebel  Mi'isa  he  came  upon  "  a 
frozen  >'4eamlet "  {ibid.  p.  30);  and  Seetzen,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  shel- 
tered clefts  of  the  Jebel  Catharin,  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).  Hamilton 
encountered  on  the  Jebel  Musa  a  thunder-storm, 
with  "heavy  rain"  {Sinai,  etc.,  p.  16).  There 
seems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation. 
Indeed,  the  geographical  situation  would  rather  be- 
speak a  copious  supply.  Any  southerly  wind  must 
bring  a  fair  amount  of  watery  vapor  from  the  Red 
Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  arms,  which  em- 
brace the  peninsula  on  either  side,  like  the  blades 
of  a  forfex ;  while  at  no  greater  distance  than  140 
miles  northward  roll  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their  quota,  which 
the  much  lower  ranges  of  the  Tih  and  Odjme  can- 
not effectually  Intercept.  Nor  is  there  any  such 
shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either  of  the  Gulfs  of 
Suez  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line  of  mountains 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which  screens  the 
rain  supply  of  the  former  from  reaching  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  contrary,  the  conformation  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of  granitic 
mountains  at  its  core,  would  rather  receive  and 
condense  the  vaix)rs  from  either  gulf,  and  precipi 
tate  their  lx)unty  over  the  lower  faces  of  mountain 
and  troughs  of  wady,  inteqwsed  between  it  and  the 
sea.  It  is  much  to  be  regrettetl  that  the  low  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  monks  ''  forbids  any  reason- 
able hope  of  adequate  meteorological  observations  to 
check  these  merely  probable  arguments  with  reli- 
able statements  of  fact ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 


a  There  is  no  mistaking  the  enormous  amount  of 
rain  which  must  fell  on  the  desert  and  run  off  use- 
lessly into  the  sea.  In  February  all  the  wadies  had 
evidently  had  strong  torrents  down,  and  all  across 
them  from  hillside  to  hillside.  The  whole  surface  of 
wide  valleys  was  marked  and  ribbed  like  the  bed  of  a 
stony  and  sandy  strejim  in  England.  The  great  plain 
of  Mitrkha/i  was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  these 
torrents,  draining  the  mountains  about  Nukb  Badera. 
So  all  the  wadies,  wherever  there  was  a  decided  fall. 
Major  Macdouald  (engaged  at  present  in  superintend- 
ing the  working  of  a  turquoise  bed  at  STirabit  el-Kha- 
dim)  said  that  after  a  sudden  storm  in  the  hills  to  the 
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such  register,  it  seems  only  fair  to  take  reasonable 
probabilities  fully  into  view.  Yet  some  significant 
facts  are  not  wanting  to  redeem  in  some  degree 
these  probabilities  from  the  ground  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis. "  In  two  of  the  great  wadies  "  which  break 
the  wilderness  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
"  GhwUndel,  and  t''st/<,  with  its  continuation  of  the 
Wady  Tayibeh,  tracts  of  vegetation  are  to  be  found 
in  considerable  luxuriance."  The  wadies  leading 
down  from  the  Sinai  range  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabai 
'•  furnish  the  same  testimony,  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree," as  stated  by  Kiippell,  Miss  Martineau,  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  Burckhardt.  "  In  three  spots,  how- 
ever, in  the  desert  ....  this  vegetation  is  brought 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  country  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  springs  is  that  which 
renders  the  clusters  of  the  Jebel  Musa  the  chief 
resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  during  the  summer 
heats.  Four  abundant  sources  in  the  mountains 
innnediately  above  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
must  always  have  made  that  region  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  the  desert.  .  .  .  Oases  (analogous  to 
that  of  Amnion  in  the  western  desert  of  the  Nile) 
are  to  be  found  wherever  the  waters  from  the  dif- 
ferent wadies  or  hills,  whether  from  winter  streams 
or  from  such  living  springs  as  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, converge  to  a  common  reservoir.  One  such 
oasis  in  the  Slnaltic  desert  seems  to  be  the  palm- 
grove  of  El-  Wady  at  Tur,  described  by  Burck- 
hardt as  80  thick  that  he  could  hardly  find  his  way 
through  it  {S.  tf  P.  p.  19,  note  1;  see  Burckh. 
Arab.  ii.  362).  The  other  and  the  more  impor- 
tant is  the  Wady  Feirdn,  high  up  in  the  table- 
land of  Sinai  itself  {S.  <f  P.  pp.  18,  19)."  Now, 
what  nature  has  done  in  these  favored  spots  might 
surely  be  seconded  «^  in  others  by  an  ample  popula- 
tion, familiarized,  to  some  extent,  by  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricultural  ex- 
perience of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by  an  able 
leader  who  knew  the  country,  and  found  in  his 
wife's  family  others  who  knew  it  even  better  than 
he  (Num.  x.  31).  It  is  thus  supposable  that  the 
language  of  Ps.  evil.  35-38,  is  based  on  no  mere 
pious  imagery,  but  on  actual  fact :  "  He  turneth 
the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and  dry 
ground  into  water-springs.  And  there  He  maketh 
the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare  a  city 
for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  plant  vine- 
yards, which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase.  He 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly ; 
and  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease.''^  And 
thus  we  may  find  an  approximate  basis  of  reality 
for  the  enhanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (xli.  19, 
Iv.  13).  Palestine  itself  affords  abundant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  ar- 
tificial "  terraces  of  which  there  are  still  traces  to 
the  very  summits  "  of  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  "  are  occupied  by 

N.,  he  had  from  two  to  three  feet  of  water  running 
furiously  through  his  tents  for  three  hours,  in  Wady 
Miighara.  Common  industry  in  digging  fcinks  would 
make  all  the  wadies  "  blossom  as  the  rose  "  (Tyr- 
whitt). 

b  See  Dr.  Stanley's  estimate  of  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  (5.  ^  P.  pp.  55,  56). 

c  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  such  works  had  already 
to  some  extent  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the 
mining  colonies  which  certainly  then  existed  at  Wady 
Miighara  and  Surabit  el-Khadim,  and  were  probably 
supported  on  the  produce  of  the  country,  not  sent  on 
camels  from  Egypt  (Tyrwhitt). 
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masses'  of  vegetation "  (>S.  (f-  P.  pp.  138,  297). 
In  favored  spots  wild  luxuriance  testifies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  national  resources,  as  in  the  wadies  of 
the  coast,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  "  far 
and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  tangled  thick- 
ets, in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of  the 
modern  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient  times, 
the  great  city  of  Jericho"  {ibid.  p.  306).  From 
this  plain  alone,  a  correspondent  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Jaffa  asserts  that  he  could  feed  the  whole 
population  of  modern  Syria  {Cotton  Supply  Re- 
porter, June  14,  1862).  But  a  plantation  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position 
of  a  besieged  city;  when  once  the  defense  of  the 
human  garrison  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimu- 
lated by  its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the 
invasion  of  the  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably 
suppose  that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  tempo- 
rarily rescued  from  barrenness,  in  situations  only 
moderately  favorable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have 
vanished,  and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own ;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

Seetzen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  after 
describing  an  "immense  flinty  plain,"  the  "drear- 
iest and  most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that,  "  as 
soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm 
weather  sets  in,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and 
it  becomes  uninhabitable,"  as  "  there  are  no  brooks 
or  springs  here  "  (iii.  55,  56).  Dr.  Stewart  {The 
Tent  and  the  Khan,  pp.  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wady 
Ahthi,  which  he  would  identify  with  Etham  (Ex. 
xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  "sand-hills  of  consider- 
able height  separate  it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent 
the  winter  rains  from  running  off  rapidly.  A  con- 
siderable deposit  of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  result, 
averaging  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sow- 
ing upon  which  immediately  after  the  rains  the  Be- 
douins could  certainly  reap  a  profitable  harvest ;  but 

they  affect  to  despise  all  agricultural  labor 

Yet,"  he  adds,  "the  region  never  could  have  sup- 
plied food  by  its  own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great 
a  multitude  of  flocks  and   herbs  as  followed   in  the 
train  of  the  Israelites."     This  seems  rather  a  pre- 
cipitate sentence ;  for  one  can  hardly  tell  what  its 
improved  condition  under  ancient  civilization  may 
have  yielded,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is, 
after  being  overrun  for  centuries  by  hordes  of  con- 
temptuous Bedouins.     Still,  as  regards  the  general 
question,  we  are  not  informed  what  numbers  of  cat- 
tle followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.     We  only 
know  that  "  flocks   and    herds  "  went  with  them, 
were   forbidden    to    graze  "before    the    mount" 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with 
their  owners.     It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps   the   only,   cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  long  and 
sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  with 
their  favorite   pursuit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.    The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  v.  12)  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labor,  being  able  generally 
to  maintain  their  wealth  as   sheep-masters  is  ob- 
viously absurd.     It   is   therefore   supposable   that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppressive 
consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which  must 


have  generally  prevailed.     We  are  not  told  that  the 
lambs  at  the  first  passover  were  obtained  from  the 
flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  were  bidden 
to  "  di'aio  out  and  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  ''  —  a 
direction  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  with  purchase.     Hence  it   is  probable  that 
these  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the  chief 
cattle-masters   first  as  well  as  last.     If  they  had 
enough  cattle  to  find  their  pursuit  in  tending  them, 
and  the  others  had  not,  economy  would  dictate  a 
transfer;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would 
probably  fare  better  by  such  an  arrangement  than 
by  one  which  left  a  few  head  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  families  of  different  tribes.     Nor    is  there 
any  reason   to  think   that  the  whole  of  the  forty 
years'  sojourn  was   spent   in  such    locomotion   as 
marks  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  narrative. 
The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  left  by  the 
statement  of  Deut.  i.  46,  "  Ye  abode  in  Kadesh 
many  days,"    may  be  filled  up  by  the  supposition 
of  quarters  established  in  a  favorable  site,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  time  may  have  been  really 
passed    in   such    stationary   encampments.     And 
here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were  occupied  in 
tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  labor,  to  avoid  the 
embarrassing  temptations  of  idleness  in  a  host  so 
large  and  so  disposed  to  murmur,  would  be,  in  a 
human  sense,  necessary.     Nor  can  any  so'^robable 
an  occupation  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  nine 
and  a  half  tribes,  as  that  of  drawing  from  the  wil- 
derness whatever  contributions  it  might  be  made 
to  afford.     From  what  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  the 
work  of  irrigation  would  be  familiar  to  them,  and 
from  the  prospect   before  them   in  Palestine   the 
practice  would  at   some  time   become  necessary: 
thus  there  were  on  the  whole  the  soundest  reasons 
for   not  allowing   their  experience,  if  possible,  to 
lapse.     And,  irrigation    being   supposed,   there  is 
little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  supposing  its  results ;  to 
the   spontaneousuess   of  which    ample  testimony, 
from  various  travellers,  has  been  cited  above.     At 
any  rate  it  is  unwise  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
possible  resources  of  the  desert  from  the  condition 
to  which  the  apathy  and  fastidiousness  of  the  Be- 
douins have  reduced   it  in  modern  times.     On  this 
view,  while  the  purely  pastoral  tribes  would  retain 
their  habits  unimpaired,  the  remainder  would  ac- 
quire some  slight  probation  in  those  works  of  the 
field  which  were  to  form  the  staple  industry  of  their 
future  country.     But,  if  any  one  still  insists  that 
the  produce  of  the  desert,  however  supposa!)ly  im- 
proved, could  never  have  yielded  support   for  all 
"  the  flocks  and  herds  "  —  utterly  indefinite  as  their 
number  is  —  which  were  carried  thither ;  this  need 
not  invalidate  the  present  argument,  much  less  be 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  narrative. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  suppos- 
ing that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wilderness  by 
hundreds  or  by  thousands.     Even  if  the  words  of 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in   a  sense  literally  historical, 
they  need  mean  no  more  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the  number 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  favorable  circumstances, 
been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  capture  from  the 
enemy,  over  whom  God,  and  not  their  own  sword, 
had  given  them  the  victory.     All  that  is  contended 
for  is,   that   the  resources  of  the  wilderness  were 
doubtless  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  flocks 
and  herds,  so  far  as   they  have   survived,  were  so 
kept  alive.     What  those  resources   might  amount 
to,  is  perhaps   nearly  as  indefinite  an    inquiry  as 
what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.     The  diflBculty 
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would  "  find  its  level "  by  the  diminution  of  the 
latter  till  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  former ;  and 
in  this  balanced  state  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  l)e  left  out  of  view,  in  consider- 
ing any  arguments  regarding  the  possible  change 
in  the  character  of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptian 
policy  certainly  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  desolation  to  their  own  frontier  on  the 
Suez  side ;  for  thus  they  would  gain  the  surest  pro- 
tection against  invasion  on  their  most  exposed 
border;  and  as  Kgypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  internal  civilization  than  an  exten- 
sion of  influence  by  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defense.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  I'haraohs,  at  any  rate  after 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  discern  their 
interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the  felling 
of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obliteration, 
wherever  possible,  of  oases,  would  systematically 
make  the  Peninsula  untenaltle  to  a  hostile  army  de- 
scending from  the  N.  E.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
track  pursued  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the 
limitation  before  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converg- 
ing or  parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required 
to  allow  of  tiie  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  As- 
suming the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  to  have  been 
effectetl  at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extreme  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  they  would  march  from  their 
point  of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they 
were  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  "  they 
went  three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next 
point  mentioned  is  Marah.  The  'Ain  el-I/atcdva 
has  been  thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burck- 
hardt's  time  to  be  Marah.  Between  it  and  the 
\4yun  Mt'tsa  the  plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony, 
and  sandy,  while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  War- 
dan  (a  branch  of  et-  T'lh )  chalk  and  flints  are  found. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  direct  line  of  route 
(Robinson,  i.  87-98).  Hatcdra  stands  in  the  lime 
and  gypsum  region  which  lines  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  its  northern  extremity. 
Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii.  117)  describes  the  water  as 
salt,  with  purgative  qualities;  but  adds  that  his 
Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues, 
from  its  inconsiderable  size,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Marah  of  Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  incon- 
clusive reason.  [Marah.]  It  would  not  be  too 
near  the  point  of  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be 
to  the  N.  of  the  ^Aytin  MusOy  nor  even,  as  Dr. 
Stewart  argues  (p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at 
the  'Ayihi  Musa  itself,"  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cumbrances which  would  delay  the  host,  and,  espe- 
cially whilst  they  were  new  to  the  desert,  prevent 


a  Dr.  Aitoun,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stewart  (/.  c),  it  seems, 
denies  this. 

b  In  the  WarJy  Tdl  were  found  date-palms,  wild 
trunkless  tamarisks,  and  the  white-flowering  broom  ; 
also  a  small,  .sappy  growth,  scarce  a  hand  high,  called 
el  Szemmhh  by  the  Bedouins,  which,  when  dried,  is 
pounded  by  them,  and  mixed  with  wheat  for  bread. 
It  has  a  saltish-sour  taste,  and  is  a  useful  salad  herb, 
belonging  to  the  order  Mesembryanthemum,  Linn. 
(Seetzen,  ibid.). 

c  Yet  he  apparently  allows  as  possible  that  Marah 
may  be  found  in  a  brook  observed  by  fdrer  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  Gkunindel  (iii.  117). 

d  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  indication  of  locality  given  by  Seetzen  to  this  wady, 
and   the   position  ascribed  to  the    Tih  el-Amara,  as 


rapid  marches.  But  the  whole  region  appears  to 
abound  in  brackish  or  bitter  springs  (Seetzen,  ibid. 
iii.  117,  &c.;  Anmerk.  430).  For  instance,  about 
1|  hour  nearer  Suez  than  the  Wady  GhHrundel 
(which  Lepsius  took  for  Marah,  but  which  Niebuhr 
and  Robinson  regard  as  more  probably  Elim ),  Seet- 
zen {ibid.  iii.  113,  114)  found  a  Wadyb  Tdl,  with 
a  salt  spring  and  a  salt  crust  on  the  surface  of  its 
bed,  the  same,  he  thinks,  as  the  spot  where  Niebuhr 
speaks  of  finding  rock-salt.  This  corresponds  in 
general  proximity  with  Marah.  The  neighboring 
region  is  described  as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone 
hills,  or  more  rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of 
the  miracle  of  sweetening  the  waters,  see  Marah. 
On  this  first  section  of  their  desert-march,  Ur.  Stan- 
ley {S.  (f  P.  p.  37)  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no 
dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  after 
the  passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If  they  were  to 
enter  the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in 
the  route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Tih,  till  they  entered  the  low  hills 
of  GhUmndel.  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at  '  the 
springs  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  f/mvdra  or  Glmmn- 
deV'  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Graul,  however, 
was  told  ....  of  a  spring  near  Tih  el-Am&ra, 
right  (j.  e.  south)  of  Hnwdrn,  so  bitter  that  neither 
n)en  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it.  From  hence 
the  road  goes  straight  to  Wady  GhumndeV'  Seet- 
zen also  inclines  to  view  favorably  the  identification 
of  el-Aindra  with  Marah.  He  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  "  wady,"  and  precisely  on  this  ground  rejects  the 
pretensions  of  el-fJaicdra  as  being  no  "wady,"  but 
only  a  brook;  '^  whereas,  from  the  statement  "  they 
encamped "  at  Marah,  Marah  must,  he  argues, 
have  been  a  wady.f'  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  Wady  GhurHndel — whether  it  be  Marah,  as 
Lepsius  and  (although  doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim  as  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  and  Kruse  —  must 
have  lain  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almost  equally 
certain  that  it  furnished  a  camping  station.  In 
this  wady  Seetzen  found  more  trees,  shrubs,  and 
bushes  than  he  anywhere  else  saw  in  his  journey 
from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  particularizes  several  date- 
palms  and  many  tamarisks,  and  notes  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  vegetable  manna,  now  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula,  is  gathered  here 
(iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the  last-named  tree, 
which  here  grows  "  with  gnarled  boughs  and  hoary 
head ;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled  by  its  desert  growth 
into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out  its  gray  foliage  and 
white  blossoms  over   the  desert "  (Stanley,   S.  ^ 

P.  p.  68).  The  "  scenery  "  in  this  region  becomes 
"a  succession  of  watercourses"^  (ibid.);  and  the 

Wady    Tayibeh,    connected    with    GhUrUndel   by 


above.  For  Seetzen  (or  rather  Dr.  Kruse,  commenting 
on  his  journal)  says,  Robinson  passed  the  wady  two 
hours  nearer  Suez  than  Hawara,  and  therefore  so  far 
to  the  north,  not  south,  of  it  {Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  430. 
431).  Hence  it  is  possible  that  the  Tih  and  the  Wady 
el-Amara  may  be  distinct  localities,  and  the  common 
name  result  from  the  common  property  of  a  briny  or 
bitter  spring.  Kiepert's  map  (in  Robinson,  vol.  i.) 
gives  the  two  names  Amara  and  Hawara  close  to- 
gether, the  former  a  little,  but  less  than  a  mile,  to  the 
north. 

e  So  Dr.  Kruse  notices  that  Dr,  Robinson's  Arabs 
who  camped  in  Ghurundel  found,  at  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  their  camping  ground,  a  flowing  brook 
and  copious  fountains,  such  as  they  hitherto  nowhere 
found  in  the  Peninsula  (Seetzen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  430). 
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Useit«  is  so  named  from  the  goodly  water  and 
vegetation  which  it  contains.  These  three  wadies 
encompass  on  three  sides  the  Jebtl  Hummdm  ;  the 
.sea,  which  it  precipitously  overhangs,  being  on  the 
fourth.  To  judge  from  the  configuration  as  given 
in  the  maps,  there  seems  no  reason  why  all  three 
should  not  have  combined  to  form  Elini,  or  at  any 
rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  {ibid. )  suggests,  two  of  them. 
Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  as  Elim  appears 
not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  encampment,  if  it  extended  into  three  wadies, 
stopped  short  of  their  seaward  extremities.  The 
Israelitish  host  would  scarcely  find  in  all  three  more 
than  adequate  ground  for  their  encampment.  Be- 
yond {i.  e.  to  the  S.  E.  of  GMi-undel),  the  ridges 
and  spurs  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the 
sea,  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i. 
70,  and  Map). 

This  portion  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up 
by  presenting  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views  of  some 
leading  travellers  or  annotators,  on  the  site  of 
Elim:  — 


Wady 

Wady 

Some  warm  springs 

GhHrundel. 

Useit. 

north  of  THr,  which 

v-^i^-,-^ 

^ .^ 

feed  the  rich  date- 

Niebuhr,       One  or 

Laborde 

plantations  of    the 

Robinson,      both, 

"  possibly,"  convent  there, 

Kruse.         Stanley. 

Robinson 

Seetzen. 

<By  Lepsius 

(i.  72). 

identified 

with  Marah.) 

Dr.  Kruse  (Atimerk.  p.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Ex.  xv.  27,  "  they  encamped  there  (in 
Elim)  by  the  waters^''''  as  meaning  "  by  the  sea;  " 
whereas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  it  appears  they 
did  not  reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  from  it  previously  had  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  sea.  This  fact,  and  the  enviable  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would 
make  it  seem  probable  that  Tur  was  the  locality 
intended;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  seventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  probably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadies  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tayibeh,  which  appears  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  38). 
The  account  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
campment by  the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once 
into  "the  wilderness  of  Sin:  "  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 


a  Robinson  (i.  69)  says  that  near  this  wady  hot  sul- 
phureous springs  were  visited  by  Niebuhr,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Russegger. 

b  He  calls  it  the  Wilderness  of  fiSr,  but  this  is  plainly 
a  misprint  for  Sin. 

c  His  map,  however,  omits  the  name  el-Kaa.  Rob- 
inson thinks  the  wilderness  of  Sin  is  the  maritime 
plain  southeast  of  Murkh&k,  but  not  certainly  includ- 
ing the  latter. 

d  Seetzen  thought  that  Dophkah  might  possibly  be 
retraced  in  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  region,  el-  Tob- 
bacha  (Kruse).     For  Alush  there  is  no  conjecture. 

c  Seetzen  compares  it  to  the  round  beads  obtained 


latter,  and  subordinate  thereto.  The  evident  de- 
sign however,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  on 
record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  the  locus  classicus  on  any  topographical  ques- 
tions, as  compared  with  others  having  a  less  special 
relation  to  the  track.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sin  "  is 
an  appellation  no  doubt  representing  some  natural 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  than  the  alluvial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  about 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having  reached, 
begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance.  The 
modern  name  for  this  is  el-Kdn,  identified  by 
Seetzen  b  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt.  iii.  412). 
Dr.  Stanley  ^  calls  el  Kan,  at  its  initial  point,  "  the 
plain  of  Murkhah,''''  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this 
wilderness.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plain  ex- 
pands into  the  broadest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  some- 
where in  the  still  northern  portion  of  it  we  must 
doubtless  place  the  "  Dophkah  "  ^  and  "  Alush  "  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  occurred  the  first  mur- 
muring for  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  The 
modern  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  ex- 
udation collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  ( Tamarisk  Onentnlis,  Linn.,  Arab,  tarfa,  Heb. 

vC7S)  only  in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great 
abundance.^  If  it  results  from  the  punctures  made 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  Coccus  mannipai-us, 
Ehrenberg)  in  the  course  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, this  will  not  suit  the  time  of  the  people's 
entering  the  region  "  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  after "  their  departure  from  Egypt 
(Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a  hardened 
syrup  for  years  (Laborde,  Comment.  Geoyr.  on 
Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the 
more  striking  characteristics  described  in  Ex.  xvi. 
14-26.  [Man^a.]  Seetzen  thought  that  the 
gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acacia,  was  the 
real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  i.  e.  Seetzen  regards 
the  statement  of  "  bread  from  heaven  "  as  a  fic- 
tion {Eeisen,  iii.  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a  thousand 
persons  is  said  by  Hasselquist  (  Voyages,  etc.,  Mn- 
teiia  Medica,  p.  298,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to  have 
subsisted  solely  on  this  substance  for  two  months. 
In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  quails  are  first 
mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  earlier  route  it  is  more 
important  to  show  the  track  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions; and  such  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  latter  is 
recorded.  Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  first  begins  to  broaden  to  a  significant  size, 
is  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  all  further  questions, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Rephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Rephidim 
be  found  RtFeirdn  [Rephidim],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  north 
of   Serbdl/  a  magnificent    five-peaked   mountain. 


from  the  mastich  ;  and  says  it  is  used  as  a  purgative 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  brought 
out  by  the  great  effect  of  heat  on  a  sandy  soil,  since 
in  Syria  and  elsewhere  this  tree  has  not  the  product. 

/  Dr.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  GhUr- 
iindel  (or  Useit,  which  lies  beyond  it,  from  Suez)  as 
Elim,  the  host  may  have  gone  to  the  latter  (the  fur- 
ther point),  and  then  have  turned  back  to  the  lower 
part  of  Ghurundel,  and  there  pitched  by  the  "Red 
Sea."  Then,  he  further  remarks,  it  was  open  to  them 
to  take  a  northern  course  for  Sinai  {Jebel  JWa.sa), 
avoiding  Serbal  and  Feiran  altogether  {S.  ^  P.  p.  38). 
But  all  this,  he  adds,  seems  "  not  likely."    That  route 
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which  some  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  which 
becomes  first  visible  at  the  plain  of  Murkhdh. 
[Sinai.]  The  Tabernacle  was  not  yet  set  up,  nor 
the  order  of  march  organized,  as  subsequently 
(Num.  X.  13,  «fec.),  hence  the  words  "track"  or 
"route,"  as  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be  taken  in 
the  most  wide  and  general  sense.  The  road  slowly 
rises  between  the  coast  and  Ftirdn,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  just  half  the  highest  j)eak  of  the  whole 
cluster.  Ftirdn  must  have  l)een  gained  by  some 
road  striking  oft'  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wady 
Mokntteb,  which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo 
thither,  perhaps  by  several  jjarallel  or  converging 
lines.  Those  who  reject  Feirdtt  for  Kephidim  will 
have  the  onus  of  accounting  for  such  a  fruitful  and 
blooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  nnist  always 
have  been,  being  left,  out  of  the  route,  and  of  find- 
ing some  other  site  for  Kephidim.  Possibly  Tur 
itself  might  be  Kephidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
sites  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
seems  better  then  to  take  Ftirdn,  or  the  adjacent 
valley  o{  es-Sheykh  in  connection  with  it,  for  Kephi- 
dim. The  water  may  have  Ijeen  produced  in  one, 
and  the  battle  have  taken  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  contiguous  localities ;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  d-Murkhdh  (the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Sin")  will  be  through  the  wadies  SheUdh 
and  Moknttcb.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the  road 
by  the  S.  of  Serbdl,  through  Wady  Ihbrdn « 
(Kobinson,  i.  95),  as  also  a  pt»ssible  route  to  Sinai 
{S.  ff  P.  p.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  ♦»  the  south- 
ern "  one,  omits  to  pro|X)8e  any  alternative  station 
for  Kephidim ;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  "  the 
northern  "  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  already  mentioned  (page  3522,  notey*),  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wiuly  Mokatteb,  the  "  writ- 
ten," as  its  name  imports,  cont;iins  the  largest 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Sinaitic.  They 
are  scratched  on  the  friable  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  as  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  dehberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Kobinson, 
Burckhardt,  l^borde,  Seetzen.  and  others,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  cf  P.  pp.  57-62).  [See 
on  this  subject  Sinai,  p.  3053,  notes  c  and  d.] 

V.  Besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Horeb  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen,  which  is 
worth  recording  here.  Seetzen  approached  the 
Jebet  Musa  from  the  N.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route 
which  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region 
through  which  Dr.  Kobinson  approached  it  from 
the  N.  W.  On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  "  Horeb 
lay  in  the  plain  of  Kephidim  ....  a  day's  march 
short  of  (vov)  Sinai,  on  a  dry  plain,  which  was 
extensive  enough  for  a  camping  ground,  with  a  rock 


passes  by  Sur&bit  el-Khadim  to  the  Jebel  Miisa.  Rob 
insoQ,  who  went  by  this  way,  coDJectured  that  el-Kha- 
dim was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  might  have  been  the  object  of  Moses' 
proposed  journey  of  '-  three  days  into  the  wilderness  " 
(i.  79).  The  best  account  of  this  locality  by  far, 
which  the  present  contributor  has  met  with,  is  that  in 
the  MS.  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
writer  dwells  especially  on  the  immense  remains  of 
mining  operations,  refuse  of  fuel,  metal,  etc.,  to  be 
seen  there ;  also  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  MS§-Aara, 
discovered  recently  by  Major  Macdonald,  evidently  a 
work  of  great  labor  and  of  capacity  for  a  large  garrison 
a  Through  the  wilderness  of  Kaa  (from  its  north- 
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fountain  struck  by  Moses  from  the  rock.  TTiIb 
distance  just  hits  the  plain  es-Sheb  {Seheb,  Kie- 
pert's  Map),  which  Kobinson  entered  before  reach- 
ing the  foremost  ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  the 
peaked  mountain  el- Or/,  in  the  highest  point  of 
this  plain.  That  this  plain,  too,  is  large  enough 
for  fighting  in  (as  mentioned  Ex.  xvii.  9),  is  plain 
from  Kobinson's  statement  (i.  141)  of  a  combat 
between  two  tribes  which  took  place  there  some 
years  before  his  visit.  Kobinson,  from  this  rocky 
peak,  which  I  took  for  Horeb,  in  1^  hour  reached 
the  spring  Gurbeh,  probably  the  one  the  opening 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  thence  in 
another  hour  came  to  the  steep  pass  Nukb  Ildivy, 
to  mount  which  he  took  2^-  houra,  and  in  2^  hours 
more,  crossing  the  plain  er-Rdheh,  arrived  at  the 
convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  Seetzen's  Arabs  gave 
the  name  of  On'ibe  ''  to  a  mountain  reached  before 
ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Kobin- 
son's el-  Or/ and  the  Horeb  of  Holy  Writ  "  {Reisen, 
iii.  pt.  iii.  422;  comp.  414).  He  seeks  to  recon- 
cile this  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  which  describes  the 
people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  "  stripping  themselves 
of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Hweb,^''  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  by  Moses  led  back  again  <^ 
from  Sinai,  where  Gotl  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  the  plain  of  Kephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
14,  15,  16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  contrary!  it  says, 
«'  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they 
stayed  a  year  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
1;  Num.  x.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to 
have  had  but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet 
Kephidim  clearly  appears  to  lie  without  the  limits 
of  that  wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  15),  and  a  return  thither,  being  a  departure 
from  those  limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  ex- 
pect, be  noticed,  if  it  took  place;  even  though  all 
the  shiftings  of  the  camp  within  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  might  not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary. 
Under  Sinai  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
"  rock  in  Horeb "  at  Kephidim  with  a  "  Mount 
Horeb  "  (the  same,  in  fact,  as  Sinai,  though  with 
a  relative  diff'erence  of  view),  by  regarding  "  Horeb  " 
as  a  designation  descriptive  of  the  ground,  applica- 
ble, through  similarity  of  local  features,  to  either. 
If  this  be  not  admitted,  we  may  perhaps  regard  the 
Wady  es-Sheykh,  a  crescent  concave  southwards, 
whose  western  horn  joins  Wady  Feirdn,  and  whose 
eastern  finds  a  southeastern  continuation  in  the 
plain  er-Rdheh  (leading  up  to  Jtbel  Musa,  the 
probable  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  traditionally  the  "  seat  of  Moses  " 
(Schubert,  Reisen,  ii.  356).     And  this  is  to  some 


ern  border)  to  the  opening  of  Wady  Hebrdm  into  it  is 
5|  hours'  journey.  The  manna  tamarisk  is  found 
there  ;  and  some  birds,  called  by  Dr.  Kruse  ''  Wiisten- 
hiihnern,"  which  he  appears  to  think  might  be  the 
quails  of  Scripture.  Seetzen  in  his  journal  plainly 
sets  down  the  "  quails  "  as  being  wholly  a  mistake  for 
locusts  {Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  413,  comp.  80). 

b  ''  Two  hardly  distinguishable  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  way  (from  the  Wady  Beitzaran)  were 
named  Orribe  and  Freuerh  "  (Reisen,  iii.  69). 

o  He  thinks  the  reason  why  they  were  thus  coun- 
termanded was  because  "  Horeb  "  was  better  supplied 
with  water,  but  he  does  not  show  that  the  "  spring 
Gurbefi  "  adequately  meets  this  condition  (ibid.  422). 
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extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-Rahth  to  the  N.  W.,  form- 
ing with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  resumes 
the  name  of  es-S/ieykh.  If  we  may  suppose  the 
name  "  Horeb,"  though  properly  applied  to  the 
crescent  Wady  es-Sheykh,  which  joins  Feirdn,  to 
have  had  such  an  extension  as  would  embrace 
ei'-Edheh,  then  the  "rock  in  Horeb"  might  be  a 
day's  journey  from  the  "  Mount  (of)  Horeb."  « 
This  view,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not  exclude 
that  just  referred  to  under  Sinai,  but  merely 
removes  it  from  resting  on  the  sense  there  proposed 

for  "  Horeb  "  (3  jIH),  as  a  local  appellative,  to 

more  general  grounds. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  sacred 
localities,  the  identification  of  Sinai  itself  will 
probably  never  be  free  from  obscurity.  We  seem 
to  have  adequate  information  regarding  all  the 
eminent  mountains  within  the  narrow  compass  to 
which  our  choice  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  impor- 
tant passes.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  fresh  clew 
of  trustworthy  local  tradition  will  be  unraveled,  or 
any  new  light  thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural 
statements.  Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus 
of  lofty  mountain  crests  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.^ 
For  the  grounds  on  which  a  slight  preponderance 
of  probability  rests  in  favor  of  the  Jebel  Musa,'^ 
see  Sinai.  But  even  that  preponderance  mainly 
rests  on  the  view  that  the  numbers  ascribed  in  our 
present  text  to  the  host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy. 
If  furthei"  criticism  should  make  this  more  doubt- 
ful than  it  now  is,  that  will  have  the  probable 
effect  of  making  the  question  more  vague  rather 
than  more  clear  than  it  is  at  present.  "  This 
degree  of  uncertainty  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the 
real  reverence  due  to  the  place.  As  it  is,  you  may 
rest  on  your  general  conviction  and  be  thankful " 
(S.  ^  P.  p.  76).  The  tradition  which  has  conse- 
crated the  Jebel  Musa  can,  we  know,  be  traced  to 
its  source  in  a  late  year.  It  has  the  taint  of  mod- 
ernism and  the  detective  witness  of  the  older  tra- 
dition of  Serbdl.  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  it  "  doubtful 
whether  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  as 
we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional  site.  The  con- 
secrated peak  of  the  Jebel  Musa  was  probably 
revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses  saw  the 
vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any  more  gen- 
eral event "  {S.  cf  P.  p.  76),  and  this  is  likely  to 
have  been  equally  true  of  Serbdl  before  it.  The 
Eastern  mind  seized  on  the  spot  as  one  of  devout 
contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint;  the  Western 
searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring  the  people 
perceptibly  into  the  region  of  that  Presence  which 
the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of 


travellers  seem  to  bespeak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details  of 
the  aspect  of  the  principal  mountains  may  find  place 
here.     Approaching  the  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetzen  found  himself  "  ever  between  two 
high,  wild,  and  naked  cliffs  of  granite."     All  possi- 
ble forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  truncated,  serrated,  and 
rounded  (Eeisen,  iii.  69,  67).     Immediately  previ- 
ous to  this  he  had  been  upon   the  perpendicular 
sandstone   cliffs,  which   in   el-DiUdl   bounded  the 
sandy  plain  er-Ramleh  on  the  eastern,  whilst  simi- 
lar steep  sandstone  cliffs  lay  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
On  a  nearer  view  small  bright  quartz-grit  ( Quarz- 
kiesel),  of   whitish-yellow  and  reddish  hue,   was 
observed   in   the   coarse-grained   sandstone.      Dr. 
Stanley,  approaching  from  the  N.  W,,  from  Wady 
Shelldl,  through  wadies  Sidri  and  Fem'm,  found 
the  rocks  of  various  orders   more  or   less    inter- 
changed and  intermixed.     In  the  first,  "  red  tops 
resting  on  dark-green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in 
front,"  doubtless  both  of  granite.     Contrast  with 
this  the  description  of  Jebel  Musa,  as  seen  from 
Mount  St.  Catherine  {ibid.  77),  "the  reddish  gra,n- 
ite  of  its   bwer  mass,  ending  in  the  gray  green 
granite  of  the  peak  itself."       Wady  Sidi'i   lies 
"  between  red  granite  mountains  descending  pre- 
cipitously on  the  sands,"  but  just  in  the  midst  of 
it  the  granite  is  exchanged  for  sandstone,  which 
last  forms  the  rock-tablets  of  the  Wady  Mokatfeb, 
lying   in  the  way  to  Wady  Feirdn.     This  last  is 
full  of  "endless  windings,"  and  here  "began  the 
curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streaked  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of  dark  red  mat- 
ter poured  over  them,  the  igneous  fluid  squirted 
upwards  as  they  were  heaved  from  the  groun.*  " 
.  .  .  .  "  The  colors  tell  their  own  story,  of  chain 
and  limestone  and  sandstone  and  granite."    Besides 
these,  "  huge  cones  of  white  clay  and  sand  are  at 
intervals  planted  along  these  mighty  watercourses 
(the  now  dry  wadies),  apparently  the  original  allu- 
vial deposit  of  some  tremendous  antediluvian  tor- 
rent, left  there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone  "  (ib.  71). 
The  Wady  Feirdn  is  bounded  southwards  by  the 
Jebel  Nediyeh  and  the  Jebel  Serbdl,  which  extend 
westwards   to   the    maritime    plain,  and   eastward 
to  the   Sinaitic  group,  and  on  whose  further  or 
southern  side  lies  the  widest  part  of  el-Kda,  previ- 
ously noticed  as  the  "  wilderness  of  Sin."     Seet- 
zen remarks  that  Jebel  Feirdn  is  not  an  individual 
mountain,    but,    like    Sinai,  a  conspicuous  group 
{Reisen,  iii.  107;  comp.  pt.  iii.  413). 

Serbdl  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitic 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewart's 
account  of  its  summit  confirms  that  of  Burckhardt. 
The  former  mounted  from    the   northern    side  a 


o  The  expression  ^tn^H  "^HXi   in  Ex.  xxxiii.  6 

may  probably  be,  like  the  expression  D**n  /SH  "in, 

iii.  1,  and  that  of  m^il^  "^^5,  ^^^^-  ^^i-  ^^j  ^^-^ 
two  nouns  in  regimen,  the  "  mount  q/"  Horeb." 

b  The  Tabula  Peulingeriana  gives  in  the  interior 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  a  wilderness  indicated  as 
"desertuin  ubi  xl.  annos  erraverunt  filii  Israelis 
ducente  Moyse,"  and  marks  therein  a  three-peaked 
mountain,  with  the  words,  "  hie  legem  acceperunt  in 
monte  Syna."  Dr.  Kruse  thinks  the  "three  peaks" 
mean  Sinai  (t.  e.  the  Jebel  Mtisa),  Ag.  Ephteme  and 
the  Jebel  Hum'r  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  421). 

c  Dr.  Kruse  says,  "  This  highest  S.  B.  point  of  Sinai 


is  indisputably  the  '  mountain  of  the  Lord  '  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Catherine.  The  N.  W 
part  of  Sinai  is,  however,  now  named  Cliorif  by  the 
monks,  not  by  the  Arabs,  probably  in  order  to  com- 
bine Horeb  with  Sinai,  by  which  name  the^'  denote 
the  most  southeasterly  point.  The  '  plain  '  or  '  wil- 
derness '  of  Sinai  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  high 
plain  situated  on  the  northern  steep  deehvity  sur- 
rounded by  the  three  before-named  peaks  of  Sinai,  the 
opposite  plateau  of  Jthel  FureiQ.,  and  E.  and  \\\  some 
low  ridges.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  Rdheh,  and  is, 
according  to  Robinson's  measurement,  quite  large 
enough  to  hold  two  millions  of  Israelites,  who  here 
encamped  together  "  {ibid.  422). 
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narrow  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  easternmost  peak,  i 
A  block  of  gray  granite  crowns  it,  and  several  con- 
tiguous blocks  form  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a  cir- 
cle of  loose  stones  rests  in  the  narrow  plateau  at  the 
top  {The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  pp.  117,  118).  The 
"  five  peaks,"  to  which  '•  in  most  points  of  view  it 
is  reducible,  at  first  sight  appear  inaccessible,  but 
are  divided  by  s,teep  ravines  filled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  granite.''  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  "  over 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
central  peak,"  amid  which  "  innumerable  shrubs, 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  summit." 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose  stones 
aiTanged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into 
"  two  eminences,"  on  "  the  highest  of  which,  as  on 
the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand,  and 
overlook  the  whole  Pennisula"  {S.  cjr  P.  pp.  71,  72). 
Kussegger  says  "  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serbdl  is 
porphyry  "  {Reisen,  iii.  276).  Dr.  Stewart  men- 
tions the  extensive  view  from  its  summit  of  the 
mountains  "  which  arise  from  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,"  seen  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
of  the  Shiaitic  range,  '•  closely  packed  "  with  the 
intermediate  Jebel  Wateidh,  "  forming  the  most 
confused  mass  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imag- 
ined" (pp.  114, 115).  His  description  of  the  ascent 
of  the  eastern  peak  is  formidable.  He  felt  a  rarity 
of  the  air,  and  often  had  to  climb  or  crawl  flat  on 
the  breast.  It  was  like  "  the  ascent  of  a  glacier, 
only  of  smooth  granite,  instead  of  ice."  At  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  sununit  he  also  "  found 
a  stair  of  blocks  of  granite,  laid  one  above  another 
on  the  surface  of  the  smooth  slippery  rock"  (p. 
113).  On  the  northern  summit  are  visible  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  "  granite  fragments  cemented 
with  lime  and  mortar,"  and  ''  close  beside  it  three 
of  those  mysterious  inscriptions,"  implying  "that 
this  sunnnit  was  frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims 
who  used  tliose  characters"  (S.  cf  P.  p.  72). 

The  approach  to  Jebel  J/i«a  from  the  W.  is 
only  practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady 
Solam  and  the  Nukb  Hawk,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind, 
whose  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
stage  of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Elsewhere 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrent.  It  is  amidst 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and 
here  and  there  forming  clear  pools,  shrouded  in 
palms,  or  leaving  its  clew  to  be  traced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliff-front 
of  Sinai  comes  in  sight  through  "  a  long  continued 
plain  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
black  and  yellow  granite."  This  is  the  often-men- 
tioned plain  ev-Rdheh.  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  close 
the  view.  The  ascent  of  Jebel  Musa,  which  con- 
tains "  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite.  The  cave  and  chapel  "of  Elias"  are 
passed  on  the  slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.     But    Strauss    adds,    '•  the    '  Mount   of 


a  By  this  pass  Dr.  Stanley  was  himself  conducted 
thither,  sending  his  camels  round  by  the  Wady  es- 
ISheykh  from  Feiran,  '*  the  more  accessible  though  more 
circuitous  route  into  the  central  upland."  By  this 
latter  he  supposes  the  great  bulk  of  the  host  of  Israel 
may  have  reached  er-Raheh  and  Siuai,  while  "  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  would  mount  "  by  the  same  pass 
which  he  took  {S.  !f  P.  p.  42). 

b  Dr.  Stewart  {ub.  sup.  122)  says,  "  Ghebel  Musa,  the 
Sinai  of  monkish  traditions,  is  neither  visible  from  the 
Ghebel  (i.  e.  Ras)  Sufsafeh,  nor  from  any  other  point 


Moses '  rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still," 
and  the  point  of  this,  Jebel  Musa,  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the 
plain  below  {Sinai  and  Golgotha,  p.  116).  The  Rds 
Su/'sdJ'eh  seems  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain, 
which  is  interposed  between  the  slope  of  Jebel  Musa 
and  the  plain ;  and,  from  its  position,  surveys  both 
the  openings  of  es-Sheykh  N.  E.  and  of  ei'-Rdheh  ^ 
N.  W.,  which  converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it, 
across  the  plain,  is  the  Jebel  Fureid,  whose  peak  is 
cloven  asunder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  shat- 
tered and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake, 
with  its  own  fragments.  The  aspect  of  the  plain 
between  Jebel  Fureid,  which  here  forms  a  salient 
angle,  wedging  southwards,  and  the  Rds  Sufsd/eh, 
is  described  as  being,  in  conjunction  with  these 
mountains,  wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its 
grandeur  and  its  suitableness  for  the  giving  and 
the  receiving  of  the  Law.  "  That  such  a  plain 
should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  re- 
markable a  coincidence  with  the  sacred  narrative, 
as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argument,  not  merely 
of  its  identity  with  tlae  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself 
having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness  "  (>S.  (f  P. 
pp.  42,  43).  The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite 
is  described  by  Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii.  86)  as  being 
(1)  flesh-red  with  glass-colored  quartz  and  black 
mica,  and  (2)  grayish-white  with  abundance  of  the 
same  mica.  He  adds  that  the  first  kind  is  larger- 
grained  and  handsomer  than  the  second.  Hamilton 
speaks  of  "  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him 
in  chaotic  confusion  on  every  side,"  and  "  the  sharp 
broken  peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally 
desolate"  {Sinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan,  p.  31). 
This  view  of  "  granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  "a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chiefly  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
top  of  Jebel  Musa  {S.  if  P.  p.  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (p.  46),  the  surface  being  "a  granite  mass 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (p.  76).  Over 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokens  of  miracle.  The 
dendrites  '^  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burn- 
ing Bush.  In  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown 
the  impress  of  Moses'  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from 
the  presence  of  God  {ib.  30);  in  another  the  hoof- 
print  of  Mohammed's  mule;  in  the  plain  below,  a 
rude  hollow  between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone 
passes  for  the  mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf; 
while  in  the  valley  of  the  Lej'a,  which  runs,  parallel 
to  and  overhung  by  the  Jebel  Musa's  greatest 
length,  into  er-Rdheh,  close  to  Rds  Sufsdfeh,  the 
famous  "  Stone  of  Moses"  is  shown —  "a  detached 
mass  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  intersected  with 
wide  slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone  between 
them  worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  distinctness 
of  the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of 
the  Habbis,  that  this  "rock  followed"  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be   the 


in  the  plain  oi  er-Raheh."  This  seems  confirmed  by  the 
argument  of  S.  ^  P.  pp.  43,  44,  that  Moses,  descend- 
ing from  the  Jebel  MUsa,  would  not  be  able  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  plain  till  he  emerged  upon  it,  the 
height  of  Sufsafeh  effectually  intercepting  the  view. 

c  These  have  become  scarce  on  this  mountain  ;  Seet- 
zen {Reisen,  iii.  86)  expressly  mentions  that  he  observed 
none.  They  are  now  found  abundantly  in  the  course 
of  constructing  Abbas  Pasha's  mountain  road  (Stewart, 
r.  $'i:.pp.l32,  134). 
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case  with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  larger 
cHff.  The  Koran  also  contains  reference  to  "the 
rock  with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,"  u  c.  the  aforesaid  cracks  in  the  stone, 
into  which  the  Bedouins  thrust  grass  as  they  mut- 
ter their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  ac- 
cepted it  as  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator 
of  Josephus ; «  but  it  is  a  mere  lusus  naturce ;  and 
there  is  another  fragment,  "less  conspicuous,"  in 
the  same  valley,  "  with  precisely  similar  marks." 
In  the  pass  of  the  IVady  es-Sheykh  is  another 
stone,  called  the  "  Seat  of  Moses,"  described  by 
Laborde  {S.  <^  P.  pp.  45-48,  and  notes).  Seetzen 
adds,  some  paces  beyond  the  "  Stone  of  Moses " 
several  springs,  copious  for  a  region  so  poor  in 
water,  have  their  source  from  under  blocks  of 
granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big  as  this  "  8Ume  of 
Moses."  These  springs  gush  into  a  very  small 
dike,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a  canal  to  sup- 
ply water   to  a   little   fruit-garden Their 

water  is  pure  and  very  good.  On  this  canal,  sev- 
eral paces  below  the  basin,  lies  a  considerably  bigger 
block  of  granite  than  the  "  Stone  of  Moses,"  "  and 
the  canal  runs  round  so  close  to  its  side  as  to  be 
half-concealed  by  it"  (Reisen,  iii.  95).  ■  He  seems 
to  argue  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  having  produced  the  water  miracu- 
lously, which  existed  before.  But  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
actual  "rock  in  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  Rephidim 
as  situated  at  el-llessueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wady  Feirdn.  Equally  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  in  er- 
Rdheh,  below  Eds  Su/'sdfeh,  to  be  "  the  Pit  of 
Korah,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  far 
later  stage  of  the  march. 

On  Mount  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest 
lies  in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which 
it  commands,  embraced  by  the  converging  horns  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
overlooks  the  Jebel  Musa,  which,  as  seen  from  it, 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1,000  feet 
lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps,  like 
those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Serbdl,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  in  three 
hours,  including  intervals  of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  clambering;  but  the  actual 
time  of  ascending  was  only  1|  hours.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  Tur  is  said  to  be  visible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  haze  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  from  verifying  it  (Reisen.  iii. 
89-93).  "The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body, 
its  arms  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
less —  the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint Not  im- 
probably this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merely 
the  illustration,  but  the  origin,  of  the  story  "  of  St. 
Catherine's  body  being  transported  to  the  spot,  after 
martyrdom,  from  Egypt  by  angelic  hands  {S.  ^ 
P.  p.  45). 

The  remaining  principal  mountain  is  named  vari- 


a  See  his  note  on  Ant.  iii.  1,  §  7. 

6  Dr.  Stanley  verified  the  possibiUty  of  the  fact,  and 
disproved  its  miraculous  character  by  examining  the 
ravine  above  the  Convent,  through  which,  when  the 
sun  gains  the  necessary  altitude,  a  ray  would  reach 
the  chapel  (5.  4"  P.  p  46). 


ously  ed-Deh\  "the  Convent;"  "  Bestin,"  from 
St.  Episteme,  the  first  abbess  of  the  nurmery; 
"Solab,"  from  "  the  Cross,"  which  stands  on  its 
summit;  and  the  "  Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush," 
from  a  legend  that  a  sunbeam  shoots  down,  sup- 
posed miraculously,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  through 
the  mountain  into  the  chapel  of  the  "  Burning 
Bush  "  ^  (so  called)  in  the  convent  {ib.  p.  78).  In 
the  pass  of  the  Convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side, 
in  long  succession,  fantastically  colored,  gray,  red, 
blue,  bright  yellow,  and  bronze,  sometimes  strangely 
marked  with  white  lines  of  quartz  or  black  bands 
of  basalt;  huge  blocks  worn  into  fantastic  shapes 
....  interrupt  the  narrow  track,  which  successive 
ages  have  worn  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or, 
hanging  overhead,  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
traveller  in  their  fall.  The  wady  which  contains 
this  pass  is  called  by  the  name  of  Sliu'eib  —  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hobab,  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  {ih.  pp.  32,  33).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  the  convent  Seetzen  noticed  "  a  range  of  rocks 
of  black  horn-porphyry,  of  hornblende,  and  black 
jasper,  and  between  their  scrolls  or  volutes  white 
quarts."  The  gardens,  as  has  been  noticed,  are  in 
sight  from  the  approach  through  er-Rd/ie/i.  Seet- 
zen enlarges  on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by 
the  savage  wild  about  them ;  "  indeed  a  blooming 
vegetation  appears  in  this  climate  wherever  there 
is  water"  {Reisen,  iii.  70,  73,  87).  These  proved 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  of  interest  in  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  and  to  every  period.  As  regards  the 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's animated  description  of  its  character,  the 
policy  of  its  founder,  arid  the  quality  of  its  inmates 
{S.  (f  P.  pp.  51-56).  This  traveller  took  three  hours 
in  the  ascent.  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks 
was  a  ruined  Bedouin  village.  On  the  highest  level 
was  a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with 
shrubs  of  myrrh  —  of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that 
1  saw,  the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's 
flocks  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountain  "  (jib.  p.  78). 
He  thought  the  prospect,  however,  from  its  summit 
inferior  in  various  ways  to  any  of  the  other  views 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  Serbdl,  St.  Cath- 
erine, Jebel  Musa  or  Rds  Sufsdfeh. 

The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  on  the  east  for  'Aka- 
bah,  are  curiously  intermingled,  somewhat  as  in  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  wadies  Sidri  and  Mokatteb. 
Wady  Seydl  conta,ins  "hills  of  a  conical  shape, 
curiously  slanting  across  each  other,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  wady 
....  then  mounted  a  shoi-t  rocky  pass  —  of  hills 
capped  with  sandstone  —  and  entered  on  a  plain  of 
deep  sand  —  the  first  we  had  encountered  —  over 
which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone, 
with  occasional  chalk  ....  At  the  close  of  this 
plain,  an  isolated  rock,  its  high  tiers  rising  out  of 
lower  tiers,  like  a  castle."  Here  "  the  level  ranges 
of  et-Tih  rose  in  front."  And  soon  after,  on  strik- 
ing down,  apparently,  northeastwards,  "  a  sandy 
desert,  amidst  fantastic  sandstone  rocks,  mixed 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufa,"  succeeded. 
After  this  came  a  desert  strewn  with  "  fragments 
of  the  n^,"  i.  e.  limestone,  but  "  presently,"  in 
the  "  Wady    Ghuzdleh,'"'  c    which    turns   at   first 


c  Here  Dr.  Stanley  quitted  the  track  pursued  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  which  from  the  Convent  he  had  hitherto 
followed ;  the  latter  continuing  in  a  N.  E.  direction 
through  Wady  Sumghy  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  the  former  turning  northwards  by 
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nearly  clue  northward,  and  then  deflects  westward, 
the  "high  granite  rocks  "  reappeared;  and  in  the 
Wady  tl-A'm, ''  the  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black 
basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  about  1,000  feet  ....  and 
finally  open  on  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
are  many  traces  of  flood  —  trees  torn  down,  and 
strewed  along  the  sand  "  (t6.  pp.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  now  pass  on  to  resume  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn 
of  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was 
an  eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving  of  the  two 
Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God,  and 
the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
special  mention  here;  but  besides  these,  it  is  certain 
from  Num.  iii.  4,  that  before  they  quitted  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  thrown  into 
mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  probably 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  enkindUug  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of 
which  their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  deter- 
minate chronological  relation  with  the  promulga- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  that 
wilderness,  is  proved  by  an  edict  in  Lev.  xvi.,  being 
fixed  as  subsequent  to  it  (I^v.  x.,  comp.  xvi.  1). 
The  only  other  fact  of  history  contained  in  I^vit- 
icus  is  the  punishment  of  the  son  of  mixed  parent- 
age for  blasphemy  (xxiv.  10-14).  Of  course  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  mentioned 
early  in  the  book  in  connection  with  the  laws  re- 
lating to  their  office  (viii.,  ix.).  In  the  same  wil- 
derness region  the  people  were  numbei-ed,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  Levites  against  the  firstborn  was 
effected;  these  last,  since  their  delivery  when  God 
smote  those  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  the  obUga- 
tion  of  sanctity  to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  were  here  also  received.  The  last  incident 
mentioned  before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
for  that  of  Paran  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  8een)s  he  abandoned  at 
Moses'  urgency.  They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three 
days  without  finding  a  permanent  encampment,  al- 
though temporary  halts  must  of  course  have  been 
daily  matle  (Xum.  i.,  ix.  15-23;  x.  13,  33;  xi. 
35;  xii.  16).  A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
showing  the  region  in  detail,  will  prove  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  order  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side. 
Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Till 
region  would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main 
features  of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  as  they 
are  now,  have  compelled  them  to  turn  its  western 
side  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen  came  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  or  to 
turn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Arabah,  or  be- 
tween the  'Arabah  and  the  higher  plateau.  Over 
its  southern  face  there  is  no  pass,  and  hence  the 
roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one   of  two 


the  Wady  Ghuzaleh,  as  above,  immediately  after  pass- 
ing the  ^Ain  el-Hiid/urdh. 

a  Seetzen  supposes  that  what  are  called  quails  in 
Scripture  were  really  locusts  {Reisen,  iii.  80) ;  an 
opinion  which  Coquerel  (l^borde,  Comm.  Geogr.  Ex. 
xvi.  13)  appears  to  have  shared.  But  surely  locusts, 
as  edible,  are  too  well  known  in  Scripture  to  make  the 


trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  152,  ii. 
18G).  Taberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel 
abode  for  at  least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names 
given  to  it  from  the  two  events  which  happened  there. 
[Tabeuah,  Kibroth  -  Hattaavaii,  Quails.] 
These  stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to 
have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but  possibly 
the  passage  x.  11-13  should  come  after  that  33-36, 
and  the  "  three  days'  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and 
Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also  there.  Thus 
they  would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  12 
would  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antici- 
pation only.  One  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did 
not  strike  northwards  across  the  Tik  range  from 
Sinai,  is  Moses'  question  when  they  murmur, 
"  Shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together 
for  them,  to  suffice  them?"  which  is  natural 
enough  if  they  were  rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  but  strange  if  they  were  posting  towards 
the  inland  heart  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails  « 
are  brought  by  "a  wind  from  the  sea  "  (Num.  xi. 
22,  31);  and  various  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Schu- 
bert, Stanley)  testify  to  the  occurrence  of  vast 
flights  of  birds  in  this  precise  region  between  Sinai 
and  'Akabah.  Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next  station 
after  these,  is  coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  last 
seems  undoubtedly  the  Dakab  on  the  shore  of  that 
gulf  (Deut.  i.  1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This 
makes  a  seaward  position  likely  for  Hazeroth.  And 
as  Taberah,  previously  reached,  was  three  days' 
journey  or  more  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they 
had  probably  advanced  that  distance  towards  the  N. 
E.  and  'Akabah ;  and  the  distance  required  for  this 
will  bring  us  so  near  el-IJudherdli  (the  spot  which 
Dr.  Robinson  thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fact 
as  it  seems  to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  highly  probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not 
far  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot 
which  seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course 
was  the  Wady  el- Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring, 
of  that  region  of  the  desert,  which  would  have 
drawn  around  it  such  "  nomadic  settlements  as  are 
implied  in  the  name  of  Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that 
of  Israel  must  have  been"  {iS.  (^  P.  p.  82).  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks,  that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the 
course  to  Kadesh  as  being  up  the  'Arabah,  and  not 
across  the  plateau  of  et-  TihP  Dr.  Stanley  thinks 
this  identification  a  "faint  probability,"  and  the 
more  uncertain  as  regards  identity,  "  as  the  name 
Hazeroth  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  be  attached 
to  any  permanent  or  natural  feature  of  the  desert," 
meaning  "  simply  the  inclosures,  such  as  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transi- 
tory than  tents  "  {S.  cf-  P.  pp.  81,  82).  We  rely, 
however,  rather  on  the  combination  of  the  various 
circumstances  mentioned  above  than  on  the  name. 
The  Wady  Hwlherdk  and  Wculy  el-^Am  api^ear  to 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.,  nearly  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Wady  es-S/itykh,  and  their  N.  E.  extremity  comes 
nearly  to  the  coast,  marking  about  a  midway  dis- 
tance between  the  Jebel  Musa  and  'Akabah.     In 


confusion  possible.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  that  quails,  or 
small  partridges,  which  he  supposes  rather  meant,  are, 
as  far  as  he  saw,  more  common  in  the  desert  than  lo- 
custs. 

^  Robinson,  «6.  sup. ;  comp.  Stewart,   T.  and  K, 
p.  115. 
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Hazeroth  the  people  tarried  seven  days,  if  not  more 
(Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during  tiie  exclusion  of  Miriam 
from  the  camp  while  leprous.  The  next  permanent 
encampment  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  and  here  the  local  commentator's  greatest 
diflBculty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  fact 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
parts,  and  obliterated  old  names  for  new ;  but  we 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
the  narrative.  The  task  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  record  inter  se,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
main  historical  and  physical  facts,  so  far  as  the 
latter  can  be  supposed  to  remain  unaltered.  Be- 
sides the  more  or  less  discontinuous  form  in  which 
the  sacred  narrative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small 
portion  of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Num- 
bers, we  have  in  Num.  xxxiii.  what  purports  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  complete  skeleton  route  so  far  as 
regards  nomenclature;  and  we  further  find  in 
Deuteronomy  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
wandering,  or  some  of  them,  without  following  the 
order  of  occurrence,  and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allu- 
sion expanded  and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority 
is  of  a  threefold  character.  And  as,  in  the  main 
narrative,  whole  years  are  often  sunk  as  uneventful, 
so  in  the  itinerary  of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view 
great  chasms  occur,  which  require,  where  all  else 
bespeaks  a  severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be 
somehow  accounted  for.  But,  beyond  the  ques- 
tions opened  by  either  authority  in  itself,  we  have 
difficulties  of  apparent  incongruity  between  them ; 
such  as  the  omission  in  Exodus  of  Dophka  and 
Alush,  and  of  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea; 
and,  incomparably  greater,  that  of  the  fact  of  a  visit 
to  Kadesh  being  recorded  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and 
again  in  xx.  1,  while  the  itinerary  mentions  the 
name  of  Kadesh  only  once.  These  diflSculties 
resolve  themselves  into  two  main  questions.  Did 
Israel  visit  Kadesh  once,  or  twice?  And  where  is 
it  now  to  be  looked  for? 

Before  attempting  these  difiiculties  individually, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  general  views,  which  often  appear 
to  govern  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  file  of  names  in  Num.  xxxiii.  16-36  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kedesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber,  and  then 
either  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and 
thence  again,  and  here  correctly,  down  the  'Arabah 
southwards  and  round  the  southeastern  angle  of 
Edom,  with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moab. 
In  drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should 
mark  as  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the 
stations  from  Ktham  to  Hazeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  resumed  and  traced  down 


a  He  speaks  of  certain  stations  as  "  plac^es  entre 
!e  mont  Sinai  et  Cades,  espace  qui  ne  comporte  pas 
plus  de  onze  journ«5e8  selon  I'affirmation  bien  positive 
de  Deut^ronome  "  (i.  1).  He  then  proceeds  to  argue, 
"  Ces  dix-sept  stations  r^unies  aux  trois  que  nous 
venons  d'examiner,  en  forment  Tingt ;   il  y  a  done 


the  'Arabah,  etc.,  as  before  described.  All  the 
sites  of  intervening  stations,  as  being  either  plainly 
conjectural  merely,  or  lacking  any  due  authority, 
should  simply  be  marked  in  the  margin,  save  that 
Moserah  may  be  put  close  to  Mount  Hor,  and 
Ezion-geber  further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  [EziON- 
GEBEKJ,  from  which  to  the  brook  Zered  and 
onwards  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  ambiguities  lie 
in  narrow  ground,  and  a  probable  light  breaks  on 
the  route  and  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  alWays 
represents  a  day's  march  merely,  whereas  it  is 
plain  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Ex. 
(xv.  22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  transition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  between  permanent  encampments,  are  intended 
by  that  itinerary ;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  Irom 
Num.  ix.  22,  that  the  ground  may  have  been 
occupied  for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year," 
we  may  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer 
period  only  may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And 
thus  the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enu- 
meration, for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Ezion- 
geber  and  Kadesh  (xxxiii.  35-37)  altogether  van- 
ishes. 

An  example  of  the  error,  consequent  on  neglect- 
ing to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Laborde's  map 
of  the  Wanderings,  in  his  Commentary  on  Exodus 
and  Numbers,  in  which  the  stations  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  18-34  are  closely  crowded,  but  be- 
tween those  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  ver.  37  a  large 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  ver.  37  and  those 
of  ver.  39  a  still  larger  one,  both  of  which,  since  on 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Commentax-y  «  we  find 
that  the  intervals  all  represent  day's  marches,  are 
plainly  impossible. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present  all  consideration 
of  the  previous  intervals  after  Hazeroth,  some  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  nomenclature  and  possible 
sites  of  which  will  be  found  in  articles  under  their 
respective  names,  the  primary  question,  did  the 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demands  to 
be  considered. 

We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  that  "  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  ....  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  jour- 
neys out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  cloud 
rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Parang  The  latter 
statement  is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by 
anticipation ;  as  we  find  that,  after  quitting  Kib- 
roth-Hattaavah  and  Hazeroth,  "  the  people  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  "  (Num.  xii.  16).  Here 
the  grand  pause  was  made  while  the  spies,  "  sent," 
it  is  again  impressed  upon  us  (xiii.  3),  "from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,"  searched  the  land  for  "  forty 
days,"  and  returned  "  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  and 
to  all  the  congregation  ....  unto  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  to  Kadesh.''''  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  Kadesh  in  the  narrative  of  the  Wanderings 
(vv.  25,  26).  It  may  here  be  observed  that  an 
inaccuracy  occurs  in  the  rendering  of  Moses'  direc- 
tions  to   the   spies    in    the   A.    V.    of    xiii.    17, 


neuf  stations  ....  dont  on  ne  sait  que  faire."  The 
statement  quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  whether  genuine, 
or  an  annotation  that  has  crept  into  the  text,  merely 
states  the  distance  as  ordinarily  known  and  travelled, 
and  need  not  indicate  that  the  Israelites  crossed  it  at 
that  rate  of  progress. 
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"  get  you  up  by  this  way  smthward  "  (^235), 
where  "  by  the  South,"  i.  e.  by  the  border  lying" in 
that  direction  from  I'alestine,  is  intended,  as  is  fur- 
ther plain  from  ver.  22,  "  And  they  jxscended  by  the 
south  and  came  to  Hebron,"  i.  e.  they  went  nurth- 
ward.a  P>om  considerations  adduced  under  Ka- 
DESH,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  probably  means  firstly, 
a  region  of  the  desert  spoken  of  as  having  a  rela- 
tion, sometimes  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and 
sometimes  with  that  of  Zin  (comp.  vers.  21,  26); 
and  secondly,  a  distinct  city  within  that  desert 
limit.  Now  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  of 
the  departure  and  return  of  the  spies,  and  of  the 
consequent  despondency,  murmuring,  and  penal 
sentence  of  wandering,  will  be  satisfied  by  sup- 
posing that  the  name  "  Kadesh  "  here  means  the 
reyion  merely.     It  is  observable,  also,  that  Kadesh 


Deut.  i.  24,  « and  they  turned  and  went  up  into 
the  mountain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  the 
higher  plateau,  supposed  the  region  Kadesh.  By 
their  "  turning  "  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  their  course  was  not  direct  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  talking  them 
along  the  'Arabah  and  again  up  its  western  side  by 
the  passes  el-Khurdr  and  es-Sufct  (Zephath).e  By 
these  passes  tliey  must  have  left  Zin  or  the  'Arabah, 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  have 
moved  from  the  watershed  into  the  Kadesh-Paran 
region,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  have  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with,  if  it  be  not  even  confirmed 
by,  the  words  of  the  murmurers  in  xiv.  2,  3, 
"  Would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness ! 
And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord    brought  us  unto 


is  not  named  as  the  place  of  departure,  but  only  as  ■   . .     ,      , 

that  of  return.     From  Paran  is  the  start ;  but  from  !    /^ -"' "    *"^    throughout   the    denunciation 

Zin  (both  regions  in  the  desert)  the  search  com   ' 


mences.    And  this  agrees  with  the  political  geogra- 
phy of  the  southern  border,  to  which  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pertaining,*  whereas 
that  of  Paran  always  lies  outside  the  promised 
land.     Natural   features   of  elevation,  depression, 
and  slope,'-  are  the  only  tokens  to  which  we  can 
reasonably  trust  in  deciding  where  the  Paran  wil- 
derness ends,  and  that  of  Zin  begins.     It  has  been 
proposed   under  Kadksh   to  regard  part  of  the 
'Arabah,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  the  wilderness  of  Zin.     [Zix.]    Then  the  broad 
lower    northeastern    plateau,   including    both   its 
slopes  as  described  above,  will  be  defined  as  the 
Paran  wilderness  proper.     If  we  assume  the  higher 
superimposed  plateau,  described  above,  to  bear'the 
name  of  "  Kadesh  "  as  a  desert  district,  and  its 
southwestern  mountain  w:Ul  to  be  "  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites,"  then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so 
far  as  synonymous  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most 
natui-ally  the  region  where  that  mountain  wall  from 
Jebel  'Araif  en-NAkah  to  Jebel  Mukhrah,  and 
perhaps  thence  northward  along  the  other  side  of 
the  angle  of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the 
lower  terrace  of   the    TIL     Moses   identifies  the 
coming  "  to  Kadesh  Barnea  "  ^  with  the  coming  to 
»  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  "  (Deut.  i.  19,  20), 
whence  the  spies  were   also   despatched  (vv.    22, 
23),  which  is  said  to  have  been  from  *'  Paran  "  in 
Num.  xiii.  3.     Suppose  the  spies'  actual  start  to 
have  been  made  from  somewhere  on  the  watershed 
of  the  two  slopes  of  et-  Tih,  the  spies'   best  way 
then  would   have  been   by  the    Wady  eUerafeh 
into  and  so  up  the  'Arabah:  this  would  be  begin- 
ning "  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin,"  as  is  said  in 
Num.   xiii.   21.      Then,  most   naturally,  by  his 
direction  to  them,   "go  up  into  the  mountain'' 
(Num.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted  on  in 


a  The  word  for  «  southward  "  would  be  HS^D 
as  found  in  Ez.  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  xvii.  9,  10.  The  word 
335  appears  to  mean  the  ''  dry  "  country,  and  hence 
to  become  the  appellative  for  the  region  on  the  south 
of  Judah  and  Simeon  where  springs  were  scarce  ;  see 
The  Negeb  by  Rev.  E.  Wilton,  pref.  viii. 

b  Num.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  3. 

c  For  some  good  remarks  on  the  level  of  the  desert 
and  the  slope  between  the  south  country.  Dead  Sea 
and  the  'Arabah,  see  Robinson,  i.  587.  ' 

<i  For  "  Barnea,"  as  perhaps  a  Ilorite  proper  name, 


see  Kadesh,  note 


which  follows,  evidently  on  the  same  spot,  the 
words  "  the  wilderness,"  and  "  this  wilderness," 
often  recur,  but  from  first  to  last  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  a  "  city." 

Now,  in  Deut.  i.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
pass  in  review  before  Moses,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  need  to  men- 
tion Kadesh  at  all,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
in  the  wilderness  of  Faran.  Yet  this  last  is  so  wide 
a  term,  reaching  almost  from  the  'Arabah  to  near 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  that  Moses  might  naturally 
use  some  more  precise  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  meant.  He  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  prox- 
imity of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  spies'  return  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh  "  means  to  that  part 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The 
expression  "  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza  " 
is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Josh. 
X.  41). 

Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num.  xiv.  40-45  and 
from  Deut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt 
of  the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sen- 
tence of  prohibition,  to  the  "  hill  "  (Num.  xiv. 
40-45,  Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  "  mountain  "  of  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their 
humiliating  defeat.  They  were  repulsed  in  trying 
to  force  the  pass  at  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  L 
17),  and  the  region  of  that  defeat  is  called  "  Sen-," 
showing  that  the  place  was  also  known  by  its  Horite 
name;  and  here  perhaps  the  remnant  of  the  Horites 
were  allowed  to  dwell  by  the  Edomites,  to  whose 
border  this  territory,  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx. 
16,  is  ascribed.  [Kadesh.]  Here,  from  the 
notice  in  Num.  xiv.  25,  that  these  "Amalekites 
and  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley,''  we  may  sup- 
pose that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  find 
pasture  for  their  flocks,  in  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  and 
others  tributary  to  el-Jeib,  and  that  they  took  post 
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e  Mr.  Wilton  {Negeb,  pp.  12, 198-202),  following  Row- 
lands (in  Williams),  makes  Zephath  es-Sebata  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  high  broad  plateau,  supposed  here 
to  be  the  "  mountain  of  the  Amorites."  On  this  view 
the  Israelites  must  already  have  won  that  eminence 
from  which  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Amorites 
to  repel  them  ;  and  must,  when  defeated,  have  been 
driven  up  hill  from  a  position  occupied  in  the  plain 
below.  The  position  es-Sufa  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
high  ground,  and  has  probably  always  been  the  pass 
by  which  to  mount  it.  For  all  this,  see  Mr.  Wilton's 
own  map,  or  any  one  which  shows  both  es^Sebata  and 
es-Sufa. 
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in  the  "  mountain  "  or  <'  hill,"  as  barring  the  way 
of  the  Israelites'  advance.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses'  direction  "  this  way,  by  the  South  (not 
'  southward,'  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain;" and  this  same  way,  "the  way  of  the 
spies," «  through  the  passes  of  el-Klmrdv  and 
es-Sufd,  was  the  approach  to  the  city  Kadesh 
also. 

Here,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderings 
commences,  and  the  great  l)ulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  passes  over 
between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx.,  where  again  the 
names  of  "  Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are  the  first  that 
meet  us. 

The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period 
(and  these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulga- 
tions of  the  Ceremonial  Law),  are  the  execution 
of  the  offender  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Num.  XV.  32-36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
(xvi.),  and,  closely  connected  with  it.  the  adjudg- 
ment of  the  preeminence  to  Aaron's  house  with 
their  kindred  tribe,  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
judicial  miracle  of  the  rod  that  blossomed.  This 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  rigid  separa- 
tion between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards 
the  approach  to  the  Tabernacle,  than  had  been 
practically  recognized  before  (xvii.,  xviii.  22:  comp. 
xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  from  Deut.  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  "  many  days  "  there  spoken  of,  was  passed  in 
Kadesh,  —  the  region,  that  is,  not  the  city;  in 
which,  of  course,  the  camp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  convenience,  under  direction,  any  number  of 
times.  But  Num.  xx.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point 
of  departure.  The  people  have  grown  old,  or 
rather  again  young,  in  their  wanderings.  Here, 
then,  we  are  at  "  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first 
month,"  with  the  "people  abiding  in  Kadesh." 
By  the  sequel,  "  Miriam  died  thei'e,  and  was  buried 
there,''''  a  more  precise  definition  of  locality  now 
seems  intended;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  "  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city 
in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border"  (v.  16).  This, 
then,  must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  en- 
campment, recorded  as  taking  place  "  in  the  wil- 


o  Our  A.  V.  here  seems  to  have  viewed    D^"inMn 

•  T  -:t 

as  if  derived  from  "n^lPl,  "  to  spy."    Gesen.  renders  it 

"  regions,"  and  the  LXX.  makes  it  a  proper  name, 

'Mapdv.     It  is  not  elsewhere  found.     Now  the  verb 

"l^n   occurs  in  the  passage  where  the  spies  are  sent 

forth.  Num.  xiii.,  xiv.,  which  gives  a  presxmiption  in 

fovor  of  the  A.  V. 

ft  More  properly  "  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Arad." 
c  He  "  took  some  of"   the  Israelites   "prisoners." 

It  is  possible  the  name  Mosera,or  plur.  Moseroth,  may 

recall  this  fact ;  the  word  *^D1tt  (found  only  in 
the  plur.)  meaning  "  bonds  "  or  "  fetters."  This 
would  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  the  text  that 
Aaron's  burial  gave  Arad  the  opportunity  for  his  raid  ; 
for  Mosera  must  have  been  near  Mount  Hor,  where 
that  burial  took  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  cities  may  not  have  really  taken  place 
till  the  entry  into  Canaan  under  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14 ; 
Judg.  i.  17)  and  may  be  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  2,  3, 
by  anticipation  only  as  a  subsequent  fulfillment  of  the 
vow  recorded  as  then  made.     It  is  obvious  to  suggest 


derness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  registered  in  the 
itinerary  (xxxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that 
register  of  specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  any  previous  mention  of  "  Kadesh;" 
because  the  earlier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where 
that  name  occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual 
encampment,  but  only  as  a  region,  within  which 
perpetual  changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the 
greater  part  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see 
that  they  came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the 
city  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ; 
but  once  only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  lay 
without  it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites 
came  into  possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who 
were  its  previous  occupants.  The  probability  is 
that  these  last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horites,  who 
after  their  expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir 
[Edom]  may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on 
the  territory  between  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish 
Amorites  of  "  the  South."  Probably  Israel  took 
it  by  force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the 
attack  of  "  Arad  the  Canaanite,"  ^  who  would  then 
feel  his  border  immediately  threatened  (Num. 
xxxiii.  40;  comp.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of 
Israel  may,  perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  v.  4 
as  the  occasion  when  Jehovah  "  went  out  of  Seir  " 
and  "  marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom  "  to  give 
his  people  victory.  The  attack  of  Arad,  however, 
though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruction  upon 
his  cities  (xxi.  3).<^  We  learn  from  xxxiii.  36  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from 
Ezion-geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity 
after  their  long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arad.  The 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor.  There  their  being  engaged  with  the 
burial  of  Aaron  may  have  given  Arad  his  fancietl 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  from  the  north  whilst  they  also  were 
facing  southwards.  In  direct  connection  with  these 
events  we  come  upon  a  singular  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (x.  6,  7),  a  scrap  of  narrative  imbedded  in 
Moses'  recital  of  events  at  Horeb  long  previous.'' 
This  contains  a  short  list  of  names  of  localities,  on 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  get  some 
clew  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region  Kadesh 
to  Ezion-geber  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  which 


that  Modern  is  the  Mosera  of  Deut.  x.  6,  and  so  Mr. 
Wilton  {The  Negeb,  p.  28,  etc.)  has  suggested,  wishing 
to  identify  it  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  received  site  for 
Mount  Hor  is  the  least  doubtful  of  all  in  the  Exodus. 
Josephus  clearly  identifies  it  as  we  do  ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  improbability  in  a  Jewish  tradition  fixing  it  In 
Edomitish  or  in  Nabathaean  territory,  unless  the  testi- 
mony in  its  favor  had  been  overpowering.  Modera 
might  perhaps  be  the  hill  called  "  Sin  "  (Zin?)  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  that  in  which  Miriam  was 
buried  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §§  6,  7). 

(I  A  somewhat  similar  fragment  of  narrative,  but 
relating  to  what  perhaps  took  place  during  the  time 
of  the  allocution  to  the  people  between  the  paragraphs 
of  which  it  occurs,  is  found  in  Deut.  iv.  41-43 ;  and 
indeed  the  mention  of  Aaron's  death,  with  the  date  and 
his  age,  and  of  the  attack  of  Arad,  both  of  which  had 
been  detailed  before,  is  hardly  less  of  a  deviation  from 
the  dry  enumeration  of  stations  in  the  itinerary  itself 
(Num.  xxxiii.  38,  39).  But  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  enter  on  the  critical  questions 
which  these  passages  suggest.  We  assume  their  gen- 
uineness, and  suppose  them  displaced. 
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Aaron's  death  took  place,  that  stations  named 
"  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  INIosera  (where 
Aaron  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,"  were  suc- 
cessively passed  through;  and  from  Num.  xxxiii. 
38,  we  find  that  "  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount 
Hor  ....  and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year 
....  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month."  As- 
suming for  Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  over- 
hanging the  'Arabah,  which  they  very  soon  after 
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I  this  quitted,  Mosera  must  have  been  close  to  it, 
'  probably  in  the  'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations 
I  which  in  the  itinerary  come  next  before  Ezion- 
•  geber,  and  which  were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal 
j  wandering  which  commenced  from  the  region  Ka- 
desh,  bave  names  so  closely  similar  that  we  cannot 
doubt  we  are  here  on  the  same  ground.  Their 
order  is,  however,  slightly  changed,  standing  in  the 
I  two  passages  as  follows :  — 


Conjectural  Sfte. 
(a.)  'Ain  Hash,  N.  W.  in  the  'Arabah. 
(1.)  Kusheibeh,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 
(2.)  ^Ain  Ghiirundel. 
(3.)    Wculy  et-GfiMh&gidh. 
(4.)  Confluence  of  Wady  el-Adkbeh  with 

el-Jurafeh. 


Num.  xxxiii.  30-35. 
(a.)  (Ilashmonah.) 
(1.)  Moseroth. 

(2.)  Bene-Jaakan.a 
(3.)  Hor-hagi'dgad. 
(4.)  Jutbathah. 
(Ebronah.) 
(Ezion-geber.) 


Deut.  X.  6,  7. 

(1.)  Beeroth  of  the  children 

of  Jaakan. 
(2.)  Mosera. 
(3.)  Gudgodah. 
(4.)  Jotbath.6 


Now  in  Num.  xx.  14,  16,  22-29,  the  narrative 
conducts  us  from  Kadesh  the  ciiy,  reached  in  or 
shortly  before  "  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  vihich  route  is 
accordingly  that  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7;  whereas 
the  parallel  column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  sub- 
stantially tfie  same  route  as  pursued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the 
command  given  in  the  region  Kadesh,  *'  turn  you, 
get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Ked 
Sea"  (Num.  xiv.  25;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  com- 
mand we  further  learn  from  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly 
acted  on,  and  which  a  march  towards  Ezion-geber 
would  exactly  fulfill. 

These  half-obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
seem  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
the  city  ^  lay.  Widely  diflferent  localities,  from 
Petra  eastward  to  el-Khdlesnh  on  the  northwest, 
and  westward  to  near  the  Jtbel  Ifellak;  have  been 
assigned  by  diflferent  writers.  The  best  way  is  to 
acknowledge  that  our  research  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  content  with 
some  such  attempt  as  that  under  Kadesh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
are  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
with  es-Sufa  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey  — 
about  fifteen  miles  —  for  its  radius,  will  not  take 
in  el-Khdlesnh,  nor  Petra,''  and  the  former  name 
seems  to  be  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis, 
much  more  probably  in  Chesil^  than  in  Kadesh./ 
The  highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of 
Aboda,  and  on  the  inferior  one,  some  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  defile  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  stands  a  round 
conical  hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named 
Madarah  (Modura,  or  Modera),  at  a  short  day's 
journey  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Seetzen,  who  visited  it,  had  had  his  curiosity  raised 
by  a  Bedouin  legend  of  a  village  having  been 
destroyed  by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  for 
the  wickedness  of  its  people ;  and  that,  as  a  further 


o  See  Jaakan  and  Bene  Jaakan  for  the  name. 
Jaakan  was  the  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  42  ;  comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  27). 

b  Dr.  Robinson,  judging  from  his  visit,  thinks  that 
these  stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  S.  of  Mount 
Hor,  as  that  region  is  too  poor  in  water  to  contain  any 
such  place  as  Jotbath  in  Deut.  x.  7,  and  corresponds 
rather  to  the  description  given  in  Num.  xxi.  4-6  (ii. 
175).  He  thinks  that  'Ain  et-Tayibehis  either  Beeroth, 
Bene  Jaakan,  or  Moseroth,  and  Wady  el-Ghudhagidh 
Jotbath  (ibid.). 

c  Laborde  {Comment,  on  Num.  xxxiii.  36)  places 
Kadesh  the  city  ^^  pres  des  sources  d'Embasch  au  fond 


attestation,  human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
curious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  thought  it  a  legend  of 
Sodom;  and  it  might,  with  equal " likelihood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  catastrophe  of  Korah  (Seetzen, 
Jieisen,  iii.  13),  which,  if  our  sites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  Paran  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood,  were  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  skulls, 
the  legend  was  easily  generated  to  account  for 
them. 

The  niountains  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah  must 
have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and  form  a  dreary 
contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  side  in 
Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of  this  last. 
Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently  (Robinson,  ii. 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggested  [Hor  Hagid- 
gad]  that  the  name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgodah,  may 
pos.sibly  be  retraced  in  the  \Vady  el-Ghudhdyhidh, 
which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  el-Jerafeh. 
This  latter  runs  into  the  'Arabah  on  the  west  side. 
That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in  Kiepert's 
map  (Kobinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.),  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  'Arabah's  nearest  point,  and  about  forty 
or  forty-five  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  of  this 
wady  may  really  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the  'Ara- 
bah than  the  wady  now  reaches,  and  this  conjectu- 
ral identification  has  been  adopted  above.  Jotbath, 
or  Jotbatha,^'  is  described  as  "  a  land  of  rivers  of 
waters  "  (Deut.  x.  7);  and  may  stand  for  any  con- 
fluence of  wadies  in  sufficient  force  to  justify  that 
character.  It  should  certainly  be  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from  Sinai, 


de  Ouadi  Djeraa  »  ( Wady  el-Jerqfeh).  Dr.  Robinson 
thought  ^Ain  el-Weibeh  mtsls  Kadesh,  the  city,  or,  as  he 
calls  it.  Kadesh  Barnea  (see  Map,  vol.  i.,  end).     Dr. 

Stanley  remarks  that  there  is  no  cliflf  (3770)  there. 
See  his  remarks  quoted  under  Kadesh. 

d  Robinson  puts  es-Sufa  at  about  two  days'  journey 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  ii.  180,  181. 

e  As  suggested  in  Williams's  Holy  City,  i.  464. 

/  The  northern  Kadesh,  or  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali 
has  the  very  same  consonants  in  its  modern  Arabic 
name  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

g  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1860, 
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then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows:  They  proceeded 
towards  the  N.  E.  to  the  M»«  el-IIudherdh  (Haze- 
roth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  ePAin,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spurs  of  the 
et-  Till  range,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wadtj  el-Jerqfeh,  until  the  southeastern  angle 
of  the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jebel 
el-Mukhrah.  Hence,  after  dispatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  its 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  return. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
es-Sufa  (Zephath),  and  the  penal  wanderhig  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  unde- 
termined, save  in  the  last  half  dozen  stations  to 
Ezion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above.  They 
then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably  up  the 
'Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and  sent 
from  there  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  forced  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  x.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned."  Thence,  after 
reaching  'Akabah,  and  turning  northeastward,  they 
passed  by  a  nearly  straight  line  towards  the  eastern 
border  of  Moab. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  Rithmah  to 
Mithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh ;  but  no  line  can  be 
assigned  to  the  route  beyond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  above.  In 
the  sequel  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  refusal 
of  Edom  to  permit  Israel  to  "  pass  through  his 
bordeV"  ^  (which  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
received  at  Mount  Hor  (Moserah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  the  city 
Kadesh),  occurred  the  necessity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  compassing  the  land 
of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi.  4),  when  they  were  much 
"  discouraged  because  of  the  way,"  «  and  where  the 
consequent  murmuring  was  rebuked  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  "fiery  serpents"  (v.  5,  6).  There  is 
near  Elath  a  promontory  known  as  the  Rds  Um 
Eaye,  "  the  mother  of  serpents,"  which  seem  to 


connects  this  name   with  HID,     "good,"  from   the 
goodness  of  the  water  supply.     This  is  not  unlikely  ; 

but  his  view  of  the  name    nHtO''.  as  from  the  same 
T  :  T» 


U  ^  o     ^ 


root  as  the  Arabic  JJ.  A^  ''Adhbeh^  is  very  doubt- 
ful, the  ^  (Heb.  ^)  being  probably  radical.  How- 
ever, if  eWAdhbth  be,  as  he  avers,  a  region  of  abundant 
water,  the  place  may  correspond  with  Jotbath,  though 
the  name  do  not.  His  map  places  it  about  17  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  modern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  -Aka- 
bah —  i.  e.  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah.  His 
general  view  of  the  route  to  and  from  Kadesh,  and 
especially  of  the  site  of  Sinai  and  Mount  Hor,  is  inad- 
missible. See  further  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 
Burckhardt's  map  gives  another  watery  spot  with 
palm-trees  in  the  'Arabah  itself,  not  far  from  its 
southern  end,  which  might  also  suit  for  Jotbath. 

a  Hengstenberg  {Authenticity  of  the  Pent.  ii.  356) 
has  another  explanation  of  the  deranged  order  of  the 
stations  enumerated  just  above,  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  in  the  two  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  30-35, 
Deut.  X.  6,  7)  the  march  proceeded  in  two  opposite 
directions  ;  but  this  would  obviously  require  a  reverse 


abound  in  the  region  adjacent;  and,  if  we  may 
suppose  this  the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event 
would  be  thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march, 
rounding  the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  laid 
down  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  as  being  "  through  the  way 
of  the  plain  {i.  e.  the  'Arabah)  from  Elath  and 
from  Ezion-geber,"  whence  "  turning  northward," 
having  "  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir) 
long  enough,"  they  » passed  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Moab  "  (v.  3,  8). 

Some  permanent  encampment,  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  Zalmonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent 
expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
"  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered,"  which  lay  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
probably  the  Wady  el-Ahsy  (Robinson,  ii.  157). 
[Zered.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  ser- 
pents may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
urgency,  which  would  on  this  view  have  taken 
place  at  Zalmonah;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plague. with  the  neighborhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zalmonah  ((  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Ithni,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'Arabah  close  to  'Akabah,  the  modern  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonize  the  various  indications,  and 
form  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zered 
(v.  14).  Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  'Akabah, 
thus  describes  the  spot  in  question  {S,  ^'  P.  pp.  84, 
85):  "  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  shrouded  in  a 
palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulf,  gathered 
round  a  fortress  built    for   the  protection  of   the 

Mecca  pilgrimage This  is  the  whole  object 

of  the  present  existence  of  'Akabah,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,  —  '  the  Palm- 
Trees,'  so  called  from  the  grove.  Its  situation, 
however,  is  very  striking,  looking  down  the  beauti- 
ful gulf,  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each  side.  On 
the  west  is  the  great  black  pass,  down  M'hich  the 
pilgrimage  descends,  and  from  which  'Akabah 
('  the  Pass  ' )  derives  its  name ;  on  the  north  opens 
the  wide  plain,  or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different  in 
character  from  anything  we  have  seen,  still  called, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses,  '  the  'Arabah.' 
Down  this  came  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from 
Kadesh,  and  through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills 
they  finally  turned  off  to  Moab This  is  the 


order  of  all  the  stations,  and  not  the  derangement  of 
two  merely.  Von  Raumer  thought  that  the  line  of 
march  threaded  the  'Arabah  thrice  through,  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  mistake  of  giving  it  each 
time  a  nearly  rectilinear  direction,  he  is  not  far 
wrong. 

&  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  by  the  "  King's  High- 
way "  the  Wady  Ghmveir,  opening  a  thoroughfare 
into  the  heart  of  the  Edomitish  territory  was  meant 
(ii.  157).  Though  the  passage  through  Edom  was 
refused,  the  burial  of  the  most  sacred  person  of  a  kin- 
dred people  may  have  been  allowed,  especially  if 
Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley  suggests,  a 
local  sanctuary  of  the  region  (S.  if  P.  pp.  97,  98). 

c  The  way  up  the  'Arabah  was  toilsome,  and  is  so 
at  this  day.  Dr.  Robinson  calls  it  "a  still  more 
frightful  desert "  than  the  Sinaitic  (ii.  184).  The  pass 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  towards  et-Tih  "  is 
famous  for  its  diflftculty,  and  for  the  destruction  which 
it  causes  to  animals  of  burden  "  (i.  175).  Only  two 
travellers,  Laborde  and  Bertou,  have  accomplished  (or 
recorded  their  accomplishment  of)  the  entire  length 
of  the  'Arabah. 

d  Von  Raumer  identifies  it  with  Maan,  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  E.  of  Petra. 
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Wady  Ithm,  which  turns  the  eastern  range  of  the 

'Arabah It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads 

to  Petra,  and  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  l>een 

the  main  approach  from  Elath  or  'Akabah 

The  only  published  account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde. 
These  mountains  appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we 
advance  northward,  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the 

Wady  Tubal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sand- 
stone appears  in  the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the 

Wady  iPAin,  architecture- wise,  above  gray  gran- 
ite." 

Three  stations,  Punon,"  Oboth,  and  ^'e-Abarim, 
were  passed  between  this  locality  and  the  brook  or 
valley  -of  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  10-12,  comp.  xxxiii. 
43,  44),  which  last  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itinerary,  as  neither  do  those  of  "  the  brooks  of 
Arnon,"  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth, 
all  named  in  Num.  xxi.  14-20 ;  but  the  interval 
between  Ije-Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  cor- 
responds probably  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  with  the 
Pisgah  ^  of  xxi.  20,  is  filled  by  two  stations  merely, 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Alraon-diblathaim,  from 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  these  two  only  were 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibon-gad;  Almon- 
DiBLATiiAiM.]  In  this  stage  of  their  progress 
occurred  the  "digging"  of  the  "well"  by  "the 
princes,"  the  successive  victories  over  Sihon  and 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  famous  episotles  of  Balaam  and 
Phinehas,  and  the  final  numbering  of  the  people, 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  xxii.-xxvi.,  xxxi.  1-12;  comp. 
Deut.  ii.  24-37,  iii.  1-17). 

One  passage  remains  in  which,  although  the 
event  recorded  belongs  to  the  close  of  Moses'  life, 
relating  to  his  last  words  in  the  plain  of  Moab, 
and  as  such  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
several  names  of  places  yet  occur  which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  considered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  those  places  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.  The  passage  in 
question  is  Deut.  i.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
spoken  "  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over  against  the  Ked  Sea,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Diza- 
hab."*^     The  words  "on  this  side"  might  here 


a  Punon  is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  592)  as 
"  Quondam  civitas  principum  Edom  nunc  viculus  in 
deserto,  ubi  terum  metal  la  damnatorum  suppliciis 
efifodiuntur  inter  civitatem  Petram  et  Zoaram." 
Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Solit.  Vitam  Asentes,  speaks  of  the 
condemnation  of  a  person  to  the  mines  of  Phseno, 
where  he  would  only  live  a  few  days.  Winer  says, 
Seetzen  took  Kala&t  Phenan  for  Punon,  referring  to 
Monatl,  Corresp.  xvii,  137.  Laborde  {Comment,  on 
Num.  xxxiii.  42)  thinks  that  the  place  named  by 
Jerome  and  Athanasius  cannot  be  Punon,  which  he 
says  lay  S.  E.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  Burckhardt 
and  Von  Raumer  took  TXiftleh  for  Punon.  He  places 
Oboth  "  dans  les  d^combres  de  Butaieh  {Butahy,  Rob- 
inson), laissant  ainsi  Maan  a  droite.'- 

b  Dr.  Stewart  (T.  S^  K.  p  386)  says,  "The  river  Ar- 
non empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  them 
rises  the  lofty  Gebel  Atarous,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  Nebo  or  Pisgah  of  Scripture."  He  justifies  this 
from  its  being  the  highest  mountain  on  the  Moabitish 
border,  and  from  the  hot  spring  Callirhoe  being  sit- 
uated at  its  base,  which  seems  to  con-espond  with  the 
Ashdoth  ("  springs  '•  or  "  streams  ")  of  Pisgah  of  Deut. 
iv.  49.  He  adds  that  "  Moses  could  have  seen  the 
land  of  Israel  from  that  mountain."  The  Arnon  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Wndi/  el-Mojeb.  Ar  of  Moab  is 
Areopolis,  Rabbath-Moab,  now  Kabba.  [Ar-Moab  and 
Arnon.] 
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mislead,  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  render- 
ing, irfpav,  "across"  or  "beyond,"  i.  e.  on  the 
E.  side.  This  is  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little 
use  to  examine  the  question  by  the  aid  of  maps, 
since  the  more  accurate  they  are,  the  more  probably 
will  they  tend  to  confuse  our  view  of  it.  The 
words  seem  to  forget  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  pre- 
sents its  end  to  the  end  of  the  'Arabah  ("  plain  "), 
and  to  assume  that  it  presents  the  length  of  its 
coast,  on  which  Dizahab  {Dahab)  lies.  This  length 
of  coast  is  regarded,  then,  as  opposite  to  the  'Ara- 
bah ;  and  thus  the  'Arabah,  in  which  Moses  spoke, 
is  defined  by  "  Paran  and  Tophel,"  lying  on  oppo- 
site edges  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
depression  in  which  it  lies,  which  is  in  fact  the 
'Arabah  continued  northward.  Paran  here  is  per- 
haps the  El  Paran  to  which  Chedorlaomer  came  in 
(ien.  xiv.  6  [Pakan],  and  probably  Tophel  is  the 
well-known  T&JiWi  to  the  N.  N.  E.of  Petra;  and 
similarly  the  Ked  Sea,  "  over  against  "  which  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying,  is  defined  by  Dizahab  on  its 
coast,  and  Hazeroth  near  the  same.  The  intro- 
duction of  "  l^ban  "  is  less  clear,  but  probably 
means,  from  its  etymology,  "  the  white,"  i.  e.  the 
chalk  and  limestone  region,  which  in  the  mountain- 
range  of  Tih,  comes  into  view  from  the  Edomitish 
mountains  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  87),  and  was 
probably  named,  from  that  point  of  view,  by  the 
paler  contrast  which  it  there  offered  to  the  rich 
and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones  and  granites  of 
Mount  Seir,  which  formed  their  own  immediate 
foreground. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  April, 
1860,  on  Sinai,  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Ilor,  pro- 
pounds an  entirely  original  view  of  these  sites,  in 
conflict  with  every  known  tradition  and  hitherto 
accepted  theory.<<  For  instance,  Josephus  identi- 
fies Mount  Hor  with  Petra  and  Kerek;  Jerome 
and  Kosmas  point  to  Serbal  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tain region  as  Sinai;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephus'  testimony  as  a  wholly  corrupt  tradition, 
invented  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  prejudice  against 
the  Idumseans,  in  whose  territory  between  Eleu- 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  Obad. ), 
he   asserts   they  all   lay.     [Edomites.]     Kadesh 


nnT   "^"11   are  the  words  of  the  Heb.  text,  from  which 

T  T       •  : 
the  LXX.  ofiFers  some  divergencies,  being  as  follows : 
Trepav  rov  'lopSdvov  ev  tj]  eprjfjuo  irpbs  Svcrjoiais  nKriO-Cov 
TTJs  epv6pa<;  daXa.<Tcn\<;  avaft-itrov  ^apav  To<f>6\,  koL  Ao/3bi/ 

KoX  AvXwi/  Koi  Karaxpvirea.     The  phrase    r]!l!j"D^,  if 

"  Red  Sea,"  be,  as  the  LXX.  confirms,  the  true  meaning, 

is  here  abridged  into  ?]^D.    The  word  ni}"^3?2l  was 

possibly  differently  read  by  the  LXX.  (query,  II'^.??^!, 
as  if  "the  evening"  were  =:"  the  west,"  Sva-fiaC), 
whilst  ^apav  To4>6\  looks  as  though  it  were  meant  for 
one  compound  name ;  and  the  two  last  names  are  trans- 
lated, Hazeroth  being  :=  "  inclosures,"  and  Di-zahab  =z 
"  the  golden."  N.  B.  Hazeroth  elsewhere  is  repre- 
sented by  'AoTjpaifl  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  16). 

(I  Some  incidental  errors  of  this  writer,  though  un- 
important, may  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
work.  Thus  he  identifies  Petra  with  Bozrah,  the  for- 
mer being  the  capital  of  the  later  Nabathaeans,  the  lat- 
ter that  of  the  Edom  of  the  prophetic  period  and  lo- 
cally distinct.  Again  he  says,  "  Of  all  the  people  in 
the  universe,  the  race  most  detested  by  the  Jews  were 
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the  city,  and  perhaps  Kadesh  Barnea,  did  so  lie, 
and  possibly  Elusa,  now  el-Khalesah,  may  retain 
a  trace  of  "  Kadesh,"  several  types  of  which  no- 
menclature are  to  be  found  in  the  region  lying 
thence  southward  [Kadesh]  ;  but  el-Khalesah  lies 
too  far  N.  and  W.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Barnea  to 
which  Israel  came  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies,"  and 
which  is  clearly  in  far  closer  connection  with  Ze- 
phath  (es-Suf'a)  than  el-Khalesah  could  be.  On 
the  contrary,  there  seems  great  reason  for  thinking 
that,  had  so  well-known  and  historical  a  place  as 
Elusa  been  the  spot  of  any  great  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Exodus,  the  tradition  would  probably 
have  been  traceable  in  some  form  or  other,  whereas 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadesh,  again,  lay 
"  in  the  uttermost  of  the  border  "  of  Edom.  Now, 
although  that  border  may  not  have  lain  solely  E. 
of  the  'Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
known  facts  to  extend  it  to  Elusa ;  for  then  the  en- 
emies encountered  in  Hormah  would  have  been 
Edomites,  whereas  they  were  Amalekites,  Cauaan- 
ites,  and  Amorites;  and  Israel,  in  forcing  the  pass, 
would  have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirely 
abstained  from  —  attempting  violence  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Edom.  The  "  designs  "  which  this  writer 
attributes  to  the  "  Rabbis,"  as  regards  the  period 
up  to  Josephus'  time,  are  gratuitous  imputations; 
nor  does  he  cite  any  authorities  for  this  or  any 
other  statement.  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling 
against  the  Idumseans  as  he  supposes."  They  an- 
nexed part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
during  the  Captivity,  and  were  subsequently,  by 
the  warlike  Maccabees,  annexed  themselves,  received 
circumcision  and  the  Law,  by  which  an  Edomite 
might,  "  in  the  third  generation,"  enter  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  so  that  by  the 
New  Testament  period  they  must  have  been  fully 
recognized.  The  Jews  proper,  indeed,  still  speak 
of  them  as  "foreigners,"  but  to  them  as  having 
the  place  of  kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  care  of  its  sanctity  as  their  "metropolis;" 
and  Josephus  expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the 
Jewish  feasts  there  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  2;  comp.  B. 
J.  iv.  -t,  §§  4,  5).  The  zealots  and  the  party  of 
order  both  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat 
as  in  our  Kebellion  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 
It  remains  to  notice  the  natural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  region  have 


the    Idumaeans."     That    race    has    generally    been 
thought,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the  Samaritans. 

a  Some  feeling  of  rivalry  there  no  doubt  was  ;  but 
this  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it,  in  supposing  that  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  purposely  obliterated  genuine  tradi- 
tions, which  referred  these  sites  to  Idumsean  territory 
—  that  of  a  circumcised  and  vanquished  race  who  had 
accepted  the  place  of  "  proselytes  of  the  covenant  "  — 
in  order  to  transfer  them  to  what  was  then  the  terri- 
tory of  the  purely  Gentile  and  often  hostile  Nabathse- 
ans.  Surely  a  transfer  the  other  way  would  have  been 
for  more  likely.  Above  all,  what  reason  is  there  for 
thinking  that  the  Rabbis  of  the  period  busied  them- 
selves with  such  points  at  all  ?  Zeal  for  sites  is  the 
growth  of  a  later  age.  There  is  no  proof  that  they 
ever  cared  enough  for  Mount  Hor  to  falsify  for  the 
sake  of  it.  As  regards  Jebel  Ocljme  being  Sinai,  the 
writer  seems  to  have  formed  a  false  conception  of 
Odjme,  which  he  draws .  as  a  prominent  mountain 
boss  in  the  range  of  Tih,  taking  that  range  for  Horeb, 
and  the  prominent  mountain  for  Sinai.  The  best 
maps  show  that  it  had  no  such  predominance.  They 
give  it  (e.  g.  Kieperfs)  as  a  distinct  but  less  clearly 


been  mentioned.  [Sinai.]  The  domestic  cattle 
of  the  Bedouins  will  of  course  be  found,  but  camels 
more  numerously  in  the  drier  tracts  of  et-Tih. 
Schubert  (Reisen,  ii.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not 
being  frequented  by  any  of  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey,  nor  even  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become 
very  rare,  but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  re- 
gion {Neyeb,  pp.  46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter 
(xiv.  333)  says,  are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  men- 
tions hyenas  as  common  in  the  Wady  Mughara  ; 
and  Ritter  {ibid. ),  on  the  authority  of  Burckhardt, 
ascribes  to  the  region  a  creature  which  appears  to 
be  a  cross  between  a  leopard  and  a  wolf,  both  of 
which  are  rare  in  the  Peninsula,  but  by  which 
probably  a  hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopard- 
skin  was  obtained  by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a 
fine  leopard  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  have  been 
seen  by  some  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Um 
Shaumer  in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in 
the  hyrax  Syi'iacus,  the  ibex,^  seen  at  Tujileh  in 
flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of  whose 
horns,  seen  by  Burckhardt  {Asab.  pp.  405,  406)  at 
Kerek,  measured  3^  feet  in  length,  the  webr,*-'  the 
shrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  calls  the 
" spring-maus  "  ^  {Mus  jacidus  or  jerboa?),  also  a 
canis  famelicus,  or  desert-fox,  and  a  lizard  known 
as  the  Agama  Sinaitica,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  those  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  are  found  in  Wady  Feinin.  Schubert 
quotes  {ibid,  note)  Riippell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  helix  and  of  coccinella  in  this  wilderness; 
for  the  former  comp.  Forskal,  Jcones  Rerum  Na- 
tur.  Tab.  xvi.  Schubert  saw  a  fine  eagle  in  the 
same  region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush, 
with  stonechat  and  other  song-birds,  and  speaks  of 
the  warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  the 
mimosa  bush.  Clouds  of  birds  of  passage  were 
visible  in  the  Wady  Murrah.  Near  the  same 
tract  of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanley  saw  "  the  sky  dark- 
ened by  the  flights  of  innumerable  birds,  which 
proved  to  be  large  red-legged  cranes,  3  feet  in 
height,  with  black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  "  {S.  cf  P.  p.  82).  At  Tvl- 
Jileh  crows  abound.  On  herbal  Dr.  Stewart  saw 
the  red-legfjed  partridge  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  117; 
comp.  Burckhardt,  Syna.,  p.  534);  and  the  bird 
"  katta,"  in  some  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  comes 
in  such  numbers  that  boys  sometimes  knock  over 
three  or  four  at  a  single  throw  of  a  stick.e      Has- 


defined  and  apparently  lower  range,  falling  back  into 
the  northern  plateau  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from  about 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  T'lh ;  which,  from  all 
the  statements  regarding  it,  is  a  low,  horizontal  range 
of  limestone,  with  no  such  prominent  central  point 
whatever.  Russegger  describes  particularly  the  mount- 
ing by  the  wall-like  partition  of  "  Edjme  "  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Edjme  itself.  '^  The  height,''  he  says,  "  which 
we  had  here  to  mount  is  in  no  wise  considerable," 
and  adds,  "  we  had  now  arrived  at  the  plateau  "'  {Rei- 
sen,  iii.  60,  61). 

b  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  flesh  of  the  ibex  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  deer  tribe  that  he  had  ever 
eaten. 

"  fell  similis  sine   cauda  her- 


c  Or    Uabr, 


fy 


biphagus  monticola  caro  incolis  edulis  "  (Forskkl,  De- 
script.  Anim.  v.). 

d  Seetzen  (iii.  41)  saw  holes  in  the  earth,  made,  he 
thought,  by  mice,  in  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara. 

e  Probably  these  birds  have  furnished  a  story  to 
Pliny,  of  their  settling  by  night  on  the  yards  of  shipa 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  sink  them  (If.  N.  x.). 
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selquist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Egypt,  calls  it  a 
partridge,  smaller  than  ours,  and  of  a  grayish 
color  (p.  204).  Kilter  (xiv.  333)  adds  linnets  (?), 
ducks,  prairie-birds,  heath-cocks,  larks,  a  specimen 
of  finch,  besides  another  small  bird,  probably  red- 
breast or  chatfinch,  the  varieties  of  falcon  known  as 
the  brachytidctylus  and  the  nii/er,  and,  of  course, 
on  the  coast,  sea-swallows,  and  mews.  Flocks  of 
blue  rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. 

Seetzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  makes 
mention  of  the  following  animals,  whose  names 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  were  seen  by  himself:  wolf, 
porcupine,  wild-cat,  ounce,  mole,  wild  ass,  and  three 
not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  Sedek,  dog-shaped,« 
the  Anasch,  which  devours  the  gazelle,  and  the 
IkknjU),  said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  like  a  hedge- 
hog. Seetzen's  list  in  this  locality  also  includes 
certain  reptiles,  of  which  such  as  can  be  identified 
are  explained  in  the  notes:  el-Mtlltdslin,  Umm 
el-SzUiiHun,  el-Li<kcha  or  Lej<i,^  tl-HaiToba  or 
Jfirba,'^  Dscherrdr  or  Jarrdrth,''  el-Ddff,  other- 
wise Dwlt«  el-llanne  or  Uamm,f  tl-Liff'ed  ;  and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle,» 
vulture  (er-R'ikhnm),  crow  (el-Grdb),  kite  (Hi- 
ddyeh)^'i  and  an  unknown  bii-d  called  by  him  U7n- 
Salel.  His  guides  told  him  of  ostriches  as  seen 
near  Bteidha  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
and  he  saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  great 
distance  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  same  writer 
also  mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dsob,  as  fre- 
quently found  in  most  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and 
his  third  volume  has  an  apjiendix  on  zoillogy,  par- 
ticularly descril)ing,  and  often  with  illustrations, 
many  reptiles  and  seri^ents  i»f  t^ypt  and  Arabia, 
without,  however,  pointing  out  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  wilderness.  Among  these  are  thirteen  vari- 
eties of  lizard,  twenty-one  of  serpent,  and  seven  of 
frog,  besides  fifteen  of  Nile-fish.  Laborde  speaks 
of  serpents,  scorpions,  and  black-scaled  lizards, 
which  perforate  the  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Edom  near  Tufdeli  ( Comm.  on  Num. 
xxxiii.  42).  The  MS.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of 
starting  "  a  large  sand-colored  lizard,  about  3  feet 
long,  exactly  like  a  crocodile,  with  the  same  bandy 
look  about  his  fore-legs,  the  elbows  turning  out 
enormously."     He  is  described  as  covered  not  only 


a  With  this  compare  the  mention  by  Burckhardt 
(ap.  Ritter,  xiv.  3.33)  of  a  great  wild-dog  spoken  of  by 
the  Bedouins,  and  thought  by  Ritter  to  be  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Derban  of  the  HecUaz  desert. 

^  I'gV  jj  rana  (Freytag). 

Ov^,  chameeleon  (Pr.).     Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks 


*"  Vy^' 


of  one  of  these  as  seen  by  him  at  the  entrance  of 
Wady  es-Skeykk  on  the  route  firom  Suez  to  Sinai  by 
SUrabit  el-Khnd'im,  which  appeared  green  in  shade 
and  yellow  in  sunshine. 


'^   H>'«i^'  ^'^orp^onum  parvorum   species,   Scorpio 


femina  (Fr.). 


3,  Lacerta  JEgypti  (Fr,):  and    t>«t>,   "a 
worm  ;  "  but  this  difference  of  signification  seems  to 
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"  in  scales,  but  in  a  regular  armor,  which  rattled 
quite  loudly  as  he  ran."  He  "  got  up  before  the 
dromedary,  and  vanished  into  a  hole  among  some 
7-ete/«."  This  occurred  at  the  head  of  the  Wady 
Mokatteb.  Hasselquist  (p.  220)  gives  a  Lacerta 
Scincus,  "  the  Seine,"  as  found  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Kgypt. 
which  he  says  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  as  an  aphrodisiac,  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
being  given  in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  re- 
cent flesh.  He  also  mentions  the  edible  locust, 
(Jryllua  Arablcus,  which  appears  to  be  common  in 
the  wilderness,  as  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving 
an  account  of  the  preparation  of  it  in  food  (pp.  230- 
233).  Burckhardt  names  a  cape  not  far  from 
'Akabah,  Eds  Um  Ilaye,  from  the  number  of  ser- 
pents which  abound  there,  and  accordingly  applied 
to  this  region  the  description  of  the  "  fiery  ser- 
pents "  t  in  Num.  xxi.  4-9.  Schubert  (ii.  362) 
remarked  the  first  serpents  in  going  from  Suez  and 
Sinai  to  Petra,  near  el-Hudherdh  ;  he  describes 
them  as  speckled.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  pp.  499, 
502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  inches  thick,  in  the 
sand.  According  to  KUppell,  serpents  elsewhere  in 
the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two  poisonous 
kinds.  Cerastes  and  Scytalis  (Ritter,  xiv.  329).  The 
scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the  "  Ascent  of 
Scorpions,"  which  was  part  of  the  boundary  of  Ju- 
dah  on  the  side  of  the  southern  desert.  lV((dy  es- 
Zuweirah  in  that  region  swarmed  with  them ;  and 
De  Saulcy  says,  "  you  cannot  turn  over  a  single 
pebble  in  the  Nedjd  (a  branch  wady)  without  find- 
ing one  under  it"  (De  Saulcy,  i.  529,  quoted  in 
Nef}eb,  p.  51). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
lusca,*  etc.,  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  should  consult 
Schubert  (ii.  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  the  plants 
of  the  same  coast,  294,  note).  For  a  description  of 
the  coral-banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Ritter  (xiv.  476 
f.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations  rise  from 
the  coast-etlge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
parallel  to  its  line,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
nection with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of 
shore  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  A  fish  which  Seetzen 
calls  the  Alum  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
the  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they 
are  fond.  Ritter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fi.sh  may 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 


show  that  they  cannot  represent  one  and  the  same 
animal,  as  Seetzen's  text  would  seem  to  intend. 

scarabcEus.  g  L,_<l^o\f    aquila. 


*    X  >  I  (A  >^  ^  milvius. 


i  Mr.  Wilton  (Negeb,  p.  51)  interprets  "  flying,"  ap- 
plied (Is.  XXX.  6)  to  the  serpent  of  the  South,  as 
'■  making  great  springs  ;  "  and  '^  fiery  "  as  either  de- 
noting a  sensation  caused  by  the  bite,  or  else  "  red- 
colored  ;  "  since  such  are  said  to  have  been  found  by 
several  travellers  whom  he  cites  in  the  region  between 
the  Dead  and  Red  Seas. 

^'  A  number  of  these  are  delineated  in  Forskal's 
Icones  Rerum  Nat.  among  the  later  plates :  see  also 
his  Vermes,  iv.,  Corallia  Maris  Rubri  (ibid.).  Also  in 
Russegger's  atlas  some  specimens  of  the  same  classes 
are  engraved.  Schubert  (ii.  370)  remarks  that  most 
of  the  fish  found  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  belong  to  the 
tribes  known  as  Acanthiirus  and  Chaetodon  (Hassel- 
quist, p.  223. )  He  saw  a  large  turtle  asleep  and  bask- 
ing on  the  shore  near  the  castle  of  -Akabah,  which  he 
inefifectually  tried  to  capture. 
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Israelites  in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  22),  as  they  are 
now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  near  the  foot 
of  Serbdl,  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  elaphrus, 
dyticttSj  colymbetes,  gyrinus,  and  other  water  insects 
{Meise,  ii.  302,  nofe). 

As  regards  the  vegetation  of  the  desert,  the  most 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  {Phoenix 
dactyli/'ern),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  tamarisk. 
The  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,  as  described  in 
S.  (f  P.  p,  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  dom  "  palm  is 
seen,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schu- 
bert, ii.  370;  corap.  Robinson,  i.  161).  Hassel- 
quist,  speaking  of  the  date-palm's  powers  of  suste- 
nance, says  that  some  of  the  poorer  families  in  Upper 
Egypt  live  on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being 
ground  into  a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This 
tree  is  often  found  in  tufts  of  a  dozen  or  more  to- 
gether, the  dead  and  living  boughs  interlacing  over- 
head, the  dead  and  living  roots  intertwining  below, 
and  thiis  forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The 
date-palms  in  Wady  Tur  are  said  to  be  all  num- 
bered and  registered.  The  acacia  is  the  Mimosa 
Nilotica,  and  this  forms  the  most  common  vegeta- 
tion of  the  wilderness.      Its  Arabic  name  is  es- 

Seydl  (jJLajwm),  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  furnished  the  "  Shittim  wood  "  for  the  Taber- 
nacle (Forskal,  Descr.  Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90; 
Celsii  Hierob.  i.  498  f.  ;  Bitter,  xiv.  335  f.). 
[Shittah-tree.]  It  is  armed  with  fearful  thorns, 
which  sometimes  tear  the  packages  on  the  camels' 
backs,  and  of  course  would  severely  lacerate  man  or 
beast.  The  gum  arable  is  gathered  from  this  tree, 
on  which  account  it  is  also  called  the  Acacia  gum- 
mifera.  Other  tamarisks,  beside  the  mannij'era, 
mentioned  above,  are  found  in  the  desert.  Grass 
is  comparatively  rare,  but  its  quantity  varies  with 
the  season.  Robinson,  on  finding  some  in  Wady 
Sumghy,  N.  E.  from  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  'Aka- 
bah, remarks  that  it  was  the  first  his  party  had 
seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The  terebinth  (Pis- 
tachia  terebintlms^  Arab.  Buim)  «  is  well  known  in 
the  wadies  about  Beer-sheba,  but  in  the  actual  wil- 
derness it  hardly  occurs.  For  a  full  description  of 
it  see  Robinson,  ii.  222,  223,  and  notes,  also  i.  208; 
and  comp.  Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  34.  The  "broom," 
of  the  variety  known  as  retem  (Heb.  and  Arab.), 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "juniper,"  is  a  genuine 
desert  plant;  it  is  described  (Robinson,  i.  203,  and 
note)  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub 
therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding  a 
quantity  of  excellent  charcoal,  which  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  desert.  The  following 
are  mentioned  by  Schubert  (ii.  352,  354)  <»  as  found 

«  Seetzen  met  with  it  (iii.  47)  at  about  1  hour  to  the 
W.  of  Warhj  el-'Ain,  between  Hebron  and  Sinai ;  but 
the  mention  of  small  cornfields  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood shows  that  the  spot  has  the  character  of  an  oasis. 

h  Schubert's  floral  catalogue  is  unusually  rich.  He 
travelled  with  an  especial  view  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  regions  visited.  His  tracks  extend  from  Cairo 
through  Suez,  Ayuu  Musa,  and  Tor.  by  way  of  Serbal, 
to  Sinai,  thence  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra  ;  thence  by 
Madara  and  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  :  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  region  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  His  book 
should  be  consulted  by  all  students  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

•^  Both  these  are  found  in  cultivated  grounds  only. 

d  Shown  in  Forskal's  Icones  Rer.  Natur.  tab.  xi., 
where  several  kinds  of  zygophyUitni  are  delineated. 

c  Probably  the  same  as  the  retem  mentioned  above. 


within  the  limits  of  the  wilderness  :  Mespilus  Aar- 
onia,  Colutea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Ephe- 
dra alaba,  Cytisus  uniflorus,  and  a  Cynomorium,  a 
highly  interesting  variety,  compared  by  Schubert 
to  a  well  known  Maltese  one.  To  these  he  adds 
in  a  note  {ibid.)  :  Dactyhs  memphitica,  Gagea 
reticulata,  Rumex  vesicarius,  Artemisia  judaica, 
Leyssera  disco  idea,  Santolina  fragrantissima,  Seri- 
ola,  Lindenbergia  Sinaica,  Lamium  amplexicaule.'^ 
Stachys  affinis,  Si-symbrium  iris,  Anchusa  Milleri, 
Asperugo  procumbens,  Omphalodes  intermedia, 
Daemia  cordata.  Reseda  canescens,  and  pruinosa, 
Reaumuria  vermiculata,  Fumaria  parviflora,  Hype- 
coum  pendulum,  Cleome  trinervis,  jErua  tomen- 
tosa,  Malva  Honbezey,  Fagonia,'^  Zygophyllum 
coccineum,^  Astragalus  Fresenii,  Genista  mono- 
sperma.«  Schubert  (ii.  357)  also  mentions,  as  found 
near  Abu  Suweir,  N.  E.  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage, 
and  of  what  is  probably  goat's-rue,  also  (note,  ibid.) 
a  fine  variety  of  Astragalus,  together  with  Linaria, 
Lotus,  Cynosurus  echinatus,  Bromus  tectorum,  and 
(p.  365)  two  varieties  of  Pergularia,  the  procera 
and  the  tomentosa. 

In  the  S.  W.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Asclepias 
giganteaf  of  botanists.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives 
a  full  description  of  it  (i.  522,  523),  says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigantic  species  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Hasselquist  (pp.  285, 
287,  288)  as  an  error,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum 
melongela  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resulted 
in  the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  uninjured, 
but  wholly  changed  to  dust  within  {ibid.  p.  524). 
It  is  the  '  Osh€7^  of  the  Arabs.  Robinson  also  men- 
tions willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Si- 
naitic  region,  from  the  first  of  which  the  Rds  Suf- 
sdfeh,  "willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  106,  109; 
Stanley,  S.  ff  P.  p.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  {jddeh) 
in  abundance,  and  th}Tne  {za'ter),  and  in  the 
Wady  Feirdn  the  colocynth,  the  kirdhy  or  hiv- 
dee,ff  &  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower; 
and  in  or  near  the  'Arabah,  the  juniper  {'araj'), 
the  oleander  {dijle/i ),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the 
zukndni,  as  also  the  plant  el-Gliudah,  resembling 
the  retem,  but  larger  (i.  83,  110;  ii.  119,  and  note, 
124, 126).  He  also  describes  the  Ghurkhud,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  "tree  "  cast  by 
Moses  into  the  waters  of  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  25).  It 
grows  in  saline  regions  of  intense  heat,  bearing  a 
small  red  berry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  brackish  pools,  the 
"  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above 
supposition,  be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens 
in  June,  it  could  not  have  been  ready  for  its  sup- 


/  Many  varieties  of  Asclepias,  especially  the  Cordata, 
are  given  by  Forskal  {Descr.  Plant.  Cent.  ii.  49-51).  A 
writer  in  the  English  CyclopcEd.  of  Nat.  Hist,  supports 
the  view  of  Hasselquist.  which  Dr.  Robinson  condemns, 
calling  this  tree  a  Solanum,  and  ascribing  to  a  ten- 
thredo the  phenomenon  which  occurs  in  its  fruit.  [See 
Vine  of  Sodom.] 


\s^f' 


arboris  rarae  nomen  in  deserto  cres- 


centis  ciijus  flores  fiaviores  sunt  quam  plantse 
I  MS*      {wars,    memect/lon    tinctorivm)    appellatae " 

(Freytag).  For  this  and  most  of  the  not«8  on  the 
Arabic  names  of  plants  and  animals,  the  present 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole. 
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posed  use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robin- 
son, i.  60-69).  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Forskal 
gives  it  {FUir.  ^y.  Arab.  p.  Ixvi.),  as  the  Peya- 
nutn  retusuin,  but  that  it  is  more  correctly  the  Ni- 
traria  tridentata  of  Desfontaines  {Flora  Atlant.  i. 
372).  The  mountain  f'/zt  ^'/i^jwrner  takes  its  name 
from  the  femiel  found  upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  Ser- 
bdt  from  the  se?*,  myrrh,  which  "creeps  over  its 
ledges  up  to  the  very  summit,"  — a  plant  noticed 
by  Dr.  Stanley  as  "thickly  covering"  with  its 
"  shrubs  "  the  "  natural  basin  "  which  surmounts 
ed-Deir,  and  as  seen  in  the  Wady  Seydl,  N.  E. 
from  Sinai  {S.  </  P.  pp.  17,  78-80).  Dr.  Stanley 
also  notices  the  wild  tliorn,  from  which  the  Wady 
Sidri  takes  its  name,  the  fig-tree  which  entitles 
another  wady  the  "  Father  of  Fig-trees "  {Abu 
Ilnmad),  and  in  the  Wady  Seydl,  "  a  yellow  flow- 
ering shrub  called  abeithiran,  and  a  blue  thorny 
plant  called  sillth.^^  Again,  northeastwards  in 
Wady  el-'Aiii  were  seen  "  rushes,  the  large-leaved 
plant  called  esher,^^  and  further  down  the  "  If'Saf, 
or  caper  plant,  springing  from  the  clefts."  Seet- 
zen's  mesanbryunthemum^  described  above,  page 
3521,  note  b,  is  noticed  by  Forsk&l,  who  adds  that 
no  herb  is  more  conmion  in  sandy  desert  localities 
than  the  second,  the  nodijloi'um,  called  in   Arabic 

the  yhasul  (JapamLa^.     Hasselquist  speaks  of  a 

mesemb,  which  he  calls  the  "  fig-marigold,"  as 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria;  its  agreeable 
saltish-aromatic  flavor,  and  its  use  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  salads,  accord  closely  with  Seetzen's  de- 
scription. Seetzen  gives  also  Arabic  names  of  two 
plants,  one  called  ickedum  by  the  guides,  described 
as  of  the  size  of  heath  with  blue  flowers :  the  other 
named  Stibbh-eUlicfi,  found  to  the  north  of  Wmly 
ePAin,  which  had  a  club-shaped  sappy  root,  ranged 
a  foot  high  above  the  earth,  having  scales  instead 
of  leaves,  and  covered,  when  he  saw  it,  with  large, 
golden  flowers  clinging  close  together,  till  it  seemed 
like  a  little  ninepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the 
south  of  this  he  observed  the  "  rose  of  Jericho  " 
growing  in  the  dreariest  and  most  desolate  solitude, 
and  which  api)ears  always  to  be  dead  {Reistn,  iii. 
46,  54).  In  the  region  about  Madara  he  also 
found  what  he  calls  '>  Christ's-thorn,"  Arab,  el- 
Aussitcli,  and  an  anonymous  plant  with  leaves 
broader  than  a  tulip,  perhaps  the  esher  mentioned 
above.  The  following  Hst  of  plants  between  Hebron 
and  iSIadara  is  also  given  by  Seetzen,  having  prob- 
ably been  written  down  by  him  from  hearing  them 
pronounced  by  his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  ac- 
cordingly it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  with 
any  known  names,  —  el-Kliiirrdy,  mentioned  in 
the  previous  column,  note  e  ;  tl-Burtid,  a  hyacinth, 
whose  small  pear-shaped  bulb  is  eaten  raw  by  the 
Bedouins,  el-Aria»  el-Dschen-a,  el-Sphdra  (or 
Za.frd7),^  el-Erbidn,  eUGdime,  Schekera  (or 
Sliahooreeyeh),'^  eUMetndn,  described  as  a  small 


a"        P^f,  nomen  arboris  crescentis  in  arenis, 

flore  saligueo,  fructu  ziziphino  amaro,  radicibus  ram- 
ulisque  rubris,  cujus  recentiore  fructu  yescuntur  ca- 
meli,  cortice  autem  coria  concinnantur  "  (Freyt.).  It 
grows  to  a  man's  height,  with  a  flower  like  the  Salix 
^Egyptiaca.  but  smaller,  with  a  fniit  like  the  jujube, 
and  the  root  red. 


6  p-IyJ^j  '^«  sytvestris  (Freyt.). 


shrub,  el-Ihnim,  el-Schillueh^  possibly  the  same  as 
that  called  silleh,  as  above,  by  Dr.  Stanley,  ei- 
Khdla  (or  K/ini),'^  tl^Handeyuk  (or  Hamlakook),^ 
el-LiiUlemina,  el-ffadddd,  Kali,  Addan  el-Hammdr 
(or  'Addii  el-Himdv)./  Some  more  rare  plants, 
precious  on  account  of  their  products,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Balsaminn  Aaronis,  or  nux  behen,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Festuck  el- Ban,  from  which  an  oil  is 
extracted  having  no  perfume  of  its  own,  but  scented 
at  pleasure  with  jessamine  or  other  odoriferous  leaf, 
etc.,  to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  is  found  in 
Mount  Sinai  and  Upper  Egj'pt :  Cucurbita  Ldge- 
narin,  Arab.  Charrah,  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  wherever  the  mountjiins  are  cov- 
ered with  rich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  famous 
balsam  called  "  of  Mecca,"  is  found  many  days' 
journey  from  that  place  in  Arabia  Petriea.  Lin- 
njeus,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  that  it  was  a 
species  of  Amyris.  The  olibanum  frankincense  is 
mentioned  by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  des- 
ert; but  the  producing  tree  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  yields  the  gum  arable,  namely,  the 
Mimosa  7iib>tica,  mentioned  above.  The  same 
writer  mentions  the  Sckoentnthus  officinalis,  "  cam- 
el's hay,"  as  growing  plentifully  in  the  deserts  of 
both  the  Arabias,  and  regards  it  as  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  precious,  aromatic,  and  sweet  plants, 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  Solomon  (Has- 
selquist, pp.  255,  288,  296,  297 ;  comp.  pp.  250,  251, 
300).  Fuller  details  on  the  facts  of  natural  history 
of  the  r^ion  will  be  found  in  the  writere  referred 
to,  and  some  additional  authorities  may  be  found 
in  Sprengel,  Histoi'ia  Rei  Herb.  vol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Sinaitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  choicest  fruit-trees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  famed  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicuous  one  near  the  "  cave  of 
Elias "  on  Jtbe.l  Musa.  Besides,  they  have  the 
silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  ix)n)egranate,  olive,  vine, 
citron,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
named  in  the  Arabic  schdluk  and  baryuk,  have 
been  successfully  naturalized  there  (Robinson,  i. 
94 ;  Seetzen,  iii.  70,  &c. ;  Hasselquist,  p.  425 ;  S.  ^ 
P.  p.  52).  Dr.  Stanley  views  these  as  mostly  intro- 
duced from  Europe;  Hasselquist  on  the  contrary 
views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence  the  finest 
varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  first  brought. 
Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees  are  common 
enough  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  and  Damascus. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Tyrwhitt  of  Oxford,  in 
allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  read  by 
that  traveller  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  body, 


^  XJ. 


)\*JCww     dchorium  ;   intyhus  (Forsk&l,  Flat 

JEgypt.  ap.  Freyt.).     Succory   or  endive.     Condrilla 
(MS.  notes). 

d  jjl  ^j   nomen  plantae  regionis  Nec^id  peculiaris 
cui  est  flos  ;    caulis  exiguus  ;  Laser  ;  Ruta  (Freyt.). 

i  ^  "  ^ 

^        k**J»JuL^,  Lotus-plant  (Freyt.).      Distinct, 

it  should  seem,  from  the  lote-tree,  or  nuhk  (a  species 
of  the  bird's-foot  trefoil  ?).     Melilot  (MS.  notes). 
/  Comftey  (MS.  notes). 
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but  was  not  in  print  when  this  paper  went  to  press. 
The  references  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the  preceding 
article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to  his  own  re- 
marks upon  the  article  itself,  which  he  inspected 
whilst  in  the  proof  sheet.]  H.  H. 

*  The  desert  of  et-  Tih,  which  is  so  thoroughly 
treated  in  this  article,  is  being  traversed  at  the 
present  time  (1870),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer, 
who  has  had  large  experience  as  an  eastern  traveller, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language;  aided  by 
Mr.  0.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  making  observations  as  a  natu- 
ralist. Two  letters  have  been  published  from  Mr. 
Palmer  (  Quart.  Statement  of  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund, 
No.  v.  pp.  254-259),  dated  at  Natchl,  the  point  from 
which  his  exploration  of  the  interior  region  of  the 
Tih  commences.  His  investigations,  if  completed, 
promise  to  throw  light  on  difficult,  obscure,  and  un- 
known points,  relating  to  this  deeply  interesting 
tract.    Compare  addition  to  Sinai,  Amer.  ed. 

S.  W. 

*  An  addition  to  the  present  article,  giving  the 
important  results  of  the  exploration  referred  to,  has 
been  expected  from  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Geog.  Society.  Should  it  be  re- 
ceived in  season,  it  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  A. 

*  WILL  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N. 
T.  in  such  a  way  that  the  force  of  the  original  is 
lost  or  obscured  to  the  common  reader,  who  takes 
it  as  merely  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  though  it 
really  represents  0eAa»  or  fiouKojj.ai,  "  to  desire," 
"  to  will,"  "to  purpose."  Thus  "  Herod  vnll  kill 
thee"  (Luke  xiii.  31)  means  "Herod  desires  (or 
designs)  to  kill  thee "  (OeKei  ire  airoKTflvai)- 
"  The  lusts  of  your  father  ye  loill  do "  (deXere 
Toleiv,  John  viii.  44)  —  better  "  ye  love  to  do  "  (Al- 
ford),  or  "  ye  ai'e  ready  to  do  "  (Noyes).  "  I  will 
put  you  in  remembrance"  (Jude  5,  fiovKofiai,  etc.), 
should  be  "  I  ivish  to  remind  you  "  (Noyes).  For 
other  examples,  see  Matt.  v.  40,  xi.  14,  27,  xvi.  24, 
25,  XX.  26,  27;  Mark  viii.  34,  35,  x.  43,  44;  Luke 
ix.  23,  24,  X.  22;  John  v.  40,  vii.  17,  ix.  27;  Rom. 
xiii.  3;  1  Cor.  xiv.  35;  1  Tim.  v.  11;  2  Tim.  iii. 
12 ;  Rev.  xi.  5.  A. 
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treo;  (with  vrfj)  &yi/ov  K\d5ov5  iK  x^'/^^P^ou, 
k\S}V€s  &yvov'  salices),  undoubtedly  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  above  Hebrew  term,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindred  Arabic  ghai'ab 


^^ 


).    Willows  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40. 


among  the  trees  whose  branches  were  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  booths  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ;  in  Job  xl.  22,  as  a  tree  which  gave  shade  to 
Behemoth  ("the  hippopotamus");  in  Is.  xliv.  4, 
where  it  is  said  that  Israel's  ofFspring  should  spring 
up  "  as  willows  by  the  water-courses;  "  in  the  psalm 
(cxxxvii.  2)  which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's 
son-ow  during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon, 
—  "  we  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon 
which  the  captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weeping-willow  {Salix 
Babyhnica)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  as  in  Palestine  (Strand's  Flm-a  Palcest.  No. 
556),  and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has  en- 
deavored to  show  {Phaleg,  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  country 
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is  spoken  of,  in  Is.  xv.  7,  as  "  the  Valley  of  Wil- 
lows." This,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel 
{Hist.  Rei  Her-b.  i.  18,  270)  seexns  to  restrict  the 
'drab  to  the  Salix  Babyhnica;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  term  is  generic,  and  in- 
cludes other  species  of  the  large  family  of  Salices, 
which  is  probably  well  represented  in  Palestine  and 
the  Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix  alba,  S.  viminalis 
(osier),  S.  JEgyptiaca,  which  latter  plant  Sprengel 

identifies  with  the  safsdf  (oLoA-o)  of  Abul'- 
fadli,  cited  by  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  108),  which 
word  is   probably  the  same  as   the  Tsopldsdphdh 

(HD^P?)  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic 
for  a  "willow."  Burckhardt  (SyiHa,  p.  644) 
mentions  a  fountain  called  'Ain  Safsdf  (^a^ 

oLouft.o),  "  the  Willow  Fountain  "  (Catafago, 
Arabic  Dictimary,  p.  1051).  Rauwolf  (quoted  in 
Bihl  Bot.  p.  274)  thus  speaks  of  the  safsdf: 
"  These  trees  are  of  various  sizes ;  the  stems, 
branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  birch ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
willow;  on  the  boughs  grow  here  and  there  shoots 
of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  wild  fig-trees  of  Cyprus, 
and  these  put  forth  in  spring  tender  downy  blos- 
soms like  those  of  the  poplar;  the  blossoms  are 
pale  colored,  and  of  a  delicious  fragrance ;  the  na- 
tives pull  them  in  great  quantities,  and  distill  from 
them  a  cordial  which  is  much  esteemed."  Hassel- 
quist  (Trav.  p.  449),  under  the  name  of  calaf  ap- 
parently speaks  of  the  same  tree;  and  Forskal  (De- 
script.  Plant,  p.  Ixxvi.)  identifies  it  with  the  Salix 
JEyyptiaca,  while  he  considers  the  safsdf  to  be  the 
S.  Babyhnica.  From  these  discrepancies  it  seems 
that  the  Arabic  words  are  used  indefinitely  for  wil- 
lows of  different  kinds. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  says  Lady  Callcott 
(Scripture  Herbal,  p.  533),  "  still  present  willows 
annually  in  their  synagogues,  bound  up  with  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  known,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  on  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  Babylonish  Captivity  the  willow  was 
always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  prosperity. 
"It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  (The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,  ii.  240)  truly  says,  "  for  having 
been  in  different  ages  emblematical  of  two  directly 
opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  associated  with 
the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress."  After  the 
Captivity,  however,  this  tree  became  the  emblem  of 
sorrow,  and  is  frequently  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
poetry  of  our  own  country ;  and  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  "  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  used  "  flat  baskets  of  wickerwork,  similar 
to  those  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day  "  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Eyyjit.  i.  43).  Herodotus  (i.  194) 
speaks  of  boats  at  liabylon  whose  framework  was  of 
willow;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  represented 
in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see  Rawlinson's  Herod- 
otus, vol.  i.  p.  268).  W.  H. 
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(D^nn5?n  bn?:  ^  ,p<ipay^  "ApaSas-.  ton-ens 
salieuiu).  A  wady  ineutionetl  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in 
his  dirge  over  Aloab.  His  language  implies  that 
it  was  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  —  prob- 
ably, as  Gesenius  {Jesnifi,  i.  532)  observes,  the 
southern  one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady 
mentioned  by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized 
southern  limit  of  the  northern  kingdom  «  (Fiirst, 
Ilandicb. ;  Ewald,  Pivpheten).  This  latter  appears 
in   the   A.    V.  as  "  the  river  of  the  wilderness  " 

(n2'^5'!7  ^'  6  x«'V«^^oj  Twv  SvafiwV-  toil-ens 
deserti).'  Widely  as  they  difter  in  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  names  are  all  but  identi- 
cal in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it 
is  plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha-Ai-abah,  the  same  name  which  is  else- 
where almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  (i/uh-  of  modem  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  reganled  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  ac- 
curate form  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that 
the  Wddy  el-Ahsy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab  into  the  so-called  Ghoi-  es-SnJieh,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 
formation as  to  that  locality  is  very  scanty)  to  form 
a  natural  barrier  between  the  districts  of  Kerak 
and  Jeb(d  (Hurckhardt,  Syna,  Aug.  7).  This  is 
not  improbably  also  the  brook  Zered  {nachal- 
Zered)  of  the  earlier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Ndchal  ha-Arnbim  be  ren- 
dered "the  Willow-torrent,"  —  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Gesenius  (Jtsaia)  and  Pusey  {Comm.  on 
Amos,  vi.  14),  —  then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  name  Wady  Sufsaf,  "  ^Villow  Wady,"  is  still 
attached  to  a  part  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ravine 
which  descends  from  Ktrak  to  the  north  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Dejvd  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).  Either 
of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the  require- 
ments of  either  passage. 

The  Targum  Pseudojonathan  translates  the  name 
Zered  by  "osiers,"  or  "  baskets." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  work  on  The 
Negeb,  oi-  South  Country  of  Sa^ipture,  endeavors 
to  identify  the  Nuch(d  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with 
the  Wady  el-JeiO,  which  forms  the  main  drain  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Arabah  (the 
great  tract  between  Jebel  Sherah  and  the  moun- 
tains of  et-  Till )  are  discharged  into  the  Ghor  es- 
Sajiek  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (This 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  this  work 
under  the  head  of  Akabah,  vol.  i.  p.  135  b.)  This 
is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as 
more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single  con- 
sideration in  its  favor  beyond  the  magnitude  of  the 
Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability  that 
it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  .«> 


«  Amos  is  speaking  of  the  northern  kingdom  only, 
not  of  the  whole  nation,  which  excludes  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  LXX.,  I.  e.,  probably  the  Wady  el-Arisk, 
and  also  (if  it  were  not  precluded  by  other  reasons) 
that  of  Gesenius,  the  Kidron. 

b  It  is  surely  incautious  (to  say  the  least)  to  speak 
of  a  mere  conjecture,  such  as  this,  in  terms  as  positive 
and  unhesitating  as  if  it  were  a  certain  and  indispu- 
table identification  —  "  Amos  is  the  only  sacred  writer 
who  mentions  the  Wady  el-Jeib ;  which  he  defines  as 
the  southern  limit  of  Palestine  ....  The  minute  ac- 
ciuucy  of  the  Prophet  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  'nachal 
of  the  Arabah  •  "  {Negtb,  etc.,  pp.  34,  35).     It  has  not 
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Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Orebim  (A.  V.  "ravens  ")  who  fed  Elijah  dur- 
ing his  seclusion :  "  Pro  salicibus  in  Hebrseo  leg- 
iraus  Ariibim  quod  potest  et  Arabes  intelligi  et  legi 
Orbim ;  id  est  villa  in  finibus  eorum  sita  cujus  a 
plerisque  accolae  in  Monte  Oreb  Elise  praebuisse  ali- 

menta  dicuntur "     The  whole  passage  is  a 

curious  mixture  of  topographical  confusion  and 
what  would  now  be  denounced  as  rationalism. 

G. 

WILLS.  The  subject-of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  found  above.  [Heir,  vol.  ii.  p.  1034  f.] 
Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the 
Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  laud  was 
limited  by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re- 
entry in  the  Jubilee  year.  [Jubilee;  Vows.] 
But  the  Law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of 
such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with 
those  rights.  The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns 
was  different,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must,  in  fact,  have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by 
will  (Lev.  XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  O.  T.  under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion: (1)  effected  in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  23);  (2)  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  XX.  1;  Is.  xxxviii.  1);  and  it  may  be  remarked 
in  both,  that  the  word  "set"  in  order,"  marg. 
"  give  charge  concerning,"  agrees  with  the  Arabic 
word  "  command,"  which  also  means  "  make  a 
will "  (Michaelis,  Law  of  Moses,  art.  80,  vol.  i.  p. 
430,  ed.  Smith).  Various  directions  concerning 
wills  will  be  found  in  the  Mishiia,  which  iiftply  dis- 
position of  land  {Baba  Bathr.  viii.  6,  7). 
1  H.  W.  P. 

j  WIMPLE  (nnCtSp).  An  old  English  word 
for  hootl  or  veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  mitpa- 

I  ch(dh  in  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is 
translated  "veil  "  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies 
rather  a  kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schroeder,  De 
Vestitu  MuUer.  Hebr.  c.  16).     [Dress,  i.  622  a.] 

W.  L.  B. 

WINDOW  {\^ri-  Chal.  13:  evpis)-  The 
window  of  an  oriental  house  consists  generally  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  word  cltallm  implies)  closed  in 
with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the  terms 
anibbdhd  (^cc\.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;"  Hos. 
xiii.  3,  A.  V.  "chimney  "),  chdrnkkim^  (Cant.  ii. 
9),  and  esAnafi  /  (Judg.  v.  28;  Prov.  vii.  G,  A.  V. 
"  casement "),  the  two  former  signifying  the  inter- 
laced work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the  coolness 
produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through  it. 
Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modern 
times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
but  lattice-work   is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the 


even  the  support  that  it  was  in  the  Prophet's  native 
district.  Amos  was  no  "  prophet  of  the  Negeb."  He 
belonged  to  the  pasture-grounds  of  Tekoa,  not  ten 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  all  his  work  seems  to  have 
lain  in  Bethel  and  the  northern  kingdom  There  is 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  the 
Negeb,  or  knew  anything  of  it.  Such  statements  as 
these  are  calculated  only  to  damage  and  retard  the 
too-faltering  progress  of  Scripture  topography. 

<?  TVC^  '-    emeWonai  :   dispono.  HM^^  inRabb.,  a 
will  (Ges!  p.  1155). 
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poor  the  only  contrivance  for  closing  the  window 
(Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29).  When  the  lattice- work 
was  open,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  in 
early  times  to  prevent  a  person  from  falling  through 
the  aperture  (Acts  xx.  9).  The  windows  generally 
look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  but  in  every 
house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street,  and  hence 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  observe  the  approach 
of  another  without  being  himself  observed  (Judg. 
V.  28;  2  Sam.  vi.  16;  Prov.  vii.  6;  Cant.  ii.  9).  In 
Egypt  these  outer  windows  generally  project  over 
the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27;  Game's  Letters,  i.  94). 
When  houses  abut  on  the  town  wall  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  them  to  have  projecting  windows  sur- 
mounting the  wall  and  looking  into  the  country  as 
represented  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul, 
i.  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies  escaped 
from  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15)  and  St.  Paul  from 
Damascus  «  (2  Cor.  xi.  33).  W.  L.  B. 

WINDS  {TVn).  That  the  Hebrews  recognized 
the  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  "  four  winds  " 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters  "  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (Ez.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  xxiv.  31).  The  con-espondence  of  the  two 
ideas  is  expressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36.  The 
north  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
north,"  ^  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Ecclus.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  invoked 
as  favorable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  iv.  16.  It  is 
further  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  as  bringing  (A. 
V.  "driv^th  away  "  in  text;  "bringeth  forth  "  in 
marg.)  rain;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
northwest  wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was 
certainly  not  regarded  as  decidedly  rainy.  The 
difficulty  connected  with  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  different  sense  for  the  temi 
izdphoti,  namely  hidden  place.  The  northwest 
wind  prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from 
June  to  the  equinox  {vide  Raumer's  Paldst.  p.  79). 
The  east  wind  c  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
Deserta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence 
termed  "the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  19; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  effects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (Ez.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jon.  iv. 
8).  It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence  sup- 
posed to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind  (Job 
xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Is.  xxvii.  8; 
Ez.  xxvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  it 
is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or  at  all 
events  the  northeast  wind  would  be  the  one  adapted 
to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  namely,  the 
partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  57).  In  this  as  in 
many  other  passages,  the  LXX.  gives  the  "  south" 
wind    (v6tos),   as   the  equivalent  for   the  Greek 


a  *  A  few  sfcep3  to  the  left  of  Bab-es- Skurkeh,  one  of 
the  eastern  gates  of  Damascus,  are  two  or  three  win- 
dows in  the  external  face  of  the  wall,  said  to  open  into 
houses  on  the  inside  of  the  city.  If  Saul  was  let  down 
through  such  a  window  (which  belongs  equally  to  the 
house  and  the  wall)  the  interchange  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions becomes  still  more  natural.  The  Apostle 
escaped  "  through  the  wall "  (as  steted  in  Acts),  and 
(aa  stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians)  he  escaped 
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kddim.  Nor  is  this  wholly  incorrect,  for  in  Egypt, 
where  the  LXX.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  characteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Greek  translators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  kddim  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23.  27, 
because  the  j)arching  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Egj-pt,  but  either 
to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that  country  the  kha- 
mdseen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samoom,  which 
comes  from  the  southeast  or  south-southeast 
(Lane's  Mod.  Kg.  i.  22,  23).  It  is  certainly  \iO&- 
sible  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
more  parchhig  than  elsewhere  in  that  country,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term 
kddim  the  secondary  sense  oi  parching,  in  this  pas- 
sage, than  that  of  violent  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  treated  the  term 
both  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  where  it  la 
rendered  kausdn  (Kavffwv,  lit.  the  burner).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  understands  this 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Pal- 
estine the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
June  (vide  Raumer,  p.  79).  The  south  wind,^'  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26;  Cant.  iv.  16; 
Ecclus.  xliii.  16):  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  carry  the  samoom  into  Palestine  itsdf,« 
although  Robinson  experienced  the  effects  of  this 
scourge  not  far  south  of  Beer-sheba  (Res.  i.  196). 
In  Egypt  the  south  wind  {khamdseen)  prevails  in 
the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  is  termed  el~khamdseen  from  that 
circumstance  (Lane,  i.  22).  The  west  and  south- 
west winds  reach  Palestine  loaded  with  moistn** 
gathered  from  the  Mediterranean  (Robinson,  i.  429;, 
"  and  are  hence  expressively  termed  by  the  Arabs 
fathers  of  the  rain  "  {vide  Raumer,  p.  79).  The 
little  cloud  "  like  a  man's  hand  "  that  rose  out  of 
the  west,  was  recognized  by  Elijah  as  a  presage  of 
the  coming  downfall  (1  K.  xviii.  44),  and  the 
same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii.  54). 
W^esterly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  November 
to  February. 

In  addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we  have 
notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squalls  (AotAot//; 
Mark  iv.  37;  Luke  viii.  23)  to  which  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth  was  liable  in  consequence  of  its  prox- 
imity to  high  ground,  and  which  were  sufficiently 
violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt.  viii.  24;  John  vi. 
18).  The  gales  which  occasionally  visit  Palestine 
are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Whirlwind.  In 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  lips  (At\^)  to  describe  the  southwest 
wind;  the  Latin  Conis  or  Caurus  (^eDpos),  the 
northwest  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  12);  and  evpoKKiiSwy 
(a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  fi/paKvKwv,  which  appears  in  some  MSS. 


at  the  same   time  "  through  a  window  through  the 
wall."  H. 

e  The  term  zilaph&k  (nSl^bt)  in  Ps.  xi.  6  (A.  V. 
-'  horrible  ")  has  been  occasionally  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  samoom  (Olshausen,  in  loc. ;  Gesen.  Tfies. 
p.  418) ;  but  it  may  equally  well  be  rendered  "  wrath- 
ful "  or  "  avenging  '•  (Hengstenberg,  in  loc). 
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[namely,  Vat.  Sin.  and  Alex.]),  a  wind  of  a  very  vio- 
lent character  {rv<l>wviK6s)  coming  from  E.  N.  E. 
(Acts  xxvii.  14;  Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  ii. 

402).       [EUROCLYDON.] 

The  metaphorical  allusions  to  the  winds  are  very 
numerous;  the  east  wind,  in  particular,  was  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  nothingness  (Job  xv.  2; 
llos.  xii.  1),  and  of  the  wasting  destruction  of  war 
(Jer.  xviii.  17),  and,  still  more,  of  the  effects  of 
Divine  vengeance  (Is.  xxvii.  8),  in  which  sense, 
however,  general  references  to  violent  wind  are  also 
employed  (Ps.  ciii.  IG;  is.  Ixiv.  6;  Jer.  iv.  11). 
Wind  is  further  used  as  an  image  of  speed  (Ps.  civ. 
4,  "He  maketh  his  angels  winds;"  Heb.  i.  7), 
and  of  transitoriness  (.lob  vii.  7;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39). 
[..astly,  the  wind  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  witness 
of  the  Creator's  power  (Job  xxviii.  25 ;  Ps.  cxxxv. 
7;  I'lccl.  xi.  5;  Jer.  x.  13;  Prov.  xxx.  4;  Am.  iv. 
13),  and  as  representing  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  iii.  8;  Acts  ii.  2),  whose  name 
(vvfvfia)  represents  a  gentle  wind.        W.  L.  B. 

WINE.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried 
back  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20, 
21),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process  is  appar- 
ently, though  not  explicitly,  attributed.  The 
natural  history  and  culture  of  the  vine  is  described 
under  a  separate  head.  [Vine.]  The  only  other 
plant  whose  fruit  is  noticed  as  having  been  con- 
verted into  wine  was  the  pomegranate  (Cant.  viii. 
2).  In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes  place  in  Sep- 
tember, and  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  (Kob- 
inson,  Bibl,  lies.  i.  431,  ii.  81).  The  rij>e  fruit  was 
gathered  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as  represented  in 
l<^yptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  i.  41-45),  and  was 
carrieil  to  the  wine-press.  It  was  then  placed  in 
the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of 
which  the  wine-press  was  formed  [Wixk-pkess], 
and  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  "  treading," 
which  has  prevailed!  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and 
South-European  countries  (Neh.  xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv. 
11;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30.  xlviii.  33;  Am.  ix. 
13;  Kev.  xix.  15).  A  certain  amount  of  juice 
exuded  from  the  ripe  fnnt  from  its  own  pressure 
before  the  treading  commenced.  This  appears  to 
have  been  kept  sei)ai'ate  from  the  rest  of  the  juice, 
and  to  have  formed  the  gleukos  or  '-sweet  wine" 
noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  first  drops  of  juice 
that  reached  the  lower  vat  were  termetl  the  dtma, 
or  "tear,"  and  formed  the  first-fruits  of  the  vintage 
{airapxtt.s  AtjvoG,  LXX.)  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sentetl  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  "  treading  " 
was  effected  by  one  or  more  men,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  vat,  and,  if  the  Jews  adopted  the  same 
arrangements  as  the  Egyptians,  the  treaders  were 
assisted  in  the  operation  by  ropes  fixed  to  the  roof 
of  the  wine-press,  as  represented  in  Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Ef).  i.  46.  They  encouraged  one  another  by 
shouts  and  cries  (Is.  xvi.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii. 
33).  Their  legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red  with 
the  juice  (Gen.  xlix.  11;  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3).  The  ex- 
pressed juice  escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower 
vat,  or  was  at  once  collected  in  vessels.  A  hand- 
press  was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i. 
45),  but  we  have  no  notice  of  such  an  instrument 
in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  wine,  we  have  but  little  information.  Some- 
times it  was  preser^'ed  in  its  unfermented  state,  and 

a  *  The  word  translated  "  oil  "  when  "  wine  and 
oil  "  or  "  com,  wine,  and  oil "  are  spoken  of  in  con- 
junction is  not  sJumen  (^ptt?),  but  yitshar  ("1712^), 
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drunk  as  must,  but  more  generally  it  was  bottled 
off  after  fermentation,  and,  if  it  were  designed  to  le 
kept  for  some  time,  a  certain  amount  of  lees  was 
added  to  give  it  body  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  con- 
sequently required  to  be  "  refined  "  or  strained  pre- 
viously to  being  brought  to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6). 
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Egyptian  Wine-press,  irom  Wilkinson. 

I  The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  terms,  indic- 
[ative  either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the 
I  liquid.  These  terms  have  of  late  years  been  sub- 
I  jected  to  a  rigorous  examination  with  a  view  to 
!  show  that  Scripture  disappi-oves,  or,  at  all  events, 
jdoes  not  speak  with  approval,  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquor.  In  order  to  establish  this  position 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  cases  where  the 
substance  is  coupletl  with  terms  of  commendation, 
to  explain  them  as  meaning  either  unfermented 
wine  or  fruit,  and  to  restrict  the  notices  of  fer- 
mented wine  to  passages  of  a  condemnatory  char- 
acter. We  question  whether  the  critics  who  have 
adopted  these  views  have  not  driven  their  argu- 
ments beyond  their  fair  conclusions.  It  may  at 
once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew  terms  translated 
"  wine "  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfermented 
liquor;  but  inasmuch  as  there  ai-e  frequent  allu- 
sions to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that 
fermented  liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It 
may  also  be  conceded  that  the  Bible  occasionally 
speaks  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  the 
effects  of  wine ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
in  these  cases  the  condemnation  is  not  rather  di- 
rected against  intoxication  and  excess,  than  against 
the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  excess. 
The  term  of  chief  importance  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  tirdsh,  which  is  undoubtedly  spoken 
of  with  approval,  inasmuch  as  it  is  frequently 
classed  with  dayan  and  sliemen,  in  the  triplet 
"  corn,  wine,  and  oil,"  as  the  special  gifts  of  Prov- 
idence «  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  discussion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tirosh  lo 
Yayin  by  Dr  Lees,  the  object  being  to  prove  that 
it  means  not  wine  but  fruit.  An  examination  of 
the  Hebrew  terms  is  therefore  unavoidable,  but  we 
desire  to  carry  it  out  simply  as  a  matter  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and  without  reference  to  the  topic  which 
has  called  forth  the  discussion. 


which,  according  to  Gesenins,  "  seems  to  differ  from 
shemen  as  tirosh  from  yayinJ'^  Shemen  is  never  asso- 
ciated with  tirosh.  A. 
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The  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yayin,^  wliich 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  olvos,  the 
Latin  vinuni,  and  our  "  wine."  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  current  opinion  that  the  Indo-European 
languages  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Hebrews. 
The  reverse,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Re- 
nan,  Lany.  Sem.  i.  207):  the  word  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  and  may  be  referred 
either  to  the  root  we,  "to  weave,"  whence  come 
viere,  vlmen,  vitis,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i. 
120,  230),  or  to  the  root  w^n,  » to  love"  (Kuhn, 
Zeiischr.  f.  veryl.  Sprachf.  i.  191,  192).  The 
word  being  a  borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  etymological  considerations  as  to  its 
use  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Tirosh  ^  is  referred 
to  the  root  ydrash,  •'  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is 
applied,  according  to  Gesenius  (Thes,  p.  633),  to 
wine  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby 
it  gets  possession  of  the  brain ;  but,  according  to 
Bythner,  as  quoted  by  Lees  (r<>osA,  p.  52),  to  the 
vine  as  being  a  possession  (/cot'  i^ox'h^)  i"  the 
eyes  of  the  Hebrews.  Neither  of  these  explana- 
tions is  wholly  satisfactory,  but  the  second  is  less 
so  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  attached  such  pre- 
eminent value  to  the  vine  as  to  place  it  on  a  par 
with  landed  property,  which  is  designated  by  the 
cognate  terms  yerushshdh  and  mordshdh.  Nor  do 
we  see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  latter  derivation ;  for,  assuming  its  cor- ' 
rectness,  the  question  would  still  arise  whether  it 
was  on  account  of  the  natural  or  the  manufactured 
product  that  such  store  was  set  on  the  vine. 
''Asis  c  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  "  to 
tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the  method  by 
which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the  fruit.  It 
would  very  properly  refer  to  new  wine  as  being 
recently  trodden  out,  but  not  necessarily  to  unfer- 
mented  wine.  It  occurs  but  five  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  viii.  2 ;  Is.  xlix.  26 ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18 ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sobe^i-  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  "  soak  "  or  "drink  to  excess."  The  cog- 
nate verb  and  participle  are  constantly  used  in  the 
latter  sense  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  connection  between 
sobe  and  the  Latin  sapa,  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
must  (Kitto's  Cyd.  s.  v.  Wine),  appears  doubtful: 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by 
Pliny  (xiv.  11).  Sobe  occurs  but  thrice  (Is.  i,  22; 
Hos.  iv.  18;  Nah.  i.  10).  Cliemer^  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  chamar  (Ezr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22) 
and  chamrd  (Dan.  v.  1  fF.),  conveys  the  notion  of 
foaming  or  ebullition,  and  may  equally  well  apply 
to  the  process  of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing 
of  liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.  Mesecf 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  8),  mezego  (Cant,  vii.  2),  and  mimsdc^ 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  Ixv.  11),  are  connected  ety- 
mologically  with  misceo  and  "  mix,"  and  imply  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  some  other  substance:  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or 
unfermented,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
introduced,  whether  spices  or  water.  We  may 
fiirther  notice  shecdr,^  a  generic  term  applied  to  all 
fermented  liquors  except  wine  [Deink,  Strong]  ; 
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chdmetz,^  a  weak  sour  wine,  ordinarily  termed 
vinegar  [Vinegar]  ;  dshishdh,i  rendered  "  flagon 
of  wine  "  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xvi. 
3;  Cant.  ii.  5;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  meaning 
a  cake  of  pressed  raisins;  and  shemdrim,^  prop- 
erly meaning  the  "  lees  "  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  XXV.  6  transferred  to  wine  that  had  been  kept 
on  the  lees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms :  oinos,^  answering  to  ynyin  as  the  general 
designation  of  wine ;  gleukos,o  properly  sxoeet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  sikera,P  a  Grecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  shecdr  ;  and  oxos,9  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv. 
10  we  meet  with  a  singular  expression,^  literally 
meaning  inixed  unmixed,  evidently  referring  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine:  the  two  terms  cannot 
be  used  together  in  their  literal  sense,  and  hence 
the  former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  poured 
out "  (De  Wette  in  I.  c). 

From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  elucidate 
their  meaning.  Both  yayifi  and  tirosh  are  occa- 
sionally connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit;  the  former,  for  instance, 
with  verbs  significant  of  gathering  (Jer.  xl.  10, 12), 
and  groicing  (Ps.  civ.  14, 15);  the  latter  with  gath- 
ering (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought  it  together"), 
treading  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  withering  (Is.  xxiv.  7; 
Joel  i.  10).  So  again  the  former  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  namely, 
the  "  pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;  "  and  the  latter 
in  Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is 
regarded  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  civ.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
cheering  effects  of  the  product  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage  indeed  the 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  cheerful " 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nourish  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi.  15  is  in  itself 
conclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  tirosh  is  used,  even  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  effect  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  things  to  produce  the  yayin 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  Ixii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  tirosh,  which 
withers,  is  paralleled  with  yayin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses.  And  lastly,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  of 
the  tirosh,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster 
of  the  grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  sub- 
sequent eulogium,  "  a  blessing  is  in  it."  That  the 
terms  "  vine  "  and  "  wine  "  should  be  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  language  calls  for  no  explana- 
tion. We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapes  as  fi-uit, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  I^atin  vinum 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (Plant.  Trin. 
ii.  4,  125;  Varr.  de  L.  L.   iv.  17;  Cato,  R.  R. 
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c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  grape  out  of 
which  wine  is  niaile. 

The  question  whether  either  of  the  above  terms 
ordinarily  signified  a  solid  substiince  would  be  at 
once  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  yiyin  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  passage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eatiny.'*  With  regard  to  txrosh 
the  case  is  somewhat  ditTerent,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  generally  follows  "  corn,"  in  the  triplet  '*  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applietl  to  the 
consumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  granunatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tirosh 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  shCithaJi^'^ 
which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of  rf/*t/t^in^  (e.  g. 
(ien.  ix.  21,  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  vii.  21;  Ruth  ii.  9),  and 
is  the  general  term  combined  with  acal  in  the  joint 
act  of  "  eating  and  drinking  "  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  xix. 
10;  Job  i.  4;  Eccl.  ii.  21).  We  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  I^ees  {Tirosh,  p.  til):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Pa.  Ixxv.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeetl  the  sense  of  drink- 
ing be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the  term. 
An  argument  h.'is  been  drawn  against  the  usual 
sense  assigned  to  tirdsh,  (wni  the  circutnstance  that 
it  is  generally  connected  with  "  corn,"  and  therefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opjwsite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  tlie  mate- 
rials needed  for  man's  support,  "  meat  and  drink  " 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  several  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  Latter. 

There  are,  moreover,  {xwsages  which  seem  to 
imply  the  actual  manufacture  of  tirosh  by  the  same 
process  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  matle.  For, 
not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  "  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  Is.  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  "  treading  "  in  con- 
nection with  tirosh  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 
"  overflowing  "  and  the  "  bursting  out  "  of  the 
tirosh  in  the  vessels  or  k)wer  vat  (yekeb;  inroK-i]- 
viov),  which  received  the  must  from  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  ynyin  and  tirosh.  To 
the  former  are  attributed  the  "darkly  flashing  e3-e  " 
(Gen.  xUx.  12;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1; 
Is.  xxviii.  7);  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6;  Is.  V.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5 ;  Is.  xxviii.  7 ),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  ii.  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  resulting 
from  the  heat  {chemah,  A.  V.  "  bottles  ")  of  wine 
(Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  efTects  of  tirosh 
are  confined  to  a  single  passage,  but  this  a  most 
decisive  one,  namely,  Hos.  iv.  11,  "  Whoredom  and 
wine  (yayin),  and  new  wine  (tirosh)  take  away  the 
heart,"  where  tirosh  appears  as  the  climax  of  en- 
grossing influence,  in  immediate  connection  with 
yayin. 
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a  An  apparent  instance  occm^  in  Is.  Iv.  1,  where 
the  "  buy  and  eat  ■'  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
"  buy  wine  and  milk  "  which  follows  {Tirosh,  p.  94). 
But  the  term  rendered  "  buy  "  properly  means  "  to 


The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  ynyin 
and  tirosh  in  their  ordinary  and  jwpular  acceptation 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under 
the  same  name  but  not  invested  with  the  same 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  passages 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  substance 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  conclusion  that  else- 
where an  unfermented  liquid  must  be  understood. 
The  condemnation  must  be  understood  of  excessive 
use  in  any  case :  for  even  where  this  is  not  expressed, 
it  is  implied :  and  therefore  the  instances  of  wine 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  may 
with  as  great  a  probability  itnply  the  moderate  use 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  unin- 
toxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  burst  old 
bottles.  [BoTTLK.]  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  object  of  placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  but  that  in  "  the  case  of  old 
bottles  fermentation  might  ensue  from  their  being 
impregnated  with  the  fermenting  substance"  {Ti- 
rosh,  p.  65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the 
spirit  of  the  comparison  which  implies  the  presence 
of  a  strong,  expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is, 
however,  inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  the 
distension  is  descril^ed  as  occurring  even  in  new 
bottles.  It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  pre- 
served in  the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or 
bottles,  and  then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we 
should  be  inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above 
quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn  off"  before  the 
fermentation  was  complete,  either  for  Innnediate 
use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine 
after  the  manner  described  by  the  Geoponic  writers 
(vii.  19)  [Diet,  of  Ant.  "  Vinum  "].  The  pres- 
ence of  the  gas-bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed 
it,  "  the  eye  "  that  sparkled  in  the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii. 
31),  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  fermentation  having 
taken  place,  and  the  same  effect  was  very  possibly 
implied  in  the  name  khemer. 

The  remaining  terms  cjJl  for  but  few  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  asis  means  wine,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.  ix.  13)  very  much 
as  tirosh  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notices 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  xlix. 
26;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  sobe  occurs  (Is.  i.  22;  Nah.  i.  10)  imply  a 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  loouncled  (the 
expression  in  Is.  i.  22,  mahul,  A.  V.  "  mixed,"  is 
supposed  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  Latin 
castrare  applied  to  wine  in  Plin.  xix.  19)  by  the 
application  of  water ;  we  think  the  passages  quoted 
favor  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  sweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sobe.  The  term  occurs 
in  Hos.  iv.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
verb  accompanying  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
notion  of  acidity,  but  would  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered "  is  past."  The  mingling  implied  in  the 
term  mesek  may  have  been   designed   either   to 


buy  grain,'^  and  hence  expresses  in  itself  the  sab- 
stance  to  be  eaten. 

&  nnw. 
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increase,  or  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  wine, 
according  as  spices  or  water  formed  the  ingredient 
that  was  added.  The  notices  chiefly  favor  the 
former  view;  for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for 
high  festivals  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of 
excess  (Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  v.  22).  A  cap  "full 
mixed,"  was  emblematic  of  severe  punishment  (Ps. 
Uxv.  8).  At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the 
sole  object  sought  :  the  wine  "  mingled  with 
myrrh  "  given  to  Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden 
pain  (Mark  xv.  2.3),  and  the  spiced  pomegranate 
wine  prepared  by  the  bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well 
have  been  of  a  mild  character.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  flavoring  their 
wines  with  spices,  and  such  preparations  were 
described  by  the  former  as  wine  i^  apcofidrup 
KaracrK(va(6fji.€vos  (Athen.  i.  p.  31  e),  and  by  the 
latter  as  aromatites  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §  5).  The 
authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  cited  in  favor  both 
of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former  being  noticed  in 
Bei'ach.  7,  §  5 ;  Pesach.  7,  §  13,  and  the  latter  in 
Schen.  2,  §  1.  In  the  New  Testament  the  char- 
acter of  the  "  sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13, 
calls  for  some  little  remark.  It  could  not  be  new 
wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as 
about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  might  have 
been  applied,  just  as  mustum  was  by  the  Romans, 
to  wine  that  had  been  preserved  for  about  a  year  in 
an  unfermented  state  (Cato,  R.  R.  c.  120).  But 
the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexicographers 
rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  luscious  qualities 
were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but  to  its 
being  produced  from  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
grape;  for  both  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum  the  term  yKevKos  is  explained  to  be 
the  juice  that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape 
before  the  treading  commenced.  The  name  itself, 
therefore,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  unfer- 
mented liquor,  while  the  context  implies  the  re- 
verse: for  St.  Peter  would  hardly  have  offered  a 
serious  defense  to  an  accusation  that  was  not  seri- 
ously made;  and  yet  if  the  sweet  wine  in  question 
were  not  intoxicating,  the  accusation  could  only 
have  been  ironical. 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  sweetness,  as  distinguished  from  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  /nesek 
and  sobe,  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term  for 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was  char- 
acterized more  especially  by  sweetness,  was  debash,^^ 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "honey"  (Gen.  xHii.  11; 
Ez.  xxvii.  17).  This  was  prepared  by  boiling  it 
down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk,  in  which 
case  it  was  termed  snpa  by  the  Latins,  and  erprj/jLa 
or  aipaiov  by  the  Greeks,  or  else  to  half  its  bulk, 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  defrutum  (Plin.  xiv. 
11).  Both  the  substance  and  the  name,  under  the 
form  of  dibs,  are  in  common  use  in  Syria  at  the 
present  day.  We  may  further  notice  a  less  artifi- 
cial mode  of  producing  a  sweet  liquor  from  the 
grape,  namely,  by  pressing  the  juice  directly  into 
the  cup,  as  described  in  (>en.  xl.  11.  And,  lastly, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage,  also  of  a 
sweet  character,  produced  by  macerating  grapes, 
and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor "  ^  of  grapes 
(Num.  vi.  3).  These  latter  preparations  are  al- 
lowed in  the  Koran  (xvi  69)  as  substitutes  for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pal- 
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estine  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  after  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  made.  We  have  no 
notices,  however,  to  this  effect.  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  valley  near  Da- 
mascus, which  in  ancient  times  was  prized  at  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  monarchs 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  residents 
of  Damascus  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  333);  and 
the  wine  of  Lebanon,  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos. 
xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  oc- 
casions of  ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and 
at  festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male 
and  female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine 
(Wilkinson,  i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  inferred  from 
a  passage  in  Plutarch  {de  Jsid.  6)  that  no  wine  M-aa 
drunk  in  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichns, 
and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustration  of 
Gen.  xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psam- 
metichns did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
sacerdotal  office  (Diod.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a 
nomad  life,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  Jonadab,  wishing  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of 
life  among  his  posterity,  prohibited  the  use  of 
wine  to  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  The  case  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Nabathseans,  who  abstained 
from  wine  on  purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix. 
94). 

Under  the  Mosaic  Law  wine  formed  the  usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7  that  strong  drink 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occasions. 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (tirosh)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii.  16,  at  ^m 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.  xii.  ^M 
17,  18).  The  priest  was  also  to  receive  first-fruits 
of  wine  (Hrosk),  as  of  other  articles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29):  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  faithful  payment  of  these  dues 
(Prov.  iii.  9,  10).  The  priests  were  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  before  per- 
forming the  services  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and 
the  place  which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  nar- 
rative favors  the  presumption  that  the  offense  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Ezekiel  repeats  the  prohibition  as 
far  as  wine  is  concerned  (Ez.  xliv.  21).  The  Naz- 
arite  was  prohibited  from  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  or  even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  vow  (Num.  vi.  3);  but  the  adoption 
of  that  vow  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  use  of  wine 
at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Law; 
but  had  become  an  established  custom,  at  all  events 
in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The  cup  was  handed 
round  four  times  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed 
in  the  Mishna  {Pesach.  10,  §  1),  the  third  cup 
being  designated  the  "cup  of  blessing  '  (1  Cor. 
X.  16),  because  grace  was  then  said  (Pesach.  10, 
§7).  [Passovkk.J  The  contents  of  the  cup  are 
specifically  described  by  our  Lord  as  "  the  fruit " 
(.■yeyyrjfJLa)  of  the  vine  (Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Mark  xiv. 
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25;  Luke  xxii.  18),  and  in  the  Mishna  simply  as 
wine.  Tlie  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on 
these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the 
warming  kettle  (Pesach.  7,  §  13).  Hence  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  sac- 
ramental wine  with  water,  a  custom  as  old,  at  all 
events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  time  (A/mL  i.  G5).  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as  to  the  mod- 
erate use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  holding  office  in 
the  Church ;  as  that  they  should  not  be  irdpoivoi 
(I  Tim.  iii.  3;  A.  V.  "given  to  wine"),  meaning 
insolent  and  violent  under  the  influence  of  wine; 
"not  given  to  much  wine"  (I  Tim.  iii.  8);  "not 
enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit.  ii.  3).  The  term 
vTj<pd\€os  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2  (A.  V.  "sober"), 
expresses  general  vigilance  and  circumspection 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Alford,  in  he. ).  St.  Paul 
advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a  habitual 
water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  Uttle  wine  for  his 
health's  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  No  very  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  place  which  this  in- 
junction holds  in  the  epistle,  unless  it  were  intended 
to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  as  to  the 
preceding  words,  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  The  pre- 
cepts above  quoted,  as  well  as  others  to  the  same 
eftect  addressed  to  the  disciples  generally  (Rom.  xiii. 
13;  Gal.  v.  21;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quarter.  W.  L.  B. 

*  On  the  Bible  names  of  wine  and  its  use  in  the 
East,  see  articles  by  W.  G.  Schauffler  in  the  Bibl. 
Repos.  for  Oct.  1836 ;  L.  IMayer,  Amer.  Bibl.  Re- 
jX)S.  for  Oct.  1839;  and  T.  Laurie,  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
Jan.  1869.  The  view  of  Dr.  F.  R.  I>ees,  referred 
to  alK)ve,  is  set  forth  in  his  articles  Wine,  Fruits. 
and  Drink;  Stroru/,  in  the  first  edition  (1845)  of 
Kitto's  Ci/cl.  (if'  Bibl.  Lit.,  also  in  his  Essays,  Hist, 
and  Crit.  un  the  Ttmperance  Question,  Lond.  1853 
(including  Tirosh  lo  Yaijin),  and  very  fully  in  the 
Temperance  Bible- Commentary  by  Dr.  F.  R.  I.,ees 
and  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  I^nd.  1868,  Amer. 
ed.,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  N.  Y.  1870. 
They  are  adopted  in  tlie  main  by  Professor  G.  C. 
M.  Douglas,  art.  Wine  in  Fairbairn's  Jmp.  Bible 
Diet.,  but  are  warmly  controverted  by  Isaac  Jen- 
nings, art.  Wine  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl.  Lit.  (1866).  A. 

*  WINE-FAT.     [Wine-Press.] 

WINE-PRESS  (n|l;  rif?^.;  nn:i2).   From 

the  scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather 
that  the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two 
receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  toodden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice. 
The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13:  "The  press  {gath)  is  full:  the  fats  (yeke- 
bim)  overflow  "  —  the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must.  Yekeb 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  10,  where  the  verb  rendered  "burst  out" 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
i^abouiui"'  (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1130).  Gath  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  with  purdh  in  a  paral- 
lel sense  in  the  following  verse.  Elsewhere  yekeb 
is  not  strictly  applied;  for  in  Job  xxiv.  11,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  viroK-i]viov  (properly  the  vat  under 
the  press)  is  substituted  for  \-t]v6s,  as  given  in 
Mark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
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to  descril)e  the  whole  arrangement  by  the  term 
gath,  as  denoting  the  most  important  portion  of  it; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appears,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher,  and  Gifctaim,  the  term  yekeb  is  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii.  25;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30;  Deut.  xv.  14;  2  K. 
vi.  27;  Hos.  ix.  2).  The  term  purah,  as  used  in 
Hag.  ii.  16,  probably  refers  to  the  contents  of  a 
wine-vat,«  rather  than  to  the  press  or  vat  itself. 
The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2,  margin;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  An- 
cient wine-presses,  so  constructed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Palestine,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  by 
Robinson:  "Advantage  had  been  taken  of  a  ledge 
of  jock ;  on  the  uppr  side  a  shallow  vat  had  been 
dug  out,  eight  feet  square,  and  fifteen  inches  deep. 
Two  feet  lower  down  another  smaller  vat  was  ex- 
cavated, four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The 
grapes  were  trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat,  and 
the  juice  drawn  off"  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  (still 
remaining)  into  the  lower  vat"  {BUd.  Res.  iii.  137 
603).  The  wine-presses  were  thus  [)ermanent,  and 
were  sufficiently  well  known  to  serve  as  indications 
of  certain  localities  (Judg.  vii.  25;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 
The  upper  receptacle  (gath)  was  large  enough  to 
admit  of  threshing  being  carried  on  in  (not  "  by," 
aa  in  A.  V.)  it,  as  was  done  by  Gideon  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  (Judg.  vi.  11).     [Fat.] 

W.  L.  B. 
WINNOWING.     [Agriculture.] 
*  WINTER.    [Palestine,  iii.  2317  ff;  Ag- 
riculture.] 
WISDOM    OF   JESUS,  SON   OF  SI 

RACH.       [ECCLESIASTICUS.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.     2o 

(pia  ^aXufjLtiu]  2o(|)ia  'SoKo/j.wvtos]  later,  rj  2,0 
(fiia:  Liber  Sapientice ;  Sapitntia  Salomonis  ; 
Sophia  Salomonis.  The  title  ^ocpia  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Melito  ap.  Eu- 
seb.  H.  E.  IV.  26  {Tlapoiixiat  ^  koL  tj  2o(^io;  see 
Vales,  or  Routh  ad  loc),  and  also  to  Ecclesiasticus, 
as  Epiphanius  {(ulv.  hcer.  Ixxvi.  p  941,  iv  rah  2o- 
(plais,  'XoKofMuvrSs  r4  (prjfii  Kol  vlou  2t^ox))  ffoni 
which  considerable  confusion  hjis  arisen. 

1.  Text.  —  The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  transla- 
tions into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these 
latter,  the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant; the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  being  para- 
phrastic and  inaccurate  (Grimm,  Einl.  §  10).  The 
Greek  text,  which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  original,  ofters  no  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  variations  in  the  MSS.  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  distinct  early  recensions ;  nor  is 
there  any  appearance  of  serious  corruptions  anterior 
to  existing  Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin 
Version,  which  was  left  untouched  by  Jerome 
{Prcef.  in  Liber  Sal,  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisque 
Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  ....  calamo 
temperavi;  tantummodo  canonicas  Scripturas 
emendare  desiderans,  et  studium  meum  certis  ma- 
gis  quam  dubiis  commendare),  is  in  the  main  a 
close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  Greek,  though 
it  contains  some  additions  to  the  original  text,  such 
as  are  characteristic  of  the  old  version  generally. 

«  The  LXX.  renders  the  term  by  /iterprjT^s,  the 
Greek  measure  equivalent  to-  the  Hebrew  bath. 
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Examples  of  these  additions  are  found  —  i.  15,  /n- 
justitia  autem  vioriis  est  acqulsitio  ;  ii.  8,  Nullum 
pratum  sit  qmd  non  pertrnnseat  luxuria  nostra  ; 
ii.  17,  et  sciemus  quce  erunt  novissima  illius  ;  vi.  1, 
MelioT-  est  sapientia  guam  vires,  et  vir  pnidens 
quam  fwtis.  And  the  construction  of  the  paral- 
lelism in  the  two  first  cases  suggests  the  belief  that 
there,  at  least,  the  Latin  reading  may  be  correct. 
But  other  additions  point  to  a  different  conclusion : 
vi.  23,  diligite  lumen  sapientice  omnes  qui  prceestis 
populis  ;  viii.  11,  et  fades  pnncipum  mirabuntur 
me ;  ix.  19,  quicunque  placuerunt  tibi  domine  a 
pHncipio ;  xi.  5,  a  defectione  potus  sui,  et  in  eis 
cum  abundarent  filii  Israel  Icetati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  is  con- 
tained are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (S),  the  Cod. 
Alexandrinus  (A),  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B),  and 
the  Cod.  Ephraemi  rescr.  (C).  The  entire  text 
is  preser\ed  in  the  three  former;  in  the  latter,  only 
considerable  fragments :  viii.  5-xi.  10 ;  xiv.  19-xvii. 
18;  xviii.  24-xix.  22. 

Sabatier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher 
class  for  his  edition :  ''  Corbeienses  duos,  unum  San- 
germanensem,  et  alium  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remos," 
of  which  he  professes  to  give  almost  a  complete 
(but  certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  varia- 
tions are  not  generally  important;  but  patristic 
quotations  show  that  in  early  times  very  considera- 
ble differences  of  text  existed.  An  important  MS. 
of  the  book  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  1046,  Ssec. 
viii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Contents.  —  The  book  has  been  variously 
divided ;  but  it  seems  to  fall  most  naturally  into 
two  great  divisions:  (1)  i.-ix.;  (2)  x.-xix.  The 
first  contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral 
and  intellectual  aspects;  the  second,  the  doctrine 
of  Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these 
parts  is  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The  first 
part  contains  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  source 
of  immortality  in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of 
sensualists  (i.-v. ) ;  and  next  the  praise  of  Wisdom 
as  the  guide  of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the 
stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe 
(vi.-ix.).  The  second  part,  again,  follows  the 
action  of  Wisdom  summarily,  as  presei'ving  God's 
servants  from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.  1-xi.  4),  and 
more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Canaanites  (xi.  5-16,  xi.  17-xii.).  This 
punishment  is  traced  to  its  origin  in  idolatry, 
which,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  presents  the  false 
substitute  for  Revelation  (xiii.,  xiv.).  And  in  the 
last  section  (xv.-xix.)  the  history  of  the  Exodus  is 
used  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  contrasted  fortunes 
of  the  people  of  God  and  idolaters.  The  whole 
argument  may  be  presented  in  a  tabular  form  in 
the  following  shape :  — 

I.  —  Ch.  i.-ix.      The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its 
spiritual,  intellectual;,  and  moi'al  aspects. 

(a.)  i--v.  Wisdom  the  giver  of  happiness  and 
immortality. 
The  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-11). 
Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5). 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (i.  12-16). 

The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 

Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 

(21-24). 

The  godly  and  wicked  in  life  (as  mortal),  (iii. 

1-iv.). 


In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10). 

In  the  results  of  life  (iii.  11-iv.  6). 

In  length  of  life  (7-20). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.). 

The  judgment  of  conscience  (1-14). 

The  judgment  of  God  — 
On  the  godly  (15,  16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 
(/3.)  vi.-ix.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  life. 
Wisdom  the  guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-21). 

The  responsibility  of  power  (1-11). 

Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16). 

Wisdom  the  source  of  true  sovereignty 
(17-21). 
The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom. 

Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7). 

Pervadhig  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  1). 

Swaying  all  life  (viii.  2-17). 
Wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (viii.  17- ix.). 

Prayer  for  wisdom  (ix.). 

II.  —  Ch.  x.-xix.      The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its 
historical  aspects, 
(a.)  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God's  people 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi.  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  God's  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-xii.). 

The  Egyptians  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19-* 
27). 
(j8.)    The  growth   of  idolatry  the   opposite  to 
wisdom. 
The  worship  of  nature  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10-xiv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31) 
(y.)  The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and' 
idolaters  (xv.-xix.). 
The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus  — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action   of  the  forces  of  nature  —  i 

water,  fire  (xvi.  14—29). 

The  symbolic  darkness  (xvii.-xviii.  4). 

The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-25). 

The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their 

working  to  save  and  destroy  (xix.  1- 

21). 

Conclusion  (xix.  21).  ^1 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined,  VI 

though  it  is  not  diflScult  to  trace  the  main  current 

of  thought.     Each  section  contains  the  preparation 

for  that  which  follows,  just  as  in  the  classic  trilogy 

the  close  of  one  play  shadowed  forth  the  subject 

of  the  next.     Thus  in  ii.  24  6,  iv.  20,  ix.  18,  etc., 

the  fresh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  subsequently 

developed  at  length.     In  this  way  the  whole  book 

is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  clauses  which 

appear  at  first  sight  to  be  idle  repetitions  of  thought 

really  spring  from  the  elaborateness  of  its  structure. 

3.    Unity  and  Integrity.  —  It  follows  from  what 

has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 

harmonious  whole.     But  the  distinct  treatment  of 

the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 

parts,  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 

maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  more 

authors.     C.  F.  Houbigant  {Pwlegg.  ad  Sap.  et 

Eccles.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters 

were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator 

of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  later 
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chapters.  Eichhorn  (Einl.  in  d.  Apoc.  1795), 
rightly  feeling  that  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  required  by  the  close  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi. 
1.  Nachtigall  {Das  Buck  Wtish.  1799)  devised  a 
far  more  artificial  tlieory,  and  imagined  that  he 
could  trace  in  the  book  the  recoi-ds  of  (so  to  speak) 
an  autiphonic  "Praise  of  Wisdom,"  delivered  in 
three  sittings  of  the  sacred  schools  by  two  com- 
panies of  doctors,  liretschneider  (1804-5),  fol- 
lowing out  the  simpler  hypothesis,  found  three 
different  writings  in  the  book,  of  which  he  attrib- 
uted the  first  part  (i.  1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestinian  Jew 
of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  the  second  (vi. 
9-x.)  to  a  philosophic  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the 
time  of  our  I^rd,  and  the  third  (xii.-xix.)  to 
a  contemporary,  but  uneducated  ileyt^  who  wrote 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  rudest  national  preju- 
dices. The  eleventh  chapter  was,  as  he  supposed, 
added  by  the  compiler  who  brought  the  three  chief 
parts  together.  Bertholdt  {Eiidtituny,  1815)  fell 
back  upon  a  modification  of  the  earliest  division. 
He  included  cc.  i.-xii.  in  the  original  book, 
which  he  regarded  as  essentially  philosophical, 
while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-xix.)  is,  in  his  judg- 
ment, predominantly  theological.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  in  detail  into  the  arguments  by  which  these 
various  opinions  were  maintained,  but  when  taken 
together,  they  fiu'nish  an  instructive  example  of  the 
course  of  subjective  criticisit .  The  true  refutation 
of  the  one  hyjKithesis  which  they  have  in  common 
—  tlie  divided  authorship  of  the  book  —  is  found  in 
the  substantial  harmony  and  connection  of  its 
parts,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  general  tone  and 
maimer  of  thought  throughout  it,  and  yet  more  in 
the  essential  uniformity  df  style  and  language  which 
it  presents,  though  both  are  necessarily  modified  in 
some  degree  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  different  sec- 
tions. (For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  arguments 
of  the  "  Separatists,"  see  Grimm,  Exey.  Hutuib. 
§  4;  and  Bauerraeister,  Comm.  in  lib.  Sap.  3  flf.) 

Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
have  questioned  its  integrity.  Eichhorn  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  author  (Einl.  p. 
148);  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  liber  esse 
K6\ovpos)',  and  others  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  last  verse  furnishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compares,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Mace. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  Griitz)  is  as  httle  worthy 
of  consideration  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
supix>rt  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-20,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
xiv.  7;  comp.  Homilies,  p."  174,  ed.  1850)  lose  all 
their  force,  if  fairly  interpreted. 

4.  Style  ami  Lanrjuage.  —  The  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting. 
In  the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary  it 
most  closely  resembles  the  fourth  book  of  Macca- 
bees, but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declamation, 
both  in  power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing 
work  represents  perhaps  more  completely  the  style 
of  composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  artificial 
balancing  of  words,  and  the  frequent  niceties  of 
arrangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
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reminded  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Prodicus  (Xen. 
Memornb.  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refinements 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  eflect 
of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect, 
which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thus  the  forced  contrasts 
and  fantastic  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  caimot  but  displease;  while  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyrical  force 
of  the  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1  ff.),  and  of 
the  picture  of  future  judgment  (v.  15  ff.).  The 
magnificent  description  of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-viii.  1) 
must  rank  among  the  noblest  passages  of  human 
eloquence,  and  it  would  be  i)erhaps  impossible  to 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity  more  jjregnant  with  noble 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phraseology. 
It  may  be  placed  beside  the  llynni  of  Cleanthes  or 
the  visions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  power 
to  charm  and  move.  Examples  of  strange  or  new 
words  may  be  found  almost  on  every  page.  Such 
are  avaTroZi(TiJ.6s,  TrpwrSirKaaTos,  eiSexQeia,  dye- 
ptax'^O'i  iTOi^eiv,  olkt/jKiScotos,  ^6/<tj8ao'M«^y,  ^€vi- 
Tcia;  others  belong  characteristically  to  later  Greek, 
as  dia0ov\iov,  auTavoKKaadai,  aSiawTcuTOS,  edpd- 
C^iv,  ^aWos,  aircplairaa-Tos,  etc.;  others,  again, 
to  the  language  of  philosophy,  6fioioira0r}s,  (cari- 
k6s,  irpoiKfyfaTciyai,  etc. ;  and  others  to  the  LXX., 
X^P<t6u,  d\oKavTUfia,  etc.  No  class  of  writings 
and  no  mode  of  combination  appear  to  be  unfa- 
miliar to  the  writer.  Some  of  the  phrases  which 
he  adopts  are  singularly  happy,  as  Kardxpfos 
kfiaprias  (i.  4),  a\o^oi'€ueo'0ot  varepa  Qe6v  (ii. 
16),  iKvU  aQavatrias  vKT)p<fis  (iii-  4),  etc.;  and 
not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  weighty  sen- 
tences in  which  he  gathers  up  the  truth  on  which 
he  is  dwelling:  vi.  19,  a(peap<ria  iyyvs  ehai 
TTOifT  deovi  xi.  26,  <p(iSr)  Sh  itavruv  '6ri  aa  iari 
d  cffiroTa  (p  i\6\l/vxe-  ^  h^  numerous  arti- 
ficial resources  with  which  the  book  abounds  are 
a  less  pleasing  mark  of  labor  bestowed  upon  its 
composition.  Thus,  in  i.  1,  we  have  uyanria-aTt 
.  .  .  .  (ppoyriaare  .  .  .  .  4v  ayadSrTjTi  Kal  4u 
air\6rT}rif  ....  ^T/T'^jirore  ;  v.  22,  iroTa//,oi 
.  •  •  .  airoT6/i(t>si  xiii.  11,  irepie^vaev  cv/xadm 
•  •  .  •  Kal  T6x»'7j(ra/i€i'o?  evKpeircos  j  xix.  21, 
TTjKThv  ei/TTj/cToj/.  The  arrangement  of  the  words 
is  equally  artificial,  but  generally  more  effective, 
and  often  very  subtle  and  forcible;  vii.  29,  fffri 
yap  OUTT7  {rj  <ro(pia)  euTrpeTreo-repa  rjAiou  Kal 
uTTep  iraaav  &,(TTpwu  OeariP.  ^cotI  avyKpivojxevr) 
fupia-Kerai  irpOTepa.  tovto  jxkv  yap  dia^^x^Tai 
yv^,  (TO(pias  5e  ovk  avTiffx^^L  KaKia- 

The  language  of  the  Old  Latin  translation  is  also 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  characteristic  provincialisms  which  else- 
where mark  the  earliest  African  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vulgatk,  §  43.]  Such  are 
the  substantives  exterinitiium,  refriijerium;  j^i'cecla- 
ritas,  medietas,  nitnietas,  naiivitas,  supervacuitds  ; 
svhiiatio  ;  assistrix,  docirix,  ekctrix  ;  immemoratio 
(ct/ij/r/erio);  incolatus  ;  the  adjectives  contemptibilis, 
ineff'uffibilis,  odibilis ;  incoinquinatus^  innuxillatus, 
indisciplinatus,  insensatus,  insimulaius  {auvir6- 
KpiTos)'i  fumigabundus ;  the  verbs  angustiare, 
■mcmsuetare,  iinproperare  ;  and  the  phrases  impos~ 
sibilis  immitlere,  partibus  (=partiin),  innumerabilis 
honestas,  pi^ovidentice  (pi.). 

5.  Original  Language.  —  The  characteristics  of 
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the  language,  which  have  been  just  noticed,  are  so 
marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Solomon.  It  was  assumed  (so  far  rightly) 
that  if  the  traditional  title  were  correct,  the  book 
must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew;  and  the  belief 
which  was  thus  based  upon  a  false  opinion  as  to 
the  authorship,  survived,  at  least  partially,  for 
some  time  after  that  opinion  was  abandoned.  Yet 
as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superficial  exam- 
ination, that  the  style  and  language  of  the  book 
show  conclusively  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  diction  was 
checked  by  no  Aramaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
by  Jerome,  who  says,  "  Fertur  et  irapaperos  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  \\ievZeTriypa<pos  qui  Sa- 
pientiaSalomonisinscribitur  .  .  .  .  Secundus  apud 
Hebraeos  nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Grsecam 
eloquentiam  redolet "  {Prcef.  in  Lib?:  Salom.)-, 
and  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  any  further  argu- 
ment to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading 
of  any  one  chapter.  It  is,  however,  interesting  on 
other  grounds  to  observe  that  the  book  contains 
unequivocal  traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew:  ii.  12,  eVeSpeuo-w/xej' 
rhv  d'lKaiov  o  r  i  h  v  a XPV  f^^  o  s  t]  fi7 v 
iari  (Is.  iii.  10);  xv.  10,  airo^hs  ri  KapSia 
avTwv  (Is.  xliv.  20);  and  this  not  in  direct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Greek  trans- 
lator might  have  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering of  the  version  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
but  where  the  words  of  the  LXX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself.  But  while  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
determined  by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  determine  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  Doctrinal  Character.  —  The  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  which  springs  rather  from  the 
combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
"  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form  "  {KTiaacra  rhv  kSct/jlov  i  ^  a  ix  6  p  <p  o  v 
ij\Tjs,  xi.  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the 
Platonists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  (De  Vict. 
Offer.  §  13),  to  describe  the  preexisting  matter  out 
of  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Philo,  De 
Mund.  Op.  §  5)  evidently  implying  that  this  inde- 


a  The  famous  passage,  ii.  12-20,  lias  been  very  fre- 
quently regarded,  both  in  early  and  modem  times,  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  "  the  child  of 
God."  It  is  quoted  in  this  sense  by  TertuUian  {adv. 
Marc.  iii.  22),  Cyprian  {Testim.  ii.  14),  Hippolytus 
{Dem.  adv.  Jud.  9),  Origen  {Horn.  vi.  in.  Ex.  1.),  and 
many  later  Fathers,  and  Romish  interpreters  have 
generally  followed  their  opinion.  It  seems  obvious, 
however,  that  the  passage  contains  no  individual  ref- 
erence ;  and  the  coincidences  which  exist  between  the 
language  and  details  in  the  Gospels  are  due  partly  to 


terminate  matter  was  itself  uncreated.  Whatever 
attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement  into 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  primal 
creation,  it  is  evident  that  it  derives  its  form  from 
Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the  con- 
ception which  is  presented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  and  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15;  contrast  2  Cor. 
V.  1-4);  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extra-Judaic 
source  for  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  preexist- 
ence  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistakable  expression 
in  viii.  20.  The  form,  indeed,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  enunciated  differs  alike  from  that  given  by 
Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less  foreign  to  the 
pure  Hebrew  mode  of  thought.  It  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  the  0.  T.  that  the 
writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  filling  (i.  7) 
and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1),  but  even  here  the 
idea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  "  seems  to  influence 
his  thoughts ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Providence  {-Kplvoia,  xiv.  3, 
xvii.  2;  comp.  Grimm,  ad  be),  and  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  (viii.  7,  acocppoaw-n,  (pp^viqa-is,  Si- 
KaiocrvvT},  auSpeia),  which,  in  form  at  least,  show 
the  eflfect  of  Stoic  teaching.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  Christian  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  the  future 
triumph  of  the  good  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  revelation  of  a  personal  Messiah  «  (iii.  7,  8,  v. 
16;  comp.  Grimm  on  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view 
of  the  eschatology  of  the  book).  The  identification 
of  the  tempter  (Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  devil,  as  the  bringer  "  of  death  into  the 
world  "  (ii.  23,  24),  is  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  Biblical  doctrine  which  the  book  contains; 
and  this  pregnant  passage,  when  combined  with  the 
earlier  declaration  as  to  the  action  of  man's  free 
will  in  the  taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a 
noble  example  of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine 
teaching  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  face  of  other  influences. 
It  is  also  in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon 
differs  most  widely  from  Philo,  who  recognizes  no 
such  evil  power  in  the  world,  though  the  doctrine 
must  have  been  well  known  at  Alexandria  (comp. 
Gfriirer,  Philo,  etc.  ii.  238).''  The  subsequent  de- 
liverance of  Adam  from  his  transgression  (e|ejAaTo 
ai/rhv  eK  TrapairTdo/xaTOS  IBiov)  is  attributed  to 
Wisdom ;  and  it  appears  that  we  must  understand 
by  this,  not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but 
that  wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  im- 
mortality (viii.  17 ).  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books.  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
Proj^hets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  etc.);  and 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 


the  0.  T.  passages  on  which  it  is  based,  and  partly  to 
the  concurrence  of  each  typical  form  of  reproach  and 
suffering  in  the  Lord's  Passion. 

b  There  is  also  considerable  difference  between  the 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  idolatry  in  Philo,  De  Monarch. 
§  1-3,  are  that  given  in  Wisd.  xiii.,xiv.  Other  differ- 
ences are  pointed  out  by  Eichhom,  Einl.  172  ff.  A 
trace  of  the  cabbalistic  use  of  numbers  is  pointed  out 
by  Ewald  in  the  twenty-one  attributes  of  Wisdom  (vil. 
22,  13). 
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priestly  dress  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
im:i<!;e  of  the  Divine  glory  in  creation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant  —  an  explanation  which  is 
found,  in  the  main,  both  in  Philo  {De  Vita  Mos. 
§  12)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7),  as  well  as  in 
later  writers  (corap.  also  xvi.  6,  §  7).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step 
further  the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  Job;  while  it  differs  from  both  for- 
mally by  the  admixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  due- 
trinally  by  the  supreme  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  immortality  as  the  vindication  of  Divme 
justice  (comp.  below,  §  9). 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  Wisdom.  —  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  l)etween  the  Creator 
and  creation,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this  history 
no  correct  opinion  can  be  formetl  on  the  position 
which  the  book  of  the  I'scudo-Solomon  occui)ies  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  where  (viii.) 
Wisdom  {Khokmah)  is  represented  as  present  with 
Gotl  before  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So  far  it  api)ears  only  as  a  principle  regu- 
lating the  action  of  the  Creator,  though  even  in  this 
way  it  establishes  a  close  connection  l)etvveen  the 
world,  as  the  outward  expression  of  Wisdom,  and 
God.  Moreover,  by  the  personification  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  nien  (viii.  31),  a 
preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine. This  appears,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Ec- 
clesiasticus.  In  the  great  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv.),  Wisdom  is  represented 
as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the 
whole  universe  (l-G),  and  taking  up  her  special 
abode  with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal 
existence  and  providential  function  are  thus  dis- 
tinctly brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the 
conception  gains  yet  further  completeness.  In  this. 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
17)  —  an  identification  half  implied  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
3  —  which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  9),  and  inspireil  the  prophets 
(vii.  7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7) 
and  directs  all  things  (viii.  1 ).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1);  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  {period,  for  "  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets  "  (vii.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  providential  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.);  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
that  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per- 
sonified, yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distiniiuished  from  any  special  outward  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  con- 
structed, th^  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Word  was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The 
Word  {}feinra),  the  Divine  expression,  as  it  was 
understood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  com- 
plement to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Greek  Logos  {sermo,  ratio)  intro- 
duced considerable  confusion  into  the  later  treat- 
ment of  the  two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Word  properly  represented  the 
mediative  element  in  the  action  of  Grod,  Wisdom 
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the  mediative  element  of  his  omnipresence.  Thus, 
according  to  the  later  distinction  of  Philo,  Wisdom 
corresponds  to  the  immanent  Word  (ASyos  ivSid- 
deTos)^  while  the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  de- 
fined as  enunciative  {A.6yos  TTpo<popiK6s)-  Both 
ideas  are  included  in  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
and  both  found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  Divine  Wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12,  xviii. 
15;  ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers  were 
distinguished  by  the  writer;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly argued  that  the  superior  prominence  given 
in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  unreasonable,  if  it  is  probably  established 
on  independent  grounds  that  the  book  is  of  Alex- 
andrine origin.  But  it  is  no  less  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  itself  is  no 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing on  this  subject  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
Palestine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recur 
to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrine  thought 
in  the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before  (§  G) 
for  the  primary  evidence  of  its  Alexandrine  origin ; 
and  starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our 
command,  a  greater  affinity  in  iheform  of  the  doc- 
trine on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than 
to  that  of  Palestine  (corap.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  548 
ff. ;  Welte,  Einl.  161  ff.,  has  some  good  criticisms 
on  many  supposed  traces  of  Alexandrine  doctrine  in 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  passes  by  a 
transition,  often  imijerceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  [Comp.  Philosophy.]  In  this  aspect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natui-al 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8),  offers  a  most  in- 
structive subject  of  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs : 
Plants,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Things,  Fishes), 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Psychology, 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
So  far  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the 
Christian  era  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  specu- 
lation and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  would 
seem,  which  was  then  recognized,  without  abandon- 
ing the  simple  faith  of  his  nation.  The  fact  itself 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  furnishing  an  important  corrective  to  the 
later  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  had  been  almost 
uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the  last  desperate 
struggle  for  national  existence.  (For  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  see  Philosophy; 
adding  Bruch,  Die  Weisheitslehre  der  Helrrder, 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  Date  of  Writing.  —  Without  claim- 
ing for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  a  decisive  force,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
believe  on  these  grounds  that  it  was  composed  at 
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Alexandria  some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (cir. 
120-80  B.  c.)-  Tiiis  opinion  in  the  main,  though 
the  conjectural  date  varies  from  150-50  b.  c.  or 
even  beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Heydenreich, 
Gfrcirer,  Bauermeister,  Kwald,  Bruch,  and  Grimm ; 
and  other  features  in  the  book  go  far  to  confirm  it. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  last 
century  b.  c,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there 
of  so  wide  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  modes  of 
thought,  and  so  complete  a  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Greek  language,  as  is  shown  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom.  Alexandria  was  the  only  place 
where  Judaism  and  Philosophy,  both  of  the  east 
and  west,  came  into  natural  and  close  connection. 
It  appears  further  that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian 
idolatry  is  spoken  of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  influence  of  present  and  hving  antagonism, 
and  not  to  the  contemplation  of  past  history.  This 
is  particidarly  evident  in  the  great  force  laid  upon 
the  details  of  the  Egyptian  animal  worship  (xv.  18, 
etc. ) ;  and  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  settlers  in  Egypt  (xix.  14-16)  applies  better 
to  colonists  fixed  at  Alexandria  on  the  conditions 
of  equality  by  the  first  Ptolemies,  than  to  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  justly,  that  the  local  coloring  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  is  conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  com- 
position. But  all  the  guesses  which  have  been 
made  as  to  its  authorship  are  absolutely  valueless. 
The  earliest  was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which 
assigned  it  to  Philo  {Prcef.  in  Lib.  Sal.  "  Nonnulli 
scriptorum  veterum  hunc  esse  Judsei  Philonis  affirm- 
ant ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  later  and 
famous  Philo  was  intended  by  this  designation, 
though  Jerome  in  his  account  of  him  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  belief  (Z>e  vir.  illustr.  xi.).  Many 
later  writers,  including  Luther  and  Gerhard, 
adopted  this  view ;  but  the  variations  in  teaching, 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  effectually  prove 
that  it  is  unfounded.  Others,  therefore,  have  im- 
agined that  the  name  was  correct,  but  that  the 
elder  Philo  was  intended  by  it  (G.  WernsdorfF,  and 
in  a  modified  form  Huet  and  Bellarmin).  But  of 
this  elder  Jewish  Philo  it  is  simply  known  that  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  Jerusalem."  Lutterbeck  suggested 
Aristobulus.  [Aristobulus.]  Eichhorn,  Zeller, 
Jost,  and  several  others  supposed  that  the  author 
was  one  of  the  Therapeutae,  but  here  the  positive 
evidence  against  the  conjecture  is  stronger,  for  the 
book  contains  no  trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline 
which  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Therapeutic  teach- 
ing. The  opinion  of  some  later  critics  that  the 
book  is  of  Christian  origin  (Kirschbaum,  C.  H. 
Weisse),  or  even  definitely  the  work  of  ApoUos 
(Noack),  is  still  more  perverse;  for  not  only  does  it 
not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  three  cardinal 
truths  of  Christianity,  the  Incarnation,  tne  Atone- 
ment, the  Kesurrection  of  the  body,  but  it  even 
leaves  no  room  for  them  by  the  general  tenor  of  its 
teaching.^ 


«  The  conjecture  of  J.  Faber,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  Zerubbabel,  who  rightly  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  second  Solomon,  is  only  worth  mentioning 
as  a  specimen  of  misplaced  ingenuity  (comp.  Welte, 
Einl.  p.  191  ff.).  Augustine  himself  corrected  the  mis- 
take by  which  he  attributed  it  to  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach. 

h  Dr.  Tregelles  has  given  a  new  turn  to  this  opinion 
by  siipposing  that  the  book  may  have  been  written  by 


9.  Ilisiwy.  —  The  history  of  the  book  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  if  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  its 
date  be  correct.  It  is  i>erhaps  more  surprising  that 
Philo  does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  his  writings  are 
carefully  examined  with  this  object,  some  allusions 
to  it  may  be  found  which  have  hitherto  escaped  ob- 
servation. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  ^-. 
doubted  that  St.  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  flj 
writers,  was  familiar  with  its  language,  though  he  ^^\ 
makes  no  definite  quotation  from  it  (the  supposed 
reference  in  Luke  xi.  40  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is 
wholly  unfounded).  Thus  we  have  striking  paral- 
lels in  Rom.  ix.  21  to  Wisd.  xv.  7;  in  Pom.  ix.  22 
to  Wisd.  xii.  20;  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  to  Wisd.  v. 
17-19  (the  heavenly  armor),  etc.  The  coincidences  ^1 
in  thought  or  language  which  occur  in  other  books  Vl 
of  the  N.  T.,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  them 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  book  may  not  have  been  gained 
rather  orally  than  by  direct  study.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  a  coincidence  of  language  in  the 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out 
by  Grimm  {Ad  Cm:  i.  27;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12); 
so  that  the  first  clear  references  to  the  book  occur 
not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
According  to  Eusebius  (//.  E.  v.  26),  Irenaeus 
made  use  of  it  (and  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews)  in 
a  lost  work,  and  in  a  passage  of  his  great  work 
{adv.  Hcer.  iv.  38,  3),  Irenaeus  silently  adopts  a 
characteristic  clause  from  it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  a.<pQap- 
cia  Se  iyyvs  elvai  Troiet  deov)'  From  the  time  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  book  is  constantly  quoted 
as  an  inspired  work  of  Solomon,  or  as  "  Scripture," 
even  by  those  Fathers  who  denied  its  assumed  au- 
thorship, and  it  gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  (to- 
gether with  the  other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  cir.  397  A.  d.  (for  detailed 
references  see  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  366 ).  From 
this  time  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Apocryphal  books  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  controversies  which  arose 
then  its  intrinsic  excellence  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  those  who  refused  it  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books  (so  Luther  ap.  Grimm,  §  2).  Pel- 
lican  directly  aflSrmed  its  inspiration  (Grimm,  I.  c); 
and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  both  the  books  of 
Homilies  (pp.  98-99  ;  174,  ed.  1850).  In  later 
times  the  various  estimates  which  have  been  formed 
of  the  book  have  been  influenced  by  controversial 
prejudices.  In  England,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, it  has  been  most  strangely  neglected,  though 
it  furnishes  several  lessons  for  Church  Festivals. 
It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  study  the  book  dis- 
passionately, and  not  feel  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
last  links  in  the  chain  of  providential  connection 
between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  How  Itir  it 
falls  short  of  Christian  truth,  or  rather  how  com-  i 


a  Christian  (otherwise  unknown)  named  Philo  In 
support  of  this  he  suggests  an  ingenious  conjectural 
emendation  of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  Where  the  Latin  text  reads  et  Sapientia  ab 
amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta,  he  imagines 
the  original  Greek  may  have  read,  Kal  fj  lo^ia  2oAo- 
ftiovTO?  vno  $iAw»'os  (for  vno  c^iXodv)  ....  Or  again, 
that  Jerome  so  misread  the  passage  {Journal  o/Philol. 


1855,  p.  37  fif.). 
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pletely  silent  it  is  on  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  has  been  already  seen ;  and  yet  Chris- 
tianity offers  the  only  complete  solution  to  the 
problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teaching  on  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  on  future  judgment,  on  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide, 
sustained,  and  definite.  The  writer  see»ns  to  have 
looked  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of 
Persia  and  Greece,  and  to  have  gathered  from  both 
what  they  contained  of  Divine  truth,  and  yet  to 
have  clung  with  no  less  zeal  than  his  fathers  to  that 
central  revelation  which  God  made  first  to  Moses, 
and  then  carried  on  by  the  O.  T.  prophets.  Thus 
in  some  sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by 
which  we  may  partially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the 
development  of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into 
contact  with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the 
aspirations  which  were  thus  raised  before  their 
great  fulfillment.  Tlie  teaching  of  the  book  upon 
immortality  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  upon  the 
language  of  Christendom.  The  noble  phrase  which 
speaks  of  a  "  hoi)e  full  of  immortality  "  (Wisd.  iii. 
4),  can  never  be  lost;  and  in  medieval  art  few 
symbols  are  more  striking  than  that  which  repre- 
sents in  outward  form  that  "  the  soids  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  God  ''  (Wisd.  iii.  1). 
Other  passages  less  familiar  are  scarcely  less  beau- 
tiful when  seen  in  the  light  of  Cln-istianity,  as  xv. 
3,  "To  know  Thee  (O  God)  is  perfect  righteous- 
ness; yea,  to  know  Thy  power  is  the  root  of  im- 
niort^ality  "  (comp.  viii.  13,  17;  St.  John  xvii.  3), 
or  xi.  26,  "Thou  sparest  all:  for  they  are  thine, 
0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls  "  (comp.  xii.  16);  and 
many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the  language 
of  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  x^P'^  «<*^  eA.€os;  iii-  1-i, 
rfjs  TTJO-rews  x^P'*  6/cA€KT7)  ;  xi.  23,  irapopas  aiiap- 
T^/iara  awOpwirwu  ety  fifTdvoiay]  xvi.  7,  5m  <rh 
rhv  iravTwv  (T(i}Tr\pa)- 

10.  Coiniiitnlaries.  —  The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  Kal)anus  Maurus  (t  856), 
who  undertook  the  work,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book.  It  is  uncertain  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentaries the  most  important  are  tliose  of  Lorinus 
(t  1634\  Corn,  a  Lapide  (t  1637),  Maldonatus 
(t  1583),  Calmet  (f  1757),  J.  A.  Schmid  (1858). 
Of  other  commentaries,  the  chief  are  those  by  Gro- 
tius  (t  1645),  Heydenreich,  Bauermeister  (1828), 
and  Grimm  (1837).  The  last-mentioned  scholai- 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
in  the  Kurz(/ef.  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  1860, 
which  contains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and  only  errs  by  excess  of  fullness.  The  English 
commentary  of  R.  Arnald  (t  1756)  is  extremely  dif- 
fuse, but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and 
shows  a  regard  for  the  variations  of  MSS.  and 
versions  which  was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A 
good  English  edition,  however,  is  still  to  be  de- 
sired. B.  F.  W. 
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[Magi;  Star 


*  WISE  MEN,  Matt.  ii.  1. 
OF  THK  Wise  Men.] 

*  WIST  =  "  knew  "  (Ex. 
6).     It  is  from  the  A.-S 
See  Wit,  Wot. 

*  WIT,  from  the  A.-S.  wUan  =  "  to  know 


xvi.  15;    Mark  ix. 
witan,  in  Germ,    wissen. 
H. 


(Gen.  xxiv.  21 ;  Ex.  ii.  4).     Hence,  "  to  do  to  wit " 
(2  Cor.  viii.  1)  is  "  to  cause  to  know."  H. 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.     [Magic] 

*  WITHERED  HAND.  [Medicine,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1866.] 

WITNESS."  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  transaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of 
Beer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  "  the 
heap  of  witness,"  as  a  boundary-mark  between  him- 
self and  Uban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "  altar,"  de- 
signed expressly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness 
to  the  covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence 
of  the  allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to  God;  "  for," 
he  said,  "  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  " 
(Josh.  xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a 
pillar  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  witness  to  the 
l^rd  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Is.  xix.  19, 
20).  Thus  also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  are 
called  "  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii.  7, 
8,  xviii.  2;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
contracts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8),  the  ordeal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  Class.  Mm. 
vi.  386).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practice  a  fiery 
ordeal  in  certain  cases  by  way  of  compurgation 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  121  ;  I^ayard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at 
the  oblation  of  first-fruits  may  be  mentioned  as 
partaking  of  the  same  character  (Deut.  xxvi.  4). 
[First-Fkuits.] 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ten document  (Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3),  whereas  among 
Bedouins  and  Mussulnians  in  general  a  spoken  sen- 
tence is  suflBcient  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  110;  Sale, 
Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  136,  236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  required  and  carefully  pre- 
served (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  was  very  careful  to  pro- 
vide and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  infractions  and 
all  transactions  bearing  on  them :  e.  g.  the  memo- 
rial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  2- 
4;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30);  the  fringes  on  garments 
(Num.  XV.  39,  40);  the  boundary-stones  of  prop- 
erty (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28);  the 
"  broad  plates  "  made  from  the  censers  of  the  Ko- 
rahites  (Num.  xvi.  38);  above  all,  the  Ark  of  Tes- 
timony itself:  all  these  are  instances  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded,  and 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Deut.  vi.  20-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their 
authenticity  (Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9, 16, 17 ; 
John  iii.  11,  v.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11;  Luke  xxiv.  48; 

Acts  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with  re- 
spect to  evidence  are  the  following :  — 


a  "TV,  ni37  f. 

persons  and  things. 


/aapTvs  :    testis  :  used  both  of 
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1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  estab- 
lish any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6, 
xix.  15 ;  IK.  xxi.  13 ;  John  viii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  Heb.  x.  28 ) ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  certain  cases 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  though  not  de- 
manded (Num.  V.  13). 

3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  cen- 
sured (Lev.  V.  1). 

4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offense  which  it  sought  to  estab- 
lish.    [Oaths.] 

5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are 
discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1;  Lev.  xix.  16, 18; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21;  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  executioners 
(Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58). 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase 
in  proof  of  the  fact  and  disproof  of  his  own  crimi- 
nality (Ex.  xxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves 
were  not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {Ant.  iv.  8, 
§  15).  To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots, 
deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  persons,  persons  of  infamous 
character,  and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden,  de 
Synedr.  ii.  13,  11;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  653). 
The  high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  evidence  in 
any  case  except  one  afTecting  the  king  {ibid.).  Va- 
rious refinements  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and 
the  manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  Mishna 
{Sanhedr.  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  Maccoth,  i.  1,  9;  Sheb. 
iii.  10,  iv.  1,  V.  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
was  required  to  be  oral ;  in  pecuniary,  written  evi- 
dence was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  653). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witness  is 
exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his 
belief  in  the  Gospel  by  personal  suffering.  So  St. 
Stephen  is  styled  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  20),  and 
the  "  faithful  Antipas  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  St.  John 
also  speaks  of  himself  and  of  others  as  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rev.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  xi.  3,  xx.  4).  See  also 
Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  passage  a  number  of 
persons  are  mentioned,  belonging  both  to  0.  T.  and 
N.  T.  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  personal 
endurance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  on  the  same  view  of  the  term  "  witness," 
Dan.  iii.  21,  vi.  16:  1  Mace.  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace, 
vi.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical term  '*  Martyr  "  has  arisen,  of  which  co- 
pious illustration  may  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Thes.  vol. 
ii.  p.  310,  &c.     [Maktvr,  Amer.  ed.] 

H.  W.  P. 

WIZARD.     [Magic] 

*  WOE  WORTH  (Ez.  xxx.  2)  is  equivalent 
to  "  woe  be,"  i.  e.  to  the  day  of  which  the  prophet 
speaks.  Worth,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  means 
"  to  be  "  or  "  become,"  like  werden  in  German. 

H. 

WOLF  (3St,  zeeb:  Xvkos-  lupus).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the 
common  Canis  lupus,  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  Canidce  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
have  described  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Canis  Syriactts  and  the  C  { Vidpes)  Nihticus  (see 
figures  in  art.  Fox,  i.  840  f.);  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  derboun,  a 


species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
Southern  Syria;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  Wolves  were  doubtless  far 
more  common  in  Biblical  times  than  they  are  now, 
though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modem  trav- 
ellers (see  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  184): 
"  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as  the 
fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  by  the 
sportsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  herds, 
often  suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  deeb  in  Arabic, 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
wolf:  Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27 ; 
Ez.  xxii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8;  Matt.  vii.  15:  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6;  Zeph.  iii.  3;  Hab.  i.  8: 
its  attacking  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12;  Matt. 
X.  16;  Luke  x.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  foretells 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  meta- 
phor of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb ;  cruel  perse- 
cutors are  compared  with  wolves  (Matt.  x.  16 ;  Acts 
XX.  29). 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
variation  in  color ;  the  common  color  is  gray  with 
a  tinting  of  fawn  and  long  black  hairs ;  the  variety 
most  frequent  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Pyrenees 
is  black;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  is  more  tawny 
than  those  of  the  common  color. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  apply  the  term 
dieb  to  the  Ca?iis  anthus,  Fr.  Cuv.  (see  Riippell's 
Atlas  zu  der  Reise  im  Nordlichen  Africa,  p.  46); 
this,  however,  is  a  jackal,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Lupus  Syi-iacus,  which  Hemp,  and  Ehrenb.  noticed 
in  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  "  Egyptian  wolf  " 
figured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 

W.  H. 

WOMEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  contrasts  favorably  with 
that  which  in  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  them 
generally  in  eastern  countries.  The  social  equality 
of  the  two  sexes  is  most  fully  implied  in  the  history 
of  the  original  creation  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  in 
the  name  assigned  to  her  by  the  man,  which  dif- 
fered from  his  own  only  in  its  feminine  termination 
(Gen.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  is  hence  effect- 
ively appealed  to  as'  supplying  an  argument  for 
enforcing  the  duties  of  the  husband  towards  the 
wife  (Eph.  V.  28-31).  Many  usages  of  early  times 
interfered  with  the  preservation  of  this  theoretical 
equality :  we  may  instance  the  existence  of  polyg- 
amy, the  autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
family  under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was 
maintained  generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  modern  oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  harem,  or  appear- 
ing in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  face  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  65).  Jacob  saluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
(Gen.  xxix.  11).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  former  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock. 
Sarah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  formed 
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WOMEN 

no  ground  for  supposing  lier  to  be  married  (Gen. 
xii.  14-19).  An  outrage  on  a  maiden  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Deut.  xxii.  25-27),  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Further 
than  this,  women  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
public  celebrations:  Miriam  headed  a  band  of 
women  who  connnemorated  with  song  and  dance 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21); 
Jephthah's  daughter  gave  her  father  a  triumphal 
reception  (.ludg.  xi.  34);  the  maidens  of  Shiloh 
danced  publicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast 
(Judg.  xxi.  21);  and  the  women  fT-ted  Saul  and 
David,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Phi- 
listines, with  singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6, 
7).  The  odes  of  Deborah  (.Tudg.  v.)  and  of  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  etc.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
jx)sition  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  also 
occasionally  held  public  offices,  particularly  that  of 
prophetess  or  inspired  teacher,  as  instanced  in 
Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20),  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14), 
Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14),  Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  and 
above  all  Deborah,  who  applied  her  prophetical  gift 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  was  so 
entitled  to  be  styled  a  "judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4). 
The  active  part  taken  by  Jezebel  in  the  government 
of  Israel  (1  K.  xviii.  13,  xxi.  25),  a>jd  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Athaliah  (2  K.  xi. 
3),  further  attest  the  latitude  allowed  to  women  in 
public  life. 

The  management  of  household  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  the  women-  They  brought  the  water 
from  the  well  ((Jen.  xxiv.  15;  1  Sam.  ix.  11), 
attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  etc. ;  Ex.  ii. 
1(5),  j)repared  the  meals  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
8),  and  occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  spimiing 
(Ex.  XXXV.  26;  Prov.  xxxi.  19)  and  making  clothes, 
either  for  the  use  of  the  family  (1  Sam.  ii.  19; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24),  or 
for  charity  (Acts  ix.  39).  The  value  of  a  virtuous 
and  active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topic  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10, 
etc.).  Iler  influence  was  of  course  proiiortionably 
great;  and.  where  there  was  no  second  wife,  she 
controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  to  the 
extent  of  inviting  or  receiving  guests  on  her  own 
motion  ('udg.  iv.  18;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  etc.;  2  K. 
iv.  8,  etc. ).  The  eflfect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer 
female  influence  from  the  wives  to  the  mother,  as 
is  incidentally  shown  in  the  application  of  the  terra 
gebire/i  (literally  meaning  potoerful)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  ii.  19,  xv.  13;  2  k.  x.  13,  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xiii.  18.  xxix.  2).  Polygamy  also  necessitated 
a  separate  establishment  for  the  wives  collectively, 
or  for  each  individually.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  monarch  there  was  a  "  house  of  the 
women"  (Esth.  ii.  9)  which  was  guarded  by 
eunuchs  (ii.  3);  in  Solomon's  palace  the  harem 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  from,  the  rest  of 
the  building  (1  K.  vii.  8):  and  on  journeys  each 
wife  had  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxxi.  33).  In 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their 
meals  apart  from  the  males  (Esth.  i.  9);  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  system 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  present  at  festivals,  either  as  attendants  on 
the  guests  (John  xii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 
(Job  i.  4;  John  ii.  3);  and  hence  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinary  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  though  there  is 
no  positive  testimony  to  that  effect. 
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Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  arti 
cle  is  given  under  the  heads  De.vconess,  Dkess, 
Hair,  M.\rkiage,  Slave,  Veil,  and  Widow. 

W.  L.  B. 

WOOD.     [Forest.] 

*  WOOF.     [Weaving.] 

WOOL  ("IP^;  ^2).  Wool  was  an  article 
of  the  highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. , 
47;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxxi.  13;. 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ii.  5 ).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
tsemer  and  gez,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  the  *'  fleece  "  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  Job  xxxi.  20),  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  yizzah,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  tsemer,  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  fleece  of  wool."  The  imjxjrtance  of  wool  is 
incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that  Mesha's 
tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number  of  rams  "  with 
the  wool  "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  its  being 
specified  among  the  first-fruits  to  l)e  offered  to  the 
priests  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii. 
18 ) ;  and  is  compared  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  (l^pia  ^k  MjA^tou),  the  fame  of  which  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  306,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  occasion 
ally  cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  brilliancy  (Is. 
i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14),  and  the  flakes  of 
snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16). 
The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews 
(Mishna,  Sha/i.  1,  §  6).  W.  L.  B. 

WOOLEN  (LINEN  and).    Among  the  laws 
against   unnatund  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 

effect  :  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [^?.^^tt^ 
shaatnez]  shall  not  come  upon  thee "  (Lev.  xix. 
19);  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "thou 
shalt  not  wear  shaatnez,  wool  and  flax  together." 
Our  version,  by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has 
rendered  the  strange  word  shiuitmz  in  the  former, 
"of  linen  and  woolen;  "  while  in  Deut.  it  is  trans- 
lated "  a  garment  of  divers  sorts."  In  the  Vulgate 
the  difficulty  is  avoided ;  and  /c/jSStjAos,  "  spuri- 
ous "  or  "  counterfeit,"  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
is  wanting  in  precision.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
the  same  word  remains  with  a  slight  modification 
to  adapt  It  to  the  Chaldee;  but  in  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  of  Lev.  it  is  rendered  by  an  adjective, 
"  motley,"  and  in  Deut.  a  '•  motley  garment,"  cor- 
responding in  some  degree  to  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, which  has  "spotted  Hke  a  leopard."  Two 
things  only  appear  to  be  certain  about  shaatnez  — 
that  it  is  a  foreign  word,  and  that  its  origin  has 
not  at  present  been  traced.  Its  signification  is 
sufficiently  defined  in  Deut.  xxii.  11.  The  deriva- 
tion given  in  the  Mishna  {CiUdm,  ix.  8),  which 
makes  it  a  compound  of  three  words,  signifying 
"carded,  spun,  and  twisted,"  is  in  keeping  with 
Rabbinical  etymologies  generally.  Other  etymolo- 
gies are  proposed  by  Bochart  {Ilieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  2, 
c.  45),  Simonis  {Lex.  Heb.),  and  Pfeifi*er  {Dub. 
Vex.  cent.  2,  loc.  xi.).  The  last-mentioned  writer 
defended  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word,  but  hia 
knowledge  of  Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  ex- 
tended not  n'luch  beyond  the  letters,  and  little 
value,  therefore,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  solution 
which  he  proposed  for  the  difficulty.  Jablonski 
himself  favors  the  suggestion  of  Foi-ster,  that  a 
garment  of  linen  and  woolen  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  shontnes,  and  that  this  word  was  bor- 
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rowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  written  by  them  in  the 
form  shaatnez  ( Opusc.  i.  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11) 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  garment 
woven  of  linen  and  woolen  is,  that  such  were  worn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Cilaim,  ix.  1). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  girdle  (of  whjch  Josephus 
says  the  warp  was  entirely  linen.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2), 
ephod,  and  breastplate  (Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sac. 
Hebr.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  high-priest,  and  the 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonides,  CeLe 
Hammikdash,  cviii.).  Spencer  conjectured  that 
the  use  of  woolen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  same 
garment  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Zabii,  and 
was  associated  with  their  idolatrous  ceremonies 
{De  kg.  Heb.  ii.  33,  §  3);  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  because  with  them  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idolatry.  Mai- 
monides found  in  the  books  of  the  Zabii  that 
"the  priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves 
with  robes  of  linen  and  woolen  mixed  together" 
(Townley,  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  207). 
By  "  wool "  the  Talmudists  understood  the  wool 
of  sheep  (Mishna,  Cilaim,  ix.  1).  It  is  evident 
from  Zeph.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
dress  was  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendencies, 
and  there  may  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the 
explanation  of  Maimonides.  W.  A.  W. 

*  WORD,  THE  (6  \6yos:  verbum),  John  i.  1, 
14.  This  term  is  employed  by  St.  John  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  among  the  sacred  writers,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  suggests  that  among  those  for 
whom  he  immediately  wrote,  it  was  already  asso- 
ciated with  a  meaning  or  meanings  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  he  designed  to  convey  by  it. 
That  this  was  in  general  the  case,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence ;  but  to  determine  precisely  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  attached  to  it  in  different 
quarters  by  those  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Evangelist  or  not  long  before,  and  to  show  pre- 
cisely in  what  relation  his  own  employment  of  it 
stood  to  existing  usage,  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

The  idea  of  a  distinction  between  the  hidden  and 
the  manifested  Deity,  between  God  as  He  is  in  him- 
self and  as  He  makes  himself  known  in  creation 
and  revelation,  seems  to  have  been  early  entertained 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  naturally  suggested  by 
many  of  the  representations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such,  e.  g.  as  that  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  Ex. 
xxiii.  20,  21,  and  elsewhere,  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion to  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiii.  20-23,  and  the  passage 
in  which  Wisdom  is  introduced  as  speaking,  Prov. 
viii.,  particularly  vv.  23-31. 

In  the  apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv. 
3,  4,  8,  9)  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (vii.  22- 
27,  ix.  4,  9),  both  works  of  Alexandrine  origin,  the 
conception  presented  in  the  passage  last  referred  to 
is  developed  in  such  a  way  as  strongly  to  favor  the 
supposition  of  a  design  to  indicate  a  personal  being 
as  the  medium  of  the  divine  communication  with 
the  world,  and  in  a  special  manner  (Ecclus.)  with 
Israel.  [Wisdom  of  Solomon,  §  7.]  But  the 
most  prominent  form  among  those  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  self-revealing  God  was  wont  to  be  ex- 
pressed among  the  Jews  subsequently  to  the  Cap- 


a  *  Interchanged  occasionally  with  other  exprefi- 

aions,  such  as  "^"^T  W^p'^,  YSkar&  da-  YHya,  TIU'^'DW 
t:  -       t't:'  t  :  •  : 

^''T     S/iSckintah  da-Yiya,  "the  majesty  or  glory  of 
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tivity,  seems  to  have  originated  in  what  was  the 
standing  representation  of  the  divine  agency  em- 
ployed in  the  O.  T.  The  earliest  statement  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject  is  "  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,"  Gen.  i.  3.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  not  only  is  the  whole  work  of  original 
creation  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  word  of  God  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  6,  9),  but  it  is  his  word  that  maintains  the 
course  of  nature  and  accomplishes  the  purposes  of 
Providence  (Ps.  cvii.  20,  cxlvii.  15,  18;  Is.  Iv.  11). 
Nowhere  however  in  the  O.  T.  does  the  use  of  the 
term  exceed  the  limits  of  bold  personification.  Pre- 
cisely at  what  period  it  began  to  be  emjjloyed  in 
Jewish  theology  as  designating  a  distinct  personal- 
ity it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  what  is  even  apparently  such  a  use  occurs 
in  Wisd.  Sol.  xviii.  15,  16.  Speaking  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  the  writer  says, 
"Thine  almighty  word  ((5  iravro^vvafjLOs  <rov 
\6yos)  leaped  down  from  heaven,  out  of  thy  royal 
throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a 
land  of  destruction,  bearing  thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment {ttjv  avvirdKpiTov  iiTirayi]v  aov  (pf- 
pwu)  as  a  sharp  sword."  Here,  whatever  interpre- 
tation we  may  put  upon  the  passage,  the  distinc- 
tion manifestly  made  between  "  thine  almighty 
word  "  and  the  "unfeigned  commandment"  inter- 
poses a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  explana- 
tion resorted  to  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.), 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  "  rhetorico- 
poetical  personification  of  the  divine  will  and  agency 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment."  This  representa- 
tion, however,  it  should  be  added,  is  wholly  with- 
out a  parallel,  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  nearly 
contemporary  work.  The  passages  Wisd.  Sol.  ix. 
1,  xvi.  12,  26;  Ecclus.  xliii.  26,  xlviii.  3,  5 — 
comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  3  -:-  exhibit  noth- 
ing essentially  different  from  the  usage  of  the  0. 
T.,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  passages  in  the 
book  of  Enoch  where  "the  word"  is  spoken  of 
(e.  g.  xiv.  24,  xci.  1,  cii.  1;  see  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
jild.  Apokalyptik,  p.  105,  note  2).  The  passage  in 
Enoch  xc.  38,  is  probably  corrupt;  see  DiUmann 
in  he. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  the  fact  of  the 
early  prevalence  of  some  conception  of  the  Word 
as  a  distinct  hypostasis  has  been  by  many  very 
confidently  inferred  from  the  Targums  or  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  portions  of  the  O.  T.  These  writ- 
ings, although  their  claims  to  antiquity  have  been 
of  late  years  considerably  reduced  [Versions,  An- 
cient (Targum)],  doubtless  represent  long-stand- 
ing Jewish  tradition,  and  it  is  among  their  most  re- 
markable characteristic  features  that  whenever  God 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Heb.  especially  as  interposing 

in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  expression  "^^"7  S^p'^Pj 

Memrd  da-Yeya  (sometimes  S"1^S'7,  Dibburd), 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  is  very  commonly  substi- 
tuted for  the  proper  divine  name.«  But  there  are 
no  data  from  which  we  may  gather  the  exact  form 
of  thought  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  usage, 
and  the  employment  of  it  was  plainly  determined 
by  no  settled  rule.  Most,  if  not  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  expressions  above  cited  occur  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  principle  suggested  on 


II 


Jehovah."     The  statement  sometimes  made  that  the 

"^''T  M"ll!3"^tt,  "  word  of  Jehovah,"  is  in  the  Tar- 
t:  -        T :      ••'  ' 

gums  expressly  identified  with  the  Messiah  can  hardly 
be  sustained.  D.  S.  T. 
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p.  3404  b  of  this  work  (comp.  pp.  3406  6,  3418  a), 
namely,  the  repugnance  of  the  writers  to  bring  the 
Divine  lieing  into  too  close  contact,  as  it  were,  with 
man.     Conip.  Shechinah. 

The  writings  of  Philo,  the  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  in  the  former  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, present  the  earliest  approximation  to  a  defi- 
nite doctrme  of  the  Word.  His  system,  if  system 
it  may  be  called,  is  a  singular  combination  of  Pyth- 
agoreaiiism,  Platonism,  Stoicism,  and  the  Emana- 
tionism  of  the  East  with  the  doctrines  of  the  O. 
T.  Scriptures.  Of  this  system  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  o  has  been  styled  the  central  point,  and  it  is 
often  i)reseiited  here  in  terms  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  representations  of  St.  John,  al- 
thongh  quite  commonly  a  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  expression  rather 
than  in  the  thought.^  That  the  I^ogos-doctrine  of 
St.  John  is  in  some  way  connected  ynth.  that  of 
Philo,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  the 
manifold  incongruities,*^  not  to  say  self-contratlic- 
tions,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  latter,  the 
extraordinary  latitude  which  he  manifestly  allows 
himself  in  his  representations,  and  above  all,  the 
wide  contrast  presented  by  his  whole  style  of  think- 
ing to  that  exhibited  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,*'  forbid 
us  to  believe  that  the  author  of  that  (iospel  can 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Alexandrian  philosopher 
for  any  fundamental  element  of  doctrine. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  connection  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  I^gos  as  found  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  use  that  had  been  already  made  of 
the  term  in  various  quartei-s,  it  is  very  evident  that 
in  its  essential  features  that  doctrine  was  something 
wholly  new  to  the  world.  It  involved  the  revela- 
tion of  a  fact  for  which  language  furnished  no  en- 
tirely adequate  expression.  In  such  a  case  there 
are  two  courses  open  to  the  writer.  He  must  either 
invent  a  new  term  to  designate  the  new  thought  to 
be  conveyed,  or  he  must  appropriate  a  term  already 
employed  in  a  sense  somewhat  related  to  that  he 
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a  *  The  selection  of  this  term  by  Philo  was  doubt- 
less determined  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  use  of 
it  in  the  0.  T.  above  alluded  to.  In  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  Plato,  from  whom  his  conception  of  the 
Logos  in  its  main  features  was  derived,  i/ovs  was  the 
expression  which,  but  for  this  consideration,  he  would 
naturally  have  employed.  D.  S.  T. 

b  *  Thus  the  Logas  is  represented  as  the  Son  of 
GK>d  (De  Prof.  c.  20,  Opp.  i.  562  ed.  Mang.),  the  eldest 
Son,  the  first-begotten,  jrp€<j-/3i/TaTOS  vios,  Trpwroyofo? 
(2)e  Conf.  Ling.  cc.  14.  28,  i.  414,  427  ;  Be  A^ric.  c. 
12,  i.  308  ;  De  Somn.  lib.  i.  c.  37,  i.  653) ;  the  image 
of  God,  elfcwi/  eeov  (De  Opif.  Mundi,  c.  8,  i.  6 ;  De 
Conf.  Ling.  c.  20,  i.  419 ;  De  Somn.  lib.  i.  c.  41,  i. 
656,  and  often  elsewhere;  his  "eternal  image,"  De 
Conf  Lijig.  c.  28,  i.  427) ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  world  was  made,  opyavov  Si*  oC  6  Koo-jaos  Ka.re<ricev- 
atrQy)  {De  Cherub,  c.  35,  i.  162,  where  note  Philo's  dis- 
tinction between  to  v<f>''  oC,Tb  ef  oC,  to  fie'  o5,  and  rh  5i' 
o,  as  denoting  respectively  the  primary  or  efficient 
cause,  the  material,  the  instrument  or  intermediate 
agent,  and  the  end  or  final  cause  ;  comp.  Legg.  Al- 
leg.  lib.  iii.  c.  31,  i- 106,  <r»cia  6eov  6  \6yo<:  avrov  e<m.v, 
m  KaOdnep  bpyav(a  7rpo<rxp'}0'aM'f»'05  cKOo-juiOTroiei ,  also 
De  Migr.  Abr.  c.  1,  i.  437  ;  De  Monarch,  lib.  ii,  c.  5, 
ii.  225) ;  God's  vicegerent,  vnapxos,  upon  whom  all 
things  depend  {De  Agric.  c.  12,  i.  308  ;  De  Somn.  lib. 
i.  c.  41,  1.  656) ;  the  interpreter  of  God,  ep/uiTji/ci)?  or 
w7ro<^i)T7fs  9eov  {Legg.  Alleg.  lib.  iii.  c.  74,  i.  128  ; 
Quod  Deus  sit  immut.  c.  29,  i.  293 ;  De  Nam.  Mat. 
c.  3,  i.  581) ;  the  light,  <^ws  {De  Somn.  lib.  i.  c.  13,  i. 
632) ;  the   fountain   of   wisdom,   aortas  irrjyij,    from 


wishes  to  express,  and  he  must  indicate  in  some 
way  the  limitations  or  enlargements  of  significance 
that  are  necessary  to  make  it  an  adequate  exiwnent 
of  his  meaning.  The  latter  course  is  adopted  by 
St.  John,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice 
of  the  sacred  writers.  In  the  term  Logos  and  its 
Chaldee  equivalents,  as  employed  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  finds  the  nearest  approx- 
imation to  such  an  expression  as  he  needs  in  order 
to  set  forth  his  own  conception  of  the  being  that 
has  become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
term  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  at 
best  indefinitely,  and  when  most  definitely,  always 
in  a  sense  more  or  less  diverse  from  that  which  it 
is  his  ol)ject  to  convey.  The  necessity  is  thus  laid 
Ujwn  him,  in  appropriating  this  term  to  his  own 
purpose,  to  guard  carefully  against  being  misunder- 
stood, and  to  make  explicit  statements  in  respect  to 
those  points  where  the  term,  as  commonly  employed, 
is  likely  either  to  fall  short  of  fully  conveying  his 
own  idea,  or  to  suggest  some  erroneous  conception 
of  it.  Accordingly,  in  announcing,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  his  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Word, 
as  that  apparently  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  history  he  is  about  to  give,  he  first  of  all 
declares,  with  manifest  reference  to  Gen.  i.  1,  "In 
the  beginning  was  ('Ev  apx'f)  ^v)  the  Word." 
Here,  as  in  the  opening  of  his  first  epistle,  is  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  view  the  great  fact  of  the  uncre- 
ated, and  therefore  the  eternal,  existence  of  the 
Logos.  Next  follows  a  statement  of  the  intimate 
relation  which  the  Logos  sustains  to  God  (koL  6 
\6yos  -fiv  TTphs  rhv  @(6v),  and  notwithstanding 
the  distinction  thus  implied,  it  is  immediately 
added,  "  the  Word  tons  God."  Then  as  if  to  guard 
against  the  misapprehension  being  entertained  that 
the  distinction  indicated  as  existing  in  the  divine 
nature  had  originated  in  time,  there  is  subjoined 
the  affirmation  "  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God."  To  pursue  further  the  account  given 
of  the  Word  in  the  sublime  prologue  of  the  Evan- 


which  those  who  draw  obtain  everlasting  life,  ^wtjv 
aiSiof  {De  Prof  c.  18,  i.  560) ;  the  intercessor  for  man, 
iKe-nyt  tou  Ovtitov,  and  mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,  separating  and  yet  connecting  both  {Quis  Re- 
rum  Div.  Hfures,  c.  42,  i.  501  f.) ;  high-priest,  apxie- 
pevs,  free  trom  all  sin  {De  Prof  cc.  20,  21,  i.  562  f.  ; 
De  Somn.  lib.  i.  c.  37,  i.  653),  and  perhaps  advocate 
or  paraclete,  7rapa*c\TjTos  {De  Mose,  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  ii. 
155),  but  in  this  passage  some  understand  the  term 
to  be  applied  to  the  world  as  "  the  son  of  God ;  "  comp. 
Mangey's  note.  The  Logos  is  also  called  by  Philo  fleos, 
"  God,"  or  rather,  "  a  divine  being."  the  term  being 
used  by  him  in  a  lower  sense  (De  Somn.  lib.  i.  c.  38, 
i.  655,  comp.  Legg.  AUeg.  lib.  iii.  c.  73,  i.  128  ;  Sevre- 
(M<:  9e6s,  "a  second  God,"  Fragm..  ap.  Eu.«eb.  Prcep. 
Ev.  vii.  12,  Opp.  ii.  625).  D.  S.  T. 

c  *  A  single  illustration  of  these  incongruities  may 
suffice.  While  Philo  expressly  identifies  the  Logos 
with  the  Wisdom  of  God  {Legg.  AUeg.  lib.  i.  c.  19, 
Opp.  i.  56,  and  elsewhere),  he  also  represents  Wisdom 
as  the  spouse  of  God  (De  Ebrietate,  c.  8,  i.  361)  and  the 
mother  of  the  Logos  {De  Prof.  c.  20,  i.  562).     D.  S,  T. 

d  *  In  illustration  of  the  radical  difference  between 
the  religious  system  of  Philo  and  that  of  St.  John,  it 
needs  only  to  be  stated  that  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  finds  no  place  in  his  writings,  and  his  idea  ot 
the  creation  precludes  the  necessity  of  such  a  Messiah 
Contrast  too  his  conception  of  God  as  a  being  devoid 
of  all  qualities  {Quod  Deus  sit  immut.  c.  11,  Opp.  i. 
281)  with  such  passages  as  John  iii.  16,  xvi.  27  ;  1 
John  iv.  8.  D.  S.  T.     . 
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gelist,  would  make  it  necessary  to  trench  too  much 
upon  the  province  of  the  commentator.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  in  general  the 
probable  relation  of  St.  John's  doctrine  upon  this 
subject  to  the  previous  history  of  t\,e  employment 
of  the  term,  and  to  show  in  what  manner  it  may  be 
supposed  that  his  own  representations  have  been 
affected  by  existing  tendencies  of  thought.  While 
in  the  view  above  presented  of  the  way  in  which 
his  own  special  usage  of  the  term  was  probably  de- 
termined, nothing  has  been  said  of  its  fitness  in  its 
more  ordinary  acceptations  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  applies  it,  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  suppos- 
ing that  in  his  selection  of  it,  he  had  no  regard  to 
its  more  common  significance,  whether  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  philosophy  or  in  that  of  every-day  life,  as 
contributing  to  make  it  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
It  is,  in  particular,  for  from  improbable  that  the 
import  of  \6yoi  as  being  preeminently  the  revela- 
tion of  thought  may  have  been  distinctly  in  his 
mind,  as  most  highly  fit  to  be  associated  with  Him 
who  is  The  Truth  revealed." 

The  explanation  of  6  \6yos  as  =  5  Xeycoy,  and 
likewise  that  adopted  by  Beza,  Tittmann,  and 
others,  as  =  6  KeyS/xevoSy  or  6  (irayyeXdeis,  the 
promised  one,  are  wholly  unsustained  by  usage. 
Nor  is  there  any  valid  foundation  for  supposing,  as 
many  do,  that  the  term  was  adopted  by  St.  John 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  specially  suited,  in  cer- 
tain of  its  acceptations,  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Reason.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
not  only  was  the  Evangelist  furnished  through  the 
already  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  Word,  with 
the  most  suitable  expression  of  his  great  idea,  but 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  whatever 
there  was  of  truth  connected  with  past  speculations 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  show  how  his  own  doctrine 
effectually  met  the  difficulties  which  had  been  felt 
so  long,  and  which  attempts  had  been  so  variously 
made  to  meet.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said  to  those 
of  his  readers  whom  he  more  immediately  had  in 
view.  What  you  have  vainly  sought  to  find,  and 
what  you  may  think  that  in  your  conception  of 
the  Word,  you  have  found,  I  make  known  to  you 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  in  his  presentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  alone,  that  we  find  the  indica- 
tions of  such  a  design.  In  all  his  writings  we  are 
met  by  the  recurrence  of  peculiar  phrases  and  rep- 
resentations (many  of  them  often  repeated),  which 
stand  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  systems  of 
error  that  came  to  their  full  development  only  in  a 
subsequent  age,  that  we  are  enabled  both  to  discern 
the  germs  of  those  systems  as  already  in  being  in 
his  own  time,  and  to  trace  their  origin  in  preceding 
thought,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  called  to 
note  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  inspired 
writer,  without  resorting  to  the  form  of  polemics, 
effectually  guards  the  truth  against  assault,  and 
turns  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  into  a  source 
of  strength.  D.  S.  T. 

*  Many  works  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel  of,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1439.  Among  the  writers  there  named, 
Liicke  and  Dorner,  Niedner  and  Bucher,  Stuart 
and  Norton,  are  particularly  worthy  of  consultation. 
Of  the  commentators  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  be- 


a  *  The  supposition  entertained  by  many,  that,  in 
the  desiguatioa  The  Word,  as  understood  with  some 
reference  to  its  common  acceptation,  it  is  intended  to 
set  forth  an  inward  relation  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
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sides  Liicke,  the  following  are  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  : 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc  (on  John  i.  1-18  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  Hammond,  i.  391  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  comp. 
his  Epist.  Grit,  vii.-ix.),  Whitby,  Wetstein,  Pau- 
lus,  Kuinoel  (who  gives  a  detailed  view  of  the  ear- 
lier literature),  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and 
Baumgarten-Crusius.  Out  of  the  host  of  other 
writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  selected  as  worthy  of  notice :  C.  San- 
dius.  Diss,  de  \6y((>,  appended  to  his  Intei-p.  Par- 
adoxce  in  Quat.  Evang.,  Cosmop.  [Amst.],  3670, 
pp.  259-303.  Joh.  Saubert,  Diss,  de  Voce  \6yot 
ad  Joh.  i.  1,  Altorf.,  1687,  reprinted  in  Menthen's 
Thesaurus  (supplementary  to  the  Critici  SaaH),  ii. 
347-362.  (P.  Allix, )  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jeu>- 
ish  Church  against  the  Unitarians.,  Lond.  1699,  2d 
ed.  1821  (untrustworthy).  (Souverain,)  Le  Platon- 
isme  devoile,  Cologne,  1700;  Eng.  trans.,  Platonism 
Unveiled.,  n.  p.  1700 ;  German  translation  by  J.  F. 
C.  Loffler,  Versuch  iib.  d.  Platonismus  d.  Kirchen- 
vdter,  2«  Aufl.,  1792,  with  an  Appendix  by  the 
translator.  Paulus,  Die  Gottheit  als  Lehrer  durch 
Werke  u.  Worte,  Joh.  i.  1-18,  in  his  Afe7no7'abU. 
viii.  94-198  (1796) ;  see  also  his  Commentar  (1812). 
Keil,  De  \6y(fy  in  his  Opusc.  Acad.  (1821),  pp. 
483-531.  F.  G.  Siiskind,  EtvMs  iib.  d.  neueren 
Ansichten  der  Stelle  Joh.  i.  1-14,  in  his  Mag.  f. 
christl.  Dogm.  u.  Moi-al,  x.  1-91  (1803).  Ber- 
tholdt,  Christologia  Judcearum,  etc.  Erl.  1811,  pp. 
104-134  (uncritical).  C.  W.  Upham,  Letters  on 
the  Logos,  Bost.  1828.  Biiumlein,  Versuch  die 
Bedeutung  des  johan.  Logos  aus  den  Religionssys- 
temen  des  Orients  zu  enftoickeln,  Tiib.  1828. 
(Baumlein  now  confesses.  Com.  iib.  d.  Ev.  d.  Joh., 
p.  23,  that  his  representations  in  this  work  were 
drawn  from  unreliable  sources  —  the  Oupnek'hat 
and  Kleuker's  Zendavesta.)  E.  Burton,  Inquiry 
into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age  (Bampton 
Lectures),  Lect.  vii.  Oxf.  1829.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.  Edin. 
1859,  i.  341-350  (Chaldee  Targuras),  363-386 
(Philo),  and  elsewhere;  comp.  W.  Hincks's  Review 
of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Repos.  for  1831,  re- 
printed separately,  I^nd.  1832.  J.  F.  Denham, 
On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  Kitto's  Journ. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1849;  iii.  107-135  (su- 
perficial and  inaccurate).  James  Strong,  two  arts, 
in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  for  July  and  Oct.  1851. 
G.  F.  Simmons,  Six  Sermons,  Bost.  1856,  pp.  31- 
60.  M.  Nicolas,  Des  DoctHnes  religieuses  des 
Juifs,  etc..  Par.  1860,  pp.  143-215 ;  comp.  art.  in 
Christ.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1863,  on  The  Palestinian 
Woi'd,  founded  on  Nicolas,  and  erroneously  iden- 
tifying the  Logos  of  Philo  with  the  Memra  of  the 
Targums.  A.  Lamson,  Church  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries,  2d  ed.  Bost.  1865,  p.  58  ff.  H.  L.  Han- 
sel, art.  Philosophy  (Greek),  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  iii.  520-531.  Liddon,  The  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  (Bampton  I^ect.  1866),  2d  ed. 
1868,  p.  59  ff.,  226  ff.  Jos.  Langen  (Cath.),  Das 
Judenthum  in  Palmtina  zur  Zeit  ChHsti  (1866), 
pp.  248-281.  L.  T.  Schulze,  Vom  Menschensohn 
u.  vom  Jjogos,  Gotha,  1867  (dogmatic). 

On  the  use  of  (rocpia,  \6yo5,  and  Trvevfxa  ayiov 
in  the  Apocrypha,  see  Bretschneider,  System.  Dar- 
stellung  d.  Dogm.  u.  s.  w.  d.  apocr.  Schriften  d. 


Himself,  "  the  principle,"  as  Tholuck  expresses  it, 
"  through  which  God  is  revealed  to  Himself,"  would,  if 
admitted,  make  the  declaration  nugatory,  "  The  Word 
was  with  God."  D.  S.  T. 
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A.  T.,  Leipz.  1805,  pp.  191-275,  where  there  are 
full  references  to  tlie  older  literature;  see  also  the 
works  referred  to  under  Apookyfha,  i.  125  f., 
adding  Bruch's  Wtisheifs-Lehre  cier  Hebrder 
(1851),  p.  283  ff.,  341  ff.,  and  the  works  of  Gfrorer 
and  Diihne  to  be  mentioned  below. 

On  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  one  may  fur- 
ther consult  the  following  essays :  Cudworth's  In- 
lelttctunl  Si/steni  of  the  Universe^  ch.  iv.  §  36, 
with  the  elaborate  note  of  Mosheim  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  work,  2d  ed.,  i.  828  ff.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  320  ft",  of  Harrison's  ed.  of  Cud  worth).  J.  B. 
Carpzov,  De  \6y(f  Philonis  non  Johanneo,  Helmst. 
1749,  in  opposition  to  Mangey  (I'ref.  to  Philo),  re- 
printed as  lib.  vii.  of  the  Pldluniana  prefixed  to 
his  Sacroi  Extrc.  in  Kp,  ad  Hebr.  (1750),  pp. 
cvii.-clxiiii.  E.  H.  Stahl,  Kntwurf  des  Phib- 
nischen  Lefirbe(jrijf''s,  in  Eichhoni's  AlUjem.  Bib- 
lioth.  iv.  785-890  (1792).  Caesar  Morgan,  Investi- 
gation of  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  J'hilo  Jiulceus 
(1795),  reprinted  Cambr.  (Eng.),  1853.  J.  Bry- 
ant, Stntitnenis  of  Philo  Judetis  [sic]  conceiminy 
the  Aoyos,  or  Wotti  of  God,  Canibr.  (Eng.),  1797. 
Grosstnaim,  Qiuestionum  Philonearuin  Partic.  L, 
II.,  Lips.  1829,  4to.  (Valuable;  purjwrts  to  give 
all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  \^os  occurs  in 
Philo.)  Gfrorer,  Philo  u.  die  jiid.-<dtx.  Thtoso- 
phie,  2  Abth.  Stuttg.  1831,  also  1835  (Theil  I.  of  his 
Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Urchristenthurns).  Liicke  praises 
the  anonymous  reviews  of  Grossmann  and  Gfrorer 
in  the  Leipzig  Litt.-Zeitung  for  1831,  Nr.  124-126, 
and  1832,  Nr.  253-256.  J.  G.  iMiiller  character- 
izes Gfriirer  as  "  oft  oberfliichlich  und  breit."  Nor- 
ton, Statement  of  lieasons,  etc.  (1833),  2d  ed. 
Bost.  1856,  pp.  314-349.  Uiihne,  Gesch.  Dar- 
stelluny  d.  jikl.-alex.  Religions- Philos.,  2  Abth. 
Halle,  1834.  (One  of  the  most  thorough  works  on 
the  subject;  comp.  Baur's  review  in  the  Jahrb.  f. 
wiss.  Kridk,  Nov.  1835,  pp.  737-792.)  Kitter, 
Gesch.  d.  Philos.  iv.  418  ff.  (1834),  or  iv.  407  ff. 
Eng.  trans.  Semisch,  Justin  der  Mdrtyrer,  ii. 
267  ff.  (1842),  or  ii.  165-207,  Ryland's  trans.  A. 
Franck,  La  Kabbale,  Par.  1843,  pp.  293-338. 
Keferstein.  Philo's  Lehre  von  den  gotllichen  Mit- 
telwesen,  Leipz.  1846.  ("  Eine  griindliche  und 
eingehende  Arbeit" — J.  G.  Miiller.)  Steinhart, 
art.  Philo  in  Pauly's  Reai-Encycl.  v.  1499-1516 
(1848).  M.  Wolff  (Kabbin),  Die  philonische  Phi- 
losophie,  2«  Ausg.,  Gotheub.  1858.  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines,  First  Per.,  §  40,  Eng.  trans, 
from  4tli  Germ,  ed.,  N.  Y.  1861.  DOUinger, 
Heidenthum  u.  Judenthum  (1857),  pp.  838-848,  or 
ii.  398  ff.,  Eng.  trans.  J.  G.  Miiller,  art.  Philo  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xi.  578-603  (1859).  B. 
Jowett,  St.  Paid  aiui  Philo,  in  his  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859,  i.  448-514.  Zeller's 
Philos.  d.  Griechen,  iii.  601-631  (1852).  (Excel- 
lent; I  have  not  the  2d  ed.  (1868)  at  hand.) 
Hoelemann,  De  Evang.  Joannei  Iniroitu  (1855), 
pp.  33-52.  Graetz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiidtn,  iii.  303  ff. 
(2e  Aufi.  1863).  Evvald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel, 
3e  Ausg.  vi.  282  ff.  (1868).  See  also  the  arts. 
Alexandria  and  Philosophy  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

The  passages  relied  on  in  proof  that  the  Targum- 


«  *  The  student  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  mistranslations  which  he  will  find,  in  various 
writers,  of  the  Targiuns  on  Ps.  ex.  1,  Is.  xlii.  1,  Gen. 
iii.  22,    xxviii.  20,   xlix.  18,   and   Is.  xvi.  1.      The 

phrase  nD-^Q    or   J^  Dl|7.  ^Q  W^P^'P,  "a  "  or 
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ists  regarded  the  Memra  da-  Yeya,  "  Word  of  Je- 
hovah," as  a  being  or  subsistence  distinct  from 
God,  the  medium  of  his  revelations  to  man,  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  AUix,  Bertholdt,  J.  P.  Smith, 
and  Langen,  as  referred  to  above,  also  in  Gfrorer's 
Jahrhundert  des  IleiU  (1838),  i.  307-318,  and  the 
Introductions  to  Etheridge's  Trans,  of  the  Tar- 
gums  on  the  Pentateuch,  2  vols.  \jondL.  1862-65. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  which  apjiears  to  be 
wholly  untenable,  see  the  valuable  Diss,  of  Saubert, 
vbi  supra,  p.  351  ff.;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr.  on 
John  i.  1;  J.  G.  Carpzov,  Ci-it.  Sac.  V.  T.  (1748), 
p.  479  ff. ;  Siiskind,  iibi  supr.  p.  16  ff. ;  Paulus, 
Comm.  lib.  d.  Ev.  d.  Joh.  (1812),  pp.  8-18,  cor- 
recting his  earlier  representations  in  the  Memorab. 
viii.  141  ff.;  E.  T.  (=  G.)  Bengel,  Opusc.  Acad. 
(1834),  p.  398  ff.;  Burton,  ^a/«yj/.  Led.  (1829), 
p.  221 ;  Noyea  in  the  Chtnst.  Exam,  for  May, 
1836,  p.  233  f. ;  Stuart  in  the  Bibl.  Sao-a  for  Jan. 
1850,  p.  20ff.;  and  Bucher  (Cath.),  Des  Ajmt. 
Johannes  Lehre  vom  Logos  (1856),  pp.  108-132, 
who  discusses  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly.  See  also 
Levy's  Chald.  Worterb.  iib.  d.  Targ.  ii.  32  (1868). 
Some  of  the  writers  referretl  to  above  find  the 
Memra  hypostasizetl  in  the  later  Targums,  though 
not  the  earlier;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  the  distinction.  The  prize-essay  of 
S.  Maybaum,  Die  Anthropomorphien  u.  Anlhro- 
jMpnthien  bti  Onkdos  u.  d.  spdtern  Targumin 
mit  besond.  Berdcksicht.  der  Ausdriicke  .\Iemra, 
Jeknra  u.  Schechintha,  Bresl.  1870,  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  The  older  literature  of  the  subject  is  given 
in  WoU'8  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  1185  ff.  That  the 
Memra  is  identifietl  by  the  Tai-gumists  with  the 
Messiah  has  been  maintained  by  some,  not  only 
without  any  pLiusible  reason,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  clearest  passages;  see  the  Jerusalem  Targ.  on 
Ex.  xii.  42;  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxx.  4; 
and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  Is.  xlii.  l.« 

On  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Test,  see 
the  references  under  Ancels,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  Both 
on  this  subject,  and  on  the  use  of  the  terms  She- 
chinah  and  Metatron  in  the  later  Jewish  writings, 
the  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to  consult 
Dr.  Noyes's  review  of  Hengstenl)erg  in  the  Christ. 
Examiner  for  May  and  July,  1836.  On  the  later 
Jewish  notions  generally,  see  the  literature  under 
the  art  Messiah.  A. 

WORM,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sds,  Rimmdh,  and  Tole'dh,  Tula, 
or    Toldath,  occurs  in  numerous   passitges  in  the 

Bible.  The  first-named  term,  Sds  (DO:  a-fjs' 
tinea)  occurs  only  in  Is.  Ii.  8,  "For  the  'asA 
(WV)  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the 
sds  shall  eat  them  like  wool."  The  word  probably 
denotes  some  particular  species  of  moth,  whose 
brva  is  injurious  to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  former 
name  is  the  more  general  one  for  any  of  the 
destructive  tinece  or  "  clothes  moths."  For  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Moth. 

2.  Rimmdh  (H^n  :  ffKd>\rt^,  (rr)>f/zs,  aarrpia'. 
vermis,  jmtredo,  tinea).      The  manna  that  the  dis- 


"  the  word  from  before  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xx.  3,  Num. 
xxiii.  4,  comp.  Etheridge,  i.  17,  ii.  16)  may  also  mislead ; 

but  note  the  similar  use  with  22 HS,  pithgam,  Jer.  i. 
2,  Ez.  i.  3,  etc.,  and  see,  for  other*  illustrations  of  the 
idiom,  Targ.  on  Is.  lix.  1,  and  Gen.  i.  27  (Jerus.).     A. 
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obedient  Israelites  kept  till  the  morninc  of  a  week- 
day "  bred  worms  "  (0*^37  ^'in),  and  stank  (Ex. 
xvi.  20);  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  and 
gathered  the  night  before,  it  is  said  that  "  it  did 

not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm  (n?S*^) 
therein."  The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  the 
root  DlSn  "  to  be  putrid  "  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
s.  v.),  and  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of 
maggots,  and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on 
putrefying  animal  matter  rather  than  to  earth- 
worms; the  words  in  the  original  are  clearly  used 
indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  annelida^  or 
the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  riuimdh  and  idle'' oh  are  both 
used  to  express  the  maggot  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  that  consumed  the  bad  manna 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Job,  under  his  heavy 
affliction,  exclaims,  *' My  flesh  is  clothed  with 
rimmdh'"  (vii.  5;  see  also  xvii.  14);  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  expression  is  to  be  under- 
stood literally;  a  person  in  Job's  condition  would 
very  probably  sutler  from  entozoa  of  some  kind. 
In  Job  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  20,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
wornis  (insect  larvae)  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  buried;  our  translators  in  the  well-known 
passage  (xix.  26)  —  "And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body  "  —  have  rather  over- 
interpreted  the  words  of  the  original,  "  My  skin 
shall  have  been  consumed."  « 

Tlie    patriarch    uses    both  rimmah   and  toWdh 

(m7)pin),  in  ch.  XXV.  6,  where  he  compares  the 
estate  of  man  to  a  rimmah^  and  the  son  of  man  to 
a  toleah.  This  latter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms  (see  above),  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39 
to  some  kinds  of  larvae  destructive  to  the  vines: 
"  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards  ....  but  shalt  not 
gather  the  grapes,  for  the  toldath  shall  eat  them." 
Various  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  vine,  amongst 
which  one  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Tortrix 
viilsana,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the 
inner  parts  of  the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it 
binds  together  by  spinning  a  web  around  them. 
The  "  worm "  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
Jonah's  gourd  was  a  tolaath  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Mi- 
chaelis  {Siqypl.  p.  2189)  quotes  Kumphius  as  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  kind  of  black  caterpillar,  which, 
during  sultry  rainy  weather,  does  actually  strip  the 
plant  of  its  leaves  in  a  single  night.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  24 
allusion  is  made  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain  in  battle.  The  words  of  the 
prophet  are  applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46, 
48)  metaphorically  to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science in  the  world  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  {(TKw\r}K6^pa)Tos,  Acts  xii.  23);  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
days  after  his  departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
of  worms  in  the  case  of  Agrippa,  though  he  ex- 
pressly notes  it  in  that  of  Herod  the  Great  {AiU,. 
xvii.  6,  §  5).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace  ix.  9;  see  also  Eusebius,  Fed. 
Hist.  viii.  16 ;  and  Lucian  Pseudomant.  i.  p.  904 ; 
compare  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii.  23).  Whether  the 
worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immaterial  question.     The   "  Angel  of  the 

a  The  Hebrew  is,  nWT-^2)?2  nSl?  "inS*), 
».  «.,  "  And  after  that  they  shall  have  consumed  this 
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Lord  struck  Herod  "  with  some  disease,  the  issue 
of  which  was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliat- 
ing effect  on  his  proud  heart.  W.  H. 

WORMWOOD  (n35?b,  lad7iuh:  ^iKpla, 
XoA'jj,  oSuvTj,  and  avdyKT}'  anmritvdo  absynthium). 
The  correct  translation  of  the  Heb.  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  where  of  the 
idolatrous  Israelites  it  is  said,  "  Lest  there  be  among 
you  a  root  that  beareth  wormwood  "  (see  also  Pro  v. 
V.  4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and  sor- 
row; unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "turn  judg- 
ment to  wormwood"  (Am,  v.  7).  The  Orientals 
typified  sorrows,  cruelties,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  nature. 
[Gall,  i.  861.]  The  name  of  the  star  which  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon 
the  rivers,  was  called  Worm  word  ("Ai/ztz/^os;  Rev. 
viii.  11).  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist  of  Pcdestine,  p.  215) 
enumerates  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in 
Palestine  —  Artemisia  nilotica,  A.  Judaica,  A. 
fruticosa,  and  A.  cinerea.  Rauwolf  speaks  of 
some  kind  of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  Absin- 
thium santonicum  Judaicum,  and  says  it  is  very 
common  in  Palestine;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemisia 
Judaica.  The  Hebrew  Ladnah  is  doubtless  generic, 
and  denotes  several  species  of  Artemisia  (Celsius, 
Hiei'od.  i.  p.  480;  Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Bot.  p.  116). 

W.  H. 

*  WORSHIP  (derived  from  wwth,  and  the 
termination  ship)  originally  =  worthiness,  became 
used  to  denote  the  honor  or  reverence  of  which  one 
was  regarded  as  worthy,  and,  as  a  verb,  signified  to 
pay  such  honor  or  reverence;  the  word  not  being 
originally  restricted,  as  now,  to  religious  worship. 
Thus  Wycliffe  translates  Matt.  xix.  19,  "  Woischip 
thi  fadir  and  thi  modir,"  and  in  the  marriage  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  bridegroom  says  to  the 
bride  "  with  my  body  I  thee  warship.''''  The  noun 
"  worship  "  is  so  used  in  the  A.  V.  Josh.  v.  14;  Luke 
xiv.  10;  and  the  verb  occurs  in  Matt,  xviii.  26  and 
often  elsewhere  as  the  rendering  of  irpoa-Kvveu  when 
it  denotes  the  civil  reverence  or  homage  expressed 
by  the  oriental  custom  of  prostration.  [Adora- 
tion; Altar;  Prayer;  Priest;  Sacrifice, 
etc.]  A. 

WORSHIPPER.  A  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  yetcK6pos,  used  once  only,  Acts  xix.  35;  in 
the  margin  "  Temple-keeper,"  The  neocoros  was 
originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably  en- 
trusted with  its  charge  (Eurip.  Ion,  115,  121,  ed. 
Dind. ;  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk. ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
EccL  iii.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  i)e  Prow. 
Sac.  6,  ii.  237;  Hesychius  explains  it  by  6  rhv 
vabv  Kocfiwv,  Kopelv  yap  rh  aaipetv,  Suidas, 
KoCfiSov  KoX  evTpfTTL^wv,  dA?»'  ovx  ^  aapwv,  ed. 
Gaisf.  p.  2579).  The  divine  honors  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Lys. 
23;  Appian,  Mithr.  76;  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  6).  The 
term  neocoi'os  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  com- 
munities which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emperors  even  in  their  lifetime;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  special  title  being  applied  to  any  city 


my  skin,"  or,  as  Davidson  renders  it,  "  Yea,  after  my 
skin,  when  this  (body)  is  destroyed  "  {Introd.  O.  T.  ii. 
p.  227). 


WOT  AND  WOTTETH 

before  the  time  of  Auijustus.  The  first  occurrence 
of  the  term  in  connection  with  Ephesus  is  on  coins 
of  the  as;e  of  Nero  (a.  i>.  54-08),  a  time  which 
would  surticiently  agree  with  its  use  in  the  account 
of  the  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or  56.  In  later 
times  the  title  appears  with  the  numerical  adjuncts 
Sty,  Tpis,  and  even  TfTpaKis.  A  coin  of  Nero's  time 
bears  on  one  side  'Ecpeaiwv  vfUKSpuv,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  figure  of  tl>e  temple  of  Artemis  (Mionnet, 
Jnsa'.  iii.  y;i;  llckhel,  Doctr.  Vet.  Xuni.  ii.  520) 
The  ancient  veneration  of  Artemis  and  her  temple 
on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Ephesus,  which  procured 
for  it  the  title  of  uewKSpos  ttjs  'Aprefi'Sos,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  illustration :  but  in  later  times 
it  seems  probable  that  with  the  term  ytwKSpos  the 
pi-actice  of  NeocorLsm  became  reservetl  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  venei*ation  paid  to  Koman  emperors, 
towards  whom  many  other  cities  also  of  Asia 
Minor  are  nientioned  as  Neocorista,  e.  g.  Nicome- 
dia,  Periuthus,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Magnesia  (Herod. 
i.  26;  Strabo,  xiv.  G40;  Aristid.  Or.  xlii.  775,  etl. 
Dind.;  Mionnet,  /user.  iii.  97,  Nos.  281,  285; 
Elckhel,  De  jYum.  ii.  520,  521;  IJoeckh,  Inscr. 
2617,2018,  2622,  2954,2957,  2990,  2992,  2993; 
Kraufte,  De  Civ.  Neocoris  ;  llofmann,  Lex.  « Neo- 
coros').  H.  W.  P. 

*  WOT  and  WOTTETH  occur  repeatedly  in 
the  A.  V.  (CJen.  xxi.  26,  xxxix.  8,  xliv.  15;  I'jcod. 
xxxii.  1,  etc.)  as  forms  of  the  indicative  present  of 
the  old  verb  to  wit  =  to  "  know."     [Wist;  Wit.] 

A. 

WRESTLING.     [Games.] 

WRITING.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
article  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  general,  its  origin, 
the  people  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  discovered,  but  simply  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indications  of  their  ac 
quaintanoe  with  the  art  as  are  to  lie  derived  from 
their  books,  io  discuss  the  origin  and  formation  of 
their  alphal^et,  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  present  square  character,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  material  appliances  which  they  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although,  with  re- 
spect to  other  arts,  as  for  instance  those  of  music 
and  metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honor  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  whatever  of 
the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
remarkal)le  and  important  than  either  of  tliese. 
Throughout  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.     The  word 

^r\^,  cdthnb,  "to  write,"  does  not  once  occur; 

none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  "^SD,  sepher, 
"  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  single  passage  (Gen. 
V.  1),  and  there  not  in  a  connection  which  involves 
the  8up|X)sition  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
at  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Judah 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25)  which  had  probably  some  de- 
vice engraven  upon  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Gen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Joseph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  writing.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these 
rings,  supposing  them  to  exist,  were  written  char- 
acters, or  in  f-ict  anything  more  than  emblemat- 
ical figures,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing 
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much  light  upon  the  question.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  time  of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with 
writing  of  a  certain  kind  there  is  other  evidence  to 
prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this 
|)eriod  the  knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew 
family.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence 
against  it.  The  instance  brought  forward  by  Ileng- 
stenberg  to  prove  that  "  signets  commonly  bore  al- 
phabetic writings,"  is  by  no  me-ans  so  decisive  as 
lie  would  have  it  appear.  It  is  Ex.  xxxix.  30: 
"  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of 
pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a  writing  of  the  en- 
gravings of  a  signet,  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  " 
That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved  upon  the 
plate  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a  signet,  in  in- 
taglio; and  the  expression  has  reference  to  the 
manner  of  engraving,  and  not  to  the  figures  en- 
graved, and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Judah's  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Writing  is  first 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con- 
nection clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time,  but  was  so  familiar  as  to 
be  used  for  historic  records.  Moses  is  conunanded 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  Araalek's  onsLiught  in 
the  desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  "  And  Je- 
hovah said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial 
in  the  book  (not  '  a  book,'  as  in  the  A.  V.),  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that 
some  special  book  is  here  referred  to,  perhaps,  as 
.\ben  Ezra  suggests,  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Je- 
hovah, or  the  book  of  Jashar,  or  one  of  the  many 
documents  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  which  have  long 
since  perished.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  book  in 
which  Moses  wrote  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxi  v. 
4),  that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chapters  xx.-xxiii. 
The  tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  "  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides, 
and  "  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables"  (Ex.  xxxii.  10).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  passage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  implies  that 
the  second  tables  were  written  by  Moses  or  by  God 
himself.  The  engraving  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have  to  do  more  with  the 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters.  The 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  Israelites  were 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  to 
put  any  "  brand  "  (lit.  "  writing  of  burning  ")  upon 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upon  the 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  characters,  but 
they  were  more  probably  emblematical  devices, 
symbolizing  some  object  of  worship,  for  the   root 

iSnS,  cdthab  (to  write),  is  applied  to  picture-draw- 
ing (Judg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  out  a  country 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Chr.  xxviii. 
19).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  wTitten 
by  the  priest  "in  the  book,"  as  before;  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  curses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  The  writ- 
ing on  door-posts  and  gates,  alluded  to  in  Deut. 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  perhaps  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively rather  than  literally,  implies  certainly  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alphabetic 
characters.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  application  of  writing  to  the  purposes 
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of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  point  such 
knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and  the 
priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  A  man  who 
wished  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  for  her  infidel- 
ity, could  relieve  himself  by  a  summary  process. 

"  Let  him  write  her  a  bill  OpD,  sepher,  "  a  book  ") 
of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  out  of  his  house."  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
an  accomplishment  possessed  by  every  Hebrew  citi- 
zen, though  there  is  no  mention  of  a  third  party ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  "  bills  of 
divorcement,"  though  apparently  so  informal,  were 
the  work  of  professional  scribes.  It  was  enjoined 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18), 
that  he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the  Law  for 
his  own  private  study,  and  we  shall  find  hereafter 
in  the  history  that  distinct  allusions  to  writing 
occur  in  the  case  of  several  kings.  The  remaining 
instances  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  writing  of  laws 
upon  stone  covered  with  plaster,  upon  which  while 
soft  the  inscription  was  cut  (Deut.  xxvii.  3,  8),  the 
writing  of  the  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxi.  24),  and 
of  the  Law  in  a  book  which  was  placed  in  the  side 
of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Joshua  on  entering  the  Promised  Land  was  to 
inscribe  a  copy  of  the  Law  on  the  stones  of  the 
Altar  on  Mount  Ebal  (Josh.  viil.  32).  The  survey 
of  the  country  was  drawn  out  in  a  book  (Josh,  xviii. 
8).     In  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  first  meet  with 

the  professional  scribe  ("^pD,  sopher),  in  his  im- 
portant capacity  as  marshal  of  the  host  of  warriors 
(Judg.  V.  14),  with  his  staflF  (A.  V.  "pen")  of 
ofBce.     Ewald  {Poet.  Biich.  i.  129)  regards  sopher 

in  this  passage  as  equivalent  to  tiSti?,  shophet, 
''judge,"  and  certainly  the  context  implies  the  high 
rank  which  the  art  of  writing  conferred  upon  its 
possessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read  of 
Samuel  writing  in  "the  book  "  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25);  but  it  is  not  till  the  reign 
of  David  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  writing 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  communi- 
cation. The  letter  (lit.  "  book  ")  which  contained 
Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by  David,  and 
must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of  Joab  alone ; 
who  was  therefore  able  to  read  writing,  and  prob- 
ably to  write  himself,  though  his  message  to  the 
king,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's  death, 
was  a  verbal  one  (2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15).  If  we  ex- 
amine the  instances  in  which  writing  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that 
in  all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  knowledge  of  the  art  is  attrib- 
uted to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone.  Sam- 
uel, who  was  educated  by  the  high-priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
15,  xiii.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
XX.  34).  Letters  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (1  K.  xxi. 
8,  9,  11);  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  6);  by  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  1);  by  Kabshakeh  the  Assyrian  general 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  17);  by  the  Persian  satraps  (Ezr.  iv. 
6,  7,  8);  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5),  Tobiah  (Neh. 
vi.  19),  Haman  (Esth.  viii.  5),  Mordecai  and  Es- 
ther (Esth.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah  wrote  to 
Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12);  Isaiah  wrote  some  of  the 
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history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22);  Jeremiah 
committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  li.  60), 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  Baruch  the  scribe  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  4,  32);  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah  the 
Nehelamite,  endeavored  to  undermine  Jeremiah's 
influence  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  high- 
priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is 
clearly  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  man  who 
was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not,  and  it 
seems  a  natural  inference  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing 
were  not  widely  spread  among  the  people,  when 
we  find  that  they  are  universally  attributed  to  those 
of  high  rank  or  education,  kings,  priests,  prophets, 
and  professional  scribes. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
is  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  ita 
early  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
name  of  certain  oflScers  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 

D'^~)^tt7,  shoterim,  LXX.  ypafxixan^s  (Ex.  v.  6, 
A.  V.  "  oflficers ' ' ).  The  root  of  this  word  has  been 
sought  in  the  Arabic  -,  n  wj  satara,  "  to  write," 

and  its  original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  "  writers," 
or  "scribes;  "  an  explanation  adopted  by  Gesenius 
in  his  Lexicon  Heln^aicum  and  Thesaur^is,  though 
he  rejected  it  in  his  Geschichte  der  Hebrdischen 
Spr-ache  und  Schrift.  In  the  name  Kirjath-Se- 
pher  (Booktown,  Josh.  xv.  15)  the  indication  of  a 
knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Phoenicians  is 
more  distinct.  Hitzig  conjectures  that  the  town 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  discovery  of 
the  art,  for  the  Hittites,  a  Canaanitish  i-ace,  inhab- 
ited that  region,  and  the  term  Hittite  may  possi- 
bly have  its  root  in  the  Arabic  ^  '^^  chatta,  "  to 
write." 

The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the  great  She- 
mitic  family,  being  in  possession  of  the  art  of  \vrit- 
ing,  according  to  their  own  historical  records,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  further  questions  arise,  what 
character  they  made  use  of,  and  whence  they  ob- 
tained it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present 
day  to  believe  that,  two  centuries  since,  learned 
men  of  sober  judgment  seriously  maintained,  al- 
most as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  square  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  points  and 
accents,  was  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  commandments  were  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character. 
Such,  however,  was  really  the  case.  But  recent 
investigations  have  shown  that,  so  far  from  the 
square  character  having  any  claim  to  such  a  remote 
antiquity  and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  and  has  been  formed 
from  a  more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of 
development,  the  steps  of  which  will  be  indicated 
hereafter,  so  far  as  they  can  be  safely  ascertained. 
What  then  was  this  ancient  type?  Most  probably 
the  Phoenician.  To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring 
seamen,  and  adventurous  colonizers  of  the  ancient 
world,  tradition  assigned  the  honor  of  the  invention 
of  letters  (Plin.  v.  12).  This  tradition  may  be  of 
no  value  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probably  orig- 
inated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  letters, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  is 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  the  man  of  the 
East.      The   Phoenician  companions  of  this  hero, 
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according  to  Herodotus  (v.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  aoconiplishnients,  and  among  others  the  use 
of  letters,  which  hitlierto  they  had  not  possessed. 
So  Lucan,  Phars.  iii.  220:  — 

"  Phoenices  prinii,  fainse  si  credimus,  ausi 
Mausunun  rudibua  vocem  signare  flguris."' 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  was  of  opinion   that  letters  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  others   that  they  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honor  of  the  invention.     The  last-mentioned  theory 
is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented   letters,  and  from   them 
the  I'hcenicians,  having  learned  them,  transferred 
them  to  the  Greeks.     On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed 
to  be  tlie  source  whence  the  I'hcenicians  derived 
their  knowledge.     IJe  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of 
tradition  represents  the  Phoenicians  as  the  dissem- 
inators,  if  not    the    inventors   of    the    alphabet. 
Whether  it  came  to  them  from  an  Arania'an  or 
t^yptian  source  can  at  best  l>e  but  the  subject  of 
conjecture.     It   may,   however,  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  the  ancient  Hebrews  derived  from,  or 
shared  with,  the  Phaniicians  the  knowletlge  of  writ 
ing  and  the  use  of  letters.     The  two  nations  spoke 
languages  of  the  same  Shemitic  family;  they  were 
brought  into  close  contact  by  geographical  position: 
all  circumstances  combine  to  render  it    probable 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  was  the  common 
jKwsession   both  of  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  and 
this  probability  is  strengthenetl  by  the  results  of 
modern  investigation  into  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions which  have  of  late  years  been   brought  to 
light.     The  names  of  the   Hebrew  letters  indicate 
tliat  they  must  have  been  the  invention  of  a  Shem- 
itic people,  and  that  they  were  moreover  a  pas- 
toral people  may  be  inferred  from  the  same  evidence. 
Such  names  as  Aleph  (an  ox),  Gimel   (a  camel), 
l^med  (an  ox-goad),  are  most  naturally  explained 
by  this  hypothesis,  which  necessarily  excludes  the 
seafaring  Phoenicians  from  any  claim   to  their  in- 
vention.    If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they  took 
the  first  idea  of  writing  from  the  I'^jyptians,  they 
would  at  least  have  given  to  the  signs  which  they 
invented   the    names    of  objects  witli  which  they 
themselves  were  Aimiliar.     So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
no  trace  whatever  of  ships  or  seafaring  matters :  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 
pastoral  people.     The  Shemitic  and  Egyptian  al- 
phabets have  this  principle  in  common,  that  the 
object  whose  name  is  given  to  a   letter  was  taken 
originally  to  indicate  the  letter  which  besins  the 
name;  but  this  fact  alone  is  insufficient  to  show 
that  the   Shemitic  races   borrowed  their  alphabet 
from  Egypt,   or  that  the  principle  thus  held    in 
common  may  not  have  been  the  possession  of  other 
nations  of  a  still  earlier  date  than   the  Egyptians. 
"  The   phonetic  use  of   hieroglyphics,"   says    Mr. 
Kenrick,  "would  naturally  suggest   to  a  practical 
people,  such  as  the  Phoenicians  were,  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  cumbrous  system  of  the  Egyptians,  by 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  pictorial  and  sym- 
bolical use,  and   assigning  one  character  to  each 
sound,   instead   of   the  multitude  of   homophones 
which  made  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphics  so  dif- 
ficult ;  the  residence  of  the  '  Phoenician  shepherds,' 
the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might  afford  an  opportunity 
for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might  be  brought  about 
by  commercial  intercourse.     We  cannot,  however, 
224 
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trace  such  a  resemblance  between  the  earliest  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  known  to  us,  and  the  phonetic 
characters  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any  certainty  to 
this  conclusion  "  {PhoRnicia,  pp.  164,  165). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  al- 
phabet l)€fore  the  Phoenicians.  Wahl,  De  Wette, 
and  Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  un- 
derstanding the  2upot  of  Diodorus  and  the  Syri  of 
Pliny  of  the  Babylonians.  But  Gesenius  hivs  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  Syii  and  Assyrii,  and  by  no  meiuis 
confounds  them;  and  (2)  because  the  inscription 
on  the  seal-stone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory, 
is  nothing  more  than  Phoenician,  and  that  not  of 
the  oldest  form,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later 
Aramaic  character.  This  seal-stone  or  brick  con- 
tained, besides  a  cuneiform  inscription,  some 
Shemitic  characters  which  were  deciphered  by 
Kopp,  and  were  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  his 
most  ancient  alphabets  {BiUer  und  Schri/'ten,  ii. 
154).  Gesenius,  however,  read  them  with  a  very 
diflferent  result.  He  himself  argues  for  a  Phoeni- 
cian origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opposition  to  a 
Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following  grounds : 
1.  That  the  names  of  the  letters  are  Phoenician, 
and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  names  are  found 
alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dialects:  as  for 
instance,  beth,  gimel,  zain,  nun,  ain,  resh,  shin^ 
but  others  are  not  found  in  Syriac  at  all,  at  least 
not  in  the  same  sense.  Aleph,  in  Syriac  signifies 
"a  thousand,"  not  "an  ox;"  daltth  is  not  "a 
door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  vau,  yal,  mem, 
pe,  koph,  and  iau,  different  words  are  used.  The 
Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letters  are  some- 
what in  favor  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  from  the  East, 
and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  by  the  Greeks 
themselves.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Aramaic 
dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventors ;  for  the 

letters  **  1  V  W,  which  to  them  were  certainly  con- 
sonants, had  become  so  weak  in  the  Aramaic  that 
they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as  such,  and 
could  not  have  been  expressed  by  signs  by  an  in- 
ventor who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind.  3,  If 
the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  among  the  old 
Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  after  which  they 
could  have  been  formed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Phoenicians,  from 
their  extended  commerce,  especially  with  Egypt, 
adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  phonetic 
hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the  figures 
nor  the  names  from  this  source.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  letters  lead  us  to  a  nomad  pastoral 
people,  rich  in  herds:  aleph  (an  ox),  (jimel  (a 
camel),  lamed  (an  ox-goad),  beth  (a  tent),  dnleth 
(a  tent-door),  vau  (a  tent-peg),  cheth  (a  hurdle  or 
pen).  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did 
not  see  that  this  very  fact  militates  strongly  against 
the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  letters,  and  points,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoi'al  than 
a  seafaring  people  as  their  inventors.  But  whether 
or  not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators;  and 
with  this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  geneal- 
ogy of  alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhib- 
ited in  the  accompanying  table. 
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Phoenician. 


Anc.  Oreek. 


Auc.  Persian.       Numidian.     Anc.  Hebrew. 


Anc.  Aramaean. 


Etruscan.  Roman.     Later  Greek. 
Umbrian.  I 

Oscan.  Runic  ? 
Samnite. 


Celti- 
berian. 


Coptic.     Gothic.       Slavonian. 


Samaritan.     Palmyrene.       Heb.  square 
I  character. 


1 1 


Sassanid-writing.      Estrangelo      Sabian, 
I  and  Nestorian. 


Pehlvi. 


fie.  Pesh 


Armenian  ? 


Cxx 
Nischi. 


Peshito.     TJiguric,  or 
Old  Turkish. 


^ 


Whatever  minor  differences  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modern  Shemitic  alphabets, 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common: 
(1.)  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the 
three  principal  long  vowels,  M,  1,  "^  [which  must 
have  been  consonants  originally.  —  W.  H.  W.] ; 
the  other  vowels  being  represented  by  signs  above, 
below,  or  in  the  middle  of  letters,  or  being  omitted 
altogether.  (2. )  That  they  are  written  from  right 
to  left.  The  Ethiopic,  being  perhaps  a  non-Shem- 
itic  alphabet,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  is 
the  cuneiform  character  in  which  some  Shemitic 
inscriptions  are  found.  The  same  peculiarity  of 
Egyptian  writing  was  remarked  by  Herodotus.  No 
instance  of  what  is  called  boustrophedon  writing  — 
that  is  in  a  direction  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
left  to  right  in  alternate  lines  —  is  found  in  Shem- 
itic monuments. 

The  old  Shemitic  alphabets  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes:  (1.)  The  Phoenician,  as  it 
exists  (n)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of 
vowels,  and  by  sometimes  having  the  words  divided 
and  sometimes  not.  (6.)  In  the  inscriptions  on 
Jewish  coins.  (c.)  In  the  Phcenicio-Egyptian 
writing,  with  three  vowel  signs,  deciphered  by 
Caylus  on  the  mummy  bandages.  From  (a)  are 
derived  {d),  the  Samaritan  character,  and  (e),  the 
Greek.  (2.)  The  Hebrew-Chaldee  character;  to 
which  belong  («),  the  Hebrew  square  character: 
(6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  has  some  traces  of  a 
cursive  hand;  (c),  the  Estrangelo,  or  ancient  Syr- 
iac:  and  (rf),  the  ancient  Arabic  or  Cufic.  The 
oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Hiniyaritic)  was  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Phce- 
nician.« 

It  remains  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these 
was  the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  In  considering  this  question  it  will  on 
many  accounts  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with 
the  common  square  character,  which  is  more  fa- 


o  *  Schroder  (Phomzische  Spracke,  pp.  77,  78)  di- 
vides the  Phoenician  remains  into  four  palaeographical 
classes.  The  first,  which  he  makes  provisionally,  as 
he  had  no  monument  to  put  in  it,  is  the  original 
Archaic  Phoenician  used  with  little  alteration  up  to 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  To  this  class,  we 
may  say,  belongs  the  Moabite  monument  of  King 
Mesha,  first  given  to  the  public  by  M.  Ganneau  in 
January,  1870.  The  second  class  is  the  Eastern  Phoe- 
nician, extending  from  the  seventh  or  sixth  century 


miliar,  and  which  from  this  familiarity  is  more 
constantly  associated  with  the  Hebrew  language 
and  writing.     In  the  Talmud  {SanJi.  fol.  21,  22) 

this  character  is  called   ^2^^  2i^?>   "  square 

writing,"  or  '  H'^'n^t^S  IlHS,  "  Assyrian  writ- 
ing;" the  latter  appellation  being  given  because, 
according  to  the  tradition,  it  came  up  with  the 
Israelites  from  Assyria.  Under  the  term  Assyria 
are  included  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia  in  the  wider 
sense;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient  writers  the 
names  Assyrian  and  Chaldcean  are  applied  indif- 
ferently to  the  same  characters.  The  letters  of  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  are  called 
Chaldaean  (Athen.  xii.  529)  and  Assyrian  (Athen. 
xii.  469;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  §  4).  Again, 
the  Assyrian  writing  on  the  pillars  erected  by 
Darius  at  the  Bosporos  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called  by 
Strabo   Persian    (xv.  502).     Another   derivation 

for  the  epithet  /T^^^t^S,  ashshurith,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Eabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  HntS^SP,  meush- 
shereth,  "blessed;"  the  term  being  applied  to  it 
because   it  was   employed   in  writing  the  sacred 

books.  Another  etymology  (from  "^tt^M,  dshar, 
to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abraham  de  Balmis,  describes  it  as  the  straight, 
perpendicular  writing,  so  making  the  epithet  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  we  apply  to  it  in  calling  it  the 
square  character.  Hupfeld,  starting  from  the  same 
root,  explains  the  Talnmdic  designation  as  merely 
a  technical  term  used  to  denote  the  more  modern 

writing,  and  as  opposed  to  V-^"^?  raats,  "  broken," 
by  which  the  ancient  character  is  described.''  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  signifies  that  which  is  firm, 
strong,  protected  and  supported  as  with  forts  and 
walls,  referring  perhaps  to  the  horizontal  strokes 
on  which  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  foundation. 
In  this  view  he  compares  it  with  the  Ethiopic 

character,  which  is  called   in  Arabic    OuLwm^, 


B.  c.  until  the  time  of  Christ,  and  called  by  M.  de 
Vogu6  the  ''  Sidonian.''  The  third  class  is  the  Car- 
thaginian, and  the  fourth  the  New  Punic  of  the  time 
of  the  Roman  domination  of  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

W.  H.  W. 
b  *  Probably  the  Talmud  of  Venice   is  right  in 
printing  this  word  yVI  instead  of  \^^"),  from  a 
root  y^l,  "  to  cut,  engrave."  W.  H  W. 
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"supported."  It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of 
these  explanations  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly accepted.     The  only  fact  to  be  derived 

from  the  word  iT^H^tt^S  is  that  it  is  the  source 
of  the  whole  Talmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  square  character.  This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds:  "It  is  a  tradi- 
tion :  K.  Jose  says  Ezra  was  fit  to  have  the  Law 
given  by  his  hand,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and  the  language  were;  the 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writing  (Dan.  v.  8);  from 
hence  it  is  learned  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
day.    R.  Nathan  says  the  Law  was  given  in  broken 

characters  (V^"^?  raats),  and  agrees  with  R.  Jose; 
but  Rab  {i.  e.  R.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
Law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  {i.  e.  the  square) 
character,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  cliaracter,  and  when  they  were  worthy, 
in  the  days  of  1-Jcra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again 
in  the  Assyrian  character,  according  to  Zech.  ix. 
12.  It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  says, 
on  the  account  of  R.  Eleazar  ben  Parta,  who  also 
says,  on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Ham  modal,  the  Law 
was  written  in  the  Assyrian  character"  (Talm. 
Jerus.  Met/illtih,  fol.  71,  72,  73).  But  the  story,  as 
best  known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud: 
"  Mar  Zutra,  or  as  others  Mar  Ukba,  says,  at  first 

the  Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  ("^^^57, 
i.  e.  the  Samaritan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue; 
and  again  it  was  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  in  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian 
tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Isi-aelites  the  Assyrian 
writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  Idiotce 
the  Hebrew  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who 
are  the  Idiotce  ?  R.  Chasda  says,  the  Cutheans 
(or  Samaritans).  What  is  the  Hebrew  writing? 
R.  Chasda  says,  the  Libonaah  writing  "  (Sanhed. 
fol.  21,  2;  22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  ex- 
plained by  R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  charac- 
ters in  which  the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and 
viezuzoth.  The  broken  character  mentioned  above 
can  only  apply  to  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one 
very  similar  to  it.  In  this  character  are  written, 
not  only  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
varying  in  age  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century, 
but  also  otlier  works  in  Samaritan  and  Arabic. 
The  Samaritans  themselves  call  it  Hebrew  loriting, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  square  character,  which 
they  call  the  Mriting  of  Ezra.  It  has  no  vowel 
points,  but  a  diacritical  mark  called  Marhetono  is 
employed,  and  words  and  sentences  are  divided. 
A  form  of  character  more  ancient  than  the  Samari- 
tan, though  closely  resembling  it,  is  found  on  the 
coins  struck  under  Simon  Maccabaeus,  cir.  b.  c. 
142.  Of  this  writing  Gesenius  remarks  (art.  Pa- 
Idographie  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopddie) 
that  it  was  most  probably  employed,  even  in  manu- 
scripts, during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  square 
character  about  the  birth  of  Christ.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  characters  on  the  Maccabasan  coins 
shows  that  they  bear  an  extremely  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Phcenician  inscriptions,  and 
in   many   cases  are  all  but  identical  with  them. 

The  figures  of  three  characters  (T,  10,  D)  do  not 

occur,  and  that  of  D  is  doubtful. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  Talmudic  story  above 
given,  and  the  relation  between  the  square  char- 
acter and  that  of  the  coins,  difterent  theories  have 
been  constructed.  Some  held  that  the  square  char- 
acter was  sacred,  and  used  by  the  priests,  while 
the  character  on  the  coins  was  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  life.  The  younger  Buxtorf  ( De  Lit.  Hebr. 
Gen.  Ant.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet 
was  the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  before  the  Captivity  the  Sa- 
maritan character  had  existed  side  by  side  with  it ; 
that  during  the  Captivity  the  priests  and  more 
learned  part  of  the  people  cultivated  the  square  or 
sacred  character,  while  those  who  were  left  in 
Palestine  adhered  to  the  common  writing.  Ezra 
brought  the  former  back  with  him,  and  it  was 
hence  called  Assyrian  or  Chaldjean.  The  other 
was  used  principally  by  the  Samaritans,  though 
occasionally  by  the  Jews  themselves,  as  is  shown 
by  the  characters  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  This 
opinion  found  many  supporters,  and  a  singular 
turn  was  given  to  it  by  Morinus  ( De  Limjua  Pn- 
mceva,  p.  271)  and  Loescher  {De  Cnusis  Ling. 
Hebr.  pp.  207,  208),  who  maintained  that  the  char- 
acters on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of  tachygraphic 
writing  formed  from  the  square  character.  Hart- 
mann  {Ling.  Einl.  p.  28,  &c.)  also  upheld  the 
existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the  sacred  and 
profane.  The  favorers  of  this  hypothesis  of  a 
double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to  which  they 
could  appeal  for  support.  The  Egyptians  had  a 
twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character.  The  cunei- 
form writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Medes 
was  perhaps  a  sacred  character  for  monuments,  the 
Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.  The  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Turks,  employ  different  characters 
according  as  they  require  them  for  letters,  poems, 
or  historical  writings.  But  analogy  is  not  proof, 
and  therefore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has  been 
appealed  to  as  containing  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  charac- 
ter. But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that  the 
writing  there  referred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled 
man  might  read.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hcerts.  ii.  24), 
indeed,  speaks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  infor- 
mation is  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  fact  the  sole 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
only  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common 
life  are  not  in  the  usual  character  of  the  manu- 
scripts. If  this  supposition  of  the  coexistence  of 
a  twofold  alphabet  be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we 
must  either  substitute  for  it  a  second  hypothesis, 
that  the  square  character  was  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  that  the  Sa- 
maritan was  used  in  the  northern  kingdom,  or  that 
the  two  alphabets  were  successive  and  not  con- 
temporary. Against  the  former  hypothesis  stands 
the  fact  that  the  coins  on  which  the  so-called 
Samaritan  character  occurs  were  struck  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  names  Hebrew  and  Assyri(m,  as 
applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would  still  be  unac- 
counted for.  There  remains  then  the  hypothesis 
that  the  square  character  and  the  writing  of  the 
coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time,  and 
that  the  one  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  other, 
just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  displaced 
the  older  Cufic  character,  and  in  Syriac  the  Es- 
trangelo  has  given  place  to  that  at  present  in  use. 
But  did  the  square  character  precede  the  character 
on  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  case  ?  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  {Sank. 
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fol.  21,  2;  22,  1),  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the 
Law  was  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  char- 
acter and  the  holy  tongue.  It  was  given  again 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Assyrian  character  and 
the  Aramaean  tongue.  By  the  "Hebrew"  char- 
acter is  to  be  understood  what  is  elsewhere  called 
the  "  broken  "  writing,  which  is  what  is  commonly 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  is 
to  be  understood  the  square  character.  But  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymology 

for  the  word  n*'*Tltt7S  (Assyrian),  says  that  the 
Law  was  first  given  in  this  square  character,  but 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  was 
changed  into  the  broken  writing,  which  again,  upon 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  was  converted 
into  the  square  character.  In  both  these  cases  it 
is  evident  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  built  upon 
the  etymology  of  the  word  ashshurith,  and  varies 
according  to  the  different  conceptions  formed  of  its 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  but  slight  value  as 
direct  testimony.  The  varying  character  of  the 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  lost. 
Origen  (on  Ez.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ancient 
alphabet  the  tau  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
{Hexapla,  i.  86,  Montfaucon)  that  in  some  MSS. 

of  the  LXX.  the  word  nin"*  was  written  in  an- 
cient Hebrew  characters,  not  with  those  in  use  in 
his  day,  "  for  they  say  that  Ezra  used  other  [let- 
ters] after  the  Captivity,"  Jerome,  following 
Origen,  gives  out  as  certain  what  his  predecessor 
only  mentioned  as  a  report,  and  the  tradition  in 
his  hands  assumes  a  different  aspect.  "  It  is  cer- 
tain," he  says,  "that  Ezra  the  scribe  and  doctor 
of  the  law,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  dis- 
covered other  letters  which  we  now  use:  whereas 
up  to  that  time  the  characters  of  the  Samaritans 

and  Hebrews  were  the  same And  the  tetra- 

grammaton  name  of  the  Lord  we  find  in  the  present 
day  written  in  ancient  letters  in  certain  Greek 
rolls"  (Prol.  Gal.  in  Libr.  Reg.).  The  testimony 
of  Origen  with  regard  to  the  form  of  tau  under- 
goes a  similar  modification.  "  In  the  ancient  He- 
brew letters,  which  the  Samaritans  use  to  this  day, 
the  last  letter,  tau,  has  the  form  of  a  cross." 
Again,  in  another  passage  {Ep.  136  ad  Mar  cell. 
ii.  704,  Ep.  14,   ed.  Martianay)  Jerome  remarks 

that  the  ineffable  name  51171^,  being  misunder- 
stood by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with  it  in 
their  books,  was  read  by  them  j^^P^i  i*  6.  Ilini- 
It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the  ancient 
characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Origen  refer 
in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  square  char- 
acters, because  in  them  alone,  and  not  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, does  any  resemblance  between  mn"^  and 
mm  exist.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show 
that  Jerome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
passages.  In  the  one  he  expressly  mentions  the 
"  ancient  characters,"  and  evidently  as  an  excep- 
tional instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  "  cer- 
tain rolls;  "  in  the  other  he  appears  te  speak  of  an 
occurrence  by  no  means  uncommon.  Again,  it  is 
Jerome,  and  not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
that  in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau 
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has  the  form  of  a  cross.  Origen  merely  says  this 
is  the  case  in  the  ancient  or  original  (apxaiois) 
Hebrew  characters,  and  his  assertion  is  true  of  the 
writing  on  the  Maccabaean  coins,  and  of  the  an- 
cient and  even  the  more  modem  Phoenician,  but 
not  of  the  alphabet  known  to  us  as  the  Samari- 
tan. It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Jerome's  lan- 
guage on  this  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
accurate. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  go  to  show 
that  the  Samaritan  character  is  older  than  the 
square  Hebrew.  One  of  these  is  derived  from  the 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  must  date  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  northern  kingdom  retaining  the  ancient  writing 
which  was  once  common  to  both.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch before  the  Captivity,  and  the  opinion  which 
now  most  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  first  in  the  Maccabaean  period,  and  with 
it  the  Jewish  writing  (Havemick,  JLinl.  i.  290). 
The  question  is  still  far  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  {Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  279,  &c. )  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
from  the  ancient  Israelitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  faithfully  than  the  Jews,  is  improbable, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  entirely 
different  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
their  language,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element : 
consequently,  if  they  had  had  a  character  peculiar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Aramaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  because  the 
Samaritan  character  differs  in  several  important 
particulars  from  that  on  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
These  deviations  are —  (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
beth,  mem.,  and  nun,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments:  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  beth.,  daleth,  and  especially  'a?'«,  which  last 
never  occurs  in  an  angular  form  in  Phoenician: 
(3)  the  entirely  different  forms  of  tsade  and  ua«, 
as  well  as  of  zain  and  samech,  which  are  not 
found  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  Samaritan 
letters  aleph,  cheth,  lamed,  shin,  there  is  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew :  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  tati.a  To 
these  considerations  Hupfeld  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
their  letters  unchanged,  a  circumstance  which  is 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  regarded  by  them  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  sacred  character  which  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indigenous  tradition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifeless  permanent  type. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
of  their  Jbrms  to  their  names  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Phoenicio-Samaritan  alphabets,  supply  another 
argument  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
Hebrew   square   character:    e.  g.  ''Ain  (an  eye), 


a  *  These  remarks  need  modification  if  we  take  as  Mohammedan  mosque,  of  which  Rosen  gives  a  figure 
our  standard  of  comparison  some  lately  discovered  {Zeicsch.  d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Ges.  xiii.  278)  Here,  con- 
and  quite  old  Samaritan  inscriptions,  such  as  the  I  trary  to  Hupfeld,  the  tau  is  a  simple  cross,  being 
fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Decalogue  built  into  a    precisely  the  old  Phoenician  form.  W.  H.  W. 
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which  on  the  coins  and  Phoenician  monuments  has 
the  form  o ;  J^esh  (a  head ),  q.«  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Vau  (a  nail  or  j)eg),  Zain  (a  weapon), 
Caph  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  character:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  same  original  alphabet  in  which  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  shape  and  name  of  each  let- 
ter was  more  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Phoe- 
nician alphal>et  much  further  back  than  the  square 
character.  The  famous  inscription  on  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  Eshmunazar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855,  is 
referred  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.  The  date  of  the  inscription  at  Marseilles  is 
more  uncertain.  Some  would  place  it  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  there,  n.  c.  600. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  recent.  Besides  these  we  have  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Sigfeum  and  Amyclae  in  the  ancient  Greek 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebroeo-Chaldee  character  is  not 
found  on  historic  monuments  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  of  the  various  readings 
which  have  arisen  from  tlie  interchange  of  similar 
characters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  favor- 
able, to  the  square  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  written  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Gesenius:  — 

(a.)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded  — 
n  and  D.     n^2:2W,  Neh.  xii.  U  =  n'^2Dtt7, 
Neh.  xii.  3;  '^"IDT,  1  Chr.   ix. 
15  =  *'"TnT,  Neh.  xi.  17. 

1  and  \      1pV\  Gen.  xlvi.   27  =  )pV\  1 

Chr.  i.  42. 
3  and  D.     mn^D,  1  K.  vii.  40  =  nin^D, 

2  Chr.  iv.  11. 

D  and  "1.   n3i:7n,  Ps.  xviii.  12 =miz7n, 

2  Sam.  xxii.  12. 
T  and  "J.     nm,  Ps.  xxxi.  3  =  ]^V^2,   Ps. 

Ixxi.  3. 
(6.)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded  — 
T  and  n.     nS^^l,  1  Chr.  i.  6  =  HDn,  Gen. 

X.   3;    D^'D^n,  1  Chr.  i.   7  = 

D''3"n,  Gen.  X.  4;  HSl,  Lev. 

xi.  14  =  nSn,  Deut.    xiv.  13 ; 

SI'^I,    Ps.    xviii.    11  =  «-1"^1, 

2  Sam.  xxii.  11. 
(c.)  In  the  Phoenician  alone  — 
n  and  1.     ibn,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  =  ibpl, 

1  Chr.  xi.  30. 

"^  and  W,  whence  probably  I'^V,  Josh.  xxi.  16 

=  1^7^,  IChr.  vi.  44. 
3  and  5.     nr:,    1    Chr.    xi.    37  =  >-)V^, 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  35. 
(d.)  In  neither  — 
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3  and  1.     Din3,  Neh.  vii.  7  =  D*im,  Ezr. 

ii.  2. 
3  and  H.     ^HDy    Num.   xxvi.    35  =  Hnn, 

1  Chr.  vii.  20.     ll^H,  1  Chr. 

vi.  76  [61]  =  n^lDn,  Josh.  xxi. 

32. 
The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  used  the  Phoenician 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  shows  that 
the  examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth 
class,  might  really  be  included  under  the  third:  for 

in  these  some  forms  of  3  and   "1,  as  well  as  of  3 

and  n,  are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  circum- 
stance takes  away  some  of  the  importance  which 
the  above  results  otherwise  give  to  the  square  char- 
acter. Indeed,  after  writing  his  Hebraische  Sprache 
und  Schi-ift,  Gesenius  himself  appears  to  have 
modified  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  ar- 
rived in  that  work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that 
the  square  character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to 
it,  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that 
the  Maccabees  retained  the  old  character  for  their 
coins,  as  the  Arabs  retained  the  Cufic  some  centu- 
ries after  the  introduction  of  the  Nischi,  he  con- 
cludes as  most  probable,  in  his  article  Paldographie 
(in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycL),  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  first  changed  for  the  square  character 
about  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  compai-isou  of  the 
Phoenician  with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  the  immediate  development  of 
the  former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  difference 
of  some  characters,  and  the  similarity  of  others, 
render  it  probable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both 
descended  from  one  more  ancient  than  either,  of 
which  each  has  retained  some  peculiarities.  This 
more  ancient  form,  Hupfeld  {Helrraische  Gram- 
muiik,  §  7)  maintains,  is  the  original  alphabet 
invented  by  the  Babylonians,  and  extended  l)y  the 
Phoenicians.  From  this  the  square  character  was 
developed  by  three  stages. 

1.  In  its  oldest  form  it  appears  on  Phoenician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  number  of  the 
inscriptions  containing  Phoenician  writing  was  77, 
greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  (xasenius,  but  it 
has  since  l>een  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the 
famous  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar  king  of  Sidon, 
and  the  excavations  which  have  still  more  recently 
been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  have 
brought  to  light  many  others  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Those  described  by  Gesenius 
were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual),  at  Malta 
(four,  one  of  which  is  bilingual),  in  Cyprus,  among 
the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thirty-three),  in  Sicily,  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in  the  regions  of 
Carthage  and  Numidia.  They  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  period  between  Alexander  and  the  age 
of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  brings  down  the  Phoenician 
character  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  Besides  these  inscriptions  on 
stone,  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearing  Phoeni- 


I 


«  *  No  sort  of  dependence  can  be  put  on  this  argu- 
ment. The  oldest  Resh  has  a  triangular,  and  not  a 
round  head,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Hebrew  square   characters  is   evident   enough   from 


palaeographical  data,  without  considering  the  resem- 
blance they  may  be  imagined  to  bear  to  the  meaning 
of  their  names.  W.  H.  W. 
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cian  characters,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilicia  are 
the  most  ancient,  and  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  character  on  all  these  is 
essentially  the  same.  In  its  best  form  it  is  found 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Carthaginian 
inscriptions.  On  the  Cicilian  coins  it  is  perhaps  most 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoenicia, 
Spain,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  becoming 
almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments  of  Nu- 
niidia  and  the  African  provinces.  There  are  no 
final  letters,  and  no  divisions  of  words.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as  it  is  thus 
discovered  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal;  that 
it  consists  of  twenty-two  letters  written  from  right 
to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpendicu- 
lar strokes,  and  the  closed  heads  of  the  letters ;  that 
the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the  same 
as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  Wuttke  {Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi.  75, 
etc.),  who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phoenician 
alphabet  contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
and  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
strokes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  his  article.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
character  in  its  earliest  form  was  probably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on 
the  Maccabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 

2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
unchanged  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  inventors,  the  Aramaeans,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  This  transformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one, 
which  in  the  cursive  character  served  for  a  connect- 
ing stroke,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  for  a 
basis  or  foundation  for  the  letters.  The  character 
in  this  form  is  found  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the 

stone  of  Carpentras,  where  the  letters  2?,  lH,  "7,  1, 
have  open  heads ;  and  later  in  the  inscriptions  on 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  where  the  characters  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  open  heads  degenerating  some- 
times to  a  point,  and  by  horizontal  connecting 
strokes.  Besides  the  stone  of  Carpentras,  the  older 
form  of  the  modified  Aramaean  character  is  found 
on  some  fragments  of  papyrus  found  in  Egypt,  and 
preserved  in  the  Library  at  Turin,  and  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Duke  of  Blacas.  Plates  of  these  are 
given  in  Gesenius'  Mcmumenia  Phoenicia  (tab. 
28-33).  They  belong  to  the  time  of  the  later 
Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  inscription  on  the  Carpentras  stone  was  the 
work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably,  as  Dr.  Levy 
suggests  (Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi.  67),  the  Baby- 
Ionian  colonists  of  Egypt;  the  writing  of  the  papyri 
he  attributes  to  Jews.  The  inscription  on  the  vase 
of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  placed  by  the  Due 
de  Luynes  and  M.  Mariette  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.     In  the  Blacas  fragments  the  heads  of  the 

letters  D,  *T,  "1,  have  fallen  away  altogether.     In 

the  forms  of  H,  H,  D,  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  square  character.     The  final  forms 
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of  Caph  and  Nun  occur  for  the  first  time.  The 
Palmyrene  writing  represents  a  later  stage,  and 
belongs  principally  to  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries after  Christ,  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Palmyra.  The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  the 
year  396  of  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  84),  and  the  latest 
to  the  year  569  (a.  d.  257).  The  writing  was  not 
confined  to  Palmyra,  for  an  inscription  in  the  same 
character  was  found  at  Abilene.  The  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  are  fifteen  in  number :  ten  bihngual,  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.  Two  are 
preserved  at  Rome,  four  at  Oxford.  Those  at  Rome 
differ  from  the  rest,  in  having  lost  the  heads  of  the 

letters  13,  "T,  H,  ^,  while  the  forms  of  the  "*,  D,  H, 
are  like  the  Phoenician.  Of  the  cursive  Assyrian 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  alUed  to  the  Aramaean, 
Mr.  Layard  remarks,  "  On  monuments  and  remains 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
foreign  people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been 
discovered,  and  it  so  closely  resembles  the  cursive 
of  Assyria,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  origin  of  the  two.  If,  therefore,  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  whether  Phoenicians  or  others, 
were  the  inventors  of  letters,  and  those  letters  were 
such  as  exist  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of  that 
country,  the  cursive  character  of  the  Assyrians  may 
have  been  as  ancient  as  the  cuneiform.  However 
that  may  be,  this  hieratic  character  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  early 
epoch,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  simple  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  lines  preceded  rounded 
forms,  being  better  suited  to  letters  carved  on  stone 
tablets  or  rocks.  At  Nimroud  the  cursive  writing 
was  found  on  part  of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on 
fragments  of  pottery,  taken  out  of  the  rubbish 
covering  the  ruins.  On  the  alabaster  vase  it  ac- 
companied an  inscription  in  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ter, containing  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king,  to 
whose  reign  it  is  evident,  from  several  circum- 
stances, the  vase  must  be  attributed.  It  has  also 
been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar"  {Nin.  ii.  pp.  165,  166).  M. 
Fresnel  discovered  at  Kasr  some  fifty  fragments  of  J 
pottery  covered  with  this  cursive  character  in  ink.^ 
These,  too,  are  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Journ.  Asiat.  July  1853,  p.  77;.  Dr.  Levy 
(Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.  ix.  465)  maintains,  in 
accordance  with  the  Talmudic  tradition,  that  the 
Jews  acquired  this  cursive  writing  in  Babylon,  and 
brought  it  back  with  them  after  the  Captivity 
together  with  the  Chaldee  language,  and  that  it 
gradually  displaced  the  older  alphabet,  of  which 
fragments  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letters. 

3.  While  this  modification  was  taking  place  in 
the  Aramaic  letters,  a  similar  process  of  change 
was  going  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews. 
We  already  find  indications  of  this  in  the  Macca- 
baean coins,  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some  let- 
ters are  broken.  The  Aramaic  character,  too,  had 
apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  propor- 
tioned to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Aramaic 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.  The  heads  of 
the  letters  still  left  in  the  Palmyrene  character  are 
removed,  the  position  and  length  of  several  oblique 

strokes  are  altered  (as  in  iH,  H,  !l,  2).  It  lost  the 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  separation  of 
the  several  letters,  and  the  stiff  ornaments  which 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  calligraphers,  and  thus 
became  an  angular,  uniform,  broken  character,  from 

which  it  receives  its  name  square  (3?|inp  ^'7'?^* 
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In  the  letters  W,  3,  D,  3,  D,  3,  D,  V,  2,  H,  the 
iEgypto-Araiuaic  a|)i)ear3  the  older,  and  the  Pal- 
myrene  most  resembles  the  square  character.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  H,  10,  p,  "1,  the  square 
character  is  closely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  Blacas 
fraijinents ;  and  in  some,  as  T,  H,  1,  T,  "^j  W,  both 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character. 
So  far  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square 
character  from  the  Aramsean,  as  it  appejirs  on  the 
stone  of  Carpentras  and  the  niius  of  Palmyra,  Hup- 
feld  and  (iesenius  are  substantially  agreed,  but  they 
differ  widely  on  another  and  very  iuqwrtant  point. 
Gesenius  is  disi)osed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
tradition  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  period  adopted 
a  character  ditterent  from  their  own.  The  Chaldee 
square  ali)habet  he  considers  as  originally  of  Ara- 
maic origin,  but  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. To  this  conclusion  he  apjjears  to  be  drawn 
by  the  name  Assi/rinn  applieil  in  the  Talmud  to 
the  square  character,  which  he  infers  was  probably 
the  ancient  character  of  Assyria.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  remarkalile  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be 
found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  it  is  unsjife  to  build  a 
theory  upon  a  name,  the  interpreUition  of  which 
is  uncertain.  The  change  of  alphabet  from  the 
Phoenician  to  the  Aramiean,  and  the  development 
of  the  Syriac  from  the  Aranuean,  Gesenius  regards 
as  two  distinct  circumstances,  which  took  place  at 
different  times,  and  were  seijarated  by  a  consider- 
able interval.  The  formation  of  the  square  chai^ac- 
ter  he  maintains  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  Ilupfeld,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  more  show  of  reason,  ivjects  altogetlier 
the  tlieory  of  an  abrupt  change  of  character,  because 
he  doubts  whether  any  instance  can  I*  shown  of  a 
simple  exchange  of  alphabets  in  the  case  of  a  people 
who  have  alrejuly  a  tradition  of  writing.  The  an- 
cient letters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  from  that  period  writing  did  not  cease, 
but  was  rather  more  practiced  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  sacred  books.  Besides,  on  comparing 
the  Palmyrene  with  the  square  character,  it  is  clear 
that  the  former  has  been  alteretl  and  developed, 
a  result  which  would  have  been  imj^ssible  in  the 
case  of  a  communication  from  without  which  over- 
whelmal  all  tradition  and  8{)ontaneity.  The  case 
of  the  Samaritans,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a 
people  who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  which  they 
regarded  as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  associa- 
tion with  their  sacral  book,  and  which  they  there- 
fore retained  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity. 
Moreover,  in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins 
we  see  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  al- 
terations, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  2 
and  "^j  and  the  base  lines  of  D,  D,  D,  3 ;  and 
many  letters,  as  H,  are  derived  rather  from  the 
coin-character  than  from  the  Palmyrene,  while  tO 

and  p  are  entirely  Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld 
adds,  "  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  —  nay, 
almost  inconceivable  —  that  the  Jews,  in  the  fervor 
of  their  then  enthusiasm  for  their  sacred   books, 
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a  Another  link  between  the  Palmyrene  and  the 
square  character  is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some 
of  the   Babylonian  bowls,    described   by  Mr.  Layard 


should,  consciously  and  without  apparent  reason, 
have  adopted  a  foreign  character,  and  abandoned  the 
ancient  \mting  of  their  fathers." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
square  character  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal  or- 
ganic change,  we  have  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Kopp  {Bilder 
uivd  SchriJ'ten,  ii.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  after  Christ ;  but  he  apjiears  to  be  guided 
to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  Pal- 
myrene character,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied, 
extendetl  into  the  3d  century.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  several  considerations,  that  in  the  4th 
century  the  square  character  was  substantially  the 
same  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  so.  The  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  coincide  most  ex- 
actly with  the  present;  for  both  are  acquainted 
wi*h  ^final  letters,  and  describe  as  similar  those  let- 
ters which  resemble  each  other  in  the  modern  al- 
phabet, as,  for  instance,  D  and  3,  T  and  "1,  H 

and  n,  1  and  ^,  T  and  7,  C  and  D.  The  calli- 
graphic ornaments  which  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  the  iaggin  on 

the  letters  V"  ^  ^  3  12  57  tt?,  the  point  in  the 

broken  headline  of  H  (  f>  ),  and  many  other  pre- 
scriptions for  the  orthography  of  the  Torah  are 
found  in  the  Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  cal- 
ligraphy, under  the  powerful  protection  of  minute 
laws  observed  with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long 
received  its  full  development,  and  was  become  a 
fixed  unalterable  type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early 
as  Origen,  was  an  event  already  long  passed,  and 
so  old  and  involved  in  the  darkness  of  fable  as  to  be 
attributed  in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by 
most  of  the  Talmudists  to  God  Himself.  The  very 
obscurity  which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

\^371  and  n^"mti7S  as  applied  to  the  old  and  new 
writing  respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Talmudists  the  square  character  had 
become  permanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
changes  through  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost. 
In  the  Mishna  {Shabb.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned 

of  two  Zains  (TT)  being  written  for  Cheth  (H), 
which  could  only  be  true  of  the  square  character. 
The  often-quoted  passage,  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is 
generally  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  square 
character  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  mentions  lura,  or  yod,  as  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer  in 
use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  character,  or  one  very 
much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  From  these 
circumstances  we  may  infer,  with  Hupfeld  (Stud, 
und  Knt.  1830,  ii.  288),  that  Whiston's  conjecture 
is  approximately  true;  namely,  that  about  the  first 
or  second  century  after  Christ  the  square  character 
assumed  its  present  form ;  though  in  a  question  in- 
volved in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  great  positiveness." 

(iVm.  and  Bab.  p.  509),  which  Dr.  Levy  {Zeitsch.  d.  D. 
M.  G.)  assigns  to  the  7th  century  a.  d.  [See  the  plate 
in  Schrader's  ed.  of  De  Wette's  Einl.  (1869).  —  A.] 
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Next  to  the  scattered  hints  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  most  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  tlie  so-called  Alphabeium  JesuUaru7n, 
which  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Marchalianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Greek  scribe,  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  copied 
slavishly  the   letters  which  were   before  him.     In 

this  alphabet  H  is  written  n ;  "^  and  1  are  of  nearly 
equal  length,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  two 

dots;  p  is  made  like  p,  and  H  like  H.  The  let- 
ters on  the  two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  possession  were 
thought  by  jSIontfaucon  {Proelim.  ad  Hex.  Orig. 
i.  22,  23)  to  have  been  Hebrew;  but  as  they  have 
not  been  fairly  deciphered,  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  them.  Other  instances  of  the  occui-rence  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes 
are  found  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Treschow  {Tent. 
descr.  Cod.  Vet.  (diquot  Gr.  N.  T.),  and  three 
have  been  edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in 
the  Nouveau  Traite  Diplomatique  published  by  the 
Benedictines.  To  these,  as  to  the  Alphabetum 
Jesuitarum,  Kennicott  justly  attributes  no  value 
{Dissert.  Gen.  p.  69  note).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the 
work  of  Rabarms  Maurus,  De  inventione  linguai^m. 
The  Jews  themselves  recognize  a  double  character 
in  the  writing  of  their  synagogue  rolls.     The  earlier 

of  these  is  called  the  Tarn  writing  (lUnD  DH)  as 
some  suppose,  from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi, 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
the  perfect  form  of  the  letters,  the  epithet  Tam 
being  then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the 
square   character,  in  which    sense    the  expression 

nXSn  nii'^inS,  cetHbah  thammdh,  occurs  in  the 
Talmud  (Shabbath,  fol.  103  b).  Phylacteries  writ- 
ten in  this  character  were  hence  called  Tarn  tephii- 
lin.  The  letters  have  fine  pointed  corners  and  per- 
pendicular tagyin  ("|''3n),  or  little  strokes  attached 

to  the  seven  letters  V^^^tO^tZ?.  The  Tam  writ- 
ing is  chiefly  found  in  German  synagogue  rolls,  and 
probably  also  in  those   of  the  Polish  Jews.     The 

Welsh  writing  (SHD  li7711),  to  which  the  Jews 
assign  a  later  date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs 
in  the  synagogue  rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the 
Spanish  and  eastern  Jews.  The  figures  of  the  let- 
ters are  rounder  than  in  the  Tam  writing,  and  the 
iaggin,  or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a 
thick  point.  But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writ- 
ing, which  are  not  essentially  distinct,  there  are 
minor  differences  observable  in  the  manuscripts  of 
diflferent  countries.  The  Spanish  character  is  the 
most  regular  and  simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
large  and  bold,  forming  a  true  square  character. 
The  (ierman  is  more  sloping  and  compressed,  with 
pointed  corners;  but  finer  than  the  Spanish.  Be- 
tween these  the  French  and  Italian  character  is  in- 
termediate, and  is  hence  called  by  Kennicott  (Diss. 
Gen.  p.  71)  character'  intermedins.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  rather  smaller  than  the  others,  and  the 

a  *  Dr.  Donaldson's  conjectures  are  at  best  rather 
fitnciful.  His  seconl  class  does  not  consist  of  "  three 
mutes."     Even  if  H  can  be  called  such,  1  is  no  mute 
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forms  of  the  letters  are  rounder  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii. 
37-41;  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de  var.  cod.  Ilebr.  V. 
T.  MSS.  genei-ibus,  p.  264;  Bellermann,  De  usu 
pakeog.  Ilebr.  p.  43). 

The  Alphabet.  — The  oldest  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  al- 
phabetical psalms  and  poems;  Pss.  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31; 
Lam.  i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  was  twenty- two,  as  at  present. 
The  Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the 
same  number.  Irenaeus  (Adv.  ffcer.  ii.  24)  says 
that  the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number. 
It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of 
the  Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  let- 
ters, or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T,  13,  D,  D 

5,  !^  being  omitted.  The  legend  as  told  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  is  as  follows.  Cadmus  brought  with  him 
into  Greece  sixteen  letters ;  at  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  0,  H,  *,  X, 
and  Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  "V,  H. 
Aristotle  recognized  eighteen  letters  of  the  original 
alphabet,  ABTAEZIKAMNOnPSTT*, 
to  which  0  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmus 
(comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  Seville 
{Orig.  i.  3)  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen.  But 
in  the  oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotus 
(v.  58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of 
the  number  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations, 
however,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  organic  arrangement 
first  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
Dr.  Donaldson  {New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3d  ed.)  says, 
"  Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  Hebrew 

alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  sibilants,  T,  D, 

^,  W.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  four 
sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  state 
of  the  alphabet.     Indeed  we  have  positive  evidence 

that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  tt?,  but 

substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulation  D 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 

D,  or  samech.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Shemitic  al- 
phabet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which 
is  only  a  softened  form  of  koph,  the  liquid  resh.  and 
the  semivowel  jod,  which  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. .  .  .  The  reniaining  16  letters  appear  in 

the  following  order:  S,  ^  2,  "7,  H,  1,  H,  ID,  V, 

D,  3,  D,  V,  D,  p,  n.  If  we  examine  this  order 
more  minutely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary 
or  accidental,  but  strictly  organic  according  to  the 
Shemitic  articulation.  We  have  four  classes,  each 
consisting  of  4  letters :  the  first  and  second  classes 
consist  each  of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing, 
the  third  of  the  3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  per- 
haps closed  the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth 
contains  the  three  supernumerary  mutes  preceded 
by  a  breathing."  «  The  original  16  letters  of  the 
Greek    alphabet,   corresponding   to   those   of   the 


and  never  was,  so  far  as  we  know.  Why  four  sibi- 
lants 'f  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  state  of  the 
alphabet  "  it  would  be  difflcult  to  show.  If  the  lan- 
guage was  developed  sufficiently,  at  the  time  the  al- 
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Shemitic,  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  {ibid. 
p.  175). 

'aIbtaI'e  fh0|amn|2    o|n9T 

"  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  given  in 
the  granamars,  F  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  ten  other 
characters  added  to  these."     The  Shemitic  Taade 

(!J)  became  zeta  (0,  Caph  (3)  became  kappa  («), 

and  Yod{'^)  became  iota  (j).  Reah  ("^)  was  adopted 
and  called  rho  (p),  and  'Xdv,  which  was  used  by 
the  Dorians  for  iry/ia  (Her.  i.  139),  is  only  an- 
other form  of  Zain  (T).  Shin  (27)  or  Sin  {W) 
is  the  original  of  |r,  which  from  some  cause  or 
other  has  changed  places  with  a7yfia,  the  Shemitic 
Samech,  just  as  ^ra  has  been  transferred  from  its 
position.  In  like  manner  Mem  became  fiv,  and 
Nun  Ijecame  uv.  With  the  remaining  Greek  let- 
ters we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known 
to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Vsalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.     For 

instance,  in  Lam.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  D  stands  before  V  : 
in  Ps.  xxxvii.  IT  stands  before  C^  and  V  is  want- 
ing: in  Pss.  XXV.,  xxxiv.  1  is  omitted,  and  in  both 
there  is  a  final  verse  after  iH  beginning  with  Q. 
Hence  D  has  been  compared  with  the  Greek  ^, 

and  the  transposition  of  V  and  2  has  been  ex- 
plained from  the  interchange  of  these  letters  in 
Aramaic.  But  as  there  are  other  irregularities  in 
the  alphabetical  psalms,  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
these  points.     We  find,  for  example,  in  Pa.  xxv. 

two  verses  beginning  with  N,  while  ^  is  omitted ; 

in  Ps.  xxxiv.  two  begin  with  1,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
gustanus,  published  by  Tischendorf.  Both  these 
ancient  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  in  the  Uh  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew 
letters  were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the 
present  day.  These  names  -all  denote  sensible  ob- 
jects which  had  a  resemblance  to  the  original  form 
of  the  letters,  preserved  partly  in  the  square  alpha- 
bet, partly  in  the  Phoenician,  and  partly  perhaps  in 
the  alphabet  from  which  both  were  derived. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

M,  Aleph.  ^bS  =  P|bS,  an  ox  (comp.  Plut. 
Syni]).  Quiest.  ix.  2,  §  3).  In  the  old 
Phoenician  forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be 


pbabet  was  adopted,  to  distinguish  the  sounds,  the 
alphabet  must  have  represented  the  current  pronun- 
ciation. The  language,  and  even  its  literature,  prob- 
ably, had  reached  considerable  development  before 
alphabetic  characters  were  derived  from  older  hiero- 
glyphic or  syllabic  forms.    The  oldest  inscriptions  show 
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traced   some  resemblance   to   an  ox-head, 

^  Beth.  n''a=n'^2,  a  house.  The  figure 
in  the  square  character  corresponds  more  to 
its  name,  while  the  Ethiopic  (\  has  greater 
resemblance  to  a  tent.     Gr.  firtra  (B). 

H,  Gitnel.  V^^2l=vp|,  a  camel.  The  an- 
cient form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head' 
and  neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it . 
is  1,  and  in  Ethiopic  *^,  which  when 
turned  round  became  the  Greek  yd/nfia 
i=ydfjL\a),  r.  Gesenius  holds  that  the 
earliest  form -^  represented  the  camel's 
hump. 

"T,  Daleth.  nb'!T=nb'?[,  a  door.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older 
form  i^,  whence  the  Greek  SeAro,  A,  a 
tent-door.  [The  simple  triangle  of  the 
Greek  a  is  a  yet  older  form  found  in  the 
Moabite  Inscription,  and  still  more  resem- 
bles a  tent-door.  —  W.  H.  W.] 

n,  He.  Wn,  without  ajiy  probable  derivation ; 
perhaps  corrupted,  or  merely  a  technical 
term.     Ewald  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Arabic  5«Jft,  a  hole,  fissure.  Hupfeld  con- 
nects it  with  the  interjection  SH,  »lo!" 
The  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which 
is  the  Phoenician  ^  turned  from  left  to 
right. 

1,  Vau.  11,  a  hook  or  tent-peg;  the  same  as 
the  old  Greek  0av  (  f ),  the  form  of  which 
resembles  the  Phoenician  ^.  [But  the 
old  Phoenician  1  is  Y  an<^  not  X^,  and 
corresponds  in  shape  with  the  Greek  T,  with 
which  it  also  corresponds  in  sound.  The 
Greek  T  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  late  ad- 
dition to  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  it  is  found 
in  the  oldest  inscriptions,"  and  its  shape 
shows  it  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  the 
other  Phoenician  characters,  firom  the  East. 
—  W.  H.  W^] 

■  )  ^ 

t,  Zain.       ]^T,    probably  =    M*'),    zaino,    a 

weapon,  sword  (Ps.  xliv.  7):  omitting  the 
final  letter,  it  was  also  called  "^T,  zai  (Mish. 
Shabb.  xii.  5).  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  ancient  Greek  2aj/.  [The  same  in 
name,  perhaps;  but  the  oldest  form  of 
^TO,  as  found  in  the  inscriptions  from 
Halicamassus  and  Teos,  is  ^,  the  same 
as  the  most  antique  Zain.  —  W.  H.  W.] 
n,  Cheth.  n'^n,  a  fence,  inclosure  (=  Arab. 
,^l.&.,  from  ^l^.,  Syr.  -^Q^-^,  to 
surround).  Comp.  the  Phoen.  ^.  Cheih 
is  the  Greek  ijra  (H). 


all  the  letters  (t2  happens  to  be  missing  in  the  great 
Moabite  Inscription),  and  they  are  all  present  in  the 
alphabet  received  by  the  Greeks.  W.  H.  W. 

«  *  KiTchhoS^s  StudienzurGesch.  d.  grierh.  Alpha- 
bets, in  the  Abhandl.  of  the  Berlin  Acad.,  1863,  p.  265 

W.  H.  W. 
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ID,  Tet.  lO'^t^,  a  snake,  or  rT'tp,  a  basket. 
The  Greek  0^to. 

\  Tod.  IV  =T,  a  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhaps  originally  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  i  (jwto).  The  Phoenician  ( fTX  ) 
and  Samaritan  ( /Jf  )  figures  have  a  kind  of 
distant  resemblance  to  three  fingers.  In 
Ethiopia  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yaman, 
the  right  hand.  [But  these  are  neither 
the  oldest  Phoenician  nor  Samaritan  forms. 
The  archaic  Jbrf,  ^,  had  but  two  "fin- 
gers."—W.  H.  W.] 

3,  Caph.  ^3,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The 
Gi-eek  Koiinra  (k)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(h)  reversed. 

V,  Lamed.  1^1^,  a  cudgel  or  ox^oad  (comp. 
Judg.  iii.  ;31).  The  Greek  xd/jL^Sa  (A); 
Phoenician,  ^  ^.  [In  the  Moabite  stone 
and  other  very  old  inscriptions,  the  lower 
part  of  the  Lamed  is  curved.  —  A.] 

D,  Mem.  D'^p  =  Q"]^,  water,  as  it  is  com- 
monly explained,  with  reference  to  the  Sa- 
maritan JCJ.  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  ^, 
in  which  Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  tri- 
dent, and  so  possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea. 
The  Greek  fid  corresponds  to  the  old  word 

1^,  "  water,"  Job  ix.  30.  [The  oldest 
form  of  Mem,  as  M.  de  Vogue  shows,  is 
not  ^  but  'y ;  and  resembles  waves  more 
than  a  trident.  —  W.  H.  W.] 

3,  Nun.  ^^3,  a  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac.  In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets 
the  figure  is  ^.  On  the  Maltese  inscrip- 
tions it  is  nearly  straight,  and  corresponds 
to  its  name.  The  Greek  pv  is  derived 
from  it. 

D,  Samech.  TfpD,  a  prop,  from  ?JPp,  to 
support;  perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same 
as  the  Syriac  >.n\>fY^,  s'moco,  a  triclin- 
ium. But  this  interpretation  is  solely 
founded  on  the  rounded  form  of  the  letter 
in  the  square  alphabet;  and  he  has  in  an- 
other place  {Man.  Fhonn.  p.  83)  shown  how 
this  has  come  from  the  old  Phoenician, 
which  has  no  likeness  to  a  triclinium,  or  to 
anything  else  save  a  flash  of  lightning  strik- 
ing a  church  spire.  The  Greek  tnyixa  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Samech,  as  its 
form  is  from  the  Phoenician  character,  al- 
though its  place  in  the  Greek  alphabet  is 
occupied  by  |r.  [The  name  of  tnyixa 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Samekh,  but  its 
shape  from  that  of  Shin.  Samekh  agrees 
in  its  earliest  form  with  that  of  I?,  which 
occupies  its  place  in  the  alphabet.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  Greek  E  which  has  been 
■  preserved  is  ^,  which  comes  very  near  to 
the  Samekh,  ^,  which  in  this  antique 
form  is  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Moabite  Inscription.  —  W.  H.  W.] 

^f  Mm.      ^^P,  an  eye;  in  the  Phoenician  and 


*  At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  the  words 
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Greek  alphabets  O.  Originally  it  had  two 
powers,  as  in  Arabic,  and  was  represented 
in  the  LXX.  by  r,  or  a  simple  breathing. 

~,  Pe.      WQ=  n^,  a  mouth.    The  Greek  ttT  is 

from  ^Q,  the  construct  form  of  Hp. 

"2,  Tsade.  ^"T^  or  ^"T^,  a  fish-hook  or  prong, 
for  spearing  the  larger  fish.  Others  explain 
it  as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoe- 
nician forms  is  Y"-  From  Tsade  is  derived 
the  Greek  ^to. 

p,  Koph.  ^1p,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ar- 
abic (wflj,  the  back  of  the  head.  Gese- 
nius originally  explained  it  as  equivalent  to 

the  Chaldee  ^^P,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or 
the  hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitzig 
rendered  it  "  ear,"  and  others  "  a  pole." 
The  old  Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted  ^,  be- 
came the  Greek  KSirira  (  S  )?  *"d  ^^e 
form  (  9  )>  which  occurs  on  the  ancient 
Syracusan  coins  [and  in  the  Moabite  In- 
scription —  W.  H.  W.],  suggests  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  Q. 

1,  Resh.      t27*»"l,  a  head  (comp.   Aram.   tt^ST 

=  C7N")).  The  Phoenician  ^  when  turned 
round  became  the  Greek  p,  the  name  of 
which,  ^a>,  is  corrupted  from  Resh. 

W  Shiii  *l*^W     Compare  ]K?,  a  tooth,  sometimes 
&      &  V     used  for  a  jagged  promontory. 

W  Sin.    ]*'Cr  J  The  letters  W  and  W  were  prob- 
ably at  first  one  letter,  and  afterwards  be- 
came distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point, 
which  was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by 
him  accentus  (  Qivoest.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  ii.  23 ; 
Am.  viii.  12).     In  Ps.  cxix.  161-168,  and 
Lara.  iii.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscu- 
ously, and  in  Lam.  iv.  21  tt?  is  put  for  C7, 
The  narrative  in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a 
difference  of  dialect,  marked  by  the  differ- 
ence in  sound  of  these  two  letters.     The 
Greek  |r  is  derived  from  Shin,  as  vv  from 
Nun.     [The  name  of  the  Greek  |r  may  be 
corrupted  from  that  of  Shin ;  but  its  shape, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  from  that  of  Samech, 
whose  place  it  occupies.     So  (xlyfia,  with 
the  name  of  Samech,  has   the    place  and 
form  of  Shin,  -both   being  represented  by 
W  in  the  earliest  alphabets.  —  W.  H.  W.] 
D,  Tau.      iri,  a  mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ix.  4);  prob- 
ably a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as 
cattle  were  marked   with.     This  significa- 
tion corresponds  to  the  shapes  of  the  old 
Hebrew  letter  on  coins  -|-,   X  >  fro™   the 
former  of  which  comes  the  Greek  tov  (T). 
In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  alphabet 
given   by  Eusebius   {Prcep.  Kvang.  x.  5)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tsade  was  called  Tsedek,  and  Koph  was 
called  Kol.     The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former 
Tsadek. 

Divisions  of  Words.  —  Hebrew  was  originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.«     In  most  Greek  in- 


in  ancient  manuscripts  should  be  thus  run  together  as  a 
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Bcriptions  there  are  no  such  divisions,  though  in 
several  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubine  Tables  and 
the  Sigsean  inscription,  there  are  one  or  two,  while 
others  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
this  purpose.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.  Most  have  no  divisions  of 
words  at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where 
the  words  are  closely  connected."  The  cuneiform 
character  has  the  same  |X)int,  as  well  as  the  Samar- 
itan, and  in  Cufic  the  words  are  separated  by 
spaces,  as  in  the  Aramoeo-Egyptian  writing.  The 
various  readings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the 
time  this  version  was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
which  the  translators  used  the  words  were  written 
in  a  continuous  series.''  The  modern  synagogue 
rolls  and  the  M8S.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
have  no  vowel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided, 
and  the  Samaritan  in  this  respect  differs  but  Uttle 
from  the  Hebrew. 

Final  Lel/eis,  etc.  —  In  addition  to  the  letters 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 

printed  books  the  forms  "7>  ^»  1>  ^^  V»  which  are 
the  shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3, 12,  3,  Q,  ^, 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  in- 
\cntion  was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavor  to  render 
reading  more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  woi-d  from 
another,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  njodern  date. 
The  various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has 
been  already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  marked, 
and  consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  no 
final  letters.  (lesenius  at  first  maintained  that  on 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neither  final 
letters  nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper, 
that  the  final  Nun  was  found  there,  after  his  error 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {Bild.  u.  Schr.  ii. 
132;  Ges.  Man.  Phien.  p.  82).  In  the  Aramajo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  Caph,  and  final  Nun 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fragments  given 
by  Gesenius.  The  five  final  letters  "  are  mentioned 
in  Bereshith  Kabba  (parash.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  in 
both  Talmuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  Sabbat,  fol. 
104,  1)  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  seers  or 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hieros.  Megillah, 
fol.  71,  4)  to  be  an  Halacah  or  tradition  of  Moses 
from  Sinai;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pirke  Eli- 
ezer,  c.  48)  they  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abra- 
ham "  (Gill,  Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity 


succession  of  continuous  lines.  Yet  in  fact  our  mode 
of  separating  the  words  is  the  artificial  one,  and  the 
other  is  the  natural  one,  in  reducing  oral  discourse  to 
written.  Spoken  speech  is  an  unbroken  current.  It 
is  not  the  ear  at  all,  except  as  slightly  aided  by  some 
intonation  of  the  voice,  but  the  mind  which  separates 
the  spetHjh  into  words,  and  thus  apprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  uttered.  The  speaker  runs  together 
different  words  in  the  same  manner  as  he  runs  to- 
gether different  syllables  of  the  same  word.  The  old 
method  therefore  simply  adjusted  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
and  so  made  the  discourse  appear  on  parchment  or 
stone  very  much  as  it  sounded  from  the  tongue  of 
the  speaker.  H. 

a  *  The  words  are  separated  by  points  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  as  in  the 
second  from  Citium,  that  from  Tucca,  the  bilingual  of 
Sardinia,  and  notably  so  in  the  oldest  of  all,  the  Mo- 
abite  Inscription,  which  also  separates  sentences  by  a 
perpendicular  Une.  W.  H.  W. 

b  *  And  yet  these  cases  are  so  rare,  that,  after 
careful  comparison,  I  find  but  six  or  eight  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  even  these  generally  require  a 
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of  the  Heb.  Language^  etc.,  p.  69).  The  final  Mem 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  nUlID  V  (Is.  ix.  6)  is 
mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sanhe- 
drill,  fol.  94,  1;  Talm.  Jer.  Sank.  fol.  27,  4),  and 
by  Jerome  (in  loc).  In  another  passage  Jeroipe 
(Prol.  ad  Libr.  Reg.)  speaks  of  the  final  letters  as 
if  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 

The  similarity  of  shape  between  final  Mem  (3)  and 

Samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rab 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  {3Ie- 
gilhth,  c.  1;  Shabbuth,  fol.  104,  1),  that  ''■Mem 
and  Samech,  which  were  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Law) 
stood  by  a  miracle."  It  was  a  tradition  among 
the  Jews  that  the  letters  on  the  tables  of  stone  given 
to  Moses  were  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be 
l^ible  on  both  sides;  hence  the  miracle  by  which 
Mem  and  Samech  kept  their  place.  The  final  letters 
were  also  known  to  Epiphanius  (De  Mens,  et  Pon- 
deribus,  §  4).  In  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  which  final  letters  occur 
in  the  middle  of  words  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above), 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  words  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letters  are  employed  (Neh.  ii.  13; 
Job  xxxviii.  1);  but  these  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  clerical  errors,  which  in  some  MSS.  are  corrected. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.  the  letters  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  If 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  he  had 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  wrote 
as  many  letters  as  he  could  of  this  word,  but  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  ex- 
tended letters,  Uteres  dilatabiles  (as  M,  71,  and 
the  like),  in  order  to  fill  up  the  superabundant 
space.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
last  of  the  unpointed  letters  was  left  unfinished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 

an  inverted  2,  and  sometimes  like  n,  2?,  or  T2.  If 
the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  up  by  the  fii-st  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
mark.  In  some  cases,  where  the  space  is  too  small 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the   scribe  wrote  the 


slight  variation  in  the  letters,  so  that  not  much  can 
be  deduced  on  the  subject.     These  cases  are  Gen.  vii. 

11,   W^']WV  for    Ci''   ibV ;  Gen.  xx.  16,   1  bS 

i7inD3  for  n^\'Db^  bb ;  Gen.  xi.  17.  absp 

b?S  for  b^S^  blSD ;  Num.  xxiii.  10,  >'Qr\ 
"I5p  for   ^5pnn;  Num.   xxiv.   22,    )|7    '^'V^h 

ni^nv  for  n!3-"fr  rp  nvdh-,  Deut.xxvi.'5, 

T  :  T  T       -     »•  'AT     ••  T  :  '  ' 

ISS^   D^W  for  in'S  ^ip'^.i^;    Dent,   xxxui.   2, 

apparently    Wl^:  rtni   DHnMI    for    Hm^') 
••'t  :    •        V  :      :  t  t  : 

tr"ip   nh^'l^  ;  and  perhaps  Deut.  xxxii.  8,   *^2'2. 

b«  -ltt?S  or  b«  "Itr** ''pa  for    b«np^   •'D2; 

cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  where  imtTM    seems  to  hare 

been  read  for  n^tCS,  These  are  also  specimens 
of  the  scores  of  cases  where  the  vowels  were  differ- 
ently read.  W.  H.  W. 
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excluded  letters  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  margin 
above  the  line  (Eichhorii,  Einl.  ii.  57-59).  That 
abbreviatkms  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  is  shown  by  tlie  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
baean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  frequently  recurring 
words  are  represented  by  writing  some  of  their  let- 
ters only,  as  '^W^  or  'VDW^  for  bsntt?**,  and  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase  by  the  first  letters  of  its 
words  with  the  mark  of  abbreviation ;  as  H  V  D 

for  lion  obitab  "'D,  ^"j  or  •'"">  for  nyr\\ 

which  is  also  written    "^   or  **  "'.    The  greater  and 

smaller  letters  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  16;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  suspended  let- 
ters (Judg.  xviii.  30;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  in- 
verted letters  (Num.  x.  35),  are  transferred  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  Masoretes,  and  have  all  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation. 
In  Judg.  xviii.  30  the  suspended  Nun  in  the  word 
"Manasseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  "Moses," 
is  said  to  be  "inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  dis- 
grace which  the  idolatry  of  his  grandson  conferred 

upon  the  great  lawgiver.     Similarly  the  small  3 

in  the  word  nnSIl /?  "  to  weep  for  her  "  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2),  is  explained  by  Baal  Hatturim  as  indicat- 
ing that  Abraham  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was 
an  old  woman. 

Numbers  were  indicated  either  by  letters  or 
figures.  The  latter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  on  the  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  in  the  Ara- 
maeo-Egyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numerals  on  the  Maccabaean 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  early  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  letters  representing  numbers  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbers  may  be 
explained  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
19,  for  50,070  the  Syriac  has  5,070;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  6]  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  25  he  has  only  4,000 ; 
according  to  2  Sam.  x.  18,  David  destroyed  700 
chariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  in  1  Chr.  xix.  18, 
the  number  is  increased  to  7,000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrepancies  are  easily  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seven  years  of  famine  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
xxi.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 

writing  the  square  character,  mistook  3  (=  3)  for 

t  (  =  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  son,  Ahaiiiah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  K.  viii.  26  Ahaziah  is  only  22,  so  that  the  scribe 

probably  read  ^D  instead  of  ^3.  On  the  whole, 
Gesenius  concludes,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  letters,  but  he  deprecates  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enormous  numbers  we 
meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Voioel-points  and  Diacritical  Marks.  —  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  discuss  fully  the  origin  and  antiq- 
uity of  the  vowel-points  and  other  marks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.     The  most 
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that  can  be  done  will   be  to  give  a  summary  of 
results,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  of 
fuller  information.     Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  Middle  Ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.     The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni- 
formity of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  Aben  Ezra, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cozri.     The 
same   view  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  writers 
Raymund  Martini   (cir.  1278),  Perez  de  Valentin 
(cir.  1430),  and  Nicholas  de  Lyra,   and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.     The 
modem  date  of  the  vowel-points  was   first  argued 
by  Elias  Levita,  followed    on    the    same  side  by 
Cappellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf.     Later  defenders  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
Gill,  James  Robertson,  and  Tychsen.     Others,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  Eichhorn,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view, 
that  the  Hebrews  had  some  few  ancient  vowel-points, 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  words.     "  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenced  at  a  very  early  date ;  for 
while  Mar-Nartronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (859-869), 
prohibited  to  provide  the   copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated on  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader;    the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels 
and   accents,   because  they  considered   them  as  a 
divine  revelation,  which,  like  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  already  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to 
Moses  "  (Dr.  Kalisch,  Beb.  Gr.  ii.  65).     No  vowel- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  rehcs  of  Phoenician  writing.     Som- 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  ( Gesc/i.  der 
Ilebr.  Spr.  p.   184),   but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phoenician  mon- 
uments have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-points.     The 
same  was  the  case    originally  in    the    Estrangelo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.     A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phcen.  pp. 
56,  179).     It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  diacrit- 
ical mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  first  alluded  to  by  Ephraera 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  0pp.  i.  184).     The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  marhetono  of  the  Samar- 
itans, which  is  used  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning.     The  first  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the 
Arabic.     Three  were  introduced  by  Ali,  son  of  Abu- 
Thalleb,  who  died  a.  h.  40.     The  Sabian  writing 
also  has  three  vowel  points,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Five  vowel-points  and  several  reading  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.     The  present  Arabic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Nischi  character  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  A.  D. 
939.     On  the  whole,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  and  analogies  of  the  kindred  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, and  the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  vowels 
were  only  transmitted  orally  by  Moses,  and  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that    Hebrew  was  written  without 
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vowels  or  diacritical  niarkg  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  language.  The  fact  that  the  synagogue 
rolls  are  written  without  points,  and  that  a  strong 
traditional  prescription  against  their  being  pointed 
exists,  is  in  favor  of  the  later  origin  of  the  vowel 
marks  The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, quoted  by  Gesenius,  tend  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (3M1tt), 

is  explained  as  if  it  were  ^i^P,  "  from  a  father," 
in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quiescent  letter  has  disappeared.     In  Gen. 

xxxi.  47,  "^^7??  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 

from  "T??/!,  "  heap  of  witness,"  and  Gen.  1.  11, 

D^:i?P  b?SI  =  Dn?P  ^?^*.     So  also  in  2  K. 

xxii.  9,  ^^bri  Iptp  Wh*1[,  appears  in  the  parallel 

narrative  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  16  as  DS  I^W  W3J5 

"IDDn,  w)»ich  could  not  have  happened  if  the 
chronicler  had  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  version  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  translators  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.  It  is  objected  to  this  that 
the  o7ra|  \fy6fjL€ua  are  correctly  explained,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  between  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  different  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  hand  they  frequently 
confuse  words  which  have  the  same  consonants 
but  different  vowels.  The  passages  which  Gesenius 
quotes  {(Jesch.  d.  Htb.  Spr.  §  50)  would  necessarily 
be  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in- 
terpretations. The  proper  names  afford  a  more 
accui-ate  test.  On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  voweLs,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  according  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic.     Ilxamples  of  an 

entirely  different  vocalization  are,  "'riDS,  A/ia0t, 

1^Pt»  leKTai/,  n^-'   Iop5aj/T?s,  "H^?*  Mo(rox, 

''P'^T'lP)     MapSoxatos,       n^^7p"],      PofxeXias, 

n^5?^,  2o<^oz/ws,  ^'P^P,  2oj8oxai,  etc.  That 
the  punctuation  followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essen- 
tially distinct  from  that  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident 
from  the  following  examples.  Moving  sheva  at  the 
beginning  of  words  is  generally  represented  by  a; 
as  in  2a/iOU7jA,  l,a$au)d,  Za^ovXusv'  seldom  by  €, 

as  in  BeAioA,  X^povfii^x',  before  "1  or  **  by  o  or  u, 
as  2o5ojua,  'StoKofiuu,  Tofi-oppa,  ZopOjSajSeA.,  (pv\i- 
aTieifJi,  etc.  Pnthach  is  represented  by  e;  as  MeA- 
XtfteSex,  ^e(j}da\€ifj.,  EAtirajSed.  Pathach  fur- 
tieum=e\  e.  <j.  a<n}€,  FcA/Soi/e,  ©e/ccoe,  Zavuc. 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.  We  find  in- 
stances to  the  same  effect  in  the  Iragments  of  the 
other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  Targums  with  the  present  punctuation 
might  be  supposed  to  supply  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it  might  equally 
be  appealed  to  to  show  that  the  translation  of  the 
Targums  embodied  the  traditional  pronunciation 
yrhich  was  fixed  in  vn-iting  by  the  punctuators.  The 
Talmud  has  likewi^  been  apiiealed  to  in  support  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  modern  points ;  but  its  utter- 
ances on  this  subject  are  extremely  dark  and  diffi- 
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cult  to  understand.  They  have  respect  on  the  one 
hand  to  those  passages  in  which  the  sense  of  a  text 
is  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  a  different 
pronunciation ;  for  instance,  whether  in  Cant.   i.  2, 

we  should  read  ▼J'^TI"^'^  or  ^^!?"1"^  ?  in  Ex.  xxi.  8, 

11^21  or    "1*75?;    in   Lev.   x.   25,    D''17?tt?  or 

n'jy?^?;  in  Is.  liv.  13,  HT^a  or  nD|i.  a 

Rabbinic  legend  makes  Joab  kill  his  teacher,  be- 
cause in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  him  to  read 

npT  for  "^P.T'  The  last  passage  shows  at  least, 
that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  David's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  others  prove  that  the 
punctuation  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  must 
have  been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written. 
But  in  addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  involve  the  existence  of  vowel-points,  there 
are  certain  terms  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which 
are  interpreted  as  referring  directly  to  the  vowel 
signs  and  accents  themselves.     Thus  in  the  treatise 

Beracholh  (fol.  62,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  '^72V'^ 

H^^Hy  ta'dine  thordh,  which  is  thought  to  denote 
not  only  the  distinctive  accents  and  those  which 
mark  the  tone,  but  also  the  vowel-points.  Hupfeld, 
however,  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  term 

□37!0,  tcCavi,  denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical 

sentence,  and  that  consequently  □''^^10  plO'^3, 
jnsuk  W  dinvn  {Nedarim,  fol.  37,  1),  is  simply  a 
division  of  a  sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  either  with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  (IStud.  u.  Krit. 

1830,  ii.  567).  The  word  1^'^D,  simdn  (Gr.  ff-q- 
fiiiov)  which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Nedarim,  fol. 
53),  and  which  is  explained  by  Kashi  to  signify  the 

same  as  "np3,  vikkiki,  "  a  point,"  has  been  also 
appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
vowel-points  at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  com- 
posed, but  its  true  meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  mne- 
monic sign  made  use  of  to  retain  the  memory  of 
what  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The 
oldest  Biblical  critics,  the  collectors  of  the  Keri  and 
Cethib,  have  left  no  trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their 
notes  have  reference  to  the  consonants.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  the  present 
vowel-points  and  their  names.  He  expressly  says 
that  the  Hebrews  very  rarely  had  vowels,  by  which 

he  means  the  letters  V,  ^,  1,  H,  S,  in  the  middle 
of  words ;  and  that  the  consonants  were  pronounced 
differently  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader 
and  the  province  in  which  he  lived  (Epist.  ad 
Evagr.  125).  The  term  accentus,  which  he  there 
uses,  appears  to  denote  as  well  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  as  the  nice  distinctions  of  certain  con- 
sonantal sounds,  and  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  accents  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  The 
remarks  which  Jerome  makes  as  to  the  possibility 
of  reading  the  same  Hebrew  consonants  differently, 
according  to  the  different  vowels  which  were  affixed 
to  them,  is  an  additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the 
vowel-points  were  not  written  (see  his  Coinm.  in 
Has.  xiii.  3;  /lab.  iii.  5).  Hupfeld  concludes  that 
the  present  system  of  pronunciation  had  not  com- 
menced in  the  6th  century,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
new  epoch  in  Jewish  literature,  the  Masoretic  in 
opposition  to  the  Talmudic,  and  that,  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  among 
whom  the  Jews  lived,  had  already  made  a  begin- 
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ning  in  punctuation,  there  is  the  highest  probabil- 
ity that  the  Hebrew  system  of  points  is  not  indig- 
enous, but  transmitted  or  suggested  from  without 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  ii.  589).  On  such  a  question 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  the  above  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  one 
of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  has 
devoted  especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
whose  opinion  all  deference  is  due. 

"  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannakdan)  was 
the  first  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the 
consonants,  a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
his  son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Reviser  (Hamma- 
giah).  These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system 
of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by 
tradition,  been  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
these  endeavors,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially 
of  Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  here 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalization 
(about  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tiberias, 
which  marks  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
various  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  char- 
acteristic tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the 
Rabbanites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
besides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manuscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia "  (Dr.  Kalisch,  Ilebr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  64)." 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Masorah  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  kamets 
and  2^"if>'ach  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of 
the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mappik  in  He 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  i.  274) ;  but  the  collation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (cir.  A.  D. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  read- 
ing-marks, and  their  existence  is  presupposed  in 
the  Ai-abic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-Greek  ver- 
sion, and  by  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  from  the 
11th  century  onwards. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
accents.  I'heir  especial  properties  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated  properly  belong  to  the 
department  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  full  informa- 
tion on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 


a  For  further  information  on  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem of  punctuation,  see  Pinsker's  Einleitung  in  die 
BabyLonisck-Hebrdische  Putiktationssystem,  just  pub- 
Uahed  at  Vienna  (1863). 
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of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They  serve  to  mark 
the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  they 

are  called  D'^P^tO,  as  marking  the  sense.  2. 
They  indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in 

the  synagogues,  and  were  hence  called  in"13^2D. 
"  The  manner  of  recitation  was  different  for  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books 
(Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms):  old  modes 
of  cantillation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets 
(in  the  Haphtaroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the 
German  and  Portuguese  synagogues;  both  differ, 
indeed,  considerably,  yet  manifestly  show  a  com- 
mon character,  and  are  almost  like  the  same  com- 
position sung  in  two  different  keys;  while  the 
chanting  of  the  metrical  books,  not  being  employed 
in  the  public  worship,  has  long  been  lost  "  (Kalisch, 
p.  84).  Several  modern  investigators  have  decided 
that  the  use  of  the  accents  for  guiding  the  public 
recitations  is  anterior  to  their  use  as  marking  the 
tone  of  words  and  syntactical  construction  of  sen- 
tences. The  great  number  of  the  accents  is  in 
favor  of  this  hypothesis,  since  one  sign  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  mark  the  tone,  and  the  log- 
ical relation  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sentence 
could  have  been  indicated  by  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber. Gesenius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  accents  at  first  served  to  mark  the 
tone  and  the  sense  (Gesch.  p.  221).  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  mere  conjecture.  The  advocates 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  accents  would  carry  them 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Temple  ser- 
vice. The  Gemara  {Nedarim,  fol.  37,  2 ;  Megillah, 
c.  i.  fob  3)  makes  the  Levites  recite  according  to 
the  accents  even  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

Writing  Materials,  etc.  —  The  oldest  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race 
are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
on  which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions by  the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  He- 
brews,^ who  certainly  at  a  very  early  period  prac- 
ticed the  more  difficult  but  not  more  durable 
method  of  writing  on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18, 
xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  1,  28;  Deut.  x.  1,  xxvii.  1;  Josh, 
viii.  32),  on  which  inscriptions  were  cut  with  an 
iron  graver  (Job  xix.  24;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  They 
were  moreover  acquainted  with  the  art  of  engraving 
upon  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii. 
9).  Wood  was  used  upon  some  occasions  (Num. 
xvii.  3;  comp.  Hom.  11.  vii.  175),  and  writing  tab- 
lets of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 
The  "  lead,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix. 
24,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poured  when  melted 
intx)  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made  by  the  letters 
of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  render  it  durable,'-' 
and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  as  a  writing  material,  like  the  x<^pTai 
fjLoXvfiSivoL  at  Thebes,  on  which  were  written 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  (Paus.  ix.  31,  §  4; 
comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inscriptions  and  documents 
which  were  intended  to  be  permanent  were  written 


&  The  case  of  Ezekiel  (iv.  1)  is  evidently  an  excep- 
tion, 

c  Copper  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  M.  Botta 
found  traces  of  it  in  letters  on  the  pavement  slabs  of 
Khorsabad  (Layard,  Nin.  iii.  188). 
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on  Ublets  of  brass  (1  Mace.  viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  it  is 
clear  that  their  use  was  exceptional.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
common  material  which  the  Hebrews  used  for 
writing  was  dressed  skin  in  some  form  or  other. 
We  know  that  the  dressing  of  skins  was  practiced 
by  the  Hebrews  (Kx.  xxv.  5;  l^v.  xiii.  48),  and 
they  may  have  acquireil  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  had  attained 
great  perfection,  the  leather-cutters  constituting 
one  of  the  princijml  subdivisions  of  the  third  caste. 
The  fineness  of  the  leather,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
"  employed  for  making  the  straps  placed  across  the 
bodies  of  mummies,  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  figures  stam|)etl  upon  them,  satisfac- 
torily prove  the  skill  of  '  the  leather-cutters,'  and 
the  antiquity  of  embossing:  some  of  these  bearing 
the  names  of  kings  who  ruled  Egypt  about  the 
period  of  the  Exodus,  or  3,300  years  ago  "  {Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  155).  Perhaps  the  Hebrews  may  have 
borrowed,  among  their  other  acquirements,  the  use 
of  papyrus  from  the  Egyptians,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  positive  evidence.  Papyri  are  found  of  the  most 
remote  Pliaraonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Etj.  iii. 
1-18),  so  that  Pliny  is  undoubtedly  in  error  when 
he  says  that  the  papyrus  was  not  used  as  a  writing 
material  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(xiii.  21).  He  probably  intended  to  hidicate  that 
this  was  the  date  of  its  introduction  to  Europe. 


Ancient  Writing  Materials. 

In  the  Bible  the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus 
are  in  2  John  12,  where  x'^P'^V^  occurs,  which 
refers  especially  to  papyrus  paper,  and  3  i\Iacc.  iv. 
20,  where  xapTrjpta  is  found  in  the  same  sense. 
In  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  11,  §  G)  the  trial  of  adultery 
is  made  by  writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  skin,  and 
the  70  men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the 
Law  into  Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on  which 
the  Law  was  written  in  golden  characters  {Ant.  xii. 
2,  §  10).  The  oldest  Persian  annals  were  written 
on  skins  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  apijear  to 
have  been  most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic 
races  if  not  peculiar  to  them.«  Of  the  byssus 
which  was  used  in  India  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander (Strabo  XV.  p.  717),  and  the  palm-leaves 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vii.  23),  there  is  no  trace 
among  the  Hebrews,  although  we  know  that  the 
Arabs  wrote  their  earliest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon 


a  The  word  for  "  book,"  "IDD,  sipher,  is  from  a 

root,  "ISD,  saphar,  "  to  scrape,  shave,"  and  indi- 
rectly points  to  the  use  of  skin  as  a  writing  mate- 
rial. 
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the  roughest  materials,  as  stones,  the  shoulder- 
bones  of  sheep,  and  palm-leaves  (De  Sacy,  Mem. 
lie  VAcad.  des  Inscript.  1,  p.  307).  Herodotus, 
after  telling  us  that  the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of 
writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called 
their  books  skins  {rh.5  fil0\ovs  Sicpdfpas),  because 
they  made  use  of  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  when 
short  of  paper  {0i0\os)-  Among  the  Cyprians,  a 
writing-master  was  called  Si<peepd\oi<pos-  Parch- 
ment was  used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  and  the  ficfifipdvai  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  13  were  skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be 
written  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild, 
or  even  of  clean  birds.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
skins  distinguished,  on  which  the  roll  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch may  be  written:  1.  ^V|7,  keleph  {Meg. 
ii.  2;  Shabb.  viu.  3);  2.  DIlODIDDn  =  Sixao- 

r6s  or  Sl^earos',  and  3.  v'^'IS,  genl.  The  last 
is  made  of  the  undivided  skin,  after  the  hair  is 
removed  and  it  has  been  properly  dressed.  For 
the  other  two  the  skin  was  split.  The  part  with 
the  hairy  side  was  called  keleph,  and  was  used  for 
the  tephillin  or  phylacteries;  and  upon  the  other 

(  DD1"T)  the  mezuzoth  were  written  (Maimonides, 
Hilc.  Tephil.).  The  skitis  when  written  upon  were 
formed  into  rolls  (m  v!3tt,  megilloth ;  Ps.  xl.  7 
(8);  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Ez.  ii.  9; 
Zech.  v.  1).  They  were  rolled  upon  one  or  two 
sticks  and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which 
were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  11;  Dan.  xii.  4;  Kev.  v.  1, 

etc.).     Hence  the  words   V  v2,  gdlal  {el\ia<rfiv)f 

to  roll  up  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Rev.  vi.  14),  and  tt^llS), 
pdi'oa  {auairrv<r(r(iy),  to  unroll  (2  K.  xix.  14; 
Luke  iv.  17),  are  used  of  the  closing  and  opening 
of  a  book.  The  rolls  were  generally  written  on  one 
side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii.  10;  Rev.  v.  1.     They 

were  divided  into  columns  (mnv"^,  deldthoth, 
lit.  "doors,"  A.  V.  "leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23);  the 
upper  margin  was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers 
broad,  the  lower  not  less  than  four;  and  a  space 
of  two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between  every 
two  columns  (Waehner,  Ant.  Ebrceor.  vol.  i.  sect. 
1,  cap.  xlv.  §  337).  In  the  Herculaneum  rolls  the 
columns  are  two  fingers  broad,  and  in  the  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Stuttgart  there  are  three  columns  on 
each  side,  each  three  inches  broad,  with  an  inch 
space  between  the  columns,  and  margins  of  three 
inches  wide  (Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Encykl.  "  Schrift- 
zeichen  ").     The  case  in  which  the  rolls  were  kept 

was  called  Tivxos  or  diij/cTj,  Talmudic  TfT???  cereCj 

or  SSniS,  cared.  But  besides  skins,  which  were 
used  for  the  more  permanent  kinds  of  writing, 
tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  (Luke  i.  63, 
irivaKihia)  served  for  the  ordinary  purjwses  of  life. 
Several  of  these  were  fastened  together  and  formed 

volumes    (niQ1t2,  =  tomos).    They  were  written 

upon  with  a  pointed  style  (t^^j  '^^  Job  xix.  24), 
sometimes  of  iron  (Ps.  xlv.  1  (2);  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii. 

1).  For  harder  materials  a  graver  (t3*nn,  cheret, 
Ex.  xxxii.  4;  Is.  viii.  1)  was  employed:  the  hard 

point  was  called  ]'7;S^»  isippdren  (Jer.  xvii.  1). 
For  parchment  or  skins  a  reed  was  used  (3  John 
13;  3  Mace.  iv.  20),  and  according  to  some  the 
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Law  was  to  be  written  with  nothing  else  (Waehner, 
§  334).  The  ink,  V"^,  deyo  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  lit- 
erally "  black,"  like  the  Greek  fxeXav  (2  Cor.  iii. 
3:  2  John  12;  3  John  13),  was  to  be  of  lamp- 
black dissolved  in  gall  juice,  though  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  gall  juice  and  vitriol  was  allowable 
(Waehner,  §  335).     It  was  carried  in  an  inkstand 

(nCDn  np|7.,  keseth  hassdpher),  which  was 
suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3),  as  is  done  at 
the  present  day  in  the  East.  The  modern  scribes 
"  have  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  metal  or  ebony 
tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup  or  bulb  of  the 
same  material,  attached  to  the  upper  end,  for  the 
ink.  This  they  thrust  through  the  girdle,  and 
carry  with  them  at  all  times  "  (Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  131).  Such  a  case  for 
holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  materials  for  writing 

is  called  in  the  Mishna  1'^"nD7|2)    kalmdrin,   or 

^T^'7'?  rl2i      halmaryon    {calamarium ;     Mishn. 

Celim,  ii.  7 ;  Mikv.  x.  1)  while  priDT^ri,  terontek 
(Mish.  Celim,  xvi.  8),  is  a  case  for  carrying  pens, 
penknife,  style,  and  other  implements  of  the  writer's 
art.  To  professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in 
Ps.  xlv.  1  [2] ;  Ezr.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24.  In 
the    language    of   the  Talmud    these    are    called 

]^"1^2?»  lablai'in,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
LadibellarU  (Talm.  Shabb.  fol.  16,  1). 

For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  especially 
Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebrdischen  Sprache  und 
Schri/t,  1815;  Lehryebdude  der  hebr.  Sprache, 
1817;  Monumenta  PhoRnicia,  1837;  Art.  Pald- 
oijraphie  in  P>sch  and  Gruber's  AUg.  Encycl. : 
Hupfeld,  Ausfiihrllche  hebrdische  Gravimatik, 
1841,  and  his  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kriiiken, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  [G.]  Hoffmann,  Grammatica 
Syriaca,  1827:  A.  G.  Hoffmaim,  Art.  Hebrdische 
Schnft  in  Ersch  and  Griiber:  Fiirst,  Lehrgebdude 
der  aratndischen  Idiome,  1835:  Ewald,  Aus/uhr- 
liches  Lehrbuch  der  hebr.  Sprache :  Saalschiitz, 
Forschungen  ini  Gebiete  der  hebrdlsch-dgypt- 
ischen  Archdohgie,  1838;  besides  other  works, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  W.  A.  W. 

*  This  may  be  a  suitable  place  to  speak  of  the 
writing  on  the  Moabite  stone  recently  discovered 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  August,  1868, 
the  Rev.  F.  Klein,  connected  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Jerusalem,  met  with  this 
monumental  stone  at  Dhibdn,  the  ancient  Dibon 

Qn'^'7)  on  a  journey  from  Es-Salt  to  Kerak,  a 
region  seldom  visited  by  Europeans  and  still  com- 
paratively unknown.  He  copied  a  small  part  of 
the  inscription  and  took  measurements,  which  show 
the  stone  to  have  been  about  3  feet  9  inches  long, 
2  feet  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  2  inches 
thick.  It  was  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  lying 
with  the  inscription  uppermost,  and  was  a  basaltic 
stone,  exceedingly  heavy.  No  inscription  was  on 
the  bottom  of  the  side,  which  was  perfectly  smooth, 
and  without  marks.  But  unfortunately,  before  the 
stone  could  be  properly  examined,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Arabs  to  give  it  up,  it  was 
broken  into  fragments  by  cold  water  having  been 
thrown  upon  it  after  it  had  been  heated  by  fire. 
We  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Capt. 
Warren,  and  the  French  vice-consul  at  Jerusalem, 
M.  Ganneau,  for  impressions  or  squeezes  taken  of 
the  main  block  and  some  of  the  recovered  parts, 
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from  which  we  learn  the  character  and  importance 
of  this  interesting  monument.  The  investigations 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  are  supposed  to  establish 
the  following  results.  (1.)  The  stone  is  undoubt- 
edly the  oldest  Shemitic  monument  yet  found.  (2. ) 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, that  the  charactei-s  appear  older  "  than  many 
of  the  Assyrian  bi-lingual  cylinders  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  date  of  which  is,  at  the  very  least, 
as  old  as  the  ninth  century,  b.  c."  (3.)  The  stone 
chronicles  the  achievements  of  one  Mesha,  king 
of  the  Moabites.  Now  it  was  about  this  time 
(namely,  900  b.  c),  that  Mesha  lived,  agahjst 
whom  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  fought  (2  K.  iii. 
4  ff.).  [Mesha.]  (4.)  The  inscription  is  full  of 
well-known  Biblical  names,  such  as  Beth-Bamoth, 
Beth-Baal-Meon,  Horonaim,  and  Dibon.  (5.)  Men- 
tion is  frequently  made  of  Israel,  a  rival  power, 
and  of  Chemosh,  the  national  God  of  Moab.  (6.) 
It  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  alphabets.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  found  here,  not 
merely  similar  to  the  Phoenician  shape,  but  as 
identical  with  it  as  can  well  be. 

Some  of  the  words,  and  even  lines,  it  should  be 
added,  are  too  illegible  to  be  clearly  deciphered; 
some  parts  of  the  stone  remain  (if  still  existing) 
to  be  examined,  and  interpreters  differ  somewhat 
in  the  reading  of  portions  of  the  text  in  their 
possession.  One  value  of  the  discovery  is  its  con- 
firming the  Scripture  intimations  (1  Sam.  vii.  12 
and  XV.  12),  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  monumental 
records,  and  it  encourages  the  hope  that  by  per- 
severance still  others  may  be  found.  (For  fuller 
details  see  Quart.  Statement  of  the  Pal  Explor. 
Fund,  Nos.  iv.  and  v.) 

Among  the  best  accounts  of  this  stone  is  un- 
questionably that  of  Prof.  Schlottniann,  Die  Sieges- 
sdtde  Mesa's  Konigs  der  Moabiter ;  ein  Beitrag 
zur  hebrdischen  Alterthumskuiule  (Halle,  1870), 
supplemented  by  an  art.  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M. 
Gesellschaff,  1870,  p.  253  fF.  He  gives  at  length 
the  details  of  its  discovery,  and  shows  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  collusion  or  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  Arabs.  He  presents  a  German  translation  of 
the  epigraph,  supplying  in  brackets  the  missing  or 
illegible  words,  on  conjectural  grounds  of  course, 
and  gives  the  same  in  Hebrew,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
paring the  cognate  dialects.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  word  occurs  in  the  Moabite  fragment  of  which 
the  root  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  Biblical  text. 
It  reads  in  this  respect,  as  M.  de  Vogiie  remarks, 
almost  like  a  page  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Prof.  Schlottmann  points  out  various  important 
connections  between  this  document  and  the  Biblical 
history.  Prof.  G.  Rawlinson,  on  "the  Moabite 
Stone"  {Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  1870,  pp.  97-112), 
dwells  particularly  on  "the  palaeographical  value 
of  the  discovery."  He  argues,  among  other  points, 
that  the  more  primitive  forms  of  the  letters  on 
"  the  stone  "  resemble  the  objects  from  which  they 
are  named  much  more  strikingly  than  the  later 
forms,  and  therefore  confirm  the  theory  of  the 
pictorial  origin  of  alphabetic  writing.  He  finds 
evidence,  also,  in  the  closer  resemblance  between 
these  more  primitive  figures  and  the  earliest  Greek 
letters,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  Phoenicians  at  a  much  earUer  date  than 
many  have  assigned  to  that  event.  Letters,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  were  not  necessarily  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
The  Pentateuch  and  other  oldest  parts  of  the  He- 
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brew  Scriptures  were  not  improbably  written  at  first 
in  cbanicters  like  tbose  represented  on  the  Moabite 
stone. 

Essays  on  the  Moabite  stone,  with  translations 
of  the  inscription,  have  also  been  published  by 
MM.  Cianneau,  de  Voi^lit^,  Sachs,  Uerenbourg, 
Nilldeke,  Neubaiier,  Flau<;,  Geiger,  and  others, 
and  in  this  country  by  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Ward 
{Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Society  for 
May,  1870),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
pal»oi;raphical  supplements  to  the  present  article. 
Mr.  Ward's  essay  is  to  appear,  enlarged,  in  the 
Bidl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1870.  H. 

*  The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  study  of  the 
history  of  writing  advanced  considerably  by  the 
labors  of  Osiander,  Geiger,  Levy,  Lauth,  Brugsch, 
Kirchhott',  l>enorinant,  de  Vogii»5,  and  others. 
Scores  of  new  and  important  inscriptions  in  vari- 
ous languages,  of  which  the  most  inifwrtant  Ls 
that  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab,  found  the  present 
year  in  the  ancient  Dibou,  have  been  discovered 
and  seized  ujwn  by  ej^er  students. 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  has 
been  to  magnify  the  iniportance  and  to  extend  the 
sway  of  the  old  Canaanite  or  I'haniician  alphabet, 
and  to  indicate  more  clearly  to  us  its  original 
characters.  It  is  not  improbable  that  every  style 
of  script  now  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  letters  of  Cudnms. 

Whether  the  three  systems  of  picture-writing, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Central  American,  and  the 
Chinese;  the  two  alphal)etic  systems  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  mixed 
systeui  of  Assyria  had  all  a  connnon  origin,  as 
Geiger  maintains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
it  is  as  yet  impssible  to  decide.  In  order  to  ex- 
press thought  to  the  eye,  pictures  would  first  be 
employetl.  Tljese  pictures  would  next  stand  for 
the  first  syllable  of  the  words  which  they  had 
represented,  and  finally  for  the  first  vocal  elements 
of  those  syllables.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sliemitic  alphabet.  The  names  of  the 
letters  seem  to  point  to  a  hieroglyphic  perioil,  as 
they  all  signify  objects  of  which  pictures  could  be 
drawn.  Tlien  the  fact  that  the  Sheinitic  alphabet 
has  no  vowels  \muts  to  a  period  wiien  the  vowel 
system  of  the  language  Wiis  less  developed,  and 
when  each  written  consonant  carried  its  own  vowel 
with  it,  as  in  the  syllabic  system  of  ancient  As 
Syria.  We  know  of  two  modern  cases,  one  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Sequoya  or  (iuest,  and  the  other 
of  Doalu  bukere  in  Africa,  in  which  savages,  hav 
ing  gained  some  inkling  of  the  civilizal  method 
of  representing  fractions  of  words  by  arbitrary 
signs,  have  tlieinselves  invented  an  alphal)et.  It 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
system  which  they  hit  upon  was  syllaliic.  Sequoya 
in  182o  had  devised  an  alphabet  composed  of  two 
hundred  syllables,  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to 
eighty-five.  Sucli  was  prob.ibly  the  original  syl- 
labic character  of  the  Shemitic  alphabet,  consisting 
of  consonants  followed  by  the  primitive  vowel  a. 
Had  the  alpha!)etoriginall>  heen  formed  by  making 
an  ultimate  analysis  of  sounds  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  fact  that  the  vowels,  the  most  prom- 
inent elements  in  such  an  amdysis,  are  all  absent. 

It  is  now  generally  admittetl  that  the  Phoenician 
or  Shenutic  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  charactei-s  (Brugsch,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Stenofjraphie,  18(54,  p.  70  tf.,  and  in  his  Bildung 
u.  Entw.  d.  Sckrift,  Berl.  18G8.  F.  Lenormant, 
225 
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Sur  la  pi'op.  de  Valph.  pheii.,  Par.  186G.  Lauth, 
Ueber  d.  a<jypt.  Urspruny  uns.  Buchstaben  u.  Zif- 
fei'n^  in  the  Sitzunysb.  d.  bair.  Akad.  d.  Wiss., 
1867,  ii.  84-124.  G.  Ebers,  Ayypten  u.  d.  Bucher 
Mose's,  Leipz.  1868,  pp.  147-151.  Schroder,  Die 
phoniz.  Sprache,  Halle,  1869,  p.  76.  E.  Schrader, 
in  De  Wette's  Einl.  in  d.  Bucher  d.  A.  7".,  8'' 
Aufl.,  1869,  p.  189).  Taking  as  our  basis  for  com- 
parison on  the  one  hand  the  most  archaic  Phoeni- 
cian forms  as  given  on  gems  and  seals  and  on  the 
Moabite  Inscription,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
ancient  hieratic  cbanicters  as  found  on  the  papyrus 
Prisse,  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  so 
older  than  the  Hyksos,  we  find  that  in  at  least 
half  of  the  Phoenician  letters  there  is  an  evident 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  hieratic.  In  the 
Phoenician,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Daltth  and  Resh  are 
almost  identical.  The  same  is  true  in  the  hieratic 
writing.  In  these  two  letters,  and  in  Lamed,  JVun, 
and  Shin,  the  resemblance  is  quite  striking.  Prob- 
ably the  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  characters  to 
the  use  of  the  Pluenician  or  Canaanite  language, 
was  due  to  the  large  Shemitic  colony  which  occu- 
pied the  Delta  of  the  Nile  even  before  the  Hyksos 
invasion ;  although  some  have  given  the  credit  to 
the  Hyksos  conquerors,  and  others  even  to  the 
Israelites,  although  their  condition  in  Egypt  was 
certainly  not  favorable  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  pure  Shemitic  and 
not  Egyptian.  This  shows  that  although  hieratic 
characters  were  borrowed,  the  Egyptian  names 
were  not  taken  with  them.  In  selecting  these 
names  it  is  probable  that  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  objects  were  chosen  which  happened  tc 
have  names  beginning  with  the  desired  letter 
In  most  cases  it  is  useless  to  try  to  find  in  the 
characters  any  reseml>lance  to  the  objects  whose 
names  they  bear.  Thus  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic Lamed  is  a  lion.  This  in  the  hieratic  is 
reduced  to  a  conventional  form  which  was  adopted 
almost  exactly  into  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but 

with  a  change  of  name  from  "lion"  to  TP^, 
'•  an  ox-goad,"  which  it  does  not  resemble  at  all  in 
shape.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  the  selection 
of  common  visible  ol)jects  for  names  of  the  letters 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  picture-writing,  and 
in  a  few  cases  it  may  have  been  possible,  as  in 

H/^,  a  door,  and  S'^Q,  water,  to  find  words 
beginning  with  the  requisite  letter  which  agreed  in 
sense  with  the  shape  of  the  letters. 

We  can  be  approximately  certain  of  the  original 
form  of  the  Phoenician  letters.  By  far  the  most 
important  monument  for  this  purpose  is  the  Moab- 
ite column  of  Mesha,  belonging  to  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  this  are  the  inscriptions  on  some  weights 
found  in  Assyria  by  Layard,  and  which  are  nearly 
as  old.  Beside  these  are  quite  a  number  of  seals 
and  gems  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  later  Phoeni- 
cian monuments  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  one 
of  them,  the  great  Sidonian  inscription,  is  of  con- 
siderable palaeograpliical  value.  De  Vogiie  con- 
cludes as  the  result  of  his  study  of  these  remains 
that  the  alphabet  in  its  archaic  form  was  charac- 
terized by  the  prevalence  of  sharp  angles  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1867,  p.  171).  The  zigzag  shape  of  Mem 
and  Shin  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
monument  that  contains  them.  A  few  letters,  nota- 
bly Zayinand  TaaJe,  retained  their  sharp  angles  to  a 
late  period.    Of  this  original  form  we  do  not  possess 
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a  single  pure  example,  unless  it  be  a  single  scara- 
baeus,  bearing  the  legend  O^W/,  "belonging  to 
Shallum,"  which  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Da- 
vid. In  the  Moabite  Inscription  these  sharp  angles 
are  generally  preserved,  although  Lamed  has  lost  its 
angle  to  the  right,  and  Belh,  Kaph,  Mem,  Nun, 
and  Pe,  curve  their  first  stroke  somewhat  to  the  left. 
Ayin,  which  means  "an  eye,"  may  have  been 
originally  circular,  as  we  here  find  it,  and  the  same 
may  have  been  the  case  with  Vau  and  Koph,  both 
of  which  have  rounded  heads  on  the  Moabite  stone. 
We  here  first  find  Daleth  the  simple  Greek  Delta,  A, 
and  quite  distinguishable  from  Resh  ;  and  Samekh 
identical  with  the  earliest  Greek  |r  as  found  in  the 
Corcyra  inscriptions  of  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad. 
From  this  archaic  Phoenician,  of  which  Lenorraant 
gives  the  characters  so  far  as  they  were  then  known 
{Revue  Archeoloyique,  1867),  were  derived  the 
Greek  letters  of  which  we  have  specimens  as  old  as 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  written  so  exactly 
in  the  Phoenician  character,  and  still  turned  to  the 
left,  that  Prof.  F.  Hitzig  {Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  6". 
1858,  p.  273)  has  tried  to  translate,  as  if  Phoeni- 
cian, the  inscription  from  Shera,  cut  under  the 
picture  of  a  fish,  "  [Ttl/iwi/  (ypa<p^  fie" 

The  first  stage  in  the  modification  of  the  original 
Phoenician  character  was  the  substitution  of  trans- 
verse bars  for  the  original  zigzags,  first  in  Mem 
and  afterwards  in  Skin.  At  the  same  time  the 
letters  show  more  curves,  and  in  the  Aramaean 
dialects  all  the  zigzags  disappear;  and  the  heads 
of  Beth,  Daleth,  and  Resh,  which  were  at  first  closed 
and  triangular,  are  opened  at  the  top.  From  the 
Aramaean  character  by  gradual  changes  was  derived 
the  Palmyrene  and  the  modern  square  Hebrew. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  give  the  genealogy  of 
any  other  than  the  square  Hebrew  of  all  the  alpha- 
bets that  are  descendants  of  the  old  Shemitic.  For 
the  Greek,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  elaborate 
alphabets  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  loniati 
Islands  given  by  Kirchhoff  {Stud,  zur  Gesch.  d. 
griech.  Alphabets,  in  the  Abh.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wtss. 
zu  Berlin,  1863).  For  the  Latin  Mommsen  has 
done  a  similar  service.  Weber,  following  Prinsep, 
makes  it  not  improbable  {Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.  x. 
389  ff.)  that  the  Sanskrit  had  a  similar  origin,  car- 
rying with  it  all  the  alphabets  of  India,  Burmah, 
Java,  and  Thibet.  His  argument,  however,  is  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  as  conclusive.  The 
Zend  and  Pehlevi  alphabets  are  of  Shemitic  origin, 
as  Spiegel  shows  in  his  Gram,  der  Huzwaresch- 
s/n-ache,  pp.  26,  34  fF.  Klaproth  has  remarked 
that  the  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  and  Manchu  alpha- 
bets are  from  the  Syrian ;  though  modified,  it  is 
true,  by  the  perpendicular  columnar  arrangement 
of  the  Chinese.  Add  to  these  the  Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  and  Syriac ;  the  Arabic,  with  its  charac- 
ters modified  or  unmodified  as  accepted  by  Turks, 
Persians, -Malays,  Hindostanees,  Berbers,  and  Tou- 
areks;  still  further  remember  that  the  Cyrillian 
and  Glagolitic  alphabets  of  Bulgaria  and  Russia, 
and  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  were  of  Shemitic  origin 
through  the  Greek,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  through  the  Latin;  and  we  have 
the  Chinese  left  as  the  only  living  \vritten  language 
whose  alphabet  is  not  lineally  descended  from  that 
of  Cadmus.  To  the  literature  referred  to  above, 
add  M.  A.  I-«vy,  Phonizische  Studien,  4  Hefte,  Bresl. 
1856-70;  Siegel  u.  G emmen,  ih'idi.  1869;  Die  pal- 
myren.  Inschnften,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  1864, 
p.  65  ff.  W.  H.  W. 
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YARN(n5p^;  S"1pD).  'The  notice  of  yam 
is  contained  in  an  extremely  obscure  passage  in 
1  K.  X.  28  (2  Chr.  i.  16):  "Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn ;  the  king's 
merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price."  The 
LXX.  gives  e'/c  0€«ou6,  implying  an  original  read- 
ing of  ^IpriD ;  the  Vulg.  has  de  Coa,  which  is 
merely  a  Latinized  form  of  the  original.  The  He- 
brew Received  Text  is  questionable,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  second  mikveh  has  its  final 
vowel  lengthened  as  though  it  were  in  the  status 
consti'uctus.  The  probability  is  that  the  term  does 
refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian  commerce, 
but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in 
the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  {Thes.  ^.  1202) 
gives  the  sense  of  "  number  "  as  applying  equally 
to  the  merchants  and  the  horses :  "  A  band  of 
the  king's  merchants  bought  a  drove  (of  horses)  at 
a  price;  "  but  the  verbal  arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is 
opposed  to  this  rendering.  Thenius  {Kxeg.  Hdb. 
on  1  K.  x.  28)  combines  this  sense  with  the  former, 
giving  to  the  first  mikveh  the  sense  "  from  Tekoah," 
to  the  second  the  sense  of  "  drove."  Bertheau 
{Exeg.  Hdb.  on  2  Chr.  i.  16)  and  Fiirst  {Lex.  s.  v.) 
side  with  the  Vulgate,  and  suppose  the  place  called 
Coa  to  have  been  on  the  Egyptian  frontier:  "  The 
king's  merchants  from  Coa  {i.  e.  stationed  at  Coa) 
took  the  horses  from  Coa  at  a  price."  The  sense 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived  from  Jewish  in- 
terpreters. W.  L.  B. 

YEAR  (n3tp:  ^tos-  annus),  the  highest  or- 
dinary division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
identical  with  the  root  HSC?^  "  he  or  it  repeated, 
did  the  second  time;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
ordhial  numeral  ''^tZ?^  "second,"  and  the  cardi- 
nal, D")3tt?,  "two."  The  meaning  is  therefore 
thought  to  be  "an  iteration,"  by  Gesenius,  who 
compares  the  Latin  annus,  properly  a  circle.     Ge- 

senius  also  compares  the  Arabic  jj^^-,  which  he 

says  signifies  "  a  circle,  year."  It  signifies  "  a 
year,"    but   not   "  a    circle,"  though   sometimes 

meaning  "around:"  its  root  is  (JL^  "it  be- 
came altered  or  changed,  it  shifted,  passed,  revolved 
and  passed,  or  became  complete"  (on  Mr.  Lane's 
authority).  The  ancient  Egyptian  RENP,  "  a 
year,"  seems  to  resemble  annus ;  for  in  Coptic  one 

of  the  forms  of  its  equivalent,     DOJl^TIJ^    the 

Bashmuric  O^JULIII;    A^JULIII,  is  identical 

with  the  Sahidic    p 4^11115^    "  a  handle,  ring," 

p^JUinei,  "rmgs."  The  sense  of  the  He- 
brew might  either  be  a  recurring  period,  or  a  cir- 
cle of  seasons,  or  else  a  period  circling  through  the 
seasons.  The  first  sense  is  agreeable  with  any 
I  period  of  time  ;  the  second,  with  the  Egypt: 
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"primitive  year,"  which,  by  the  use  of  tropical 
seasons  as  divisions  of  the  ''  Vague  Year,''  is  siiowu 
to  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or  intention  ;  the 
third  agrees  with  all  "  wandering  years." 

I.    Years,  proj^rly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  to,  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hel»rew8. 

1.  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times, 
and  a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  2b,  xii.  7),  where  "time" 

(Ch.  "I'lV,  Heb.  1V^T2)  means  "year,"  evi- 
dently represent  the  same  jxrriod  as  the  42  months 
(Kev.  xi.  2)  and  1,200  days  of  the  KeveLition  (xi.  3, 
xii.  6),  for  3G0  X  3.5  =  1,200,  and  30  X  42  =  1,200. 
This  year  iMjrfectly  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian 
vague  year,  without  the  five  intercalary  days.  It 
api)ears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at 
least  in  the  tinje  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Flood,  for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the 
17th  day  of  the  2d  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the 
7  th  of  the  same  year  appeare  to  be  stated  to  be  a 
period  of  150  days  (Cien.  vii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  comp. 
13),  and,  as  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  months  of 
one  year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13,  14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4, 
5),  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
8eparate<l  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  G,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  water  first  begjin  to  sink  after 
150  da\8  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  al)ove  all 
high  mountains),  it  nuist  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  have  l)een  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  first  {ILmdlmch,  i.  00,  70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  dej>ends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  '*  high  ujountains,''  and  upon  the 
height  of  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,"'  uj)on  which 
the  Ark  restetl  (Gen.  viii.  4),  and  we  are  certainly 
justified  by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider 
the  usual  inference  of  tlie  great  height  attained  by 
the  Flooil  to  be  a  necessary  one  {Genesis  of  the 
Kavth  uiul  of  Man,  2d  eil.  pp.  07,  98).  The  ex- 
act correspondence  of  the  interval  mentioned  to  5 
months  of  30  days  each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of 
360  days,  or  12  such  months,  by  the  prophets,  the 
latter  fact  overlooked  by  Ideler,  favor  the  idea  that 
such  a  year  is  here  mejint,  unless  indeed  one  iden- 
tical with  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  of  12  months 
of  30  days  and  5  intercalary  days.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  question  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
history  of  these  years,  and  our  information  on  the 
latter  subject  is  not  sutficiently  certain  to  enable  us 
to  do  more  than  hazard  a  conjecture. 

A  year  of  300  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
formed  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was 
probably  the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  vague  year  of  305.  That  it  should  have 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  its  time  of  connueucemeut,  it  was  per- 
haps earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and  either 
brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed  from 
Shemite  settlers. 
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The  vague  year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt  in 
as  remote  an  age  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  XI  1th 
dynasty  (n.  c.  cir.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doul)t  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (b.  c.  cir. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  each  of  them  was  detlicated  to 
one  of  the  greiit  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  jwrmanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
hafw  rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however,' 
date  from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  vague  year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  l)een  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  fornier  origi- 
natetl  from  a  year  of  300  days  in  Asia,  the  latter 
from  the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive  year 
having  been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their 
dispersion. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  l>e  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-prod- 
uce, and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  j)eriods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  dei)end  uix)n  these  times,  and  it 
may  be  obsenetl  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfuhiess  for  Gotl's  good  gifts,  and 
would  put  in  the  backgi-ound  the  great  luminaries 
which  the  heathen  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  nmst  there- 
fore have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib 
ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11):  this  was 
the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be  put 
to  the  corn  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Josephus 
is  right  in  stating  that  until  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits  had  been  made  no  hanest-work  was  to  be 
begun  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  He  also  states  that  ears 
of  barley  were  offered  {iOicl. ).  That  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest  ripe,  is 
evident  from  the  following  circumstances.  The 
reaping  of  barley  commenced  the  harvest  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  9),  that  of  wheat  following,  apparently  with- 
out any  considerable  interval  (Ruth  ii.  23).  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  offered  for 
the  harvest,  and  it  was  therefore  called  the  "  Feast 
of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day  of  the 
1st  month.  The  50  days  must  include  the  whole 
time  of  the  han'est  of  both  wheat  and  barley 
throughout  Palestine.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  travellers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  Palestine,  in  the  first  days  of 
April.  The  barley-harvest  therefore  begins  about 
half  a  month  or  less  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  at  about  thai 
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equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley  must  be 
ripe.  As,  however,  the  mouths  were  lunar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed 
by  a  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new 
moon  must  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  Ideler, 
whose  observations  on  this  matter  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  observation  of  the  forwardness  of  the  barley- 
crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  {Hand- 
buc/i,  i.  490).  But  such  a  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often  have 
been  two  separate  commencements  of  the  year  in 
regions  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in  each  of 
which  the  Israelite  population  led  an  existence 
almost  independent  of  any  other  branch.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  deter- 
mined their  new  year's  day  by  the  observation  of 
heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to 
mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  such  a 
method  the  beginning  of  any  year  could  have  been 
fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  day,  or,  suppos- 
ing the  month -commencements  were  fixed  by 
actual  observation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.  In  the  ancient  Song  of  Deborah 
we  read  how  "  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon  "  (Judg.  v.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fugitive 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  Lord 
demanded  of  Job,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  Cimah,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Cesil?  " 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  "  The  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,"  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
lands,  save  Kgypt,  '-fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  heliacally),  at  the  end  of  au- 
tumn; rain  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite 
season,  when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn."  That  Cimah 
signifies  the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt,  and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  would  be  Scor- 
pio, being  identified  with  Cor  Scorpionis  by  Aben 
Ezra.  These  explanations  we  take  from  the  arti- 
cle Famine  [vol.  i.  p.  810  6,  and  note].  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Israelites, 
even  during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  determining 
the  seasons  of  the  solar  year  by  observing  the  stars. 
Not  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  civilized 
Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Aralis,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization 
and  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
than  of  the  dwellers  in  cities ;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
be  thought  to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote 
from  that  at  which  their  civilization  came  from  the 
plain  of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  observa- 
tion of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
only  have  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  the  equhiox  for  the  offering 
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of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
This  method  is  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
gi-anted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Xum. 
ix.  9-13);  and  there  is  a  historical  instance  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah  of  such  a  postponement,  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
1-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  intercala- 
tion varying  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  western 
usage ;  but  the  like  prevails  in  all  Muslim  countries 
in  a  far  more  inconvenient  form  in  the  case  of  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  deter- 
mined by  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commence  on  different  days  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if 
determined  by  stellar  phenomena,  would  not  be  lia- 
ble to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  such  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moon. 
The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the 
civil.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil 
reckonings.  Ideler  admits  that  these  reckonings 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The 
sacred  reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus, 
according  to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by 
the  civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
change  of  commencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  had  two 
beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  l)e  proved.  The 
strongest  jwint  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely 
unnoticed  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  com- 
menced in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  XXV.  9,  10),  and  as  this  year  immediately  fol- 
lowed a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter  must  have  begun 
in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  full  years,  and 
therefore  must  have  commenced  on  the  first  day. 
The  jubilee  year  was  proclaimed  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standuig  hi  the 
same  relation  to  its  beginning,  and  perhaps  to  the 
civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover  to 
the  sacred  beginning.  This  would  be  the  most 
convenient,  if  not  the  necessary  commencement  of 
a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture, as  a  year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the 
whole  round  of  such  occupations  in  regular  sequence 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vint- 
age and  gathering  of  fruit.  The  command  as  to 
both  years,  apart  from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  clearly  shows  this,  unless  we  suppose, 
but  this  is  surely  unwarrantable,  that  the  injunction 
in  the  two  places  in  which  it  occurs  follows  the  reg- 
ular order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxiii. 
10,  11;  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4,  11),  but  that  this  was  not 
intended  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  observance. 
Two  expressions,  used  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
7th  month,  must  be  here   noticed.     This  feast  is 

spoken  of  as  HSt^H  nS!|S,  "  in  the  going  out " 
or  "end  of  the   year"    (Ex.   xxiii.    16),   and 
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rf^Wn  n^^i:]:^, «'  [at]  the  change  of  the  year  " 
(xxxiv.  22),  tlie  latter  a  va<(ue  expression,  as  far  as 
we  can  understand  it,  but  quite  consistent  with  the 
other,  whether  indicating  the  turning-point  of  a 
natural  year,  or  the  half  of  the  year  by  the  sacred 

reckoning.  The  Rabbins  use  the  term  np^piH 
to  designate  the  coniniencenieut  of  each  of  the  four 
seasons  into  which  they  divide  the  year  {Hmuibach, 
i.  550,  551).  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Ist  and  7th  months  as  to  their  observ- 
ances, tlie  one  containing  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the 
other,  that  of  Taliernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d.  Kvidence  in  the  saujc  direction  is  found  in 
the  special  Haiictification  of  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th 
month,  which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  resembles 
the  proclamation  of  tlie  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  We  therefore  hold  that  from  the  time 
of  the  pjcodus  tliere  were  two  l)egiiniing8  of  the  year, 
with  the  1st  of  the  1st  and  the  Ist  of  the  7th 
month,  the  former  being  the  sacred  reckoning,  the 
latter,  used  for  the  oijcrations  of  agriculture,  the 
civil  reckoning.  In  I'^ypt,  in  the  present  day,  the 
Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for  their  religious  ol>- 
serviuices,  and  for  ordinary  affairs,  except  those  of 
agriculture,  which  they  reguhite  by  the  Coptic 
Julian  year. 

We  nmst  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  I'lgyptian  vague 
year,  as  they  are  connecteil  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regulated.  The  vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  tlie  Kgyptians;  and  from  it  only, 
if  from  an  ICgyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  derived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
connecting  the  two  years  at  the  Kxodus. 

(1.)  Some  hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  year  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyp- 
tian Epiphi,  called  in  Coptic  6IlHfll;  and  in  Ara- 

bic,  by  the  modem  Egyptians,  ^.^ajI,  Abeeb,  or 
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Ebeeb,  the  11th  month  of  the  vague  year.  The 
siraiLarity  of  sound  is  remarkable,  but  it  must  lie 
rememl)ere<l  that  the  Egyptian  name  is  derived  [ 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  PEP- T  or 
APAP-T  (?)  «  whereas  the  Hebrew  name  has  the 
sense  of  "an  ear  of  corn,  a  green  ear,"  and  is  derived 

from  the  unused  root  ^2S,  traceable  in  ^S,  "  ver- 

dure,"  3S,Chaldee,  "  fruit,"  vjl,'*  green  fodder." 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  is  rarely,  if  ever,  repre- 1 

seated  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and  the  converse  is  not  j 
common.  Still  stronger  evidence  is  aflforded  by  the 
&ct  that  we  find  in  ligyptiun  the  root  AB,  "  a  nose-  j 
gay,"  which  is  evidently  related  to  Abib  and  its  cog-  i 
nates.    Supposing,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  calen 


o  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  mouths,  derived  from 
their  divinities,  are  alone  known  to  us  in  Greek  and 
Coptic  forms.  These  forms  are  shown  by  the  names 
of  the  divinities  given  in  the  sculptures  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  lUimeseum  of  El-Kurneh  to  be  corrupt;  but 
in  several  cases    they  are    traceable.     The   following 

are  certain :  1.   ©««,    OCWO  VT,  divinity   TEET 

(Thoth),  as  well  as  a  goddess.  2.  naw<^i,  n^CWIlJ, 
PTEH,  t.  e.  PAPTEH,  belonging  to  Ptah.  3.  'Advp, 
iJ.eCWp,     HATHAR.     9.  Xio-x^v,  Il^^X^CMJl, 


dar  was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian  Epiphi  as  the 
first  month,  what  would  be  the  chronological  result? 
The  latest  date  to  which  the  Exodus  is  assigned  ia 
about  B.  c.  1320.  In  the  Julian  year  n.  c.  1320, 
the  month  Epiphi  of  the  Egyptian  vague  year  com- 
mencetl  May  IG,  44  days  after  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  April  2,  very  near  which  the  Hebrew  year 
must  have  begun.  Thus  at  the  latest  date  of  the 
Exodus,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  month  and  a  half 
between  the  beginiiing  of  the  Hebrew  year  and 
Epiphi  1.  This  internal  represents  al)out  180  years, 
through  which  the  vague  year  would  retrogn-ide  in 
the  Julian  until  the  commencement  of  Epiphi  cor- 
responded to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can 
reduce  it  below  100.  It  is  possible  to  effect  thus 
much  by  conjecturing  that  the  month  Abib  began 
somewhat  after  this  tropical  point,  though  the  pre- 
cise details  of  the  state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
the  plagues,  as  compared  with  the  phenomena  of 
agriculture  in  Ix)wer  Egypt  at  the  present  day, 
make  half  a  month  an  extreme  extension.  At  the 
time  of  the  plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear 
and  was  smitten  with  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was 
not  sufficiently  forward  to  ije  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31, 
32).  In  Ix)wer  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this 
would  be  the  case  al>out  the  end  of  February  and 
l>eginning  of  March.  The  Exodus  cannot  have 
taken  place  many  days  after  the  pLigue  of  hail,  so 
that  it  must  have  occurred  alx)ut  or  a  little  after 
the  time  of  the  venial  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  can- 
not possibly  have  l»egun  nmch  after  that  tropical 
point:  half  a  month  is  therefore  excessive.  We 
have  thus  carefully  examined  the  evidence  as  to  the 
8upj)osed  derivation  of  Abib  from  ICpiphi,  J)ecairee 
it  has  been  carelessly  taken  for  granted,  and  more 
carelessly  alleged  in  support  of  the  latest  date  of 
the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  argument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the  He- 
brew year  and  the  vague  year.  \\'e  have  seen 
that  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  year 
was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  aflcr,  but  not 
much  before,  the  vernal  equinox:  the  civil  com- 
mencement must  usually  have  been  at  the  new  moon 
nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the  earliest  date 
of  the  Exodus  computed  by  modern  chronologers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it.  c,  the 
Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  al)out  the 
latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned  from  the 
civil  commencement,  and  the  vague  year,  therefore, 
then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they  used  a 
foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  the 
vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a 
vague  year  of  this  time  would  further  suit  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  Hebrew  year.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell 
the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  should 
corres{)ond  to  the  14th  of  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.     A 


KHUNS,  t.  t.  PAKHUNS.  11.  'Eb-k^i,  CnHIIJ, 
PEP-T.  or  APAP-T.  The  names  of  months  are  there- 
fore, in  their  corrupt  forms,  either  derived  from  the 
names  of  divinities,  or  the  same  as  those  names.  The 
name  of  the  goddess  of  Epiphi  is  written  PT  TEE,  or 
PT,  "  twice."  As  T  is  the  feminine  termination,  the 
root  appears  to  be  P,  ''twice,"  thus  PEP-T  or  APAP-T, 
the  latter  being  Lepsius's  reading.  (See  Lepsius, 
D^nhmcUer,  abth.  iii.  bl.  170,  171,  C/'iron.  d.  jE^.  i. 
141,  and  Poole,  Horce  J^yptiaca,  pp.  7-9,  14,  15, 
18.) 
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full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  of  Phamenoth,  or  Thurs- 
day, April  21,  B.  c.  1652,  of  a  vaj^ue  year  commenc- 
ing on  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  Oct.  10, 
B.  c.  1653.  A  full  moon  would  not  fall  on  the  same 
day  of  the  vague  year  within  a  shorter  interval  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  triple  near  coincidence  of 
new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox,  would 
not  recur  in  less  than  1,500  vague  years  {Enc. 
Brit.  8th  ed.  -Effypi,  p.  458).  This  date  of  the 
Exodus,  B.  c.  1652,  is  only  four  years  earlier  than 
Hales's,  B.  c.  1648.  In  confirmation  of  this  early 
date,  it  must  be  added  that  in  a  list  of  confederates 
defeated  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Jlegiddo  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  reign,  are  certain  names  that  we  believe 
can  only  refer  to  Israelite  tribes.  The  date  of  this 
king's  accession  cannot  be  later  than  about  b.  c. 
1460,  and  his  23d  year  cannot  therefore  be  later 
than  al)out  B.  c.  1440.«  Were  the  Israelites  then 
settled  in  Palestine,  no  date  of  tlie  Exodus  but  the 
longest  would  be  tenable.     [Chronology.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Year.  —  1.  Hettsons.    Two 

seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  V^f2,  "  sum- 
mer," and  ^Tin,  "winter."  The  former  properly 
means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of 
gathering  fruits ;  they  are  therefore  originally  rather 
summer  and  autumn  than  sunmier  and  winter. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  di- 
visions of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  is 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pression H'^f^'l  V^i^»  "summer  and  winter"  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22),  and 
from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter  house  "  (.ler.  xxxvi. 
22)  and   "the  summer  house"  (Am.  iii.  15,  where 

both  are  mentioned  together).  Probably  ^T}n, 
when  used  without  reference  to  the  year  (as  in  Job 
xxix.  4),  retains  its  original  signification.  In  the 
promise  to  Noah,  after  the  Flood,  the  following  re- 
markable passage  occurs:  "  While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  sunmier  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not    cease"    (Gen.  viii.  22).     Here  "seed-time," 

Vyj,,  and  "  harvest,"  "^^^|^,  are  evidently  the 
agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest 
are  not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  time. 

The  phrase  "  cold  and  heat,"  SHI  "^p,  probably 
indicates  the  great  alternations  of  temperature. 
The  whole  passage  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations 
of  nnture,  whether  of  productions,  temperature,  the 
seasons,  or  light  and  darkness.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  year  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to  refer  to  it,  but 
to  natural  phenomena  alone.      [Skasoxs;  Chko- 

NOLOGY.j 

2.  Months.  —  The  Hebrew  months,  from  the 
time  oC  the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appears 
ordinarily  to  have  contained  twelve,  but,  when  in- 
tercalation was  necessary,  a  thirteenth.  The  older 
year  contained  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
[Mo>;th;  Chronology.] 

3.  Weeks.  —  The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Exodus,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
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could  have  contained  a  number  of  weeks  without  a 
fractional  excess,  this  reckoning  was  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims.  [Week; 
Sabbath  ;  Ch  ronology.] 

4.  Festivals,  Holy  Days,  and  Fasts.  —  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  1st  month.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
lasted  7  days;  from  the  15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month.  Its  first  and  last  days  were 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  celebrated  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
weeks  counted  from  the  16th  of  the  1st  month, 
that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  calle<l  the  "  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  and  "  Day  of  First-fruits"  The  Feast 
of  Tnmipets  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet") 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "  of  Atone- 
ments ")  was  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  "  Feast 
of  Gathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  15tli  to  the 
22d  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
Haman's  plot:  the  least  of  the  i'edieation,  re- 
cording the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the 
Temple  by  Judas  ISIaccabajus ;  and  f()?ir  fasts. 

III.  Sacred    Years.  —  1.  The  Sal)batical    year, 

ntSD^n  nitr,  "  the  fallow  year,"  or,  possIWy, 

"  year  of  remission,"  or  7115^12,''  alone,  kept  every 
seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  from  the  labors  of  agriculture,  and  of 
remission  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  years  are  re- 
corded, commenchig  and  current,  H.  v.  164-3  and 
136-5.     [Sabbatical  Year;  Chroxoixjgy.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  b^T'n  HaiT,  "  the  year 

of  the  trumpet,"  or  V^"^*^  alone,  a  like  year, 
which  immediately  followed  every  seventh  Sabbat- 
ical year.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubi- 
lee year  was  every  49th  or  50th:  the  former  vi^ 
more  probable.     [Jubilee;  Chronology.] 

R.  S.  P. 

*  YELLOW.     [Colors.] 

*  YER  =  ere,  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611.     Nu 
xi.  33,  xiv.  11.  H 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
terms  m6t,'>  mOtdh,^  awA  'o/,^  the  two  former  specif- 
ically applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
{binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
expressions  are  combined  in  Lev  xxvi.  13  and  Ez. 
xxxiv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  "  bands  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  "yoke"  is  frequently  used  metaphor- 
ically for  subjectim  (e.  y.  1  K.  xii.  4,  9-11 ;  Is.  ix. 
4;  Jer.  v.  5):  hence  an  "  iron  yoke  "  represents  an 
unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut.  xxviii.  48;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13).  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21). 
The  Hebrew  term,  tzemed,^  is  also  aj)iilied  to  asses 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even^_> 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term 
tzemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
equivalent  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  cor- 


«  The  writer's  paper  on  this  subject  not  having  yet 
been  published,  he  must  refer  to  the  abstract  in  the 
AthencEum,  No.  1847,  Mar.  21, 1863. 
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responding  to  the  I-atin  juyum  (Varro,  R.  R.  i. 
10).  Tlie  term  sUuida  in  this  sense  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14  (A.  V.  "}oke");  hut  the  text  i.s  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  tlie  LX.\.  suggests  that  the 
true  reiuling  would  refer  to  the  instruments  (^i^ 
K6x^asi)  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  effected. 
[OXKN.]  W.  L.  B. 

♦  YOKE-FELLOW.  The  interest  of  this 
word  lies  in  the  ([uestion  whether  the  (.Jreek  word 
{iTv^vyf  or  (Tvy^irye)  is  corret-tly  so  rendereil,  Phil, 
iv.  3,  or  should  l)e  taken  as  a  pni|)er  name,  Syzyyus 
or  Sytizift/us.  If  as  in  the  A.  V.  it  has  the  ap|)el- 
lative  force,  it  nmst  be  a  man  who  is  njesmt  and 
not  a  woman:  for  the  accompanying  a^ijective 
{yt/r}(rif)  lias  proj)erly  three  terminations,  and  is 
here  masculine,  and  hence  though  the  noun  may  Ite 
masculine  or  teminine,  the  A|H>stle's  wife  is  not  to  l)e 
thought  of,  as  some  strangely  imagine,  in  opposition 
also  to  the  manifest  inference  from  I  Cor.  vii.  8 
that  Taid  was  never  marrieil  i&yafxos)-  Some 
supjMJse  Luke  to  l>e  intended,  who  from  the  omis- 
sion of  his  name  in  I'hil.  i.  1  ap|>ears  not  to  have 
been  at  iJome  when  I'aul  wrote  tiie  letter;  and 
others  that  it  was  Kpaphroditus,  who  was  at  the 
Apostle's  side  at  the  moment,  and  w:is  thus  abruptly 
addressed  {ipurtu  Kai  o-«).  These  and  similar  ex- 
planations presiipj)ose  a  knowleilge  of  personal  rela- 
tions on  tjje  part  of  the  re;iders  rendering  the  allu- 
sion obvious  to  them  though  utterly  obscure  to  us. 

We  think  the  Itest  view  after  all  to  l>e  that  of 
Meyer  (///•.  (in  dit  Phitipjjtr,  in  loc.),  I^urent 
(Neulest.  Stiu/ieH,  pp.  134-137),  and  others,  that 
Syzygus  or  Synzygus  is  a  proper  name,  borne  by 
one  who  had  l»een  lissociated  with  I'aul  in  Chris- 
tian lal'ors,  who  was  at  I'hilippi  when  the  Apostle 
wrote  the  letter,  and  was  well  known  there  as 
deserving  the  encomium  which  this  apj)eal  to  him 
implies.  Paul  nowhere  else  uses  this  word  {av(vyos) 
of  any  one  of  his  otticiiU  associates,  not  using  it  in 
fact  in  any  other  paasage.  It  is  Ibund  here  in  the 
midst  of  other  proi>er  names  (vv.  2,  3);  and  the 
attributive  "genuine"  (yv-f^a-if)  coiTesponds  finely 
and  signiticantly  to  the  apjjellative  sense  of  such  a 
name.  Tliat  such  an  alliteration  is  not  foreign  to 
Paul's  manner,  see  Philem.,  vv.  10,  11.  The  name, 
it  is  true,  does  not  appear  anywhere  else;  but  many 
other  names  also  are  found  only  in  single  instances, 
and  cert^iinly  many  names  must  have  been  in  use 
among  the  ancients  which  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted at  all.  Paul  himself  repeatedly  mentions 
persons  in  his  epistles  who  are  nametl  only  once, 
and  a  catalogue  of  names  might  lie  made  out  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  those  whose  whole  his- 
tory for  us  lies  in  a  single  passiige.  H. 


ZAANA'IM,  THE    PLAIN    OF   (V"lbw 

^^??^2  •  SpCs  vAfoveKTovvruv;  Alex.  5.  ava- 
TTavofKvwv-  Vdllts  qiue  vocatiir  Seniihn);  or, 
more  accurately,  "  the  oak  by  Zaaiinaim,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  elon. 
[Plain,  iii.  2.547  b.]  A  tree  —  probably  a  sacred 
tree  —  mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which 
Heber  the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took 
refuge  in  his  tent  (.ludg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is 
defined  as  "  near  Kedesh,"  i.  e.  Kedesh-Naphtali, 
the  name  of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground, 
north  of  Sofed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el-IJuleh, 
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usually  identified  with  the  Waters  of  !Merora.  The 
Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  mishor 
<if/(/(iniyn,  » the  plain  of  the  swamp,"  and  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  Talmud  (Afet/iUiih  Je- 
rnsli.  i.)  which  contains  a  list  of  sevenU  of  the 
towns  of  Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the 
equivalent  for  "  Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim"  is 
Aijniya  hnk-kodtsh.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a 
swamp,  and  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the 
marsh  which  borders  the  lake  of  UnUh  on  the  north 
side,  and  which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the 
time  of  I)eI)onih  than  it  now  is  [Mkhom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Stanley  has  jwinted  out  [Jew- 
ish Church,  p.  324;  I^>citlities,  p.  197)  how  appro- 
priate a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is  aft'orded 
by  "  a  green  plain  ....  studded  with  massive 
terebinths,"  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain 
containing  the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of 
this  upland  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  tere- 
binths.  One  such,  larger  than  usual,  and  l>earing 
the  Dame  of  Sejur  em-Afessiah,  is  marked  on  the 
map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Kedes. 
These  two  suggestions  —  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and 
the  modem  Christian  student  —  may  be  left  side 
by  side  to  await  the  result  of  future  investigation. 
In  favor  of  the  former  is  the  slight  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  the  early  date  of  the  interpretation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  basin  of  the  ffulth  is  still  the 
favorite  camping-ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favor 
of  the  latter  is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the 
abundance  of  trees  in  the  neighl)orhood. 

No  name  answering  to  either  Zaannaim  or  Agne 
has  yet  been  encountered. 

The  Keri,  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form 
is  found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.  This  correction  the  lex- 
icographers adopt  as  the  more  accurate  form  of  the 
name.  It  appears  to  be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do 
when  they  change  their  places  of  residence  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  Kenites.  I^ut  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  such  explanations  of  topo- 
graphical names  —  most  to  be  distrusted  when 
most  plausible.  G. 

ZA'AN  AN  (^JW.^  [rich  in  herds:]  2evvadp; 
[Comp.  Saivdv:]  J»  exitu).  A  place  named  by 
Micah  (i.  11)  in  his  address  to  the  towns  of  the 
Shejelnh.  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the  same 
passage,  contains  a  play  of  words  founded  on  the 
meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the  name 
Zaanan,  as  derived  from  yatsnh,  to  go  forth:  — 

"  The  inhabi tress  of  Tsaanan  came  not  forth." 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with 
Beth-ezel,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  inac- 
curate. It  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his 
Commtntary:  "The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came 
not  forth.  The  motirning  of  Beth-ezel  shall  take 
from  you  its  standing."  So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
and  Zunz. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zenan. 

G. 

*  ZAANAN'NIM     (a''??^?  :    B^a^ixdv  ; 

Vat.  -€tj/  ;  Alex.  Betreyavt/t;  Comp.  2e€j/o»'j/t: 
Saananim),  Josh.  xix.  33.     [Zaanaim.]       A. 

ZA'AVAN  Ci^Vl  [disquieted]  :  ZovKdfx; 
Alex.  IwvKa/x,  IwuKaV-  Zavan).  A  Horite  chief, 
son  of  Ezer  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr. 
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i.  42).     The  LXX.  appear  to  have   read  IpV. 
In  1  Chr.  the  A.  V.  has  Zavan. 

ZA'BAD  (l^l  [gift, present]  :Za&4S,Zafi€T', 
Alex.   Zafiar  in  1  Chr.  xi.:    Zabad :    short    for 

n'^'75T  •  see  Zebadiah,  Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee, 
*'  God  hath  given  him  "). 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was  one 
of  David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
ceding Jerahmeel  being  prefixed :  — 


(1.)  Judah. 

(2.)  Pharez. 

(3.)  Hezron. 

(4)  Jerahmeel. 

(5.)  Onam. 

(6.)  Shammai. 

(7.)  Nadab. 

(8.)  Appaim. 

(9.)  Ishi. 
(10.)  Sheshan. 

(11.)  Ahlai,  his  )  =  Jarha  the 
daughter  (      Egyptian. 
(12.)  Attai. 


(13.)  Nathan. 
(14.)  Zabad. 
(15.)  Ephlal. 
(16.)  Obed. 
(17.)  Jehu. 

(18.)    AZARIAH. 

(19.)  Helez. 
(20.)  Eleasah. 
(21.)  Sisamai. 
(22.)  Shallum. 
(23.)  Jekamiah. 

(24.)  Elishama. 


Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-four  gen- 
erations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  ter- 
minating we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  history,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  inter- 
val of  time,  four  have  the  same  number  {four- 
teen),iyio  hsLveffteen,  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[Geneal.  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.  886.] 

But  it  also  happens  that  another  person  in  the 
line  is  an  historical  personage,  whom  we  know 
to  have  lived  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
namely,  Azariah  the  son  {i.  e.  grandson)  of  Obed 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [Azakiah,  13.]  He  yvas  fourth 
after  Zabad,  while  Jehoram,  Athaliah's  husband, 
was  sixth  after  David  —  a  perfectly  satisfactory  cor- 
respondence when  we  take  into  account  that  Zabad  « 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  younger  than 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  kings 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  number 
of  generations  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  last 
name  in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Azariah ;  but 
Hezekiah  was  the  sixth  king  after  Athaliah,  and  we 
know  that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  written 
out  by  "  the  men  of  Hezekiah,"  and  therefore  of 
course  came  down  to  his  time  [Bechek,  i.  259] 
(see  1  Chr.  iv.  41;  Prov.  xxv.  1).  So  that  we 
may  conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that 
this  genealogy  ends  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and 
that  all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  that  Zabad  is   called,  after  his 


a  He  does  not  appear  in  the  list  in  2  Sam.  xxiv., 
and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  added 
in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign. 
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great-grandmother,  the  founder  of  his  house,  son 
of  Ahlai.  For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  She- 
shan's  daughter  is  certain  from  1  Chr.  ii.  31 ;  and 
it  is  also  certain,  from  vv.  35,  36,  that  from  her 
marriage  with  Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  gen- 
eration, Zabad.  It  is  therefore  as  certain  as  such 
matters  can  be,  that  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  Da- 
vid's mighty  man,  was  so  called  from  Ahlai  his 
female  ancestor.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that 
of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  who  are  always 
called  sotis  of  Zeruiah,  Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having 
married  a  foreigner.  Or  if  any  one  thinks  there  is 
a  diiFerence  between  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
his  mother,  and  the  son  of  his  great-grandmother, 
a  more  exact  parallel  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv. 
4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  16,  17,  where  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  and  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  are  called  "  the  sons  of  Ke- 
turah," «'  the  sons  of  Adah  "  and  "  of  Bashemath  " 
respectively. 

2.  (Zo/3a5;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Za)8eS.)  An  Ephraim- 
ite,  if  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is  correct.  [See 
Shuthelah.] 

3.  (Za)8e5;  [Vat.  ZajSeA;]  Alex.  Zo)8e0.)  Son 
of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess,  an  assassin  who, 
with  Jehozabad,  slew  king  Joash,  according  to  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  26;  but  in  2  K.  xii.  21,  his  name  is 
written,  probably  more  correctly,  Jozachar  [JozA- 
chak].  He  was  one  of  the  domestic  servants  of 
the  palace,  and  apparently  the  agent  of  a  powerful 
conspiracy  (2  Chr.  xxv.  3;  2  K.  xiv.  5).  Joash 
had  become  unpopular  from  his  idolatries  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  18),  his  oppression  {ibid.  22),  and,  above  all, 
his  calamities  {ibid.  23-25).  The  explanation 
given  in  the  article  Jozachar  is  doubtless  the 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  represents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previous  invasion 
of  the  Syrians,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  him 
for  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah  shed  by  him : 
not  that  the  assassins  themselves  were  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah,  but  their 
children  were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  The  coincidence  between 
the  names  Zechariah  and  Jozachar  is  remarka- 
ble. A.  C.  H. 

4.  {Za$d5  [Vat.  Zo)8a5a/3].)  A  layman  of 
Israel,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  27).  He  is 
called  Sabatus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

5.  ([Rom.]  Za5a)8;  [Vat.  FA.,  with  prec.  word, 
A^o^ajSeA;  Alex.]  Za^ad-)  One  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hashuni,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
after  the  Captivity  (Ez.  x.  33):  called  Bannaia  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

6.  (Za)8dS;  [Vat.  FA.  2e5e/i;]  Alex,  om.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  two  preceding 
(Ezr.  X.  43).  It  is  represented  by  Zabadaias  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  35.  W.  A.  W. 

ZABAD A'lAS  [4  syl.]  {Za&aSaias:  Sab- 
adus).  Zabad  6  (1  Esdr.  ix.  35;  comp.  Ez.  x. 
43).  c" 

ZABADE'ANS  [properly  Zabad^ans] 
(ZajSeSoroi;  [Sin.  ZaBaSaioi:]  Alex.  Za^aSeoi: 
Zabadcei).  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  back  to  Damascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Nabatseans 
{Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  10),  but  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them.     Ewald  {Gesch. 
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iv.  382)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 
place  Zabdd  given  by  Hol>inson  in  his  lists;  but 
this  is  too  far  south,  between  the  Yannuk  and  the 
Zurka.  Michaelis  sugi^ests  the  Arab  tribe  Zo- 
beideh  ;  but  they  do  not  apjiear  in  the  necessary 
locality.  .Jonathan  had  pursuetl  the  enemy's  army 
as  far  as  the  i-iver  Kleutherus  (.V^fAr  el-Kebir),  and 
was  on  his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  at- 
tacked and  plundered  the  Zaliadeans.  We  must 
look  for  them,  therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west of  Damascus.  Accordinjjly,  on  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  about  8| 
hours  (2(5  miles)  from  the  former  place,  is  the  vil- 
lage Ztbddny,  standing  at  the  up{)er  end  of  a  plain 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  very  centre  of  An- 
ti-Libamis.  The  name  Ztbdany  is  possibly  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zabadeans.  According 
to  Hurckliardt  {Syria,  p.  3),  the  plain  "  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  three 
houi-s  in  length;  it  is  called  Aj-d  Zebdeni,  or  the 
district  of  Zebdeni ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Barrada, 
one  of  whose  sources  is  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  l)y 
the  rivulet  called  .)finet  Zebiieni,  whose  source  is  in 
the  mountain  behind  the  village  of  the  same  name." 
The  plain  is  "  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  called  here  Djebel  Zeb- 
denU'  The  village  is  of  considerable  size,  contain- 
ing nearly  3,000  inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and 
the  silkworm,  and  have  some  dyeing-houses  (idui.). 
Not  far  from  Ztbdany,  on  the  westeni  slopes  of  An- 
ti-Libanus, is  another  village  called  Kejr  Ztbad, 
which  again  seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  district 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.     W.  A.  W. 

ZAB'B AI  [2  syl. j  (^Slt  [perh.  pure,  innocent]  : 
Za$ov:  Zabbai).  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days 
oiYjLT'A  {V^T.  X.  28).  lie  is  called  Josabau  in  1 
Rsdr.  ix.  2t). 

2.  (Zo)3o0;  FA.  Za^pov'  Zuchau)  Father  of 
Baruch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB'BUD    (T)2lT    [given,  bestotced],  Keri, 

"^^21:  Zo)8ouS;  [Vat.  omits:]  Zachur).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the  second  car- 
avan with  I<lzra  (ICzr.  viii.  1-i).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  40 
his  name  is  corrupted  into  Istalcukus. 

ZABDE'US  [properly  Z A BD.EL's]  (Za^SSoToy: 
Vulg.  om.).  Zebadiah  of  the  sons  of  Immer  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ez.  x.  20). 

ZAB'DI  ('•*75!  [Jehovah  gave]:  Za/xfipl 
[Vat.  -fipei] ;  Alex.  Za$pi  in  Josh.  vii.  1 :  Zabdi). 
1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of 
Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17,  18). 

2.  (Za^Si;  [Vat.  ZaflSei.])  A  Benjamite,  of 
the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  ([Vat.  Zaxpet:]  Znbdias.)  David's  officer 
over  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine-cel- 
lars (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  He  is  called  "the  Shiph- 
mit€,"  that  is,  in  all  probability,  native  of  She- 
pham,"  but  his  native  place  has  not  been  traced. 

4.  ([Kom.]  Vat.  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  third  hand, 
Zexpi'  Ztbedeiis.)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel 
(Neh.  xi.  17);  called  elsewhere  Zaccur  (Neh.  xii. 
35)  and  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 


a  *  They  plant  this  tree  in  the  East  by  the  wayside, 
and  it  is  easily  ascended  because  the  branches  start 
out  comparatively  near  the  ground.  [Sycamore,  note 
c]  H. 
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ZAB'DIEL  (bwn?T  [gift  of  God]:  Za$- 
Bi-fi\  [Vat.  -5€j-] :  Zakiiel).  1.  Father  of  Jasho- 
beam,  the  chief  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (BoSt^A;  Alex.  ZoxptrjA;  [FA.i  fiaCi-nX.]) 
A  priest,  son  of  the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin 
gives  it,  "HaggedoHm"  (Neh.  xi.  14).  He  had 
the  oversight  of  128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return 
from  Babylon. 

3.  (Zo/35ti7A;  Joseph.  Zo/8t;Ao5:  Zobdiel.)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to 
death  (1  Mace.  xi.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  8).. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Alexander  Balas  was  raur- 
dei-ed  by  two  of  the  otticers  who  accompanied  him 
(Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  ii.  16). 

ZA'BUD  (1^2}  [given]:  Za^ovO;  Alex.  Zo/3- 
fiovdl  [Comp.  ZafiovS:]  Znbiul).  The  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is  described  as  a  priest 
(A.  V.  "principal  otticer;  "  Prikst,  iii.  2576),  and 
as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon  the  confidential 
post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Mushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XV.  37,  xvi.  16;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33).  This 
position,  if  it  were  an  otiicial  one,  was  evidently  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahitho- 
phel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the  chaiucter 
of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom  con- 
versely calls  David  the  "  friend "  of  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the 
word  "  priest  "  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic  of  the 
l^ondon  Polyglot  it  is  referred  to  Nathan.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS.  for  "  Za- 
bud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. 

ZAB'ULON  (ZafiovXdv:  Zabulm).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13, 
15,  Rev.  vii.  8). 

ZAC'CAI  [2  syl.J  C'St  [jmre,  innocent]: 
ZaKxov'i  [Vat.  FA.  ZaQov  in  Neh.];  Alex.  ZaK- 
Xai  in  Ezm:  Zacha'i).  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the 
number  of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  {Vjiv.  ii. 
9;  Neh.  vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  famiUar  form  of  Zac- 

CH.EUS. 

ZACCHJE'US  [A.  V.  Zacche'us]  (Zok- 
Xalos-  Zacchceus).  The  name  of  a  tax-collector 
near  Jericho,  who  being  short  in  stature  climbed  up 
into  a  sycamore-tree,«  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
Jesus  as  He  passed  through  that  place.''  Luke 
only  has  related  the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  Zacchae- 
us  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him 
expressly  as  "a  son  of  Abraham  "  {vlhs  'A0pad/j.)' 
So  the  latter  expression  should  be  understood,  and 
not  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  evidently  meant 
to  assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  race,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  country- 
men that  his  office  under  the  Konian  government 
made  him  an  alien  and  outcast  from  the  privil^es 
of  the  Israelite.  The  term  which  designates  this 
office  (apxir(\(i)V7is)  is  unusual,  but  describes  him 
no  doubt  as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  trib- 
ute in  the  district  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as 
one  having  a  commission  from  his  Roman  principal 
{nianceps,  publicanus)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied 


b  *  The  A.  V.  (Luke  xix.  1)  has  :  "  And  [Jesus]  en- 
tered and  passed  through  Jericho,"  as  if  the  incident 
took  place  after  our  Lord  had  left  the  city.  But  the 
verb  is  jiijpxcro,  was  passing  through,  which  places 
the  occurrence  in  Jericho.  H. 
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on  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  who  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  trust  employed  subalterns  (the  or- 
dinary reXufai),  who  were  accountable  to  him,  as 
he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  superior, 
whether  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was  more  com- 
monly the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself  (see  Winer, 
JRealio.  ii.  711,  and  IHcL  of  Ant.  p.  806).  The 
oflBce  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a 
region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchaeus  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich  man  (ovtos  ^v 
irKovcios)'  Josephus  states  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §  2)  that 
the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its  gardens  of  balsam 
were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of  their  value,  were  af- 
terwards redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  sycamore-tree  is  no  longer  found  in 
that  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  559); 
but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this,  since  "  even 
the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest,  seen  as  late  as 
1838  "  —  which  existed  near  Jericho,  has  now  dis- 
appeared (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  307 ).«  The  eager- 
ness of  Zacchaius  to  behold  Jesus  indicates  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity.  He  must 
have  had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at  least,  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  wonder-work- 
ing power,  and  could  thus  have  been  awakened  to 
some  just  religious  feeling,  which  would  make  him 
the  more  anxious  to  see  the  announcer  of  the  good 
tidings,  so  important  to  men  as  sinners.  The 
readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him, 
and  his  declaration  that  "  salvation  "  had  that  day 
come  to  the  house  of  his  entertainer,  prove  suffi- 
ciently that  "  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man  " 
perceived  in  him  a  religious  susceptibility  which 
fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  spiritual  blessings. 
John  the  Baptist  must  often  have  preached  near 
Jericho,  ai)d  Zacchaeus  may  on  some  occasion  have 
been  a  hearer.  Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Zaccliseus  himself  appears  to  have  revealed 
to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  conscience, 
and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more  fully 
in  regard  to  the  way  of  life,  to  engage  to  "  restore 
fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which  he 
would  not  venture  to  deny  (ei'  tiv6s  ti  €<TVKo<pdt/- 
TTjaa)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At  all 
events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  individuals  .of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declared 
that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (fielvai,  ver.  5, 
and  Kara\v(rai,  ver.  7^  are  the  terms  used)  in  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  The  entire  scene  is  M'ell  illustrated  by 
Oosterzee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  iii.  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chaeus who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai  (see  Sepp's  Leben  Jesu,  iii.  166).  This  per- 
son may  have  been  related  to  the  Zacchaeus  named 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zacchsei 
was   an   ancient   one,  as   well  as  very  numerous. 

a  *  Both  these  statements  now  require  correction. 
The  sycamore  and  the  palm-tree  cannot  be  said  to 
flourish  there,  but  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  yet 
extinct.  See  Palm-Tree,  vol.  iii.  p.  2326,  note  b,  and 
Sycamore,  vol.  iv.  p.  3131,  note  6.  H. 
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They  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Ezra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zerub- 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
name  is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  .  (See  Bishop  Hall's 
discourse  on  Zacchaeus  in  his  Contemplations  on  the 
N.  T.  bk.  iv.  3,  and  Archbishop  Trench,  on  Zac- 
chaeus, in  his  Studies  in  the  Gospels.)     H.  B.  H. 

ZACCHE'US  [properly  Zacch.is'us]  (Zaw- 
Xf'^^os'  Zachceus).  An  officer  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (2  Mace.  x.  19).  Grotius,  from  a  mistaken 
reference  to  1  Mace.  v.  56,  wishes  to  read  koL  rhv 
rod  Xaxo-piov-  B.  F.  W. 

ZAaCHUR  (1^2T  [mindful]:  Zo.Kxovp\ 
[Vat.  omits:]  Zachur).  A  Simeonite,  of  the 
family  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26).  His  descend- 
ants, through  his  son  Shimei,  became  one  of  the 
most  numerous  branches  of  the  tribe. 

ZAC'CUR  ("1-151  [mindful]:  Zaxovp\  [Vat. 
Za/fxoup;]  Alex.  ZaxpoV.  Zechur).  1.  A  Reu- 
ben ite,  father  of  Shammua,  the  spy  selected  from 
his  tribe  (Num.  xiii.  4). 

2.  {2aKxovp;  [Vat.]  Alex.  ^uKxovp:  Zachur.) 
A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
27). 

3.  {2,aKxovp,  ZaKxovp;  [Vat.  2aKxovs,  ZaX' 
Xovd;]  Alex.  ZaKxovp:  Zachur,  [Zechur.])  Son 
of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Temple  choir  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.  35). 

4.  {ZaKXovp ;  [Vat.  ZaBaovp ;]  FA.  Soxx^up  ' 
Zachur.)  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  {ZaKX(*>p-)  -^  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites, 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 

m 

6.  (ZaKxovp.)     A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descend-  ^H 
ant    Hanan  M'as   one   of  the   treasurers   over   the 
treasuries  appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZACHAm'AH,    or    properly    Zechari'ah 

(rPI^T)  "remembered  by  Jehovah:  "  Zaxaplas', 
[Vat."  A^apias  in  2  K.  xiv.  29;  Alex.  ACapias  in  2 
K.  xiv.  29,  XV.  8,  11:]  Zacharias),  was  son  of 
Jeroboam  IL,  14th  king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  date  of  his  reign.  We  are  told  that  Amaziah 
ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  second  year  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  29  years  (2  K. 
xiv.  1,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Uzziah  or  Aza- 
riah,  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  successor 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xv.  1),  and  Uzziah  reigned  52  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16 
years  (2  K.  xiii.  10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam, 
who  reigned  41  (2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  Zach- 
ariah,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  38th  year 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  8).  Thus  we 
have  (1)  from  the  accession  of  Amaziah  to  the  38th 
of  Uzziah,  29+38  =  67  years:  but  (2)  from  the 
second  year  of  Joash  to  the  accession  of  Zachariah 
(or  at  least  to  the  death  of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+ 
41  =  56  years.  Further,  the  accession  of  Uzziah, 
placed  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam,  according  to 


h  *  Luke  uses  KaraXvo-ai  elsewhere  only  in  ix.  12, 
and  evidently  of  a  lodging  for  the  night.  The  term  of 
itself  may  denote  a  shorter  "  breaking  up,"  or  halt, 
but  ''  for  the  night  "  is  more  probable  here.  H. 
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the  above  reckoning  occurred  in  the  15th.  And 
this  latter  synchronism  is  confirmed,  and  that  with 
the  27th  yeivr  of  Jeroboam  contradicted,  by  2  K. 
xiv.  17,  which  tells  us  that  Amaziah  king  of  Judah 
survived  .loash  king  of  Israel  by  15  years.  Most 
chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of  11  years 
between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zachariah's  acces- 
sion, during  which  the  kingdom  was  suffering  from 
the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  succession,  but  this  seems 
unUkely  after  the  reign  of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jero- 
boam, and  does  not  solve  the  difference  between  2 
K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  1.  We  are  reduced  to  suppose 
that  our  present  MSS.  have  here  incorrect  numbers, 
to  substitute  15  for  27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  believe 
that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  52  or  53  years.  Jose- 
phus  (ix.  10,  §  3)  phvces  Uzziah's  accession  in  the 
14th  year  of  .)erol)oam,  a  variation  of  a  year  in 
these  synchronisms  being  unavoidable,  since  the 
Hebrew  aimalists  in  giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon 
fractions  of  years.  [Iskakl,  Kingdom  of,  vol.  ii. 
1178  O.J  But  whether  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or 
an  error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's 
accession  «.  c.  771-772.  His  reign  lasted  only  six 
months.  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy 
in  2  K.  X.  30  wiis  accomplished.  We  are  told  that 
during  his  l)rief  term  of  jxjwer  he  did  evil,  and 
kept  up  the  calf-worship  inherited  frou)  the  first 
Jeroboam,  which  his  father  had  maintained  in 
regal  splendor  at  Bethel  (Am.  vii.  13).  [Shal- 
lum.] G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (Alex.  Zoxx«»<*y')  ^^^  father  of  Abi,  or 
Abyah,  ilezekiah's  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  In  2 
Chr.  xxix.  1  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZACHARI'AS  ([remembered  by  Jehovah]: 
Zoxctpias:  Vulg.  om.).  1.  Zeciiariah  the  priest 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esdr.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Ksdr.  i.  15  Zacharias  occupies  the  place 
of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15. 

3.  {Zapaias  ;  Alex.  Zapfai  ;  [Aid.  Zoxa- 
pias']  Areores.)  =  Sekaiah  6,  and  Azakiah 
20  (1  Esdr.  V.  8;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).  It 
is  not  clear  from  whence  this  rendering  of  the  name 
is  derived.  Our  translators  follow  the  Geneva 
Version  [and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  This  form  of 
the  name  comes  from  the  Aldine  edition.  —  A.]. 

4.  (Zaxop'as=  Zacharias.)  The  prophet  Zkch- 
ARIAH  (1  I'^dr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3). 

5.  Zkchakiah  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  30;   comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

6.  Zechakiah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  37;  [comp.]  Kzr.  viii.  11). 

7.  Zechakiah,  one  of  "  the  principal  men  and 
learned,"  with  whom  Ezra  consulted  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zeohakiah  of  the  sons  of  Elara  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccabsean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18,  56- 
62). 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5,  etc.). 
[John  the  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was 
slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35;  Luke  xi.  51).  There  has  been 
much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was.  From  the 
time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the  Temple,  many 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  this  is 
the  person  to  whom  our  I^ord  alludes;  but  there 
can  be  Uttle  or  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
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Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20, 
21).  As  the  book  of  Chronicles  —  in  which  the 
murder  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  occurs 
—  closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this  assassination  was 
the  last  of  the  murders  of  righteous  men  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  just  as  that  of  Abel  was  the  first. 
(Comp.  Kenan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  353.)  The  name 
of  the  father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Bara- 
chias crept  into  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a 
marginal  gloss,  a  confusion  having  been  made 
between  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zach- 
arias, the  son  of  Barachias  (Berechiah),  the 
prophet.     [Comp.  Zechakiah,  6.] 

ZACH'ARY  {Zacharias).  The  prophet  Zech- 
ariah (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

Z A'CHER  ("IpJ,  in  pause  H^T  {meviorial] : 
ZaKxovp;  [Vat.  ZaxowpO  Zacher).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by 
his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ix. 
37  he  is  called  Zechakiah. 

ZA'DOK  (p'^l^  [just,  upright]  :  Zo5w/c; 
[Vat.  Alex,  also  5o55oi;/c,  2a55a>K,  and  other 
forms:]  Sadoc  :  "righteous").  1.  Son  of  Ahitub, 
and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, Abiathar  being  the  other.  [Abiathak.] 
Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  in  descent  from 
Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii. 
28,  where  we  are  told  that  he  joined  David  at  He- 
bron after  Saul's  death  with  22  captains  of  his 
father's  house,  and,  apparently,  with  900  men 
(4600-3700,  vv.  26,  27).  Up  to  this  time,  it  may 
be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul. 
But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David  was  inviolable. 
When  Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Levites  bearing  the 
Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
king's  express  command  that  they  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  became  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  king  and  Hushai  the  Archite  (2  Sara. 
XV.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was  dead,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  were  the  persons  who  i)ersuaded  the  elders 
of  Judah  to  invite  David  to  return  (2  Sam.  xix. 
11).  When  Adonijah,  in  Dand's  old  age,  set  up 
for  king,  and  had  persuaded  Joab,  and  Abiathar 
the  priest,  to  join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved, 
and  was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to 
be  king  in  his  room  (1  K.  i.).  And  for  this  fidel- 
ity he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  "  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and 
"  put  in  Zadok  the  priest  "  in  his  room  (1  K.  ii. 
27,  35).  From  this  time,  however,  we  hear  little 
of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  Solomon's  oflficers  of  state  that  Zadok  was 
the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  but  no 
single  act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Even  in  the  detailed 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  his  name  does  not  occur,  so  that  though 
Josephus  says  that  "  Sadoc  the  high-priest  was  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Temple  which  Solomon 
built"  {Ant.  X.  8,  §  6),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  lived  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  Azariah,  his  son 
or  grandson,  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  2,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see 
Azakiah  2).  Had  Zadok  been  present,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  have  been 
named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as  that  in  1  K. 
viii.  [High-priest,  ii.  1071.] 
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Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  connection 
with  Zadok  in  regard  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
first,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  Eleazar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
was  high-priest  after  his  father,  and  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  first  Abia- 
thar's  colleague,  and  afterwards  superseded  him. 
Zadok's  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [High- 
priest,  ii.  1073.]  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  namely,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  29 ; 

1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  31).  In  later  times  we  usually  find 
two  priests,  the  high-priest,  and  the  second  priest 
(2  K.  XXV.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So  too 
Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  "  the  chief  priest  of 
the  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10),  seems  also 
to  indicate  that  there  were  two  priests  of  nearly 
equal  dignity.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly 
equal  dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  are 
coupled  together,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders 
of  the  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  office  too  were  in  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the 
Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar 
had  the  care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how- 
ever, exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  xv.  11; 

2  Sam.  XV.  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendency 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some 
of  its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the 
chief  member  of  that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  how  superior  abilities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  infancy  or  incapacity  on  the  other, 
might  operate  to  raise  or  depress  the  members  of 
this  corporation  respectively.  Just  as  in  the  Saxon 
royal  families,  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  as 
to  the  particular  member  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  When  hereditary  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished in  Judaea,  then  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  may  have  become  more  regular.  Another 
circumstance  which  strengthens  the  conclusion  that 
the  origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
Zadok,  is  that  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11, 
Ahitub  the  father  of  Zadok  seems  to  be  described 
as  "  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  an  office  usually 
held  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  the 
second  priest.  [High-pkikst,  ii.  1069  a.]  And 
if  this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  Eleazar 
had  maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chief 
dignity  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was 
Zadok's  exact  position  when  he  first  joined  David, 
is  impossible  to  determine.  He  there  appears 
inferior  to  Jehoiada  "  the  leader  of  the  Aaron- 
ites." 

2.  [2oSwk:  Sadoc]  According  to  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there 
was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a  second  Ahitub,  son 
of  Amariah;  about  the  time  of  King  Ahaziah. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  same  sequence, 
Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should  occur  twice  over ; 
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and  no  trace  whatever  remains  in  history  of  this 
second  Ahitub,  and  second  Zadok.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  this  second  Zadok 
ever  existed;  but  that  the  insertion  of  the  two 
names  is  a  copyist's  error.  Moreover,  these  two 
names  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  Amariah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and 
Shallum  in  Amon's,  au  interval  of  much  above  200 
years. 

3.  [Vat.  in  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1,  SoSwp.]  Father 
of  Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother 
of  King  Jotham  [2  K.  xv.  33;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1]. 
He  was  probably  of  a  priestly  family. 

4.  [SaSwK,  LaSovK;  in  Neh.  x.  21,  Vat.  FA. 
2aSSoy/c:  iii-  4,  FA.  :ZaSovK,  Alex,  omits.]  Son 
of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4).  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  cases  his  name 
follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.  But  if  so,  we  know 
that  he  was  not  a  priest,  as  his  name  would  at  first 
sight  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  one  of  "  the  chief  of 
the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this  agrees  his  patro- 
nymic Baana,  which  indicates  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29),  i.  e. 
of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.  The  men  of  Tekoah, 
another  city  of  Judah,  worked  next  to  Zadok. 
MeshuUam  of  the  house  of  Aleshezabeel,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  both  lists  (Neh.  iii.  4,  and  x.  20,  21), 
was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  24).  In- 
termarriages of  the  priestly  house  with  the  tribe 
of  Judah  were  more  frequent  than  with  any  other 
tribe.  Hence  probably  the  name  of  Sadoc  (Matt, 
i.  14). 

5.  [2a55oy/c;  FA.  'S.aSovx.]  Son  of  Immer, 
a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  over 
against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29).  He  belonged 
to  the  16th  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  which  was 
one  of  those  which  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
u.  37). 

6.  [SaSti/c,  SoSSouk;  Alex,  in  Ezr.  SaoSoufc; 
FA.  in  Neh.  ^aSovK'-  Sadoch,  Sadoc]  In  Neh. 
xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  mention  is  made  in  a 
genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  JNIeraioth,  the  son 
of  Ahitub.  But  as  such  a  sequence  occurs  nowhere 
else,  Meraioth  being  always  the  grandfather  of 
Ahitub  (or  great-grandfather,  as  in  lizr.  vii.  2,  3)," 
it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  Meraioth  is  inserted 
by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that  Zadok  the  son 
of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Justus 
(Acts  i.  23,  xviii.  7;  Col.  iv.  11)  is  the  literal 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedekiah,  Jehozadak,  may 
be  compared. 

The  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-bibli- 
cal history.  The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite, 
the  well-known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the 
census  of  Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named 
Zadok  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1),  and  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees  is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its 


«  Compare  the  following  pedigrees  :  — 

1  Chr.  vi.  6-14.  lb.  32,  53.    Ezr.  vii.  1-3.   Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1 
Chr.  ix.  11. 
Meraioth.     Meraioth.     Meraioth.      Ahitub. 

Azariah. 
Amariah.     Amariah.      Amariah.      Meraioth. 
Ahitub.       Ahitub.         Ahitub. 
Zadok.         Zadok.  Zadok.  Zadok. 

Shallum.  Shallum.      Meshullam. 

Hilkiah.  Hilkiah.        Hilkiah. 

Azariah.  Azariah. 

Seraiah.  Seraiah.        Seraiah.        Azariah. 
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name  and  origin  from  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho.  (See  the  cita- 
tions of  Lightfoot,  llebi\  ami  Talin.  Extrc.  on 
Matt.  iii.  8.)  The  personality  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Sadok  has  been  strongly  impugned  in  the 
article  Sadducees  (p.  2778  f.);  but  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  remark  of  M.  Henan  (  Vie  de  Jesus, 
p.  216).  A.  C.  H. 

*  7.  (2o5a;K;  Vat.  FA.  2a55oi;«:  Sadoc.)  A 
scribe  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  one  of  the  "  treas- 
urers" (Neh.  xiii.  13).  A. 

ZA'HAM  (Cnj  [lo<tthinf/]:  TLadfi;  [Vat. 
FooWa/j.;]  Alex.  ZoAa/i:  Zihwi).  Son  of  Keho- 
boam  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Kliab  (2  Chr.  xi. 
19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  David's  brothers, 
it  is  more  probable  that  Abihail  was  his  grand- 
daughter. 

ZA'IR  ('T'V?  [»»»«'A  fpoy.  [Rom.  2*tip; 
Vat.]  2e<(wp;  Alex,  omits:  Seira).  A  place  named 
in  2  K.  viii.  21  only,  in  the  account  of  Jonim's 
ex|jedition  against  the  Edomites.  He  went  over  to 
Zair  with  all  his  chariots;  there  he  and  his  force 
api)ear  to  have  been  surrounded,**  and  only  to  have 
e8cai)ed  by  cutting  their  way  through  in  the  night. 
The  parallel  account  in  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxi.  9) 
agrees  with  this,  except  that  the  words  "  to  Zair  " 
are  omitted,  and  the  words  "  with  his  princes  " 
insertetl.  This  is  followed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  5, 
§  1).  The  omitted  and  insertetl  wonls  have  a  cer- 
tain similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their  compo- 
nent letters,  Tin^V'^  and  VHCT^C^  ;  and  on 
this  it  has  been  coiijectureil  that  the  latter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  either  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  l)ecause  the  name  Zair  was 
not  elsewhere  known  (see  Keil,  Comm.  on  2  K. 
viii.  21).  Others  again,  as  Movers  ( C/ironik;  p.  218) 
and  Ewald  (Gtsch.  iii.  524),  suggest  that  Zair  is 

identical  with  Zoar  C^V^  or  ^3?")!^).  Certainly 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  road  by  which  an  army 
passed  from  Juda;a  to  the  country  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then 
believed  to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at  the  S.  E. 
quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Gesta  Dei,  p. 
405),  and  so  far  this  is  in  favor  of  the  identification ; 
but  there  is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  read- 
ings either  of  the  original  or  the  Versions. 

The  Zoar  of  Genesis  (as  will  be  seen  under  that 
head)  was  probably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  chief  interest  that  exists  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Zair  and  Zoar,  resides  in  the  fact  that  if 
it  could  be  established  it  would  show  that  by  the 
time  2  K.  viii.  21  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
from  its  original  place,  and  had  come  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
the  Crusades.  Possibly  the  previous  existence  there 
of  a  place  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer.'' 

A  third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  {:Seira)  and  the  Arabic  vei-sion  {Sa'ir, 

«jy&Lww)  is,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir 
(I^VW),  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites  (The- 


«  This  is  not,  however,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who  take  the  word  ^"^^DH 
to  refer  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country  of 
Edom.     See  Rasbi  on  2  Chr.  xxi.  9. 

b  *  Under  the  heads  Sodom  and  Zoab  (Amer.  ed.). 
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nius,  Kurzg.  Ex.  Bandb.).  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.^ 

G. 
ZAOiAPH  (^b^  [bj-uise,  wound]  :  2€A.€>; 
[Vat.   2fA€;  FA.]     E\f(p:    Seleph).     Father  of 
Hanun,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall 
(Neh.  iii.  30). 

ZAL'MON  (]*1Q^^  [s/m%]:  'EA\c6i/;  Alex. 
26AA.a>/i;  [Comp.  5eA;uw»/:]  Selmon).  An  Ahohite, 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam',  xxiii.  28).  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  29  he  is  called  Ilai,  which  Kennicott 
{Diss.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the  true  reading. 

ZAL'MON,  MOUNT,  (VlD^?— IH  [shady 
mount]:  [Upos  ^cA/mvu  ;  Vat.  A'lex.]  opos  Ep- 
fuav-  mons  Selmon).  A  wootled  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  from  which 
Abimelech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  i)Oughs  with 
which  he  suffocated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48).  It 
is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was  close  to 
the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Bible  of  its  position.  The  Kabbis  mention  a  place 
of  the  same  name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  neces- 
sary position  (Schwarz,  p.  137 ).  The  name  Suleimij- 
jeh  is  attached  to  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal 
(see  the  map  of  Dr.  Koseii,  Zeifsch.  der  D.  M.  G. 
xiv.  634);  but  without  further  evidence,  it  is  hazard- 
ous even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  any  connection 
Ijetween  this  name  and  Tsalmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  tlie  two  great  MSS.  agree 
m  a  reading  so  much  removetl  from  the  Hebrew; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  supjwse  that  Hermon  (at  any 
rate  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name),  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  possibility  of  a  connection  between  this 
mount  and  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
14  (A.  V.  Salmon),  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Salmon,  p.  2791  f. 

The  name  of  Dalmanutha  ha.s  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (Otho,  Lex. 
/iaA6.  "Dalmanutha").  G. 

ZALMO'NAH  (H^b^?  [shady]: ^tx^va'. 
Salniona).  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  they  reached  between  leaving  Mount 
Hor  and  camping  at  Punon,  although  tliey  must 
have  tunied  the  southern  point  of  Edomitish  terri- 
tory by  the  way  (Num.  xxxiii.  41).  It  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  Edom;  but  whether  or  not  identical 
with  Mann,  a  few  miles  E.  of  I'etra,  as  Kaumer 
thinks,  is  doubtful.  More  probably  Zalmonah 
may  be  in  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  runs  into  the 
Arabah  close  to  where  Elath  anciently  stood. 

H.  H. 

ZALMUN'NA  (^apb^  [perh.  shelter  de- 
nied to  one]:  [Vat.]  ScA/xavo,  [exc.  once,  2aA-; 
Rom.]  Alex.  laKjxava.,  and  so  also  Josephus :  Sal- 
mana).  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of  Miilian  whose 
capture  and  death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself 


the  reader  will  find  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  lat- 
ter has  not  been  "  shifted  from  its  original  place." 

S.  W. 
c  The  Tariations  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (Holmes 
and  Parsons)  are  very  singular  —  eic  Stwi/,  ck  Sijcoi/,  ets 
Up.     But  they  do  not  point  to  any  difference  in  the 
Hebrew  text  from  that  now  existing. 
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formed  the  last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Mid- 
ian  (Judg.  viii.  5-21;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  name  of  Zalmunna 
has  been  given.  That  of  Gesenius  and  Fiirst 
("shelter  is  denied  hini")«  can  hardly  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  distinction  between  the  "  kings  "  C^D  V^) 

and  the  "  princes  "  ("^"n^)  of  the  Midianites  on 
this  occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
narrative''  (viii.  5,  12,  26).  "  Kings  "  of  Midian 
are  also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  the 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21, 

they  are  designated  by  the  title  Nesie  C^S'^CTS), 
A.  V.  "  princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7)  the 
term  zekcnim  is  used,  answering  in  signification,  if 
not  in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheikh.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  dis- 
tinctions are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent 
the  imperfect  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must 
have  had  with  the  organization  of  a  people  with 
whom,  except  during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they 
appear  to  have  been  always  more  or  less  at  strife 
and  warfare  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  horde  which  Gideon  repelled  must  have 
included  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Midianites,  Amalekites,  children  of  the  East;  " 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  natural  than 
for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events  to 
confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a  point 
as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Ifedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day, 
who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  there 
is  no  distinctive  appellation  answering  to  the  mtlec 
and  sar  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Differences  in 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  sheikh  is 
employed  for  all.  The  great  chief  is  the  Sheikh 
el-kebir^  the  others  are  min  el-masheikh^  "  of  the 
sheikhs,"  i.  e.  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  begs  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Layard  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point. 

G. 

ZAM'BIS  iZafxHpl  [Vat.  -fipei] ;  Alex.  Zafi- 
Ppisi  [Aid.  Za/ji^is']  Zambris).  The  same  as 
Amakiaii  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  42). 

•  ZAM'BRI(Za/Li/8pi;  [Sin.  Zo/ii8pet:]  Zamri). 
ZiMRi  the  Simeonite  slain  by  Phinehas  (1  Mace, 
ii.  26). 

ZA'MOTH  {Zafid>Q\  [Vat.]  Alex.  ZafioQ: 
Zathoim)  =  Zattu  (1  Esdr.  ix.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
27). 

ZAMZUM'MIMS  (D^^jf^l  [see  below]: 
[Rom.]  Zoxofifiiv  [Vat.  -fieiv];  Alex.  [ZofiCofi- 
fxeiv-^  Zomzommim),  The  Ammonite  name  for 
the  people,  who  by  others  (though  who  they  were 
does  not  appear)  were  called  Rephaim  (Dent.  ii. 
20  only).  They  are  described  as  having  originally 
been  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  of  giants,  — 
"great,  many,  and  tall," — inhabiting  the  district 


o  The  unintelligibility  of  the  names  is  in  favor  of 
their  being  correctly  retained  rather  than  the  reverse, 
And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  not, 
like  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  which  al- 
ways throws  a  doubt  on  the  name  when  attributed  to 
a  person  as  well. 
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which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previously  been  de- 
stroyed. Where  this  district  was,  it  is  not  per- 
haps possible  exactly  to  define ;  but  it  probably  lay 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rabbath-Ammon  {Amman), 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the  name 
or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefore  east- 
ward of  that  rich  undulating  country  from  which 
Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the  mod- 
ern Belkn),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of  that 
country,  whose  ruins  and  names  are  still  encoun- 
tered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connection 
with  each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzum- 
mim are  identical  with  the  Zuzim  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  410  a;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  308,  tmte ;  Knobel  on 
Gen.  xiv.  5).  Ewald  further  supports  this  by  iden- 
tifying Ham,  the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen. 
xiv.  5)  with  Amnion.  But  at  best  the  identifica- 
tion is  very  conjectural. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 

name:  as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  *y>OVj 
"long-necked;"  or  |V.*a«-0,  "  strong  and  big " 
(Simonis,  Orunn.  135);  or  as  "obstinate,"  from 
Cpt  (Luther),  or  as  "  noisy,"  from  D^P^  (Gese- 
nius, Thes.  p.  419),  or  as  onomatopoetic,^  intended 
to  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Michaelis  (SuppL  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tribe 
may  have  originall}-  come  from  Southern  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  discreet  words,  "  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus :  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiara  seque  ignorare."  G. 

ZANO'AH  (n^3J  [perh.  marsh,  boc/]  :  Zafjuiu 
in  both  MSS.;  [Aid.  Zapci;  Comp.  Zo^oe':]  Za- 
noe).  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Ch.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Zanoah  (iv.  18);  and,  as  far  as  the  passage  can 
be  made  out,  some  connection  appears  to  be  hitended 
with  "  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Israel- 
ites directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of 
Samite  (or  more  accurately  ZcCnutah),  which  is 
possibly  identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious 
token  of  the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still 
exercised  on  the  place  (Reisen,  iii.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  "  He  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the 
Targum,  "because   for   his    sake  God  put    away 

(n5J)  the  sins  of  Israel."  G. 

ZANO'AH  (n'"13T  [marsh  or  bog]).      The 
name  of  two  towns  in  the  territory  of  Judah. 
!•   (Tavta,  Zavfii',  Alex.  Zavw'i  [ui  Neh.  xi.  30, 

b  Josephus  inverts  the  distinction.  He  styles  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  |3a(riA.ers,  and  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  ^^ye/uofes 
{Ant.  V.  7,  §  5). 

c  In  this  sense  the  name  was  applied  by  controver- 
sialists of  the  17th  century  as  a  nickname  for  fanatics 
who  pretended  to  speak  with  tongues. 
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Rom.  Vat.  FA.i  Alex,  omit,  FA.3  Zaccoe:]  Zanoe, 
[Zanoa.])  In  the  Shefdah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  named 
in  the  same  group  with  Zoreah  and  Januuth.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  ZdinVaa  a  site  which  was 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Kobinson  from  Rtit  Nvtt'if 
(BiU.  Rts.  ii.  16),  and  which  in  the  maps  of  Van 
de  Velde  and  of  Tobler  l^tte  Wanderumj)  is  located 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wmly  /snutil,  2  miles  E.  of  Zn- 
rex/i,  and  4  miles  N.  of  ynnnuL  This  position  is 
sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Je- 
rome {OnoiiKist.  "  Zamiohua"),  that  it  was  in  the 
district  of  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
and  called  Zaima. 

The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the  lists 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (xi.  30  f>),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  13).  It  is  an  entirely 
distinct  place  from 

2.  iZaKavalfj.  [Vat. -fi/j.]]  Alex.  ZavwaKfifi'- ^ 
Zanoel.)  A  town  in  the  highland  district,  the 
mountain  pro{)er  (Josh.  xv.  50).  It  is  named  in 
the  same  group  with  Maou,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other 
places  known  to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van 
de  Velde  suggests,  Memoir,  p.  354)  not  improbably 
identical  with  Sunutt,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seet- 
zen  {lieisen,  iii.  29)  as  below  Seriuia,  and  appears 
to  be  about  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time 
of  his  visit  it  was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the 
south.     Kobinson   {BiOl.  Jits.  ii.  204,  note)  gives 

the  name  differently,  &^yX£.\y  ZiCnutah;  and 

it  will  be  observed  that,  like  ZamCah  just  men- 
tioned, it  contains  the  \4w,  which  the  Hebrew 
name  does  not.  and  which  rather  shakes  the  identi- 
fication. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  genejilogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.,  Zanoah  was  foundetl  or  colonized  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Here  it  is  also 
mentione<l  with  Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  of  which 
places  are  recognizable  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Za'nutah.  G. 

ZAPH'NATH-PAANE'AH         (H???^ 

npV?  [see  below]:  ^fopdofM<(>ai^x'  '^^^^vator 
mundi),  a  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xli.  45).  Various  forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable 
to  the  Heb.  or  LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of 
the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Jo- 
sephus,  from  difterent  MSS.  and  editions  of  whose 
Ant.  (ii.  6,  §  l)no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  been 
collected,  following  both  originals,  some  variations 
being  very  corrupt ;  but  from  the  translation  given 
by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  (De  Nominum  Mut.  p.  819, 
c,  ed.  Col.  613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  106,  ed. 
Schulz)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrew. 
The  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX., 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  be- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography, 
as  No-Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah,  we  cannot, 
if  the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  any 
change  in  this  case;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the 
same  is  certain.  There  is  no  jmmdj'acie  reason 
for  any  change  in  the  consonants. 


a  This  name,  however  (c  •j|\)>  exhibits  the  -ain, 
which  is  not  present  in  the  Hebrew  name. 
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The  LXX.  form  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divis- 
ion, as  the  latter  part,  (paviixi  is  identical  with 
the  second  part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  pre- 
cedes is  different.  There  is  again  no  prima  facie 
reason  for  any  change  from  the  ordinary  reading 
of  the  name.  The  cause  of  the  difference  from 
the  Hebrew  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  must 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  examine  its  mean- 
ing. 

This  name  has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has 
not  been  supposed  to  be  an  official  title,  but  this 
possibility  luis  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Kabbins  interpretetl  Zaphnath-paaneah 
as  Hebrew,  in  the  sense  "revealer  of  a  secret." 
This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  [KpinvrSiV 
€vp€T7}y,  -^itt.  ii.  6,  §  1);  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  (ruv  a.TTop^i]TU}v  epfjLTjvfvrijv,  i.  p-  106,  Schulz). 
Philo  offers  an  explanation,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly difterent,  may  be  the  same  (iv  airoKplafi 
(n6jxa  Kpivov'i  but  Mangey  conjectures  the  true 
reading  to  be  4v  krroKpin\/€i  trrSfxa  anoKpiv6fxfvovi 
I.  c).  It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  per- 
haps, and  Theodoret  and  Philo  certainly,  follow  the 
LXX.  form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyp- 
tian, and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology:  "Joseph 
.  .  .  .  hunc  Pharao  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  appel- 
lavit,  quod  Hebraice  absconditorum  repertorem 
sonat  ....  tamen  quia  hoc  nonien  ab  vEgyptio 
ponitur,  ipsius  linguaj  debet  habere  rationem. 
Interpretatur  ergo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  iEgyptio 
sermone  salvator  mundi "  ( Orig.  vii.  c.  7,  t.  iiL 
p.  327,  Arev.).  Jerome  adopts  the  same  render- 
ing. 

3.  Modem,  scholars  have  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

nctwT  li  (^eiie^,  or  nccw^f,  etc., 

"  the  preservation "  or  "  preserver  of  the  age." 
This  is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
and  Jerome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  un- 
sound in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable 
concession  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew 
name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  given, 
and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  points  having  been  dlscus.sed, 
we  can  show  what  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  name, 
and  a  comparison  with  ancient  Egyptian  will  then 
be  possible. 

After  the  account  of  Joseph's  appointment  to  be 
governor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  he  held  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words :  "  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  cf 
Poti-pherah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated,  "  And 
•Joseph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph's  two  sons  were  bom 
"before  the  years  of  famine  came"  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chro- 
nological, at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  are  of 


b  Here  the  name  is  contracted  to  n3T. 

-      T 

<;  These   curious  words   are  produced    by  joining 
Zanoah  to  the  name  following  it,  Cain,  or  hac-Gain. 
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the  time  before  the  famine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Phai-aoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
*'the  preserver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
calamity,  from  the  worst  effects  of  which  his  ad- 
ministration preserved  Egypt,  had  not  come.  The 
name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but,  as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honors,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simply  descriptive,  as  MER- 
KETU,  "  superintendent  of  buildings  "  ("  public 
works  "?).  Some  few  are  tropical.  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian names  are  either  simple  or  compound.  Sim- 
ple names  are  descriptive  of  occupation,  as  MA, 
"  the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  objects,  as  rE-MAY(?),  "the 
cat,"  etc.;  more  rarely  they  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUFKE,  "  doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
as  PET-AMEN-APT,  "  Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes;  "  some  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFKA-SHA,  •'  Shafra  rules;  " 
SESEKTESEN-ANKH,  "  Sesertesen  Uves."  Oth- 
ers occur  which  are  more  difficult  of  explanation,  as 
AMEN-EM-HA,  "  Amen  in  the  front,"  a  war- 
cry  ?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but  of 
private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  very  rare,  as 
SNUFRE  ANKHEE,  "  Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  doul)le  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

Before  comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Pson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  letters 
of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occurring  in 
Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of  them 
evidently  Shemiticized,  or  at  least  changed  by  their 
use  by  foreigners :  a  complete  and  systematic  alpha- 
bet of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letters  there- 
fore cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  Shemitic  words,  either  Hebrew  or 
of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names  of 
places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to  a 
system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  which  we  can  draw  up,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has 
done  {Revue  Archeologique,  N.  S.  iii.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  approximatively  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  The  two  comparative  alphabets  do 
not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds  are 
intended  by  Hebrew  lettere,  or  their  Greek  equiv- 
alents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
latter.     For  instance,  difterent  Egyptian  signs  are 

used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  "^  and  V,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptian 
represented  any  sound  but  R,  except  in  the  vulgar 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Egyptians  had 

a  hard  "t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptic  2t  and  0  5 
which  we  represent  by  an  Italic  T ;  that  they  had 
an  *'  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  17,  which 
we  represent  by  an  Italic  A  ;  and  that  the  Hebrew 

D  may  be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also 
pronounced  P'h,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable 
originals  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be 
thus  stated:  — 
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^  5  3  n 
r  p   N    T 

F 

P 

27    2    n 

^    N    KH 

"¥  0  V  e  0  fji 

PS   N   T     M 

1> 
P 
F 

a      y  V   X 
N     KH 

The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  is 
the  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEE,  "the  living,"  borne  by  a  king  who 
was  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  prob- 
ably contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus  I.  The  only  doubtful  point  in 
the  identification  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
"  a  "  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which  represents  the 

Hebrew  V.  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
expresses  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it 
is  only  used  in  the  single  sense  "life,"  "  to  live." 
It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  its  Coptic 
equivalents  to  have  begun  with  either  a  long  or  a 


guttural  "a"     (  <^it^g     B,  S 
OJl^g,   OJlg   S^  OJl^, 

CWJt^g    B,  CWIlllg  S). 

The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
affords  no  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part, 
being  a  separate  name,  as  in  the  c.-ise  of  a  double 
name  already  cited  SNUFRE  ANKHEE.  The 
LXX.  form  of  the  first  part  is  at  once  recognized 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  words  P-SENT-N,  "  the 

defender  "  or  "  preserver  of  "  the  Coptic  11  CCW^ 

-W.)  "the  preserver  of."  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  the  principal 
word  is  that  found  in  the  LXX.,  but  that  the 
preposition  N  in  hieroglyphics,  however  pronounced, 

is  always  written  N,  whereas  in  Coptic  Jl  becomes 

W.  before  IT.  The  word  SENT  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptol- 
emies, regal  title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The 
Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a  compound  name 
commencing  with  TETEF,  or  T'EF,  "  he  says,"  a 
not  infrequent  element  in   compound   names  (the 

root  being  found  in  the  Coptic  2tO,    25:OT  '.   S 

25:00,  25:OT),  or  TEF,  "incense,  delight"? 
the  name  of  the  sacred  incense,  also  known  to  us 
in  the  Greek  form  KU(pi  (Plutarch,  de  hid.  ef  0$ii\ 
c.  80,  p.  383;  Diosc  M.  m.  I.  24,  Spr.).  But,  if 
the  name  commence  with  either  of  these  words,  the 
rest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
last  two  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  Asenath, 
the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  in  both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been  conjectured  to 
be  AS-NP^.ET;  and  Zaphnath,  by  Mr.  Osburn,  we 
believe,  TEF-NEET,  "the  delight(?)  of  Neith." 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  Asenath.  It 
is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would  have  given 
Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatry ;  for  Joseph's 
position,  unlike  Daniel's,  when  he  was  first  called 
Belteshazzar,  would  have  enabled  him  effectually  to 
protest  against  receiving  such  a  name.  The  latter 
part  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  possibility  of 
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the  letters  "  aneah  "  corresponding  to  ANKH,  and 
the  whole  preceding  portion,  Zaphnath  and  the 
initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh;  the  form  being  that  of  SKSERTESKN- 
ANKH,  "Sesertesen  lives,"  already  mentioned; 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  shows  that  the 
form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not  sufficient 
proof,  no  name  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  otlier  proper  name 
is  known  that  can  be  compared  with  the  supposed 
first  portion.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  mon- 
uments will  unexpectedly  supply  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  need,  giving  us  the  original  Egyptian 
name,  though  probably  not  applied  to  Joseph,  of 
whose  period  there  are,  we  believe,  but  few  Egyp- 
tian records.  R.  S.  P. 

ZATHON  O^Q?  [northward]  :  ^cufxLu ; 
Alex.  ^a(puu:  Saphon).  The  name  of  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  is  one  of  the 
places  in  "  the  valley  "  which  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted the  "remainder"  (in*!)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  "  —  apparently  referring  to  the  portion  of 
the  same  kingdom  previously  allotted  to  Keuben 
(vv.  17-21).  The  enumeration  appears  to  proceed 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  the  mention  of  the 
Sea  of  Chinneroth  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon 
was  near  that  lake.  No  name  resembling  it  has 
yet  been  encountered. 

In  .Judg.  xii.  1,  the  word  rendered  "  northward  " 
(tsaphondk)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered 
"  to  Zaphon."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  (xec^eii/a)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS., 
and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side.  G. 

*  Of  the  later  critics,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Keil,  and 
Cassel  make  Zaphon  a  proper  name.  It  is  evident 
from  vv.  1  and  5  that  the  P^phraimites  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  the  main  direction  of  the  march  would 
be  from  west  to  east.  If  they  went  northward  it 
would  be  for  strategic  reasons  which  are  not  appar- 
ent. The  known  existence  of  a  place  of  this  name 
(Josh.  xiii.  27)  fully  justifies  this  conclusion  (see 
especially  Cassel,  Richttr  u.  Ru(h,  in  loc.).  Ber- 
theau  {Richter,  p.  166),  De  Wette  {Uebersttz- 
uiKj)  and  Pen*et-Gentil  (version)^  prefer  '•  north- 
ward." H. 

ZA'RA  (Zopci:  Zara).  Zarah  [or  Zerah] 
the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

ZAR'ACES  iZapaK-ns;  [Vat  Zapaios:]  Zar- 
aceles).  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esdr.  i.  38).  His  name  is  apparently 
a  corruption  of  Zedekiah. 

ZA'RAH  (n^T  prising  of  light]  :  Zapd: 
Zara).  Properly  Zekah,  the  son  of  Judah  by 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30,  xlvi.  12). 

ZARA'IAS  [3  syl.]  [Rom.]  (Vat.  omit;  Alex. 
ZapaiaS'  Vulg.  omits).  1.  Zkrahiah,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2);  called  Arna  in 
2  Esdr.  i.  2. 

2.  {Zapaias-  Zar(Bus.)  Zerahiah,  the  father 
of  Elihoenai  (1  Esdr.  viii.  31). 

3.  {Zapaias'-,  [Alex,  omits:]  Zarias.)  Zeba- 
DIAH,  the  sou  of  Michael  (1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

ZA'REAH  (nr'p^  [perh.  place  of  hornets] : 


ZARETAN 
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o  In  1  K.  xvii.  9,  the  Alex.  MS.  has  Z€if>0a,  but  in 
the  other  two  passages  agrees  with  the  Vat. 

b  The  name  is  given  as  Sarphand  by  Ibn  £dris  ; 
Sarphen  by  Maundeville ;  and  Sarphan  by  Maun- 
dreU. 


Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.  FA.i]  omit;  Alex,  [rather 
FA.3]  Sapoa:  Saraa).  The  form  in  which  our 
translators  have  once  (Neh.  xi.  29)  represented  the 
name,  which  they  elsewhere  present  (less  accu- 
rately) as  ZoRAH  and  Zoreah.  G. 

ZA'REATHITES,  THE  (Nn^"]-^;! 
[patr.]  :  ol  2apada7oi'  Saraitm).  The  inhab- 
itants of  Zareah  or  Zorah.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  form  only  in  1  Chr.  ii.  53.  Elsewhere  the 
same  Hebrew  word  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 

ZORATHITES.  G. 

ZA'RED,  THE  VALLEY  OF  ("r^^T  bn3 
[valley  of  thick  foliage]  :  [Rom.]  (papay\  ZupiS; 
[Vat.  <^.  Zaper ;]  Alex.  <^.  Zape :  torrens  Zarecl). 
The  name  is  accurately  Zered  ;  the  change  in  the 
first  syllable  being  due  to  its  occurring  at  a  pause. 
It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  form  only  in  Num. 
xxi.  12 ;  though  in  the  Hebr.  it  occurs  also  Deut. 
ii.  13.  G. 

ZAR'EPHATH  (nO")^,  z.e.Tsarfah  [smelt- 
ing house,  Ges.]:  Zapeirra]^  in  Obad.  plural: 
Surephtha,  [Sarepta].).  A  town  which  derives 
its  claim  to  notice  from  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prophet  EUijah  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond  stat- 
ing that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon 

(^'^T'^v'),  the  Bible  gives  no  clew  to  its  position. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Obadiah  (ver.  20),  but  merely 
as  a  Canaanite  (that  is  Phoenician)  city.  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §  2),  however,  states  that  it  was 
"  not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  {Onom. 
"  Sarefta  ")  that  it  "lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  im- 
plie<l  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Paula 
by  Jerome  {Epit.  PaiUie,  §  8),  and  both  are  ful- 
filled in  the  situation  of  the  modern  village  of  Siira- 

yewrf'' (tXJLiwO),  a  name  which,  except  in  its 

termination,  is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient 
Phoenician.  Surafeml  has  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  475)  and  Dr. 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ch.  xii.>.  It  appears 
to  have  changed  its  place,  at  least  since  the  11th 
century,  for  it  is  now  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  high  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Rob.  p.  474), 
whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  the 
shore.  Of  the  old  town,  considerable  indications 
remain.  One  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  head- 
land called  Ain  el-Kentarah  :  but  the  chief  remains 
are  south  of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more, 
with  many  fragments  of  columns,  slabs,  and  other 
architectural  features.  The  Roman  road  is  said  to 
be  unusually  perfect  there  (Beamont,  Diary,  etc., 
ii.  186).  The  site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  on  the  spot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  widow's  house,  is  probably  still  preserved.*^ 
(See  the  citations  of  Robinson.)  It  is  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and 
small  khan  dedicated  to  el-Khudr,  the  well-known 
personage  who  unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith, 
Elijah  and  St.  George. 

In  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appears  under  the  Greek 
form  of  Sarepta.  G. 

ZAR'ETAN  (ini^T  *•  «•   Tsarthan    [cool- 


c  A  grotto  (as  usual)  at  th«  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modern  village  stands  is  now  shown  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Elyah  (Van  de  Velde,  S.  ^  P.  i.  102). 
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ing]  :  LXX.  omits  in  botli  MSS. :  Sai'than).  An 
inaccurate  representation  of  tlie  name  elsewhere 
more  correctly  given  as  Zakthan.  It  occurs  only 
in  Josh.  iii.  16,  in  defining  the  position  of  Adam, 
the  city  by  which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan 
remained  during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites: 
*'  The  waters  rushing  down  from  above  stood  and 
rose  up  upon  one  heap  very  far  off —  by  Adam,  the 
city  that  is  by  the  side  of  Zarthan."  No  trace  of 
these  names  has  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known 
of  the  situation  of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no  «  trace  of  the  name.  G. 

ZA'RETH-SHA^HAR  ("int^H  n^^, 
t.  e.  Zereth  has-shachar  [brightness  of  dawTi]  : 
IZipaZh.  Kal  'Xiiov  [Vat.  Setwj/] ;  Alex.  2ap0  Kai 
2<wp:  Sereih  Assahai-).  A  place  mentioned  only 
in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  al- 
lotted to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  Sibmah 
and  Beth-pkoh,  and  is  particularly  specified  as 
"in  Mount  ha-Kmek  "  (A.  V.  "in  the  Mount  of 
the  Valley  ").  From  this,  however,  no  clew  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Seetzen  (Eeisen,  ii.  369) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  Sard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wady  Zerka  Main,  about  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  place  Shaktir  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
es-Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 
Seir.  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  G. 

ZAR'HITES,  THE  (^n"|-Tn  [patr.]  :  6 
Sopat;  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  Zapati,  [exc.  Vat.  Zapia  in 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  11,  Alex.]  Zapia  in  Josh  :  ZareU(B, 
Zare,  stirps  Zarahi  and  Zxrai).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah:  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  13,  20;  Josh.  vii.  17;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distin- 
guished warriors,  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  and 
Maharai  the  Netophathite. 

ZART'ANAH  (njn'J^  [cooling]  :  Seca- 
edVi  Alex.  EffXiavQav;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Xapddv'-] 
Sarthana).  A  place  named  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  to  de- 
fine the  position  of  Beth-shean.  It  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  said  on  the  point,  and  the  name  has  not  been 
discovered  in  post-biblical  times.  G. 

ZAR'THAN"  dO"!?  [cooling]:  ^.eipd;  Alex. 
'S.iapa^-   Sarthan). 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Succoth  (1  K.  vii. 
46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16), 
as  defining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam,  which 

was  beside  ("T^P)  it.  The  difference  which  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  in  this  passage  (Zaretan)  has  no  existence 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  differs  from  the  two  forms 
already  named  only  in  its  termination)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts.    It  is  there  specified  as  "  close  to  "  (v^W) 


a  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  two  principal 
MSS.  ;  the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  shows  it  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  cursive  MS.  of  the  13th  cent 
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Beth-shean,  that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredatiiah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not  impos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zere- 
rathah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond  this 
we  are  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  position. 
Adam  is  unknown ;  Succoth  is,  to  say  the  least, 
uncertain;  and  no  name  approaching  Zarthan 
has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  be  Surtabeh 

(iuJOwO),  the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated  hill 

which  projects  from  the  main  highlands  into  the 
Jordan  Valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(V^an  de  A'^elde,  Memoir,  p.  354).  But  Surtabeh, 
if  connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  seem 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Tsor,  which  in   Arabic  is 

represented  by  Sur  (\^.o)j  as  in  the  name  of  the 
modern  Tyre.  G. 

ZATH'OE  {Zae6t}-  Zachues).  This  name 
occurs  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  32,  for  Zattlt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Ezr.  viii.  5,  which  should  read,  "  Of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

ZATHU'I  {Zadovi;  [Vat.  ZaroV.]  Dtmu). 
Zattu  (1  Esdr.  v.  12;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  8). 

ZAT'THU  (S^n|  [lovely,  pleasant,  Fiirst]: 
ZaOovia'-,  Alex.  ZaOdovia'-  Zethu).  Elsewhere 
Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

ZAT'TU  (W^nt  [lovely,  pleasant:]:  ZarOovd, 
Zadova,  ZaQovia;  Alex.  ZaQ6ova\  FA.  Zadovia, 
ZaOoveia-  Ztthua).  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a 
family  of  laymen  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  second  di- 
vision accompanied  Ezra,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Ezr.  viii.  5  the  name  has  been  omitted. 
[ZATiroE.]  Several  members  of  this  family  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

ZA'VAN  =  Zaavan  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  K 

ZA'ZA  (WJJ  [projection,  Fiirst]  :  'OCdfi;  Alex.  " 
OCaCa;   [Aid.  ZaCd;  Comp.  ZiCa-]    ^iza).     One 
of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

ZEBADI'AH  (n;"]?^  [gift  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.]:  Za)8o5jo;  [Vat.  ACa/3a/8ja;  Alex.  A^ajSa- 
dia'-]  Zabadia).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  ^| 

2.  [Za)8o8to.]     A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  I^-^H 
paal  (1  Chr.  viii.  17).  ^^' 

3.  [Vat.  M.  ZafitBia.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
roham  of  Gedor,  a  Benjamite  who  joined  the  for- 
tunes of  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
7). 

4.  (Za)8o5ias;  [Vat.  A^deias;]  Alex.  Za;85ms: 
Zabadia s.)  Son  of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  7). 

5.  ([Kom.  Alex,  as  in  4;  Vat.  ZajSSeto:]  ^e6e- 
dia.)  Son  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah 
(Ezr.  viii.  8).  He  returned  with  80  of  his  clan  in 
the  second  caravan  with  F^zra.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  34 
he  is  called  Zaraias. 

6.  (ZajSSia;  [Vat.]   FA.  ZajSSeta.)     A  priest 


[This  MS.,  however,  No.  58,  is  described  by  Holmes 
as  '^  quantivis  pretii."  Comp.  art.  Septuagint,  p. 
2914.     The  Comp.  Polyglott  also  reads  'XapOav.  —  A 
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of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
Called  Zabdeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

7.  (^n^1?T  ••  Ztt/SoSio;  [Vat.  Zoxaptos;]  Alex. 
Za)8a5ias:  Zithadias.)  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah 
the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

8.  (ZaiSSt'as;  [Vat.  Za/356ia$.])  A  Invite  in 
the  reii^n  of  Jehoshaphat  who  was  sent  to  teach 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

0.  [As  in  8.]  The  son  of  Ishmael  and  prince 
of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah 
the  chief  priest,  he  was  appointed  to  the  8U[)erin- 
tendence  of  the  Levites,  priests  ajid  chief  men  who 
had  to  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  were  brought  before  theui.  They  possibly 
may  have  formed  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebe- 
diah  acting  for  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  Ama- 
riah being  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
mattei-s. 

ZE'BAH  (nn.Ti  {sacrificey.  ZejSee':  Zebee). 
One  of  the  two  »•  kings  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to 
have  coumianded  the  great  invasion  of  Palestine, 
and  who  tinally  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cideon  him- 
self. He  is  always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  viii.  5-21;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious 
artlessness  of  the  nari-ative  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
33-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Midiunites  during  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Cideon  actually  conies  into 
contact  with  them.     We  then  discover  (viii.  18) 
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Bedouins  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack 
—  they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were 
taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great  Tragedy. 
Two  more  remain.  First,  the  return  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains,  and 
the  crescent-shaped  collars  or  trappings  hung  round 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  captive  chiefs 
clad  in  their  brilliant  kejhjehs  and  embroidered  nb- 
bayehs,  and  with  their  "collars"  or  "jewels"  in 
nose  and  ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably 
strode  oti  foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They 
passed  Penuel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of 
the  face  of  (iod;  they  passed  Succoth;  they 
crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they  as- 
cended the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  reached  Ophrah,  the  native  village  of  their 
captor  (Joseph.  Atit.  iv.  7,  §  5).  Then  at  last  the 
question  which  must  have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue 
during  the  whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  its  havif)g  been  alluded  to  be- 
fore, but  it  gives,  OS  nothing  else  could,  tlie  key  to 
the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the  death  of  his  broth- 
ers, "the  children  of  his  mother,"  that  had  sup- 
plied the  personal  motive  for  that  steady  persever- 
ance, and  had  led  Gideon  on  to  his  goal  against 
hunger,  faintness,  and  obstacles  of  all  kijids. 
"  What  manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew 
at  Tabor?  "  Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may 
have  beUe\ed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken  there  can  have  been 
no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it 
Uke  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  without  fear  or 
that  while  the   liedouins  were  ravaging  the  crops  !  weakness.     One  request  alone   they  make  —  that 


in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before  Gideon's  attack,  ' 
three  «  or  more  of  his  brothers  had  Iteen  captured 
by  the  Arabs,  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  mate- 
rial fact  is  only  incidentally  nientioned,  and  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  later  references  by  prophets  and 
psalmists  to  other  events  in  the  same  struggle,  the 
interest  and  value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to 
under  Okeb. 

Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12  purports  to  have  preserved  the 
very  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from 
the  Jordan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great 
plain,  "  Seize  these  goodly  ^  pastures  I  " 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  lead- 
ers of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast 
number  of  their  people,  by  tlie  Ephraimites,  at  the 
central  fords  of  the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those 
near  Jisr  Damith)^  the  two  kings  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  by  a  passage  further  to  the 
north  (probably  the  ford  near  Beth-shean),  and 
thence  by  the  Wady  Yabis,  through  Gilead,  to 
Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay 
doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  the}^ 
were  reposing  with  1.5,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of 
their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them. 
Had  they  resisted  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
might  have  easily  overcome  the  little  band  of 
"  fainting  "  heroes  who  had  toiled  after  them  up 
the  tremendous  passes  of  the  mountains;  but  the 
name  of  Gideon  was   still  full  of  terror,  and  the 


they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero  himself 
—  "and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them;  "  and  not 
till  he  had  revenged  his  brothers  did  any  tliought 
of  plunder  enter  his  heart  —  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  he  lay  hands  on  the  treasures  which  ornamented 
their  camels.  G. 

ZEBA'IM  (D?5?n,  in  Neh.  D'^^'^-l^rT  [^a- 
ztlles]:  [Vat.]  utot  Ao-e/Swetv;  [Rom.]  Alex. 
'A<r€j8«6t/i;  in  Neh.  ut.  '^a&atfx  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
-ftfx] :  Asebuim,  Sabaini ).  The  sons  of  Pochereth 
of  hat-Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves,"  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (t^ra  ii.  57; 
Xeh.  vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  Zkboim,c  the  fellow-city  of 
Sodom;  and  as  many  of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Canaanite<'  stock,  it  is  possible 
that  the  family  of  Pochereth  were  descended  from 
one  of  the  people  who  escai)ed  from  Zeboim  in  the 
day  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan.  This,  however,  can  only  be  accepted  as 
conjecture,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  two  names 
Pochereth  hat-Tsebaim  are  considered  by  some  to 
have  no  reference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the 
"snarer  or  hunter  of  roes"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p. 
1102  b;  Bertheau,  Exeg.  Handb.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

G. 

ZEB'EDEE  C^7?t  or  HJIDT  [JeJwvah's 
gift]  ■  Ze/3e5o7oj).  A  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the 
father  of  the  Apostles  James  the  Great  and  John 


«  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  infer  this  from  the  use 
of  the  plural  (not  the  dual)  to  the  word  brethren 
(ver.  19). 

b  Such  is  the  meaning  of  "  pastures  of  God  ■'  in 
the  early  idiom. 


c  Even  to  the  double  yod.  This  name,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  distinct  from  the  Zeboim  of  Benjamin. 

d  See  this  noticed  more  at  length  under  MEnuNiM, 
SiSERA,  etc. 
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(Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the  husband  of  Salome  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40).  He  probably  lived  either 
at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  "hired 
servants  "  (Mark  i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaint- 
ance between  the  Apostle  John  and  Annas  the 
high-priest  (John  xviii.  15),  that  the  family  of 
Zebedee  were  in  easy  circumstances  (comp.  John 
xix.  27),  although  not  above  manual  labor  (Matt. 
iv.  21).  Although  the  name  of  Zebedee  frequently 
occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for  the  sake  of  distinguish- 
ing his  two  sons  from  others  who  bore  the  same 
names,  he  appears  only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  Mark  i.  19,  20,  where 
he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending 
their  nets.  On  this  occasion  he  allows  his  sons  to 
leave  him  at  the  bidding  of  the  Saviour,  without 
raising  any  objection ;  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  himself  ever  of  the  number  of  Christ's 
disciples.  His  wife,  indeed,  appears  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  pious  women  who  were  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  who  watched  Him  on  the  cross,  and 
ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave  (Matt,  xxvii. 
55,  56;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20, 
and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
Zebedee  was  dead  before  this  time.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
minute  confirmation  of  the  evangelical  narrative, 
that  the  name  of  Zebedee  is  almost  identical  in 
signification  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  father  would  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [John  the  Apostle.]  W.  B.  J. 

ZEBI'N A  (^3"'?T  [bought  or  sold] :  Zefiev- 
vds;  [Vat.  Zav^iv;  VA.  (with  next  word)  Za/x- 
fieivaSia  ;]  Alex,  omits:  Zabina).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

ZEBO'IM  [or  ZEBOI'IM].  This  word 
represents  in  the  A.  V.  two  names  which  in  the 
original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  (Dp:^,     D"^"^h^,    Dy«n^,    and,   in   the 

Keri,  W^'2'^:  [Rom.  SejSwr/*,]  « SejSwe.V, 
[5e)8o6iV;  Vat-  SejSwei^  ;]  Alex.  SeiSwt^,  2e- 
fiweifjL,  [2e)8ci>6ti/  :]  Seboim.)  One  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  "  plain  "  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ; 
and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each  of  which  passages  it  is 
either  coupled  with  Admah,  or  placed  next  it  in 
the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king,  Shemeber,  is 
preserved  (Gen.  xiv.  2);  and  it  perhaps  appears 
again,  as  Zebaim,  in  the  lists  of  the  menials  of 
the  Temple. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zeboim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  sug- 
gested the  Tatda  Sebdan,  a  name  which  he,  and 
he  alone,  reports  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak 
(  Voyage,  Jan.  22;  Map,  sht.  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Saulcy  must  explain 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  circle  of 


o  In  Gen.  x.  19  only,  this  appears  in  Vat.  (Mai), 
Ze/3a)j/i€iu.  [The  Vat.  MS.  does  not  contain  this  part 
of  Genesis.  —  A.] 

b  *  The  conjecture  of  M.  de  Saulcy  has  no  appar- 
ent basis  ;  but  the  present  distance  of  the  site  from 
the  river  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  it.  The  explana- 
tion asked  for  above,  the  reader  will  find  from  Mr. 
Grove's  own  pen  in  the  article  Lot  (ii.  1686).    S.  W. 
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the  Jordan,  can  have  been  situated  on  the  high- 
lands at  least  50  miles  from  that  river.  [See 
Sodom  and  Zoak.] 

In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Zeboiim,  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  xxix.  23.* 

2.  The  Valley  of  Zeboim  (D'^^hS^n  ^S: 
[Vat.]  Fat  T7JV  2a/i€iv  ;  [Rom.  Aid.  2o)8tu; 
Comp.  2a)3ati';]  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alex. :  Vallis 
Seboim).  The  name  differs  from  the  preceding, 
not  only  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to 
it,  but  also  in  containing  the  characteristic  and 
stubborn  letter  Ain,  which  imparts  a  definite  char- 
acter to  the  word  in  pronunciation.  It  was  a 
ravine  or  gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  men- 
tioned only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed with  a  curious  minuteness,  which  is  un- 
fortunately no  longer  intelligible.  The  road  run- 
ning from  Michmash  to  the  east,  is  specified  as 
"  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  the  ravine 
of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness."  The  wilder- 
ness (midbar)  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  uncultivated 
mountain  tops  and  sides  which  lies  between  the 
central  district  of  Benjamin  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley ;  and  here  apparently  the  ravine  of  Zeboim 
should  be  sought.  In  that  very  district  there  is 
a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the  name  of  IShuk  ed-Dvbba' 

(«x*oj|    fS-ti'))*'  "ravine  of  the  hyena,"  the 

exact  equivalent  of  Ge  hat-tseboHm.  Up  this 
gorge  runs  the  path  by  which  the  writer  was  con- 
ducted from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas,  in  1858.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.  G. 

*  The  name  Zeboim  (with  the  Ain)  also  occurs 
in  Neh.  xi.  34  (Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.s 
2€fio€tfi,  Comp.  ^efiuel/x),  perhaps  designating  a 
town  near  the  ravine  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hadid,  Neballat, 
Ivod  and  Ono.  A. 

ZEBU'DAH  (n"^*'^!:  Keri  Tl'^^'D,]  [given, 
bestowed] :  'U\5d(t> ;  [Vat.  UWa  ;]  Alex.  EifK- 
5a<l>:  [Comp.  ZaPovSd  :]  Zebida).  Daughter  of 
Pedaiah  of  Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of 
king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  The  Peshito- 
Syriac  and  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  read 
m'^^t  ?  the  Targum  has  ml2T. 

ZE'BUL    (^HT    [habitation,  chamber]:  Ze- 

fioih:  Zebul).  Chief  man  ("ItC,  A.  V.  "  ruler") 
of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
between  Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaaanites. 
His  name  occurs  Judg.  ix.  28,  30,  36,  38,  41.  He 
governed  the  town  as  the  "oflBcer  "  (T'pQ  :  iiria- 
KOTTos)  of  Abimelech  while  the  latter  was  absent, 
and  he  took  part  against  the  Canaanites  by  shut- 
ting them  out  of  the  city  when  Abimelech  was 
encamped  outside  it.  His  conversation  with  Gaal 
the  Canaanite  leader,  as  they  stood  in  the  gate  of 
Shechem  watching  the  approach  of  the  armed 
bands,  gives  Zebul  a  certain  individuality  amongs*. 
the  many  characters  of  that  time  of  confusion. 

G. 

c  The  writer  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Consul  E.  T. 
Rogers,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  living  scholars 
in  the  common  Arabic,  who  wrote  down  the  name  for 
him  at  the  moment.  [Dr.  Van  Dyck  writes  the  last 
word  without  doubling  the  b.  —  A.] 


I 
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ZEB'ULONITE  (•'bb^n-TH,  with  the  def. 
article  [patr.]  :  o  Za/8oyAwi/iT77s*[Vat.  -yci-]  ;  Alex, 
in  both  verses,  o  Zafiovyirijs:  Zdbnlonites),  i.  e. 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  Applied  only  to 
Elon,  the  one  judge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xii.  11,  12).  The  article  being  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, the  sentence  should  read,  "  Elon  the  Zebulon- 
ite."  G. 

ZEB'ULUN  (l^bnt,  ibnnt,  and  "l^VinT 
[aboile,  chcelUny'l  :  ZafiovKuv  '•  Zabuhn).  The 
tenth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  their  births  are  enun)erated;  the  sixth 
and  last  of  l.«ah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  1-4; 
1  Chr.  ii.  1).  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx. 
19,  20,  where  the  origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual 
ascribeti  to  an  exclamation  of  his  mother's,  "  '  Now 
will  my  husband  *>  dwell-with-me  iizbeleni),  for  1 
have  borne  him  six  sons ! '  and  she  called  his  name 
Zebulun." 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  hst  of  Gen.  xlvi.  a8cril)es  to  him  three  sons, 
founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  2U)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is  named  as 
the  first  of  the  five  who  were  presented  by  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh  —  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  be- 
ing the  others  (  Tary.  Pstwlijon.  on  Gen.  xlvii.  2). 

During  the  journey  from  I'^^ypt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp, 
with  Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah), 
marching  under  the  standard  of  Judah.  its  num- 
bers, at  the  census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed 
only  by  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of 
Shittim  they  were  60,500,  not  having  diminished, 
but  not  having  iiicrenseil  nearly  so  much  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  wits  Kliab  son  of  Helon  (Xmn.  vii.  2-1);  at 
Shiloh,  Klizaphan  son  of  I'arnach  {Uj.  xxxiv.  25). 
Its  representative  amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel 
son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  iJesides  what  may  be  im- 
plied in  its  api)earances  in  tiiese  lists,  the  tribe  is 
not  recorded  to  have  t;iken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in 
any  of  the  events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest. 
Its  allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribu- 
tion (.losh.  xix.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  IJeiyamin, 
had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the 
country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
remaining  jwrtions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowletlge,  exactly  to'  de- 
fine its  limits  ;c  but  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  is  probably  in  the  main  correct, 
that  it  reached  on  the  one  side  to  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  and  on  the  other  to  Carmel  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by 
Issachar,  who  lay  in  the  great  plain  or  valley  of 
the  Kishon;   on  the  north  it  had  Naphtali  and 


a  Of  these  three  forms  the  first  is  employed  in 
Genesis,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Chronicles,  except  Gen. 
xlix.  13,  and  1  Chr.  xxvii.  19 ;  also  occasionally  in 
Judges  ;  the  second  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  Joshua,  Judges,  Ezekiel.  and  the  above  place 
in  Chronicles.  The  third  and  more  extended  form  is 
found  in  Judg.  i.  30  only.  The  first  and  second  are 
used  indiscriminately  :  e.  gr.  Judg.  iv.  6  and  v.  18 
exhibit  the  first ;  Judg.  iv.  10  and  v.  14  the  second 
fonn. 

6  This  play  is  not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the 
"  Blessing  of  Jacob,"'  though  the  language  of  the  A. 
V.  implies  it.     The  word  rendered  "  dwell  "  in  Glen. 

»lix.  13  is  ^Iwp"*,   with  no  relation  to  the  name  Zeb- 
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Asher.  In  this  district  the  tribe  possessed  the 
outlet  (the  "going-out,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  18)  of  the 
plain  of  Akkn;  the  fisheries  of  the  lake  of  Galilee; 
the  splendid  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Buttnuf  {equal  in  fertility,  and  almost 
equal  in  extent,  to  that  of  Jezreel,  and  with  the 
innnense  advantage  of  not  being,  as  tliat  was,  the 
high  road  of  the  Bedouins) ;  and,  last  not  least,  it 
included  sites  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  that 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation  they  proved 
more  impregnable  than  any  in  the  whole  conntry.<^ 
The  sacred  mountain  of  Taboh,  Zebulun  appears 
to  have  shared  with  Issachar  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19), 
and  it  and  Kimmon  were  allotted  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  But  these  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  tribe  were  eclipsed  by  those  which 
arose  within  it  afterwards,  when  the  name  of  Zeb- 
ulun was  superseded  by  that  of  Galilee.  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Tiberias,  and  probably  the  land  of  Gennesa- 
ret  itself,  were  all  situated  within  its  limits. 

The  fact  recognized  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  men- 
tioned or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13):  — 

''  Zebulun  dwells  at  the  shore  of  the  seas, 
Even  he  at  the  shore  of  ships  : 
And  his  thighs  are  upon  Zidon  '•  — 

a  passage  which  seems  to  show  that  at  the 
date  at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  taking 
a  part  in  Phoenician  «  commerce.  The  "  way  of 
the  sea  "  (Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Damascus 
to  the  Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought 
its  people  into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the 
commodities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

Situated  so  far  from  the  centre  of  government, 
Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  history,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception, 
however,  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valor  side  by  side  with  their 
brethren  of  Naphtali,  wjis  such  as  to  draw  down 
the  especial  praise  of  Deborah,  who  singles  them 
out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18):  — 

''  Zebulun  is  a  people  that  threw  away  its  life  even 
unto  death : 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

The  same  poem  contains  an  expression  which  seems 
to  imply  that,  apart  from  the  distinction  gained  by 
their  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebulun  was  already 
m  a  prominent  position  among  the  tribes:  — 

"  Out  of  Machir  came  down  governors  ; 
And  out  of  Zebulun  those  that  handle  the  pen  (or 
the  wand)  of  the  scribe  ;  " 


ulun.  The  LXX.  put  a  different  point  on  the  ex 
clamation  of  Leah  :  "  My  husband  will  choose  me  " 
(aiperiei  jxe).  This,  however,  hardly  implies  any 
difference  in  the  original  text.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  19, 
§  8)  gives  only  a  general  explanation  :  "  a  pledge  ol 
goodwill  towards  her."' 

f  Few  of  the  towns  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh.  xix. 
lft-16  have  been  identified.  The  tribe  is  omitted  in 
the  lists  of  1  Chronicles. 

d  Sepphoris,  Jotapata,  &c. 

e  In  the  "  Testament  of  Zabulon "  (Fabricius, 
Paeuflepi^r.  V.  T.  i.  630-45)  great  stress  is  laid  on  his 
skill  in  fishing,  and  he  is  commemorated  as  the  first 
to  navigate  a  skiff  on  the  sea. 
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referring  probably  to  the  officers,  who  registered 
and  marshalled  the  warriors  of  the  host  (comp. 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "  scribes  "  may  have 
been  Er>ON,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe, 
who  is  recorded  as  having  held  oflBce  for  ten  years 
(Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

A  similar  reputation  is  alluded  to  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  tribe  among  those  who  attended  the 
inauguration  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron.  The 
expressions  are  again  peculiar :  "Of  Zebulun  such 
as  went  forth  to  war,  rangers  of  battle,  with  all 
tools  of  war,  50,000;  who  could  set  the  battle  in 
array;  they  were  not  of  double  heart"  (1  Chr.  xii. 
33).  The  same  passage,  however,  shows  that 
while  proficient  in  the  arts  of  war  they  did  not 
neglect  those  of  peace,  but  that  on  the  wooded 
hills  and  fertile  plains  of  their  district  they  pro- 
duced bread,  meal,  figs,  grapes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and 
sheep  in  abundance  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the 
tribe  at  this  time  was  Ishmaiah  ben-Obadiah  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebulun  were  carried  off  to  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
pileser  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xv. 
29;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaneser  in  the  same  way 
took  "Samaria"  (xvii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
portation of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so 
many  words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii. 
18)  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes  were 
removed ;  and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion 
of  Isaiah  to  the  afldiction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
(ix.  1),  which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but 
the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the  Zebu- 
lunites  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  of  Hez- 
ekiah,  when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
king,  they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even 
though,  through  long  neglect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Law,  they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  ceremonial  law.  In  the  visions 
of  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  St.  John  (Kev. 
vii.  8)  this  tribe  finds  its  due  mention.  G. 

ZEB'ULUNITES,  THE  C'bbnn-^n,  i.  e. 
"the  Zebulonite"  [patr.] :  ZafiovXup-  Zabukni). 
The  members  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi. 
27  only).  It  would  be  more  literally  accurate  if 
spelt  Zebulonites.  G. 

ZECHARI'AH  (H^pt  {Jehofah  remem- 
bers]: Zaxapias'  Zacharias).  1.  The  eleventh 
in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  know  but  little.  He  is  called 
in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the 
grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (v. 
1,  vi.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Pre/.  Com- 
ment, ad  Zech.)  supposes  that  Berechiah  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  his  spiritual  father.  Jerome  too,  accord- 
ing to  some  MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  "filium 
Barachise,  filium  Addo,"  as  if  he  supposed  that 
Berechiah  and  Iddo  were  different  names  of  the 
same  person:  and  the  same  mistake  occurs  in  the 
LXX. :  rhy  rod  Bapaxiov,  vlhv  'ASSoi.  Gesenius 
(Lex.  s.  v.  ^S)  and  Rosenmiiller  (On  Zech.  i.  1) 


a  As  Hezekiah  (Is.  i.  1,  Hos.  i.  1)  and  Jehezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  1,  9,  10),  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  24,  xxxvii.  1) 
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take  "^S  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean  "  grand- 
son," as  in  Gen.  xxix.  5  Laban  is  termed  "the 
son,"  i.  e.  "grandson,"  of  Nab  or.  Others,  again, 
have  suggested  that  in  the  text  of  E^ra  no  men- 
tion is  ma/le  of  Berechiah,  because  he  was  already 
dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the  more  distinguished 
person,  and  the  generally  recognized  head  of  the 
family.  Knobel  thinks  that  the  name  of  Berechiah 
has  crept  into  the  present  text  of  Zechariah  from 
Isaiah  viii.  2,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  Zecha- 
riah "  the  son  of  Jeberechi'th,''  which  is  virtually 
the  same  name  (LXX.  Bapax'iov)  as  Berechiah." 
His  theory  is  that  chapters  ix.-xi.  of  our  present 
book  of  Zechariah  are  really  the  work  of  the  older 
Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  2);  that  a  later  scribe  finding 
the  two  books,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  other  that  of  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Berechiah,  united  them  into  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  combined  the  titles  of  the  two,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  confusion  which  at  present  exists. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  a  probable  hypothesis. 
It  is  surely  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  the  prophet 
himself  mentions  his  father's  name,  whereas  the 
historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention 
only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  intervening  link  between  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandson.  The  son,  in  giving 
his  pedigree,  does  not  omit  his  father's  name:  the 
historian  passes  it  over,  as  of  one  who  was  but 
little  known,  or  already  forgotten.  This  view  is 
confirmed  if  we  suppose  the  Iddo  here  mentioned 
to  have  been  the  Iddo  the  priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii. 
4,  is  said  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  in  com- 
pany with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  He  is  there 
said  to  have  had  a  son  Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua; 
and  this  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis  that,  owing 
to  some  unexplained  cause  —  perhaps  the  death  of 
his  father  —  Zechariah  became  the  next  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  after  his  grandfather  Iddo. 
Zechariah,  according  to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was  priest  as  well  as 
prophet.    He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  oflBce 

while  yet  young  ("^^3,  Zech.  ii.  4;  comp.  Jer.  i. 
6),  and  must  have  been  born  in  Babylon,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  first  caravan  of  exiles  under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discliarged  his 
oflfice.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  have  been  considerably  his  senior,  if,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  "the  house"  of  Jehovah  "in 
her  first  glory  "  (Hag.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  great  object  before  them;  both  directed 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  building  had  already  l)een  laid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne 
(521),  things  took  a  more  favorable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted  and  gracious 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  towards  the 

and  Jeconiah  (Jer,  xxiv.  1,  xxvii.  20),  Aziel  (1  Chr.  xv. 
20)  and  Jaaziel  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 
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Jews.  Encouni<;ed  by  the  ho{>es  which  his  ac- 
cession held  out,  the  prophets  exerted  tueinselves 
to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
Temple. 

It  is  impssible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  speciiil  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
would  he  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  o(lt*;n  ti>e  prophet  hatl  had  to  stand  forth  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  priest.  In  an  age  when 
the  service  of  (iod  had  8tiftene<l  into  formalism, 
and  the  priests'  lips  no  longer  kept  knowledge,  the 
prophet  was  the  witness  for  the  truth  which  lay 
beneath  the  outwanl  ceremonial,  and  without  which 
the  outwanl  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
formalism,  i>ut  cold  neglect.  There  was  no  fear 
now  lest  in  a  gorgeous  temj>le,  amidst  the  8|»len- 
dors  of  an  imjiosing  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
8acrific'«.>8  ever  :isoending  to  heaven,  tiie  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  l)e  lost.  The  fear  was  all  the 
other  way,  lest  even  the  boily,  the  outward  form 
and  service,  should  \>e  suffered  to  decay. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
laid,  but  that  was  all  (I'lzr.  v.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  Ijegun  to  builil,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  prom- 
ising his  protection,  they  showwl  >io  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
fitting  instrument  could  l>e  found  to  rouse  the 
people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who 
united  ti>  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  ti-aditions  of  a  sjicerdotal  family. 

Accordini:ly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascril>e<l.  "  .Vnd  the  elders  of  the  .lews  builded," 
it  is  said,  "  and  they  pros{)ered  through  the  proph- 
esying of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Iddo"  (Kzr.  vi.  14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  jnxt;i|M)sition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
gtyled  prophets:  not  "Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,"  but  "Haggai  the  prophet,  ai»d  Zecha- 
riah (he  .so«  (>/'  /(hit)."  Is  it  an  improl)able  con- 
jecture that  Zechariah  is  designated  by  his  father's 
(or  grandtather's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  ottice, 
in  order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications  of  the 
close  union  which  now  subsistetl  l)etween  the  priests 
and  the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with 
the  taking  of  .lerusalem  and  the  Captivity  in  Baby- 
lon had  le<l  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days; 
and  we  find  tliat  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
propriety  of  observing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the 
city  an<l  tlie  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was 
referred  to  ''  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  ami  to  the  prophets,"  —  a  recognition,  not 
only  of  tiie  joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  the  two  l)odies,  without  parallel 
in  Jewish  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  tiie  high-priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  proph- 


a  Hence  Pseud-Epiphanius,  speaking  of  Haggai,  says 
KaX  avTO<;  e^j/aWev  €Kel  rrpwTO?  aAArjAoiiia  (iu  allusioD 
to  the  Halleluj:ih  with  which  some  of  the.se  Psalms 
begin)  Sio  Aeyofiee •  oAArjAouia  o  eoTti'  vfivos  'Ayyai'ov 
KaX  Zaxap'ov. 

b  Tr.  Medlla,  fol.  17,  2.  18,  1 ;  Rashi  ad  Baba 
Bathra,  fol.  15.  1. 

c  Pseud-Eiiph.rfc  E^oph.  cap.  21,  oStos  ^\0ev  an-b 
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ecy  shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  felt 
towards  him. 

I^ter  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active 
part  in  providing  for  the  liturgical  service  of  the 
Temple.  Me  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have 
composed  psalms  with  this  view.  According  to 
the  LXX.,  Pss.  cxxxvii.,  cxlv.-cxlviii. ;  according 
to  the  I'eshito,  Pss.  cxxv.,  cxxvi. ;  according  to 
the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi. ;  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah."  The  triunjphant  "  Hallelujah,"  with 
which  many  of  them  o|jen,  was  supix)seil  to  be 
characteristic  of  those  psalms  which  were  first 
chanted  in  the  Second  Temple,  and  came  with  an 
emphasis  of  meaning  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
had  been  restored  to  their  native  land.  The  allu- 
sions, moreover,  with  which  these  psalms  abound, 
as  well  as  their  place  in  the  psalter,  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  coujposed, 
and  lend  confirmation  to  the  tradition  respecting 

I  their  authorship. 

I  If  the  later  Jewish  accounts''  may  be  trusted, 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  wait  a  member  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.     The  patristic  notices  of  the 

I  prophet  are  worth  nothing.     According  to  these, 

I  he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaja,  and 
wrought  many  mimcles  there;  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem at  an  advanced  age,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai. '•" 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some 
faint  traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of 
his  e<lucation  in  Babylon.  Less  free  and  inde- 
pendent than  he  would  have  been,  had  his  feet  trod 
from  childhood  the  soil,  — 

"  Where  each  old  poetic  mountaia  i 

Inspiration  breathed  around," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiah 
es[>ecially  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite;  and 
hence  the  Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jere- 
miah dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But  in  what  may  be 
calletl  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Kzekiel  and  Daniel.  Like 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  he  uses 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  figures 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writitigs  of  the  earlier  prophets; 
like  them  he  beholds  angels  ministering  before 
Jehovah,  and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  the  earth. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of 
Satan.  That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing 
to  his  Chaldaean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  both  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  who  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
same  associations,  should  in  some  of  tlie.se  respects 
so  closely  resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  diff'er 
from  him  in  others. 

Even  in  the  foi'm  of  the  visions  a  careful  crit- 
icism might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the 


Aaw  jrpoe<|»^ev<rev,  ktA..  Dorotheus,  p.  144  :  "  Hie  Zach. 
arias  e  Chaldaea  venit  cum  aetate  jam  esset  provecta 
atque  ibi  populo  multa  vaticinatus  est  prodigiaque 
probandi  gratia  edidit,  et  sacerdotio  Hierosolymis  func- 
tus est,"  etc.  Isidorus,  cap.  51.  "  Zacharias  de  regione 
Chaldaeorum  valde  senex  in  terram  suam  reversus  est, 
in  qua  et  mortuus  est  ac  sepultus  juxta  Aggseum  qui« 
escit  in  pace." 
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prophet's  early  training.  Possibly  the  »  valley  of 
myrtles  "  in  the  first  vision  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Chaldaea  rather  than  by  Palestine.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  myrtles  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the 
exile.  They  are  found,  besides  this  passage  of 
Zechariah,  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah  xli.  19,  Iv.  13, 
and  in  Neh.  viii.  15.«  The  forms  of  trial  in  the 
third  vision,  where  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  ar- 
raigned, seem  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  Per- 
sian rather  than  Jewish  courts  of  law.  The  filthy 
garments  in  which  Joshua  appears  are  those  which 
the  accused  must  assume  when  brought  to  trial ; 
the  white  robe  put  upon  him  is  the  caftan  or  robe 
of  honor  which  to  this  day  in  the  East  is  put  upon 
the  minister  of  state  who  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
charges  laid  against  him. 

The  vision  of  the  woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also 
oriental  in  its  character.  Ewald  refers  to  a  very 
similar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajasthan,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brass  nmst  have  been  suggested,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym- 
bolism. 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Book.  Generally  speakirig,  Zecha- 
riah's  style  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,   he  betrays  the  influence  of  a   later  age. 

He  writes  iHW,  and  ^T"^"!^,  and  employs  iHRS 
(v.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 

m"iri5?    with  the  fem.  termination  (iv.  12).    A 

full  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
Koster,  Meletemata  in  Zech.,  etc. 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy.  —  The  book  of  Zech- 
ariah, in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  chaps, 
xii.-xiv. 

I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Iddo.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  short  introduction 
or  preface,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his 
commission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive 
of  all  those  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure 
foundation ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two 
years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  estabUshed  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6 ) 
is  a  warning  voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
solemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  fathers,  that  no  word  of  God 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  that  therefore, 
if   with  sluggish  indifference  they  refused  to  co- 


a  In  the  last  passage  the  people  are  told  to  "  fetch 
olive-branches  and  cypress-branches,  and  myrtle- 
branches  and  palm-branches  ....  to  make  booths  " 
for  the  celebration  of  the  F(  ast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  original  direction, 
as  given  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  only  trees  men- 
tioned are  ^'  palms  and  willows  of  the  brook."  Pales- 
tine was  rich  in  the  olive  and  cypress.  Is  it  very  im- 
probable that  the  myrtle  may  have  been  an  importa- 
tion from  Babylon  ?  Esther  was  also  called  Hadassah 
(the  myrtle),  perhaps  her  Persian  designation  (Esth.  ii. 
7)  i  and  the  myrtle  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia. 
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operate  jn  the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  must 
expect  the  judgments  of  God.  This  warning 
manifestly  rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of  Hag- 
gai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap, 
i.  7-vi.  15 )  descriptive  in  their  different  aspects  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
others  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the 
prophet  asks  their  meaning.  The  interpretation  is 
given,  not  as  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
an  angel  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
who  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  " 
[or  "by  me  "]  (i.  9);  at  another,  "the  angel  of 
Jehovah"  (i.  11,  12,  iii.  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (chap.  i.  7-15)  the  prophet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,^  a  rider  upon  a  roan 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest 
(with  reference  to  Hag.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the 
angel  asks  how  long  this  state  of  things  shall  last, 
and  is  assured  that  the  indifference  of  the  heathen 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shall  be  built  in 
Jerusalem.  This  vision  seems  to  have  been  partly 
borrowed  from  Job  i.  7,  etc. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18-ii.  13)  explains  hoio  the  promise  of  the  first  is 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto  combined  against 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or  smiths  sym- 
bolize their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9 
(A.  V.  ii.  ]-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area 
of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  population.  The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  should 
succeed  the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great 
part  of  that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the 
gathering  together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed 
nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fathers.  This 
vision  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  expectation 
thus  raised  —  the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel 
—  should  be  fulfilled ;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  too 
large  to  be  compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that 
Jehovah  Himself  would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fire  — 
a  light  and  defense  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruc- 
tion to  her  adversaries.  A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect 
of  so  bright  a  future,  closes  the  scene. 

(3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  per- 
sons on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles 
rested.  The  permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  had  no  doubt  stirred  afresh  the 
malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  Joshua  the  high-priest  had  been  singled 
out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial  object  of  attack, 


h  Ewald  understands  by  Hv^^D  not  "a  valley" 

or  "bottom,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders,  but  the  heavenly 
tent  or  tabernacle  (the  expression  being  chosen  with 
referetice  to  the  Mosaic  tabernacle),  which  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.     Instead  of  "  myrtles  "  he 

understands  by   D'^D^H  (with  the  LXX.  ava  ne<rov 

Twf  opetov  tS)v  Karaa-Kitav)  "  mountains,"  and  supposes 
these  to  be  the  ''  two  mountains  "  mentioned  vi.  1, 
and  which  are  there  called  "  mountains  of  brass." 
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aod  perhaps  formal  accusations  had  ak'eady  been 
laid  against  him  before  the  Persian  court."  The 
prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  before  a 
higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  acquitted,  despite  the 
charges  of  the  Satan  or  Advereary.  This  is  done 
with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an  eastern  court. 
The  filthy  garments  in  which  the  accused  is  expected 
to  stand  are  taken  away,  and  the  caftan  or  robe  of 
honor  is  put  upon  him  in  token  that  his  innocence 
has  been  established.  Acquitted  at  that  bar,  he 
need  not  fear,  it  is  impHed,  any  earthly  accuser. 
He  shall  be  protected,  he  shall  carry  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  he  shall  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  upon  the  foun- 
dation-stone laid  before  him  shall  the  seven  eyes 
of  God,  the  token  of  his  ever-watchful  Providence, 
rest. 

(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supiwses  that  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It 
has  evidently  a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for 
the  prophet,  though  his  dream  still  continues, 
seems  to  himself  to  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the 
angel  who  speaks  to  him.  The  candlestick  (or 
more  properly  cliaiulelier)  with  seven  lights  (bor- 
rowed from  the  candlestick  of  the  Mosaic  Taber- 
nacle, Ex.  XXV.  31  ft")  supposes  that  the  Temple  is 
already  finished.  The  seven  pipes  which  supply 
each  lamp  answer  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in 
the  preceiling  vision  (iii.  9),  and  this  sevenfold 
supply  of  oil  denotes  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  through  whose  aid  Zerubbabel 
will  overcome  all  obsUicles,  so  that,  as  his  hands 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house,  his  hands 
should  also  finish  it  (iv.  9).  The  two  olive-branches 
of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the  olive-tree  standing 
by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerubbabel  himself  and 
Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pwllutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the.  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth,  as 
A.  v.),  V.  3;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repre- 
sented as  tlying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the 
form  of  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be 
utterly  removed.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were 
in  a  cage,  like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  weiglit  as  of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot 
escape,  it  sliall  be  carried  into  that  land  where  all 
evil  things  iiave  long  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  from 
which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7. )  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fast,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  from  between  two  brazen  moun- 
tains, the  horses  like  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and 
these  receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent 
forth  to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  are  images 
of  the  four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  3, 
as  servants  of  God,  fulfill  his  behests;  and  of  the 
one  that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  particularly  said 
that  it  shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there  — 
is  it  a  spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desire 
of  return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who 
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a  So  Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  ii.  528. 


still  lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  ?  Stiihe- 
Hn,  Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view, 
which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
vision :  Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and 
thinks  it  is  supported  by  what  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed ;  the  land  repeopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  forever  purged  of  it:  such  is  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  dis- 
plays to  his  countrymen. 

And  very  consolatory  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  colony  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  dark  and  troublous. 
According  to  recent  interpretations  of  newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions. 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudraja,  ^.  e.  Egypt,  is 
correct  (Lassen  gives  Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  in  Herod, 
vii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  subjection. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  possibly  be  an  allusion 
in  the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi. 
6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  anticipated,  as  a 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrections,  the 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod, 
for  which  Judah  in  faith  and  obedience  was  to 
wait.^ 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites  had  just  returned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to 
Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of  Josiah 
the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  prophet  is 
commanded  to  go,  —  whether  still  in  a  dream  or 
not,  is  not  very  clear,  —  and  to  employ  the  silver 
and  the  gold  of  their  oflferings  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  —  a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  should 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest 
should  be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the 
same  person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  These 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honor 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they  had  been  made, 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  excite  other 
rich  Jews  still  hving  in  Babylon  to  the  Uke  lib- 
erality. Hence  their  symbolical  purpose  having 
been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  words 
have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast-days 
which    had   been   instituted    during   the  seventy 


b  Stahelin,  Einleit.  in  die  Kan.  Bikh.  p.. 318. 
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years'  captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the 
one  hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end, 
and  Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set 
times  of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for 
serious  uneasiness ;  for  some  time  after  their  return 
they  had  suffered  severely  from  drought  and  famine 
(Ilag.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  would 
not  so  suffer  again  V  the  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bors had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 
no  common  jealousy;  and  large  numbers  of  their 
brethren  had  not  yet  returned  from  Babylon.  It 
was  a  question  therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of 
much  debate. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addressed  to 
priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple. 
This  close  alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  so 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision 
of  this  question.  Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view; 
but  not  so  the  prophet.  In  language  worthy  of 
his  position  and  his  office,  language  which  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
predecessor  (Is.  Iviii.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  loves  mercy  rather  than  fasting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had  perished,  he 
reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts  were 
hard  while  they  fasted ;  if  they  would  dwell  safely, 
they  must  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence  and  not 
from  food  (vii.  4-14). 

Again  he  foretells,  but  now  in  vision,  the  glori- 
ous times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Jehovah 
shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  be 
called  a  city  of  truth.  He  sees  her  streets  thronged 
by  old  and  young,  her  exiles  returning,  her  Temple 
standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her  land  rich  in  fruitful- 
ness,  her  people  a  praise  and  a  blessing  in  the  earth 
(viii.  1-15).  Again,  he  declares  that  "  truth  and 
peace"  (vv.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  national 
prosperity.  And  once  more  reverting  to  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  raised  concerning  the  observ- 
ance of  the  fasts,  he  announces,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the  fasts  are 
abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall 
henceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for 
festivals.  His  prophecy  concludes  with  a  prediction 
that  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  wor- 
ship to  all  nations  of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). 

II.  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  two 
sections  of  about  equal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
general  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
they  so  far  harmonize  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  prophet 
aeeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depression 
rith  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus 
and  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but 
declares  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Je- 
hovah himself  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  ix.  8 
reminds  us  of  ii.  5);  her  king  shall  come  to  her, 
he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all 
weapons  of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall 
be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  who  are 
stiU  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land ;  they 
shall  be  mightier  than  Javan  (or  Greece);  and 
Ephraim  and  Judah  once  more  united  shall  van- 
quish all  enemies.  The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful 
as  of  old  (comp.  viii.  12).     The  Teraphim  and  the 
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false  prophets  may  indeed  have  spoken  lies,  but 
upon  these  will  the  Lord  execute  judgment,  and 
then  He  will  look  with  favor  ujwn  his  people  and 
bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephraim  from  their 
captivity.  The  possession  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon 
is  again  promised, as  the  special  portion  of  Ephraim; 
and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be  broken  and 
humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who, 
having  forced  the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  northern  frontier,  carries  des- 
olation into  the  country  beyond.  Hereupon  the 
prophet  receives  a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his 
flock,  which  God  himself  will  no  more  feed  because 
of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes  the 
office,  and  makes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the 
one  Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend 
the  flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds  whom 
his  soul  abhors;  but  observes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fiock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  his  office;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was  dis- 
solved. A  few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknowledge 
God's  hand  herein;  and  the  prophet  demanding 
the  wages  of  his  service,  receives  thirty  jneces  of 
silver,  and  casts  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  At 
the  same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  no  hope  of  union 
between  Judah  and  Israel  whom  he  had  trusted  to 
feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore  cuts  in  pieces  the 
other  crook,  in  token  that  the  brotherhood  between 
them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  second  section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the 
prophecy  which  follows,  concerns  .Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  ap- 
proach of  troublous  times,  when  Jerusalem  should 
be  hard  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Je- 
hovah shall  come  to  save  them:  "the  house  of 
David  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  .Jehovah  "  (xii.  8), 
and  all  the  nations  which  gather  themselves  against 
Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time 
the  deliverance  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies 
alone.  God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplications,  so  that  tiiey  shall  bewail 
their  sinfulness  with  a  mourning  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  aversion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shall  pretend  to  proph- 
esy, "  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  I'hinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in  Israel 
(xii.  1-xiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the 
people ;  and  a  further  announcement  of  searching 
and  purifying  judgments;  which,  however,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  chap, 
xi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  All  nations  are  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem;  and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished, 
when  Jehovah  himself  appears  on  behalf  of  his 
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people.  At  his  coaiini;  all  nature  is  moved :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  winch  liis  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder;  a  luijjlity  eiirthquake  heaves  the  ground, 
and  even  the  natund  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  lie  goes  forth  to  war  against  the  adver- 
saries of  his  |)eople.  He  estahlishea  his  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth,  .lerusalein  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  ii\mh  of  the  nations.  All  nations 
that  ai-e  still  left  shall  come  up  to  .lerusalem,  as 
the  gre;it  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to  wor- 
ship •'  the  King,  .Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the  city 
from  that  day  forward  shall  lie  a  holy  city. 

8ucli  is,  brietiy,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion 
of  that  iKJok  which  is  connnoidy  known  as  the 
Prophe<'y  of  Zeehariah.  It  is  impossible,  even  on 
a  cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
not  to  feel  how  ditterent  the  section  xi.-xiv.  is  from 
the  section  i.-viii.  The  next  jwint,  then,  for  our 
consideration  is  this,  —  Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  sjiuie  prophet,  Zecha- 
riah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish 
exile  V 

Inteiirity.  —  Me<le  was  the  first  to  call  this  in 
question.  The  prol)ability  that  the  later  chapters 
from  the  ixth  to  the  xivth  were  by  some  other 
prophet,  si-ems  first  to  ha\e  been  suggested  to  him 
by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Kpist. 
xxxi.),  '•  It  may  seem  the  Kvnngelist  would  inform 
us  that  those  litter  chapters  a.scril»etl  to  Zachary 
(namely,  ixth,  xtli,  xitii.  etc.),  are  indee<l  the  proph- 
ecies of  Jeremy:  and  tiiat  the  .lews  had  not  rightly 
attributetl  them."  Starting  from  this  point,  he 
goes  on  to  give  rea-sons  for  sup|)osing  a  ditli^rent 
author.  "  Certainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents 
of  some  of  them,  they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an 
elder  date  than  the  time  of  Zachary;  namely,  before 
the  Captivity :  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them 
were  scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the 
chapter  out  of  which  St.  Matthew  <piotes  may  seem 
to  have  somewhat  much  unsuit;ible  with  Zachary's 
time;  as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  he  was  to  encourage  them  to 
build  it.  .\nd  how  doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?  There  is  no  scripture 
saith  tliey  are  Zachary's;  but  there  is  scripture 
saith  they  are  .leremys,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist." 
He  then  olserves  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his;  difference 
of  authorship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agur's  I'roerbs  under  one  title 
with  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  I'sidms  by  other 
authors  with  those  of  David.  Even  the  absence  of 
a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.  "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
were  adtled  to  the  roll,  06  similitiulintin  aryuinenti, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  hail  a  new  title,  as  that 
of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  avwvvfiov.'' 
The  utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chronological 
order  in  the  prophecies  of  Jerennah,  where  "  some- 
times all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah;  then  we  are 
brought  back  to  Jehoiiikim,  then  to  Zedekiah 
again  "  —  makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  they 
were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  those 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them 
might  not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by 
Zechariah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
prophecies.  Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the 
contents  of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers 
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require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.  He  says 
again  (Epist.  Ixi.):  '«  That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap,  xii.,  which  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  destiiiction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and  have 
no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of  the  de- 
stniction  by  Titus;  but  methinks  such  a  prophecy 
was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time  (when 
the  city  yet,  for  a  great  part,  L\v  in  her  ruins,  and 
the  Temple  had  not  yet  recovered  hers),  nor  agree- 
able to  the  scoj)e  of  Zachary's  comniission,  who, 
together  with  his  colle:igue  Haggai,  was  sent  to  en- 
courage the  people  lately  returned  from  captivity  to 
build  their  temple,  and  to  instaurate  their  common- 
wealth. Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a  building? 
and  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  encourage  them? 
would  not  this  better  befit  the  desolation  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar? " 

Archbishop  Newcome  went  further.  He  insisted 
on  the  grejit  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he  was 
the  first  who  advocated  the  theory  which  Hunsen 
calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  criticism,  that 
the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah  are  the  work  of 
two  distinct  prophets.  His  words  are:  "  The  eight 
first  chapters  appear  by  the  introtluctory  parts  to 
be  the  pi-ophecies  of  Zechariah,  stand  in  connection 
with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to  the  time  when 
they  were  delivered,  are  uniform  in  style  and  man- 
ner, and  constitute  a  regular  whole.  Hut  tho  six 
last  chapters  are  not  expressly  assigned  to  Zecha- 
riah; are  unconnected  with  those  which  precede: 
the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitable  m  many  parts 
to  the  time  whem  Zechariah  livetl;  all  of  them 
have  a  more  a<lonied  and  poetical  turn  of  composi- 
tion than  the  eight  first  chapters ;  and  they  mani- 
festly break  the  muty  of  the  prophetical  book." 

"  I  conclude,"  he  continues,  "  frou)  internal 
marks  in  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chapters 
were  written  nmch  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah and  l)efore  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel 
is  mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi.  14.  (Hut  that  this 
argument  is  inconclusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  Ephraim, 
chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7;  and  Assyria,   chap.   x.  10, 

11 They  seem  to   suit    Hosea's  age   and 

manner The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth  chap- 
ters form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written 
after  the  death  of  Josiah ;  but  whether  Itefore  or 
after  the  Captivity,  and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncer- 
tain. Though  I  incline  to  think  that  the  author 
lived  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians."  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii.  2, 
on  which  he  observes  that  the  "prediction  that 
idols  and  false  prophets  should  cease  at  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered 
when  idolatry  and  groundless  pretensions  to  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity." 

A  large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede 
and  Archbishop  Xewcome  in  denying  the  later  date 
of  the  last  six  chapters  of  the  book.  In  England, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson;  in  Germany, 
Fliigge,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Augusti, 
Forberg,  Rosenraiiller,  Gramberg,  Credner,  Ewald, 
Maurer,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are  not  the 
work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these  chap- 
ters has  been  maintained  among  ourselves  by  Blay- 
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ney  and  Henderson,  and  on  the  continent  by 
Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Koster,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Keil,  De  Wette  (in  later  editions  of  his 
Einleitung  ;  in  the  first  three  he  adopted  a  differ- 
ent view),  and  Stahelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chap- 
ters of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the 
change  in  style  and  subject  after  the  viiith  chapter, 
but  differ  much  in  the  application  of  their  criticism. 
Eosenmijller,  for  instance  (Schol.  in  Proph.  Min. 
vol.  iv.  p.  257),  argues  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  are  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xi. 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  xiii.  7,  8).  From  the 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5,  comp.  Am.  i.  1) 
he  thinks  the  author  must  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah. 

Davidson  (in  Home's  Introcl.  ii.  982)  in  like 
manner  declares  for  one  author,  but  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  also  assign- 
ing (in  his  Einleitung,  iv.  444)  the  whole  of  chaps. 
ix.-xiv.  to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  later  prophet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
Maurer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chaps, 
ix.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a  dis- 
tinct prophecy  from  chaps,  xii.-xiv.,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  considerable  intenal  of  time.  These 
critics  conclude  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
former  portion  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  gives  ix.,  x.  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi.  to  that  of  Aha^s),  and 
most  of  them  conjecture  that  he  was  the  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (or  Berechiah),  mentioned 
Is.  viii.  2. 

Ewald,  without  attempting  to  identify  the  prophet 
with  any  particular  person,  contents  himself  with 
remarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  from  expressions  such 
as  that  in  ix.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  he  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  Isaiah);  and  that 
like  Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  na- 
tive of  Judah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against 
Ephraim. 

There  is  the  same  general  agreement  among  the 
last-named  critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
xii.-xiv. 

They  all  assign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  hence  the 
author  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunsen  identifies  him  with 
(Jryah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-23),  who  prophesied  "  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah "  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
of  three  different  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passing  under  one  name :  — 

1.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I., 
a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about  736. 

2.  Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Uryah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about 
607  or  606. 

3.  Chapters  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
grandson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about 
520-518. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  aflfirms  that  the  six  last  chapters 
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of  our  present  book  are  not  from  the  same  author 
as  the  first  eight.  The  other  carries  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  book  still  further,  and  maintains 
that  the  six  last  chapters  are  the  work  of  two  dis- 
tinct authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  are  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  in  style, 
and  partly  from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  the  historical  references,  etc.,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  book ;  but  the  one  sees  this 
difference  only  in  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with 
i.-viii. ;  the  other  sees  it  also  in  xii.-xiv.,  as  com- 
pared with  ix.-xi.  We  must  accordingly  con- 
sider, — 

1.  The  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  chapters  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with  chap- 
ters i.-viii. 

2.  The  differences  between  xii.-xiv.,  as  compared 
with  ix.-xi. 

1.  The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
latter  and  former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  critics.  Rosenmiiller  characterizes 
that  of  the  first  eight  chapters  as  "  prosaic,  feeble, 
poor,"  and  that  of  the  remaining  six  as  "  poetic, 
weighty,  concise,  glowing."  But  without  admitting 
so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one  which  the  verdict 
of  abler  critics  on  the  former  portion  has  contra- 
dicted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone 
and  character  of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  other.  "  As  he  passes  from 
the  first  half  of  the  prophet  to  the  second,"  says 
Eichhorn,  "  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how 
strikingly  different  are  the  impressions  which  are 
made  upon  him  by  the  two.  The  manner  of  writ- 
ing in  the  second  portion  is  far  loftier  and  more 
mysterious;  the  images  employed  grander  and 
more  magnificent;  the  point  of  view  and  the  hori- 
zon are  changed.  Once  the  'I'emple  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  formed  the  central  point  from 
which  the  prophet's  words  radiated,  and  to  which 
they  ever  returned ;  now  these  have  vanished.  The 
favorite  modes  of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  re- 
peated, are  now  as  it  were  forgotten.  The  chrono- 
logical notices  which  before  marked  the  day  on 
which  each  several  prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail 
us  altogether.  Could  a  writer  all  at  once  have 
forgotten  so  entirely  his  habits  of  thought  ?  Could 
he  so  completely  disguise  his  innermost  feelings  ? 
Could  the  world  about  him,  the  mode  of  expression, 
the  images  employed,  be  so  totally  different  in  the 
case  of  one  and  the  same  writer?  "  {Einl.  iv.  443, 
§  605). 

I.  Chapters  i.-viii.  are  marked  by  certain  pecul- 
iarities of  idiom  and  phraseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwards.  Favorite  expressions  are  —  "  The 
word  of  Jehovah  came  unto,"  etc.  (i.  7,  iv.  8,  vi. 
9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viii.  1,  18);  "Thus  saith  Jehovah 
(God)  of  hosts"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  1],  viii.  2,  4,  6, 
7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23);  "  And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
and  saw  "  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  1):  none  of  these 
modes  of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in  chapters 
ix.-xiv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  •'  In  that 
day  "  is  entirely  confined  to  the  later  chapters,  iu 
which  it  occurs  frequently.  The  form  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  different.  Introductions  to  the  sep- 
arate oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix.  1,  xii.  1,  do  not 
present  themselves  in  the  earlier  portion.  Zecha- 
riah, in  several  instances,  states  the  time  at  which 
a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him  (i.  1,  7, 
vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in  these  pas- 
sages, and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  of  contem- 
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poraries  in  Hi.  1,  iv.  G,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the  writer 
(or  writers)  of  the  second  i)ortion  of  the  lx)ok  never 
does  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  after  the 
first  eight  chapters  we  hear  nothing  of  "  Satan," 
or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah;  "  that  there  are 
no  more  visions;  that  chap.  xi.  contains  an  alle- 
gory, not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here  are  no  rid- 
dles which  need  to  be  solved,  no  anyeius  intei'i/rts 
to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapters  ii.-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  al- 
leged, have  also  their  characteristic  pecuUari- 
ties:  — 

(1.)  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles 
Iloseu  more  than  any  other  prophet:  such  is  the 
verdict  both  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights 
to  picture  .Jehovah  as  the  Cireat  Captain  of  his 
l)eople.  Jehovah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  his 
camp  there  to  protect  her  (ix.  8,  9).  He  blows  the 
truin|>et,  marches  against  his  enemies,  makes  his 
people  his  bow,  and  shoots  his  arrows  (ix.  13,  14); 
or  lie  rides  on  Judah  as  his  war-horse,  and  goes 
forth  thereon  to  victory  (x.  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  the  jK^ople  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple as  their  shepherds  (ix.  IG,  x.  2,  3,  xi.  4  tf.). 
He  descril)es  himself  also,  in  his  character  of 
prophet,  as  a  shepherd  in  the  last  passages,  and 
assumes  to  himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which 
however  may  have  l)een  one  only  of  the  inmgina- 
tion,  all  the  guise  and  the  gear  of  a  shepherd.  In 
general  he  delights  in  images  (ix.  3,  4,  13-17,  x.  3, 
5,  7,  il'c),  some  of  which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

(2.)  The  notes  of  time  are  also  i)eculiar:  — 

1.  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (x.,  xi.),  and  when  the  Jews  had 
already  sutfered  from  it.  This  first  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (u.  c.  772-7G1). 

2.  The  Trans-jordanic  territory  had  already  been 
swept  by  the  armies  of  the  inv-ader  (x.  10),  but  a 
still  further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi.  1-3). 
The  first  may  have  been  the  inv.ision  of  Pul  (1 
Chr.  v.  2(j),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser." 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are 
both  standing  (ix.  10,  13,  x.  6),  but  many  Israel- 
ites are  nevertheless  exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria 
(ix.  11,  X.  6,  8,  10,  Ac.). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is 
supjjosed  to  be  already  begun  (xi.  14).  At  the 
same  time  Damascus  is  threatened  (ix.  1).  If  so, 
the  reference  must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  be- 
tween Pekah  king  of  Israel  and  Kezin  of  Damas- 
cus, the  consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Elath 
(739). 

5.  F.gypt  and  Assyria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(x.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  ot  the  saint 
time,  are  Hosea  (vii.  11,  xii.  1,  xiv.  3)  and  his  con- 
temporary Isaiah  (vii.  17,  &c. ) ;  and  that  in  proph- 
ecies which  must  have  been  uttered  Itetween  743 
and  740.  The  expectation  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  %ypt,  would 
march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 


a  So  Knobel  supposes.  Ewald  also  refers,  xi.  1-3, 
to  the  deportation  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  thinks  that 
X.  10  refers  to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians 
having  invaded  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  the  former  half  of  Pekah 's  reign  of  twenty  years. 
To  this  Bunsen  ( Gott  in  der  Gesch.  i.  450)  objects 
that  we  have  no  record  of  any  earlier  removal  of  the 
inhabitanb*  from  the  laud  than  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
which  oc-curred  at   the  close  of  Pekah's  reign,  and 
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wards  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
would  sutler  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix.  9- 
12),  and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ix.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "  a 
flock  for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  xi.,  over  which 
three  shepherds  have  been  set  in  one  month.  This 
corresponds  with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion which  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zecliariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  six  months,  his  murderer  Shallumbut 
one  (2  K.  xv.  8-15),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  fallen  as  the  mur- 
derer did,  before  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds'  staves  —  Favor  and  Union  —  points  the 
sjime  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
(jod's  favor  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  ho[>e  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  n)ake  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chaps. 
ix.-xi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  prophe- 
sied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.** 

2.  Chaps,  xii. -xiv.  —  By  the  majority  of  those 
critics  who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author, 
that  author  is  sup]>osed  to  have  lived  shortly  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  grounds  for  sepa- 
rating these  three  chapters  fi:x>m  chapters  ix.-xi. 
are  as  follows :  — 

1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory 
fonnula,  as  the  preceding  one  (ix.  1)  does.  This, 
however,  oidy  shows  that  the  sections  are  distinct, 
not  that  they  were  written  at  difterent  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (ix.-xi.)  has 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him;  he  often  speaks 
of  them  together  (ix.  13,  x.  6,  xi.  14,  comp.  x.  7); 
he  directs  his  prophecy  to  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  office  in 
Israel  (xi.  4  ff.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Judah 
and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentions  Israel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  is 
difTerent.  By  the  fonner,  mention  is  made  of 
the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and 
Greeks  (ix.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  the  two  last  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earUer  time  when  these  two  nations  were  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Ass}t- 
ians.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  prophets  are 
different.  The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephraim. 
He  predicts  the  desolation  of  the  Trans-jordanic 
territory,  the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  also  the  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 


which  in  x.  10  is  supposed   to   have   taken   place 
already. 

b  According  to  Knobel,  ix.  and  x.  were  probably 
delivered  in  Jotham's  reign,  and  xi.  in  that  of  Ahaz, 
who  sununoned  Tiglath-Pileser  to  his  aid.  Maurer 
thinks  that  ix.  and  x.  were  written  between  the  first 
(2  K.  XV.  29)  and  second  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6)  Assyrian 
invasions,  chap.  x.  during  the  seven  years'  interreg- 
num which  followed  the  death  of  Pekah,  and  xi.  in 
the  reign  of  Hoshea. 
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(x.  7, 10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  cause  of  fear. 
Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix.  8),  and  bring  back 
those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times  had  gone 
into  captivity  (ix.  11).  The  second  prophet,  on 
the  other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her, 
and  two  thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii. 
6);  he  sees  tlie  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  of  her 
l^eople  captive  (xii.  3,  xiv.  2,  5).  Of  any  return  of 
the  captives  nothing  is  here  said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  prophets  is  different. 
The  author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of  the  pro- 
phetic formulae:  n^ni,  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass"  (xii.  9,  xiii.  2,  *3,  4,  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  13,  16); 
b^^nn  D'^''?,  "  in  that  day "  (xii.  3,  i,  6,  8, 
9,  11,  xiii.  1,  2,  4,  xiv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21); 
Tiyn')  DS3,  «  saith  Jehovah  "  (xii.  1,  4,  xiii.  2, 
7,  8).  In  the  section  ix.-xi.  the  first  does  not 
occur  at  all,  the  second  but  once  (ix.  16),  the  third 
only  twice  (x.  12,  xi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in 
this  section  certain  favorite  expressions  :  "  all 
peoples,"  "all  people  of  the  earth,"  "all  nations 
round  about,"  "  all  nations  that  come  up  against 
Jerusalem,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  "  the 
house  of  David,"  "  family "  for  nation,  "  the 
families  of  the  earth,"  "the  family  of  Egypt," 
etc. 

6.  There  are  apparently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.  One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah 
in  "  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddon;"  another  to  the  earthquake  in  the 
days  of  VzrAah  kiny  of  Jtidah.  This  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  king  shows,  Knobel  suggests,  that 
he  had  been  long  dead :  but  the  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  would  make  even  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  post-exile  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able occurring  thus  in  the  body  of  the  prophecy, 
and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isaiah  i.  1. 

In  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  has  been  urged 
by  Keil,  Stiihelin,  and  others,  that  the  difference 
of  st3le  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  subject.  The  Ian 
guage  in  which  visions  are  narrated  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  quieter  and  less  animated 
than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipations  of  future 
glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  the  style  of 
the  narrator  differs  from  that  of  the  orator.  Thus, 
for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of  Hosea, 
chaps,  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same  prophet  in 
chaps,  iv.-xiv. ;  or  again,  that  of  Ezekiel  vi.,  vii. 
from  Ezekiel  iv. 

But  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  more  oratorical  portions  of  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters, the  prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  with 
warnings  and  exhortations  of  a  practical  kind  (see 
i.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  viii.  9-23);  whereas  in  the  subse- 
quent chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant  and 
glorious  future.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
language  would  naturally  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
prose;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 
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In  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  reference  to  the 
Temple,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
prophet  here  busies  himself  with  the  events  of  his 
own  time,  whereas  afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed  on  a 
far  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur  in 
the  first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween them  and  the  predictions  of  the  second.  The 
scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same;  the  same  visions 
float  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer.  The  times  of  the 
Messiah  are  the  theme  of  the  predictions  in  chaps, 
i.-iv.,  in  ix.,  x.,  and  in  xii.-xiii.  6,  whilst  the  events 
which  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
especially  the  sifting  of  the  nation,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7-xiv.  2. 

(3. )  The  same  [leculiar  forms  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy.     Thus,  for 

instance,  we  find  2tS7!p^  "H^irp   not  only  in  vii. 

14,  but  also  in  ix."  8 ;  T^Il]!^n,  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  remove,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  xiii.  2  —  elsewhere 
it  occurs  in  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writ- 
ings (2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xv.  8)  — "the  eye  of 
God,''  as  betokening  the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii. 
9,  iv.  10,  and  in  ix.  1,  8. 

In  both  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
after  the  exile  is  the  prevailing  image  of  happiness, 
and  in  both  it  is  similarly  portrayed.  As  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  because  now,  according  to  the  principles  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  shall  rule  over  their 
enemies,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  ix.  12,  &c. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 
wherewith  God  will  favor  Zion  is  represented  as  au 
entrance  into  his  holy  dwelling;  in  both  his  peo- 
ple are  called  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
remarkable   agreement   in  the  words.     In  ii.  14, 

Hn  ^j:n  ^'D  iv!5  nn  '>nnw^  "^a*^,  and  in 
ix.  9,  nn  '•rnn  iv!^  nn  "7«a  >V2 
lb  si:i^  "T^btt  712H  nbtr-n^- 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  ii.  9, 
11,  and  xi.  11;  the  description  of  the  increase  in  Je- 
rusalem, xiv.  10,  may  be  compared  with  ii.  4;  and 
the  prediction  in  viii.  20-23  with  that  in  xiv.  16. 
The  resemblance  which  has  been  found  in  some 
other  passages  is  too  slight  to  strengthen  the  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Chaldaisms,  such  as 

S3^  (ix.  8),  nr)h?n  (xiv.  lo),  bnn  (which 

occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx.  21),  and  the  phrase 
ri^'P.  Wvp  (ix.  13),  instead  of  ntTp,  Tfl'^, 
really  prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later  chap- 
ters of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  regards 
these  minute  comparisons  of  different  passages  to 
prove  an  identity  of  authorship,  Maurer's  remark 
holds  true :"  Sed  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum 
quorundam  locorum,  ubi  res  judicanda  est  ex 
toto?" 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  argu- 
ments already  advanced  is  the  fact  that  the  writer 
of  these  last  chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  later  prophets  of  the  time  of  the 
exile.     That  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  it  to 


«  Maurer's  reply  to  this,  namely,  that  the  like 
phrase,  5)2^tl?1  J^HIJ^,  occurs  in  Ex.  xxxii.  27,  and 
^127")  "n^37  in  Ez.  XXXV.  7,  it  must  be   confessed  is 

T    T 

of  little  force,  because  those  who  argue  for  one  author 


build  not  only  on  the  fiict  that  the  same  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  to  be  found  in  both  sections  of  the 
prophecy,  but  that  the  second  section,  like  the  first, 
evinces  a  familiarity  with  other  writings,  and  especially  - 
with  later  prophets  like  Ezekiel.     See  below. 
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earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Micah,  has 
lieeu  shown  by  IliUig  {Cvininent.  p.  .■}54,  2d  ed.), 
but  there  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions  to  Zeph- 
aniah,  .lereiiiiali,  Mzekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(ec.  xl.-lxvi).  If  this  can  \>e  establishwl,  it  is  evi- 
dence that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  written 
by  Zechariah  himself,  was  at  least  written  after  the 
exile.  We  tind,  then,  in  Zecli.  ix.  2  an  allusion  to 
}^z.  xxviii.  3;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  x.  27;  iu  ix.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  li.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xlix.  9  and  Is.  Ixi.  7 ;  in  x.  3  to  ICz.  xxxiv.  17.  Zech. 
xi.  is  derived  from  lu.  xxxiv.  (comp.  esp.  xi.  4 
with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii.  5. 
Zech.  xii.  1  alludes  to  Is.  li.  13;  xiii.  8,  9,  to  ICz. 
V.  12;  xiv.  8  to  ICz.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11,  to  Jer. 
xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  lG-19  to  Is.  Ixvi.  23  aud  Ix.  12; 
xiv.  20,  21,  to  1<J5.  xliii.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zeoh.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  many  of  the  liter 
prophets  seemed  so  convincing  to  I)e  Wette  that, 
after  having  in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction declared  for  two  authors,  he  found  himself 
com|)elled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chapters  nmst  l)elong  to  the  age  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  might  have  been  written  by  Zechariah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  tirst  by  main- 
taining that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agree- 
ment is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  where  there 
is  a  real  iigreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3.  xii.  1, 
xiv.  IG)  with  the  pjissages  al>ove  cite<l,  Zechariah 
tuay  be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  -lere- 
miah  borrowetl.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  it  is  more  prolmhlt  that  one  writer  should 
have  allusions  to  many  others,  than  that  many 
others  should  Iwrrow  from  one;  and  this  prob- 
ability approaches  certainty  in  proportion  as  we 
multiply  the  number  of  quotations  or  allusions.  If 
there  are  passages  in  Zechariah  which  are  mani- 
festly similar  to  other  passages  in  Zephaniah,  in 
Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  that  they  all  borroweil  from 
him,  or  he  from  themV  In  ix.  12  especially,  as 
StJihelin  argues,  the  expression  is  decidedly  one  to 
be  looke<l  for  after  the  exile  rather  than  before  it, 
and  the  p:i.ssage  rests  upon  Jer.  xvi.  18,  and  has 
an  almost  verbal  acconlance  with  Is.  Ixi.  7. 

Again,  the  same  critics  argue  that  the  historical 
rej'ertnces  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been 
alreiuiy  maintained  by  Eichhorn,  although  he  sup- 
poses these  chapters  to  have  been  written  by  a 
later  prophet  than  Zechariah.  Stiihelin  puts  the 
case  as  follows :  Kven  under  the  Persian  rule  the 
political  relations  of  the  Jews  continuetl  very  nearly 
the  same  as  they  were  in  earlier  times.  They  still 
were  placed  between  a  huge  eastern  power  on  the 
one  side  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difference 
now  being  that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject 
to  the  Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vas- 
sal, and  as  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by 
Assyria  she  had  sought  for  alliances  among  her 
neighbors  or  had  endeavoretl  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count as  a  kind  of  outwork  in  her  own  defenses,  so 
now  she  would  adopt  the  same  policy  iu  her  at- 
tempts to  cast  olF  the  Persian  joke.  It  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Persia  would  be 
on  the  watch  to   check  such   efforts,  and  would 
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wreak  her  vengeance  on  tho.se  among  her  own 
tributary  or  dependent  provinces  which  should 
venture  to  form  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  Such  of 
these  provinces  as  lay  on  the  sea-coast  must  indeed 
suffer  in  any  case,  even  if  they  remained  true  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Persians.  The  armies  which 
were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  l*lgypt  would  col- 
lect in  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  would  march  by 
way  of  the  coast;  and,  whether  they  came  as  friends 
or  as  foes,  they  would  probably  cause  sufiicient  dev- 
astation to  justify  the  prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  «fec., 
delivered  against  Damjiscus,  Pluviiicia,  and  Philis- 
tia.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds 
of  his  own  people  by  assuring  them  of  God's  pro- 
tection, and  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at 
the  appointed  time  shall  again  unite  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  It  is  observable 
moreover  that  the  prophet,  throughout  his  dis- 
courses, is  anxious  not  only  to  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  to  prevent  their  en- 
gaging in  any  insuirection  against  their  Persian 
masters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with  their  ene- 
mies. In  this  respect  he  follows  the  example  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two  prophets, 
he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the  union  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  overthrow  both 
of  As.syria  (x.  11),  that  is,  Persia,"  and  of  Egypt, 
the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than  all  others, 
vexed  and  devastated  Isniel.  That  a  large  jwrtion 
of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  exile  is 
clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  veree  10  can  oidy 
be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v.  10;  and 
even  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  pjist  (with 
De  Wette,  l-Anl.  §  250,  U,  note  a),  still  it  appears 
from  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  2,  §  5)  that  the  Persians 
carried  away  Jews  into  I^gypt,  and  from  Syncellus 
(p.  486,  Niebuhr's  ed.),  that  Ochus  transplanted 
Large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to  the  east 
and  north ;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus  forcibly  re- 
moving to  a  distiince  those  con<iuered  nations  who 
from  disjiffection  or  a  turbulent  spirit  were  likely  to 
give  occasion  for  alarm,  having  not  only  continued 
among  the  Persians,  but  having  become  even  more 
common  than  ever  (Heeren,  Jdetn,  i.  254,  2d  ed.). 
This  well-known  policy  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
querors would  be  a  sufiicient  ground  for  the  as- 
surance which  the  prophet  gives  in  x.  9.  Even  the 
threjits  uttered  against  the  false  prophets  and  the 
shepherds  of  the  people  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  times  after  the  exile.  In  Neh.  v.  and  vi.  we 
find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  the  people  oppressing 
their  brethren,  and  false  prophets  active  in  their 
opposition   to   Nehemiah.     In  like  manner  "  the 

idols  "  (C^2^5)  in  ^i"-  1~5  may  be  the  same  as 
the  "  Teraphim  "  of  x.  2,  where  they  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  "the  diviners  "  (D^S^DIj^n). 
Malachi  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "  sorcerers  "  (D''DU?2p), 
and  that  such  superstition  long  held  its  ground 
among  the  Jews  is  evident  from  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
2,  §  5.  Nor  does  xiv.  21  of  necessity  imply  either 
idol-worship  or  heathen  pollution  in  the  Temple. 
Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  later  than 
ix.  and  x.  In  ver.  14  he  declares  the  impossibility 
of  any  reunion  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  either 
because  the  northern  territory  had  already  been 
laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants  of  it  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phoenicia  in  a 


a  Although  the  Persians  had  succeeded  to  the  As- 
syrians, the  land  might  still  be  called  by  its  ancient 


name  of  Assyria, 
iv.  120. 


See  £zr.  vi.  22  and  Ewald,  GescA. 
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vain  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  which 
would  only  involve  them  in  certain  destruction. 
This  difficult  passage  Stahelin  admits  he  cannot 
solve  to  his  satisfaction,  but  contends  that  it  may 
have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  colony  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  God's  purpose  to  reunite  the 
severed  tribes;  and  m  this  he  sees  an  argument  for 
the  post-exile  date  of  the  prophecy,  inasmuch  as 
the  union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  two  was  ever 
one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets  who 
lived  before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sections  ix.-xi.  should  not  belong  to  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  Stahelin  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  against 
the  nations  (ix.  1-7)  is  really  more  applicalle  to  the 
Persian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  the  coast- 
line which  is  here  threatened ;  whereas  the  earlier 
prophets,  whenever  they  threaten  the  maritime 
tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Ammon,  or 
Edom.  Moreover  the  nations  here  mentioned  are 
not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah ;  for  being  Per- 
sian subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection  of 
that  power.     Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 

(ntpa,  A.  V.  "bastard  ")  shall  dwell  in  it.  This, 
too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Zechariah.  During  the  exile,  Arabs  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the 
prophet  foresees  that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod ; 
and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Neh.  xiii.  24  that 
the  dialect  of  Ashdod  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  Neh.  iv.  7  the  people  of  Ashdod  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabians 
against  Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned 
Zech.  ix.  5)  may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  He- 
rod, viii.  67.  A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Persian  custom  (see  Herod,  iii. 
15),  although  this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  The  mention  of  the  "  sons  of 
Javan  "  (ix.  13;  A.  V.  "  Greece  ")  is  suitable  to 
the  Persian  period  (which  is  also  the  view  of  Eich- 
horn),  as  it  was  then  that  the  Jews  were  first 
brought  into  any  close  contact  with  the  Greeks. 
It  was  in  fact  the  fierce  struggle  between  Greece 
and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning  to  his 
words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  owii  people 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the  earlier 
prediction  of  Joel  iv.  6,  7  (A.  V.  iii.  6,  7).  If, 
however,  we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  again  equally  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  xii.-xiv.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
they  shall  be  victorious;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  more  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Persian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  7,  §  1),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Persia  (Diod.  xvi.  45).  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  exile  —  the  time  to  which, 
on  account  of  xii.  12,  most  critics  refer  this  section 
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—  have  uttered  predictions  such  as  these  ?  Since 
the  time  of  Zephaniah  all  the  prophets  looked  upon 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas  here,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preservation 
of  the  city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest 
calamities.  Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of 
thought  in  this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Is. 
xxix.-xxxiii.  Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned, 
but  only  "  the  house  of  David,"  which,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition  (Herzfeld,  Gesch.  dts  Volkes 
Jisvftel,  p.  378  fF.),  held  a  high  position  after  the 
exile,  and  accordingly  is  mentioned  (xii.  12,  13)  in 
its  different  branches  (comp.  Movers,  Das  Phoniz. 
Alterth.  i.  531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi; 
the  prophet,  hke  the  writer  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  looking 
to  it  with  a  kind  of  yearning,  which  before  the 
exile,  whilst  there  was  still  a  king,  would  have  been 
inconceivable.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  Egypt 
is  alluded  to  (xiv.  19)  almost  of  necessity  leads  us  to 
the  Persian  times ;  for  then  Egypt,  in  consequence  of 
her  perpetual  efforts  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
was  naturally  brought  into  hostility  with  the  Jews, 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  Persia.  Before 
the  exile  this  was  only  the  case  during  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  place  this  section  xii.-xiv.  in  the  times 
before  the  exile;  much,  on  the  contrary,  which  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  written  during  the  period  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  here  that  fuller  development  of  the  Messi- 
anic idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be  expected, 
and  one  which  in  fact  rests  upon  all  the  prophets 
who  flourished  before  the  exile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on 
which  StJiheUn  rests  his  defense  of  the  later  date  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  controversy.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  And  when  critics 
like  Eichhorn  maintain  that  of  the  whole  section 
ix.  1-x.  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  De  Wette,  after  having  adopted  the 
theory  of  different  authors,  felt  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for 
a  post-exile  date  must  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  way  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  St.  Matthew, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes,  "  This  passage  is 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who  is 
nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets,  something 
like  it  occurs ;  and  though  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the 
words  are  different.  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in 
a  Hebrew  volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazareiies  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word 
for  word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechariah,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who, 
neglecting  the  order  of  the  words,  only  give  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." « 


a   Comment,  in  Evang.  Matth.  cap.  xxvii.  9,  10. 
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Eusebiiis  {Evangel.  Deinottstr.  lib.  x.)  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  propliecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very  im- 
probable supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said] ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  {de  Cons.  Evanyti  iii.  30)  testities  that 
tlie  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jtremiah,  and 
thinks  that  tlie  mistake  was  originally  St.  Mat- 
thew's, but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that 
the  Kvaiiirelist  would  not  correct  the  error  even 
when  f)ointed  out,  in  oi-der  that  we  miglit  thus  infer 
that  ail  tlie  prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that 
what  was  the  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et 
singula  esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum). « 
Some  later  writers  accounted  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  i)assage  in  Jeremiah  by  the  confusion 
in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  his  prophecies  —  a  confusion, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,  winch  Is  not  confined 
to  the  Greek,  but  whicli  is  found  no  less  in  our 
present  Hebrew  text.  Others  again  suggest  that 
in  the  (ireek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  »nay 
have  l>een  written,  and  that  copyists  may  have 
taken  this  for  IPIOT.  liiH  there  is  no  evidence 
that  abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early. 
Kpiphanius  and  some  of  tiie  Greek  Fathers  seem 
to  have  read  fu  toTs  irpo<pr)Taii.  And  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  tlie  I^tin  Version  of  the  Gospels 
"onjits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely  dic- 
tum t6t  per  Pi'ophetum.  It  has  l>een  conjectured 
that  this  represents  the  original  Gftek  reading  rh 
br)B(v  5io  ToO  irpotp-fiTov,  and  that  some  early  an- 
notator  wrote  'Upffiiov  on  the  margin,  whence  it 
crept  into  tiie  text.  The  choice  lies  iietween  this, 
and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist 
if  we  admit  tiie  intenrity  of  our  present  book  of 
Zechariiilj.  unless,  indoetl,  we  suppose,  with  Eich- 
horn,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an  apocryphal 
book  of  Jeremuih  is  quoted.  Theopliylact  proposes 
to  insert  a  Kai,  and  would  read  5m  'Upefxiov  koI 
rod  irpocft-qrou  ijyovt/  Zaxapiov.  He  argues  that 
the  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of  two  passages; 
that  concerning  the  price  paid  occurring  in  Zecha- 
riah,  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  concerning  the  field  in 
Jeremiah,  chap.  xix.  But  what  N.  T.  writer  would 
have  used  such  a  form  of  expression  ''  by  Jeremy 
and  the  prophet "  ?  Such  a  mode  of  quotation  is 
without  parallel.  At  the  same  time  it  must  l»e 
borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given  in  St.  Mat- 
thew does  not  represent  exactly  either  the  Hebrew 
text  Qf  Zechariah,  or  the  version  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  passages  of  the  prophet  quoted  in  the  N.  T. 
are  ix.  9  (in  Matt.  xxi.  5;  John  xiii.  15);  xii.  10 
(in  John.  xix.  37;  Kev.  i.  7);  xiii.  7  (in  Matt, 
xxvi.  31;  Mark  xiv.  27);  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
prophet  quoted  by  name.* 

Literatuve.  —  1.  Patristic  Commentaries.  —  Je- 
rome, Comment,  in  xii.  Mi7Mres  Pi'ophetas.    0pp. 


a  This  extraordinary  method  of  solying  the  difficulty 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  note  on 
the  pa.s8age  in  St.  Matthew.  He  says  :  "  On  the  whole 
there  is  reason  to  believe  ....  that  the  prophecy 
which  we  read  iu  Zech.  (xi.  12,  13)  had,  ire  the  first  in- 
stance, been  delivered  by  Jeremiah  ;  and  that  by  refer- 
ring here  not  to  Zech.  where  ice  read  it,  but  to  Jer. 
where  we  do  not  read  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  not 
to  regard  the  prophets  as  the  authors  of  their  proph- 
ecies," etc.  And  agjiin  :  ■'  He  intends  to  teach,  that 
ali  prophecies  proceed  from  One  Spirit,  and  that  those 
by  whom  they  were  uttered  are  not  sources,  but  only 
channels  of  the  same  Divine  truth."  But  if  so,  why,  it 
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ed.  Vallars.  (Veron.  1734),  torn.  vi.  Theodoret, 
hiterpretatio  in  xii.  Proph.  Min.  0pp.  ed.  Schulze 
(Hal.  1769-74),  vol.  ii.  pars  2. 

2.  Later  Fjcegetical  Works.  —  Der  Prophet 
Zachai-ids  ausyeleyt  durch  D.  Mart.  Luthern.  Vit- 
emberg,  1528.  (Also  in  the  collected  works  of 
Luther  in  German  and  I^tin.)  Phil.  Melancthonia 
Comm.  in  Proph.  Zuch.,  1553  (0pp.  ii.  531).  J. 
J.  Grynaei  Comm.  in  Zach.,  Genev.  1581.  Caspar 
Sanctii  Comm.  in  Zach.,  Lugd.  1616.  C.  Vi- 
tringa.  Comment,  ad  lib.  Proph.  Zuch.,  1734.  F. 
Venema,  Sermones,  Acad,  in  lib.  Proph.  Zach.^ 
1789. 

3.  Writers  who  have  discus.sed  the  question  of 
the  Integrity  of  Zecbariah.  Mede,  Works,  Lend. 
1664,  pp.  786,  884.  Bishop  Kidder,  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Messins,  I>ond.  1700,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
Archbp.  Newconie,  Minor  Prophets,  Loud.  1785. 
Blayney,  New  Translatum  of  Zech.,  Oxf.  1797. 
Carpzov,  Vindic.  Crit.,  Lips.  1724.  Fliigge,  Die 
Weissagungen,  welche  bey  den  Schriften  des 
Proph.  Zach.  beyyebogen  sind,  u.  s.  w.,  Hamb. 
1784.  Bertholdt,  IJistar-.  krit.  Einl.  in  die  Biicher 
des  A.  «.  N.  Test.,  iv.  1762  AT.,  1712  ff.  Eichhorn, 
Hebr.  Propheten,  iii.  327-360,  380-92,  415-28, 
515-18;  Einl.  iv.  427  AT.  (4th  edit.  1824).  Bauer, 
Einl.,  p.  510  fF.  Beckhaus,  die  Jntegintdt  der 
Proph.  Schrift.  des  A.  B.,  p.  337  ff.  Jahn,  Einl. 
ii.  675  ff.  Kiister,  Meletemata  Crit.  et  Exeget,  in 
Zach.  Proph.  part.  post.  Gotting.  1818.  Forberg, 
Comm.  Crit.  et  Exeget.  in  Zach.  Vaticc.  part, 
post.  Cob.  1824.  Gramberg,  Krit.  Gesch.  der 
Reliyionsiileen,  ii.  520  ff.  Rosen  miiller,  Scholia, 
vii.  4,  254  ff.  Credner,  der  Prophet  Joel,  p.  67  ff. 
Hengstenberg,  Beit  rage,  i.  301  ff.,  and  Christo- 
logie,  iii.  De  Wette,  Einl.  (ICdit.  1-3,  against  the 
Integrity,  later  editions  in  favor  of  it).  Keil,  EinL 
Hiivernick,  Einl.  Maurer,  Comment,  in  Vet.  Test. 
ii.  621  ff.  Ewald,  die  Prophtten,  and  Gesch.  iv. 
Bleek,  Einl.  Stahelin,  Einl.  in  die  kanon.  Biicher 
des  A.  7'.,  1862,  p.  315  ff.  Hitzig,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  p.  25  ff.,  and  in  Prophet.  Henderson 
oti  the  Minor  Prophets,  1830.  Davidson,  in 
Secivul  Vol.  of  Home's  Jnfrod,  10th  edit.  1856, 
and  more  recently  in  his  Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
[vol.  iii.  1863].  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  2ter  Band, 
Ite  AbtheU.  2ter  Theil;  [and  Bd.  vi.  272  ff.,  498 
ff.  (1870);]   GoU  in  der  Geschichte,  i.  449. 

J.  J.  S.  P. 
*  Additional.  —  R.  David  Kimchi,  Comm.  on  the 
Proph.  of  Zech.,  trans,  from  the  Hebreio  by  A. 
M'Caul,  Lond.  1837.  J.  Stonard,  Comm.  on  the 
Vision  of  Zech.,  I.ond.  1824.  J.  D.  F.  Biirger, 
Etudes  exeg.  et  crit.  sur  le  proph.  Zach.,  Strasb. 
1841,  4to.  F.  Bleek,  Ueber  d.  ZeiUdter  von  Sack. 
Kap.  9-14,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  pp. 
247-332.  M.  Baumgarten,  Die  Nacktgesichte 
Sacharia's,  2  Theile,  Braunschw.  1854-55.  H.  L. 
Sandrock,  Prioi-is  el  post.  Part.  Vaticin.  ab  una 


may  be  asked,  do  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Books  ever 
give  their  names  at  all  ?  Why  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  question  whether  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts,  or 
whether  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  ?  AV^hat  becomes  of  the  argument, 
usually  deemed  so  strong,  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Four  EvangeUsts,  if,  after  all,  the  four  are  but 
one? 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  theory 
is  as  pernicious  as  that  against  which  it  is  directed. 

6  *  On  this  question  of  the  apparent  citation  from 
Zechariah,  instead  of  Jeremiah,  .see  Aceldama,  vol. 
i.  p.  10  ;  and  Judas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1503,  Amer.  ed.     H. 
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eodemque  Autore  profecta,  Vratisl.  1856.  E.  F. 
J.  von  Ortenberg,  Die  Besiandlheile  d.  Buches 
Sacharja,  Gotha,  1859.  W.  Neumann,  Die  Weis- 
$agungen  d.  Sakharjah,  Stuttg.  1860.  A.  Kobler, 
Die  nachexil.  Proph.  erkldrt,  Abth.  ii.,  iii.,  Erl. 
1861-63,  and  art.  Zacharias  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  xviii.  353-360  (1864).  Th.  Kliefo'tb,  Der 
Proph.  Sacharjah,  iibers.  u.  misgelegt,  Schwerin, 
1862.  C.  F.  Keil,  Bib.  Comm.  iib.  d.  12  kleinen 
Proph.,  pp.  517-662,  Leipz.  1866,  Eng.  trans.  1868 
(Clark's  For.  Theol.  Libr.).  E.  Scbi-ader,  in  De 
Wette's  Eird.  in  d.  Bucher  d.  A.  T.,  8e  Ausg.,  Berl. 
1869.  T.  V.  Moore,  Prophets  of  the  Restoration, 
N.  Y.  1856.  G.  R.  Noyes,  Neio  Trans,  of  the 
Eeb.  Prophets,  3d  ed.,  Best.  1866.  H.  Cowles,  The 
Minor  Prophets,  with  Notes,  N.  Y.  1866.  Pusey, 
Minor  Prophets,  Part  iv.  (1870).  It  should  also 
be  noted  tbat  tbe  valuable  Introductions  of  Keil  and 
Bleek  are  now  (1870)  translated  into  English.    A. 

2.  iZaxapias;  [in  1  Chr.  xvi.  2,  Vat.  Zaxapiov:] 
Zacharias.)  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Sheleniiab,  a 
Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  ix.  21)  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  porters  in  the  reign  of  David.  In 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  14,  his  name  appears  in  the  length- 
ened form  ^n^"l?T>  and  in  the  last  quoted  verse 
he  is  described  as  "one  counselling  with  under- 
standing." 

3.  (ZaKxovp;  [Vat.  Sin.  Zaxapia;]  Alex. 
ZaxXo^P- )  *-^"®  ^f  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  Jehiel,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  37).  In  1  Chr.  viii. 
31  he  is  called  Zacher. 

4.  iZaxaplaS')  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band 
as  arranged  by  David,  appointed  to  play  "  with 
psalteries  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  He  was 
of  the  second  order  of  Levites  (ver.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatekeeper,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Zech- 
ariah  the  son  of  Meshelemiah.    In  1  Chr.  xv.  18  his 

name  is  written  in  the  longer  form,  ^H^"??.^* 

5.  One  of  the  princes  of  .Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Levites 
to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
7). 

6.  {'ACaplas.)  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  to 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  unrighteous 
deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition.  In  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  ( Taanith,  fol.  69,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot,  Temple  Service,  c.  xxxvi.)  there  is  a  legend 
told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were 
slain  by  Nebuzaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zechariah, 
and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story  had  taken 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders  it  probable 
that  "  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,"  who  was  slain 
between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  the  same  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
and  that  the  name  of  Barachias  as  his  father  crept 
into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the 
prophet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with 
another  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii. 
2). 

7.  (Zaxaptas.)  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
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workmen  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

9.  [Vat.  Atopic]  Son  of  Bebai,  who  came  up 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

10.  {Zachana  in  Neh.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the 
river  Ahava,  before  the  second  caravan  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's 
left  hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

11-  (Zaxapia-  Zacharias.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Elam,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  {Zaxapiai',  [Vat.  ©Tj^eta;  FA.  ©rjSeio.]) 
A  Shilonite,  descendant  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  [Zaxapia.)  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

15.  (Zachana.)  The  representative  of  the 
priestly  family  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same 
as  Zechariali  the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

16.  ([Zaxapias;  ver.  41,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.l 
omit:]  Zacharias,  Zacharia.)  One  of  the  priests, 
son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  35,  41). 

17.  (^n^7-?  •  Zaxapia.)  A  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  [Alex.  Zaxapias.]  One  of  the  priests  who 
blew  with  the  trumpets  in  the  procession  which  ac- 
companied the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24). 

19.  [Zaxapia.]  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a 
Kohathite  Levite  descended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

20.  (Zaxapias.)  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

21.  (ZaSaias;  [Vat.  ZafiSeias;]  Alex.  Zaj8- 
Sias. )  A  Manassite,  whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of 
his  trilie  in  Gilead  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

22.  (Zaxapias.)  The  father  of  Jahaziel,  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14). 

23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
remarkable  and  unique  expression,  "  Zechariah, 
who  understood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A. 
V.  has  it,  ''  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions 
of  God  "  (comp.  Dan.  i.  17).  As  no  such  term  is 
ever  employed  elsewhere  in  the  description  of  any 
prophet,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  read- 
ing of  the  received  text  is  the  true  one.  The 
LXX.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Rashi,  and  Kim- 

chi,  with  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  read  nS*T^3, 

"  in  the  fear  of,"  for  illS^S,  and  their  reading 
is  most  probably  the  correct  one. 

25.  [Vat.  Zaxapia  (gen.).]  The  father  of  Abi- 
jah  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's  mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1); 
called  also  Zachakiah  in  the  A.  V. 

26.  [Vat.  ACapias.]  One  of  the  family  of 
Asaph  the  minstrel,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
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took  part  with  other  Invites  in  the  purification  of 
the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign 
of  .losiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).  He  was  probably,  as 
Bertheau  conjectures,  "  the  second  priest  "  (comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  18). 

28.  The  son  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  **  faithful  witnesses 
to  record,''  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-sha- 
lal-hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  dietl  before  that  kinsr,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Invite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  As  Zechariah  the  pro|)het  is 
called  the  son  of  lierechiah,  with  which  Jeberechiah 
is  all  but  identical,  lieitholdt  (Ai«/.  iv.  1722, 
1727)  coiyectured  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  cc.  ix.-xi.,  were 
really  the  production  of  Zechariah.  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appendeil  to  the  volume  of 
the  Uiter  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Proph.  Jtmia^  i.  327).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(I'oH,  i>ynopsis,  in  loc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  l>eing  thus  men  of  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  rank.  VV.  A.  W. 

ZE'DAD  (T^?  [motintain-side,  or  steep 
place]'.  -ZctpahaK,  'HfjM<re\SdfM;  Alex.  SoSaSouc, 
EKSa/j.;  [Comp.  Aid.  2a5o8a,  27j5a8tt:]  St'ladu). 
One  of  tlie  hmdmarks  on  the  north  border  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8)  and  as  restored  by  I'Izekiel  (xlvii.  15),  who  prob- 
ably passed  through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a 
captive.  In  the  former  case  it  occurs  between  »*  the 
entrance  of  IIamath"and  Ziphrc»n,  and  in  the 
latter  between  the  '» road  to  Hethlon "  and  Ha- 
math.  A  place  named  Hudud  exists  to  the  east  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Anti-Libanus, 
about  50  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Baalbec,  and  35  S.  S.  E. 
of  JIuins.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  identical  with  Zedad;  but  at  present 
the  jMissiiges  in  which  the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so 
imperfectly  understood,  and  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  Uttle  explored  with  the  view  of  ar- 
riving at  topographical  conclusions,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  beyond  directing  attention  to  the  co- 
incidence in  the  names  (see  Porter,  Five  Years, 
etc.,  ii.  354-356).  G. 

ZEDECHI'AS  (265€/c»as:  Sedecicu).  Zed- 
EKiAH  king  of  Judah  (1  Esdr.  i.  46). 

ZEDEKI'AH.     1.  (^n>pi!?,  Tsidkiyyahu, 

and  thrice  H^pl^,"  Tsidkiyyah  [justice  of  Je- 
hovah] :  SeScKi'a,^  ^tSfKias-  Sedecias.)  The 
last  king  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.     He  was  the 


a  Jer.  xxvii.  12,  xxviii.  1,  xxix.  3.  In  this  form  it 
is  identical  with  the  name  which  appears  in  the  A.  V. 
(in  connection  with  a  different  person)  as  Ztokuah.  A 
similar  inconsistency  of  our  translators  is  shown  in  the 
cases  of  Hezekiah,  Hizkyah.  and  Uizkiah  ;  Ezekiel  and 
Jehezekel. 

b  The  peculiarities  of  the  name,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vatican  LXX.  (Mai),  may  be  noted  :  — 

(o.)  It  is  StficKitt  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17;  1  Chr.  iii.  15 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  4  only. 

(6.)  The  genitive  is  2efieiciov  in  2  K.  xxv.  2  ;  Jer.  li. 
59,  Iii.  1,  10,  11 ;  but  5e6«ia  in  Jer.  i.  3,  xxviii.  1, 
xxxix.  1 ;  and  SeSe/ceia  in  xxxix.  2  only. 
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son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamutal,  and  therefore 
own  brother  to  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  comp. 
xxiii.  31).  His  original  name  had  been  Matta- 
NlAH,  which  was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  he  carried  off  his  nephew  Jehoi- 
achim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poverished kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability, 
was  Ijereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Je- 
rusalem might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian province  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zedekiah  pos- 
sessed wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  true 
to  his  allegiance  to  Bsibylon.  This,  however,  he 
could  not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5).  His  history  is  con- 
tained in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign 
given  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some 
trifling  variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7.  Hi.  1-11,  to- 
gether with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  10,  <fcc.;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii. 
(being  the  chapters  containing  the  prophecies  de- 
livered by  this  prophet  during  this  reign  and  his 
relation  of  various  events  more  or  less  affecting 
Zedekiah),  and  Ez.  xvii.  11-21.  To  these  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
X.  7,  1-8,  §  2),  which  is  partly  constructed  by 
comparison  of  the  documents  enumerated  above, 
but  also  contains  information  derived  from  other 
and  independent  sources.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that  Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart 
as  weak  in  will.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
characters,  frequent  in  history,  like  our  own 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  find 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  during  a  great 
crisis,  without  having  the  strength  of  character  to 
enable  them  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right,  and 
whose  infirmity  becomes  nioral  guilt.  The  princes 
of  his  court,  as  he  himself  jjathetically  admits  in 
his  interview  with  Jeremiah,  descril^d  in  chap, 
xxxviii.,  had  him  completely  under  their  influence. 
"  Against  them,*'  he  complains,  "  it  is  not  the  king 
that  can  do  anything."  He  was  thus  driven  to 
disregard  the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the 
event  proved,  were  perfectly  sound;  and  he  who 
might  have  kept  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  together,  and  maintained  for  some  genera- 
tions longer  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  brought  its 
final  ruin  on  his  country,  destruction  on  the  Tem- 
ple, death  to  his  family,  and  a  cruel  torment  and 
miserable  captivity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.<^  and  xxviii.  (ap- 
parently the  earUest  prophecies  delivered  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.    Jeru- 


(c.)  The  name  is  occasionally  omitted  where  it  is 
present  in  the  Hebrew  text,  e.  g.  Jer.  xxxviii.,  Iii.  5, 
8  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  is  inserted  in  xlvi.  1,  where 
also  Elam  is  put  for  "  gentiles." 

N.  B.  The  references  above  given  to  Jeremiah  are 
according  to  the  Hebrew  capitulation. 

c  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ver.  1  of  xxvii.,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  Je- 
hoiakim  we  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mention  of 
Zedekiah  in  tv.  3  and  12,  and  in  xxviii.  1,  as  well  as 
of  the  captivity  of  Jeconiah  in  ver.  20,  no  less  than 
the  whole  argument  of  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter, 
renders  this  evident. 
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salem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  ambassa- 
dors from  all  the  neighboring  kingdoms —  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  Edom,  and  Moab  —  at  his  court,  to  consult  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  This  happened  either 
during  the  king's  absence  or  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on  some  er- 
rand, the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  but  which 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  li. 
59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jeremiah  with 
the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course 
—  a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  material 
fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hananiah, 
wlio  had  opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  years,  had  died,  in 
accordance  with  Jeremiah's  prediction,  within  two 
months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and  perhaps  also  the 
impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  Judah  and 
the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  put  a  stop, 
for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylonian  movement. 
On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the  sudden 
death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a  strong 
impression ;  and  we  may  without  improbability  ac- 
cept this  as  the  time  at  which  he  procured  to  be 
made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple,  to 
replace  the  golden  plate  carried  off  with  his  prede- 
cessor by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Bar.  i.  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  rec- 
ord survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  en- 
mity with  Babylon.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Chronicles  and  Ezekiel  (xvii.  13), 
with  the  expansion  of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name 
of  Elohim,  by  which  Zedekiah  was  bound  by  Neb' 
uchadnezzar,  namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  king 
dom  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  no  innovation,  and 
enter  into  no  league  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  13 ;  2 


Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 


Ant.  X.  7,  §  1).     As  a  natu- 
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respite  to  reassert  their  power  over  the  king,  and 
their  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by  retinslaving  those 
whom  they  had  so  recently  manumitted ;  and  the 
prophet  thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  those  miscre- 
ants which,  in  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in  some 
of  its  expressions,  recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab 
(ver.  20).  This  encounter  was  quickly  followed  by 
Jeremiah's  capture  and  imprisonment,  which  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  king  (xxxvii.  17,  21) 
would  have  rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  20). 
How  long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jeru- 
salem we  are  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at 
least  several  months  to  move  a  large  army  and 
baggage  through  the  diflBcult  and  tortuous  country 
which*  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Philistine 
Plain,  and  to  effect  the  complete  repulse  of  the 
Egyptian  army  from  Syria,  which  Josephus  aflarms 
was  effected.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiali's  ninth 
year  the  Chaldaeans  were  again  before  the  walla 
(Jer.  lii.  4).  From  this  time  forward  the  siege 
progressed  slowly  but  surely  to  its  consummation, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  both  famine  and  pesti- 
lence (Joseph.).  Zedekiah  again  interfered  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  then  occurred  the  in- 
terview between  the  king  and  the  prophet  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  and  which  aflfords 
so  good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ence into  which  a  long  course  of  opiwsition  had 
brought  the  weak-minded  monarch.  It  would  seem 
from  this  conversation  that  a  considerable  desertion 
had  already  taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving 
that  the  prophet's  view  of  the  condition  of  things 
was  shared  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
unhappy  Zedekiah  throws  away  the  chance  of  pres- 
ervation for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet 
set  before  him,  in  his  fear  that  he  would  be  mocked 
by  those  very  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step 
Jeremiah  was  urging  him  to  take  (xxxviii.  19). 
At  the  same  time  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  re- 


ral  consequence  it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  imme-  mained  in  the  city  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even 


diate  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  mention  of 
this  event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely 
slight,  and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv. 
21,  and  Ez.  xvii.  15-20;  but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §  3) 
relates  it  more  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its  oc- 
currence, namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Probably  also  the  denunciations  of  an  Egyptian 
alliance,  contained  in  Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference 
to  the  same  time.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, being  made  aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection, 
either  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute  or  by 
other  means,  at  once  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Ju- 
daea. This  was  done,  and  the  whole  country  re- 
duced, except  Jerusalem  and  two  strong  places  in 
the  western  plain,  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  still 
held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In  the  panic  which  fol- 
lowed the  appearance  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Zedekiah 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  princes  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  to  abolish  the  odious  custom 
which  prevailed  of  enslaving  their  countrymen.  A 
solemn  rite  (ver.  18),  recalling  in  its  form  that  in 
which  the  original  covenant  of  the  nation  had  been 
made  with  Abram  (Gen.  xv.  9,  &c.),  was  per- 
formed in  the  Temple  (ver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Is- 
raelites of  both  sexes  found  themselves  released 
from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 
assistance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldees  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced 


condescends  to  impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge, 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  purport  of  his 
conversation  from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (vv. 
24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers had  throughout  been  very  destructive  (Jo- 
seph.), but  it  was  now  aided  by  a  severe  famine. 
The  bread  had  for  long  been  consumed  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients  had'  been 
tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
sieged town  are  forced  to  resort  in  such  cases. 
Mothers  had  boiled  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  own 
infants  (Bar.  ii.  3;  Lam.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the 
greatest  wealth  and  station  were  to  be  seen  search- 
ing the  dung-heaps  for  a  morsel  of  food.  The 
effeminate  nobles,  whose  fair  complexions  had  been 
their  pride,  wandered  in  the  open  streets  like  black- 
ened but  living  skeletons  (Lam.  iv.  5,  8).  Still 
the  king  was  seen  in  public,  sitting  in  the  gate 
where  justice  was  administered,  that  his  people 
might  approach  him,  though  indeed  he  had  no  help 
to  give  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had 
dragged  on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  at  midnight,  as  Josephus  with  careful 
minuteness  informs  us,  that  the  breach  in  those 


to  meet  him.     The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  I  stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected.     The  moon. 
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nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills  which 
form  the  western  e<lfje  of  the  b:isin  of  Jerusalem,  or 
was,  at  any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter 
darkness  which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an 
eastern  town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to 
rest,  anil  where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit 
li^ht  from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  rem- 
nants of  the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left 
the  walls,  and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the 
etjtrance  of  the  Chuldteans.  Passing  in  tiirough 
the  breach,  they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom 
wjis,  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Temple  was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  court  of  the  great  kirjg  took  their 
seats  in  st;vte  in  the  middle  gsite  of  the  hitherto 
virgin  house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly 
spread  through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah, 
collecting  his  wives  and  children  (.loseph.)  and 
surrounding  himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had 
survived  the  accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way 
out  of  the  city  at  the  opposite  end  U>  that  at  which 
the  Assyrians  had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like 
the  litin  es-Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  lietween  two 
walls  (probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  so-called  Tyrop«Bon  valley),  and  issued  at  a 
gate  above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Siloain.  Thence  he  took  the  roiid  towards  the 
Jordan,  |)erhap8  hoping  to  find  refuge,  as  David 
had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  its 
eiistern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  formerly 
deserted  to  the  Chaldaeans.  By  them  the  intelli- 
gence was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery 
of  deserters,  to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.), 
and,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  The  king's  party  must  have 
had  some  hours'  start,  and  ought  to  have  had  no 
dirticulty  in  reaching  the  Jonlan;  but,  either  from 
their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  i)erliaf)s  owing  to  the 
incumbrance  of  the  women  and  kiggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  j)eople  oidy  remained 
ixjund  the  jjerson  of  the  king.  I'he  rest  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  I^banon,  some  35  miles 
beyond  li;uilbec,  and  therefore  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and 
his  sons  were  dispatched ;  his  daughters  were  kept 
at  Jerusjilem,  and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  notorious  Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he 
was  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great 
king  reproiiched  him  in  the  severest  terms,  first  for 
breaking  liis  oath  of  allegiance,  and  next  for  ingrat- 
itude (.loseph.).  He  then,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  cliaracteristic  of  those  cruel  times,  ordered 
his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and  lastly  his  own 
eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was  then  loaded  with 
brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period  taken  to  Baby- 
lon, wliere  he  died.  We  are  not  told  whether  he 
was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  brother  Je- 
hoiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in  captivity 
there;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his  death;  but 
from  tlie  omission  of  his  name  in  the  statement  of 
Jehoiakim's  release  by  Kvil-Merodach,  26  years 
after  the  fall  of  Jenisalem,  it  is  natural  to  infer 
that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  sufferings  had  ended. 

The  fact  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Kililah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon, 
reconciles  two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  lilzekiel, 
which  at   the   time  of  their  delivery  must  have 
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appeared  conflicting,  and  which  Josephus  indeed 
particularly  states  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  reason 
for  not  giving  more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  The  former 
of  these  (Jer.  xxxii.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shall 
"  8{)eak  with  the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;  "  the  latter  (Ez. 
xii.  13),  that  '*  he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet 
shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The 
whole  of  this  prediction  of  I<Izekiel,  whose  prophe- 
cies appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  {Ez. 
i.  1-3,  xl.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing 
almost  exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's 
flight. 

2.  i^rf^pi':^  and  njf71^«:  2«8«K.'„s;  [Vat. 
in  1  K.  xxii.  24,  ^eSfKiovt]  Sedecins.)  Son  of 
Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  head, 
or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college.  He 
appears  but  once,  namely,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prophets  are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his 
proposed  exi)edition  to  Kamoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.; 
2  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  after  the  symbolic  custom 
of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii.,  xix.),  the  horns 
of  the  reein,  or  buttitlo,  which  was  the  recognized 
emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17). 
With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's  arrival,  he 
illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Ahab  should  drive 
the  Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah  ap{)eared 
and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah  sprang 
forward  and  stnick  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  accom- 
panying it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he  is 
threiitened  by  Micaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that 
the  blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by 
more  than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and 
humiliate  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus 
takes  a  very  different  view,  which  he  dfevelops  at 
some  length  (Ant.  viii.  15,  §  3).  He  relates  that 
after  Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came 
forward,  and  denounced  him  as  false  on  the  ground 
that  his  prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of 
Elijah,  that  Ahab's  blood  should  be  licked  up  by 
dogs  in  the  field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and  as  a 
further  proof  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck 
him,  daring  him  to  do  what  Iddo,  ui  soniewhat 
similar  circunistances,  had  done  to  Jeroboam 
namely,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  related 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhap- 
pily now  lost,  from  which  he  has  added  so  many 
admirable  touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred 
narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his 
followers  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  false  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt.  True,  they  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  false  prophets 
(Jer.  xxviii.  2,  comp.  xxix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
they  mention  the  awful  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  were,  fortnal  style  in  which  Micaiah  proclaims 
and  reiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his 
queen  were  professedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and 
Asht^roth,  and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this 
event  they  had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two 


a  Once  only,  namely,  1  K.  xxii.  11. 
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bodies  —  one  of  450,  the  other  of  400  —  prophets 
of  this  false  worship,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
there  could  have  been  also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah 
at  his  court.  But  the  inquiry  of  the  king  of  Judah 
seems  to  decide  the  point.  After  hearing  the  pre- 
diction of  Zedekiah  and  his  fellows,  he  asks  at  once 
for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah :  "  Is  there  not  here  be- 
sides (T^V)  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  that  we  may 
inquire  of  him  f "  The  natural  inference  seems 
to  be  that  the  others  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  were  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V. 
"the  groves")  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah 
(comp.  1  K.  xviii.  19  with  22,  40).  They  had 
spoken  in  His  name,  but  there  was  something 
about  them  —  some  trait  of  manner,  costume,  or 
gesture  —  which  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  and,  to  the  practiced  eye  of  one  who  lived  at 
the  centre  of  Jehovah-worship  and  was  well  versed 
in  the  marks  of  the  genuine  prophet,  proclaimed 
them  counterfeits.  With  these  few  words  Zede- 
kiah may  be  left  to  the  oblivion  in  which,  except 
on  this  one  occasion,  he  remains.  G. 

3.  (^n^i^l?.)     The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false 

prophet  in  Babylon  among  the  captives  who  were 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  having, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  buoyed  up  the  peo- 
ple with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  flagitious 
conduct.  Their  names  were  to  become  a  by-word, 
and  their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this  fate  we 
have  no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  incurred  it:  the  prophet  simply  pro- 
nounces that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  be  burnt  to  death.  In  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  the  story 
is  told  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high- 
priest  was  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  with  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  but  that,  while  they  were  consumed, 
he  was  saved  for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes'  chamber 
of  the  king's  pala«e,  when  Micaiah  announced  that 
Baruch  had  read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  ears 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  VV.  A.  W. 

ZE'EB  DST  [see  below]:  dZ-ftfi:  Zeb).  One 

of  the  two  "  princes "  C^]^t^)  of  Midian  in  the 
great  invasion  of  Israel  —  inferior  to  the  "  kings  " 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  He  is  always  named  with 
Okeb  (Judg.  vii.  25,  viii.  3;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  The 
name  signifies  in  Hebrew  "  wolf,"  just  as  Oreb 
does  "  crow,"  [or  "  raven "]  and  the  two  are 
appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of  predatory 
warrijOrs,  who  delight  in  conferring  such  names  on 
their  chiefs. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain  at  the  first  rout 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  a  ford  further  down  the  river,  near 
the  passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephraim. 
An  enormous  mass  of  their  followers  perished  with 
them.  [Okeb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to 
bay  in  a  wine-press  which  in  later  times  bore  his 


«  The  meaning  is  slightly  altered  by  the  change  in 
the  vowel-points.  In  the  former  case  it  signifies  an 
"  addition  ''  (abliang)^  in  the  latter  a  "  rib  "  (Flirst, 
Hwb.  ii.  275  a).  Compare  the  equivalents  of  the 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  in  Samuel,  as  given  above. 
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name  —  the  "  wine-press  of  Zeeb  "  (2SY  '^p.'J.: 
'laKi<p^-i)<p'i  Alex.  IaK€<p(r]&-    Torcular  Zeb). 

G. 

ZE'LAH  (3?b!2  and  rb^,a  L  e.  Tsela  [inb, 
sidel :  in  Josh.  [Rom.]  Vat.  omit  [or  read  SeArj- 
Kav];  Alex.  ^ri\a[_\e<f);  [Sarrav.  2eAa;]  in  Sam. 
4v  T'p  irXevpS.  \n  hoih :  Sela,  in  latere).  One  of 
the  cities  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
28).  Its  place  in  the  list  is  between  Taralah  and 
ha-Eleph.  None  of  these  places  have,  however, 
been  yet  discovered.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resides 
in  the  fact  that  it  contained  the  family  tomb  of 
Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  which 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  appar- 
ently of  the  two  sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul, 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last 
found  their  resting-place  (comp.  ver.  13).  As 
containing  their  sepulchre,  Zelah  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  native  place  ^  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and 
therefore  his  home,  and  the  home  of  Saul  before 
his  selection  as  king  had  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence. This  appears  to  have  been  genenilly  over- 
looked, but  it  is  important,  because  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent starting-point  to  that  usually  assumed  for 
the  journey  of  Saul  in  quest  of  his  father's  asses, 
as  well  as  a  diflTerent  goal  for  his  return  after  the 
anointing;  and  although  the  position  of  Zelah  is 
not  and  may  never  be  known,  still  it  is  one  step 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  that  route  to  know  that  Gibeah  —  Saul's  royal 
residence  after  he  became  king  —  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  point  either  of  his  departure  or  his 
return. 

The  absence  of  any  connection  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelzah  (too  frequently  assumed)  is  no- 
ticed under  the  latter  head.  G. 

ZE'LEK  (pb^  [clefty.  'EAte'  [Vat.  EAeie], 
2€A^;  Alex.  ^jSAeyj,  ScAAtj/c:  Zelec).  An  Am- 
monite, one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37; 
1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  (Tn^b^  [^rh.  first-born, 

Ges.] :  SaAToctS,  [exc.  Josh.  xvii.  3,  Alex.  2aA- 
^oaS;  1  Chr.  vii.  15,  Rom.  Vat.  5aTr(^aaS:]  Sal- 
phaad).  Son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of 
Machir,  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3).  He  was 
apparently  the  second  son  of  his  father  Mepher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  15),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following 
the  interpretation  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the 
impression  that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indi- 
cates a  first-born,  explains  the  term  "^3t^n  as 
meaning  that  his  lot  came  up  second.  Zelophehad 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  jMoses;  and  all  that  .we 
know  of  him  is  that  he  took  no  part  in  Korah's 
rebellion,  but  that  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did 
the  whole  of  that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii, 
3).  On  his  death  without  male  heirs,  his  five 
daughters,  just  after  the  second  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazar  to  claim 
the  inheritance  of  their  father  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  claim  was  admitted  by  Divine 
direction,  and  a  law  was  promulgated,  to  be  of 
general  application,  that  if  a  man  died  without 
sons  his  inheritance  should  pass  to  his  daughters 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11),  which  led  to  a  further 
enactment  (Num.  xxxvi.),  that  such  heiresses  should 


&  In  like  manner  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of 
Jesse  was  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 
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not  man'y  out  of  their  own  tribe  —  a  regulation 
which  the  five  dauijhters  of  Zeiophehad  complied 
with,  being  all  niarrietl  to  sons  of  Alanasseh,  so 
that  Zelophehad's  inheritance  continuetl  in  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  The  law  of  sucowsion,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Zeiophehad,  is  treatetl  at  length 
by  Selden  {De  Succtss.  ca[)p.  xxii.,  xxiii.)- 

The  interest  of  the  case,  in  a  legal  jK)int  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  careful  preservation  of  Zelophehad's 
genealogy.  lieginning  with  Joseph,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  daughters  of  Zeloplieliiul  are  the  seventh 
generation.  80  are  Salmon,  IJezaleel,  and  Zophai 
(apparently  the  first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan, 
and  I'hiiiehas  are  tiie  sixth;  Joshua  seems  to  have 
been  the  eighth.  [Shutiiklah.J  The  average, 
therefore,  seems  to  he  lietween  G  and  7  genera- 
tions, which,  at  40  years  to  a  generation  (as  suited 
to  the  length  of  life  at  that  time),  gives  between 
240  and  280  years,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
reckoning  of  215  years  for  the  sojourning  of  the 
Israelites  in  I'^^ypt  -f-  40  3ear8  in  the  wilderness 
=  255  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  5;  Selden,  De  Suc- 
cess, xxii.,  xxiii.).  A.  C.  H. 

ZELCTES  (ZijXwTTjs:  Zttt>fe$).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  from 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  In  Alatt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  "  Simon  the  Canaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  term,  of  which  "  Ze- 
lotes  "  is  the  Greek  equivalent.  [Canaanite  ; 
Simon  5.J 

ZEL'ZAH  (n^*^^!:  t.  e.  Tseltsach  [shadow, 
Ges.;  or,  iluuble  sh(uioio,  Fiirst] :  aAAo/ifVous " 
fitydXa,  in  both  MSS.:  in  mtrulit).  A  place 
named  once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary 

of  Benjamin,  close  to  (C37)  Rachel's  sepulchre. 
It  was  the  first  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of 
Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's 
sepulchre  is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  liethlehem,  but  no  acceptable  identifica- 
tion of  Zelzach  has  l>een  proposed.  It  is  usually 
considered  as  identical  with  Zelah,  the  home  of 
Kish  and  Saul,  and  that  again  with  Beit-Jala. 
But  this  is  not  tenable;  at  any  rate  there  is  noth- 
ing to  8uj)|>ort  it.  The  names  Zelah  and  Zebtach 
are  not  only  not  identical,  but  they  have  hardly 

anythuig  in  common,  still  less  have  HS^!^  and 

jf  L:>> ;  nor  is  Bdt-jaln  close  enough  to  the  Kub- 
bel  Rahil  to  answer  to  the  expression  of  Samuel. 
[Ramah.]  G. 

ZEM ARA'IM  (C^n^:^  [double  forest-mount, 
Furst] :  2apa:  Alex.  'S.^fxpifi.'.  Semaraim).  One 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  lietijamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  22).  It  is  named  l>etween  Beth  ha-Arabah 
and  Bethel,  and  therefore  on  the  assumption  that 
Arabah  in  the  former  name  denotes  as  usual  the 
Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to  find  Zemaraim 
either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  position  on  its 
western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel.  In  the 
former  case  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
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a  Apparently  reading  v!?  Vl?.  The  Talmud  has 
numerous  explanations,  the  favorite  one  being  that 
Zelzah  was  Jerusalem  —  «  the  shadow  (7!^)  of  God.-' 
Something  of  this  kind  is  at  the  root  of  the  meridie 
of  the  Vulg. 

b  The  name  Sumrah  occurs  more  than  once  else- 


Chiirbet  eUSzomra,  which  is  marked  in  Seetzen's 
map  (Eeisen,  vol.  iv.  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  ap|)ears  as  es-Suinrahb  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  \'an  de  Velde.*?  (See  also 
Rob.  Bibt.  Res.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zema- 
raim may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Mount 
Zkmaraim,  which  nmst  have  been  in  the  highland 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemaraim  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemarim  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and 
Amorites;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  descendants  of  Canaan,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 
but  very  scanty  traces  of  their  existence.  The 
list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  tril)e3  which  they  commemorate. 
The  Avites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Ophnites,  the 
Jebusites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
Josh,  xviii.  22-28,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  Zemarites  may  add  another  to  the  list.      G. 

ZEMARA'IM,  MOUNT  (Q^"]?^  "JH 
[see  above]:  rh  opos  '2,ofi6p<i)v'  mons  Semeron). 
An  eminence  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only.  It 
was  "  in  Mount  Kphraim,"  that  is  to  say  within 
the  general  district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great 
tribe.  It  appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  scene 
of  the  engagement  mentioned  in  the  narrative, 
which  again  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  south 
of  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (ver.  19).  It  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  a  position  so  far  south  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  its  being  in  Mount  Ephraim.  It  has 
been  already  shown  under  Ramah  [ill.  2670  b] 
that  the  name  of  Mount  Ephraim  probably  ex- 
tended as  far  as  er-Rtnn,  4  miles  south  of  Beitin, 
and  8  of  Taiyibeh,  the  possible  representative  of 
Ephraim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is  identical 
with,  or  related  to  the  place  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. If  they  prove  to  be  distinct  places  they 
will  funiish  a  double  testimony  to  the  presence  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  has 
been  yet  discovereii  in  the  maps  or  information  of 
travellers  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  word 
which  in  the  former  represents  Samaria.  But  this, 
though  repeated  (with  a  difference)  in  the  case  of 
Zemarite,  can  hardly  be  more  than  an  accidental 
error,  since  the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance 
in  Hebrew.  In  the  present  case  Samaria  is  be- 
sides inadmissible  on  topographical  grounds. 

G. 

ZEM'ARITE,  THE  0"1^-^n  [patr.]:  d 
"Xafiapaios;  [in  1  Chr.  Rom.  Vat.  omit:]  Sama- 
rceus).  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  "sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  l;etween  the  Arvadite,  or  people  of 
Rnad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 


where  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  It  is  found  close  to  the 
''  Round  Fountain  ''  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth  ;  also 
at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

c  In  the  2d  ed.  of  Robinson  (i.  569)  the  name  is 
given  as  es-Sumra;  but  thLs  is  probably  a  misprint. 
See  the  Arabic  Index  to  ed.  i.,  the  text,  ii.  305,  and 
the  maps  to  both  editions. 
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The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Version,  etc.)  place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modern 
Bums.  Michaelis  {Spic'degium,  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Sumra  (the  Simyra  of  the  classical  geographers), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  the  Lebanon  (  Carte 
du  Liban,  etc.,  1862)  it  appears  as  Kubbet  oum 
Shoumra,  and  lies  between  Ai-ka  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilometres  from  the  latter,  and  5|  from 
the  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Rund  and  Arkn, 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Arvadites  and  Arkites, 
and  the  consequent  inference  that  the  original  seat 
of  the  Zemarites  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sumra  or 
Shoumra  have  any  connection  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  ancient  records. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  afforded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  formerly 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 
Central  Palestine  —  a  district  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  attractive  to  the  aboriginal  wandering 
tribes  from  every  quarter.  [Zemaraim  ;  see  also 
AviM,  Ophni,  etc.] 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Zem- 
arites with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  commentators.  But  the  idea  is  a 
delusion,  grounded  on  the  inabiUty  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  both 
names.  G. 

ZEMFRA  (nn*»?2!r    [so7ig,  Ges.]:  Ze^ipd; 

[Vat.  Afiapiasd  Alex.  Zafxipias-  Zamira).  One 
of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

ZE'NAN  (p!?  [place  of  flocks']  :  Sej/vci;  Alex. 
'Siivvajx'  Sanan).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah,  situated  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  37).  It  occurs  in  the  second 
group  of  the  enumeration,  which  contains  amongst 
others  Migdal-gad  and  Lachish.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  Zaanan,  a  place  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Micah  in  the  same  connection. 

Schwarz  (p.  103)  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
"the  village  Zan-abra,  situated  2 J  English  miles 
southeast  of  Mareshah  "  By  this  he  doubtless  in- 
tends the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson 
{BM.  Res.  1st  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  App.  117)  is  called  es- 

Sendbirah,  S^jLLwwJ',  and  in  Tobler's  Dritte 


»)-?' 


Wanderung  (p.  149),  es-Senndbereh.  The  latter 
traveller  in  his  map  places  it  about  2^  miles  due 
east  of  Marash  {Mnresha).  But  this  identifica- 
tion is  more  than  doubtful.  G. 

ZE'NAS  (Z-qpas,  a  contraction  from  Z7}u6- 
Swpos,  as  ^AprefMcii  from  'Apre/xiSupos,  "Nv/jLcpas 
from  'NviJ.(j)6dwpos,  and,  probably,  'Epficis  from 
'EpiJ.6hoi}pos),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connection  with  Apol- 
los,  and,  together  with  him,  is  there  commended 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  Titus 
and  the  Cretan  brethren.  He  is  further  described 
as  "the  lawyer"  (rhv  vofxiK6v).  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer 
from   this  designation  that  Zenas  was  a  Roman 
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jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts 
the  former  alternative,  and  thinks  that  he  was  a 
Greek  who  had  studied  Roman  Law.  The  N.  T. 
usage  of  vofjiiKos  leads  rather  to  the  other  infer- 
ence. Tradition  has  been  somewhat  busy  with  the 
name  of  Zenas.  The  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Aforte 
Prophetai'um  Ajjostolorum  et  Discipidorum  Domini^ 
ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "seventy-two"  disciples,  and  sub- 
sequently bishop  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  {Bibl. 
Pair.  iii.  150).  The  "seventy-two"  disciples  of 
Dorotheus  are.  however,  a  mere  string  of  names  ' 
picked  out  of  salutations  and  other  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  N.  T.  The  Greek  Menologies  on  the 
festival  of  SS.  Bartholomew  and  Titus  (Aug.  25) 
refer  to  a  certain  Life  of  Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenas, 
which  is  also  quoted  for  the  supposed  conversion 
of  the  younger  Pliny  (compare  Eabricius,  Codex 
Apocr.  N.  T.  ii.  831  f. ).  The  association  of  Zenas 
with  Titus,  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  latter,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  forgery.  W.  B.  J. 

ZEPHANI'AH  (n;!5Q^ :  2o</)ovroj  :  So- 
phonia.  These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuation, 
n^Ds^,  a  participial  form).     Jerome  derives  the 

name  from  HD!?,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  specu^ 
lator  Domini^  "  watcher  of  tlie  Lord,"  an  appro- 
priate appellation  for  a  prophet.  The  pedigree  of 
Zephaniah.  ch.  i.  1,  is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor, 
llezekiah :  supposed  liy  Aben  l^zra  to  be  the  cele- 
brated king  of  that  name.  This  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  the  fact  that  the  pedigree  termi- 
nates with  that  name,  points  to  a  i)ersonage  of  rank 
and  importance.  Laie  critics  and  commentators 
generally  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis,  namely, 
Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad.  Strauss  (  Vaticinia  Zeph- 
anicB,  lierlin,  1843),  Havernick,  Keil,  and  Bleek 
{Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament). 

Analysis.  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of 
Judaea  is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Ix)rd,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and 
the  violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9). 
The  prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  peo- 
ple is  contrasted  with  tlie  horrors  of  the  day  of 
wrath ;  the  assaults  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high 
towers,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (10-18). 
Ch.  ii.,  a  call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction 
of  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  and  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visita- 
tion (4-7 ).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  —  JMoab,  Am- 
nion, —  are  threatened  with  perpetual  destruction, 
Ethiopia  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  Nineveh,  the 
capital  of  Assyria,  with  desolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii. 
The  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves 
sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty  of  the 
princes  and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for 
their  general  disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations 
(1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  prom- 
ises, the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people, 
the  restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the 
proud  and  violent,  and  the  permanent  peace  and 
blessedness  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  exhorta^ 
tions  to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  in- 
timations of  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  hia 
people  (8-20). 

'I'he  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
effective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.     Its 
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prophetical  import  is  cliiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon 
each  of  the  nations  denounceil  for  their  crimes; 
ICthiopia,  which  is  menaced  witli  a  terrihle  invasion, 
beuig  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruin.  The  geneial  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Person  of  our  l^rd. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription ; 
namely,  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  642  to  (ill  b.  c. 
This  date  accords  fully  with  uiternal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
prosi)erity,  while  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  touch 
upon  the  same  tendencies  to  idolatry  and  crime 
which  are  condemned  by  the  con tenijKjrary  .Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  l>efore  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  reforuiation,  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  aliout  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  western  Asia,  ex- 
tending their  devastiitions  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  are  supposed  by  some  critics  to  indi- 
cate a  somewhat  later  date  are  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  king's  children,  who  are  spoken 
of,  in  ch.  i.  8,  as  addictetl  to  foreign  habits,  could 
not  have  been  sons  of  Josiah,  who  was  but  eight 
years  old  at  his  accession,  but  were  probably  his 
brothers  or  near  relatives.  The  remnant  of  Baal 
(ch.  i.  4)  impUes  that  some  partial  reformation  had 
previously  taken  place,  while  the  notices  of  open 
idolatry  are  incompatible  with  the  state  of  Judah 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

F.  C.  C. 

*  Literature.  —  Among  the  special  writers  on 
Zephaniah  are  J.  H.  Uebhardi,  Erkldrung  des 
Propli.  Zvphnnjnh  (1728);  D.  G.  C.  von  CtiUn, 
Spiciley.  OOservatt.  exey.-crit.  ad  ZephaniuR 
Vaticinia  (1818);  P.  Kwald, />er  Prophet  Ztph- 
ania  (1827);  Fr.  A.  Strauss,  Vaticinia  Ztphaniie 
Comm.  iUustr.  (1843);  and  L.  lie'mke,  Der  Proph 
Zephanja  (1868).  On  particular  topics,  J.  A.  Nol- 
ten,  Diss.  exey.  in  Propltttiain  Zvphanitz  (171})); 
C.  F.  Crauier,  Scylhisclit,  Iknkmaler  in  Pal- 
astina,  with  a  Conmientary  (1777),  and  C.  Th. 
Anton,  Icmo  c.  iii.  Proph.  Ztph. etc.  (1811).  The 
later  writers  on  Zephaniali  are  loosen miiller,  Hitzig, 
Theiner,  Maurer,  Kwald,  Umbreit,  Keil  (1866), 
Kleinert  (1866,  in  lunge's  Bibettcerk),  Henderson, 
Noyes,  Cowles,  and  Pusey  (1870),  in  their  well 
known  commentaries  on  the  minor  prophets.  For 
works  relating  to  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  so  dis- 
tinctly foretold  by  Zephaniah,  see  the  additions  to 
Nahum  and  Nineveh.  See  also  the  art.  Zephanja 
by  Delitzsch  in  Herzog's  Rtul-Kncyk.  xviii.  493- 
501  (1864).  H. 

2.  {'2.a<pavia',  Alex.  2o<^aviay:  Sophonias.) 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  He- 
man  (1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21J). 

3.  (2o<^o»'ios.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi. 
1),  and  say  an  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25, 
26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  others  to  punish  pretenders  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldajans  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to  in- 
tercede for  tlie  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was 
taken  with  Seraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and 
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slain  at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21). 
In  2  K.  xxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  writ- 
ten in  the  longer  form  ^n^32!2. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zec'h.  vi.  10),  and  of 
Hen,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
of  Zech.  vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 

W.  A.  W. 

ZETHATH  (n2!r  {icatch-i^wery.  [Rom. 
2e^efl;  Vat.]  :S,€<p(K;  Alex.  26<^ep:  Sephaath). 
Tlie  earlier  name  (according  to  the  single  notice  of 
Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which  after  its 
capture  and  destruction  was  called  by  the  Israelites 
HoRMAH.  Two  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed for  Zephath :     that  of  Dr.    Robinson  with 

the  well-known  pass  es-Sufd  (sLfl-^flJI),  by 
which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  burders  of  the 
Arabah  to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South  country  " 
{Bibl.  lies.  ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands 
(Williams's  J/oly  City,  i.  464)  with  iSeOdta,  2^ 
hours  beyond  Khalasa,  on  the  road  to  Suez,  and 
J  of  an  hour  north  of  Rohebdt  or  Rulieibeh. 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  (TAe  Negeb^ 
etc.,  pp.  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  inappropriateness  of  so  rugged 
and  desolate  a  spot  for  tJie  position  of  a  city  of  any 
importance.  The  question  really  forms  part  of  a 
much  larger  one,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss —  namely,  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the  mean 
time  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt 
in  question  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  far 
in  favor  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  of  the  site  is  one  which 
might  be  brought  with  equal  force  against  the  ex- 
istence of  many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region. 
On  the  identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt 
is  thrown  by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  no  later  traveller  has 
succeeded  in  firiding  the  name  Sebdla,  or  the  spot. 
Dr.  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khan,  p.  205)  heard  of  the 
name,  but  east  of  Khalasa  instead  of  soutli,  and 
this  was  in  answer  to  a  leading  question  —  always 
a  dangerous  experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shortly  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examina- 
tion and  reconcilement  of  these  and  the  hke  contra- 
dictory statements  and  inferences.  G. 

ZEPH'ATHAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(nnC^  S^2  {watch-iowa-] :  i)  <pdpay^  Kara 
fiop^ay,"  in  both  MSS. ;  Joseph.^.  'ZacpOd-  VaUis 
Sephata).  The  spot  in  which  Asa  joined  battle 
with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only).  It 
was   "  at "  or  rather  "  belonging  to  "  Mareshah 

(nC^n^b  :  Joseph.  ovK  &irwd(v).  This  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  31),  at  Tell  es-SaJieh, 
which  is  not  less  than  8  miles  from  Marash,  the 
modern  representative  of  Mareshah.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  an  examination  of  the  neighborhood 
might  reveal  both  spot  and  name.  Considering 
the  enormous  number  of  the  combatants,  the  valley 
must  be  an  extensive  one.  G. 

*  Mareshah  has  not  been  identified  by  name,  but 


a  Probably  reading  HDID^.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Josephos  here  forsakes  the  LXX.  for  the  He- 
brew text. 
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is  probably  marked  by  «'  the  foundations  on  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  remarkable  re//"  south 
of  Beit  Jibrin  (Robinson).  There  is  a  deep  valley 
which  runs  past  the  Tell  down  to  Beit  Jibrin  and 
thence  into  the  plain  of  Philistia.  Mr.  Porter  sug- 
gests (if  Ttll  es-Safieh  be  too  far  from  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Mareshah)  that  this  valley  may  be 
Zephathah  (Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bibl.   Lit.,  iii.  1156). 

H. 

ZE'PHI  Op!?  \wntch-tower']  :  2«<^ap:  Sephi), 
1  Chr.  i.  36.    [Zepho.] 

ZE'PHO  OD^  {watch-iowery.  :Za)<pdp: 
Sepliu).  A  son  of  Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  11),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phylarchs, 
of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).  In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  is 
called  Zephi.  E.  S.  P. 

ZE'PHON  (1*12^  [a  looking  out]:  'Xa<l>(iv; 
Alex,  omits:  Sephon).  Ziphion  the  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  15),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
Zephonites. 

ZETHONITES,  THE  03^2^n  [patr.]: 
6  ^a(()a}yi  [Vat.  -j/et] :  Sephonitce).  A  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  descended  from  Zephon  or  Ziphion 
(Num.  xxvi.  15). 

ZER  ("1!^  Ijlini]:  Tvpos:  Ser).  One  of  the 
fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
xix.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  succeed  it 
in  the  list  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.  The  versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which 
precedes  it,  are  grounded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Hattin ; 
but  no  name  resembling  Tser  appears  to  have  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiberias. 

G. 

ZE'RAH  (rrnt  [i-ising,  origin] :  Zape,  [Zapd:] 
Zaro.,  [Zare] ).  A  son  of  Keuel  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the  "dukes," 
or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17). 
Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom, 
perhaps  belonged  to  his  family  (xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr. 
i.  U).  E.  S.  P. 

ZE'RAH,  less  properly,  Za'rah  (H  jT,    with 

the  pause  accent,  H"!]^  liising]:  Zapd;  [in  1 
Chr.  ix.  6,  Vat.  Zapae'-]  Zara).  Twin  son  with 
his  elder  brother  Pharez  of  Judah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6;  Matt.  i.  3).  His 
descendants  were  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Izrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
8,  11),  and  continued  at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  7;  Neh.  xi.  24).  Nothing 
is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  27- 
30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegg.  Hist.  Patri- 
arch, xviii.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Zape's;  Alex.  Zapae:  Zara.)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  {Zapd  [Vat.  laapa]-,  Zaapat;  Alex.  Zapo, 
ACapias-)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or 
Adaiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21,  41  [Heb.  vi.  26]). 

4-  (H'iT.:  Zape':  Zerah.)  The  Ethiopian  or 
Cushite,  "^KJ^Sn,  an  invader  of  Judah,  defeated 
by  Asa  [2  Chr.  xiv.  9]. 
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1.  In  its  form  the  name  is  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  proper  name  above.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  USARKEN,  possibly 
pronounced  USARCHEN,  a  name  almost  certainly 
of  Shemitic  origin  [Shishak,  ii.  1289].  The 
difference  is  great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted 
for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from 
the  original  Shemitic  form,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
represents  that  form,  or  that  a  further  deviation 
than  would  have  been  made  was  the  result  of  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  Zerah.     So, 

SID,  even  if  pronounced  SEW  A,  or  SEVA,  is 
more  remote  from  SHEBEKor  SHEBETEK  than 
Zerah  from  USARKEN.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  these  fonns  resemble  those  of  Memphis,  Moph, 
Noph,  which  evidently  represent  current  pronun- 
ciation, probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  10th,  and  shortly 
before  the  15th  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  the 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  narrative. 
It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of 
Usarken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  XXIId  dynasty, 
who  began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the 
king  of  Judah.  Asa's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th 
year  inclusive,  was  b.  c.  cir.  953-940,  or,  if  Ma- 
nasseh's  reign  be  reckoned  ot  35  years,  933-920. 
[Shishak,  pp.  3010  ff.] 

3.  The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  un- 
disturbed by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his 
subjects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah. He  also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men, 
300,000  spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers 
of  Benjamin.  This  great  force  was  probably  the 
whole  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  1-8).  At  length,  probably  hi  the  14th  year 
of  Asa,  the  anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the 
Ethiopian,  with  a  mighty  army  of  a  million, 
Cushim  and  Lubim,  with  three  hundred  chariots, 
invaded  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed  in 
the  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  As  the  invaders  af- 
terwards retreated  by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah 
lay  on  the  west  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  where 
it  rises  out  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  it  caimot  be 
doubted  that  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Between 
the  border  on  the  side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah,  lay 
no  important  city  but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah 
were  both  fortified  by  Rehoboain  before  the  invasion 
of  Shishak  (xi.  8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and 
probably  dismantled  by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4), 
whose  list  of  conquered  towns,  etc.,  shows  that  he  not 
only  took  some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  subdued 
the  country  in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of 
Gath,  where  the  warlike  Philistines  may  have  op- 
posed a  stubborn  resistance,  would  have  removed 
the  only  obstacle  on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  se- 
curing the  retreat  that  was  afterwards  made  by 
this  route.  From  Mareshah,  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  a  route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting 
no  diflSculties  but  those  of  a  hilly  country;  for  not 
one  important  town  is  known  to  have  lain  between 
the  capital  and  this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
The  invading  army  had  swarmed  across  the  border 
and  devoured  the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa  could 
march  to  meet  it.  The  distance  from  Gerar  or  the 
southwestern  border  of  Palestine,  to  IMareshah,  was 
not  much  greater  than  from  Mareshah  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts, 
would  have  taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse; 
and  only  such  delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by 
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the  sieijes  of  Gath  and  Mareshah  coultl  have  en- 
abled Asa  hastily  to  collect  a  levy  and  march  to 
relieve  the  heleiiguered  town,  or  hold  the  passes. 
"  In  the  Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the 
two  armies  met.  We  cannot  |)erfectly  determine 
the  site  of  the  battle,  Mareshah,  accordinj;  to  the 
Onoma^ticin,  lay  within  two  miles  of  Kleutherop- 
olu,  and  Dr.  Kobinson  has  rea-sonably  conjectured 
its  {losition  to  be  marked  by  a  remarkable  ''  tell," 
or  artiticial  mound,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
site  of  the  latter  town.  Its  siijnification,  "  that 
which  is  at  the  head,"  would  scarcely  suit  a  posi- 
tion at  the  openin;^  of  a  valley.  Mut  it  seems  that 
a  narrow  valley  terminates,  and  a  bnuid  one  com- 
mences at  the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of 
Zephathah,  "  the  watch-tower,"  is  supjwsed  by  Dr. 
Kobinson  to  be  the  latter,  a  broad  wady,  descend- 
ing from  Kleutheix)polis  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion towards  Ttll  es-Sdfith,  in  which  last  name  he 
is  dispc)se<l  to  trace  the  old  ap|>ellation  {/iibl.  lies. 
ii.  31).  The  two  have  no  coimection  whatever,  and 
Robinson's  conjecture  is  extremely  hazardous.  If 
this  identitication  l>e  correct,  we  must  suppose  that 
Zerah  retired  from  l)efore  Mareshah  towards  the 
plain,  that  he  mi<j;ht  use  his  "  chariots  and  horse- 
men "  with  effect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in 
the  narrow  valleys  leading  towards  .lerusalem. 
From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
he  can)e  u{)on  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its  huge- 
ness, and  so  that,  as  hedescendetl  through  a  valley, 
it  lay  s[)read  out  beneatii  him.  Tlie  I'lgyptian 
monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  Zenih's  army.  The  chariots  fortned  the 
first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line;  behind  them, 
massed  in  jdialanxes,  were  heavy  armed  troops; 
probably  on  the  Hanks  stood  archers  and  horsemen 
in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  marching  down  a 
valley,  nmst  have  atUvcked  in  a  heavy  column;  for 
none  but  the  most  highly  disciplined  troops  can 
form  line  from  column  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
His  spearmen  of  .ludah  would  have  com{X}sed  this 
column:  each  bank  of  the  valley  would  have  been 
occupietl  by  the  l^njamite  archers,  like  those  who 
came  to  David,  "  hel|)ers  of  the  war,  armed  with 
bows,  and  [who]  could  use  lioth  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones  and  [shooting] 
arrows  out  of  a  Ihjw  '"  (I  Chr.  xii.  1,  2).  No  doubt 
the  Ethiopian,  confident  in  his  numl>ers,  disdained 
to  attack  the  Helirews  or  clear  the  heights,  but 
waited  in  the  broad  valley,  or  the  plain.  Asa's 
prayer  before  the  battle  is  full  of  the  noble  faith  of 
the  age  of  the  Judges:  "  Ixjnl  [it  is]  alike  to 
Thee  to  help,  whether  the  strong  or  the  weak:  help 
us,  O  Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in 
Thy  name  we  go  against  the  nudtitude.  0  Lord, 
Thou  [art]  our  God :  let  not  man  prevail  against 
Thee."  From  the  account  of  Aliijah's  defeat  of 
Jeroboam,  we  tuay  suppose  that  the  priests  sounded 
their  trumpets,  and  the  men  of  Judah  descended 
with  a  shout  (2  Chr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and 
mountains  were  the  favorite  camping-places  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  usually  rushed  down  upon  their 
more  immerous  or  better-disciplined  enemies  in  the 
plains  and  valleys.  If  the  battle  were  deliberately 
set  in  array,  it  would  have  begun  early  in  the 
morning,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  these 
times,  when  there  wivs  not  a  night  surprise,  as 
when  Goliath  challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
20-23),  and  when  Thothmes  III.  fought  the  Cana- 
anites  at  Megiddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
long  pursuits  at  this  period,  the  sun  would  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  and  its 
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archers  would  have  been  thus  useless.  The  chariots, 
broken  by  the  charge  and  with  horses  made  un- 
manageable by  fiiglits  of  arrows,  hiust  have  been 
forced  back  upon  the  cumbrous  host  behind.  "  So 
the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and 
before  Judah;  and  the  Ethiopians  tied.  And  Asa 
and  the  people  that  [were]  with  him  pursuetl  thera 
unto  Gerar:  and  [or  "for"]  the  Ethiopians  were 
overthrown,  that  they  could  not  recover  themselves." 
This  last  clause  seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable 
overthrow  at  the  first;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
so,  the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  carried,  and, 
as  it  seems  at  once,  beyond  the  frontier.  So  com- 
plete was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could 
capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which 
nmst  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From  these 
cities  they  took  very  nujch  spoil,  and  tliey  also 
smote  "  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep 
and  camels  in  abundance "  (2  Chr.  xiv,  9-15). 
More  seems  to  have  iieen  captured  from  the  Arabs 
than  from  the  army  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army 
consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a 
great  body  of  tributaries,  who  would  have  scattered 
in  all  directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  re- 
prisals. On  his  return  to  -lerusalem,  Asa  was  met 
by  Azariah,  who  exhorted  him  and  the  people  to  be 
faithful  to  God.  Accordingly  Asa  made  a  second 
reformation,  and  collected  his  subjects  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  3d  month  of  the  16th  year,  and  made  a  cov- 
enant, and  offered  of  the  spoil  "seven  hundred 
oxen  and  seven  thousand  sheep "  (xv.  1-15). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  the  preceding  winter.  The  success  of 
Asa,  and  the  manifest  blessing  that  attended  him, 
drew  to  him  Ephraimites,  Manassites,  and  Sim- 
eon ites.  His  father  had  already  captured  cities  in 
the  Israelite  territory  (xiii.  19),  and  he  held  cities 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (xv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace 
with  Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  a 
powerful  king  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally 
turned  to  him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David 
stronger  after  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but 
soon  the  king  fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  con- 
stantly to  be  repeated,  of  calling  the  heathen  to 
aid  him  against  the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hired 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria-Damascus,  to  lay  their 
cities  waste,  when  Hanani  the  prophet  recalled 
to  him  the  great  victory  he  had  achieved  when 
he  trusted  in  God  (xvi.  1-9).  The  after  years  of 
Asa  were  troubled  with  wars  (ver.  9);  but  they 
were  with  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  16,  32).  Zerah  and 
his  people  had  been  too  signally  crushed  to  attack 
him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned 
some  difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  But  lately  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken 
I.,  second  king  of  the  Egyptian  XXIId  dynasty; 
or  perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  II.,  his  second 
successor.  This  question  is  a  wider  one  than  seems 
at  first  sight.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
army  of  Zerah  was  that  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and, 
if  the  reply  be  aflSrmative,  whether  it  was  led  by 
either  Usarken  I.  or  II. 

The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  angle  of 
Arabia  that  divided  Egypt  from  Palestine.  Proba- 
bly Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
and  endeavored,  by  securing  this  tract,  to  guard 
the  approach  to  Egypt.  If  the  army  of  Zerah  were 
Egyptian,  this  would  account  for  its  connection 
with  the  people  of  Gerar  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
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the  neighborhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the 
power  of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Shishak  would 
be  explained  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
army  about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubira  (2  Chr.  xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
of  Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (xii. 
3):  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(xvi.  8,  xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Cush,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  therefore,  must  have  been 
of  a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  employed  mercenaries 
of  the  MAS  HU  WAS  HA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  most  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  con- 
sisting partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force, 
and  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the 
horsemen,  exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the 
empire  would  have  been,  with  the  one  change  of 
the  increased  importance  given  to  the  mercena- 
ries, that  we  know  to  have  marked  it  under  the 
XXIId  dynasty.  [Shishak,  p.  3012.]  That  the 
army  was  of  an  Egyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  an  Usar- 
ken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called  a 
Cushite  must  be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  NAMURET,  Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  hne  seems  rather  to  have  been 
>f  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ver,  Shishak,  p.  3012).  The  name  Usarken 
has  been  thought  to  be  Sargon  [Shishak,  I.  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should 
have  been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  XXIId  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  mihtary  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
but  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zerah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to 
our  computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usarken 
IL,  but  according  to  Dr.  Hincks's,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On 
no  other  occasion  did  an  Israehte  army  meet  an 
army  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either  side  and 
defeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopixtsed,  Sennacherib 
was  not  met  in  the  field,  Necho  was  so  met  and 
overthrew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadnezzar,  like 
Shishak,  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications.  The 
defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  had  led  his  people  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  trusted  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  dis- 
tinct statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zerah  was  a 
miracle,  but  we  have  proof  enough  that  God  provi- 
dentially enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force 
greater  in  number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of 
war,  with  horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in 
discipline,  no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the 
king's  armory,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia, 
strengthened  and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of 
swarms  of  hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose 
whole  life  was  a  time  of  pillage.  This  great  deliv- 
erance is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  God  is  to 
his  people  ever  the  same,  whether  He  bids  them 
stand  still  and  behold  his  salvation,  or  nerves  them 
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with  that  courage  that  has  wrought  great  things 
in  his  name  in  our  later  age ;  thus  it  bridges  over 
a  chasm  between  two  periods  outwardly  unlike, 
and  bids  us  see  in  history  the  immutability  of  the 
Divine  actions.  R.  S.  P. 

ZERAHI'AH  (i^J^"^^  {Jehocah  caused  to 
spring  forth]:  Zapaia,  Sapalo,  Zapata;  Alex. 
Zapoio?,  Zapias,  Zapa'ia'-  Zaraias,  Zarahia).  A 
priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of  E^ra  the  scribe 
(1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb.  v.  32,  vi.  36] ;  Ezr.  vii.  4 
[where  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  Zeraiah]). 

2.  {'S.apata'i  [Vat.  Zape/a;]  Alex.  Zapaia'. 
Zarehe.)  Father  of  Elihoenai  of  the  sons  of 
Pahath  Moab  (Ezr.  viii.  4) :  called  Zakaias  in  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31. 

*  ZERA'IAH  (3  syl.),  Ezr.  vii.  4  (A.  V.  ed. 
1611).     [Zerahiah  1.] 

ZE'RED  (IT?.]?  [dejise  forest]  :  [Rom.]  Zapc'S, 
[Vat.]  Zaper,  [Alex.  Zope,  Zaper:]  Zared).  The 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Dead 
Sea  near  its  S.  E.  corner,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
{Bibl.  Res.  ii.  157)  with  some  probability  suggests 
as  identical  with  the  Wady  el-Ahsy.  It  lay  be- 
tween Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the 
proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  (Deut.  ii. 
14).  Laborde,  arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks 
that  the  source  of  the  Wady  Ghurumlel  in  the 
Arabah  is  the  site;  as  from  Mount  Hor  to  el-Ahsy 
is  by  way  of  Ezion-geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only 
four  stages  occur :  a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond 
their  power.  This  argument,  however,  is  feeble, 
since  it  is  clear  that  the  march-stations  mentioned 
indicate  not  daily  stages,  but  more  permanent 
encampments.  He  also  thinks  the  palm-trees  of 
Wady  G.  would  have  attracted  notice,  and  that 
Wady  Jethum  {eUlthm)  could  not  have  been  the 
way  consistently  with  the  precept  of  Deut.  ii.  3. 
The  camping  station  in  the  catalogue  of  Num. 
xxiii.,  which  corresponds  to  the  "  pitching  in  th§| 
valley  of  Zared  "  of  xxi.  12,  is  probably  Dibon-Gad, 
as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Abarim ;  compare  Nunu 
xxxiii.  44,  45  with  xxi.  12.  The  Wady  el-Ahsy 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Jebal 
and  Kerek.  The  stream  runs  in  a  very  deep 
ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which  the  Arabs 
call  the  "  Bath  of  Solomon,  sou  of  David  "  (Irby, 
May  29).     [Zared.] 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in 
the  first  case  "  osiers,"  and  in  the  second  "  bas- 
kets "  (Targum  Pseudojonathan),  which  recalls  the 
"brook  of  the  willows"  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  The 
name  Svfsaf  (willow)  is  attached  to  the  valley 
which  runs  down  from  Kerak  to  the  Dead  Sea; 
but  this  appears  to  be  too  far  north  for  the  Zered. 
[Willows,  brook  of  the.]  H.  H. 

ZER'EDA  {ril'^^^^rj,  i.  e.  the  Tseredah, 
with  the  def.  article  [cooling]:  ^  'S.apipa  [Vat. 
-pci-]\  Alex.  7)  :S,apida-  Saveda).  The  native 
place,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  of 
Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  of  the  northern 
tribes,  and  the  first  king  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Israel."  It  occurs  in  1  K.  xi.  26  only.  The 
LXX.  (in  the  Vatican  Codex)  for  Zereda  substitute 
Sareira,  as  will  be  seen  above.  This  is  not  in  itself 
remarkable,  since  it  is  but  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
change of  r  and  d,  which  is  so  often  observed  both 
in  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  Versions,  and  which  has 
not  impossibly  taken  place  in  the  Hebrew  text 
itself  of  Judg.  vii.  22,  where  the  name  Zererah 
appears  attached  to  a  place  which  is  perhaps  else- 
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where  called  Zeretlathah.  But  it  is  more  remark- 
able that  in  the  long  addition  to  the  history  of 
Jeroboam  which  these  translators  insert  between 
1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sarira  is 
fretjuently  mentioned.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
merely  casual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  narrative 
as  Jeroboam's  native  place,  it  is  elevate<l  in  the 
narrative  of  the  LXX.  into  gi*eat  prominence,  and 
becomes  in  fact  the  most  im|K)rtant  and,  it  may 
naturally  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress ot  Kphniim.  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
which  .lerolKKim  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim;  thither  he  repairs  on  his  return  from 
Egypt;  there  he  assembles  the  tril>e  of  Kphraim, 
and  there  he  buihls  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
have  been  central.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jerol>oam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
oidy  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  over.     No  explanation  has  been  given 

of  this  change  of  HS'^ip  into  HTIV.  It  is 
hardly  one  which  would  naturally  occur  from  the 
corruptions  either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  question  of  the  source  and  value  of  these  sin- 
gular additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined ;  but  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman 
{/list,  of  the  Jews,  3d  ed.  i.  H32),  '*  there  is  a 
circumstantialness  about  the  incidents  which  gives 
them  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
and  which  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  will  prompt  some 
scholar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zereilah  has  l)een  8up|)osed  to  be  identical  with 
Zkhkuatmah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zahthan  or 
Zaktanah.  Hut  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
nauies  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  toi)ogniphicj\l  difficulty 
to  such  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
valley  oi  the  .lordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  according 
to  the  rei^eated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  If,  however,  the  restricteii  statement  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names  Zei-edah 
merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam,  and  as  not 
concerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature  life,  then 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. G. 

ZEREDA'THAH  (nni'l^  [cooUng]: 
[Vat.]  2ip5a0oi;  [Horn.  2ap7j5a0a;]  A*lex.  2aSaaa : 
Saredatlia).  Nametl  (in  2  Chr.  iv.  17  only)  in 
8i)ecifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
brass-work  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  K.  vii.  46,  Zakthan  occupies  the 
place  of  Zeredathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being 
literally  the  same;  but  whether  the  one  name  is 
merely  an  accidenUil  variation  of  the  other,  or 
whether,  as  there  is  some  ground  for  believing, 
there  is  a  connection  between  Zeredah,  Zeredathah, 
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o  The  th  terminating  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  connecting  it  with  the  particle  of 
motion  :  Zererathah,  /.  e.  to  Zererah. 

b  The  Ta  at  the  commencement  of  this  barbarous 
word  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  preceding  name,  Beth- 
shittah  ;  and  they  should  be  divided  as  follows,  BrjO- 
o-eeSra  TapayaOa.  The  Vatican  Codex  appears  to  be 
the  only  MS.  which  retains  any  trace  of  the  name. 
The  others  quoted  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  either  sub- 
stitute eios  KfiXous  for  it,  or  exhibit  some  variation  of 


Zererah,  and  Zarthan.  we  have  now  no  n'cans  of 
determining.  It  should  be  obser\'ed  that  i'eredah 
has  in  the  original  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  it» 
which  is  not  the  case  with  either  Zeredathah  or 
Zerera.  Q. 

ZER'ERATH  (nin.!?"  i.  e.  Tsererah:  Ta- 
yapayadd;''  Alex,  aai  (rvvrjyfxemj'  Vulg.  omits). 
A  place  named  only  in  Judg,  vii.  22,  in  describing 
the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon. 
The  A.  V.  has  somewhat  unnecessarily  added  to 
the  original  obscurity  of  the  passage,  which  runs 
as  follows :  "  And  the  host  fled  into  lieth  has- 
shittah  to  Zererah, <^  unto  the  brink  of  Abel-me- 
holah  upon  Tabbath  "  — apparently  describing  the 
two  lines  of  flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the 
horde. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Zererah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.''  They  both  apiiear  to  have 
been  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  as  to  the  ditference 
in  the  names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and 

the  exchange  of  T  and  ^  is  of  constant  occurrence. 
Zeredathah,  again,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zar- 
tlian. 

It  is  also  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarini  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tirzah. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Zereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ephraim,  while  Zererah  and  Zeredathah 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  G. 

ZE'RESH  {Wny,  [Pers.  gold]:  Zoocdpa; 
[Alex.]  2a>o-apo;  Joseph.  zdpaCa'  Zares).  The 
wife  of  Haman  the  Agj^ite  (l':sth.  v.  10,  14,  vi. 
13),  who  counselled  him  to  pi-epare  the  gallows  for 
Mordecai,  but  predicted  her  husband's  ruin  as  soon 
as  she  knew  that  Mordecai  was  a  Jew. 

A.  C.  H. 

ZE'RETH  (nn^  [perh.  splendw^y.  2ep4e; 
[Vat.  Ap€0;]  Alex.  2ap60:  Sereth).  Son  of  Ashur 
the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
T). 

ZE'RI  (*»"1?  [patr.,  Jezer]  :  2oi;p/  [Vat.  -pu] : 
Sori).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3).     In  ver.  11  he  is  called 

IZRI. 

ZE'ROR  (1*T^?  [pebble]:  'japeS;  Alex. 
ApeS:  [Comp.  ^apdp.-]  Se7-or).  A  Benjamite, 
ancestor  of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ZERU'AH  (n^:)-l!J  [lein-aus] :  [Rom.]  Vat. 
omit;  Alex.  2,apova:  Sarua).  The  mother  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (1  K.  xi.  26 ).  In  the 
additional  narrative  of  the  LXX.  inserted  after  1 
K.  xii.  24,  she  is  called  Sarira  (a  corruption  of 
Zereda),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  harlot. 

ZERUB'BABEL    (^?2^T,    dispersed,  or 


the  words  quoted  above  from  the  Alex.  MS.    The  Vul- 
gate entirely  omits  the  name. 

c  Or  possibly  the  two  first   of  these   four   names 
should  be  joined,  Beth-has-shittah-25ererathah. 

(i  Zererah  appears  in  Judg.  vii.  22,    nnTHS. 

T  T"  : » 
with  the  particle  of  motion  attached,  which  is  all  but 

identical  with   nmn^,  Zeredathah. 
T  T  ••  : ' 
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begotten^  in  Babylon:  Zopo$d8e\-  Sirubabel). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  parentage  is  a 
little  obscure,  from  his  being  always  called  the  son 
of  Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c. ;  Hag.  i.  1,  12, 
14,  <fec.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies 
(Matt.  i.  12;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19, 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel  or 
Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Judah  —  a  supposition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Salathiel  appears  as  the 
first-born,  and  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  Zerubbabel :  the  one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures:  the 
other,  that  in   the  apocryphal  books  and  Josephus. 

The  history  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 
follows :  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  he  was  living  at 

Babylon,  and  was  the  recognized  prince  (S^t^D) 
of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 
called    nnJlbin  tr>n     or   nW^nil  (Rhesa), 

"the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,"  or  "the  Prince." 
On  the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree  he  immediately 
availed  himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his 
having,  Uke  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
a  Chaldee  name  [Shkshbazzar],  and  from  his 

receiving  fh)m  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  (nHS) 
of  Judaea.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  the  Tem- 
ple, having  l>een  effected,  and  copious  presents  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied 
by  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  with  their  followers.  On  ar- 
riving at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel's  first  care  was  to 
build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore  the 
daily  sacrifice.  [Jeshua.]  Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Ezr.  iii.  4 :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  w.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  epitome  of  Neh.  viii., 
which  belongs  to  very  different  times.  [Ezra, 
Book  of;  Nehemiah,  Book  of.]  But  his  great 
work,  which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple.  Being  armed  with  a  grant 
from  Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building, 
and  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ezr. 
vi.  4),  he  had  collected  the  materials,  including 
cedar-trees  brought  from  I^banbn  to  Joppa,  ac- 
cording to  the  precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2 
Chr.  ii.  16),  and  got  together  masons  and  carpen- 
ters to  do  the  work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second 
year  of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  And  accordingly, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  re- 
turn, the  foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with 
all  the  pomp  which  they  could  command:  the 
priests  in  their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the 
sons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  same 
psalm  of  praise  for  God's  unfailing  mercy  to  Israel 
which  was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Tem- 
ple (2  Chr.  V.  11-14);  while  the  people  responded 
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with  a  great  shout  of  joy,  "  because  the  foundation 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid."  How  strange 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at  this 
moment!  As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  be- 
held from  its  summit  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's  palace  a  heap 
of  ashes,  his  fathers'  sepulchres  defiled  and  overlaid 
with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of  desertion  and 
emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over  the  streets  and 
waste  places  of  what  was  once  the  joyous  city; 
and  then  remembered  how  his  great  ancestor  David 
had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how  Solomon  had 
reigned  there  in  all  his  magnificence  and  powef, 
and  how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates  of  the 
neighboring  nations  had  been  his  vassals  and  tribu- 
taries, how  must  his  heart  alternately  have  swelled 
with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  anguish,  and  sunk 
in  humiliation!  In  the  midst  of  these  mifihty 
memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of  a  foreign  heathen 
despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant  of  half-emanci- 
pated slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band  hardly  able  to 
hold  up  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  their  hostile 
and  jealous  neighbors;  and  yet  there  he  was,  the 
son  of  David,  the  heir  of  great  and  mysterious 
promises,  returned  by  a  wonderful  Providence  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  At  his  bidding  the 
daily  sacrifice  had  been  restored  after  a  cessation  of 
half  a  century,  and  now  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  songs  of  the 
Levites  singing  according  to  David's  ordinance, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  a 
heart-stirring  situation;  and,  despite  all  the  dis- 
couragements attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Zerubbabel's  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  mto 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to 
be  encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  when 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnership,  they  tried  to  hinder  them 
from  building,  and  hired  counsellors  to  frustrate 
their  purpose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  by 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years 
of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  does  Zerubbabel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  were 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work :  and  dur- 
ing this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  years  Zerub- 
babel and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  been  busy  in 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  one  might 
even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  used  to  decorate 

private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  '( CD  in    Hag. 

i.  4,  and  1  K.  vii.  3,  7).  They  had,  hi  fact,  ceased 
to  care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  (Hag.  i. 
2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  God  was  rebuking 
theu'  lukewarmness  by  withholding  his  blessing 
from  their  labors  (Hag.  i.  5-11).  But  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  light  dawned  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  colony  from  Babylon.  In  that  year  — 
it  was  the  most  memorable  event  in  Zerubbabel's 
life  —  the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  blazed  up 
with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongst  the  returned 
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captives ;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to  ensue 
till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  preceded 
by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah. 
Their  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  mo- 
ment Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  seconded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jeshua.]  Unde- 
terred by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  building,  they  went  on  with 
the  work  even  while  a  reference  was  being  made  to 
Darius;  and  when,  after  the  original  decree  of 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a  most  gracious 
and  favorable  decree  was  issued  by  Darius,  enjoin- 
ing Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the  Jews 
with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense, the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith 
dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  It  is 
difficult  to  calculate  how  great  was  the  effect  of  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  sustaining 
the  courage  and  energy  of  Zerubbabel  in  carrying 
his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as  many  of 
them  were,  directly  to  Zerubbabel  by  name,  speak- 
ing, as  they  did,  most  glorious  things  of  the  Temple 
which  he  w;us  building,  conveying  to  Zerubbabel 
himself  extraordinary  assurances  of  Divine  favor, 
and  coupling  with  them  magnificent  and  consola- 
tory predictions  of  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
they  necessarily  exercised  an  immense  influence 
upon  his  mind  (Hag.  i.  13,  U,  ii.  4-9,  21-23;  Zech. 
iv.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9,  18-23).  It  is  not  too  nmch 
to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon  Zerubbabel  were 
the  immediate  instrument  by  which  the  church  and 
commonwealth  of  Judah  were  preserved  from  de- 
struction, and  received  a  Ufe  which  endured  till  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Invites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5);  and  the  keeping  of 
a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel:  a  man  inferior 
to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy 
of  the  Divine  government,  of  his  work,  his  coura- 
geous faith,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the 
object  of  so  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic 
utterances. 

The  apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which, 
as  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by 
Darius  on  his  accession,  three  young  men  of  his 
body-guard  had  a  contest  who  should  write  the 
wisest  sentence.  That  one  of  the  three  (Zerubba- 
bel) writing  '•  Women  are  strongest,  but  above  all 
things  Truth  beareth  away  the  victory;  "  and  after- 
wards defending  his  sentence  with  much  eloquence, 
was  declared  by  acclamation «  to  be  the  wisest, 
and  claimed  for  his  reward,  at  the  king's  hand, 
that  the  king  should  perform  his  vow  which  he 
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a  With  the  shout, 
bit  I » 


'  Magna  est  yeritas,  et  prseva- 


had  vowed  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple. 
Uix)n  which  the  king  gave  him  letters  to  all  hia 
treasurers  and  governors  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
with  grants  of  money  and  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  sent  him  to  rebuild  .lerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
accompanied  by  the  families  of  which  the  list  is 
given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in 
utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zerubbabel  as  given 
in  Scripture.  Apparently,  too,  the  compiler  did 
not  perceive  that  Sanabasar*  (Slieshbazzar)  waa 
the  same  person  lis  Zerubbabel.  Josephus,  indeed, 
seems  to  identify  Slieshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  tries  to  reconcile  the  story  in  1  Esdr.  by  say- 
ing, "  Now  it  so  fell  out  that  about  this  time 
Zorobabel,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  the 
Jews  that  had  been  in  captivity,  came  to  Darius 
from  Jerusalem,  for  there  iiad  been  an  old  friend- 
ship between  him  and  the  king,"  etc.  {Ant.  xi.  3). 
But  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  is  sim- 
ply Josephus's  invention  to  reconcile  I  Esdr.  with 
the  canonical  l^zra.  [Esdkas,  Fihst  Book  of.] 
Josephus  has  also  another  story  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §  9) 
which  is  not  found  in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going 
on  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  accuse  the  Samaritan 
governors  and  hipjxirchs  of  withholding  from  the 
Jews  the  grants  made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  fbr  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  other 
Temple  expenses,  and  of  his  obtaining  a  decree 
from  the  king  commanding  his  officers  in  Samaria 
to  supply  the  high-priest  with  all  that  he  required. 
But  that  this  is  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty 
certain  from  the  names  of  the  governors,  Sambab(t4 
being  an  imitation  or  coiTuption  of  ScinbalUU, 
Tanganes  of  Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX. ), 
Sadraces  of  Sathrabouzanes,  confused  with  Sha- 
dt-ach,  Bobelo  of  Zoro-babel;  and  the  names  of  the 
ambassadors,  which  are  manifestly  copied  from  the 
list  hi  1  Esdr.  v.  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and 
Mardochaeus,  correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias, 
and  Mardochaeus  of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter 
or  decree  of  Darius,  as  given  by  .losephus,  is  as 
manifestly  copied  from  the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezr. 
vi.  6-10.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  docu- 
ment used  by  Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous 
apocryphal  religious  romances  which  the  Hellenis- 
tic Jews  were  so  fond  of  about  the  4th  and  3d  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to 
explain  Zorobabel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius, 
as  spoken  of  in  1  l':sdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of 
Mordecai  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  waa 
in  the  list  of  those  who  were  Zoroliabel's  compan- 
ions (as  it  seemed),  and  partly  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity fot  reviling  and  humiliating  the  Samaritans. 
It  also  gratified  the  favorite  taste  for  embellishing, 
and  corroborating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought, 
additional  probability  to  the  Scripture  narrative, 
and  dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  tri- 
umphs.    [Esther,  Book  ok.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel's  place  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
sened  that  in  the  genealogies  Matt  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Here  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
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Jiidah,  the  foremost  man  of  his  countr}',  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  representing  him  as  descend- 
ing from  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  David,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  unknown  persons.  We  find 
him,  too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at 
a  time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  family  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  from  the  last  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  grandson,  neither  the  history,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  rela- 
tive of  .Jeconiah,  while  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
interpretation  of  Jer.  xxii.  30  shows  Jeconiah  to 
have  been  childless.  The  inference  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jeconiah's  royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  [Salathiel;  Genealogy  of  Christ. 
For  Zerubbabel's  descendants  see  Hananiah  8.] 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek 
form  of  Zorobabel.  A.  C.  H. 

ZERUFAH  {mn'$,  and  once  «nn!?: 
2apoi/ta;  [Alex.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6,  :^apoveia']  -SVtr- 
via).  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish  records 
are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of  the  three 
leading  heroes  of  David's  army — Abishai,  Joab, 
and  Asahel  —  the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  She  and 
Abigail  are  specified  in  the  genealogy  of  David's 
family  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  "  sisters  of  the  sons 
of  Jesse"  (ver.  16;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  § 
1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  a 
suspicion  wliich  is  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the  younger 
of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference  that 
they  were  both  the  daughters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be  —  as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  —  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife,  or 
some  other  person  unknown,  must  forever  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  ,552.]  Other 
explanations  are  given  under  Nahash,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2053  f.  Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original 
Ishai)  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab- 
ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  iA7it.  vii.  1,  §  3)  explicitly  states 
his  name  to  have  been  Souri  (:S,ovpi),  but  no  cor- 
roboration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  -Jose- 
phus himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  family  is  always 
called  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
sacred  records.  G. 

ZE'THAM  (DriT  [T^erh.  olive-tree]:  Zrjedv 
[Vat.  Z€0o/i],  ZeOd/j.;  Alex.  Zaido/x,  ZoOo^i'.  Ze- 
than,  Zathan).  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershonite 
Levit«  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr.  xxvi.  22  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehieli,  and  so  the 
grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZE'THAN  (in\T:  ZaMv,  Alex.  neav.  Ze- 
thnn).  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 


a  2  Sam.  xiv.  1. 
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ZETHAR  (nnj  [perh.   star]:   ^AfiaraCds: 

Zethar).  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus 
who  attended  upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded 
to  bring  Vashti  mto  his  presence  (Esth.  i.  10). 

ZFA  {V^l :  Zoue;  [Comp.  Zm:]  Zie).  One 
of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v. 
13). 

ZPBA  (S^"^!^,  once  «5^  6 :  [Rom.  2ij3(£; 
Vat.]  2€ii8a;  Alex.  2j)3a,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  [1,]  2 
[p,  3,  4,]  2ij8^o;  Joseph.  :Xi fids'.  Siba).  A 
person  who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xix. 

17,  29).  He  had  been  a  slave  (I'^V)  of  the  house 
of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  incur- 
sion which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  master's  family) 
had  been  set  free  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  5).  The 
opportunities  thus  afforded  him  he  had  so  far  im- 
proved, that  when  first  encountered  in  the  history 
he  is  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen  sons  and 
twenty  slaves.  David's  reception  of  Mephibosheth 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with  his  whole 
establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bondage  from 
which  be  had  so  long  been  free.  It  reduced  him 
from  being  an  independent  landholder  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mei-e  dependent.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
towards  David  and  towards  Mephibosheth.  Be- 
yond this  the  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  his 
remarks  on  Ziba  under  the  head  of  Mephibo- 
sheth. G. 

*  The  adverse  judgment  here  expressed,  though 
it  may  rest  on  a  probability,  strikes  us  as  more 
decisive  than  the  record  waiTants.  In  Ziba's  *»  con- 
duct towards  David  "  we  fail  to  discover  evidence 
of  anything  but  kindness  in  feeling  afid  act.  If  an 
explanation  of  his  course  is  necessary,  we  do  not 
find  "  the  key  "  to  his  supposed  treachery  in  any 
derogatory  service  to  which  the  king  had  sub- 
jected him.  His  relation  to  the  survivor  of  the 
royal  family  that  he  had  served,  in  which  he  re- 
tained his  own  servants,  was  a  token  of  David's 
confidence  in  him;  and  we  think  that  an  Oriental 
of  his  standing,  at  that  day  or  this,  would  I'egard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  responsible,  honorable,  remuner- 
ative trust.     [Mephibosheth,  Amer.  ed.] 

S.  W. 

ZIB'EON  (l"l375^  [(hjecT]:  SeiSeyci*/:  Seb- 
eon).  Father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholiba- 
mah  was  P^sau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (vv.  20,  24,  29 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  38,  40), the  latter  signifying  "cave-dweller,"  and 
the  former  being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know 
nothing  of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes;  or  more 

probably  "^-^nn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  mistranscription 
for   ''7*nD    (the  Horite). 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon  is, 
that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and  in 
ver.  24  his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be 

easily  explained  by  supposing  that  i^'D.  refers  to 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  preceding 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  should  be  observed,  has  f^. 


b  2  Sam.  xvi.  4. 
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An  allusion  is  made  to  some  unrecorded  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Horites  in  tlie  pa.ss:vj;e,  "  this  [was 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father  "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  24).     The  word  rendered  "  mules  "  in  the 

A.  v.  is  the  Heb.  D'^KJ.I,  perhaps  the  Emims   or 

giants,  as  in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  Q^^'^Mn,  and 
so  also  Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan.  Gesenius  pre- 
fers "  hot-springs,"  following  the  Vulj^.  rendering. 
Zibeon  was  also  one  of  the  dukes,  or  phylarchs,  of 
the  llorites  (ver.  29).  For  the  identification  with 
Beeri,  father  of  Judith  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34), 
see  Beeki,  and  see  also  Anah.  E.  S.  P. 

ZIB'IA  (W;?!^  [roe]:  Jf^.ci;  [Vat.  l6/3ta:] 
Sebia).  A  Benjamite,  apparently,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  the  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh 
(1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (n;5!^  [roe]  :  2a)8i«£  ;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  A$ia'-  SebUi).  A  native  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  1). 

ZICH'RI  0"l5t  ^remembered,  famous]: 
Zexpe^-  Zt;chn).  1.  Son  of  Izhar  the  son  of 
Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  name  is  incorrectly 
given  in  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V.  "  Zithri," 
though  it  is  printed  ZiciiKi  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

2.  {Zaxpi  [Vat.  -p«<] ;  Alex.  Z^xp^')  ^  ^'i" 
jamite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  {Zfxp'<-  [y^^-  -pf*]'  -A^lex.  Zoxpi-)  A  Ben- 
jamite of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). 

4.  (Z€XP'?  L^'^t' Zaxpf'-])  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  .leroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

5.  [Zexpt;  Vat.  Zaxpe*.]  Son  of  Asaph,  else- 
where calletl  Zahdi  and  Zaccuk  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

6.  [Zixp^'i  ^^^-  Z€xp€<.]  A  descendant  of 
Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  the  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

8.  (Zopi;  [Vat.  Zap€i;]  Alex.  Zaxpj.)  Of  the 
tribe  of  .ludah.  His  son  Amasiah  commanded 
200,000  men  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
16). 

9.  (Zaxap'as  ?  [Comp.  ZfxP'-])  father  of 
Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

10.  (Zfxp'=  [y^^-  ECfXPf'O  Alex.  ECcxP*-) 
An  Ephraimite  hero  in  the  invading  army  of  Pekah 
the  son  of  Kemaliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  In  the 
battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Maaseiah  the  king's  son,  Azrikam,  the 
prefect  of  tlie  palace,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  next 
to  the  king,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Zichri. 

11.  (Zexpi;  [Vat.  FA.  Zexp«'.])  Father  or 
ancestor  of  Joel  14  (Neh.  xi.  y).  He  was  prob- 
ably a  Benjamite. 

12.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit]  A  priest  of  the 
familv  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ZID'DIM  (D**"^^!!,  with  the  def.  article 
\jleclmties,Ti'\.&iv.]:TU)uTvpitav:  Assedim).  One 
of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali, 
according  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Josh.  xix.  35).  The  translators  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  the  word  in  the  original, 

D'^'l^n.    »  the   Tyrians,"    while   those   of    the 

Peshito-Syriac,   on   the  other  hand,    read   it   as 

pi!J,  Zidon.     These  readings  were  probably  both 
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influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  name  next  fol- 
lowing that  in  question,  namely,  Zer,  was  that  of 
Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  indeed 
Tyre  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the  allotment, 
not  of  Naphtali,  but  of  Asher  (xix.  28,  29).  The 
Jerusalem  Tahnud  (Megillnh,  i.)  is  probably  nearer 
the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim  with  Kefr 
Chittai,  which  Schwarz  (p.  182)  with  much  prob- 
ability takes  to  be  the  present  flait'in,  at  the  north- 
ern foot  of  the  well-known  Kurn  Haitin,  or  "Horns 
of  Hattin,"  a  few  miles  west  of  TiWrias.  This 
identification  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  the  three 
next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  have  been 
connected  with  tlie  lake.  G. 

ZIDKI'JAH  (nj|7"y^  [justice  of  Jehovah]: 
licSfKias  '■  Sedecias).  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
1 ).  The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  in 
the  A.  V.  rendered  Zedekiafi. 

ZrDON  or  SI'DON  O'll^V  and  )1^'2 : 
2i5<ij/;  [Vat.  generally  ^ciSwv;  Judg.  xviii.  28, 
2,i5u>vioi,  Vat.  ^fiSwvtoi;  Ezr.  iii.  7,  oi  ^iSdvioi, 
Vat.  ^rjSafieiv;  1  K.  xvii.  9,  ^  ^tSdvia,  Vat.  26i- 
Scovia;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  ^oiviK-q;  Is.  xxiii.  12,  Alex. 
2ta>i';]  Sidon).  Gen.  x.  15,  19;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix. 
28;  Judg.  i.  31,  xviii.  28;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4);  Is. 
xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ez.  xxviii. 
21,  22;  Zech.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21;  Luke 
vi.  17,  X.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.  An  an- 
cient and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33° 
34'  05''  N.,  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to  the 
north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsidon,  signi- 
fies "  Fishing,"  or  "  Fishery"  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.). 
Its  modern  name  is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in  the 
narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  3,  §  1,  rh  fieya  ireSiov  ^iSuvos  ir6\eais)  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  recede  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and  or- 
chards, in  which  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  "  The  plain  is 
flat  and  low,"  says  iNIr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
llamibook  fur  Syria  and  Paltstine,  "  but  near 
the  coast  line  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the  sea  in  a 
southwestern  direction.  On  the  northern  slope 
of  the  promontory  thus  formed  stands  the  old 
city  of  Zidon.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is 
covered  by  the  citadel"  {Enc.  /Sritannica,  8th 
edition,  s.  r.). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cities 
are  mentioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first  —  a 
circumstance  which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acci- 
dental, or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not 
that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  the 
order  being  reversed  in  two  works  which  were 
written  at  a  period  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  long 
tem[X)rary  superiority  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two, 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  proph- 
ets; and  the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Ez.  xxvi.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.  1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  against  Zidon  (Ez. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  predominant  Biblical  in- 
terest of  Tyre  arises  from  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would 
be  uo  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity 
than  Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Zidon,  when  their  city  had  been  reduced  by  the 
king  of  Ascalon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the 


ZIDON 

capture  of  Troy.  Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak 
authority  for  any  disputed  historical  fact,  and  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi. 
2)  that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  caiuiot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Phce- 


Modern  Saida  —  Zidoo  or  Sidon  (Kitto). 


nicians.  In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed coimection  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.  This  is  a  very  strong  point;  but,  per- 
haps, not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can  prove 
that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians  at  tlie 
very  distant  period  when  alone  the  Zidonians  would 
have  built  Tyre,  if  they  founded  it  at  all;  or  that 
it  would  have  applied  not  only  to  the  conscious 
and  deliberate  founding  of  a  colony,  but  likewise 


to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  a  city, 
as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.  Certainly, 
there  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in  Zidonians 
having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are  called 
Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called  Tyr- 
ians. And  at  any  rate  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-born  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15), 
and  is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Great  Zidon,"  or 
"the  Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it 
in  Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).     It  is  confirmed,  like- 
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wise,  by  Sidonians  being  used  as  the  generic  name 
of  the  Ph(£niciaii8  or  Canaauites  (Josh.  xiii.  6; 
Judg.  xviii.  7);  and  by  tlie  reason  assigned  for 
there  being  no  deliverer  to  I^iish  when  its  j)eace- 
able  inhabitants  were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far 
from  Zidoii;  "  whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  of  equal 
importance,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
mention  Tyre,  which  professed  substantially  the 
same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances 
that  in  the  Homeric  i)oems  Tyre  is  not  named, 
while  there  is  mention  both  of  Sidon  and  the 
Sidonians  {Od.  xv.  425;  //.  xxiii.  743);  and  the 
land  of  the  Sidonians  is  called  "  Sidonia "  {Od. 
xiii.  285).  One  point,  however,  in  the  Homeric 
poems  deserves  to  be  8|)ecially  noted  concerning 
the  Sidonians,  that  they  are  never  here  mentioned 
as  trailers,  or  praised  for  their  nautical  skill,  for 
which  they  were  afterwards  so  celebratetl  (Herod, 
vii.  44,  90).  The  trailers  are  invariably  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Phoenicians,  which  would, 
indeed,  include  the  Sidonians;  but  still  the  s{)ecial 
praise  of  Siilonijuis  was  as  skilled  workmen.  When 
Achilles  distributed  prizes  at  the  games  in  honor 
of  Patroclus,  he  gave  as  the  prize  of  the  swiftest 
runner,  a  large  silver  bowl  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  which  hiul  been  cunningly  made  by  the  skill- 
ful Sidonians,  but  which  Phtenicians  had  brought 
over  the  sea  (//.  xxiii.  743,  744).  And  when 
Menelaus  wished  to  give  to  'i'elemachus  what  was 
most  beautiful  and  most  valuable,  he  presented 
him  with  a  similar  mixiiig-i>owl  of  silver,  with 
golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
which  had  lieen  a  gift  to  Menelaus  himself  from 
Phaedinms,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (  Od.  iv.  614-»;18, 
and  Od.  XV.  /.  c. ).  And  again,  all  the  l^eautifuUy 
embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which  she 
selectetl  one  as  an  otiering  to  Athene,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sidonian  women,  which  I'aris,  when 
coming  to  Troy  with  Helen,  had  brought  from 
Sidonia  (//.  vi.  28S)-2y5).  Hut  in  no  c:ise  is  any- 
thing mentioned  as  having  l)een  brought  from 
Sidon  in  Sidonian  vessels  or  by  Sidonian  sailors. 
Perhaj)s  at  this  time  the  Phoenician  vessels  were 
principally  titteil  out  at  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia  to 
the  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tionetl  in  the  Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  'VytQ.  When  the  people  called 
"Zidonians"  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  Phtenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are 
meant,  a^,  for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to 
Hiram  that  there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that 
could  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K. 
V.  6);  and  possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  father  of 
Jezebel,  is  called  their  king  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who, 
according  to  Menander  in  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13, 
§  2),  was  king  of  the  Tyrians.  This  may  likewise 
be  the  meaning  when  Ashtoreth  is  called  the  God- 
dess, or  Abomination,  of  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  xi. 
5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  or  when  women  of  the 
Zidonians  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  xi.  1).  And  this  seems  to  be  equally  true 
of  the  phrases,  "daughter  of  Zidon,"  and  "mer- 
chants of  Zidon,'"  and  even  once  of  "  Zidon  "  it- 
self (Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12)  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
against  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threat- 
ened by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3). 
StiU,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  during  this 
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epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink 
from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phoeni- 
cians, iii.  2518  6] ;  that  the  city  was  governed  by 
kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22);  that,  previous 
to  the  invasion  of  Neliuchadnezzar,  it  had  fur- 
nished mariners  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8);  that,  atone 
j)eriod,  it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to 
Tyre ;  and  that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
invaded  Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  op|X)rtunity  to 
revolt.  It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  the  subjection 
of  one  great  city  to  another  great  city  only  twenty 
miles  off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion ;  but  the  fact  is  rendered  con- 
ceivable by  the  relation  of  Athens  to  its  allies  after 
the  Persian  war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  improb- 
ble  that  its  rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  in- 
fluential in  inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century 
later,  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently 
without  offering  any  serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  {wint  of  prosperity ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  importance  (Diod.  xvi.  44;  Mela,  i.  12).  It 
is  very  proljable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken 
and  imj)overish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon 
at  the  expense  of  Tyre;  as  it  was  an  obvious  ex- 
pedient for  any  Tyrian  merchants,  artisans,  and 
sailors,  who  deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to 
transfer  their  residence  to  Zidon.  However  this 
may  lie,  in  the  exi)edition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
the  Sidonians  were  highly  favored,  and  were  a 
preeminently  important  element  of  his  naval  power. 
When,  from  a  hill  near  Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed 
a  lx)at-race  in  his  fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by 
the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  44).  When  he  reviewed 
his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden  canopy  in  a 
Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100);  when  he  wished  to 
examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  in- 
trusted himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  was  his 
wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128);  and  when 
the  tyrants  and  general  officers  of  his  great  expedi- 
tion sat  in  order  of  honor,  the  king  of  the  Sidonians 
sat  first  (viii.  67).  Again,  Herodotus  states  that 
the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessels  of  the 
whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Sidonians 
(vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that  Nireus 
(thrice-named)  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  Peleus, 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Sido- 
nians, when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  their  crews),  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole 
fleet,  '''■after  the  Sidonians  "  (vi.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  most  disastrous  catastrophes  recorded 
in  history.  Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  narrated  by  sev- 
eral writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renowned  conqueror, 
the  fate  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  his- 
tory of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  con- 
nected with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.  c.  359-338),  a 
monarch  who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  aver- 
sion and  contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  over- 
throw of  Sidon  has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much 
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attention  as  it  deserves.  The  principal  circum- 
stances were  these.  While  the  Persians  were  mak- 
ing preparations  in  Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt 
in  Egypt,  some  Persian  satraps  and  generals  be- 
haved oppressively  and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in 
the  Sidonian  division  of  the  city  of  Tripolis.« 
On  this,  the  Sidonian  people  projected  a  revolt; 
and  having  first  concerted  arrangements  with  other 
Phoenician  cities,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Nectane- 
bus,  they  put  their  designs  into  execution.  They 
commenced  by  committing  outrages  in  a  residence 
and  park  (7rapa5eio-os )  of  the  Persian  king ;  they 
burnt  a  large -store  of  fodder  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  Persian  cavalry;  and  they  seized  and 
put  to  death  the  Persians  who  had  been  guilty  of 
insults  towards  the  Sidonians.  Afterwards,  under 
their  King  Tennes,  with  the  assistance  from  I'^ypt 
of  4,000  Greek  mercenaries  under  Mentor,  they 
expelled  the  Persian  satraps  from  Phoenicia;  they 
strengthened  the  defenses  of  their  city,  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  and  prepared  for 
a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King  Tennes 
proved  a  traitor  to  their  cause  —  and  in  perform- 
ance of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed  into 
the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 
tion, shared  the  same  fate ;  and  by  concert  between 
Tennes  and  Mentor,  the  Persian  troops  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the  arrival  of  Ochus, 
had  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leav- 
ing the  town;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persian  troops,  they  adopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his 
own  house  (b.  c.  351).  Forty  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  Tennes 
himself  did  not  save  his  own  hfe,  as  Ochus,  not- 
withstanding his  promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him 
to  death.  The  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins 
was  sold  for  money. 

After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  blow;  fresh  immigrants  from 
other  cities  must  have  settled  in  it;  and  probably 
many  Sidonian  sailors  survived,  who  had  been  ply- 
ing their  trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Is- 
sus  was  fought  about  eighteen  years  afterwards  (b. 
C.  333),  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored 
city  opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own 
accord,  from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated,  of  Da- 
rius and  the  Persians  (Arrian,  Anab.  Al.  ii.  15). 
The  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  Sidon  now 
became  apparent ;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.  After  aiding  to  bring  upon  Tyre  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  their  own  city, 


a  In  an  excellent  account  of  this  revolt,  Bp.  Thirl- 
■wall  seems  to  have  regarded  Diodorus  as  meaning 
Sidon  itself  by  the  words  Iv  rfi  StSwi/iwi/,  xvi.  41  {His- 
tory of  Greece^  vi.  179) ;  and  Miot,  in  his  French  trans- 
lation of  Diodorus  (Bibliotheque  Historique  de  Diodore 
de  Sidle,  Paris,  1837,  tom.  v.  73),  actually  translates 
the  words  by  "  Sidon."  The  real  meaning,  however, 
eeems  to  be  as  stated  in  the  text.  Indeed,  otherwise 
there  was  no  sulHcient  reason  for  mentioning  Tripolis 
as  specially  connected  with  the  causes  of  the  war. 
b  Pliny  elsewhere  {Hist,  Nat.  xxxvi.  65  [26])  gives 
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they  were  so  far  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Curtius, 
iv.  4, 15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  impor- 
tant political  part  in  history.  It  became,  however, 
again  a  flourishing  town  —  and  Polybius  (v.  70) 
incidentally  mentions  that  Antiochus  in  his  war 
with  Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against 
Sidon  (b.  c.  218),  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  it 
from  the  abundance  of  its  resources,  and  the  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or  refu- 
gees. Subsequently,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §  2),  JuUus  Csesar  wrote  a  letter  respecting 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Magis- 
trates, Council,  and  Demos  of  Sidon."  This  shows 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the 
forms  of  liberty,  though  Dion  Cassius  says  (Ixiv. 
7)  that  Augustus,  on  his  arrival  in  the  East,  de- 
prived them  of  it  for  seditious  conduct.  Not  long 
after,  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  Phoenicia,  says  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Both  were  illustrious  and  splen- 
did formerly,  and  now ;  but  which  should  be  called 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  "  (xvi.  p.  756).  He  adds  that 
it  is  situated  on  the  main-land,  on  a  fine  naturally- 
formed  harbor.  He  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as 
cultivating  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astron- 
omy; and  says  that  the  best  opportunities  were  af- 
forded in  Sidon  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy.  He  adds, 
that  in  his  time  there  were  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, natives  of  Sidon,  as  Boethus,  with  whom  he 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  brother 
Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Si- 
don when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most 
northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of 
glass  at  Sidon  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  17,  19);^  and  during 
the  Roman  period  we  may  conceive  Tyre  and  Si- 
don as  two  thriving  cities,  each  having  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture; 
the  latter  of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  purple  dyes  from 
shell-fish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  reason  for  following  mi- 
nutely the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shared 
generally  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exception 
that  it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered  accordingly 
more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal  year  1291  A. 
D.  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen 
quite  so  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Din, 
emir  of  the  Druses  between  1594  and  1634,  and 
the  settlement   at   Sayda  of  French   commercial 


an  account  of  the  supposed  accidental  invention  of 
glass  in  Phoenicia,  The  story  is  that  some  merchants 
on  the  f-ea-shore  made  use  of  some  lumps  of  natron  to 
support  their  cauldrons  ;  and  that,  when  the  natron 
was  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  in  conjunction  with 
the  sea  sand,  a  translucent  vitreous  stream  was  seen 
to  flow  along  the  ground.  This  story,  however,  is 
now  discredited  ;  as  it  requires  intense  furnace  heat 
to  produce  the  fusion.  See  article  "  Glass  "  in  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannica,  8th  edition. 
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bouses,  it  had  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  17th  and 
part  of  the  18th  century,  and  became  the  principal 
city  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the 
east  and  the  west  (see  Memmres  (hi  Chtvalier 
ctAi-vieux,  Paris,  1735,  torn.  i.  p.  29-t-379).  This 
was  put  an  end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by 
violence  and  oppression  (Hitter's  Krdkumle,  sieb- 
zehnter  Theil,  erste  Abtheilung,  drittes  Buch,  pp. 
405,  406),  closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which 
the  population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  esti- 
mated at  20,000  inhabitants.  The  population,  if 
it  ever  approached  such  a  high  point,  has  since 
materially  decreased,  and  apparently  does  not  now 
exceed  5,000;  but  the  town  still  shows  signs  of 
former  wealth,  and  the  houses  are  better  con- 
structed and  more  solid  than  those  at  Tyre,  being 
many  of  them  built  of  stone.  Its  chief  exports  are 
silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls  (Kobinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, iii.  418,  419).  As  a  protection  against 
the  Turks,  its  ancient  harbor  was  filled  up  with 
stones  and  earth  by  the  orders  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  so 
that  only  small  l)oats  can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger 
vessels  anchor  to  the  northward,  where  they  are 
only  protected  from  the  south  and  east  winds 
(Porter's  /fttnd/xmkfin'  Syriii  and  Palestine,  1858, 
p.  398).  The  trade  between  Syria  and  Eurojje 
now  mainly  passes  through  lieyrout,  as  its  n)ost 
important  commercial  centre;  and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  lieyrout  in  this  respect,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  modem  navigation,  are  so  decided  that  it 
is  certain  to  maintain  its  present  superiority  over 
Sidon  and  Tyre. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  in 
our  own  times  no  important  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  or  near  Tyre,  the  case  is 
difierent  with  Sidon.  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  town  there  are  numerous 
sepulchres  in  the  rock,  and  there  are  likewise  se- 
pulchral caves  in  the  atyoiniug  plain  (see  Porter, 
EncycUtp.  Britann.  1.  c).  "In  Jaimary,  1855," 
says  Mr.  Porter,  "  one  of  the  sepulchral  caves  was 
accidentally  opened  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  S.  E.  of 
the  city,  and  in  it  was  discovered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  Phoenician  monuments  in 
existence.  It  is  a  sarcophagus  ....  the  lid  of 
which  was  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with  the 
face  bare.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  lid  is  a  per- 
fect Phoenician  inscription  in  twenty-two  lines,  and 
on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is  another  al- 
most as  long."  This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the 
Nineveh  division  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  Ix)uvre. 
At  first  sight,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
may  be  easily  mistiiken ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  black  marble.  On  the  authority,  however, 
of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  examined  it  very 
closely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sarcophagus  is  of 
black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  more 
abundant  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the 
lid  are  decidedly  of  the  Egyptian  type,  and  the 
head-dress  is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  bird 
sculptured  on  what  might  seem  the  place  of  the 
right  and  left  shoulder.  There  can  therefore  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  sarcophagus  was 
either  made  in  Egypt  and  sent  thence  to  Sidon,  or 
that  it  was  made  in  Phoenicia  in  imitation  of  simi- 
lar works  of  art  in  Egypt.  The  inscriptions  them- 
selves are  the  longest  Phoenician  inscriptions  which 
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a  *  The  translation  of  this  epitaph  by  Mr.  Deutsch 
of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Munk 


have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  translation  of 
them  was  published  by  Professor  Dietrich  at  Mar- 
bui^  in  1855,  and  by  Professor  Ewald  at  Gcittingen 
in  1856. «  The  predominant  idea  of  them  seems  to 
lie  to  wani  all  men,  under  penalty  of  the  monarch's 
curse,  against  opening  his  sarcophagus  or  disturbing 
his  repose  for  any  purjjose  whatever,  especially  in 
order  to  search  for  treasures,  of  which  he  solenmly 
declares  there  are  none  in  his  tomb.  The  king's 
title  is  "  King  of  the  Sidonians  ";  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  Ethbaal,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kings 
(1  K.  xvi.  31),  there  must  remain  a  certain  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  title  ordinarily  assumed  by 
kings  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had  a  wider  signifi- 
cation. ^Ve  learn  from  the  inscription  that  the 
king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth.  With 
regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  king's  reign,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  indication. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  he  reigned  not  long  before 
the  11th  century  u.  c.  E.  T. 


Coin  of  Zidon. 

*  ZiuoN  or  Sidon  has  points  of  contact  also 
with  the  N.  Testament.  The  Saviour  himself  in 
all  probability  visited  that  city  (certainly  if  we  read 
5io  2j5a>»'09,  Mark  vii.  31,  according  to  the  best 
opinion),  and  at  all  events  passed  near  it  in  his  ex- 
cursion across  the  southern  spur  of  I^banon  and 
back  thence  into  Decapolis  (Matt.  xv.  21  ff. ;  Mark 
vii.  24  ff.).  The  Apostle  Paul  touched  at  this  port 
on  his  voyage  to  Home,  atjd  found  Christians  there 
whom  the  courtesy  of  Julius  permitted  him  to  visit 
(Acts  xxvii.  3).  Very  possibly  a  church  had  ex- 
isted there  from  the  time  of  the  dis|)ersion  of  the 
disciples  from  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
some  of  whom  went  into  Phoenicia  (Acts  xi.  19). 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Zidon  may  be  men- 
tionetl  *'  the  immense  stones  which  form  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  inner  harbor,  each  one  some  ten 
feet  square  ....  and  columns,  sarcophagi,  broken 
statuary,  and  other  evidences  of  a  gieat  city  found 
everywhere  in  the  gardens,  with  the  oldest  trees 
growing  in  a  fertile  soil  many  feet  thick  above 
them  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  154  f.). 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  not  uncommon,  having 
on  them  the  commercial  emblem  of  a  ship.  Zidon 
has  liecome  in  our  own  day  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
mission  from  this  country,  with  outposts  at  varioas 
points  in  that  part  of  Syria.  H. 

ZIDO'NIANS  C'?!?,  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  D'*?!''?, 

D'^3'"n*«!r,    C**?!!?,    and    once   (1   K.   xi.   33) 

]'^2"T^:  -ZiBiapiot,  [Vat.  SetSwj/tot,]  exc.  Ez. 
xxxii.  30,  (rTparr)yol  'Aacrovp'-  Sidonii,  exc.  Ez. 
xxxii.  30,  venatores).  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon. 
They  were  among  the  nations  of  Canaan  left  to 
practice  the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3), 


and  Levy  (in.serted  in  Kitto's   Bibl.  Cydopeedia,  iii. 
1161),  is  no  doubt  as  trustworthy  as  any  other.     H. 
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and  colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  spread  up  into 
the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  to  Misrephoth-maim 
(Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whence  in  later  times  they  hewed 
cedar-trees  for  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  first  entrance 
into  the  country  (Judg.  x.  12),  and  appear  to  have 
lived  a  luxurious,  reckless  life  (Judg.  xviii.  7);  they 
were  skillful  in  hewing  timber  (1  K.  v.  G),  and  were 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon.  They  were 
idolaters,  and  worshipped  Ashtoreth  as  their  tute- 
lary goddess  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  as 
well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their  king  was 
named  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  The  term  Zidonians  among 
the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  extended  in 
meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians  among  the  Greeks. 

In  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  the  Vulgate  read  D*'*T*'l^  the 

LXX.   probably  "ItlS^S    >nW,  for  n?J?i^  *'?*7!J. 

Zidonian  women  (nVD"7^  •  '2,vpai'  Sidonice)  were 
in  Solomon's  harem  (1  K.  xi.  1). 

ZIF«  (TT  [bloom]:  [Rom.  Ziov;  Vat.]  veio-w; 
Alex.  Zeiov'.  Zio),  1  K.  vi.  37.     [Month.] 

ZFHA  (Sn**^  [dry,  thirsty]:  ^ovQia, -Z-nd; 
Alex.  'S.ovaa,  'Ziaa-  Siha,  Soha).  1.  The  chil- 
dren of  Ziha  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

2.  (Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.  FA.i]  omit;  [FA.3]  2mc{: 
Soaha.)  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in  Ophel  (Neh. 
xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  family, 
and  so  identical  with  the  preceding. 

ZIK'LAG  0^T{$  and  twice Ob|T^  [a  wind- 
ing, bending,  Fiirst]  :  I^kcXAk,  once  2t/f cAok  ;  in 
Chr.  [Vat.]  Sco/cAa,  'S.oiyXajj.;  Alex.  St/ceAay,  but 
also  2iKeA.e7,  [StKeAo,]  Se/ceAa;  Joseph.  Se/ceAa: 
Siceleg).  A  place  which  possesses  a  special  inter- 
est from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the  pri- 
vate property  of  David.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv., 
where  it  is  enumerated  (ver.  31)  amongst  those  of 
the  extreme  south,  between  Horniah  (or  Zephath) 
and  Madmannah  (possibly  Beth-marcaboth).  It 
next  occurs,  in  the  same  connection,  amongst  the 
places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  PhiUstines  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided  there 
for  a  year  c  and  four  months  (xxvii.  7,  xxx.  14,  26 ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned,  in  company  with  Beer-sheba,  Ha- 
zar-shual,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  as  being 
reinhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the 
one  hand,  that  it  was  in  "the  south"  {negeb) 
seems  certain,  both  from  the  towns  named  with  it, 
and  also  from  its  mention  with  "the  south  of  the 
Cherethites  "  and  "  the  south  of  Caleb,"  some  of 
whose  descendants  we  know  were  at  Ziph  and  Maon, 
perhaps  even  at  Paran  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its 
connection  with  the  Philistines,  and  with  the  fact 


a  The  only  instance  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  use  of  Fin 
a  proper  name. 

6  1  Chr.  xii.  1  and  20. 
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—  which  follows  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xxx  ^_ 
(see  9,  10,  21 )  —  that  it  was  north  of  the  brook  '^m 
Besor.  The  word  employed  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  7,  ^b 
11,  to  denote  the  region  in  which  it  stood,  is  pecul- 
iar. It  is  not  has-Shefelah,  as  it  must  have  been 
had  Ziklag  stood  in  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philis- 
tia,  but  has-Sddeh,  which  Professor  Stanley  (S.  ^ 
P.  App.  §  15)  renders  "  the  field."  On  the  whole, 
though  the  temptation  is  strong  to  suppose  (as 
some  have  suggested)  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  the  only  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  or  Negeb  country, 
with  a  portion  of  which  the  Philistines  had  a  con- 
nection which  may  have  lasted  from  the  time  of 
their  residence  there  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  sddeh  is 
used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  for  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  have  been  situated 
far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near  Kadesh.  The 
name  of  Paran  also  occurs  in  the  same  passage. 
But  further  investigation  is  necessary  before  we  can 
remove  the  residence  of  Nabal  so  far  south.  His 
Maon  would  in  that  case  become,  not  the  Main 
which  lies  near  Zi/  and  Kurmul,  but  that  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Maonites,  or  Me- 
hunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  trav- 
ellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey  from 
Gaza  to  Suez  in  1842  (in  Williams's  Holy  City,  i. 
463-468)  was  told  of  "an  ancient  site  called  Asloodg^ 
or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  walls,"  three  hours 
east  of  Sebdta,  which  again  was  two  hours  and  a 
half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he  considers  as  iden- 
tical with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had  previously 
(in  1838)  heard  of  ''Asluj  as  lying  southwest  of 
Milh,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  {Bibl.  Ees.  ii.  201),  a 
position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr.  Row- 
lands. The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  (Negeb,  p.  209);  but  it  is  impossible  at 
present,  and  until  further  investigation  into  the 
district  in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
name  it.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct  —  and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of  ^m 

Dr.  Eli  Smith  ( _,«JLww^,  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ^H 

ed.  p.  115  a)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  —  the 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in   Hebrew, 

abp!^,  ibwv.  G.    U\ 

ZIL'LAH  (nb^  [shadow]:  5eAXc{:  Sella). 
One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain  and  Naaraah.  Dr. 
Kalisch  (Conun.  on  Gen.)  regards  the  names  of  La- 
mech's  wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  significant  of  the 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the  position 
of  the  woman.  "  Naamah  signifies  the  lovely,  beauti- 
ful woman ;  whilst  the  wife  of  the  first  man  was  sim- 
ply Eve,  the  lifegiving The  women  were, 

in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  regarded  merely  as 
the  propagators  of  the  human  family ;  beauty  and 
gracefulness  began  to  command  homage.  .  .  . 
Even  the  wives  of  Lamech  manifest  the  transition 


c  Josephus  {Ant.   vi. 
month  and  twenty  days. 


13,  §  19)  gives   this  as  one 
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into  this  epoch  of  beauty;  for  whilst  one  wife, 
Zillah,  reminds  still  of  assistance  and  protection 

(nvl5,  'sliadow'),  the  other,  Adah,  bears  a 
name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah,  and  like- 
wise signifying  ornament  and  loveliness." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
Zillah  are  both  daughters  of  Caiiian.  Adah  bare 
children,  but  Zillah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in 
consequence  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  pi-eserve  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  AV.  A.  W. 

ZILTAH  (HQ^T  [drop?]:  [z^x<pdu,]  ZeV 
<pd'-  Zdpka).  A  Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  his 
daughter  I^ah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24), 
and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13, 
XXXV.  2G,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZIL'THAI  [2syl.]  OOb^  [s/^rtrft/]:5aAaer; 
[Vat.  2oA06t;]  Alex.  2aAei:  Sektlutl).  1.  A 
Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii. 
20). 

2.  (5a;tioflr;  [Vat.]  FA.  Sf^adfi ;  [Comp.  Aid. 
SoAafll:]  Salathi.)  One  of  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands of  iManasseh  who  deserted  to  David  at  Zik- 
iag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIM'MAH  (n^T  [plan,  purpost]:  ZafifidO; 
[Vat.  Ze/x^a;]  Alex.  Za/m/xa  '•  Znmma).  1.  A 
Gershonite  Ixvite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  {ZafjLjj.dfx;  [Alex.  Za^/xa;  Comp.  Aid.  Ze/x- 
fia-])  Anotlier  Gershonite,  son  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  vi.  42);  possibly  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

3.  {ZefjL/xdd;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ze/x/xd  •]  Zenima.) 
Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  At  a  much 
earlier  period  we  find  the  same  collocation  of  names, 
Zimmah  and  Joah  as  fiither  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 
Compare  "  Alahath  the  son  of  Amasai "  in  2  Chr. 
xxix.  12  with  the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  "  Joel  the 
son  of  Azariah  "  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi. 
36;  and  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi  "  2  Chr.  xxix.  12 
with  *'  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi  ''in  1  Chr.  vi.  44. 
Unless  these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and 
not  of  individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  Uttle  re- 
markable. 

ZIM'RAN  (17^!  [sung,  celebrated] :  Zofx- 
fipau,  Ze/xfipufx  [Vat.  -pay]  ;  Alex.  *56)8poj', 
**Z(/x&pav,  Zefxpav:  Zainran,  [Znmram]).  The 
eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32). 
His  descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint 
given  tbat  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  the  con- 
trary would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.  Some 
would  identify  Zimran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv. 
25,  but  these  lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  sug- 
gested a  comparison  with  Za^pd/x,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cinoedocolpitaj,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea, 
west  of  Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for 
this  tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient 
Kenda,  was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who 
in  the  most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and 
may  only  have  come  into  possession  of  Zabram  at 
a  later  period  (Knobel,  Genesis).  Hitzig  and 
Lengerke  propose  to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with 
Zimiris,  a  district  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  25);  but  Grotius,  with  more  plausibiUty, 
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a  The  word  is    ]^D']W,  which  Ewald  (after  J.  D. 
Michaelis),  both  here  and  in  2  K.  xv.  25,  insists  on 


finds  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the 
interior  of  Arabia.  The  identification  of  Zimran 
with  the  modern  Beni  Omran,  and  the  Baui  Zo- 
maneis  of  Diodorus,  proposed  by  I\Ir.  Forster 
{Geoffv.  of  Arabia,  i.  431),  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained.  W.  A.  W. 

ZIM'RI  ("^"P^T  l^iinff,  theme  of  song] :  Za/x- 
fipi  [Vat.  -j8pf ij  :  Zambri).  1.  The  son  of  Salu, 
a  Simeonite  chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the 
Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).  When 
the  Israelites  at  Shittim  were  smitten  with  plagues 
for  their  impure  worship  of  Baal-peor,  and  were 
weeping  before  the  Tabernacle,  Zimri,  with  a  shame- 
less disregard  to  his  own  high  position  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  presence 
the  Midianitess  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce  anger 
of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift  ven- 
geance with  which  he  pursued  the  offenders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  that  uncompromising 
spirit  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
whole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §§  10-12),  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its  vigor 
and  point.  In  the  Targum  of  [Pseudo-]  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  several  traditional  details  are  added. 
Zimri  retorts  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had 
taken  to  wife  a  Midianitess,  and  twelve  miraculous 
signs  attend  the  vengeance  of  Phinehas. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  un- 
usual word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  rendering  "  tent "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num. 
xxv.  8.     It  was  not   the  ohel,  or  ordinary  tent  of 

the  encampment,  but  the  HSp,  kubbdh  (whence 
Span,  alcova,  and  our  rt/c<we),  or  dome-shaped  tent, 
to  which  Phinehas  pursued  his  victims.  Whether 
this  was  the  tent  which  Zimri  occupied  as  chief  of 
his  tribe,  and  which  was  in  consequence  more 
elaborate  and  highly  ornamented  than  the  rest,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  one  of  the 
tents  which  the  Midianitess  used  for  the  worship  of 
Peor,  is  not  to  be  determined,  though  the  latter  is 
favored  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  lupanar. 
The  -word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In 
the  Syriac  it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment 
of  the  tent.  W.  A.  W. 

2.  (''"l^T  :  Zajx^pi  [Vat.  -fip^i] ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  12,  §  5,  Zauoprjs:  Zambri.)  Fifth  sovereign 
of  the  separate  Itingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days 
in  the  year  i$.  c.  930  or  929.  Originally  in  com- 
mand of  half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he 
gained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son 
of  Baasha,  who,  after  reigning  for  something  more 
than  a  year  (compare  1  K.  xvi.  8  and  10),  was  in- 
dulging in  a  drunken  revel  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arza  at  Tirzah,  then  the  capital.  In  the 
midst  of  this  festivity  Zimri  killed  him,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  all  the  rest  of  Baasha's  family. 
But  the  army  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Phihstine  town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of 
Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri 
king.  He  immediately  marched  against  Tirzah, 
and  took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  late  king's  palace,«  set  it  on  fire 
and    perished  in    the  ruins    (1    K.   xvi.    9-20). 

translating  "  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that 
it  is  etymologically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  con- 
firmation of  his  view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous 
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Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's  speech  to  Jehu  (2 
K.  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah's  death  the  queen-mother 
welcomed  his  murderer  with  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments, seems  rather  arbitrary  and  far-fetched. 
[Jezebel.]  G.  E.  L.  C 

3.  (Zamin.)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  [Alex,  twice,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  Za/xpi-]  Son 
of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
36,  ix.  42). 

5.  (Om.  in  LXX. :  ZamhH.)  An  obscure  name, 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  25)  in  probable  connection 

with  Dedan,  Tenia,  Buz,  Arabia  (!3*l!^),  the  min- 
gled people  "  'ereb  "  (D^jV'tl),  all  of  which  im- 
mediately precede  it,  besides  other  peoples;  and 
followed  by  Elam,  the  Medes,  and  others.  The 
passage  is  of  wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference, 
as  indicated  above,  seems  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  sons 
of  the  East,  the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is 
known  respecting  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as,  or  derived  from  Zimran,  which  see. 

E.  S.  P. 

ZIN  CJ'^^  [hw  palm-tree,  Ges.]:^/^;  [Vat. 
26ii/;  Num.  xxvii.  14a,  Alex.  ':$iva;  Josh.  xv.  1,  Alex. 
^ifx]  Josh.  XV.  3,  Rom.  Alex.  2ej/ci,  Vat.i  EpyaK,  2. 
m.  ©evpaK'-  Sin.])  The  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghor,  and 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  portions 
of  them)  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau  of  the 
Tih  which  stretches  westward.  The  country  in  ques- 
tion consists  of  two  or  three  successive  terraces 
of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle  (like 
stairs  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at  the 
Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  which  also  they 
slope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent  by 
the  Wady  el-Fikreh  into  the  Ghor,  the  remaining 
waters  running  by  smaller  channels  into  the  Ara- 
bah, and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  el-Jeib  also  to 
the  Ghor.  Judghig  from  natural  features,  in  the 
vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the  portion 
between,  and  drained  by  these  wadies,  is  the  region 
in  question;  but  where  it  ended  westward,  whether 
at  any  of  the  above  named  terraces,  or  bleeding 
imperceptibly  with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumaea  was  conterminous 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edora  (see  Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21, xx.  1, xxvii. 
14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1).  The  re- 
searches of  Williams  and  Rowlands  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  not  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  site 
el-Ku(Ms  for  the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the 
"wilderness  of  Kades,"  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  Zin,  follows  the  course  of  the  Wady 
Murreh  westward.  The  whole  region  requires 
further  research ;  but  its  difficulties  are  of  a  very 
formidable  character.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §  6) 
speaks  of  a  "hill  called  Sin  "  (StV),  where  Miriam, 
who  died  in  Kadesh,  when  the  people  had  "  come 
to  the  desert  of  Zin,"  was  buried.  This  "  Sin  " 
of  Josephus  may  recall  the  name  Zin,  and,  being 
applied  to  a  hill,  may  perhaps  indicate  the  most 
singular  and  wholly  isolated  conical  acclivity  named 
Moderah  {Madura,  or  Madara),  standing  a  little 
S.  of  the  Wady  Fikreh,  near  its  outlet  into  the 


slave  of  women.     But  its  root  seems  to  be  DIS.  "  to 

-  t' 
be  high  "'  (Gesenius) ;  and  in  other  passages,  especially 
Prov.  xviii.    19,  the   meaning   is  "a   lofty  fortress," 
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Ghor.  This  would  precisely  agree  with  the  tract 
of  country  above  uidicated  (Num.  xx.  1,  Seetzen, 
Reisen,  iii.  Hebron  to  Madara  ;  Wilton,  Negeb, 
pp.  127,  134).  H.  H. 

ZI'NA  (S2*»T  [prob.  abundance] :  ZiCd:  Ziza). 
ZizAH  the  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 
comp.  11)   the  Gershonite.     One  of  Kennicott's 

MSS.  reads  N^*^^,  Ziza,  like  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

*  ZI'ON  O^"'?,  sunny,  from  Hn^  :  -^.td^v', 
Vat.  2eta>j/,  exc  Am.  i.  2,  and  21  places  in  Psalms; 
Sin.  or  FA.  'S.^iuv  in  Ps.  ii.  6,  xlviii.  2,  Ixix.  35, 
Ixxxiv.  7,  Ixxxvii.  2,  5,  xcix.  2,  cxlvii.  12,  cxlix.  2 ;  Is. 
i.  8,  iii.  16, 17,  viii.  18,  x.  32,  xii.  6,  xviii.  7,  xxviii.  16, 
xxxi.  4,  9,  xxxvii.  22,  xl.  9,  xU.  27,  Ii.  3, 11,  lix.  20, 
Ixi.  3,  kiv.  10;  Jer.  xxvi.  18  (so  Alex. );  Joel  iii.  21; 
Obad.  17;  Zech.  ii.  10,  ix.  13;  elsewhere  ZiwV,  in 
Cant.  iii.  11  Vat.  and  Sin.  omit:  Sion).  In  the 
Apoc.  and  N.  T.  the  A.  V.,  following  the  Greek, 
uses  Sion  as  a  variation  of  Zion  [Sion,  Moukt, 
2] ;  but  the  latter  is  an  essentially  different  name 
from  the  Sionoi  Deut.  iv.  48  [Sion,  Mount,  1]. 

Mount  Zion  is  the  southern  terminus  and  west- 
ern tongue  of  the  high  table-land,  or  double  prom- 
ontory, on  which  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  is  the 
highest  of  its  hills.  Elevated,  and  surrounded  by 
deep,  trunk-like  ravines  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east,  with  a  deep  depression,  or  vallev,  in  the  ridge 
on  the  north,  it  was  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  first  appears  in  sacred  history  as  a 
stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  who  had  fortified  it, 
and  who  held  possession  of  it  long  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  gained  the  rest  of  the  territory  (Josh.  xv. 
63).  It  was  assaulted  at  length,  and  captured  by 
king  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  4-7),  who  built  both  a 
palace  and  a  citadel  upon  it,  and  subsequently 
brought  to  it  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

As  the  seat  not  only  of  regal  dominion,  but  of 
sacred  worship  until  the  Temple  was  built,  this  emi- 
nence came  to  be  designated  as  the  "  holy  hill  of 
Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6)  and  as  the  "  chosen  habitation  " 
of  Jehovah  (Ps.  cxxii.  13),  and  this  naturally  led 
to  its  employment  by  the  N.  T.  writers  as  a  type 
of  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  It  being 
the  royal  residence,  it  was  called  the  City  of  David 
(2  Sam.  vi.  12);  and  its  prominence  in  the  city 
led  to  the  frequent  use  of  its  name  as  the  synonym 
of  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  24);  as,  also,  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  collectively,  as 
Zion,  or  the  daughter  of  Zion  (Is.  xlix.  14;  Ps.  ix. 
14;  Zech.  ii.  10). 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  presented  a  broad  level 
tract,  the  southern  portion  of  which  lies  outside 
of  the  modern  walls.  This  is  now  occupied,  in 
part,  by  the  cemeteries  of  different  Christian  sects, 
including  the  Protestants,  and  among  them  is  the 
stone  building,  once  a  Christian  church,  which 
covers  the  traditional  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  king 
David.  Muslim  jealousy  has,  hitherto,  prevented 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  locality.  A  part  of 
this  ground  has  been  cultivated  —  literally  fulfill- 
ing the  remarkable  prediction  that  Zion  should  be 
"  ploughed  like  a  field  "  (Is.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mic.  iii. 
12).  Zion  was  a  natural  rocky  terrace,  and  hence 
the  force  of  the  Scriptural  comparisons  which  asso- 
ciate with  its  strong  foundations  the  safety  of  be- 


rather  than  "a  harem.-'  Ewald,  in  his  sketch  of 
Zimri,  is  perhaps  somewhat  led  astray  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  historical  parallel  with  Sardanapalus. 
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lievers  and  the  stability  of  Christ's  kingdom  (Is. 
xxviii.  Hi). 

Until  a  late  period,  the  site  of  Zion  was  un- 
questioned. A  glance  at  tlie  ground  of  the  city, 
or  at  a  plan  of  it,  shows  that  the  southwest  hill 
was  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  liills  on 
which  it  was  built.  The  position  of  this  hill  accords 
80  fully  with  almost  all  the  tnulitional  and  histor- 
ical notices  which  have  reached  us,  that  it  has  been 
accepted  without  dissent  as  the  Zion  of  David.  A 
few  years  since,  Mr.  Fergusson  started  the  theory 
that  Zion  was  identical  with  the  southeast  hill,  or 
Moriah.  The  present  Mriter  in  a  preceding  article 
has  stated  the  grounds  of  dissent  from  this  view 
(Jerusalem,  ii.  1330-1332;  see  also  Bibl.  Sacra, 
xxiv.  116-140). 

Quite  lately,  still  another  theory,  as  novel,  has 
been  started,  afhrming  the  identity  of  Zion  with 
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Akra,  the  hill  on  the  north ;  and  this  we  will  briefly 
examine  here.  (See  also  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxvii.  565- 
569.)  This  originated  with  Captain  Warren,  the 
British  engineer  who  has  made  such  important  and 
interesting  subterranean  explorations  in  Jerusalem, 
and  who  appears  to  have  enlivened  his  labors  below 
ground  with  historical  researches  above,  which  are 
quite  independent  of  his  professional  work.  It  is 
propounded  by  him  in  Quavierhj  Statement,  No. 
III.,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fuml,  under  the 
title :  "  The  Comparative  Holiness  of  Slounts  Zion 
and  Moriah  "  (pp.  76-88).  It  is  expanded  and  de- 
fended by  Rev.  John  Forbes,  LL.  D.,  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Bihl.  Sacra  (xxvii.  191-196).  Both  writers 
concetle  the  baselessness  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory, 
which  will  not,  probably,  be  put  forward  again; 
and  the  new  theory,  we  apprehend,  will  be  w 
transient. 
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A  decisive  test  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  these  writers,  is  the  ascertained  course 
of  the  ancient  walls,  respecting  which  Josephus  has 
given  us  the  desired  information.  He  says:  "  The 
city  was  fortified  by  three  walls  wherever  it  was 
not  encircled  by  impassable  valley's;  for  in  that 
quarter  there  was  but  one  wall "  (fl.  J.  v.  4,  §  1). 
He  then  describes  the  configuration  of  the  city,  — 
its  hills  and  valleys,  —  and  in  the  next  section 
traces  the  courses  of  these  walls,  respecting  the  first 
and  oldest  of  which  there  is  no  dispute.  Beginning 
at  Hippicus,  on  the  north,  it  ran  southward,  and 
then  eastward,  alonaj  the  westeni  and  southern  brow 
of  the  southwest  hill,  and  thence  across  to  Ophel 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple  on  Moriah.  The 
latter  part  of  its  course  is  not  definitely  known ; 
but  all  are  agreed  that  from  Hippicus  it  followed 
the  brow  of  the  southwest  hill,  forming,  with  the 
deep  valleys  below,  ample  protection  in  this  quarter. 
From  Hippicus  eastward  this  wall  ran  along  the 
northern  brow  of  the  southwest  hill  to  the  Xystus, 
an  open  place  on  the  eastern  crest  of  this  hill  op- 
posite the  Temple,  and  thence  across  the  valley  to 


the  western  side  of  the  Temple-area.  This  is  un- 
disputed. And  this  part  of  the  first  and  oldest 
wail,  from  Hippicus  eastward,  was  the  strongest 
wall  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  which  was  taken  in 
every  siege.  Josephus  describes  it  as  difficult  to  be 
taken,  and  assigns  two  reasons.  The  first  is  its 
natural  position,  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  and 
recent  excavations  have  strikingly  confirmed  his 
statement,  and  vindicated  Robinson's  theory  of  the 
course  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  disclosing,  below 
the  present  surface,  depths  at  different  points  of 
from  thirty  to  nearly  eighty  feet  along  the  ancient 
cliff  (Jerusalem,  ii.  1221).  His  second  reason 
is  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  wall  itself, 
throucrh  the  zeal  which  David  and  Solomon  and 
the  kings  who  succeeded  them  took  in  the  work 
(B.  J.  V.  4,  §  2).  All  are  agreed  that  this  oldest 
and  strongest  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  protected 
the  southwest  hill,  and  was  constructed  for  this 
special  purpose.  This  part  of  the  city,  having  the 
highest  area  and  the  most  precipitous  sides,  offered 
the  strongest  natural  advantages  for  defense ;  and 
king  David  and  his  successors  took  advantage  of 
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its  natural  position,  and  threw  around  it  a  wall 
which  made  it  well  nigh  impregnable. 

Now,  the  advocates  of  the  new  theory  must  give 
some  consistent  explanation  of  the  royal  zeal,  shown 
through  successive  reigns,  in  fortifying  this  broad 
and  goodly  summit.  They  take  pains  to  explain 
that  Zion  was  not  an  isolated  fortress,  but  included 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city  —  the  palace  of  the 
king  and  the  dwellings  of  the  people;  and  the  up- 
per city  was,  confessedly,  larger  than  the  lower. 
The  most  commanding  spot  in  the  capital,  by  na- 
ture and  art  combined  made  the  most  secure,  and  of 
ample  extent,  withal,  —  the  royal  palaces  (accord- 
ing to  their  theory )  were  not  here ;  the  royal  treas- 
ux'es  were  not  here;  the  royal  sepulchres  were  not 
here;  the  citadel  was  not  here;  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  before  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  were  not  here ;  and  the  wise  monarchs  of 
Israel  fortified  this  elevated  quarter  of  their  capital, 
until  it  could  bid  defiance  to  almost  any  assault, 
and  then  built  their  own  residence  outside  of  it, 
looking  up  with  admiration  to  its  strong  bulwarks, 
congratulating  the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  within 
its  fastnesses,  but  depriving  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  possessions,  secular  and  sacred,  of 
the  benefit  of  their  own  defenses ! 

There  succeeded  a  period  of  prolonged  peace,  in 
which  the  monarch  could  have  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  build  a  palace  for  his 
queen  in  the  unwalled  suburbs.  But  from  the  first 
conquest  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  point  of  as 
absolute  security  as  possible;  and  what  conceivable 
point  would  naturally  be  guarded  with  more  jealous 
care  than  the  principal  seat  of  the  royal  family  — 
the  seat  of  empire?  For  a  considerable  period 
(we  know  not  how  long)  the  wall  around  the  south- 
west hill  was  the  only  wall  of  the  city.  .Josephus 
repeatedly  refers  to  it  as,  by  way  of  distinction, 
«'  the  old  wall."  And  the  interval  in  which  it 
served  as  the  sole  protection  of  the  capital  was  not 
a  season  of  peace,  but  a  period  of  incessant  war 
with  the  tribes  and  nations  on  every  side  of  Israel. 
And  when  new  walls  were  afterwards  erected,  new 
defenses  were  added  to  this. 

Capt.  Warren  says :  "  If  we  place  three  round 
shot  close  together  we  have  a  rough  model  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Solomon  —  the  shot  to  the 
north  being  Mount  Zion ;  that  to  the  southeast, 
Moriah ;  and  that  to  the  southwest,  the  remainder 
of  Jerusalem  ''  (p.  81).  Accepting  this  "  model," 
we  call  the  north  shot  Akra ;  the  southeast,  Moriah ; 
and  the  southwest  (which  to  Warren  is  nameless), 
Zion.  The  north  hill  was  subsequently  protected 
on  its  exposed  side  by  a  strong  wall  —  the  second 
wall  of  Josephus ;  and  at  a  still  later  day,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  a  fourth  hiU,  on  the 
northeast  (Bezetha),  was  protected  on  its  exposed 
side  by  the  third  wall  of  Josephus.  Jerusalem  was 
never  attacked  from  the  south.  The  point  of 
menace  and  peril,  in  every  siege,  was  in  the  high- 
lands on  the  north.  These  three  walls  on  the  north 
were  successive  breastworks  against  a  foreign  foe. 
When  the  hiU  represented  by  Warren's  north  shot 
was  protected  by  one  wall,  the  southwest  hill  was 
protected  by  two  walls;  when  the  former  was 
protected  by  two,  the  latter  was  protected  by  three. 
And  the  security  enjoyed  by  the  upper  city,  on  the 
southwest  hill,  above  that  of  the  lower  city,  con- 
sisted, besides  its  natural  defenses  on  the  south,  in 
the  strength  of  the  old  wall  on  the  north,  in  the 
construction  of  which  successive  kings  had  taken 
an  enthusiastic  interest.     Consequently,  as  we  have 
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said,  this  part  of  Jerusalem  held  out  the  longest  in 
every  siege.  "  No  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  iipptr  city  of  Zion  until 
after  the  besiegers  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city  " 
(Rob.  Bibi.  Res.  1852,  p.  214).  When  the  city 
was  invested  by  Titus  after  he  had  stormed  and 
carried  every  part  but  the  southwest  hill,  the  course 
of  the  siege  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Grove:  "  The 
upper  city,  higher  than  jNloriah,  inclosed  by  the 
original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  aU 
sides  precipitous,  except  on  the  north,  where  it 
was  defended  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was 

still  to  be  taken It  took  eighteen  days 

to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege.  The 
four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  on  the  west 
or  northwest  corner,  where  Herod's  palace  abut- 
ted on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three  magnificent 
and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and 
Mariannie  rose  conspicuous.  This  was  the  main 
attack"  (Jkkusalkm,  ii.  1307).  The  wall  thus 
strengthened  by  Herod  for  the  protection  of  that 
part  of  the  city  which  embraced  his  own  palace  was 
the  old  wall,  which  ran  from  Hippicus  eastward  to 
the  Xystus.  "  The  interior  and  most  ancient  of 
the  three  walls  on  the  north  was,  no  doubt,  the 
same  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern  l)row  of 
Zion,"  or  the  southwest  hill.  (Rob.  Bibi.  Res.  i. 
413.)  For  whose  protection,  as  more  important 
than  their  own,  was  this  wall  built  and  strength- 
ened by  David  and  Solomon  and  their  immediate 
successors  ? 

The  reasons  offered  by  these  writers  for  their 
hypothesis  are  not  based  on  recent  discoveries,  nor 
are  they  new.  These  speculations  have  not  the 
remotest  connection  with  Capt.  Warren's  explora- 
tions in  Jerusalem.  The  argument  rests  mainly 
on  two  or  three  passages  in  Josephus  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  relating  to  the  Akra  or  castle 
which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  built  on  the  hill  sus- 
taining the  lower  city,  and  which  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  topography  of  the  city.  These 
parallel  narratives  involve  a  perplexity  which  Prof. 
Robinson  fully  examined,  and,  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily explained,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
{Bibi.  Sacra,  iii.  629-634).  His  suggestion  is, 
that  in  process  of  time  "  the  City  of  David,"  at 
first  restricted  to  the  Hill  of  Zion,  came  to  be  used 
by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city,  so  as  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Jerusalem ;  and  he  cites  evident  traces 
of  such  usage  from  Isaiah,  the  Maccabees,  and 
Josephus.  This  is  a  much  simpler  solution  of  the 
difficulty  than  the  transfer  of  site  by  these  writers. 

The  immemorial  conviction,  which  has  not 
merely  survived  centuries  of  observation,  but  been 
confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  keen-eyed 
witnesses,  will,  we  are  confident,  abide.  The 
southwest  hill,  fortified  beyond  the  rest,  and  its 
dwellings  more  carefully  protected ;  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  point  in  the  city,  and  the  last 
rallying-point  in  memorable  sieges;  the  hill  for 
which  the  propounders  of  the  new  theory  have  no 
name  —  Forbes  contenting  himself  with  applying 
the  epithet  "  pseudo  "  to  the  current  appellation, 
and  Warren  designating  it  as  "  the  remainder  of 
Jerusalem,"  —  this  historic  hill  has  borne,  and  will 
continue  to  bear  the  sacred  and  classic  name  of 
Zion. 

Every  Christian  reader  has  felt  —  what  every 
Christian  visitor  to  the  holy  city  who  has  stood  on 
its  southwest  hill  has  felt  more  —  the  force  and 
beauty  of  such  passages  as  these,  in  the  Psalms  of 
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David:  "Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  King  "  (Ps.  xlviii.  2); 
"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for- 
ever "  (I*s.  cxxv.  1).  From  strains  hke  these  the 
transition  is  abrupt  and  startling  to  such  sentences 
as  the  following:  "  The  site  where  Zion  once  was, 
and  is  not"  (Warren,  p.  85);  "  Mount  Zion,  once 
so  holy,  was  at  length  razed  to  the  ground  and  ob- 
literated "  (Forbes,  p.  195).  We  take  comfort  in 
the  undoubting  conviction  that  the  grand  similes 
of  the  sacred  writers  have  not  been  thus  emptied 
of  their  significance.  The  Zion  of  the  psalmist  and 
the  prophet  still  stands,  with  its  rocky,  precipitous 
sides,  and  the  deep  valleys  sweep  around"  its  base, 
as  of  old.  Its  "  palaces  "  have  disappeared;  and 
in  its  desolation,  literal  and  moral,  it  is  no  longer 
"  the  joy  "  which  it  once  was.  But  "  beautiful  for 
situation  "  it  still  is;  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
who  approaches  it  from  the  south,  it  still  lifts  itself 
in  strengtli,  though  not  in  the  ancient  grandeur, 
"on  the  sides  of  the  north."  [Gutter;  Jebus; 
Jekusalem;  Tyropceon.]  S.  W. 

ZI'OR  ("'37'^^  [smnllness]:  2<wpa/0;  Alex. 
ZSiwp:  iiior).  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the 
same  group  with  Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs 
in  the  list.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Jjc^p) 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village  between  iKlia  (Jerusa- 
lem) and  Eleutheropolis  (Beitjibrin),  in  the  tribe 

of  Judah.     A  small  village  named  Sa'tr  (yOLww) 

lies  on  the  road  between  Tekua  and  Hebron,  about 
six  miles  northeast  of  the  latter  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
i.  488),  which  may  probably  be  that  alluded  to  in 
the  Oiu»nasiico7i ;  and  but  for  its  distance  from 
Hebron,  might  be  adopted  as  identical  with  Zior. 
So  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  groups  of  towns  are  collected  in  these 
lists,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  on  the 
point,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  G. 

ZIPH  (^"'T  [baUlement,  pinnacle,  Ges.  ed. 
1863;  meltiny-place,  Fiirst]).  The  name  borne 
by  two  towns  in  the  territory  of  Judah. 

1.  (Majj/ci/x;  Alex.  ldva\Ci<p:  Ziph.)  In  the 
south  {neyeb)\  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
(Josh.  XV.  24).  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
history  —  for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
entirely  distinct  spot  —  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  "  and  "  before  it,  Mr.  Wilton  has 
been  led   to  suggest   that    it  is  an  interpolation 

Hebrew. 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  .  .  remained 
in  the  mountain  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zaph. 

15 in  the  wilderness  of 

Ziph  in  the  wood. 
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(Negeb,  85);  but  his  grounds  for  this  are  hardly 
conclusive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
been  encountered  on  the  ground;  before  several 
others  the  "and"  is  omitted;  and  though  not 
now  recognizable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is 
found  in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zib).  In 
our  present  ignorance  of  the  region  of  the  Negeb  it 
is  safer  to  postpone  any  positive  judgment  on  the 
point. 

2.  ([Rom.  '0C«'i8,  Zt>;  Vat.]  O^etiS,  Zeitp,  r/ 
Zci/3;  Alex.  Zt</),  Zei(p'-  Ziph.)  In  the  highland 
district;  named  between  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh. 
XV.  55).  The  pktce  is  inmiortalized  by  its  connec- 
tion with  David,  some  of  whose  greatest  perils  and 
happiest  escapes  took  place  in  its  neighborhood 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2).  These  pas- 
sages show,  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it  a  wil- 
derness {midbar,  i.  e.  a  waste  pasture  ground)  and 
a  wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared,  but  the  for- 
mer remains.  The  name  of  Zif  is  found  about 
three  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a  rounded  hill 
of  some  100  feet  in  height,  which  is  called  Tell 
Zif.  About  the  same  distance  still  further  S.  is 
Kuinnid  (Carmel),  and  between  them  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  W.  of  the  road  is  Yutta  (Juttah). 
About  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  tell  are  some  consid- 
erable ruins,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  small 
wadies,  which,  commencing  here,  run  off  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bihl.  Res.  i.  4'J2)  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  on  sufficient  grounds. 
They  are  too  far  from  the  tell  for  it  to  have  been 
the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  teU  itself  is  a  renmant  of  the  ancient  place 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).'« 

"  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  0 noma sf icon  as  8 
miles  east  of  Hebron ;  "  the  village,"  adds  Jerome, 
"  in  which  David  hid  is  still  shown."  This  can 
hardly  be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the 
distance  and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random, 
or  the  passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  At  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin 
is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere 
(under  "  Zeib  "  and  "Ziph")  they  place  it  near 
Carmel,  and  connect  it  with  Ziph  the  descendant 
of  Caleb. 

From  Eusebius  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentioned  Zif\  Yet  many  travellers  must 
have  passed  the  tell,  and  the  name  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  S.  <^  P.  p. 
101  «>). 

There  are  some  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  pas- 
sages which  may  be  recorded  here. 


19.  And  Ziphites  came  to  Saul. 


Vatican  LXX.  (IMai). 

cica^TO   ei'  T^  6pi;/xa)  Iv  Tip   opei 
Zel<^,  ei'  T^  yn  T^  «.vxH^<t>6ei. 


ev    T<^    opet    TO)  avxfJ^Sei   ev  rfj 
Koii/Tj    Zelif),     yj)      Ktttvfl    [KaiVT)  = 

Win  read  for  tt7nh]. 

Kol   ave/STjtrai'   oi  Zcn^aioi  eK  rrj^ 
avxfJ-itiSovi  irpbs  2. 


Alex.  LXX. 

.  .  .  .  ev  TW  opei  ev  rr)  epirffito 
Zei<^  eis  opos  TO  avxiJi<ii5e<;  ev  yrj 
avxfxoiSei. 


Z€i<f)  ev  TTJ  KaiVT}. 


o  *  In  his  Index  to  Clark's  Bible  Atlas,  p.  HI,  Mr. 
Grove  withdraws  this  objection  and  speaks  of  Ziph  as 
»f  now  Zif,  3  miles  south  of  Hebron."  H. 


&  See  a  remark  curiously  parallel  to  this  by  Mar- 
mont  in  his    Voyage  between  Naplouse  and  Jerusa- 
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1  Sam.  xxiii.  24.     And  they  arose 
and  went  to  Ziph  before  Saul. 

xxTi.  1.  And  the  Ziphites  came 
unto  Saul. 


Vatican  LXX.  (Mai). 

Kal    avi(Trr\<rav    ol    ZeK^aioi 
inop€v9ri<rav  €fJiirpo<rBev  2. 


ZIZ,  THE  CLIFF  OF 

Alex.  LXX. 

eiropev&r\<Tav  oi  Zic^aioi 


K'     epxovTai    01    Z€t<^aioi   eK   t^s 
avxM'<^^ovf  Trpbs  rbi'  2. 


The  recurrence  of  the  word  ovx/^o^j  "  dried  up, 
stood  the  Ziph  of  the  negeb  to  be  intended. 


"  "  parched,"  would  almost  suggest  that  the  LXX.  under- 

G. 


ZIPH  (n^t-  Zjj8;  [Vat.  omits;]  Alex.  Zi(p\i'' 
Siph).     Son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZrPHAH  (nD"^T:  Z(<pd',  [Vat.  Zacpd;] 
Alex.  Zai(pa''  Zipha).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeha- 
leleel, whose  family  is  enumerated  in  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZIPH'IMS,  THE  (a^D^m :  rovs  Zeicpai- 
ovs-  Ziphcei).  The  inhabitants  of  Ziph  (see  the 
foregoing  article.  No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is 
found  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In 
the  narrative  it  occurs  in  the  more  usual «  form  of 

ZIPHITES,  THE  OS^tH :  ol  ZKpaiot 
[Vat.  Zet<|)-]  :  Ziphcei),  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,^ 
xxvi.  1.  G. 

ZIPH'ION  (1^??:  ^a<p<iiv'  Sephim).  Son 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16);  elsewhere  called  Zephon. 

ZIPH'RON  (1*")?^  \_fra(jrance]  :  Ae</)pwya; « 
Alex.  Z((ppcova'  Zephrona).  A  point  in  the  north 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  as  specified  by 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad 
and  Hatsar-Enan.  If  Zedad  is  Suducl,  and  Hatsar- 
Enan  Kurietein,  as  is  not  impossible,  then  Ziphron 
must  be  looked  for  somewhere  between  the  two. 
At  present  no  name  at  all  suitable  has  been  discov- 
ered in  this  direction.  But  the  whole  of  this 
topography  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  as 
regards  both  comprehension  of  the  original  record 
and  knowledge  of  the  ground ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  more  information  we  must  be  content  to  abstain 
from  conjectures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16,  17) 
the  words  "  Hazar-hatticon,  which  is  by  the  border 
of  Hauran,"  appear  to  be  substituted  for  Ziphron. 
The  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modern  village 
Hauivdrin,  which  lies  between  SMud  and  Kurie- 
tein,  and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  G. 

ZIPTOR  ("l''^Q^,  and  twice  "^  IQ!^  [spar- 
row]:  '2,iTT<pwp'  Seijhor).  Father  of  Balak  king 
of  Moab.  His  name  occurs  only  in  the  expression 
"  son  «  of  Zippor  "  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxiii. 
18;  Josh.  xxiv.  9;  Judg.  xi.  25).  Whether  he 
was  the  •' former  king  of  Moab"  alluded  to  in 
Num.  xxi.  26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know 
that  he  himself  ever  reigned.  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion already  noticed  [Moab,  iii.  1981]  is,  that 
Moab  and  Midian  were  united  into  one  kingdom, 
and  ruled  by  a  king  chosen  alternately  from  each. 
In  this  connection  the  similarity  between  the  names 
Zippor  and  Zipporah,  the  latter  of  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Midianitess,  pu?'  sang, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  suggests  that  Balak  may 
have  been  of  Midianite  parentage.  G. 


ZIPPO'RAH  (nnb^  [fem.  sparrow;] :  2eir- 
ipdopa;  Joseph.  'Zair<p(lopa:  Sephora).  Daughter 
of  Reuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of 
Moses,  and  mother  of  his  two  sons  Gershom  and 
Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv.  25,  xviii.  2,  comp.  6).  The 
only  incident  recorded  in  her  life  is  that  of  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Gershom  (iv.  24-26),  the  account  of 
which  has  been  examined  under  the  head  of  Moses 
(iii.  2019.  See  also  Stanley's  Jemsh  Church, 
p.  114). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipporah  was  the 
Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian  ")  wife  who  furnished 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  chief  ground 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  7)  the  names  of  Cushan  and  Midian  are  men- 
tioned together.  But  in  the  immense  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
period  of  Habakkuk  (at  least  seven  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Cush  and  Midian  may  well  have  altered 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  argument  being 
founded  on  the  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  certain 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connection  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  after  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the 
children  of  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years 
old.  The  most  feasible  suggestion  appears  to  be 
that  of  Ewald  {Geschichte,  ii.  229,  note),  namely, 
that  the  Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  concubine, 
taken  by  Moses  during  the  march  through  the 
wilderness  —  whether  after  the  death  of  Zipporah 
(which  is  not  mentioned)  or  from  other  circum- 
stances must  be  uncertain.  This  —  with  the  utmost 
respect  to  the  eminent  scholar  who  has  supported 
the  other  alternative  —  the  wTiter  ventures  to  offer 
as  that  which  commends  itself  to  him. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  and 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  from  that  sim- 
ilarity, have  been  mentioned  under  the  former  head. 
[Zippor.]  G. 

ZITH'RI  ("^'PO^  [Jehovah's  protection]: 
Seypet;  [Vat.  Sep-ye:;]  Alex.  Sefipet:  Sethri). 
Properly  "  Sithri;  "  one  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Ex.  vi.  21,  "  Zithri  " 
should  be  "  Zichri,"  as  in  A.  V.  of  1611. 

ZIZ,  THE  CLIFF  OF    (V^D    nbl?a 

[ascent  of  the]  :  rj  audfiaais  'Aaae  [Rom. '  Ao-ffcTs] 
in  both  MSS. :  dims  nomine  Sis).  The  pass 
(such  is  more  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  word 
madUh ;  comp.  Adummim;  Gub,  etc.)  by  which 


a  Examples  of  the  same  inconsistency  in  the  A.  V. 
are  found  in  AviM,  Avites  ;  Hobim,  Horites  ;  Phius- 
TM,  Philistines. 

h  In  this  passage  there  is  no  article  to  the  name  in 
the  Hebrew. 


e  The  final  a  in  LXX.  and  Vulgate  is  due  to  the 
Hebrew  particle  of  motion  —  "  to  Ziphron." 
d  Num.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  18. 
e  In  LXX.  uib?  2.,  except  in  Josh.  xxiv.  9, 6  tou  2. 


ZIZA 

the  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim, 
made  their  way  up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  near  Tekoa  (2  Chr. 
XX.  16  only;  comp.  20).  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  pass  of  \iin  Jidy  —  "  the 
very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
"  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding 
expeditions  at  the  present  day ;  along  the  shore  as 
far  as  to  \Ain  July,  and  then  up  the  pass,  and  so 
northwards  below  Tekm  "  {Bidl.  Res.  i.  508,  530). 
The  very  name  (which  since  it  has  the  article  pre- 
fixed is  more  accurately  haz-Ziz  than  Ziz)  n>ay 
perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  el-Husdmh,  which  is 
attachetl  to  a  large  tract  of  ta,ble-land  lying  imme- 
diately above  the  pass  of  Ain  July,  between  it  and 
Tekm,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  wady  of  the 
same  name  {Bibl.  Rts.  i.  527).  May  not  both 
haz-Ziz  and  llusasah  be  descended  from  Hazezon- 
tamar,  the  eivrly  name  of  En-gedi  ?  G. 

ZI'ZA  (WP^.  {full  breast,  abundance]  :  Zou^ci; 
[Vat.  corrupt:]  Ziza).  1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief 
of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shepherds 
of  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  "  because  there  was 
pasture  there  for  their  flocks  "  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

2.  (ZrjCa;  [Vat.  Zet^a;  Alex.  Zi^ol-])  Son  of 
Rehoboam  by  Maachah  the  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ZrZAH  (nrt  [fuU  breast]-.  ZtC«:  ^Iza). 
A  Gershonite  Levite,  second  son  of  Shiraei  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  11);  called  Zina  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'AN  CiV)^  :  Ta;//?:  Tanis,  [Ez.  xxx.  14, 
in  Taphnis]),  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  It 
is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and  by  an  Egyptian 
name,  both  of  the  same  signification.  Zoan,  pre- 
served  in  the  Coptic     2C<?,JIH,  ^IJVl,     S. 

2t^^Jie,  2t^^llS,  the  Arabic  ^Lfl 
(a  village  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tdvis,  Tanis, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  T"^^6CJUC; 
comes  from  the  root  ]V^»  "  ^^  moved  tents  "  (Is. 

xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with  ]^^>  *'  he  loaded  a  beast 
of  burden;"  and  thus  signifies  "a  place  of  de- 
parture," like  D"^335??>    Zaanannim  (Josh,  xix 

33),  or  Dl?^^,  Zaanaim«  (Judg.  iv.  11),  »  re- 
movings  "  (Gesen.),  a  place  in  northernmost  Pales- 
tine, on  the  border  of  NaphtiUi  near  Kedesh.  The 
place  just  mentioned  is  close  to  the  natural  and 
constant  northern  border  of  Palestine,  whether 
under  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  or  of  Hermon.  Zoan 
lay  near  the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
sense  of  departure  or  removing,  therefore,  would 
seem  not  to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  cara- 
vans, but  a  place  of  departure  from  a  country 
The  Egyptian  name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA-AWAR 
Avaris,  Aouopty,  means  "  the  abode"  or  "  house  ' 
of  "going  out"  or  "  departure."  Its  more  pre- 
cise sense  fixes  that  of  the  Shemitic  equivalent.* 

Tanis  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  31°,  E.  long.  31°  55', 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so  that 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was  not 
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more  than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this 
plain,  about  aa  ftvr  south  and  west  as  Tanis,  was 
anciently  4<nown  as   "the  Fields"    or   "Plains," 

JlSlieCy  Cy  OJT ,       »  the  Marshes,"  rk  "EAi], 

'E\eo/)x»«»  or  "  the  pasture-lands,"  BouKoXia. 
Through  the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of 
the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief  town 
of  this  territory,  and  an  important  post  towards  the 
eastern  frontier. 

At  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  that  of  the  empire,  seem- 
ingly about  B.  c.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run, and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  as  the 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  race,  appear 
to  have  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  After  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upijer  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assyr- 
ians would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view,  find- 
ing in  the  Saite  (better  elsewhere  Sethroite)  nome, 
on  the  east  of  the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very  fit  city 
called  Avaris,  he  rebuilt,  and  very  strongly  walled  it, 
garrisoning  it  with  2'40,000  men.  He  came  hither 
in  harvest-time  (about  the  vernal  equinox),  to  give 
corn  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and  exercise  them  so  as 
to  terrify  foreigners.  This  is  Manetho's  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Shephertls.  Several  points  are  raised  by  it. 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  Manetho  did  not  know 
that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time  the  city  had 
fallen  into  obscurity,  and  he  could  not  connect  the 
HA-AWAR  of  his  native  records  with  the  Tanis  of 
the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  early  history  must 
therefore  be  received  with  caution.  Throughout, 
we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride  that  made  the 
Egyptians  hate,  and  aifect  to  despise  the  Shepherds 
above  all  their  conquerors,  except  the  Persians. 
The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe  Egypt  but 
to  keep  out  the  Assyrians ;  not  to  terrify  the  natives 
but  these  foreigners,  who,  if  other  history  be  cor- 
rect, did  not  then  form  an  important  state.  The 
position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the  other 
principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusium,  Bubastis, 
and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great  line  of 
defense,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated 
lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  invader, 
while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  possible,  so  long 
as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanis,  though 
doubtless  fortified  partly  with  the  object  of  repell- 
ing an  invader,  was  too  far  inland  to  be  the  frontier 
fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the  place  of  de- 
parture for  caravans,  perhaps  was  the  last  town  in 
the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near  enough  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelusium  lay  upon 
the  great  road  to  Palestine,  —  it  has  been  until 
lately  placed  too  far  north  [Sin],  —  and  the  plain 
was  here  narrow,  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no 
invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress;  but  it  soon 
became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  Tanis 


a  Keri,  as  in  Joshua. 


b  The  identification  of  Zoan  with  Avaris  is  due  to 
M.  de  Roug^. 
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far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general  would  de- 
tach a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check  and  march 
upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  An  '  enormous 
standing  militia,  settled  in  the  Bucolia,  as  the 
Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neighboring 
tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  headquarters  at 
Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and  secured  a 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  maintaining  hold 
of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  country, 
and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects  we  believe 
Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  "  abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
hot  hitherto  explained,  "  Xow  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (xiii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  city  of  Arba,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the 
old  warlike  Palestinian  race  that  long  dominated 
over  the  southern  Canaanites.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherds 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  matters 
little :  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated-  Apepee,  probably  Apophis 
of  the  XVth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned 
shortly  before  the  XVlIIth  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed 
to  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Amosis  or 
Thummosis  (Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first 
and  seventh  kings  of  the  XVIHth  dynasty.  The 
monuments  show  that  the  honor  of  ridding  Egypt 
of  the  Shepherds  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  this 
event  occurred  about  b.  c.  1500.  liameses  II.  em- 
bellished the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Memptah. 

It  is  within  the  period  from  the  Shepherd-inva- 
sion to  the  reign  of  Memptah,  that  the  sojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  beUeve 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors 
were  Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only;  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  the  annual  visit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  Salatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
naiTative  in  Exodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  wonders  were  wrought  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  " 

(Ps.    Ixxviii.    12,   43),  "IV'^TTlt^?,  which    may 

either  denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the 
city,  or  its  nonie,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex. 

8.  V.   n^tt7).     This  would  accord  best  with  the 

Shepherd -period ;  but  it    cannot   be  doubted  that 
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Rameses  II.  paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may 
have  made  it  a  royal  residence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  XXIst,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its 
history  is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger 
line  of  Bubastites,  the  XXIId  dynasty,  founded  by 
Shishak.  The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  Pantheon, 
under  the  XXlId  dynasty,  nuist  have  been  a  blow 
to  Tanis ;  and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned 
the  rise  of  the  XXHId.  The  XXIIId  dynasty  is 
called  Tanite,  and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos, 
the  contemporary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus. At  this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in 
sacred  history,  as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassa- 
dors, either  of  Hoshea,  or  Ahaz,  or  else,  possibly, 
Hezekiah:  "For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his 
messengers  came  to  Hanes "  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As 
mentioned  with  the  frontier  town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis 
is  not  necessarily  the  capital.  But  the  same 
prophet  perhaps  more  distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite 
line  where  saying,  in  "the  burden  of  Egypt,"  "  the 
princes  of  Zoan  are  become  fools ;  the  princes  of 
Noph  are  deceived  "  (xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan 
is  foretold  by  Ezekiel :  "  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan  " 
(xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  The  plain  of  San  is  very  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  ancient  Tanis;  and,  when  looking  from 
the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  around  it.  Tlie  '  field  '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  barren  waste:  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire '  has 
been  set  in  'Zoan; '  and  one  of  the  principal  capi- 
tals or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the 
habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts, 
and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers." 
It  is  "  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  |  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1,500  ft.  by  1,250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its  re- 
mains prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of 
its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  uu- 
equaled,  and  the  labor  of  transporting  them  from 
Syene  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that  of  Se- 
sertesen  HI.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  latest  that  of 
Tirhakah  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Handbook^  pp. 
221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Mariette  has  made  ex- 
cavations on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
Shepherd-period,  showing  a  markedly-characteristic 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  face  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  after- 
wards appropriated  by  the  I^yptian  kings. 

R.  S.  P. 

*  The  past  ten  years  have  been  rich  in  discoveries 
of  historical  value  at  San.  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Avaris,  Tanis,  or  Zoan.  M.  Mariette's  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  a  colossal  statue  of  Amen- 
emhe  I.  founder  of  the  Xllth  dynasty;  a  colossal 
statue  of  Osirtasen  I.  represented  as  Osiris ;  a  third 
of  S^vekhotep  HI.  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty ;  a  fourth 
of  another  Sevekhotep,  not  fully  identified,  but  hav- 
ing the  prefix  of  Osirtasen  II. ;  and  a  fifth  colossus 
of  a  sovereign  whose  name  is  not  yet  known  from 
any  list  of  kings. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  sphinxes  of 
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fine  workmanship  have  heeii  unveiled.  From  a 
personal  insj>ec'ti()n  of  these  nn»nuineiits,  Count  de 
Kongo  sUites  that  tlie  art  has  all  the  vigor,  the 
nicety,  the  jierfection  of  the  time  of  the  old  em- 
pire, but  the  type  caiuiot  be  confounded  with  any 
Eiryptian  ty|)e;  so  characteristic  is  its  impress  that 
the  difference  of  races  at  once  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  The  god  Soutekh  or  Set  is  also  promi- 
nent upon  these  monuments.  Here  then  are  indu- 
bitable traces  of  the  Hyksas  or  "  Shepherds,"  who 
do  not  ap|)eiir  to  have  been  such  ruthless  iconoclasts 
as  J^yptian  historians  have  represented  them. 

The  papyrus  "  Sallier  I."  estalilishes  the  fact 
that  a  Shepiierd-king  built  to  Set  a  substantial 
temple  at  .Vvaiis,  ancl  established  in  his  honor  festi- 
vals and  sacrificial  days;  and  a  religious  feud  aris- 
ing from  the  attempt  to  force  this  hostile  divinity 
upon  tiie  l-lgyptians  .seems  to  have  prompted  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Shephenls. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the  theory  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos.  If 
the  riianuih  of  Joseph's  time  wiis  a  Hyksos,  how 
could  the  name  "  Shepherd  "  have  been  an  "  abom- 
ination "  to  him,  and  how  could  Joseph  have  se- 
cured the  isolation  of  his  brethren  by  introducing 
them  as  shepherds  ?  What  motive  could  have  led 
these  foreign  inviulers,  if  then  in  {jower  in  Egypt, 
to  8up[)res.s  a  kindred  j)eople,  strangers  and  shep- 
herds like  themselves,  and  who  would  have  lieen 
their  natural  allies  against  Egypt,  in  a  civil  war? 
The  narrative  of  tlie  Exwlus  forbids  tiie  supposition 
that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  out  with  the  Hyksos, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain,  if  they  were  in  the  country  at  the 
Hyksos  j)eriod. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  see  Ebers, 
^(jypttn  iinil  (lie  Biicher  .\fogt's;  Chabas.  Les 
Postturs  euEt/i/ptt,  and  the  HiOl.  Sacro,  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  581. 

Tanis  has  recently  furnished  a  valuable  help  to 
Egyptian  philology  in  a  stone  containing  an  in- 
scription of  Ptolemy  HI.  Euergetes  I.  in  thirty- 
seven  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  followed  by  seventy-six 
of  Greek.  The  complete  disinterment  of  the  stone 
has  also  very  recently  brought  to  light  a  third,  or 
demotic  text  of  the  inscription,  also  completely 
preserved.  {See  Procetdini/s*!/' the  Amer.  Orien- 
tal Society,  May,  1870,  p.  viii.)  This  Tablet  of 
Canopus  remarkably  confirms  the  general  system  of 
Chann>ollion.  See  D^s  bilimjue  Dekret  von  Kano- 
pm,  von  U.  Lepsius  (lierl  1867)  :  Die  zicei- 
sprachiye  Inschrift  von  Tunis,  von  Rehiisch  nnd 
Roesler  (Wien,  1867);  also  Bibl.  /Socia,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  771.  J.  P.  T. 

ZO'AR  OP'^,  and  twice"  "ip^!^  [smaUness'] : 

Samar.  throughout  "13?!J :  z6yopa,  2t77«p,  Zo- 
y6p;  Joseph.  Zowp,  to  Z6apa,  or  Zuapa-  Segor). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
[Moab.  —  S.  W.].  Its  original  name  was  Bela, 
and  it  was  still  so  called  at  the  time  of  Abram's 
first  residence  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was 
then  in  intimate  coimection  with  the  cities  of  the 
"  plain  of  Jordan  "  —  Sotlom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10;  but  not  x.  19)  — 
and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings  of  those 
towns  in  the  V»attle  with  the  Assyrian  host  which 
ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot.     In 
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the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
Zoar  was  sjxired  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  statement 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  change  in  its 
name  took  place  (xix.  22,  23,  30).^  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  ivs  one 
Of  the  landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from 
Pisgah  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  34).  These  are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar 
contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  namely,  in  the  Ciccar, 
the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was 
very  nejir  to  Sotlom  —  sutticiently  near  for  Lot  and 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  time  be- 
tween the  first  ap{>eai-ance  of  the  morning  and  the 
actual  rising  of  the  sun  (vv.  15,  23,  27).  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will  al- 
ways be  a  mystery,  but  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  must 
therefore  have  been  situatetl  there  instead  of  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  they  were.  The  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  already  indicated  under  Sodom 
(p.  3068),  but  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  here 
more  at  length.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

(a.)  The  northern  and  lander  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  tnie  of  the  whole  lake,  but  every  one  will 
agree  as  to  the  northern  i)ortion,  and  that  is  all 
tliat  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument.)  The 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  now,  and  thus 
the  "plain  of  the  Jordan,"  unless  unconnected 
with  the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

(b.)  The  plain  was  within  view  of  the  spot  from 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  the 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  there  is 
any  connection  hi  the  narrative,  was  "  the  mountain 
east  of  Bethel,"  "  between  Bethel  and  Ai,"  with 
"•  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east  "  (xii.  8, 
xiii.  3).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  is  phinly  visible  from  the  hills  east  of 
Btit'in  —  the  whole  of  that  rich  and  singular  valley 
spread  out  before  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only 
too  far  off"  to  be  di:icemed,  but  is  actually  shut  out 
from  view  by  intervening  heights. 

(c.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Moses  firom 
Pisgah  the  Ciccar  is  more  strictly  defined  as  "the 
Ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho"),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connection  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance,  or  from 
study  of  the  topography,  can  believe  that  the  "  plain 
of  Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  (not 
a  very  ancient  authority  in  itself,  but  still  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditions  and  ex- 
planations), in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actually 
identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho  —  "  the  plain  of  the 


a  Gen.  xix.  22,  30. 

&  In  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan, 


the  name  of  Zoar  is  given  *1^1t>  and  the  play  on  the 

"  smaUness  "  of  the  town  is  suppressed. 
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valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  is  Zeer"  ("l"^r?).« 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not 
far  from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel 
of  Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are 
in  possession  of  that  country  as  their  original  seat 
when  they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot 
and  his  daughters  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben- 
Ammi  were  born,  was  the  "  mountain  "  to  which 
he  was  advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between 
which  and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (xix.  30,  compare  17, 
19).  It  is  also  in  favor  of  its  position  north  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  that  the  earliest  information  as  to 
the  Moabites  makes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains 
of  Heshbon,  N.  E.  of  the  lake,  not,  as  afterwards, 
in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  E.,  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clew  to  its  situation. 
True  they  abound  with  the  names  of  places,  ap- 
parently in  connection  with  it,  but  they  are  places 
(with  only  an  exception  or  two)  not  identified. 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  these  is  Elealeh, 
which,  if  the  modern  el-Aal,  is  in  the  parallel  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  another 
is  the  Waters  of  Nimrim,  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  identical  with  Wady  Nimrin,  opposite  Jericho. 
Wacly  Seir,  a  short  distance  south  of  Nimrm,  is 

suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill-informed  of 
the  situations  and  the  orthography  of  the  places 
east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post-Biblical  sources,  we  find  a  considerable  differ- 
ence. In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more 
or  less  precision,  as  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thus  Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its 
name  (Zowp)  to  his  day  (Ant.  i.  11,  §  4),  that  it 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in 
Arabia  —  by  which  he  means  the  country  lying 
S.  E.  of  the  lake,  whose  capital  was  Petra  (B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  4;  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4).  The  notices  of  Euse- 
bius  are  to  the  same  tenor :  the  Dead  Sea  extended 
from  Jericho  to  Zoar  (Zoopay;  Ononi.  BaXarrcra  r] 
a\vKT])-  Phseno  lay  between  Petra  and  Zoar  (lb. 
^ivtav)-  It  still  retained  its  name  (Zwapa),  lay 
close  to  (TrapaKeifievT])  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  and  contained  a  garrison  of  Ro- 
man soldiers ;  the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flour- 
ished, and  testified  to  its  ancient  fertiUty  (Jb. 
Ba\d). 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Paula  in  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  opposition  to 
Zoora  or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  form)  from  Caphar 
Borucha  (possibly  Beni  Naim^  near  Hebron),  at 
the  same  time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  where 
once  stood  the  four  cities ;  ^  but  the  terms  of  the 


a  The  Samaritan  Text  and  Version  afford  no  light 
on  this  passage,  as  they,  for  reasons  not  diflScult  to 
divine,  have  thrown  the  whole  into  confusion. 

b  None  of  these  places,  however,  can  be  seen  from 
Beni  Nairn  (Rob.  i.  491). 
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statement  are  too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference 
as  to  its  position  {Epist.  cviii.  §  11).  In  his  com- 
mentary on  Is.  XV.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  "  in  the 
boundary  of  the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  his  use 

of  the  word  vectis  to  translate  nrT^IS  (A.  V.    ^hI 
"his  fugitives,"  marg.  "borders;  "  Gesen./wc/^^    (] 
linge).     The  terra  Philisihiim,  unless  the  words 
are  corrupt,  can  only  mean  the  land  of  Palestine  c 
—  i.  e.  (according  to  the  inaccurate  usage  of  later 
times)   of  Israel  —  as  opposed   to   Moab.     In  his 

Qucestiones  Hebraicce  on  Gen.  xix.  30  (comp.  xiv. 
3)  Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  the  later  name  of  Zoar 
was  Shalisha :  "  Bale  primum  et  postea  Salisa  ap- 
pellata"  (comp.  also  his  comment  on  Is.  xv.  5). 
But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  shalishiyeh  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as  connected 
with  bela,  and  as  denoting  the  "third  "  destruction 
of  the  town  by  "earthquakes."  <^  ^\ 

In  more  modern  times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the  ^hI 
Crusading  historians.  Fulcher  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  p.  239)  states  that  "  having 
encircled  (girato)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on 
the  road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a 
large  village  which  was  said  to  he  Segor,  in  a 
charming  situation,  and  abounding  with  dates. 
Here  we  began  to  enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia." 
The  palms  are  mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre 
(xxii.  30)  as  being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  called  Villa  Palmarum,  and  Palmer 
{i.  e.  probably  Paumier).  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.  D. 
1320)  does  not  specify  its  position  more  nearly  than 
that  it  was  adjacent  to  the  lake  and  the  Ghor,  but 
he  testifies  to  its  then  importance  by  calling  the 
lake  after  it  —  Bahretzeghor  (see,  too,  Ibn  Idris,  in 
Reland,  p.  272).  The  natural  inference  from  the 
description  of  Fulcher  is,  that  Segor   lay  in  the 

Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road,  then  and  now, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern 
highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and  Mangles 
(June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive  ruins 
which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  wady 
were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  accurate. 

The  name  Dra'a  or  Dera^ah  idk£.\^),  which  they, 

Poole  ( Geogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  63 ),  and  Burckhardt 
(July  15),  give  to  the  valley,  may  even  without 
violence  be  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  Zoar. 

Zoar  was  included  in  the  province  of  Palestina 
Tertia,  which  contained  also  Kerak  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  archbishopric  of  Petra;  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its 
bishop  Musonius,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti- 
nople (a.  d.  536)  by  John  (Le  Quien,  Oriem 
Christ,  iii.  743-746). 

4.  To  the  statements  of  the  mediaeval  travellers 
just  quoted  there  are  at  least  two  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions. (1.)  Brocardus  (cir.  A.  D.  1290),  the 
author  of  the  Descriptio  Terrce  Snnctce,  the  stand- 
ard "  Handbook  to  Palestine  "  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resident  in  the 
country,    states    (cap.    vii.)    that    "five    leagues « 


c  Similarly,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  places  Zoar 
ev  naAaioTtVT)  (quoted  by  Reland,  p.  1065). 

d  See  Rahmer,  Die  Hebr.  Tradit.  in  Hieronymus 
(Breslau,  1861),  p.  29. 

e  The  distance  from  Jericho  to  En-gedi  is  under- 
stated here.     It  is  really  about  24  English  miles. 
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(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  Segor, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  statue  of 
salt."  "  True  he  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to 
visit  the  spot  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Saracens ; 
but  the  passage  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  desire 
to  obtain  correct  information,  and  he  must  have 
nearly  approached  the  place,  because  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  the  "  pyramids  "  which  covered  the 
"  wells  of  bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  those  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curi- 
ous agreement  with  the  connection  between  En-gedi 
and  Zoar  implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula. 
(2.)  The  statement  of  Thietmar  (a.  d.  1217)  is 
even  more  singular.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th 
and  12th  chapters  of  his  Pere<p-in(itio  (ed.  I^urent, 
Ilaniburgi,  1857).  After  visiting  Jericho  and  Gil- 
gal  he  arrives  at  the  "fords  of  Jordan"  (xi.  20), 
where  Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was  baptized, 
and  where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  "the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words :  "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  {ad  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  was  baptized,  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  Ix)t's  wife  was  turned"  (47).  "Hence  I 
came  from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and 
arrived  at  Segor,  where  lA>t  took  refuge  after  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom ;  which  is  now  called  in  the 
Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  I^tin  the  city  of  palms. 
In  the  mountain  hard  by  this  Ix)t  simied  with  his 
daughters  (xii.  1-3).  After  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard  of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of   Engaddi 

Next  I  came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the 
mountain  in  which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid 
....  leaving  on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim), 

where  the  children  of   Israel  tarried At 

last  I  came  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  abound 
in  cattle  and  grain A  plain  country,  de- 
lightfully covered  with  herbage,  but  without  either 
woods  or  single  trees ;  hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub 
(4-15).  .  .  .  After  this  I  came  to  the  torrent 
Jabbok"  (xiv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  the  confusion  into  which 
this  traveller  seems  to  have  fallen  as  to  Engaddi 
and  the  cavern  of  David,  it  seems  almost  certain 
from  his  description  that,  having  once  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,^  and  that  the  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar, 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
—  the  two  first  at  its  northeast  end.  Taken  by 
itself  this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  weight, 
but  when  combined  with  the  evidence  which  the 
writer  has  attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the 
"cities  of  the  plain "  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
lake,  it  seems  to  him  to  assume  a  certain  signif- 
icance. 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocardus 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  me- 


«  In  the  map  to  the  Theatrum  Terra  Sanctce.  of 
Adrichomius,  Sodom  is  placed  within  the  lake,  at  its 
N.  W.  end  ;  Segor  near  it  on  the  shore ;  and  the 
Statua  Salis  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  (ap- 
parently Kidron). 

h  Thietmar  did  not  return  to  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. From  the  torrent  Jabbok  he  ascended  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim.  He  then  recrossed  the  plain  of 
Heshbon  to  the  river  Arnon  ;  and  passing  the  ruins 
of  Robda  (Rabba),  and  Crach  (Kerak),  and  again  cross- 
ing the  Arnon  (probably  the  Wady  et-A/isy),  reached 
the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  where  he  was  half 
229 
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diseval  belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  ed^ 
Dra^a^  how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the 
inference  drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch  ?  It  agrees  with  those  statements  in 
one  particular  only,  the  position  of  the  place  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  In  everything  else  it 
disagrees  not  only  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with 
the  locality  ordinarily  c  assigned  to  Sodom.  For 
if  Usdum  be  Sodom,  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
lake,  its  distance  from  the  Wady  ed-Dra'a  (at 
least  15  miles)  is  too  great  to  agree  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Gen.  xix. 

This  has  led  M.  de  Saulcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zuweirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar 
are  not  nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they 
are  in  their  western  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal 
obstacle  to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  away  from  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Amnion.'' 
If  we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  this  neighborhood,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  place  it  at  the  Tell  um- 

Zoghal,e  the  latter  part  of  which  name  (Jlc«\) 

is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar. 
The  proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Usdum, 
so  like  Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain —  to  this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which 
show  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  form  —  are 
certainly  remarkable  facts;  but  they  only  add  to 
the  general  mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
question  of  the  position  and  destruction  of  the 
cities  is  involved,  and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at 
present  no  hope  of  a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  [2aop: 
Isaai;  or  et  Sahar,  ed.  1590]  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.   7,  following  (though   inaccurately)  the  Keri 

("^n^JI).  The  present  received  text  of  the  A.  V. 
follows  (with  the  insertion  of  "and")  the  Cethib 
(*in!5^).  In  either  case  the  name  has  no  con- 
nection with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  more  accurately 
represented  in  English  as  Zohar  (Tsochar)  or 
Jezohar.     [Jezoar.]  G. 

*  The  theory  offered  above,  "  that  the  Zoar  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
not  far  from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  par- 
allel of  Jericho,"  is,  we  believe,  original  with  its 
author;  and  we  present  some  reasons  for  discarding 
it,  and  in  favor  of  the  received  opinion  that  it  lay 
southeast  of  the  sea. 

Zoar  was  a  frontier  town  of  Moab.  ITie  "  bur- 
den "  or  wail  of  Moab  which  appears  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah  (xv. )  and  is  repeated  in  that  of  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.)  both  possibly  derived  from  a  more 
ancient  common  source,  associates  the  town  with 
the  territory,  and  Mr.  Grove  includes  it  in  his  list . 
of  the  towns  of  Moab.  The  bordei-s  of  Israel  and 
Moab  touched,  as  we  know  (Num.  xxiv.  3),  near 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  Salt  Sea.     Zoar,  then, 

killed  by  the  cold.  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  and  at  length  reached  the  Red  Sea. 
His  itinerary  is  full  of  interest  and  intelligence. 

c  Though  incorrectly,  if  the  writer's  argument  for 
the  position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  tenable. 

d  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments  against  this  proposal 
of  De  Saulcy  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  107,  517),  though  they 
might  be  more  pleasant  in  tone,  are  unanswerable  in 
substance. 

e  The  Red  jam  el-Mezorrhel  of  De  Saulcy.  The  gh 
and  rrh  each  strive  to  represent  the  Arabic  g-Aain, 
which  is  pronounced  like  a  guttural  rolling  r. 
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was  east  of  the  boundary,  and  Sodom  west  of  it, 
and  both  were  near  it. 

The  first  aUusion  to  the  spot  (Gen.  xiii.  10)  ac- 
cords entirely  with  the  position  which  we  advocate, 
and  does  not  readily  admit  of  any  other  construc- 
tion. The  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  extent  of  the 
watered  and  fruitful  plain  of  Jordan,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  the  cities,  "as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar."  Like  a  later  description,  in  which  Zoar  is 
a  terminus,  the  reader  naturally  understands  a  ref- 
erence to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain.  If 
Zoar  had  been  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  line  with 
Jericho,  the  description  would  be  unnatural.  It 
might  still  be  claimed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  breadth 
of  the  valley  divided  by  the  Jordan,  but  it  would 
exclude  the  more  pertinent  and  manifest  allusion  to 
its  length.  So  far  is  this  "narrative  in  Genesis  " 
from  seeming  to  "state  positively"  that  the  site 
"lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  that 
it  becomes  unintelligible  to  us  on  any  other  hypoth- 
esis than  that  it  lay  at  the  southern  end.  And  the 
description  is  perfectly  natural,  though  the  terminus 
was  not  actually  visible. 

The  above  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Grove  sets 
aside  as  impossible,  he  has  himself  put  forward  as 
unquestioned  and  unencumbered,  and  in  previous 
articles  it  stands  as  his  own.  His  exposition  (see 
Lot,  vol.  ii.  p.  1685  a)  reads  thus:  — 

"  The  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
empty  land  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes 
toward  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the 
Jordan  that  it  was  well-watered  everywhere;  like  a 
garden  of  Jehovah,  like  that  unutterably  green  and 
fertile  land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted. 
Even  from  that  distance  through  the  clear  air  of 
Palestine,  can  be  distinctly  discovered  the  long  and 
thick  masses  of  vegetation  which  fringe  the  numer- 
ous streams  that  descend  from  the  hills  on  either 
side,  to  meet  the  central  stream  in  its  tropical 
depths.  And  what  it  now  is  immediately  opposite 
Bethel,  such  it  seems  then  to  have  been  'even  to 
Zoar,'  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  sea  which 
now  covers  the  '  valley  of  the  fields  '  ('  Valley  of 
Siddini,'  Siddim  fields),  the  fields  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  So  Lot  '  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the 
Jordan,  and  journeyed  east,'  down  the  ravines 
which  give  access  to  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  then 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  again  southward  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11,  12)."  See  also 
Bethel,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Besides  the  passages  in  Genesis  and  the  two  in 
the  prophecies  which  have  been- referred  to,  Zoar  is 
named  in  but  one  other  place  in  the  Bible  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  3),  and  that  is  decisive  against  Mr.  Grove's 
theory.  Moses  had  ascended  "the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  I'isgah,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho,"  to  take  his  view  of  the  Promised  Land. 
The  Lord  showed  him  its  different  sections,  and 
among  others  "  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho, 
the  city  of  palm-trees  unto  Zoar."  Mount  Nebo 
has  been  identified,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Tristram's  se- 
lection, and  if  we  do  not,  Mr.  Grove  has  stated  pre- 
cisely where,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  48)  and  the  Fathers,  it 
must  be,  "  facing  Jericho  on  the  east  of  Jordan."  If, 
now,  "  the  Zoar  of  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  its  northern  end,  in 
the  general  parallel  of  Jericho,"  "on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,"  it  must  have  Iain  between  Jericho  and 
Nebo,  near  the  base  of  the  latter,  a  supposition 
which  renders  unintelligible  the  descriptive  sketch 
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just  quoted,  as  also  Mr.  Grove's  own  declaration, 
that  the  site  which,  on  this  theory,  thus  lay  directly 
below  the  prophet-leader,  was  "  one  of  the  landmarks 
which  bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah." 

The  two  definite  references  in  the  Pentateuch  to 
the  extent  of  the  plain  obviously  mean  the  same. 
They  both  describe  it  as  seen  lengthwise  from 
northern  summits,  the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  The  incred- 
ible feature  of  Mr.  Grove's  theory  is,  that  it  makes 
Lot  and  Moses  look  across  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
eastward  and  westward  on  the  same  parallel,  ex- 
tending in  both  cases  "  unto  Zoar,"  though  one 
viewed  it  from  the  western  hills,  and  the  other  from 
the  eastern. 

Has  Mr.  Grove  considered,  withal,  the  relation 
of  the  river  Jordan  to  this  theory  ?  Lot  was  ad- 
monished not  to  tarry  in  the  plain,  but  escape  with 
all  haste  to  the  mountain  —  flee,  that  is,  from  the 
plain  west  of  the  river  in  the  territory  of  Canaan, 
where  Mr.  Grove  places  Sodom,  to  the  mountain  onj! 
the  further  border  of  the  plain  east  of  the  river  in 
the  territory  of  Moab,  near  which  he  places  Zoar,, 
crossing  with  his  family,  without  any  apparent/J 
facilities,  the  deep  and  rapid  river. 

Lot  subsequently  ascended  the  mountain  and 
dwelt  in  a  cave  with  his  daughters;  and  thence 
sprung  the  mountain-tribes  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 
The  heights  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  the 
traditional  seat  and  radiating  "  centre,"  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Grove,  of  these  "brother  tribes."  They 
pushed  northward  and  eastward  and  spread  over  a 
large  territory,  keeping  distinct,  and  the  formerj 
were  afterwards  dispossessed  of  theirs  as  far  south, 
as  the  line  of  the  Anion  by  the  Amorites,  but  re- 
tained their  original  fastnesses  (Num.  xxi.  26). 
This  natural  interpretation  of  the  sacred  record  is 
sustained  by  Ritter,  who  has  sketched  with  great 
clearness  the  territories  and  courses  of  conquest  of 
the  "tribes  outside  of  Canaan"  {Geog.  of  Pales- 
tine, ii.  149, 151). 

The  argument  adduced  above,  "  that  the  earliest 
information  as  to  the  Moaljites  makes  their  original 
seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon,  northeast  of  the  lake,  ,^B 
not  as  afterwards  in  the  mountains  on  the  south-  ^H 
east,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Amorites  ^" 
(Num.  xxi.  26)"  has  been   refuted  by  Mr.  Grove 
himself  in  a  preceding  article  (Moab,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1980  6):     "The   warlike  Amorites,    either   forced 
from  their  original  seats  on    the  west,  or  perhaps 
lured  over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
back  to  his  original  position  behind    the   natural 
bulwark  of  the  Arnon." 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the  "  original 
seat  "  of  the  Moabites  is  represented  to  have  been 
northeast  of  the  sea.  In  the  latter  their  "  original 
position  "  is  represented  to  have  been  southeast  of 
the  sea,  and  again,  in  the  same  article,  "  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  Dead  Sea  "  is  spoken  of  as 
"  their  original  seat."  In  the  former  they  are  said 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  Amorites  out  of  their 
original  seat;  and  in  the  latter  they  are  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  same  into  their  original  position. 

We  accept  the  second  interpretation  as  that 
which  lies  on  the  face  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and 
has  been  received  by  all  Biblical  students  until  now. 
And  in  the  highlands  above  what  we  claim  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Zoar,  are  identified,  at  this  day,  the 
ruins  of  the  strongholds,  Kir  of  Moab  and  Ar  of 
Moab.     To  remove  the  cradle  of  these  tribes  north- 
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ward  is  to  disturb  and  dislocate  the  associations 
and  allusions  of  the  saored  writers,  as  universally 
understood  by  their  readers. 

Mr.  (Jrove  suggests  that  "if  Usduin  be  Sodona, 
its  di-<tance  from  the  Wmty  eil-Dm'a  (at  least  15 
miles)  is  too  great  to  agree  with  the  requirements 
of  Gen.  xix."  — assuming  the  necessity  of  the  pres- 
ent circuitous  route.  While  we  recognize  in  the 
name  of  this  singular  mountain  a  memorial  of  an- 
ciejit  iSodom,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it 
designates  the  exact  site  of  the  city,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  Zoiir  lay  at  the  mouth  of  Wculy  Kerak. 
We  oidy  claim  that  loth  places  lay  not  very  far 
from  a  point  southeast  of  the  I>ead  Sea,  and  this 
we  think  demonstrable.  We  would  suggest  that  a 
fugitive  family  might  even  reach  Wady  ed-Dra'n 
from  near  the  site  of  Kliashm  (hilum  with  less 
difficidty  and  in  less  time  (especially  in  the  direct 
line  which  may  then  have  been  practicable)  than 
they  could  cross  the  Jordan  and  reach  the  base  of 
the  eastern  mountjiins  on  the  parallel  of  Jericho. 

The  allusions  to  this  site  by  Josephus  are  explicit. 
He  says:  "  It  is  to  this  day  called  Zoar"  {Ant.  i. 
11,  §  4).  In  describing  the  lake  Asphaltites,  he 
says:  "  It  extended  as  far  as  Zoar  in  Arabia  "  {B. 
J.  iv.  8,  §  4)  by  which  he  plainly  designates  its 
southern  jwint;  conformably  with  his  own  defini- 
tion. *'  Arabia  is  a  country  that  borders  upon 
Judaea  "  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4).  Hitter,  with  his  usual 
thoroughness,  collates  the  early  post-Biblical  testi- 
mony, and  says:  *'  Zoar  can  oidy  lie  looked  for  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea."  Of  the 
two  '•  mediteval  tnwellers  "'  quoted  alKJve  as  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  geiieral  current  of  testimony  and 
belief,  only  one  wrote  from  personal  obser\ation, 
and  both  are  nearly  unintelligible.  Their  confused 
testimony,  on  which  no  stress  is  laid,  is  not  worth 
sifting;  and  that  it  has  no  weight  with  the  writer 
is  evident  from  his  admission  in  another  place: 
*•  that  tiie  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Cru- 
saders probalily  lay  where  Dr.  IJobinson  places  it" 
(Sodom,  p.  -'JOGJa).  The  cautious  Professor,  who 
devotetl  a  siKHjial  paper  to  the  site  of  Zoar  {Hibl. 
Res.  ii.  (548-651),  si)eaks  of  it  without  references  in 
his  latest  work  as  an  ascertainetl  site :  "  Zoar,  as 
we  know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  neck  of  the  penhisula"  {Phys. 
(Jeoij.  p.  233).  While  this  may  have  l)een  the  ex- 
act site  of  Zoar,  we  have  no  data  which  gives  us 
absolute  knowledge,  and  probably  never  shall  have. 
His  earlier  conclusion  was  impregnable:  "  All  these 
circumstances  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  position 
of  Zoar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Se;t,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  near  its  southern  end  "  {Bibl. 
Res.  ii.  649).  This  is  not  more  positive  than  Mr. 
Grove's  original  statement:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  [Zoar]  was  situated  on  the  southeastern 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea."  (Moab,  vol.  ii.  p.  391 
6,  1st  Eng.  ed. ;  comp.  iii.  1980  a,  Amer.  ed.,  for 
a  later  alteration.) 

Mr.  Tristram  offers  a  still  stranger  theory  re- 
specting the  site  of  Zoar.  He  proposes  to  place  it 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  south  of  Jericho. 
He  suggests  this  location  without  any  trace  of  name 
or  ruin,  or  any  hint  of  history  or  tradition,  as  cor- 
responding with  the  view  granted  to  IMoses  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah.  "If  we  place  Zoar,  as  it  nat- 
urally would  be  placed  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Lot's  escape,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  between 
Wady  Dibar  and  Ras  Feshkhah,  we  see  that  here 
was  just  the  limit  of  Moses's  view,  in  accordance 
with  the  record."    {Land  of  Israel.,  p.  366,  2d  ed.) 
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No  one  can  have  imagined  that  the  southeast  bor- 
der of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  walls  of  Zoar  at  that 
jwint  were  visible  to  the  prophet  from  the  top  of 
IMsgah,  uidess,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Melvill  in  his 
sermon  on  the  "  Death  of  Moses,"  his  vision  was 
aided  by  God  who  was  with  his  servant  on  that 
lonely  summit.  The  suggestion  of  Dean  Stanley 
on  tins  point  commends  itself  to  us.  He  says: 
"  It  was  a  view,  doubtless,  which  in  its  full  extent 
was  to  be  imagined,  rather  than  actually  seen. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly  dis- 
cernible; its  dim  distances  were  to  be  supplied  by 
what  was  beyond,  though  suggested  by  what  was 
within  the  range  of  the  actual  prospect  of  the  seer  " 
(.S.  </•  P.  p.  295). 

Mr.  Tristram's  own  description  is  as  full  a  con- 
firmation of  the  sacred  record  as  we  could  have  an- 
ticipated from  a  visitor  who  should  identify  the  lo- 
cality and  descril>e  the  scene.  In  selecting  this 
site,  without  any  indication,  local  or  traditional,  he 
sets  aside,  without  answering  it,  the  array  of  evi- 
dence convincing  to  Mr.  Grove,  as  to  the  writers  of 
note  who  preceded  him,  which  makes  the  Zoar  of 
the  Pentateuch  a  town  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley.  And  by  no  possible  interpretation  can 
the  plaintive  cry  and  panic  flight,  recorded  in  "  the 
burden  of  Moab,"  be  associated  with  a  city  oft'  on 
the  northwestern  shore  of  the  sea:  "  My  heart  shall 
cry  out  for  Moab ;  his  fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar, 
an  heifer  of  three  years  old ;  for  by  the  mounting 
up  of  Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they  go  it  up ;  for 
in  the  way  of  Horonaim,  they  shall  raise  up  a  cry 
of  destruction"  (Is.  xv.  5).  "From  the  cry  of 
Ileshbon  even  unto  Elealah,  and  even  unto  Jahaz, 
have  they  uttered  their  voice,  from  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim,  as  an  heifer  of  three  years  old;  for  the 
waters  also  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolate"  (Jer. 
xlviii.  34). 

A  fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Tristram's  positions 
may  be  found  in  Bibl  Sac.  (1868),  xxv.  136-143. 
In  a  private  letter  since  written,  Mr.  T.  intimates 
his  relinquishment  of  his  published  theory.  For 
further  argument  against  the  theory  that  the  Pen- 
tapolis  lay  north  of  the  sea,  as  applied  to  the  other 
cities,  see  under  Sodom  (Amer.  ed.).         S.  W. 

Z03A  or  ZO'BAH  (W?''^!^,  HnVj  [statue, 
public  place]:  2ou)8<£;  [2  Sam.  viii.  12;  2  Chr. 
viii.  3,  Alex.  2«)8o;  1  Chr.  xix.  6,  Rom.  Vat. 
2a>)8oA.,  FA.  2a>)8o;  2  Chr.  viii.  3,  Rom.  Vat. 
Bat](r«)8a;  Ps.  Ix.,  title,  2o)3oA,  Sin.  2a>j8aA ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36,  IloA.uSyi'ajUfws,  Alex.  iroWvs  Svva- 
/ueo)?:]  Soba,  [once]  Suba,  [once  Sobal])  is  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  Syria,  which  formed  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchs, 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  It  is  diflicult  to  fix 
its  e.xact  position  and  limits;  but  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  regarding  it  as  lying  chiefly  eastward 
of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending  thence  northeast 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to  the  Euphrates. 
[Syria.]  It  would  thus  have  included  the  east- 
ern flank  of  the  mountain-chain  which  shuts  in 
Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high  land  about 
Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of  the 
Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  were  a  Hamath  (2 
Chr.  viii.  3),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
"  Hamath  the  Great  "  (Hamath-Zobah);  a  place 
called  Tibhath  or  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8),  which  is  perhaps  Taibeh,  between  Pal- 
myra and  Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai, 
which   has   been   supposed   to   be   Beyrut.     (See 
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Winer,  Realworterbiich,  vol.  i.  p.  155.)  This  last 
supposition  is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Hamath  must  have  intervened  between  Zobah 
and  the  coast.     [Bekothah.] 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  gov- 
erned apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own 
no  common  head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Saul 
engaged  in  war  with  these  kings,  and  "  vexed 
them,"  as  he  did  his  other  neighbors.  Some  forty 
years  later  than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  single 
ruler,  Hadadezer,  son  of  Eehob,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  had  wars  with  Toi, 
king  of  Haraath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damas- 
cus, Beth-Rehob,  Ish-tob,  etc.,  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2 
Sam.  X.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
was  able  on  one  occasion  to  obtain  an  important 
auxiliary  force  from  that  quarter  {ibid.  16 ;  com- 
pare title  to  Ps.  Ix.).  David,  having  resolved  to 
take  full  possession  of  the  tract  of  territory  orig- 
inally promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3;  compare  Gen.  xv.  18),  attacked  Ha- 
dadezer in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his 
army,  and  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots, 
seven  hundred  (seven  thousand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4) 
horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen.  Hadadezer's  allies, 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  having  marched  to  his 
assistance,  David  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle, 
in  which  they  lost  22,000  men.  The  wealth  of 
Zobah  is  very  apparent  iu  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign.  Several  of  the  officers  of  Hadadezer's 
army  carried  "  shields  of  gold  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7), 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  iron  or 
wooden  frames  overlaid  with  plates  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  cities,  moreover,  which  David  took, 
Betah  (or  Tibhath)  and  Berothai,  yielded  him 
"  exceeding  much  brass "  (ver.  8).  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and 
became  tributary  on  this  occasion,  or  whether, 
although  defeated,  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.  At  any  rate  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  again  in  arms  against  David.  This  time  the 
Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive.  The  war  was 
provoked  by  the  Amaionites,  who  hired  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among  others,  to 
help  them  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  obtained 
in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount  of  33,000 
men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).  Hadadezer, 
upon  this,  made  a  last  effort.  He  sent  across  the 
Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  "  drew  forth  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river  "  (1  Chr.  xix. 
16),  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
With  these  allies  and  his  own  troops  he  once  more 
renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites,  who  were 
now  commanded  by  David  himself,  the  crisis  being 
such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence  of  the  king. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam  —  a  place,  the 
situation  of  which  is  uncertahi  (Helam)  —  where 
the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their  new  allies  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  losing  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more 
hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitherto  tributary 
to  Hadadezer  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  vassal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.    A  man  of  Zobah, 
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one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer —  Rezon,  son  of 
Eliadah  —  having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam, 
and  "  gathered  a  band  "  {i.  e.  a  body  of  irregular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifty  years,  proving 
a  fierce  adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem )  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itself. 
The  Hamath-Zobah,  against  which  he  "  went  up  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
country  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which 
he  accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the 
last  that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The 
name,  however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah  seems  to  intervene  between  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  falUng  thus  into  the  regular  line  of 
march  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  Several  Assyrian 
monarchs  relate  that  they  took  tribute  from  Zobah, 
while  others  speak  of  having  traversed  it  on  their 
way  to  or  from  Palestine.  G.  R. 

ZOBE'BAH  (nnD!^  [shw-movinff]:  2o- 
BaOd;  Alex.  2a>;87jj8o:  Sobobn).  Son  of  Coz,  in 
an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  8). 

ZO'HARnn!^  [whiteness]:  ■:iadp:  Seor).  1. 
Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9)« 

2.  {Sohar,  Soai'.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15):  called  Zekah  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  24. 

*  3.  Incorrectly  printed  Zoar  (A.  V.  ed.  IGll^j 
later  eds.  Jezoar),  1  Chr.  iv.  7.      [Zoak,  p.  3641  b.] 
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riTJO'^L^  [see  below] :  Aldrj  rod  J.wiXfBi  [Vat. 
-Oii\ ;  Alex,  rov  XiQov  rov  ZweAe0 :  ifipis  Zolie- 
leth).  This  was  "  by  En-Rogel "  (1  K.  i.  9);  and 
therefore,  if  En-Rogel  be  the  modern  Um-ed-.Dernj\ 
this  stone,  '•  where  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen," 
was  in  all  likelihood  not  far  from  the  Well  of  the 
Virgin.  [En-Rogel.]  The  Targumists  translate 
it  "the  rolling  stone;  "  and  Jarchi  affirms  that  it 
was  a  large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried 
their  strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it.  Others 
make  it  "  the  serpent  stone  "  (Gesen.),  as  if  from 

the  root  /HT,  "  to  creep."  Jerome  simply  says, 
» Zoelet  tractum  sive  protractum."  Others  con- 
nect it  with  running  water:  but  there  is  nothing 
strained  in  making  it  "  the  stone  of  the  conduit  " 

(Hv'^nTXi,  Mazchelah),  from  its  proximity  to 
the  great  rock -conduit  or  conduits  that  poured  into 
Siloam.  Bochart's  idea  is  that  the  Hebrew  word 
zohel  denotes  "  a  slow  motion  "  {Hieroz.  part  i.  bk. 
1,  c.  9):  "  the  fullers  here  pressing  out  the  water 
which  dropped  from  the  clothes  that  they  had 
washed  in  the  well  called  Rogel."  If  this  be  the 
case,  then  we  have  some  relics  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom at  the  massive  breastwork  below  the  present 
Birket  el-I/amra,  where  the  donkeys  wait  for  their 
load  of  skins  from  the  well,  and  where  the  Arab 
washerwomen  may  be  seen  to  this  day  beating  their 
clothes." 


I 


a  We  give  the  following  Rabbinical  note  on  Zohe- 
leth,  from  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Tanchum  of 
Jerusalem,  translated  by  Haarbrucker :  — 

"  Ver.  9.   n bntn  Verbum  vRT  signiflcationem 
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The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them 
from  a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob 
did  so  at  Betiiel  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxv.  14;  see 
Bochart's  Canaan,  pp.  785,  786);  and  lie  did  it 
again  when  parting  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  45). 
Joshua  set  up  stones  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
command  of  God  (Josh.  iv.  9-20):  and  again  in 
Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  Near  IJeth-shemesh 
there  was  the  Eben-gedoUih  («  great  stone,"  1  Sam. 
vi.  14),  called  also  Abel-gedolnh  ("  the  great  weep- 
ing," 1  Sam.  vi.  18).  There  was  the  Kbcn-Bohan, 
south  of  Jericho,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
XV.  6,  xviii.  17),  "the  stone  of  IJohan  the  son 
of  Keuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ciccdr,  or 
"  plain  "  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Jacob's  eldest  born,  for  which  the 
writer  once  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri 
in  the  15th  century  {Evagat.  ii.  82)  professes  to 
have  seen.  The  liabbis  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  stone  in  a  book  culled  Kben- liohan,  or  the 
touchstone  (Chron.  of  Rnbbi  Josepli,  transl.  by 
Bialloblotzky,  i.  192).  There  was  the  stone  set  up 
by  Sanmel  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  Ebtn-Kzer, 
"  the  stone  of  help  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There 
was  the  Great  Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the 
sacrifices,  after  the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the 
I'hilistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  33).  There  was  the  Eben- 
Ezel  ("  lapis  discessus  vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jona- 
thanis  et  Davidis,"  Simonis,  Onom.  p.  156),  where 
Uavid  hid  himself,  and  which  some  Talnmdists 
identify  with  Zoheleth.  Lirge  stones  have  always 
obtained  for  themselves  peculiar  names,  from  their 
8haj)e,  their  position,  their  connection  with  a  person 
or  an  event.  In  the  Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer 
found  the  Hajav  el-Heknb  ("  stone  of  the  rider  "), 
Hiijar  d-Eul  ("  stone  of  the  bean  "),  Ilajar  Musa 
("  stone  of  Moses  ").  The  subject  of  stones  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  and  has  not  in  any  respect 
been  exhausted.  (See  the  Notes  of  De  Sola  and 
Lindenthal  in  their  edition  of  Genesis,  pp.  175, 
220;  Bochart's  Catman,  p.  785;  Vossius  de  Idoi- 
atr.  vi.  38;  Scaliger  on  Eusebius,  p.  198;  Heral- 
dus  on  Arnobius,  bk.  vii.,  and  Wmenhorstius  on 
Arnobius  ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Afhutcius  Eelix,  p.  15;  Calmet's  Frag- 
ments, Nos.  166,  735,  736  ;  Kitto's  Palestine. 
See,  besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and 
stone  circles;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the 
curious  Phoenician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta,  in  Tal- 
lack's  recent  volume  on  that  island,  pp.  115-127) 

H.  B. 

*  It  should  be  added  that  M.  Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  connected  with  the  French  consulate  at  Jeru- 


trepidationis  habet  et  reptationis  et  cunctationis  in 
incessu.  Inde  Satumum  A^\  appellaverunt 
propter  multos  ejus  regresaus  incessusque  retrogrados. 
Eaque  eententia  est  in  verbis  N"1"*N1  "^n^PT  (-Hi'. 
32,  6)  /.  e.  cunctabar  vobis  respondere  consiliumque 
meum  Tobiscum  communicare,  propterea  quia  vos 
verebar  et  gravitatem  setatis  vestras  admirabar.     Ser- 

p.ntes  ""D^  "* /HIT  appelhintur,  quia  in  terra  ser- 
punt,  et  ob  incessum  suum  quasi  trepidantem  cunctan- 
temque.    Inde  porro  dicunt :  {Safjb.  fol.  65,  b.)  S  Vti? 

]^bmtn  br  r^t^ian  im*'  (vid.  uisckn. 

Mikvaolh,  cap.  5),  "|^S!r'»"1  V^HT^  D^^n") 
I.  e.  aqua  leniter  fluens  in  terra.  Fortasse  igitur 
nvniTn   ^I2M  similiter  expUcandum  est,  mmirum 
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salem,  reports  the  supposed  recovery  of  Zoheleth  in 
the  present  Ez-Zehwele,  the  name  of  a  rocky 
plateau  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  line  along  which 
stretches  the  village  of  Siloam  (which  see):  the 
western  face,  cut  perpendicularly,  slightly  over- 
hangs the  valley.     He  assumes  this  to  be  the  stone 

of  Zoheleth,  near  (^'.'S)  En-Rogel  (1  K.  i.  9), 
though  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  names  differ, 
as  Zohelet  and  Zehoelet.  He  proposes  also  to  iden- 
tify En-Rogel  with  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  and  not 
with  Bir  Eyub :  the  former  being  only  60  metres 
from  Zehwele,  while  the  latter  is  700  metres  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  400.  He  suggests  further,  that 
on  this  supposition  we  can  more  easily  trace  the 
line  which  separated  the  territories  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  as  stated  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  16.  He 
maintains  that  the  fellahin  divide  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  into  three  sections,  the  second  of  which, 
extending  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Haram 
to  the  confluence  at  the  north  of  Bir  Eyub,  they 
call  IVady  Fer^aun,  Pharaoh's  Valley,  i.  e.,  as 
the  name  imports  in  that  application,  "  Valley  of 
the  King;  "  and  the  front  of  the  valley  so  desig- 
nated is  precisely  that  which  the  King's  Gardem 
(Gakden,  i.  870)  used  to  occupy  (Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  P.  E.  Fund,  No.  v.,  pp.  251- 
253).  H. 

ZO'HETH  (nniT  [co7'pulent,  strong,  Fiirst] : 
Zwcti/;  Alex.  ZuxaO:  Zoheth).  Son  of  Ishi  of  the 
tril)e  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

ZOTHAH  (nsS!^  \a  crusty.  Zw<pd;  [Vat. 
in  ver.  35,  ZwxaO;]  Alex,  [in  ver.  35]  Zaxpap' 
Supha).  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of 
Heber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

ZOTHAI  [2  syl.]  05*1!?  [patr.]:  Zov(pi', 
[Vat.  Zov<p€i-]  Sojjhai).  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
son  of  Klkanah  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi. 
26  [11] ).     In  ver.  35  he  is  called  Zuph. 

ZO'PHAR  051!?  [perh.  sparrow]:  Zw<pdp: 
Sophai').  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii. 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  He  is  called  in  the  He- 
brew "  the  Naamathite,"  and  in  the  LXX.  "  the 
Minsean,"  and  "the  king  of  the  Minaeans." 

ZOPHIM,  THE  FIELD  OF  (a**?*!?  HIW 

[prob.  feld  of  drojyjnngs,  i.  e.  fertile] :  &ypov 
ffKoiridu-  lociis  sublimis).  A  spot  on  or  near  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  had  his  second 
view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  14). 


lapis  volutatus  et  hie  illic  tractus,  quern  saepe  quasi 
ludentes  volvebant ;  aut  sensus  est  eum  per  se  fuisse 
teretem  (volubiiem)  acclivitatis  instar,  cujus  latus 
alterum  elatius,  alterum  depressius  esset  in  modum 
pontis  exstructi,  in  quo  ad  locum  altiorem  sine  gradi- 

bus  ascendatur  ;  quern  II7^D  vocaverunt  qualemque 
ad  altare  struxerunt,  ut  eo  ascendereut,  quum  ad 
altare  per  gradus  ascendere  non  liceret  (Ex.  xx.  23). 
Nee  absurdum  miiii  videtur  eundeni  fuisse  hunc  lapi- 
dem  atque  eum,  qui  in  Davidis  Jonathanique  historia 

/TSn   I^S  vocatus  est,  quern  interpretantur  lapi- 

dem  viatorum,  ad  quem  videlicet  viatores  devertebant. 

Targum  h.  1.  SHIDD  ^3K  transtulit,   i.  e.  altus  . 

fortasse  enim  lapis  altus  fuit  et  elatus,  quem  viatoreH 
e  longinquo  conspicerent." 
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If  the  word  sddeh  (rendered  "  field  ")  may  be  taken 
in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "  field  of  Zophim  "  was 
a  cultivated  spot «  high  up  on  the  top  of  the  range 
of  Pisgah.  But  that  word  is  the  almost  invariable 
term  for  a  portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab, 
and  therefore  may  have  had  some  local  sense  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  and  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  reference  to  the  spot  in  question.  The 
position  of  the  field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is 
only  said  that  it  commanded  merely  a  portion  of 
the  encampment  of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  ancient 
versions  affbi-d  any  clew.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
the  LXX.,  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  take  Zophim  in 
the  sense  of  "watchers"  or  "lookers-out,"  and 
translate  it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  He- 
brew version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  that 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appears 
as  IMizpeh  or  Mizpah.'*  May  it  not  be  the  same 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  (once 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab? 

Mr,  Porter,  who  identifies  Aitdrus  with  Pisgah  c 
mentions  {Handbook,  p.  300  a)  that  the  ruins  of 
Mum,  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  are  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  regards 
as  the  field  of  Zophim.  G. 

*  The  gently  sloping  and  turf-clad  brow,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  Mnin,  and  eight  miles  north  of 
^Attariis,  which  Tristram  proposes  as  the  site  of 
Nebo,  he  also  suggests  as  the  probable  "  field 
of  Zophim."'  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  540,  2d  ed.) 
[Nebo,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

ZO'RAH  (ni7")!^  [perh.  sinking  down,  low 
ground] :  "XapdO,  2apao  [Vat.  Josh.  xiii.  2, 
SopaA] ;  Alex.  Sapaa,  2opa,  Apaa  ;  Joseph. 
2af»Wa:  Sarna).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  jix.  41 ).  It  is 
previously  mentioned  (xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of 
Judah,  among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the  S/ie- 
felah  (A.  V.  Zokkaii).  In  both  lists  it  is  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  Eshtaol,  and  the  two  are  else- 
where named  together  almost  without  an  exception 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11;  and  see  1 
Chr.  ii.  53).  Zomh  was  the  residence  of  Manoah 
and  the  native  place  of  Samson.  The  place  both 
of  his  birth  and  his  burial  is  specified  with  a  curi- 
ous minuteness  as  "  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol;  " 
"in  Mahaneh-Dan  "  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31).  In 
the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (ii.  53,  iv.  2), 
the  "  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites  "  are  given  as 
descended  from  (i.  e.  colonized  by)  Kirjath-jearim. 

Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  fortified 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  re-inhab- 
ited by  the  nien  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29,  A.  V.  Zakkah). 

In  the  Onomrtsticon  (:i,o,pSa  and  "  Saara")  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jew- 
ish traveller  hap-Parchi  (Zunz's  Benjamin  of  Tud. 
ii.  441),  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.  E.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction  —  though  in  neither 
is  the  distance  nearly  sufficient  —  with  the  modern 

village  of  Sur'ali  (aLDwO),  which  has  been  visited 

by  Dr.  Robinson  {BU)L   Res.  iii.  153)  and  Tobler 
(3te  Wand.  181-183).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of 
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a  sharp-pointed,  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
ranges  which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side  of 
the  Wady  Ghurab,  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
branches  which  unite  just  below  Sur'ah,  and  form 
the  great  Wcu/if  Surar.  Near  it  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  Zanoah,  Beth-shemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  The  position  of  Sur^ch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  in- 
lets from  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  fortifica- 
tion by  Rehoboam.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance 
below  the  village.  "  a  noble  fountain  "  —  this  was 
at  the  end  of  April  —  "  walled  up  square  with 
large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with  fine  water. 
As  we  passed  on,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a 
more  poetical  tone  than  is  his  wont,  "  we  overtook 
no  less  than  twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the 
village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain, 
the  females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to 
ancient  times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of 
Samson  often  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain 
and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  appears  also  as  Zareah 
and  ZoKEAH.  The  first  of  these  is  perhai)s  most 
nearly  accurate.     The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all.      ^m 

""'      I 
ZO'RATHITES,  THE    OiH^jn-^n :  ^^v 

*Apadl  [Vat. -0€t];  '^It^x.  T.  I,apa6i'  Sa'ra(hi),  f.  e. 
the  people  of  Zorah,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv. 
2  as  descended  from  Shobal.  one  of  the  sons  of  Ju- 
dah, who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  52  is  stated  to  ha\^  founded 
Kirjath-jearim,  from  which  again  "  the  ZareathiteSi 
and  the  Eshtaulites  "  were  colonized.  G. 

ZO'REAH  (n^"!^  :  'Pda;  Alex.  Sopoa:  Sn- 
ren).  Another  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form  J 
of  the  name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zorah,] 
but  once  as  Zakeah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  ia] 
all  cases.  Zoreah  occurs  only  in  Josli.  xv.  33,1 
among  the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears,] 
however,  to  have  come  later  into  the  possession  of  j 
Dan.     [Zorah.]  G. 

ZO'RITES,  THE  C'^'^.^n  [patr.] :  'Haapi 
[Vat.  -pet] ;  Alex.  H<rapa€t;  [Comp.  6  'S.apaV'^ 
Sarai),  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage  is 
probably  in  great  confusion)  amongst  the  descend- 
ants of  Salma  and  near  connections  of  Joab.  The 
Targum  regards  the  word  as  being  a  contraction 
for  "  the  Zorathites;  "  but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  52  of 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  connection. 

ZOROB'ABEL    (Zopo0d&€\:    Zorobabel),   1 
Esdr.  iv.  13,   v.  5-70,  vi.2-29;   Ecclus.   xlix.  11;_^, 
Matt.  i.  12, 13;  Luke  iii.  27.     [Zerubhabel.]       ^■j 

ZU'AR  ("ly^lJ   \»mallness]  :   'S.caydp :    Suar).  "' 
Father  of  Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char    at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5, 
vii.  18,  23,  X.  15). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF  W'^  V^iJ 
[honey-con^y.  gts  t^i/  [St^j  Vat.]  5ei(|);<*  Alex. 


a  See  Stanley,  5.  ^  P.,  Appendix,  §  15. 

J>  The  Targum  treats  the  names  Mizpeh  and  Zophim 

as  identical,  translating  them  both  by  Sil^^D. 

c  *  Mr.  Porter  disavows   this   inference    from    the 
language  {Handb.  p.  300  a)  as  well  as  the  opinion  itself 


(See  Kitto's   BIbl.    Cycl.  vol. 
fl. 


that  AttarUs  is  Pisgah. 
iii.  p.  1166.) 

d  As  if  reading   ?|"*^  (Tsiph),  which    the  original 
text  {Cethib)  of  1  Chr.  vi.  35  still  exhibits  for  Zuph 
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ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OP 

CIS  7171/  Sej^);   S}T.   I'eshito,  50.  ^   Tmr :  Yulg. 

o 
terra  Stiph).  A  district  at  which  Saul  and  his 
servant  arrived  after  passing  thi*ough  those  of  Shal- 
ishu,  of  Slialini,  and  of  the  Benjaniites"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city  hi 
which  tliey  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  G),  and  that 
again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  to  be 
accepted,  wiis  certainly  not  far  from  the  "  tomb  of 
Kachel,"  probably  the  s|)ot  to  which  that  name  is 
still  attaclietl,  a  short  distance  north  of  Ikthlehem. 
The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular  manner 
with  Samuel.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  named 
Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  3.5)  or  Zophai  {i/nd. 
26);  and  his  native  place  was  called  liamathaim- 
zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
*'  land  of  Zuph  "  had  any  comiection  with  either 
of  these.  If  liamathaim-zophim  was  the  present 
Neby  Samwil,  —  and  there  is,  to  say  the  lejist,  a 
strong  probal)ility  that  it  was,  —  then  it  is  ditticult 
to  imagine  that  Kamathaim-zophim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Kachel's  sepulchre,  at  leiist  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  former.  Ntby  S<iniicil,  too,  if  anywhere, 
is  iu  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  of  Benjan»iu, 
whereiia  we  have  seen  that  the  land  of  Zuph  was 
outside  of  it. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim, 
Mizpeh,  Mizpah.  Zephathah,  was  too  common  in  the 
Holy  Land,  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Jordan,  to  permit 
of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence  here. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in 
modern  I'alestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  Siida,  a  well-known  place  about  seven 
miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  south- 
west of  Ntby  Snmwil.  This  Dr.  Kobinson  {Bib/. 
Bes.  ii.  8,  9 )  once  proposed  as  the  representative  of 
Kamathaim  /ophim  ;  and  although  on  tojwgraph- 
ical  grounds  he  virtually  renounces  the  idea  (see  the 
foot-note  to  the  same  paijes),  yet  those  grounds 
need  not  similarly  attect  its  identity  with  Zuph, 
provided  other  considerations  do  not  interfere.  If 
Shalim  and  Shalisha  were  to  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, near  Tttiytbe/i,  then  Saul's  route  to  the  land 
of  Itenjamin  would  be  S.  or  S.  W.,  and  pursuing 
the  same  direction  he  would  arrive  at  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ^'('6(^.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more 
than  conjecture,  and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  ex- 
tended a  good  distance  ejist  of  Sofxt,  the  city  in 
which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place  could 
hardly  be  sutticiently  near  to  Rachel's  sepulchre. 

The  signification  of  tlie  name  of  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtful.  (Jesenius  explains  it  to  mean  "honey;  " 
while  Fiirst  understands  it  as  "  abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  version  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out;  hence,  prophets;  in  which  sense  the  author 
of  the  Targum   has  actually  rendered  1  Sam.  ix. 
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5,  —  "they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah."  G. 

ZUPH  (^^!?  :  [in  1  Sam.,  Alex.  Sow,  Comp. 
2£»>(^;  Rom.  Vat.  corrupt;]  2ou(/)in  1  Chr.:  Suph). 
A  Kohathite  I>evite,  ancestor  of  Klkanah  and  Sam- 
uel (1  Sam.  i.  1;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr. 
vi.  2(j  he  is  called  Zophai. 

ZUR  (~^^  [rock]:  2oup:  Sur).  1.  One  of  the 
five  princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  His  daughter 
Copbi  was  killed  by  i'hinehas,  together  with  her 
paramour  Zimri,  the  Simeonite  chieftain  (Xum. 
XXV.  15).  He  apjjears  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  xiii. 
21). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  Alex,  laovp;  in  ix.  36, 
Vat.  Sin.  Alex,  laeip.]  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder 
of  Giljeon  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  30, 
ix.  36). 

ZU'RIEL  (bN'*"I'.lJ   [my  rock  is  God]  :  Zou- 

pi-{j\:  Suriel).  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the 
Merarite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
iii.  35). 

ZURISHAD'DAI    [4    syl.]      (^^P^^^^!^ 

[my  rock  is  the  Almiyhty] :  2oupi<ra5of  [V^at.  in 
Num.  i.  6,  -pci-] :  SuHsnddai).  Father  of  Shelumiel 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  and  Ammishaddai,  the  only 
names  in  the  Bible  of  which  Shaddai  forms  a  part, 
should  occur  in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (vii.  1) 
Zurishaddai  appears  as  Salasadai. 

ZU'ZIMS,  THE  (C^n-TPf :  iem)  laxopd  in 
both  MSS. :  Zuziin ;  but  Jerome  in  Qwxst.  Ilebr., 
yentes  fortes).  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who,  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  al- 
lies, were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gen. 
xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signification  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  some 
root  not  now  recognizable  ^)  render  it  "  strong 
people."  The  Arab.  Version  of  Saadiah  (in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglotl)  gives  ed-Dakakin,  by  which  it  is 
uncertain  whether  a  proper  name  or  appellative  is 
intended.  Others  understand  by  it  "  the  wander- 
ers "  (Le  Clerc,  from  T^T),  or  «  dwarfs  "  (Mi- 
chaelis,  S?//>p;.  No.  606)."  Hardly  more  ascertain- 
able is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied. 
The  progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to 
south.  They  first  encountered  the  Rephaim  in 
Ashteroth  Kaniaim  (near  the  Leja  in  the  north 
of  the  Hnuran):  next  the  Zuzim  in  Ham;  and 
next  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim.  The  last 
named  place  has  not  been  identified,  but  was 
probably  not  far  north  of  the  Arnon.  There 
is   therefore  some   plausibility    in    the  suggestion 


(see  margin  of  A.  V.).  This  is  a  totally  distinct  name 
from  Ziph  (?)n). 

a  If  indeed  the  "  land  of  Yemini  "  be  the  territory 
of  Beiuamin. 

6  "  Seusum  magis  quam  verbum  ex  verbo  trans- 
ferentes"  (Jerome,  Quast.  Hebr.  in  Gen.).    Schumann 

(  Genesis^  p.  237)  suggests  that  for  C'^T^-f  H  they  read 
D'^T^T^.     The  change  in  the  initial  letter  is  the 


same  which  Ewald  proposes  in  identifying  Ham  (Gen. 
xiv.  5)  with  Ammon. 


c  Comparing  the  Arabic  JOV 


W 


By  adopting  this 


(which  however  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  510  a,  resists)  and  al- 
tering the  points  of  CHB  to  DHS,  as  it  is  plain 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read  them,  Michaelis  ingeniously 
obtains  the  following  reading :  "  They  smote  the 
giants  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  people  of 
smaller  (i.  e.  ordinary)  stature,  who  were  with  them.'' 
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of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  308,  note)^  provided  it  is 
etymologically  correct,  that  Ham  DH,  is  D3?, 
Am,  i.  e.  Amraon;  and  thus  that  the  Zuzim  inhab- 
ited the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  and  were  iden- 
tical with  the  Zamzummim,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  exterminated  and  succeeded  in  their 
land  by  the  Ammonites.    This  suggestion  has  been 
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already  mentioned  under  Zamzummim,  but  at  the 
best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  conjecture,  in 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  say  with  Ke- 
land  —  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fitter 
sentence  with  which  to  conclude  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible —  "  conjecturae,  quibus  non  delectamur.*' 

G. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  ART.   "WILDERNESS  OF  THE   WANDERING." 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  HOLLAND,  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


[The  following  notes  were  received  too  late  for 
insertion  in  their  profjer  place,  but  are  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Holland  here  gives  the  results 
of  pei-sonal  observation,  having  four  times  visited 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  spent  many  months  in 
wandering  over  it  on  foot.  —  A.] 

Page  3513  a,  line  35,  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham." 

—  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  wilderness 
of  Etham  extended  on  both  shores  of  the  gulf. 
"  The  edge  of  the  iciUlemess  "  probably  refers  not 
to  the  limits  of  vegetation,  but  to  the  boundary  of 
the  desert  east  of  the  gulf,  nmrke<l  by  the  higher 
ground  which  divides  the  Bitter  l^ites  from  the  sea. 
This  would  form,  then  as  now,  the  natural  road  from 
Egypt  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  thither  Moses 
would  lead  the  Israelites.  A  deviation  from  the 
natural  road  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  command 
to  turn  and  encamp  before  Pihahiroth. 

Page  3513  A,  1.  17,  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut 
them  in."  —  Pharaoh  seeing  tliat  the  Israelites  had 
missed  the  road  leading  round  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
would  naturally  exclaim  "  Tlie  wilderness  hath  shut 
them  hi."  The  sea  was  on  their  left,  the  high  range 
of  Jebtl  Attnkah  on  their  right,  and  beyond  them 
a  narrow  road  along  the  shore  leading  only  to  a  yet 
more  barren  desert.  Escaj*  was  impossible  unless 
God  had  opened  a  way  for  them  through  the  sea. 

Page  3513  6,  1.  2  from  bottom,  "  Wady  Ahthi:' 

■ — The  proper  name  is  Wady  el-Ahdhd  (84X^1), 
derived  from  hadhwnh,  impression  of  a  horse's  foot. 

Page  3513,  notec.  —  The  excavations  of  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund  at  Jerusalem  have  proved 
that  the  language  of  Joseplius  concerning  the  height 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Temple  was  not  extravagant. 

Page  3514,  note  a.  —  The  warm  spring  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  is  situated  near  Tor,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  Aytin  Musa  near  Suez ;  it  is  that 
referred  to  in  the  following  note.  The  springs  of 
Hummdin  Pharaun  have  a  temperature  of  160°,  and 
emit  a  strong  sulphurous  smell.  I  have  never  seen 
any  warm  spring  amo«ig  those  at  Ayun  Musa,  al- 
though I  have  several  times  examined  them.  Water 
is  found  there  by  diirging,  and  the  water-holes  are 
increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gardener. 

Page  3514  «,  1.  37,  "  Shur  •  before  Egypt,'  "  etc. 

—  The  name  Shv/r  means  "  a  wall,"  and  was  perhaps 
given  to  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  which  lay  on  the 
east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  from  the  wall-like  range  of  mountains,  Jebel  er- 
Rahah,  by  which  it  is  Injunded.  When  seen  from  a 
distance  this  r,ange  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long 
line  of  white  cliffs,  with  a  remarkable  tabular  outline. 
The  Arabs  know  many  places  in  the  Peninsula  by 


two  names,  —  one  being  the  proper  name,  the  other 
a  name  derived  from  some  characteristic  feature. 

Page  3514  b,  1.  20,  ^'Debbet  er-Ramleh:'  —  ThSa 
tract  of  sand  does  not  run  uninterruptedly  across 
the  Peninsula.  It  is  divided  by  the  rocky  plateau  at 
the  head  of  Wady  el-Akkdnr  and  Wady  el-Osh. 
The  name  appears  to  be  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  belt  of  sand  near  Wady  Nusb  and  Serdbit 
el'Khddim. 

Page  3514  b,  1.  36.  —  EUKAa  cannot  be  Sin, 
which  lay  north  of  Waily  Feirdn,  the  most  south- 
erly road  that  the  Israelites  can  have  taken  to 
Mount  Sinai.  The  name  el-Kda  is  only  applied  to 
the  plain  south  of  Wady  Feiran.  The  plain  to  the 
north  is  called  tl-Murkhah,  and  that  probably  cor- 
responded with  the  Wildeniess  of  Sin.  The  Wady 
HUyrdn  south  of  Jebel  Serbdl  was  pronounced  by 
the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  to  be  an  impossible 
route  for  the  Israelites  to  have  taken. 

Page  3515  n,  1.  10.  —  Um  Shaumer  is  not  the 
highest  mountain.  Mount  Cathenne  is  consider- 
ably higher,  and  forms  the  true  Omphalos  of  the 
Peninsula.  Jebel  Zebir  is  the  highest  peak  of 
Mount  Catherine,  and  therefore  the  highest  point 
in  Sinai. 

Page  3515  6,  1.  6  from  bottom,  "  Three  passes 
through  the  et-Tih  range,"  etc.  —  Besides  the 
three  passes  mentioned  by  Robinson,  there  is  a  road 
leading  over  Jebel  Odjmeh  from  the  head  of  Wady 
es-Sik,  a  pass  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Dhelel,  and  an- 
other further  eastward  at  the  head  of  Wady  eLAin. 

Page  3516  A,  notey. — The  sound  produced  by 
the  sand  at  Jebel  Nakus  is  not  caused  by  its  pour- 
ing over  the  cliffs,  but  by  the  friction  of  its  grains 
when  set  in  motion.  The  sand  is  drifted  up  into  a 
steep  bank  in  a  recess  in  the  mountain  side,  and 
when  set  in  motion,  either  artificially,  or  by  the 
wind,  rolls  down  like  a  cascade,  and  then  the  sound 
is  produced.  It  resembles  the  noise  made  by  rub- 
bing the  finger  round  a  glass,  but  is  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards.  It  causes  a  great  vibration,  which  often  sets 
in  motion  the  surrounding  sand.  The  Arabs  sup- 
pose that  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  nakiis  (wooden 
boards  used  for  bells)  of  a  monastery,  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  monks.  See  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  215  f. 

Page  3517  b,  I.  11.  —  The  Mecca  jnlgrims  are 
previously  provided  for,  stores  of  corn  being  sent  on 
to  the  various  stations  on  the  Hadj  road,  and  tanks 
prepared  for  water.  Their  case,  therefore,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Israelites. 
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Page  3517  6,  note  c.  —  I  have  measured  acacia , 
trees  upwards  of  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The 
trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  when  they  are  not  stunted 
by  having  their  shoots  annually  cut  off  to  feed  the 
goats  of  the  Arabs. 

Page  3518, 1.  2,  "  the  Wady  er-Raheh.^^  —  I  have 
myself  seen  the  Wady  er-Jialmh  "  a  vast  green 
plain,"  so  that  looking  up  its  slope  it  appeared  com- 
pletely covered  by  herbage.  It  is  never  entirely 
bare,  being  thickly  studded  with  low  plants,  which 
after  a  few  showers  of  rain  in  spring  quickly  be- 
come green.  I  have  even  seen  blades  of  grass 
springing  up  in  every  direction  upon  it.  But  I 
have  also  seen  the  er-Rahah  after  a  long  dry  season 
to  all  appearance  from  a  little  distance  a  barren 
plain. 

Page  3518  6,  1.  1.  —  Quicksands  in  Debbet  er- 
Randeh  are  merely  caused  by  the  sand  drifting  into 
the  hollows,  which  catch  the  rain-water.  They  are 
not  real  quicksands. 

Pages  3517-3521.  —  Siij^ply  of  W(der  and  Pas- 
turage. —  Large  tracts  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  the  Tih^  which  are  now  desert,  were 
evidently  formerly  under  cultivation.  The  Gulf  of 
Suez  (prol)ably  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  con- 
necting it  with  the  Bitter  Lakes)  once  extended 
nearly  fifty  miles  further  north  than  it  does  at  pi-es- 
ent,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine  were  well  clothed 
with  trees.  Thus  there  formerly  existed  a  rain- 
making  area  of  considerable  extent,  which  must 
have  added  largely  to  the  dews  and  rains  of  Sinai. 
Probably,  also,  the  Peninsula  itself  was  formerly 
much  more  thickly  wooded. 

The  amount  of  vegetation  and  herbage  in  the 
Peninsula,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  been  very 
much  underrated;  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
present  rain-fall  would  produce  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  pasturage.  I  have  several 
times  seen  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  especially 
the  wadies,  marvelously  changed  in  appearance  by 
a  single  shower. 

It-  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
vent gardens  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Musn^  and  those 
in  Wady  Ftirdn,  and  at  Toi;  mark  the  only  three 
spots  where  any  considerable  amount  of  cultivation 
could  exist  in  the  Peninsula.  Hundreds  of  old 
monastic  gardens,  with  copious  wells  and  springs, 
are  scattered  over  the  mountains  throughout  the 
granitic  districts;  and  I  could  mention  at  least 
twenty  streams  which  are  perennial,  excepting  per- 
haps in  unusually  dry  seasons. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  are  such  as  to  render  it  ut- 
terly impossible  that  the  events  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  can  ever  have  occurred  there.  It 
is  wonderful,  however,  how  apparent  diflSculties 
melt  away  as  one's  acquaintance  with  the  country 
increases.  I  see  no  difficulty  myself  in  the  provis- 
ion of  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  flocks  and  herds, 
if,  as  I  have  shown,  there  are  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  rain-fall  was  in  former  days  larger  than 
it  is  at  present;  and  with  regard  to  the  cattle,  I 
will  point  out  one  important  fact,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  overlooked,  namely,  that  they  were 
probably  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and,  in  addition 


a  W.  Elhal  is  its  real  name,  so  called  from  Ethel^ 
a  species  of  tamarisk. 

h  *  It  is  important  to  notice  here  that  Mr.  Holland 
has  altered  the  opinion  respecting  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  which  he  had  presented  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Roy.  Geog.  Society  in  1868,  already  referred 
to  in  this  Dictionary  under  the  arts.  Sm,  Wilderness 


to  other  things,  carried  their  own  water,  sufficient 
for  several  days,  slung  in  water-skins  by  their  side, 
just  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  found  them  doing  at  the 
present  day  in  Abyssinia.  —  See  paper  On  Recent 
Exploi'ation  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  read  [by 
Mr.  Holland]  at  the  Liverpool  Church  Congress, 
Oct.  1869.  [See  also  art.  Sinai,  p.  3054,  Amer.  ed.] 

Page  3521  o,  I.  34.  —  ^^'Ain  el-IJawdra.'"  —  The 
water  varies  much  in  bitterness.  I  have  found  it  at 
one  time  so  bitter  that  I  could  not  even  hold  it  in 
my  mouth,  at  another  more  pleasant  to  drink  than 
the  water  I  had  brought  in  water-skins  from  Suez. 
The  size  of  the  spring  is  very  small,  but  the  mass 
of  calcareous  deposit  which  surrounds  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  water-supply  from  it  was  formerly 
larger  than  at  the  present  time. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strange  confusion  of  places 
here  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  My  own  obser- 
vations, made  at  several  difterent  times,  and  con- 
firmed by  those  of  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  in 
1868,  have  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions. 
Mm  Hawdra  is  not  a  brook,  but  a  spring  standing 
on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Amdra,  which  does  not  contain  any  other  water, 
although  a  little  to  the  north  of  its  mouth  are  the 
Ayun  Abu  Szouiveirah,  two  water-holes  about  8 
feet  deep,  supplied,  I  think,  by  the  drainage  from 
Wady  Warddn.  A  few  stunted  palms  grow  near 
them.  The  water-holes  might  be  increased  by 
digging.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish  but  drink- 
able. Wady  Tdl^  lies  to  the  south  of  Wady 
Ghurundel,  running  into  the  gulf  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Wady  Tayibeh.  The  Arabs  obtain 
rock-salt  from  it.  At  Jtbel  Bis/iei;  commonly, 
but  wrongly,  known  as  Tuset  es-Sudr,  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  water.  This  mountain  lies  much 
nearer  to  Suez.  It  is  known  in  the  charts  as 
"  Bam  Hill,"  and  forms  a  prominent  landmark. 

Page  3521  b,  1.  2  from  bottom.  —  By  "  water- 
courses^^ Stanley  evidently  does  not  intend  to 
imply  the  presence  of  water;  he  especially  mentions 
their  being  dry.  Wady  Useit  does  not  connect 
Ghurundel  with  Tayibeh ;  it  is  entirely  separate 
from  both,  but  drains  the  plateau  that  lies  between 
them.  The  hot  springs  near  it,  visited  by  Nie- 
buhr,  are  those  of  the  Ilummdm  Pharnim.  Wady 
Useit  drains  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  back  of 
Jebel  Hummdvi.  Wady  Tayibeh  runs  from  the 
south  of  the  same  plateau.  Wady  Ghurundel,  as 
it  approaches  the  sea,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
watered  and  wooded  valleys  in  the  whole  Penin- 
sula. 

Page  3522  a,  4th  par.  "  Twr."  —  The  advantages 
of  this  spot  for  an  encampment  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  water  is  brackish  and  unwhole- 
some, and  it  is  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  true  that  there  are  large  groves 
of  palms  and  thickets  of  tamarisk,  but  the  ground 
is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  not  otherwise  par- 
ticularly fertile.  At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tayibeh 
is  the  plain  of  Ras  Abu  Zdhneh,  which  probably 
was  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  it  is 
divided  from  eLMurkhah  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
desert,  and  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.^ 


OP,  p.  3049,  note  a,  and  Sinai,  p.  3054.  He  now  re- 
gards el-Murkhah,  and  not  the  plain  of  es-Seyh,  as  the 
"  Wilderness  of  Sin,"  and  supposes  the  Israelites  from 
this  point  to  have  journeyed  up  the  Wady  Feir&n. 
See  his  paper  On  Recent  Explorations  in  the  PeninstUa 
of  Sinai,  read  at  the  Liverpool  Church  Congress,  Oct. 
1869.  A. 


Page  3522  6,  1.  12.—  EUKda.  —  This  name  is 
confined  to  the  pliiiu  south  of  Wuily  FtivCtn.  The 
whole  of  the  northern  plain  is,  I  beUeve,  known  by 
the  general  name  of  tl-Murklmli. 

Page  3522  b,  2d  par.  —  Manna.  —  I  have  now 
(1870)  some  pots  of  manna  that  I  brought  from 
Sinai  in  18G1.  It  remains  perfectly  good,  but  be- 
comes liquid  like  honey  in  hot  weather.  When  I 
first  obtained  it,  it  still  remained,  as  when  collected 
from  the  trees,  in  the  8hii|)e  of  hardened  drops. 
It  is  sold  in  t^ypt  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  to  pil- 
grims as  a  relic  from  the  desert. 

Page  3523  a,  near  end  of  1st  par.  —  The  height 
of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  has  been  much  exagger- 
ated. I  have  not  seen  one  that  I  have  failed  to 
reach  without  ditticulty,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
where  there  were  evident  traces  of  a  lower  ledge 
of  rock  having  fallen  down.  See  Proceedings  R. 
G.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  213  f. 

Page  3523  a.  —  Rephidim.  —  On  the  site  of 
Rephidim,  where  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites 
was  fought,  my  opinion  ditters  from  that  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Palmer.  TIjey  believe  the  battle 
to  have  bee«i  fought  in  the  Wadtj  Feiidn,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paran,  and  that  Jtbel 
Taliumdi  (not  the  hill  on  which  the  old  church 
stands,  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ailvocates, 
but  one  opposite  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley) 
was  the  hill  on  which  Moses  sat,  with  Aaron  and 
Hur  supporting  his  arms. 

The  road  up  this  hill,  and  the  churches  and 
chapels  on  its  summit  and  sides,  certjunly  mark 
this  hill  as  a  >ery  sacred  sjxjt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Paran.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  believed  it  to  I*  the  site  of  Kephidim,  when 
Serbdl,  as  was  once  cert:iinly  the  case,  was  held  to 
be  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai.  But  I  have  no 
faith  in  monastic  traditions,  either  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, as  far  as  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  are  concernetl. 

Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  Kephidim  is  clearly 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Mount  Sinai;  and  this  spot  is  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  Jtbel  Musa,  even  by  the  short  cut  of  the 
Nukb  JJdu-y. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
marched  up  the  Wndy  tg-lS/ieik/i,  and  that  the 
narrow  defile  of  el-Watiytli,  aliout  twelve  miles 
from  Jebtl  Musa,  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Kephidim. 

From  the  head  of  Wady  Uibran  there  stretches 
across  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  a  remark- 
able line  of  precipitous  granite  mountains,"  through 
which  are  found  only  three  passes,  leading  to  the 
high  and  well-watered  central  group  of  mountains, 
which  includes  Jebel  Musa.  The  two  western 
passes  of  Wady  Tldh  and  Nukb  Hdicy  are  too 
narrow  and  rugged  to  have  aftorded  a  road  for  the 
mass  of  the  Israelites. 

They  are  altogether  out  of  the  question,  if  the 
Israelites  had  wagons  with  them  at  this  time. 
We  know  that  the  princes  presented  six  wagons 
for  the  use  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  built 
there. 

The  remaining  pass  of  el-  Watiyeh  is  a  narrow 
defile,  with  perpendicular  rocks  on  either  side,  and 


a  This  formed,  probably,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  high  central  cluster  of 
mountaiDS  to  the  south  bearing  the  district  name 
of  Horeb.  F.  VV.  H. 
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the  holding  of  this  defile  by  the  Amalekites  would 
render  them  secure. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  account  of  the  bat- 
tle are  found  at  this  sjwt.  There  is  a  large  plain, 
destitute  of  water,  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites; a  conspicuous  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
defile,  commanding  the  battle-ground,  and  present- 
ing a  bare  cliff,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  rock 
to  have  been  which  JNIoses  struck.^ 

There  is  another  plain  on  the  south  of  the  pass 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Amalekites,  with  abun- 
dance of  water  within  easy  reach;  and,  curiously 
enough,  at  this  very  spot,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  Moses  sat,  if  this  be  Kephidim,  the  Arabs 
jwint  out  a  rock,  which  they  call  '•  the  seat  of  the 
prophet  Moses." —  See  paper  read  before  the  Liver- 
jMJol  Church  Congress,  pp.  7,  8;  also  paper  read 
before  K.  G.  S.,  May  llth,  1868,  p.  17. 

Page  3523  «,  2d  par.  —  J/oreb.  —  A  name  given 
probably  to  the  central  granite  mountains  (includ- 
ing Jebel  Mus'i^  St.  Catlierine,  Fureiak,  etc.), 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  remarkable  line  of 
cliffs  stretching  eastward  from  the  head  of  Wady 
Ilebvdn.  The  country  between  this  line  and  Wady 
es-S/ieikh,  including  the  low  mountains  of  Jebel 
el-0rj\  is  comparatively  open,  and  contains  several 
plains  or  broad  wadies  of  considerable  size.  No 
trace  of  the  name  Horeb  now  remains,  unless  Jebel 
^Aribe/i,  the  central  portion  of  Jebtl  ed-Deir,  be  a 
corruption  of  it.  The  Arabs,  however,  say  that  this 
mountain  is  so  called  from  a  plant  that  grows  there. 

Page  3524  6,  end  of  1st  par. —  Jebel  Feirdn.  — 
The  Arabs  often  call  the  mountains  by  the  names 
of  the  aiijoining  wadies. 

Page  3524  b,  2d  par.  —  Suminit  of  Serbdl.  — 
Ur.  Stewart's  "  circle  of  loose  stones,"  and  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's "ruins  of  a  building,  granite  fragments  ce- 
mented with  lime  and  mortar,"  refer  to  the  same 
ruins.  The  latter  description  is  the  true  one.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  on  the 
summit,  some  painted  under  an  overhanging  rock 
covered  with  whitewash,  which  seems  to  connect 
them  with  this  building,  similar  whitewash  being 
found  upon  its  stones.  For  a  description  of  Jebel 
Serbdl,  see  Proceedinys  R.  G.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  212. 

Page  3525  «,  2d  par.  —  Jebel  Musa.  —  For 
description  see  Proceedings  R.  G.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
210-  The  approach  from  the  W.  by  Nukb  JJdwy  is 
not  so  difficult  as  represented.  I  have  several  times 
ascended  the  pass  with  lightly-laden  camels. 

W.  Holuni  should  be  written  Sold/.  The  Rds 
Sufsdfeh  is  not  a  mountain  interposed  between  the 
slope  of  Jebel  Musa  and  the  plain,"  but  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Jebel  Musa  itself. 

Page  3525  6,  1.  10.  —  Jebel  Fureid.  —  There  is 
properly  speaking  no  mountain  of  that  name.  The 
name  el-Fureiah  is  apphed  to  the  high  and  fertile 
mountain  plateau  that  lies  between  Wady  er- 
Rahah  and  the  upper  i>art  of  Wady  es-Slieikh. 
The  surrounding  peaks  each  have  a  separate  name. 

Page  3525  6,  note  c.  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  dendrites  have  become  scarce —  at  the  top 
of  Abbas  Pasha's  road  they  especially  abound. 

Page  3527  a,  1.  38.  —  The  "  offerings  of  the 
princes  "  included  wagons  (Num.  vii.  3),  a  proof 
that  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  did  not 
lead  x)ver  any  very  difficult  passes,  and  therefore 
a  help  in  tracing  out  their  course. 

Page  3527  a,  1.  4  from  bottom.  "  Over  its  south- 


h  This  would  be  "  in  Horeb  "  if  the  suggestion  in 
the  preceding  note  is  correct.  F.  W.  H. 
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era  face,"  etc.  —  There  are  several  passes  over  the 
southern  face  of  the  Tih  range;  if  the  Israelites 
did  not  march  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  they 
probably  crossed  by  one  or  more  of  these,  if  not  too 
steep  for  their  wagons.  The  direct  road  from 
Jehel  Musa  northward  to  the  TVi  range  presents 
no  difficulty,  a  rising  expanse  of  hard  desert  lead- 
ing gradually  up  to  the  plateau  of  Teranik,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  vegetation,  and  good  water  at 
Ain  elr-Akhdiiar.  The  wadies  leading  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  are  somewhat  narrow  and  rocky ; 
a  stream  of  good  water  is  found  at  the  lower  Wady 
el-Ain.  There  is  an  upper  el-Ain  at  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Zellegei  further  to  the  northwest.  The 
two,  I  believe,  are  connected. 

Page  3527  6,  1.  29.  —  Dahnb  appears  to  me  too 
far  to  the  south  to  be  identified  with  Dizahab ;  it 
is  also  inclosed  by  mountains  on  the  north.  The 
road  to  it  lies  down  Wady  Nmb,  which  rises  south 
of  Jebel  Catherine.  There  is  another  road  across 
the  plain  of  Senned  which  joins  Wady  Nusb. 

Page  3527  6,  1.  36.—  El-FIudherd.  —  This  copi- 
ous spring  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  wady  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  a  cid-de-sac  surrounded 
by  high  cliffs.  Two  narrow  paths,  so  steep  that  a 
laden  camel  cannot  well  descend  them,  lead  down  to 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  with  Hazeroth, 
where  the  whole  host  of  the  Israelites  encamped 
for  seven  days.  If  they  marched  straight  north  from 
Mount  Sinai  we  might  place  Hazeroth  in  the  open 
plateau  near  eUAkhdhar.  Here  numerous  very  an- 
cient inclosures  and  ruins  of  namtis  are  found. 
The  namus,  or  in  the  plural  nudmis,  "  mosquitos," 
are  the  dwellings  or  storehouses  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula.  Their  style  of  architect- 
ure is  the  oldest  that  is  known,  resembling  the 
"Beehive  Houses  "in  Scotland.  They  werei^erhaps 
built  by  the  Amalekites.  (See  Proceedinas  R.  G. 
Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  211 ;  paper  read  before  R.  G.  S.,  May 
11,  1868;  and  paper  read  at  Liverpool  Church 
Congress,  Oct.  1869.) 

Page  3527,  note  a.  —  The  edible  locusts  invade 
the  Peninsula  in  great  numbers  about  every  third 
year.  I  have  seen  the  ground  covered  with  them. 
The  Arabs  in  Sinai  do  not  eat  them.  Partridges 
of  two  kinds  are  very  common.  Quails  are  met 
with  occasionally.  Vast  flocks  of  storks  annually 
cross  northwards  from  Egypt.  I  have  counted 
them  by  hundreds  on  several  occasions. 

Page  3532  o,  1.  4.  —  El-'' Ain.  —  When  tracing 
up  Wady  el-Ain,  my  Arabs  pointed  out  a  route 
leading  northwards  to  Palestine.  They  said  the 
road  was  good,  and  the  pass  over  the  Tih  range 
not  difficult. 

P.  3534  b.  —  Zoology.  —  There  are  no  lions,  I 
believe,  in  Sinai.  Hyenas  are  common;  so  also 
are  foxes,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  I.«opards 
are  found  on  the  higher  mountains;  wolves  in  Wady 
Feirdn,  and  other  places.  The  ibex  is  very  com- 
mon. 1  have  sometimes  seen  as  many  as  40  or  50 
in  a  day;  and  have  occasionally  found  30  or  40  in 
one  herd.  The  flesh  is  excellent,  and  when  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  days  the  traveller  can  generally 
employ  an  Arab  to  shoot  him  some.  They  are 
quite  contented  with  five  or  six  shillings  for  each 
ibex.  The  young  are  killed  in  considemble  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  used  for 
sewing  dates  in.  The  ibexes  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  bedru,  but  other  names  are  given 
them  according  to  their  age  and  the  length  of  their 
horns.  Hares  are  common.  Amongst  other  ani- 
mals which  are  often  seen  may  be  mentioned  the 


gazelle,  coney  {Hyrax  Syriacus),  called  by 
Arabs  webr,  jerboas,  mice  of  several  kinds,  lizards, 
and  snakes,  of  which  I  have  caught  five  or  six 
different  kinds.  Amongst  the  birds,  vultures  of 
two  kinds,  kites,  hawks,  storks,  wild  ducks,  teal, 
snipe,  herons,  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quail,  pig- 
eons, turtle-doves,  Drymcecas,  stonechats,  plovers, 
ravens,  crows,  owls,  bats,  red-starts,  larks,  swallows, 
sea-gulls,  etc.,  etc.  Porcupines  and  hedgehogs  are 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Small  fish  are  found 
in  the  warm  springs  near  Tur.  One  cannot,  of 
course,  compare  the  amount  of  life  found  in  a 
desert  with  that  in  other  countries,  which  supply  a 
larger  amount  of  food,  but  I  have  frequently  seen, 
and  have  shot  or  caught  most  of  the  animals  and 
birds  which  I  have  mentioned,  besides  others  the 
names  of  which  I  cannot  now  remember. 

Page  3536  a.  —  Vegetation.  —  The  statement 
that  "  the  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,"  is  not 
correct.  The  dwarf  trees  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Many  of  the  trees  at  Tur  and  Wady  Feiran 
are  particularly  fine. 

Roses  of  Jericho  are  found  at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Ghw-undel,  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  many 
other  places. 

The  LiisoJ\  or  caper  plant,  is  found  in  Tayibeh, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  wadies  south  of  Jebel 
Musa.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  moderate  sized  pear,  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 
It  has  a  pungent  and  very  pleasant  taste. 

The  Ban-tree  {Balsamum  Aaronis)  abounds  in 
some  of  the  wadies  near  Serbdl. 

The  Osher  I  have  found  in  Wady  Nusb,  S.  E. 
of  Jebel  Musa  and  also  near  Wady  el-Ain.  A 
large  blue  kind  of  locust  feeds  upon  it. 

The  Butm  (Pistachia  terebint/iusf)  occurs  on 
the  west  of  Jebel  Serbdl  on  the  higher  slopes ;  it 
does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Page  3537.  —  The  name  Serbdl  is   not  derived 

from  Ser ;  the  word  serbal  (JLjwdww)  signifies  a 

"  shirt "  or  "  coat  of  mail,"  and  the  name  has 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a  storm  clothes 
the  smooth  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  perhaps 
to  the  sheet  of  ice  with  which  it  is  sometimes  cov- 
ered, when  it  shines  in  the  sun  like  a  coat  of 
mail.  F.  W.  H. 

*  We  ought  perhaps  to  mention  here,  as  at 
least  a  curiosity,  a  new  theory  of  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  set  forth  with  no  little  learning  and 
ingenuity  by  a  writer  in  Lawson  and  Wilson's 
CyclojMedia  of  Bibl.  Geography,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
59-199  (Edin.  1866),  under  the  title  Exode,  Alter- 
native View  of  the.  We  can  only  indicate  his 
chief  results,  without  discussing  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  supported.  This  writer  main- 
tains that  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  the  "  Red  Sea  " 
of  our  version,  and  was  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Herodotus,  extend- 
ing across  modern  Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
that  Mizraim  is  improperly  rendered  •'  Egypt  "  in 
our  version,  being  really  applied  to  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia near  Egypt;  that  the  water  in  which  Moses, 
as  an  infant,  was  laid,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  a 
sweet  water  channel  connecting,  in  early  times,  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  that 
Goshen  was  the  high  region  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Mount  Casion ;  that  the  Horeb  of  Scripture  was 
the  ridge  of  the  Tih,  and  Mount  Sinai  Jebel  el- 
Ajmah  (or  Ojmeh).  A. 
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i.  9..i.  707a,  n.,ii.  1077a 

i.  9-16 i.  390  b 

ii.l ii.  927  b 

ii.  2 i.  709  a,  n. 

ii.  5 i.  709  a,  rt. 

ii.  8 i.  703  b,  n., 

709  a,  n. 
ii.  9 i.  310  a,  709  a,  n. 

715  a,  n. 

ii.  11 i.  709  a,  n. 

ii.  12 i.709b,  n.,iii. 

2679  b 

ii.l8 i.714b 

ii.l9 i.  716b 

ii.  21..  U.  1784  a,  iii.  1869  a 

ii.23 i.716b,n. 

iii.  1 i.  708  b,  n. 

iii.  6 i.717a 

iii.  9 i.485b 

iii.  15 iii.  1943  a,  n. 

2040  a,  iv.  3362  b 

iii.  21 iii.  1983  a,  n. 

iii.  25 i.  161a 

iv.  10.  .ii.   1105  a,  n.,  iii. 
1843  a,  n.,iv.  3240  a 

iv.  10,  11 ii.  1105  b 

iv.  16 ii.  971  a 

iv.  19 iii.  1866  a 

iv.23 iii.  2593  a 

iv.  24. .: ii.  932  b 

iv.  27...i.  390b,  717 a, n. 
ii.  1077  a 

iv.  29 iv.  2795  b 

iv.  32-36 iii.  1859  a 

iv.  39 i.  622  a,  717  b 

ii.  961  b 

iv.  39-41 iii.  1859  a 

iv.  42 i.  718  a,  n.,b,  n. 

V.  1 iii.  2048  a 

V.  2..i.  718b,  n.,  iii.  1984 
b,  n. 

V.  3 i.  718  b,  n. 

V.  4 i.  718  b,  n.,  iii. 

2048  a,  n. 

V.  5 i.  718b,n.,iii. 

2525  b 

V.  14 iii.  1859  a 

V.17.  ...i.6aia,iii.2048b 

V.  21 iv.  2795  b 

V.  23.... i.  344  b,  ii.  982  b 

V.24 iii.  2258a 

vi.  6 i.  719  a,  n. 

vi.  9 i.  719  b,  n. 

vi.22 i.  719  b,  n. 

vi.  25 i.  182  b,  614  b 

vii.  6 ii.  1082  a 

vii.  10 i.  733  b 

viii.  1 ii.  1234a,H. 


viii.  3  ....... .i.  720  a,n. 

viii.  13 i.  721a,  n.,ii. 

1012  b 

viii.  15 i.  275  b    721 

a,  n.,  iii.  1859  b 

vui.  26 iv.  3572  a 

ix.  1,3 i.  320  b 

ix.  8 i.  624  b 

ix.  11 ii.  1733  b 

be.  22 ii.  1390  b,  iii. 

1807  b,  n. 

ix.  26 iii.  2051  b,n. 

ix.  27 i.  49  a,  735  b,  ii. 

1558  b 

ix.  30 ii.  982  a,  1391 

a,  n.,  iii.  2280  a 

ix.  36 ii.  1391b,  n. 

X.  14 Ui.  2679  a,  n. 

X.22 ii. 1128a 

X.  26 iv.  3117  a 

X.  27 i.  627  b 

xi.l ii.  961a 

xi.  1,3 ii.  1540  b 

xi.  4 i.837a 

xi.  6 i.  193  b 

xi.  12 iii.  2418  b 

xi.  18 ii.  1044  b 

xii.  9 i.  384  b 

xiii.  14 iii.  2679  b 

xiii.  20 i.  721  b,n.,  iu. 

1983  b,  n. 

xiii.  21 i.  721  b,n. 

xiv.  5 iii.  2639  a,  n. 

xiv.  7 ii.  1523  b 

xiv.  13 i.  8Cb 

xiv.  23 ii.  1178  b 

xiv.  25flF ii.  1094  b 

XV.  1 U.  1178  a,  b 

XV.  7 ii.  1279  b 

XV.  10 ui.l885a,  n. 

XV.  16 iii.  2639  b 

XV.  19 iii.  2639  b 

XV.  26 i.  153  b 

XV.27 ii.  1178b 

xvi.  2 i.  47  b 

xvi.  6 i.  48  a,  146  b, 

662  b 
xvi.  10-16.... ii.  1124  b,  n. 

xvi.  10-16 i.  190  b 

xvii.  6 iv.  2942  a,  n. 

xvii.  9 ii.  1064  b 

xvii.  10,11 ii.  1047  b 

xviii.  8 iii.  2501  b 

xviii.  9,10.  .iv.  2845  a,  n., 
2942  a,  n. 

xviii.  13 ii.  1058  b 

xviii.  17  fiF ii.    1060  a 

xviii.  17 iv.  3430  a 

xviii.  21..  i.  669  a,  ii.  997  b 

xviii.  24 iv.  3312  b 

xviii.  26,28 ii.  985  b 

xix.  1,2 ii.  1072  a 

xix.  9 i.  636  a 

xix.  14 iv.  3575  b 

xix.  23 i.  820  a 

xix.  28 ii.  1092  b 

xix.  32 iv.  3484  b 

xix.  37 i.  636  a 

XX.  1 iv.  3539  b 

XX.  2,  3 ii.  1771  b 

XX.  4 ii.  1013  b,  n. 

XX.  7 iii.  1859  a, 

1863  b 

XX.  11 ii.  1477  a 

xxvi.  14 i.  161a 

XX.  13 iii.  1897  b,  iv. 

3102  b 

xxi.  3 iii.  2008  b 

xxi.  7 i.  45  b,  173  b 

xxi.  13 i.  58  a,  492  a 

xxii.  1 i.  25  a 

xxii.  8,10 ii.  1076  b 

xxii.  12-14 ii.  1072  a 

xxii.  14 i.  476  a,  b 

xxiii.  6 i.  45  b,  173  b, 

332  a,  ii.  967  b 

xxiii.  7..ii.  998  a,  1064b, 

iv.  3451  a 

xxiii.  8 i.  74  a 

xxiii.  12 i.48a 

xxiii.  13. ..... .  iv.  3039  a, 

3040  b 
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xxiii.  24 iv.  3358  a 

xxiv.  12 ii.  1708  a 

xxiv.  12,  15 ii.  1540  b 

xxiv.  14 iv.  3062  a,  n. 

xxiv.  15 ii.  1105  a 

XXV.  1 iv.  3484  b 

XXV.  3 ii.  1156  a,  n. 

XXV.  8 iii.  2089b 

XXV.  19 i.  162  b 

XXV.  25 ii.  991b 

XXV.  27.  . .  .i.  446  b,  n.,iii. 
2005  a,  n. 

1  CIIIIONIOLES. 
i.  41.  ...i.  89a,  ii.  1043 a 

i.  51 i.  78  b 

ii.  7 i.  21a 

ii.  18 iii.  1794  b,  n. 

ii.23..ii.ll97b,1529b,  n. 
ii.  24.  ...i.  177  b,  344  a,  b 

ii.  54,  65 iii.  2681a 

ii.  55.  .ii.  1190  a,  iii.  2679  b 

iii.  1 i.  8a 

iii.  5 i.  62  b 

iii.  17 i.  184  b 

iii.  24 ii.  1487  b 

iv.  1 i.  391b 

iv.  2 ii.  1190  a 

iv.  7 :iv.  3641b 

iv.  13,  14 iii.  1888  b 

iv.  17-19 ii.  1249  a 

iv.  18 iii.  1969  a 

iv.  21 iv.  3489  a 

iv.  22 ii.  1399  b 

iv.  32 i.  56  a 

iv.  38 ii.  1508  b,n. 

iv.  40-42 iii.  1874  b 

V.  20 i.  743  b 

V.  23.  .i.  208b,ii.  1047a,b 

vi.  11,12 i.  53  a 

vi.22 i.  83b 

vi.  28 iii.  2592  b,  n. 

vi.  44 i.  3  b 

vi.  37 i.  6  a 

vii.  12 i.  49  a 

vii.  14 i.  181b,ii. 

1467  a,  n, 

vii.  20-23 i.  281a 

viii.  1 ii.  1223  a 

viii.  6,7 iii.  2049  a 

ix.  2-34 iii.  2099  b 

ix.  11 iv.  3045  a 

ix.  27 ii.  1675  a 

ix.  30 iv.  3368  a 

xi.  Il..ii.l217a,iv.3166b 

xi.  22 i.  154  a 

xi.  42 i.  31b 

xii.  2 i.  160  b,698b 

xii.  2,  3 ii.  1271a 

xii.  3.  .i.  205  a,  ii.  1399  b 

xii.  8 iv.  3484  b 

xii.  21 ii.  1399  b 

xii.  23 ii.  1180  b,  n. 

xii.  27 ii.  1069  a 

xii.  33 iv.  3598  a 

xiii.  1 iii.  1932  a,  n. 

xiii.  3 i.  155  b 

xiii.  8 iii.  2038  b 

xiv.  8 i.  558  a,  n. 

xiv.  14 i.  834  a 

XV.  2 ii.  1642  b 

XV.  10-12 i.  83  b 

XV.  18 iii.  2043  b 

XV.  19 iii.  2038a 

XV.  22 ii.  1154  b,  n. 

xvi.  1-7,  37 ii.  1070  b 

xvi.  3.  .i.  831a,  i v.  3.542  b 

xvi.  7-36 ii.  1713  a,  n. 

xvi.  22 ii.  1347  b 

xvii.  1 i.  519  a 

xviii.  8 i.  283  b 

xviii.  12 i.  11a 

xviii.  13 i.  870  b 

xviii.  17 i.  561b,  iii. 

2575  b 

xix.  18 iv.  3572  a 

XX.  2 ii.  1183  b 

XX.  3 i.  201b 

XX.  5 ii.  1187  b,  iii. 

1910  b 

xxi.  12 iv.  3572  a 

xxi.  26 iii.  1910  a 
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xxi.  26 ii.  1064  a 

xxii.  14 iii.  1910  a 

xxiii.  21,  22 i.  695  a 

xxiv.  7 ii.  1383b 

xxiv.  12 ii.  1073  a 

XXV.  2,3 ii.  1642  a 

XXV.  3 iii.  2592  a 

xxvi.  15,  17.  ...iv.  3239  b 

xxvi.  16, 18 i.  396  b 

xxvi.  30 ii.  1032  a,  n. 

xxvii.  28 ii.  1399  b 

xxvii.  32 ii.  1452  a 

xxvii.  33 iv.  2697  a 

xxviii.  18 i.  420  a 

xxviii.  19 iv.  3559  b 

xxix.  2 iii.  2280  b 

xxix.  2-4 iii.  1910  a 

xxix.  29 ii.  1562  b,  iii. 

2590  b 

2  CHRONICLES. 

i.6 ii.  918  b 

i.  16 ii.  1663  a,  iv. 

3578  b 

iii.  2 ii.l545a 

ix.  21 iii.  2402  b 

ix.  25 iv.  3572  a 

X.  11,14 iv.  2865  a 

xi.  7 i.  300  b 

xi.  10 i.  34  a,  n.,  ii. 

1492  a 

xi.  18 i.  698  b 

xii.  10,11 i.  837  a 

xiii.  2 i.  9  a 

xiii.  5 i.  68  b,  603  a, 

iv.  2793  b 

xiii.  9 iii.  2578  a,  n. 

xiii.  11 iv.  2992  b 

xiii.  19 ii.  1492  a 

xiv.  8 i.  168  a 

xiv.  10 iv.  3617  b 

XV ii.  1072  a 

XV.  8.... i.  75b,  ii.  1492a 

XV.  16 iv.  3433  b 

XV.  19 iv.  3010  a 

xvi.  1.. i.  168  b,  iv.  3010a 

xvi.  7 ii.  1493  a 

xvi.  10 iv.  3115  b 

xvi.  12.  .iii.  1859  b,  1866  a 
xvii.  2.  ...i.  168b,  870b, 

ii.  1492  a 

xviii ii.   1072  a 

xviii.  5 iv.  3484  a 

xviii.  as i.  161  b 

XX.  1 i.  85,  a  n. 

XX.  1,10,  22.  ...iii.  1874  b 

XX.  2 ii.  1520  a 

XX.  14,15 ii.  1072  a 

xxi.  3,  4 ii.  1540  b 

xxi.  16 i.  875  a 

xxi.  20 i.  591a,  ii. 

1279  b,  iv.  3572  a 
xxii.  2..  i.  48  b,  iv.  3572  a 

xxii.  5 i.l45b 

xxii.  6 i.  48  b,  203  a 

xxii.  7-9 ii.  1558  b 

xxiii.  13 i.  743  b 

xxiii.  20 ii.  963  a 

xxiv.  25 ii.  1279  b, 

iv.  3035  a,  n. 

xxvi.  5 iv.  3610  b 

xxvi.  6 i.  875  a 

xxvi.  8 i.  85  a,  n. 

xxvi.  11,13.  .iii.  1984  b,  n. 

xxvi.  14 i.  161a 

xxvi.  15 i.  736  b 

xxviii.  7 ii.  963  a,  1172 

a,  w.,  1399  b 

xxviii.  15 ii.   1580  a 

xxviii.  18 i.  875  a 

xxix.  13 iii.  2619  b 

XXX.  21 i.  558  a,  b,  n. 

xxxii.  4 ii.  1534  b 

xxxii.9  flf. ii.   1060  a 

xxxii.  22 iii.  2273  a 

xxxii.  28 i.498b, 

iii.  2675  a 
xxxii.  30 ii.  1287  a, 

iv.  3039  b 

xxxii.  31 i    598  a 

xxxii.  32 ii.  1158  b,  n. 

xxxiii.  3,5 iv.3327a 


INDEX. 


xxxiii.ll. 


xxxiii.  18 

iii.  2591  a 

xxxiv 

.ii.  1076  b 

xxxiv.  4 

.  ii.  1120  a 

xxxiv.  14 

.u.  1075  a 

xxxiv.  14-19, 30 

iii. 

2421  a 

xxxiv.  22 

..i.  476b 

XXXV.  3 

..i.  156  a 

XXXV.  6 

.ii.  1075  a 
.ii.  1531b 

XXXV.  13 

XXXV.  15 

iii.  2619  b 

XXXV. 25 

.  ii.l588a 

xxxvi.  21 

.  .i.  437  b 

EZRA. 

i.  1-4 ii.  1736  a 

ii.  5 iii.  2097  a 

ii.  6 ii.  1397  a 

ii.  26 iii.  2670  a 

ii.  34 iii.  2663  b 

ii.  53 ii.  1004  b 

ii.  63 iii.  2101  b,  iv. 

3357  a 

ii.  64 i.  404  b 

iii.  4,5,6 iv.  3622  a 

iii.  9.  ...ii.  1344b,  1416  a 

iv.  7-23 iii.  2095  b 

iv.  14 ii.  963  b 

iv.  17-24 ii.  1736  a 

V.  1,2 ii.  1736  a 

V.  6 iv.  2701a 

vi.  2 i.642a 

vi.  7,  8 ii,1738a 

vi.  9 iv.  3542  a 

vi  11 i.  627  b 

vi.  14 iv.  3&99a 

vii.  1-5 i.  433  b 

vii.  22 iv.  3542a 

viii.  15 ii.  1185  a 

viii.  18,19,24,30 iii. 

1894  a 
viii.  27..  i.  490  b.iv.  3110  a 

viii.  32 iii.  2091b,  n. 

ix.  5 i.812b 

X.  8 ii.  1509  b 

X.  9 iv.  3122  b 

X.  15 ii.991b 

X.  23,31 ii.  1450  a 

X.  25 i.  179  a 

X.  31 :ii,  1456  a 

NEHEMIAH. 

ii.  10 ii.906a 

ii.  11 iii.  2091b,  n 

ii.  13 iii.  2565  b.iv. 

3508  a,  w 

iii.  2 iii.  2663  b 

iii.  8 1.129  a,  ii.  1066  a 

iii.  11 i.  323  b,  846  a 

iii.  14 iii.  2681  a.  iv. 

3447  b 

iii.  26 iv.  3041a 

iv.  2. ii.  1289a 

V.  1-13 ii.  1668  a 

V.  5 iv.  3059  b 

vii.  2,  3 ii.992a 

vii.  5,  6 iii.  2098  b 

vii.  7 iii.  2094  b 

vii.  11 ii.  1397  a 

vii.  30 iii.  2670  a 

vii.  36 iii.  2663  b 

vii.  46-59 iii.  2604  a 

vii.  65,  70 iii.  21(1  b 

viii.  9 iii.  2101b 

viii.  15...  ...iii.  2212  b,  iv. 

3600  a,  n. 

viii.  17 ii.  1290  a,  n. 

ix.  2 iv.  3122  a 

ix.  27 iv.  2858  a 

X.  1 iii.  2101  b 

X.  29 ii.  1075  a 

X.  37 i.  324  a 

xi.  9 i.  476  b 

Xi.  10 ii.  1222  b 

xi.  25 ii.  1565  a 

xi.  26 i.  56  a 

xi  33 iii.  2670  a 

xii.  10,  26 ii.  1397  a 

xii.  15 iii.  1896  a 

xii.  24 ii.  1344  b 


xii.  25..i.  191b,  iv.  3239  b 

xii.  28 iii.  2681a 

xii.  38 i.  323  b,  846  a, 

ii.  1280  b 

xiii.  1 iii.  2095  a 

xiii.  3 iv.  3122  a 

xiii.  6 ii.  1762  a 

xiii.  23,  24 ii.  1490  b 

xiii.  24 ii.  985  b 

xiii.  28. ......  ii.  1291  a,  «. 

ESTHER. 

i.  5,  6 iv.  3027  a 

i.6 i.  261b,  478  a, 

501  a,  71. 

i.  9 iv.  3026  b 

i.  10 i.  308  b 

i.10,14 iv.  2934  b 

i.  11 i.  597  a 

i.  14 iii.  1896  a 

ii.  9,  11 iv.  3026  b 

ii.  17 i.  597  a 

ii.  21... i.  308  b,  iv.  3026  b 

iii.  7 ii.  1687  b 

iii.  10 iii.  2267  b,  n. 

iv.6..iv.  3122  b,  iii.  2645  b 

V.  1 iv.  3026  b 

vi.  2 i.  308  b 

vi.  8,  9, 12 ii.  1067  a 

viii.  2 iii.  2267  b,n. 

viii.  10 i.  626  a 

viii.  10, 14...  iii.  2035  b,  n. 

viii.  15 i.  624  a,  625  a 

ix.  24-32 ii.  1687  b 

JOB. 

i.1,8 i.762b 

i.6 ii.910b 

i.  15 iv.  3354  b 

i.  17 i.  636  a,  ii.  1156 

a,  n. 

i.l9 iv.3540a 

i.  20 i.  621a 

ii.  1 ii.  910  b 

ii.  3 i.  762  b 

ii.l2 i.  621a 

iii.  8..i.674a,n.,ii  1636b 

iii.  11-19 iv.  2708  b 

iii.  12 iii.  2575  a 

iv.  15-21 iv.  3465 

iv.  19 iii.  2028  a 

iv.  21 i.  491b 

vi.  4....i.  161a,  iii.  2561a 

vi.  5 ii.  1045  b 

vi.  6 i.  834  b 

vi   12 i.323a 

vi.  15  fif i.  577  a 

vi.  16 ii.  1533  b,  n. 

vi.  19 iv.3192a 

vii.  7 iv.  3541  a 

viii  11... ii.  1466a,  n.,  iii. 
1841b 

viii.  12 ii.  1045  a,  n. 

viii.  16 i.  478  a 

ix.  19 ii.  1511  b 

ix.  25,  26 i.  570  a 

ix.  30 iv.  3066  b 

XV.  2 iv.  3541a 

XV.  27 i.  476  b 

XV.  33 iii.  2242  a 

xvi.  14 i.  837  a 

xvi.  15 ii.  1091a 

xvi.  21 ii.  1512  a 

xvii.  16 iii.  2535  b 

xviii.  9 ii.  1108  a 

xviii   10 ii.  1108  a 

xviii.  10,  11 iii.  2152  a 

xviii.  15 i.  328  a 

xviii.  17 iv.3123a 

xviii.  19 iv.  3057  b 

xix.  19..... ii.  1140  a 

xix.  23-27 iv.  2709  a 

xix.  24 ii.  1619  a.  b, 

iv.  3574  b 

xix.  26 iv.  3558  a 

XX.  17 i.  336  b 

XX.  24. .1.490  a,  iii.  1909  a, 
iv.  3110  a 

xxi.  18 i.406b 

xxi.  24 iii.  1934  a,  n. 

xxii.  6 i.  624  a 

xxii.  14 i.  631  b 


xxii.  24,  25.  .iii.  1939  a,  ». 

xxiii.  8,  9 i.  637  a 

xxiv.  7 i.  624  a 

xxiv.  24 iii.  2278  a 

xxvi.  5..  .i.  575  a,  ii  912  b 

xxvi.  5,  6 ii.  912  a 

xxvi.  7 i.  638  a 

xxvi.  11 i.  631b 

xxvi.  12 iii.  2665  a 

xxvi.  32 ii.  1090  a,  n. 

xxvii.  16 i.  625  a 

xxvii.  18 iii.  2028  a 

xxvii.  21 iv.  3o40a 

xxviii.  1-11 iii.  1938  a 

xxviii.  17 i.  517  a 

xxviii.  17, 18 ii.  931  a 

xxviii.  18 i.  491a 

xxix  6 i.  336  b 

xxix.  7-9 ii.  1509  b 

xxix.  12,13 ii.  1512  a 

XXX.  l...iv.  2961b,  3099  b 

XXX.  4...i.  834  a,  ii.  1518  b 

XXX.  6,7.  ...ii.  1089b,  It. 

3364  b 

XXX.  7 iii.  2111a 

XXX.  11 i.  491b 

XXX.  18 i.  476  a 

XXX.  27..iii.  1865a,2575a 
XXX.  29.. i.  329 a, iii. 2271b 

xxxi.  22 i.  412  a 

xxxi.  26-28 i.  141b 

xxxiii.  18,24,28,  30.... iii. 
2536  a 

xxxiii.  21 iii.  1865  a 

xxxvi.  19 iii.  1939  a,  n. 

xxxvii.  3, 11, 15 ii. 

1090  a,  n. 

xxxvii.  9 iv.  3511,  a 

xxxvii.  17 iv.  3540  b 

xxxvii.  18 i.  824  a,  iu. 

1969  a,  b 

xxxvii.  22 i.  634a,U. 

936  a 

xxxviii.  7 ii.  910  b,  iii. 
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xii.  13 iii.  2566  b 

xii.  20 i.  410  a,  783  a 

xii.  21 ii.  1053  b 

xii.  21-23 iv.  8216  b 

xiii.  1 11.  1398  a 

xiii.  5 iii.  1942  b 

xiii.  6,  8 ii.  1737  a,  n. 

xiii.  7 iii.  2617  b 

xiii.  9 iv.  2867  a 

xiii.  20...  11.  1514  a,  1545  a 

xiii.  21 ii.  1538  a,  n. 

xiii.  25. i.  866  a,  iv.  2838  a 

xiii.  42 iii.  2605  b 

xiii.  43,60 iii.  2607  b 

xiii.  50 iii.  2370  a,  n. 

xiii.  51 1.  628  a 

xiv.  11 11.  1700  a,  n., 

iii.  1896  a 

xiv.  12,13 ii.  1518  b 

xiv.  18 1.  870  b 

xiv.  15 iv.  8869  a 

XV.  8 i.  328  b 

XV.  3lf iu.   2685  a,  n. 

XV.  7  i.  498  b 

XV.  10 ii.  1608  a 

XV.  20 1.  835  a 

XV.  23 iv.  2795  b 

XV.  23-29 i.  759  a,  ». 

XV.  23,  41 i.  462b,n. 

XV.  29 ii.  1003  b 

XV.  36 i.  247  b 

XV.  41 i.  463  b,  n. 

xvi.  2,  3,4.    .iv.  .3253  a,  b 

xvi.  6 i.  178  a 

xvi.  7 iii.  2373  b,  n 
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xvi.  11,12 iv.  3006  b 

xvi.  12 iii.  2490  b,  «., 

2493  b.  n. 

XTi.  18 iii.  2400  u.n. 

XTi.  13, 14 ii.  1727  b 

xvi.  18-37 m.  2490  a 

xvi.  16-18 ii.  1748  b 

xvi.  19,20 i.  477  a 

xvi.  19-22 iv.  3321b 

xvi.  22 iii.  2617  b 

x%i.  25 ii.  1376  b,  n. 

xvi.  35 iv.  2927  a 

xvi.  36 iv.  2795  a,  n. 

xvii.  4 iii.  2370  a,  n. 

xvii.  6. .  .ii.  1653  b,  1792  a 

xvii.  7 iv.  3224  b 

xvii.  9 ii.  1599  a 

xvii.  11 ii.  1727  b 

xvii.  15,16 iii.  2376  b 

xvii.  16-34 iv.  3460  b 

xvii.  17 i.  152  a 

xvii.  19-81...  iU.  1808  a,  b 

xvii.  21 i.  194  b 

xvU.22 i.  194  b,  iii. 

2376  a 
xvU.23 i.  77  b,  596  b, 

m.  2376  a 

xvii.  26 ii.  1019  a 

xvii.  24  ff ii.  1705  b 

xvii.  26 iv.  3285  b 

xviii.  2 i.  131b,  l;J2a 

xviii.  5. .  .iv.  3223  a,  3253 
b,  n. 

xviii.  6 i.  628  a 

xviii.  12.  ...i.  20  b,  863b, 
iii.  2589  b,  2617  b 

xviii.  12-17 iv.  3321b 

xviii.  18 ii.  981a,  iii. 

2075  a,  n,  2378  a,  n., 

iv.  3451  a 

xviu.  24-28 i.  66  a 

xix.  1-6 i.  234  b 

xix.  8,  4 ii.  1426  a 

xix.  4 ii.  1350  a 

xix.  6 i.  241a,  b 

xix.  9,23 iv.  8488  b 

xix.  12 ii.  1017  a 

xix.  16 iv.  28e4a 

xix.  19 1.  90  a 

xix.  24 i.  582  a 

xix.  24,25 i.  749  a 

xix.  28,39 iv.  2705  a 

xix.  35 ii.  1519  a,  n, 

iv.  3558  b 

xix.  87 i.  462  a 

xix.  88  .i.  749  b,  iii.  2617 
b,iv.3322a 

XX.  2 iii.  2380  a 

XX.  8-6 iv.  3254  a 

XX.  6 ii.  1454  b,  n. 

XX,  7 ii.l677a 

XX.  8 ii.  1589  a 

XX.  9 iv.  a540a 

XX.  11 ii.  1684  a 

XX.  13,  14 i.  185  a 

XX.  17-35 iv.  3254  a 

XX.  18-35.  ...iii.  2385  a,  n. 

XX.  24 i.  866  a 

XX.  28 iv.3437a,  n. 

XX.  35.  .i.  311b,  iv.  3317  a 

xxi.  15 i.392a 

xxi.  24 i.  413  a,  iii. 

2075  a.  iv.  3451  a 

xxi.  24,  26 iii.  2645  a 

xxi.  27£F ii.  1591b 

xxi.  27-3) iii.  2338  b 

xxi.  31 i.  164  a 

xxi.  33 i.  407b 

xxi.  34 i.  870  b 

xxi.  39 iii.  1845  b 

xxii.  4 iv.  3488  b 

xxii  14 iii.  2:365  a 

xxii.  15,  20 iii.  1811a 

xxii.  16 i.  238  b 

xxii.  22 iii.  2387  a.  n. 

xxii.  28 i.  628  a 

xxiii.  2 ii.  1069  a,  iii. 

2643  b 

xxiii.  3-^ iii.  2387  b 

xxiii.  6.  .iii.  2388  a,  2478  a 

xxiii.  6-11 iii.  2388  a 

xxiii.  8 iv.  2782  b 


xxiii.  15 iii.  2264  b 

xxiii.  23 i.  164  a 

xxiii.  26 i.  787  a 

xxiv.  5 iv.  2734  a 

xxiv.  10 in.  2590  a 

xxiv.  14 iv.  2901a 

xxiv.  14,  22. . . .  iv.  ;34S8  b 

xxiv.  17 iii.  2aS6a,  n. 

xxiv.  24 iii.  2617  b 

xxiv.  25 iii.  2389  a,  n. 

XXV.  9 i.  129  a 

XXV.  11 1.129  a,  469  b 

XXV.  12 iii.  2617  b 

XXV.  23 iii.  2590  b,  n. 

XXV.  26 i.  818  b,  iii. 

2617  b 
xxvi.  4,  5... iii.  2363  b,  n. 

xxvi.  7 ii   1139  b 

xxvi.  9 ii.  1494  a 

xxvi.  10 iv.  3449  b 

xxvi.  14.  .ii.  932  b,  1591  b 
xxvi.  28,  29.  . .  .Hi.  2390  b 
xxvii.  ipcusim)  iv.  3004 ff. 

xxvii.  1 i.  164  a 

xxvii.  3 i.  743  b 

xxvii.  9 i.  813  b 

xxvii.  11 iii.  1830  a 

xxvii.  13 i.  185  b 

xxvii.  13, 14 i.  507  a 

xxvii.  14.  ...iii. 2391  a,  n., 
iv.  3541  a 

xxvii.  16 i.484a 

xxvii.  17 i.  35  a,  iii. 

2391 b,  2652  b 

xxvii.  27 i.  35  a 

x.xvii.  27-29.  ...iii.  1878a 

xxvii.  a5 ii.l684a 

xxvii.  38.  ...iii.  2391a,  n. 

xxvii.  39 iii.  1878  a 

xxvii.  41 iv.2876a 

xxvili.1,2, 10.  .iii.  1879  a 

xxviii.  2 i.  246  a 

xxviii.2,3 iii.  1878  b 

xxviii.  3 iv.  2930  b 

xxviii.  4 i.  246  a 

xxviii.  7 iii.  2638  a 

xxviii.  8 i.  316  b 

xxviii.  11 i.  395  a 

xxviii.  13 i.485b 

xxviii.  15 i.  130  a 

xxviii.  16 1.  164  a.  338 

a,  384  b,  385  a,  iii.  2392 
a,  n. 

xxviii.  16,20 5.407  b 

xxviii.  22.' iv.  2901a 

xxxii.39 iii.  1878  b 

xxxiii.2ff ii.  1049  a 

ROMANS. 

1.13-15 iv.  3460  b 

1.14 1.  245  b 

1.16 ii.  1389  a 

1.  19ff ii.  1705  b 

1.28 i.489a 

1.31 iv.  3325  b 

ii.  9,10 11.  1389a 

ii.  16 ii.  1696  b 

ii  29.  ...ii.  1476  b,  1494  a 

iii.  25,  26 Iv.  2861b 

iv.  18 ii.  1501b 

V.  1 ii.  1209  a 

V.  6-8 iv.  2861b 

V.  8 ii.  1380  b 

V.  12ff ii  1384  a 

V.  15-20 iv.  3094  a 

vi.  4 i.240a,b 

vii.  6 iv.  2132  b 

vil.  14-24 iv.  2851b 

viii.  5 iv.  2863  a 

vjii.  13 iii.  2016  b 

viii.  15 i.  33  b 

viii.  23 ill.  2356  a 

viii.  29 1.310  a 

viii.  32 ii.  1380  b 

ix.  3 i.  789  b 

lx.4 iv.  2960  b 

X.7 1.  579a 

x.12,13 ii.  1417  a 

X.  14 iii.  2574  b 

X.15 iii.  2574b 

X.  18 ii.  1661a 

xi.  2 1.  7'Oa 


xi.l6 iii.  2356  a 

xi.  16-25 iii.  2240  b 

xi.  26 iv.  3090  a 

xii.  3,16 iv.  2863  a 

xii.  12 ii.  1139  b 

xii.  20 i.  473  a,  b 

xiil.  1-3 iii.  2569  b 

xiii.  2 i.  633  a 

xiii.  3 iv.  3538  a 

xiii.  9 iv.  3209  a,  n. 

xiii.  13 ii.  1085  a 

xiv.  20 iii.  2209  a 

xiv.  21 iii.  2209  a 

xiv.  23 i.533a 

XV.  8 ii.  1476  b 

XV.  19 ii.  1727  b 

XV.24 i.328b 

XV.  28 Hi.  2395  a 

xvi.  1,2 Iii.  2514  a 

xvi.  6 1.  20b 

xvi.  10 i.l55a 

xvi.  13 iv.  3046  a 

xvi.  21 iv.  8231b 

xvi.  23..  1.783  H,  iii.  2651  a 

xvi.  25,  27 ii.  1606  b 

xvi.  26 iv.  2874  a 

1   CORINTHIANS. 

1.14 iv.  3263  b 

i.  22 in.  2381a 

ii.  9.. 1.711  a, H.  1684b, n. 

Iv.  8 1.  669  a 

iv.  4 1.  337  a 

iv.  9.  ..1.  866  a,  iv.  3215  b 

V.  1 ill.  1796  a,  n. 

V.  1,9, 11 ii.  1003  b 

V.  3-5 ii.  1112  a 

V.  6-8 iii.  2354  b 

vj.ll i.  238b 

vn.  8 iv.  3449  b 

vli.  10-16 i.  610  a 

vH.  12 ui.  1797  b 

vil. 18 1.464b 

viii.4ff iv.  3369  a 

ix.  6.. H.  1604  b,  iii.  1813  a 

ix.21 ii.  1610  b 

ix  24.  .i.  865  b,  iii.  2575  b 

Ix.  25 ii.  1186  a 

ix.  25,  27 1.  865  a 

ix.26 i.  57a 

ix.  27.  .1.  866  b,  Iv.  2707  a 
X.  1,  2.  .1.236  b,  237  a,  n. 

X.  2 in.  2692  a 

X.  4.  ...i.  124b,264b,  iv. 
3317  a 

X.  4-29 Iv.  8461a 

X.12 U.  1377a 

X.  16 iii.  2345  a,  iv. 

3544  b 

X.  16,21 ii.  1683  a 

X.  25 iv.  2942  b 

X.  32 ii.  1019  a 

xi.  2 iv.  3316  b 

xi.  6-15 iv.  3370  b 

xi.  10 Hi.  1805  a 

xi.  18,  19 iv.  2901b 

xi.  20 H.  1680  a,  n. 

xi.  23-25 u.  1696  b 

xi.25 u.  1681b 

xi.29 1.  633a 

xl.  30,  33,  84.... n.  1683  b 

xi.34 Ii.  1684a 

xii i.  786  a 

xn.  5 H.   1041  b 

xn.  8-11 iH.2592a 

xu.  13 1.  240  a 

xH.  28 i.311b 

xiu.  1 Iv.  3309  a 

xiii.  2 in.  2047  a 

xin.  12 in.  1971a 

xin.  13 1.243  b 

xiv.  2 in.  2047  a 

xiv.  9 1.  57  a 

xiv.  11 i.  246  a 

xiv.  16.  .1.82  a,  iv.  3138  a 

xiv.  21 lv.3310a 

xiv.  26 n.  1113  a 

xiv.  35 iv.  3538  a 

XV.8 in.  2365a 

XV.  18 u.  1347  b 

XV.  27 u.  1384  a 

XV.  29 i.  241b 
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XV.  32.  .1.864  b,  Hi.  2380  b 
XV.  55....  H.  1038  a,  1039  b 

xvi.  1,2 n.  1677  a 

xvi.  2 H.1683b,  iv. 

3135  b,  n. 

xvi.  6 1.  328  b 

xvi.  10, 11 iv.  3254  a 

xvi.  22 1.789  a 

2  CORINTHIANS. 

i.9 i.866a 

i.  19 iv.  3228  a 

1.21 i.  244  a,  b 

1.  22...  1.630  a,  iii.  2549  b 

H.  1 in.  2380  a 

in,  3 iv.  8576  a 

HI.  7 11. 1612  a 

Hi.  11-18 iv.  8461a 

Hi.  13, 14 HI.  2023  a 

in.  14 iv.  3213b 

iv.  4 iv.  2860a 

V.  1 iv.  8211b 

V.6.  ...1.630  a,  in.  2549  b 

V.  14-21 iv.  2861b 

T.18 H.  1380b 

v.  21 H.  1384b 

vi.l2 i.  320  a 

vi.  14, 17 in.  1797  b 

vi.  15 H.  1138  a 

vin.  1..  1.614  a,  iv.  35.51  b 

vlH.  16-24 iv.  3325  a 

vlH.  18 H.   1693  b 

ix.  11 iv.  3253  b,  n. 

X.  16 ii.  1661b 

xi.9 iv.  3225  b 

xi.  22.  ...H.  1022b,  1389a 

xi.  23-28 In.  2383  a 

xi.25.  .i.  434  a,  iv.  3007  b 

xi.27 IH.  2079  b 

xi.29 iii.  2209a 

xi.32....i.  144  b,    871a, 

U.  964  a,  1728  b,  iU. 

2366  b 

xl.  33..1.  263  b,  iv.  3540  a 

xH.  1-4 iv.  3319  a 

xH.2 H.  1020  a,  1347  b 

xH.  4 in.  2333  a,  n. 

xH.  7.  .Hi.  2383  a,  iv.  2850  a 

xH.  9 iv.  2960  b 

XU.21 il.  1003  b,  iH. 

23Sit  a 

xiii.  2 in.  2380  a 

xiii.  6,  7 iv.  2707  a 

GALATIANS. 

i.  8 1.  789b 

1.14 iv.  3316  b 

i.l7f. H.978b 

i.  19 H.  1422b 

1.  21.. i.  462  b,  n.,  Hi.  2366 
b,  n. 

H 1.  24  b 

u.  1-15 in.  2452  b 

H.  2.. 1.593  b,  in.  2371  a,  n. 

11.3 iv.3253b 

U.  11-14.  ...in.  2372  b,iv. 
3339  b 

n.  13 i.  247  a,  n. 

Hi.  8 Hi.  2674b 

Hi.  13 iv.  2860b 

iii.  14 H.  1019a 

IH.  14-26 iv.3461a 

Hi.  16 H.  1018  b 

in.  19.  ..1.1a,  7b, H.  1075 
a,  1506  b 

in.  23-28 1.239  b 

iv.  2. .  .u.  964  a,  H.  1035  a, 
n.,lv.  3330  a 

iv.  3,9 i.695b 

iv.  4 iv.  2743  a 

iv.  10 in.  2111b.  n. 

iv.  13 in.  2373a 

iv.  15  Hi.2373b,». 

iv.  22ff ii.978a 

iv.  24 i.  67a 

iv.  25 iH.  2366a,n. 

iv.  25  ff H.  1170  b,  n. 

iv.  29 ii.  1145a 

V.  6 iii.  2026a 

V.  19-21 iv.  2901b 

T.  20.  .in.  2561b,  iv. 2901  a 
vi.ll i.758b 
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vi.  17 i.  522  a 

EPHESIANS. 

i.lO ii.  1380b 

i.  13 i.  244b 

i.l4....i.  630  a,  iii.  2549  b 

i.21 iii.  2588a 

ii.  2 i.  56  b,  iu.  2669  a, 

iv.  2850  b,  n. 

ii.  14 jii.  2338b 

ii.  22 i.  454  b 

iii.  10 iii.  2588  a 

iv.  8 iv.  3105a 

iv.  11 iv.  3136  a 

iv.  18 iv.  3050b 

iv.  30 i.  244  b 

T.  4 i.  489a 

T.14....i.  711a,  ii.  937  a, 
1684  b,». 

v.  23 iv.  2857  b 

V.  26 i.  237b,f. 

V.  26,27 iii.  1805  a 

vi.  6 i.  796  b 

vi.  12.  ...i.  57  a,  iii.  2587  b 
vi.  20 i.  407  b 

PHILIPPTANS. 

i.  1 iii.  1943  a 

i.  13.  ...i.  338a, iv.  2750b 

i.  25 iii.  2394  a,  ff. 

ii.  1 i.  320  a 

ii.  2-30 iv.  3461a 

ii.  3 iii.  2273  a 

ii.  17.  ...iii.  1942b,  2491b 

ii.  24 iii.  2394  a,  ff. 

ii.  26 iii.  2491b 

ii.  30 iii.  2491b 

iii.2 i.485b 

iii.  2, 3 i.  465  a,  iii. 

2491b 

iii.  8 i.  628  a 

iii.  12, 13 i.l31b 

iii.  12-14 i.  866  a,  b 

iii.  14 iii.  2575  b 

iii.  19 iv.  2863  a 

iii.  20 i.489a 

iii.  20,  21 iv.  2857  b 

iv.  2,3 ii.  1727  b 

iv.  3 i.  783  a,  ii.  1703 

a,  iii.  2273  a,  2492  a,  n., 
2493  a,  n.Av.  3583  a 

iv.  14-16 iv.  3225  b 

iv.  15 iv.  3253  b 

iv.  22. .  .i.  338  b,  iv.  3116  a 

COLOSSIANS. 

i.  16 m.  2588  a 

i.  20 ii.  1380  b 

i.  27 i.  239  a 

ii.  1 i.  481b 

ii.  2....i.  239  a,  iii.  2047  a 

ii.8 iii.  2511b 

ii.  8,20 i.  695  b 

ii.  10 iii.  2588  a 

ii.  11 i.  237  a 

ii.  12 i.240a,  b 

ii.  14, 15 iii.  2587  b 

ii.  16 ii.  1679  a 

ii.l8 i.  481b 

iii.2 iv.  2863a 

iii.  f" iii.  2016  b 

iii.  11 ii.  1389  a 

iii.  15 i.865a 

iii.  22 i.  796  b 

iv,  7,9 iii.  2483  b 

iv.  10..i.  164  b,  iv.  3057  a 

iv.  14 iii.  2493  a 

iv.  16 ii.  1595  a 

iv.  17..  ii.  1596  a,  iii.  2483  a 

1  THESSALONIANS. 

iii.2 i.  280a 

iv.  3 ii  1003  b 

iv.l2 ii.  1085a 

iv.l5 iii.  2575  a 

2  THESSALONIANS. 

ii.  1-12 iv.  3228  b,  f. 

ii.  6 i.  103  b 

ii.6 i.llOa 

ii.  15 iv.  3316  b 

iii.  17 i.  758  b 


INDEX. 


1  TIMOTHY. 

i;4 i.  808  b,  iv.  3257  b 

i.  8 iv.  3257  b 

i.  10 ...ii.  1003  b 

i.  12 i.  732  a 

i.  13 ii.  1494  a 

i.  19,20 i.  788  b 

i.  20 ii.  nil  a 

ii.  7 ii.  1044  a,  1347  b 

ii.  9.  ...i.  328  b,  ii.  982,  a, 
iv.  2942  b 

iii.  1-12 iv.  3461a 

iii.  1-13 iv.  3257  a,  b 

iii.  2.... i.  610b, iv.  3545a 

iii.2,  12 iii.  1802  a 

iii.  3 iv.  3545  a 

iii.  4 ii.  1085  a 

iii.  6 iv.  2848 

iii.  8-13 iii.  1943  a 

iii.  13 i.579b 

iii.  16 i.  239  a 

iii.  18 iii.  2126  b 

iv.  1-7.  .i.  808  b,  iii.  2511b 

iv.  8 i.866b 

iv.  14 i.  311a 

iv.  15 ii.  1516a 

v.3-10 i.573b 

V.4 iii.  2526  b,  iv. 

3057  b 

V.  8 ii.  1138  a 

V.  9 i.  573  b,  iii.  1802a 

V.  10 iv. 3486a 

V.  11 iv.  3538  a 

V.  17 iv.  3136  a 

V.  22 i.  311a 

V.  23 iii.  2210b.,iv. 

3545  a 

vi.  12 i.  241a,  865  a 

vi.  20 iii.  2511  b,  iv. 

2864  a,  3257  b 

2  TIMOTHY. 

i.  11 ii.  1044  a 

i.l3 i.241a 

i.  16 i.  311  a,  407  b 

i.  16-18 iv.  3258  b 

i.  18 iii.  2253  b 

ii.5 i.  865  a, iii.  1830b 

ii.8 ii.  1696  b 

ii.  11 iii.  2561a 

ii.  16-18 iii.  2511  b 

ii.  17, 18 ii.  1111a 

ii.l8 iv.3257b 

iii.  3 iv.  3325  b 

iii.  8 i.  124  b,ii.  1506b 

iii.  8,  9 ii.  1746  b 

iii.  10,  11 ii.  1705  a 

iii.  11 ii.  1701a 

iii.  12 iv.  35S8a 

iii.  16 iv.  2873  b 

iv.  7,8 i.  865a., i.  867a 

iv.  10 i.  854  b,  iv. 

3258  b 
iv.  13 i.  624  a,  iii. 
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